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VLr.  Stranskfy 
PhilharmOi 

fGets  Fine  Effect  with  Orchestra  at 
New  York  Debut — Mr.  Zim- 
balist  a Success.^ 

Aided  by  a new  conductor,  a new  soloist 
and  a new  concert  moster,  the  Philhar- 
monic ^Society  began  to  be  seventy  j'ears 
young'  with  last  night’s  concert  in  Car- 
negie Hall.  It  marked  the  American  debut 
of  Mr.  Josef  Stransky,  the  Bohemian  con- 
ductor: the  New  York  dgbut  of  Mr.  Efrem 
Zimbalist.  and  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Henry 
P.  Schmitt  to  the  post  of  concert  master. 

Mr.  Stransky  came  from  Berlin  to  mi 
the  post  left  vacant  by  the  tragic  death 
last  spring  of  Gustav  Mahler.  His  first 
impression  was  decidedly  favorable.  He  is 
Pleasing  in  appearance,  young  looking, 
smooth  of  face  and  wth  short  cropped 
curly  hair  streaked  with  gray, 

He  is  free  in  his  gestures  when  conduct- 
ihtf.  but  has  no  marked  eccentricities. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  demands  lm 
makes  upon  his  orchestra,  for  his  beat  is 
decisive  and,  clean  cu<t.  HHe  has  a singu- 
jlarl.v-  winning  gesture  with  his  left  hand 
fiion  he  coaxes  for  a greater  volume  of 
mo.  At  no  tjme  are  his  gestures  angular 
r ungraceful,  but  at  climaxes  he  raises' 
oth  hands  defiantly  high  over  his  head 
.11  these  movements  are  means  to  an  end,  I 
or  Mr.  Stransky  seems  to  get  out  of  his 
orchestra  exactly  what  he  is  after.  Lie  is 
an  emotional  conduoor,  not  a pedantic  one. 
He  conducted  entirely  from,  memory  last 
night,  save  when  leading  the  accompani- 
ments  for  Mr.  Zimbalist. 

'Mr.  Stransky  -made  friends  quickly  with 
his  audience.  The  applause  that  greeted 
him  when  he  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  platform  was  a warm,  but  con- 
ventional welcome,  extended  a.  stranger. 
[But  after  each  movement  of  the  Beetho- 
ven Eighth  Symphony,  with  which  the 
| progTamem  began,  there  was  henry  ap- 
plause, that  came  to  a,  climax  after  the 
Liszt  “Tasso.”  Then  a laurel  wreath  was 
laid  at  his  feet,  nd  he  ws  recalled  nearly 
a dozen  times  while  more  enthusiastic 
ones  shouted  “IBravo." 

After  the  final  number,  Wagner’s  prelude 
to  ‘.’Die  Meistersiiiger,”  a storm  of  ap-, 
plause  again  assured  the  new  conductor! 
that-  he  had  won  his  first  audience,  Im- 
mediately after  .the  concert  he  retired  to 
the  artists’  room,  and  while  puffing  a 
cigarette,  said:— 

i “T  am  delighted  with  the  responsiveness 

of  the  New  York  public,  am  delightei 
With  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  an 
proud  and  happy  to  be  here." 

_ Mis  best  effects  were  achieved  in  Liszt’; 
‘Tasso.’’  where  the  finale  was  really  stir 
ring,  and  in  the  milder  moments,  of  whicl 
he  showed  poise  and  sentiment.  His  in- 
terpretation of  the  Beethoven  Symphonv 
was  very  interesting,  but  gave  occasions 
traces  of  nervousness,  as  might  have  been 
expected  at  a dfebut.  Nor  was  tile  playing 
of  the  orchestra  beyond  reproach  in  this 
number’,'  while  in  “Tasso”  and  “Melster- 
singer"  prelude  they  played  with  extraor- 
dinary spirit  and  dash. 

And  now;  for  the  soloist,  Mr.  Zimbalist,  J 
a-  Russian  who  Is  only  twenty-two  and  ' 
looks  much  younger.  He  is  a wonderful 
artist,  possessing  a tone  that  is  at  times 
as  full  a,<?  that  of  a ’cello,  and  is  always 
beautiful  His  Intonation  is  flawless,  and 
yet  he  has  temperament  in  abundance 
without  any  of  the  usual  outward  signs, 
such  as  tossing  of  head  and  swaying  of 
body.  He  sttands  almost  rigid  and  pours 
out  this  wondrous  tone.  He  played  the 
Glazaunow  Violin  Concerto,  not  by  any 
means  a pleasing  or  g'-ateful  writing,  yet 
he  roused.  h,is  audience  to  a pitch  of  ex-1 
citement. 

It  was  a great  night  for  the  Philhar- 
monic Society. 


LUDWIG  HESS  WAKES  HIS 
FIRST  APPEARANCE. 

£ u-vi  * 

An  Interesting  Programme  of  Music  by 

Richard  Wagner— Mr.  Hess  a Typical 

German  Tenor  With  a Good  Natura  l 

Voice  but  Hail  Tone.  Production. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  its 
“first  extra”  concert  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  The  title  “extra  is 
without  doubt  intended  to  describe  those 
concerts  which  are  not  included  in  the 
subscription  series  and  the  significant 
numeral  “first”  intimates  that  there  will 
be  yet  more  of  these  entertainments. 
Those  who  hope  that  the  Philharmonic 
season  will  be  prosperous  (and  who  does 
not?)  wijl  be  glad  to  see  a long  vista  of 
“extras”  stretching  away  down  to  the 
very  last  days  of  the  musical  year. 

Yesterday’s  “extra”  was  devoted  to 
the  music  of  Richard  Wagner  and  the 
introduction  of  a German  singer,  by  name 
Ludwig  Hess.  Conductor  Joseph  Stran- 
sky offered  for  the  delectation  of  the 
large  audience  the  “Flying  Dutchman 
overture,  the  “Siegfried  Idyl,  the 
| “Gotterdammerung”  funeral  march  and 
; the  last  pages  of  “Die  Walkiire.”  Mr. 
Hess  sang  Lohengrin's  narrative  and  the 
prayer  of  Ricnzi. 

Altogether  it  was  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme and  the  audience  appeared  to 
enjoy  it  greatly.  The  temptation  to 
comment  in  great  detail  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  orchestral  numbers  may 
be  resisted.  Mr.  Stransky 's  readings 
|were  in  no  way  disturbing.  His  “Flying 
Dutchman”  overture  was  well  planned 
and  in  general  well  executed.  There  were 
.excellent  touches  in  the  funeral  march, 
isuch  as  the  unusually  sharp  attack  of 
(the  shopped  horn  repetition  of  the  Rhine 
daughters’  motive  in  the  minor  mode 
near  the  end.  The  effect  was  dramatic. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  unlikely 
jthat?  iWhen  Mr.  Stransky  is  more  familiar 
with  the  acoustics  of  Carnegie  Hall  he 
will  moderate  the  vigor  of  his  brass. 
There  were  passages  yesterday  in  the 
Overture  and  again  in  the  march  when 
the  tone  of  the  brass  choir  suffered  from 
forcing.  It  was  a pity,  for  the  quality 
of  the  Philharmonic  brass  is  naturally 
good.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
director  who  finds  himself  in  strange 
surroundings  will  take  their  measure  at 
the  very  outset.  The  least  satisfying 
part  of  the  orchestral  performance  was 
the  “Siegfried  Idyl,”  which  lacked 
smoothness  and  richness  of  tone.  And 
there  were  moments  also  when  the  in- 
tonation was  not  all  that  it  should  have 
been. 

It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  that  such 
bold  claims  had  been  made  in  advance 
for  Mr.  Hess.  He  disclosed  himself  as 
a typical  German  tenor,  free  from  some  of 
the  faults  most  cherished  in  Teutonic 
ideals  of  singing,  but  possessing  some  of 
the  others  in  the  fulness  of  their  demerit. 
His  voice  is  one  of  great  natural  beauty, 
[but  his  method  of  tone  production,  as 
revealed  yesterday,  is  fundamentally 
! vicious. 

Only  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  ideals  of  singing  beloved  by 
Germans — and  to  which  they  are  always 
enthusiastically  false  when  Caruso  goes 
to  their  cities — can  understand  how  it 
is  that  a man  with  such  an  excellent  organ 
should  use  it  deliberately  to  project  ugly 
sounds  into  an  auditorium.  “Throaty” 
is  the  term  commonly  employed  to  charac- 
terize such  singing.  As  of  old,  the  German 
first  closes  his  throat  as  tightly  as  he  <ian 
and  then  by  sheer  force  squeezes  the  tones 
through  it.  The  result  is  distressing.',  to 
| the  sensitive  musical  ear. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Hess  can  sin*! 
and  does  sing  a good  legato,  and  this  isr 
something  which  the  Germans  as  a rule 
discourage.  They  prefer  to  hear  the  con- 
sonants so  sharply  articulated  that  the 
flow  of  tone  is  subjected  to  numerous  and 
violent  interruptions.  Again  Mr.  Hess 
has  merits  in  his  declamation  and  in  his 
general  style.  The  neutralization  of  some 
of  them  by  the  unpleasant  quality  of  his 
tone  was  one  of  the  regrettable  features 
of  his  singing.  He  is  tp.  give  a song  re- 
cital on  Tuesday,  arid  it  is  said  that  in  this 
department  of  his  art  he  is  at  his  best. 
Perhaps  the  impression  will  then  be  better. 

THE  MANNES  RECITAL 


|butlon  to  the  musTo  of  New 

jis  much  to  give  pleasure  In  these  perform- 
ances of  chamber  music,  in  which  the  two 
players  have  so  complete  an  understand- 
ing of  each  other,  and  in  which  style  of 
chamber  music,  and  its  Intimacy,  are  so 
carefully  preserved.  The  programme  last 
evening  consisted  of  Mozart’s  sonata  in 
B flat,  a •'  Suito  in  Hie  Old  Style,”' by 
Max  Reger,  Op.  93,  and  Brahms’s  sonata 
in  G major.  Op.  78;  Reger's  suite  is  un- 
familiar matter.  It  consists  of  a prelude, 
a largo,  and  a fugue  in  which  the  com- 
poser lias  Indulged  his  fondness  for  the 
stylo  of  Bach  with  his  own  ideas  of  har- 
mony, which  are  not  at  all  in  the  style 
lof  Bach;  and  this  is  especially  to  bo  ob- 
served in  the  prelude,  of  which  the  theme 
is  stoutly  modeled  on  an  eighteenth  cent- 
ury  formula.  In  the  largo  and  fugue 
there  are  moments  of  real  charm;  but  the 
! incessantiv  eliromatio  and  shifting  har- 
< monies  give  a feeling  of  unrest.  The  per- 
formance was  carefully  studied  and  fin- 
i.-hed,  but  Mr.  Mannes's  tone  suffered  ap- 
Iparently  from  unfavorable  atmospheric 
conditions. 
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Music  for  Piano  and  Violin  by  Mozart, 
Reger,  and  Brahms  at  the  Belasco. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes  gave  last 
evening  in  the  Belasco  Theatre  the  first 
lof  their  three  sonata  recitals  for  violin 
jand  piano  which  are  their  annual  ccntri- 


It  was  made  very  plain,  riot  only  by  the 
care  and  enthusiasm  bestowed  upon  the 
performance  by  Mr.  Damrosch  and  his  men, 
but  also  by  other  evidences,  that  Rach- 
maninow’s  Symphony  in  E minor  was 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  feature  of  the 
Symphony  Society's  concert  in  the  Century 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  It  certainly 
was  in  the  matte  n,  of  length,  for  it  con- 
sumed more  than  half  of  the  time  devoted 
to  the  concert;  but  even  a most  amiable 
disposition  must  be  pretty  hard  put  to  it 
to  explain  why  the  contents  of  this  work 
should  require  a full  hour  in  their  exposi- 
tion and  illustration.  Both  the  Boston  and 
Russian  orchestras  produced  it  here  last 
year,  and  !h  its  home  city  the  former  or- 
ganization felt  called  on  to  play  it  twice. 

If  the  Boston  public  really  cared  so  much 
for  this  music  as  the  bald  fact  of  the  repe- 
tition indicated,  it  is  either  a keenly  dis- 
cerning public  or  one  easily  befooled  ; but 
in  any  case  a patient  one.  Such  honesty  in 
the  choice  of  thematic  material  as  Mr. 
Rachmaninow  has  manifested  is  praisewor- 
thy, admirable,  even  thrice  admirable  ; such 
willingness  to  exploit  the  material  by  the 
cheap  device  of  mere  repetition  is  simply 
deplorable.  Who  of  the  listeners  with  a 
lingering  memory  of  the  “Eroica”  symphony 
of  the  day  before,  with  its  demonstration  of 
what  development  of  theme  really  means, 
could  endure  the  half  hour  of  iteration  and 
reiteration  of  theme  which  consumed  thirty 
minutes,  with  patience?  Who.  intelligently 
appreciative  of  what  Tschaikowsky  did  with 
the  descending  scale  in  his  so-called  “Pa- 
thetic” symphony  (toward  the  close  of  each 
movement)  could  fail  to  be  impatient  of 
Rachmaninow's  effort  during  the  last  ten 
minutes  of  his  work  to  give  it  a symphonic 
significance,  instead  of  the  probably  poetic 
or  programmatic  purpose  which  it  had  in 
the  mind  of  the  Russian,  who  wtas  ineom- 
I parably  greater  as  a creative  genius  than 
| the  very  admirable,  very  ingenious  Mr. 
Rachmaninow.  But  though  the  music  was 
wearisomely  long,  and  though  it  might  have 
been  wished  that  the  composer  had  either 
begun  or  ended  (preferably  the  latter) 
when  he  so  plainly  indicated  a close  in  the 
slow  movement  (a  really  noble  flight),  the 
symphony,  which  Mr.  Damrosch  read  elo- 
quently and  his  men  uttered  vitally,  made 
a fine  impression  and  will,  no  doubt,  go 
down  on  the  records  as  a significant  inci- 
dent of  the  season. 

Between  this  opening  number  and  Ber- 
lioz's overture  to  “Benvenuto  Cellini,”  Miss 
Parlow  and  the  orchestra  played  Bruch's 
fantasia  on  Scottish  airs,  a tricksy  and 
troublesome  piece  always,  and  doubly  so 
yesterday,  with  the  meteorological  condi- 
tions so  subversive  to  pure  intonation  as 
they  were.  The  weather  stood  in  the  way 
of  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  music,  but  so, 
also,  did  the  lady’s  ultra-sentimentality  in 
tlie  proclamations  of  the  good  old  tunes. 

H.  E.  K. 
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METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE.- 

Ajda  ; opera  in  four  acts  and  seven 

scenes.  Book  by,  A.  Ghislanzoni  (in 
Ttalian).  Music  by  Giuseppe  Verdi. 

H Re Mr.  William  Hinshaw 

Amneris Mme.  Margarete  Matzenauer 

(Her  debut  in  America.) 

Aida Miss  Emmy  Destinu 

...Mr.  Eurico  Oaruso 

Ramfis Mr.  Adamo  Didur 

Amonasro Mr.  Pasquale  Amato 

Tin  Messaggiero Mr.  Angelo  Bada 

Una  Sacerdotessa Miss  Lenora  Sparkes 

Time  was  when  Verdi’s  “Aida,”  which 
was  given  at  the  opening  of  the  season 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
night,  would  not  attract  an  audience  of 
grea.t  size  in  this  town.  Even  in  the  days 
of  Maurice  Grau's  brilliant  casts,  when 
such  singers  as  'the  two  De  Reszkes, 
Nordica,  Mantelli,  Scott  i and  Plan  con 
were  assembled  to  fill  its  exacting  roles, 
it  was  not  performed  with  great  fre- 
quency nor  always  to  what  managers 
gleefully  call  “capacity.”  But  operatic 
taste  has  changed  since  the  period  when 
the  public  interest  centred  upon  the 
French  and  German  impersonations  of 
Joan  de  Reszke. 


The  most  potent  magnet  in  the  local 
operatic  world  is  the  voice  of  Enrico 
Caruso  and  Rhadames  in  “Aida”  is  one 
of  the  parts  in  which  its  most  brilliant 
tonos  are  permitted  free  play.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  opera  provides  a field 
for  other  admired  singers  and  for  the 
exhibition  pf  those  glories  of  scenic  attire 
which  have  become  familiar  elements 
of  contemporaneous  productions. 

Without  doubt  there  would  have  been 
a large  audience  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
night  for  anything  except  one  of  the 
most  exacting  of  the  Wagnerian  dramas. 
It  is  “the  thing”  to  be  at  the' opera  on  Ine 
opening  night.  All  the  world  and  his 
wife  being  present,  it  was  plain  that 
there  was  no  small  amount  of  curiosity 
as  to  the  state  of  Mr.  Caruso’s  voice.  It 
may  be  too  that  some  were  intei’ested  in 
| hearing  the  new  contralto. 

But  to  Caruso  belong  the  spoils.  Cajuso 
all  right?  Yes!  Then  the  season  is  a 
success.  The  question  was  happily 
answered  last  night.  In  the  “Celeste 
Aida”  there  were  some  doubtful  moments 
and  “Immenso  Phtha”  has  at  times  been 
more  immense,  but  Mr.-  Caruso  easiljf 
proved  that  his  skill  and  experience 
knew  how  to  meet  passing  troubles,  and 
jin  the  Nile  scene  he  had  his  customary 
I triumph.  His  voice  sounded  beautiful 
in  all  moderate  passages  and  the  forte 
passages  were  good  enough  to  please  all 
hearers  except  the  most  anxious. 

The  performance  as  a whole  was  excel- 
lent. It  was  so  chiefly  because  of  its 
cohosiveness,  and  this  was  due  to  the 
firm  guidance  of  Arturo  Toscanini’s 
master  hand.  There  had  undoubtedly 
been  some  rehearsal,  for  the  unanimity 
of  principals,  chorus  and  orchestra  in 
the  ensembles  was  noteworthy,  and 
throughout  the  evening  there  was  a fine 
elasticity  of  nuance. 

Miss  Destinn  as  Aida  sang  with  great 
art  and  dramatic  feeling,  while  Mr.  Amato 
hurled  volumnes  of  virile  tone  into  the 
auditorium  as  Amonasro.  Mr*.  Hinshaw 
was  a new  representative  of  the  King, 
and  a good  one.  His  enunciation  was  a 
delight.  Mr.  Didur  occupied  his  old  place 
as  Ramfis  and  succeeded  in  making  the 
domination  of  the  priesthood  quite  as 
unpopular  as  it  became  centuries  after 
the  era  of  the  opera’s  story. 

The  d£but  of  the  evening  was  that  of 
Margarite  Matzenauer,  late  of  Munich, 
as  Atnneris.  She  is  a woman  of  imposing 
presence  and  has  a mobile  and  expressive 
countenance.  Her  action  was  dignified 
and  had  delineative  value.  Of  her  singing 
there  will  be  .abundant  opportunity  to 
speak  in  the  course  of  the,  season,  but 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  now 
that  she  achieved  a pronounced  and  de- 
served success  with  the  audience  last 
night. 

She  has  a superb,  rich  and  very  flexi- 
ble voice  of  true  contralto  quality,  and 
she  used  it  last  night  with  genuine  vocal 
art  and  with  a fine  dramatic  intelligence. 
Temperamental  she  is,  but  judgment 
governed  her  delivery.  Volume  of  tone 
she  possesses,  but  she  employed  her 
middle  force  with  admirable  continence 
and  disclosed  a piano  of  exquisite  smooth- 
ness and  color.  It  is  justifiable  to  expect 
much  of  her  in  the  season  now  happily  : 
«pened. 

Opening  of  the  Opera  Season, 

More  words,  and  different,  are  likely  to 
be  expected  this  morning  in  a description 
of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  opera  season  than  in  a critical 
discussion  of  the  performance  of  the  opera. 
When  “Ai'da"  is  performed  there  ought  al- 
ways be  .something'  to  say,  even  if  the  sing- 
ers and  instrumentalists,  the  scenery  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  conventional 
marionettes  moved  about  in  the  stage  pict- 
I ures;  and  there  generally  is,  but  the  pub- 
lic is  more  likely  to  be  entertained  by  the 
I old,  old  story  of  how  the  public  gathered, 
what  it  looked  like,  who  formed  its  brilliant 
foci  and  what  was  talked  about  in  those 
diverting  moments  between  the  acts.  The 
: critical  department  is  likely  to  be  more 
concerned  in  the  question  whether  or  not 
an  admired  singer  is  suffering  from  fatty 
degeneration  of  voice  than  in  whether  or 
not  he  has  added  to  the  integumental  tis- 
sue of  his  frame  since  last  he  was  heard, 
or  lias  promised  to  marry  any  one  of  half 
a dozen  of  women  whose  names  have  been 
associated  with  his  by  the  industry  of  scan- 
dal mongers  or  the  ingenuity  of  promoters 
of  publicity.  Also  the  critical  department, 
turning  an  eye  for  the  moment  away  from 
the  idol  who  has  filled  it  often  and  long, 
may  cast  it  upon  a newcomer;  and  even 
then  feel  a disposition  to  view  some  of  the 
large  things  which  are  lost  sight  of  in  the 
popular  disposition  to  think  that  an  opera 
is  a concert  in  which  two  or  three  popular 
singers  sing  tunes  which  are  bound  to  be 
pretty  so  long  as  they  come  from  the 
throats  of  the  admired. 
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Taking  up  tl.is  lust  P°int  “ ”,BjJ 

be  permissible  some  day  to  ,,, 

matter  who  represents  Radames  o,  Aida, 
or  Amonasro.  pr  Amneris  in  'erdl  s k,g>P^ 
tian  opera,  that  the  i.Rerest  °t  an  arch^ 
ologlst  might  be  employed.  If  foi  no  o er 
reason  than  to  test  the  Question  whether 
or  not  something  better,  more  pleasing  to 
the  eve  mure  quickening  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  more  satisfactory  to  good 
might  not  be  Substituted  for  the  tan  dry 
tinsel  which  makes  “Aida"  gorgeous  and 
thrilling  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  N\  hnt 
a waste  of  time  to  bring  up  such  a subject 
this  morning  after  the  twenty-sixth  “bn  1- 
iant"  opening  of  the  Metropolitan.  Opera, 
season : And  yet  it  might  modestly  and 
piously  be  wished  that  the  fantastic  flora 
of  opera  land  would  not  be  permitted  to 
push  its  foliage  to  the  impossible  ceiling 
of  the  temple  of  the  Egyptian  Hephaistos 
and  all  but  conceal  the  architecture  of  all 
the  other  buildings  in  ancient  Thebes. 

A truce  to  all  that.  Caruso  sang  and 
£ang  with  a tremendous  opulence  of  voice; 
so  great  an  opulence,  indeed,  that  as  usual 
it  had  to  be  accepted  in  place  of  the 
smooth  ecstasy  which  Verdi  put  into  Ce- 
leste ATIda.”  which  is  the  very  essence  or 
the  exquisite  song.  "But  ills  heroics  were 
of  the  sort  with  which  only  those  will  ever 
cavil  who  wish  that  he  might  be  more 
sparing  of  them  so  that  he  might  endure 
for  a larger  portion  of  the  season. 

There  was  a newcomer— and  an  interest- 
ing one— a singer  to  be  greeted  cordially 
and' gratefully.  It  was  Mme.  Matzenaucr, 
contralto,  who  sang  and  acted  the  role,  of 
Amneris— sang  it  with  a large  and  luscious 
voice,  with  ample  evidences  of  a line 
( knowledge  of  the  art  of  singing,  and  acted 
I it  so  as  to  make  it  something  more  than  an 
opevatic  marionette.  There  must  be  cord- 
ial praise  for  her  now— there  will  doubt- 
less be  more  cordial  praise  for  her  when 
she  takes  her  place  in  the  operas  in  which 
she  Is  to  the  manner  horn.  Then  Mr.  iiin- 
shaw  emerged  from  parts  in  which  he  has 
heretofore  been  less  conspicuous,  looming 
up  large  as  the  figure  of  a king,  making 
all  his  hearers  wish  that  his  voice  was 
i omniensurate  with  his  size,  hut  delighting 
the  Judicious  with  his  elean,  distinct,  dis- 
tinguished enunciation  of  the  text.  Others, 
like'Didur.  as  Ramils,  and  Amato  and  Miss 
Destinn,  as  Aida,  were  familiar  figures;  but 
we  do  not  know  that  any  opportunity  ought 
to  be  missed  which  enables  a reviewer  to 
say  that  since  "Aida"  began  New  \ 01  k 
has  heard  no  singer  In  the  titular  role  who 
shows  such  finished  vocal  art  in  it  as  she. 

H.  E.  K.  | 

I Yesterday’s  Doings  and  th® 

t Philharmonic  Society. 
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the  orchestra  is  operating  at  preseDt,  ami 
there  hats  been  a question  as  to  whether  op! 
not  its  legal  status  has  remained  Intact. 
There  is  no  president  and  there  was  no* 
annual  meeting  last  year,  but  Mr.  Rlcharti 
Arnold  Is  still,  nominally,  at  least.  vioeV! 
president  of  the  society,  and  maintains  that  . | 
Us  corporate  existence  remains  unimpaired,  , 
A reorganization  and  retneorporation  or  j 
the  basis  proposed  by  Mr.  Pulitzer's  will,  I 
making  it  a popular  instead  of  a profess  1 
siona)  and  co-operative  body,  as  it  waa  I 
for  two  generations,  would  also  raise  a< 
question  touching  the  disposition  to  bq 
made  of  the  pension  fund  for  which  Mr. 
Elkan  Naumburg  laid  the  foundation.  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  bequest  has  given  much  to  the 
symphony  lovers  of  New  York  to  think: 
about,  and  it  is  doubtful  If  anything  will! 
be  dene  In  haste  concerning  It.  H.  E.  K. 


P (ihere  were  three  concerts  scheduled  fof 
sterday  afternoon,  but  the  interest  caused 
by  the  brief  and  inexplicit  announcement 
that  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  had  endowed  the 
Philharmonic  Society  to  the  extent  of  $500,- 
000  in  his  will  engrossed  the  attention  of 
music  lovers  more  than  the  concert  of 
violin  and  violoncello  music  given  by  Lucia 
Fritz  Bruch  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum, 
lianoforte  recital  of  Adriano  A riant  at 
fiasco  Theatre  or  the  song  recital  o? 
jfrg-  Hess  at  the  Harris  Theatre.  All 
thesis  were  new  candidates  for  public  favor, 
and  all  would  have  received  more  atten- 
tion had  they  presented  themselves  severally 
under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  lha 
pianist  seems  to  be  an  artist  of  fine  poeti- 
cal grain  musicianly  and  of  gracious  de- 
portment toward  ills  art.  If  not  of  such 
large  calibre  as  to  challenge  wide  atten- 
tion. The  German  singer,  who  left  a mixed 
impression  by  his  singing  of  Wagners  airs 
at  a Philharmonic  concert  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, did  not  quite  succeed  in  clarify- 
ing it  by  his  concert  of  songs.  There 
seemed  to  a disposition  on  hl<=  part  to 
outdo  Willlner  in  the  matter  of  sentimental 
expression;  hut  he  is  his  model  s mastep 
as  regards  voice  quality  and  tone  control, 
while  his  capacity  for  humorous  expres- 
sion. as  Illustrated  In  his  arrangement  of 
the  Low  German  folksong  “Jan  Hlnnerck," 
is  quite  Inimitable. 

■ Tti ere  was  much  speculation  touching  Me. 
Pulitzer's  gift  to  the  F bllharmnnlc  Society, 
which  was  not  ended  when  inquirers 
learned  the  conditions  attached  to  it.  Lntil 
late  last  night  the  officials  of  the  society 
had  not  learned  the  form  In  which  the  be- 
quest was  made,  and  consequently  were! 
not  in  a position  to  discuss  It.  • The  society 
Is  an  incorporated  one.  havtng  received  its 
charter  as  long  ago  as  February,  1&5R.  Ia 
order  to  accept  the  benefits  of  the  guars 
iantee  fund  raised  three  years  ago  It  had 
to  modify  its  organic  law  very  greatly,  and 
whether  or  not  this  was  done  wisely,  well 
and  within  the  law  will  probably  have  to 
be  investigated  and  determined  before  any 
advantages  can  accrue  to  it  under  the 
Pulitzer  bequest.  It  is  very  plain  that  such 
an  incorporation  as  the  ■will  prescribes  ia 
fundamentally  different  from  that  wtilcR 
has  existed  heretofore.  Mr.  Pulitzer  was 
a subscriber  to  the  extent  of  00,000  or  $15, a 

000  tO  th»  giiarflntflA  TCtllctt 


yvS'MR.  ARIANI’S  RECITAL.'^ 

A Young  Italian  Pianist  Heard  for  the 
First  Time  Here  in  Belasco  Theatre.  , 

Mr.  Adriano  Ariani  Is  a young  Italian] 
pianist  who  comes  unknown  and  unob- 
trusively into  the  New  York  musical  sea- 
son. anil  had  his  first  hearing  here  yes- 
<erday  afternoon  in  the  Belasco  Theatre. 

He  plaved  a programme  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  conventional  piar.o 
recital— an  arrangement  of  Bach  s A 
minor  organ  prelude  and  fugue.  Beetho- 
ven’s  “ Appassionata  ” sonata.  Schu- 
mann's  " Carnaval,"  pieces  by  Chopin,  and 
Liszt's  twelfth  Hungarian  Rhapsody.  But 
ho  played  them  in  a way  not  wholly  con- 
ventional, that  was  calculated  to  give 
pleasure.  » f Il'-T 

Mr.  Ariani  is  not  a heaven-storming  vir-  i 
tuoso;  nor  is  he  a pianist  of  highly  com-  j 
manding  powers— one  w'ho  makes  a vi\  id 
proclamation  of  vehement  emotions.  He  i 
cultivates  a lesser  but  none  the  leas 
charming  style— one  in  w hich  repose,  dclt- 
caw  clarity,  c'.ear-eut  finish  and  a sing- 
ing" tone  are  predominant.  His  playing 
is  musical  and  sincere  in  its  feeling,  and 
■u  its  best  it  shows  tenderness  of  senti- 
n,  nt  and  true  poetic  insight.  His  tech- 
nique  is  ample:  but  it  is  nut  a matter  to 
ri\  • l the  attention  of  his  listeners,  and  it 
evidently  not.  to  him.  the  matter  ot 
eliief  importance.  His  tone  is  not  large 
nor  does  it  show  as  great  a range  of  ex- 
pression and  of  color  as  he.  might  well  put 
into  it  especially  by  a somewhat  freer 
use  of  the  pedal.  Yet  there  is  a singularly 
happv  union  of  qualities  in  bis  equipment 
that  makes  his  playing  what  it  is.  though 
it  may  not  be  the  glory  of  the  celestial. 

Mr.  Ariani’s  playing  '»f  the  arrangement 
of  Bach's  fugue  was  clear  and  well  pro- 
portioned. In  the  " Appassionata  sonata, 
the  denotement  of  passion  was  restrained, 
not  impulsive,  and  the  work  look  on  un- 
der Mr.  Ariani's  fingers  proportions  less, 
perhaps,  than  Its  own.  The  whole  stature 
of  Beethoven  was  not  revealed  here.  I here 
were  certain  phrases  and  passages  deliv- 
ered in  an  unaccustomed  manner:  yet  it 
could  not  be  said  that  thereby  Beethoven  s 
thought  was  falsified.  The  performance 
of  Schumann's  " Carnaval  ” was  perhaps 
the  best  that  Mr.  Ariani  gave.  It  was 
of  true  poetic  beauty,  sensitive  to  tbe 

Kging  moods  of  the  successive  niove- 
ts.  of  which  he  made  pictures  subtly 
cssed  in  miniature,  but  vividly  wi- 
led with  a characteristic  significance. 
It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  this  composi- 
tion treated  in  such  a manlier  rather  than 
as  the  publication  of  stormy  passions  and 
~ ~ tic  tho  vpni- 


•■‘\7v~PreTtv  Jane.-  -that  trcquentiy  over- 
, A !,?tn  ■sentimentalitv.  but  there  waa 
lapped  mt  . . mile  ••  Sandmaim- 

nne,V'  and  there  was  real  fervor  In  his 
Ph  Katin's  "Jlv  Native  Land  " 

treatment  of  Kautr  s^  -«  eljebte  ..  and  a 

Sole,  of  contagious  enthusiasm  in  the  lat- 
noteoi  luniufow  . More  can 

wermCa°dePofeWolf’s  " Der  Tambour"  than 
V®  mund  hi  it  Perhaps  his  most  success- 
ui  Sfort  in  one  way.  was  his  sinking 
f i‘  .hi  folk  song,  " Jan  Hlnnerck.'  in 
? w'fkrman  "full  of  drastic  low  German 
huinrn  which  he  reproduced  with  inimi- 
I table  spirit. . 

j va/a«U  Qtnnc  T m rv»  n/\r  a ri  I \J. 

LUCIE  ANDFRITZ BRUCH  PLAY 

-0=111.1  *==  B,«i== 

Than  Accomplished  Amateurs. 

| Uucie  and  Fritz  Brucli.  a youthful  pair. 

appeared  in  a form  of  concert  which  is 
* infrequent  in  New  York  yesterday  a«er- 

fnd  the  two  were  heard  together  In  sev- 
eral ensemble  numbers,  including  A ieux 
temps's  double  concerto  in  A major. 

Their  stvle  of  playing  is  not  much 
better  than  might  he  expected  from  ac- 
complished amateurs  and  would  doubtless 
gi\  e pleasure  to  those  w ho  are  intereste 
fn  such  performances.  Miss  Bruch  s m- 
■*t"  ..sHon  Pwas  often  dofective.B 


give  her  admirers  some  uneasiness;  it 
w-as  deficient  in  power,  and  site  seemed 
to  be  reserving  her  voice  to  such  a de-, 
gree  that  it  at  times  hardly  carried  be- 
yond the  footlights.  Nor  did  its  quality 
show  the  beauty  that  rightfully  belongs 
to  it.  She  was  obviously  indisposed.  Mr. 
Jadiowker  and  the  others  who  were  as- 
sociated writli  hlin  in  the  performance, 
Messrs.  Goritz,  Didur,  Reiss,  and  the  les- 
ser characters  in  the  scene  of  the  market 
place,  were  all  of  their  old  excellence. 
The  performance  was  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Hertz,  who  conducts  this  opera 
with  evident  zest  and  affection  and  wdio 
brings  the  beauties  of  the  score  to  a true 
realization. 

jean  Frostean,  violinist,  «ppears. 

Jean  Prostean,  a Hungarian  Violinist, 
m-w  to  New  York,  gave  a concert  last 
evening  in  (he  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  assisted  by  Rafael"  Romero  de 
Suinola.  pianist.  Mr.  Prostean  played 
Yieuxtcinps's  concerto,  opus  4;  a Hinno- 
resRr  hv  Dvorak,  Ilubay's  "Zephyr.’  and 
Paganini's  " Witches'  Dance."  Mr.  de 
Spinola  was  heard  in  numbers  by  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  and  Liszt. 


IRVING  PLACE  THEATRE 

I — *-  (0  l I 

' T ' “ Die  Lustige  Wittwe.  ’ ’ / 

,,,  HMH . There  have  been  many  productions  here 

tuna tlon  'va®  ^"deq^ate' \o  c§pe  w^.th  of  Franz  Lehar’s  most  successful  operetta, 
? c h ' i ! n it  a t R-e  effect  s which  Yieuxtemps  whose  clever  book  and  happy  airs  will  be 
employs  throughout  his  work  Mr.  Bru ch  long  in  golng  stale,  so  easily  do  they  lend 
plays  with,  b,c „lone’  a d pethaps  a themselves  t0  the  talents  of  singers  and 

actors  of  even  moderate  capacity.  Hast 


pid  ,*  o , 1 . t \*  1 e 

the  concerto  the  programme  in-  actors  ot  even  muuer<uC 
eluded  a serenade  by  Godard  and  a pas-  night  New  York  saw  “The  Merry  Widow 
skeaglia  of  mndel-B  an-  for  ,he  flrst'  lime  in  real  Viennese  dress' 

vorseu.  Mi.  V5" \ minor  roii-  ami  t ho  ovnerlence  was  most  exhilarating. 


lilt*  IJIHMI-.ailtMl  w...  , — 

overwhelming  emotions  and  as  the  vehi- 
cle for  the  triumphant  sweep  of  a tran- 
scendent technique  which  is  able  to  Play 
many  of  the  movements  so  fast  that  their 
real  meaning  becomes  almost  unrecog- 
.nizable.  „ .. 

There  was  an  audience  of  considerable 
numbers  that  evidently  derived  much 
pleasure  from  Mr.  Ariani  s playing. 

LUDWIG  HESS’S  RECITAL. 

The  German  Tenor  Heard  in  German 
and  English  Songs  in  Harris  Theatre, 

Ludwig  Hess,  a German  tenor  of  repute 
In  his  own  country,  who  had  made  Ills 
first  appea ranee  in  New  York  last  Sun 
day  In  the  Philharmonic  Society's  con- 
cert, gave  a song  recital  of  his  own  yes 
terday  afternoon  in  the  Harris  Theatre. 
His  program  me  contained  songs  by 
Schubert,  songs  in  English  by  Campbell 
Tipton,  Harriet  Ware.  Bruno  lluhn,  Hugo 
KaUTi.  and  Sir  Henry  It.  Bishop;  songs 
by  Schumann  and  two  folk  songs,  " Sand- 
mannehen  " and  " Jan  Hlnnerck. 

Mr.  Iless's  voice  has  both  beauty  and 
power,  and  there  are  certain  excellent 
qualities  in  his  singing  that  give  it  an 
unusual  value.  He  seeks  diligently  after 
characteristic  and  dramatically  potent  ex 
pressions,  whether  it  be  sentiment,  pa- 
thos, passion,  tragedy,  or  humor,  and  he 
succeeds  in  giving  it  the  fullest  utter- 
ance. He  appears  to  have  modeled  his 
stvle  in  some  measure  after  that  made  so 
familiar  here  a season  or  two  ago  by  Hr. 
Ludwig  Wii liner,  and  has  some  of  his 
Intensity  and  concentration,  and  also  a 
trace  of  his  mannerism:  “'though  it  would 
lie  unfair  to  call  him  an  Imitator  of  that 
unique  personality.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Mr  Hess  prevents  the  natural  beauty  of 
his  voice  to  count  for  all  It  shoubl  on 
account  of  his  faulty  manner  of  Plow- 
ing Ills  tones;  it  gives  them  a constricted 
quality  which  Is  often  unpleasant,  and 
there  is  a I <o  much  unevenness  in  them.  H.e 
is  fond  of  the  use  of  head  tones.  In : w hith 
hi*  i=  apt  to  overindulge,  though  often  he 
uses  them  with  skill  and  effect.  His 
general  conception  of  the  songs  ne  sings 
his  phrasing,  his  diction,  are  BeneraUy 
admirable,  and  liis  singing  gives  the  im- 
pression of  deep  sincerity  Tn  his  English 
songs  he  treated  the  language  with  clear- 
ness and  showed  little  accent. 

Ther^  was  a ?roorJ  deal  of  ^ a;; po ra- 
tion of  tbe  sentiment  •>;  B 's  soup. 


dame'' from  VSie^f 

Pornperaannd  Miss  Bruch  w/s  heard  In  a 

ballade  and  polonaise  of  Yieuxtemps. 


w t !s>  I *! 1 1 

KOENIGSKINDER  SUM 

; Ht  metropolitan 

Th®  ckoseS  GIH ! i’^Geraldine^Farrar 

The  Goose  Girl otto  GoritSs 

The  fiddler  ‘ . Florence  Wickham 

The  ft  itch  Adaine  Didur 

The  Woodcutter  .Albert  Reiss 

Th?-J?ia00mmaUer . . .Cleo  Gascoigne 

-V  Cnila  . ••••  ••••• Marcel  Reiner  i 

Che  Senior  Councillor .Antonio^  Plni-Corsi 

The  Innkeeper  . ...  ■ - * * * itua  Forma 

The  Innkeeper's  Daughter. ......  ■■j.R't^  Bfty(1[ 

The  Tailor  Marie  Mattfeld 

The  Alfred  Hertz 

Conductor  

Engelbert  Humperdinck's  opera  " ko- 
higskinder  " was  given  at  the  second  per- 
formance of  the  season  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  last  evening.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  new  Produc- 
tions made  last  season,  and  the  fact  that 
ihe  management  put  it  into  the  repertory 
again  so  early  this  season  indicates  that 
it  is  expected  to  keep  alive  the  public  In- 
terest that  its  first  performances  aroused. 

It  is  easy  lo  understand  that  a score  so 
saturated  with  melody  as  this  and  teat 
depends  so  little  upon  the  devices  of  the 


and  the  experience  was  most  exhilarating. 
The  spirit  of  the  operetta  seemed  to  be  a 
little  bettor  preserved,  and  its  humor  a 
little  better  conveyed  by  performers  famil- 
iar with  the  types  whom  Leon  and  Stein 
drew,  and  the  verisimilitude  of  the  situa- 
tions was  made  a little  more  apparent. 

Miss  Grete  Meyer  was  a delightful  widow 
from  the  Balkan  swine  ranges,  singing 
charmingly  and  exercising  effectively  all 
the  attractions  consistent  with  the  part. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Muraucr  for  his 
impersonation  of  Count  Danito.  He  was 
restrained,  natural  and  most  convincing, 
never  falling  into  the  over-sentimentality 
of  tlie  average  singer  of  this  role.  Mr. 
Becker  and  Mr.  Lamberg  were  unctuously 
humorous,  and  Miss  Conti,  as  usual,  grace- 
ful and  engaging. 

The  performance  was  received  witli  genu- 
ine enthusiasm  and  well  deserved  it.  Per- 
sons w'ho  have  a warm  spot  in  their  hearts 
for  "The  Merry  Widow"  ought  not  to  lose 
the  opportunity  to  see  her  cavort  and 
sparkle  at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre. 

The  cast  was:  \ 

Biiron  Mirko  Zeta.  pontevedrinischer 

Gesanater Herr  Fried.  Becker 

Valencienne,  seine  Frau.  . Fraulein  Vllma  Conti 
Graf  Daniln  Danilowitsch,  Gesandtscbafts- 

Sekretar Herr  D.  Marauer 

Hanna  Glawari Fraulein  Grete  Meyer 

Camille  de  Roslllon  . . Herr  Leu  Pfeil-Sehnelddr 

Viromte  Caseada Herr  Richter 

Raoul, de  St.  Brioche Herr  Home 

BiSgdatiowitsch,  Konsul Herr  Waldipann 

Sylviane.  seine  Frau Fraulein  Jacobs 

Kromovv,  Gesandtschafts-Rat Herr  Kell 

Olga,  seine  Frau Frau  Home 

Pritsrhitz.  Milit&r-Attache Herr  Gruenau 

Praskawia.  seine  Frau Fraulein  Richter 

NJegus,  Gesandtschafts-Kanzlist 

Herr  Lamberg 


depends  so  little  upon  me  ( . 

very  latest  dramatic  styles  to  make  s ^ /V/a-i/  /-I  / O / / 

effects  should  find  its  way  easily  to  the  ^ / LTV  7 j / 

hearts  of  the  public.  Humperdinck  s , . . , 

j lonnri  ne  WacnGF  Si  latAn  t r \/T  0 OCf 


MISS  TEYTE’S  RECITAL. 
a^v/7 /4/A, 

The  New  Soprano  of  the  ChicalyO  Pnil- 
adelphia  Opera  Co.  Heard  in  Songs. 

Miss  Maggie  Tevte.  one  of  tlie  latest 
j additions  lo  tlie  Chicago-Philadclphia 
I opera  Company,  who  has  attracted  cpfi- 
siderable  attention  by  her  singing^  in 
Paris,  made  her  first  appearance  in  New 
York  yesterday  at  a song  recital  In  Car- 
1 negle  Hall.  She  is  a young  Englishwo- 
man. whose  training  has  been  mostly 
/in  the  hands  of  Jean  de  Rcszke,  and  who 
hag  evidently  been  chiefly  influenced  by 
the  ideals  and  methods  of  singing  that 
prevails  in  Paris.  Her  voice  is  an  almost 
startlingly  powerful  one  to  come  from  a 
person  of  her  diminutive  stature,  and  she 
showed  in  her  singing  yesterday  a talent 
and  temperament  of  no  common  order. 
In  its  best  tones,  which  one  heard  in  her 

mezzo  voce,  the  voice  has  rea1  I^Oty. 

I siveness.  There  are  objections  that  may  though  it  has  not  great  rant- e 
oroneHv  be  raised  against  cert:. in  ma  -res  ! and  expressiveness,  it  is  not  a. 
of°the  book  of  this"  fairy  opera."  against  ! voice.  It  has  often  a reedlness  its  pr^ 
the  difficulties  and  unnecessary  problems  vailing  color  is  pale.  . 'ke  on 

of  its  symbolism,  and  especially  against  with  greater  power  it  >s  aps  to  ‘akeo“ 
the  unskillfnl  and  ineifcctiv  manner  hi  a hard,  even  acidulous  ■ - ln  c-ei- 

whieh  the  ending  is  wearisomely  pro- 
longel  alter  the  real  climax  of  the 
in  the  last  act.  But  there  is  mm  h hat  is 
poetically  beautiful  in  it.  ami  Hr  nnal 
Scene  of  the  second  act  is  infinite!  rouch-i 

*nTbe  perfm-mance  last  evenin',  though 
It  had  no  of  the  factitious  ■■  ractRe- 
ness  of  first  night  and  b ked  .the 


music  Is  as  old-fashioned  as  A\  agner  s 
and  it  derives  so  directiy  from  W agr.er 
■ n its  musical  style  and  all  the  methods 
of  musical  treatment  that  appear  in  it 
that  it  cannot  be  called  a work  of  Hie 
highest  originality,  and  hence  of  lasting 

quality.  „ , 

But  the  composer  has  shown  ln  it  a 
freshness  of  Inspiration  that  never  deserts 
him.  He  has  the  highest  skill  and  accom- 
plishment in  writing  an  orchestral  score 
that  is  of  entrancing  euphony,  with  a 
richness  and  variety  of  orchestral  color 
that  is  never  lacking  in  transparency . 
There  is  a modern  art  of  combining 
themes  in  orchestral  counterpoint  with 
a perfect  Indifference  to  the  resulting 
cacophany.  Prof.  Humperdinck  follows 
the  older  and  much  more  difficult  art  of 
doing  it.  with  results  of  increasing  beauty . 
His  score  is.  In  fact,  a tissue  of  such  com- 
binations ln  which  this  beauty  Is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  potent  dramatic  expres 


a hard,  even  .u  iuuious  „ 

fain  of  her  song  Miss  T°yt  b.ft'Tt  was 
command  of  a Hue  legato,  hut  it  was 
no  iso  often  in  evidence  as  might  have 
I xen  wished,  and  sometimes  an  excess  of 
portamento  was  made  to  do  duty  f°i 

In  many  respects,  however,  Miss  Teyte 
showed  much  skill  in  the  »se  of  this 
organ.  She  is  a singer  of  exceeding  in 
nPKK  of  first  night  and  l;  red  me  telligence,  of  fine  taste,  and  musical 

glamor  O'  -e,  a in  great  names,  wa-  hearu  in„  of  a commanding  temperament  timt 

hva  large  a dience.  It  is  possible  that  produces  resulU  someUmes  unlooked  fo  ^ 
this  audilnce  was  attracted  by  the  °i;mafn  phrasing  and  m ftnwh  o«  style^ her 
itself  its  own  beauty  and  charm.  The  ls  of  ,-emarkable  excellence.  lie  w ^ 
LL.iL  in  the  hands  of  the  the  whole  most  successful  in  hei  l'rencn 


performance  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  artists  who  carried  " 
to  success  last  season.  Mme. 
nlace  in  the  part  of  the  itch  was  taken 
tr*  Miss  Florence  Wickham,  who  had 
sung  it  before  anil  who  did  It  acce*^a!>il\, 
Miss  Farrar  Is  a charming  repi  esentn 
of  the  Goose  Girl  and  her  lmpersonatior 
Is  marked  by  poetic  feeling,  gracious  slm- 
nllcltv  and  nalvetf  It  is.  indeed,  one  o! 
the  most  successful,  one  of  the  most  truly 
felt,  and  skillfully  rendered  of  afi  hei 
operatic  ehara-terizations.  Her  sin  gulf 
last  evening,  however,  was  calculated  t< 


is  of  remarkable  exceuruw.  u 

the  whole  most  successful  in  b«rorr?rnnci' 
songs,  in  a diversity  of  styles,  from 
Mebul  and  Dezftde  to  Debussy,  Hue,  and 
Duparc  S!ie  has  the  power  of 
deep!'  into  the  spirit  of  what 
and  finding  characteristic  expression  for 
it  and  in  her  most  successful  attempt, 
tlie  results  were  exceedingly  interesting 
and  had  individual  beauty.  Such  w ere  th- 
two  poetical  songs  by  Duparc.  ’iJiVe's 

au  Voyage  ” and  " Kxtase,  and  Hues 

"Jai  pleure  en  rene.  presented  With  a 
seizing  intensity.  IS  holly  chaiming 
her  <-.ing  . ut  the  ir  " Volla  le  mal  nu  on 
Somme  amour  ” from  Mdhul's  opera.  Le 


TiAsor  SupposS.’?  and  another  from  De- 
zede’s  ••  Blaise  et  1-Jabot."  In  which  tlte.re 
were  the  {trace  anti  repose  truly  befitting 
the  style  of  their  period.  Equally  appro- 
priate to  their  character  was  her  singing 
of  songs  by  Debussy,  " G'est  I'extase 
langourouse."  from  Veralino's  “ Ariettcs 
Oubliet's,"  the  ‘‘  Fanl.oches  ” from  "Ties 
Fetes  Galantes,"  -and  " I, a Chenelure.” 
There  was  less  of  this  perfection  of  feel- 
ing in  the  one  with  the  extraordinary 
title  “ Green.”  The  " Fantoches,”  in 
which  site  found  the  right  note  of.  fan- 
tasy, she  had  to  repeal. 

Slip  was  somewhat  less  successful!  in 
her  German  songs,  especially  in  I.iszt's 
setting  of  “ Mignon's  Song  " and  Strauss's 
" lleimliche  Aufforderung,”  but  there  was 
a finely  ehiselled  delicacy  in  Grieg's  " 1m 
Kahno."  She  sang  also  in  English  a 
singularly  unimportant  group:  a song  by 
Maude  Valerie  White.  " So  We'll  Go  Xo 
i More  Aroving,”  in  which  there  could  bo 
1 nothing  more  exquisite  than  her  delivery 
| of  ihe  phrase,  "So  late  into  the  night 
" The  Birth  of  Morn,"  by  Lconi,  which 
Jshe  had  to  repeat:  Landon  Ronald's 

" Down  in  the  Forest,"  and  Georg  Hen- 
schel's  “ Spring.”  Her  enunciation  in  tlie 
songs  in  her  native  tongue  was  not  quite 
so  good  as  in  the  French  ones. 


T < I*-** 

This  soprano  possesses  a voice  of  I 
peculiar  charm.  It  is  a fresh  and  unworn  | 
voice,  small  and  light  in  character,  but  i 
having  for  such  an  organ  an  unusual  I 
warmth  of  timbre  in  the  middle  register,  i 
As  far  as  the  top  of  the  medium  the  voice  1 
is  almost  perfectly  equalized,  but  tho 
upper  tones  were  not  always  well  placed 

__  t 

yesterday  and  too  often  took  on  an 
acidity  which  the  rest  of  the  voice  did 
not  lead  one  to  expect. 

Miss  Teyte  phrased  well  and  enunciated 
with  clearness.  Furthermore,  she  sang 
with  no  small  amount  of  musical  intelli- 
gence, and  with  much  taste.  It  is  not 
to  be/ denied  that  there  was  no  broad 
range  of  expression  in  her  art,  but  this 
is  vefy  rarely  found  in  voices  as  light  as 
hers'  That  her  delivery  was  in  general 
9.1-ttetic  and  interesting  was  unquestion- 
able, while  the  beauty  of  her  tones  and 
the  freedom  of  their  emission  throughout 
most  of  the  scale  gave  delight  to  sensitive 
ears. 

borne  Notes  on  Concerts  and 
Recitals. 

Miss  Maggie  Teyte,  who.  used  to  be  Miss 
Maggie  Tate  when  she  w'as  a.  student  of 
singing  in  London  (and  obviously  a good 
one,  and  who  became  Miss  Teyte  to  please 
the  stubborn  disposition  of  the  French  to 
pronounce  names  according  to  their  peculiar 
notions,  but  who  is  domestically  Mine. 
Plumont,  and  who  is  now  a member  of  Mr. 
Doppil’s  Chicago- Philadelphia  or  Philadel- 
phia-Chicago  Opera  Company,  according  to 
circumstances,  gave  a song  recital  in  Car- 
negie Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  What  she 
shall  be  called  doesn’t  signify  just  now.  It 
was  a pleasant  surprise  to  meet  publicly  an 
opera  singer  who  has  so  serious  a view 
of  music  as  to  desire  to  sing  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York  in  a recital  of  songs : 
and  it  was  also  a pleasure  on  the  part  of 
song  lovers  to  discover  that  she  was  justi- 
fied in  her  ambition.  Under  the  circum- 
stances there  could  not  have  been  large 
expectations,  and  if  there  had  been  they 
would  not  have  been  fully  realized ; but 
they  were  sufficiently  so  for  public  gratu- 
lation.  Miss  Teyte  has  a voice  of  which  no, 
one  Is  likely  ever  to  speak  effusively  so  fur 
as  its  volume  is  concerned,  but  % is  not 
volume  alone  that  is  necessary  to  make  a 
voice  effective,  even  in  such  a room  as  Car- 
negie Hall — it  is  quality.  And-  it  was  most 
gratifying  to  hear  a small  Voice,  unsatis- 
factory in  quality  only  in  the  lower  register, 
at  all  times  fill  the  large  spaces  because 
its  purity  and  the  admirable  art  with 
which  it  was  put  forth.  This  does  not 
make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  song 
singing,  of  course,  tut  add  to  it  honest 
emotional  utterance  and  there  does  not  re- 
main much  with  which  a song  lover  can 
take  issue.  Miss  Teyte  might  have  been 
more  distinct  in  her  enunciation  of  German 
and  English  (strangely  enough),  but  her 
French  songs  were  most  admirable,  and 
if  some  phrases  in  Strauss’s  “Heimliche 
Auffonderum”  were  not  understood  by  the 
audience  it  was  perhaps  for  the  general 
moral  welfare.  Young  women  should  not 
extend  such  invitation  in  public — the  poet 
did  not  intend  that  they  should.  But,  on 
the  whole.  Miss  Teyte  must  be  welcomed 
as  a singer  of  such  genuine  artistic  qualities 
that  it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  she  was 
not  made  a member  of  the  local  opera  com- 
pany. Perhaps  she  does  not  fit  into  the 
Italian  regime. 

The  second  evening  subscription  of  tne 
Philharmonic  Society  for  this  season  toolc 
place  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  Half 
of  the  programme  was  of  the  kind  that 
always  causes  wonderment  at  the  artistic 
attitude  of  concert  givers  in  a metropolis 
like  New  oYrk.  Why  should  a fragment 
of  “Tristan  und  Isolde”  be  performed  on 
the  bare  platform  of  a concert  room,  when 
the  drama  Itself  is  to  be  represented  in  its 
entirety  at  one  of  the,  finest  operatic  es- 
tablishments in  tile  world  twenty-four 
hours  later?  A question  of  musical  aes- 
thetics (and  morals)  which  is  vain,  of 
course,  for  the  precedents  of  a score  of 
years  have  proved  its  folly.  But  this  can 
be  said:  The  orchestra  under  Mr.  Stransky 
played  the  Cesar  Franck  symphony  with 


.splendor  yet  continently.  an(rMme.''Gadsky, 
after  the  labors  of  a rehearsal,  sang  with 
an  opulence  of  voice  that  was  thrilling  nut 
only  In  the  music  which  was  impertinent, 
but  also  in  the  aria  from  “Oberm.”  ^ ^ 


PUCCINI’S  ‘GIRL’ 

■ IS  SUNG  AGAIN 


Minnie Emmy  Destinn 

Dick  Johnson Enrico  Caruso 

.lack  Ranee Pasquale  Amato 

jnjjcK' yVJ. Albert  Reis?4. 

Ashbv <i . \ Adaino  Did'jLp’ 

Sonora I . I • • - r» li  Gilly 

Trln  Yugelo  Rada 

Givvlk)-  Rossi 

Bel  lo V incen  zo  Reschigl  i a n 

Harrv Pietro  Audisio 

joe . . .* Lambert  Murphy 

Happy Antonio  Pini-Corsi 

Barkens Bernard  Begue 

Hilly Georges  Bourgeois 

Wowkle Marie  Mattfeld 

Jake  Wallace Andrea  de  Seguroia 

dose  Castro Edoardn  Missiano 

Tne  Post  Rider Lamberlo  Belleri 


Conductor. 


.Arturo  Toscanini 


Another  of  the  new  operas  produced  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  season  was  given  a place  in 
the  first  week’s  repertory  in  Puccini's 
“The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West.”  which 
was  performed  last  evening.  The  opera  j 
was  successful  in  retaining  the  public 
interest  last  season,  and  attracted  again/ 
a.  large  audience  last  evening.  This  . 
latest  product  of  Mr.  Puccini's  genius 
remains  a strange  departure  from  the 
path  in  which  he  s£t  out,  and  the  oftener 
It  is  heard  seems  more-  like  a straining 
after  effects  of  novelty  with  a minimum 
of  musical  idea.  It  is  difficult  to  head 
in  this  music  any  real  spontaneity  of  in- 
vention or  anything  but  a laborious  at- 
tempt to  make  a decorative  and  highly 
colored  background  to  a drama  that  re- 
quires no  such  background,  and  that  gains 
nothing  but  rather  loses  by  it. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  ingenuity 
in  the  music  of  ” The  Girl  of  the  Golden  j 
West,”  and  the  student  of  orchestral  ef- 
fects may  find  much  that  is  new  in  the 
Score,  though  little  that  is  beautiful  and 
only  occasionally  anything  that  is  not 
brassly  materialistic  or  that  serves  the 
purpose  of  idealizing  or  intensifying  the 
emotions  and  pasions  represented  upon 
the  stage.  Mr.  Belasco's  melodrama,  it 
was  found  when  the  Italian  setting  of  it 
was  first  heard,  is  more  interesting  and 
1 more  effective  as  he  wrote  and  produced 
It  than  with  the  musical  back-ground.  It 
still  seems  so,  and  the  crucial  moments 
bf  it,  moments  of  intense  suspense  so 
skilfully  managed  in  the  spoken  drama, 
lose  rather  than  gain  by  the  association 
with  them  of  music. 

But  the  opera'  gives  advantageous  opor- 
tuDities  for  displaying  the  powers  of  Mr. 
Caruso,  Mine.  Destinn,  and  Mr.  Amato, 
las  well  as  of  the  other  members  of  the 
company  who  are  concerned  in  it.  In  some 
respets  the  part  of  Master  Dick  Johnson 
| is  one  of  Mr.  Caruso’s  best  ones,  and 
both  Mine.  Destinn  and  Mr.  Amato  give 
admirable  interpretations  of  the  charac- 
ters of  Minnie  and  Sheriff  Jack  Ranee, 
considered  as  operatic  characters.  There 
have  been  some  changes  among  the  less 
conspicuous  members  of  the  cast,  but  the 
most  important  ones  remain— Messrs. 
Reiss,  Didur,  Gilly,  de  Segunola,  Pini- 
jCorsi. 

There  have  been  some  cuts  made  that 
may  be  recorded  with  gratitude,  especially 
in  the  verv  long  first  act,  as  the  incidents 
of  tlie  reading  of  the  letters  from  home, 
and  the  character  of  Jack  Rabbit  the  In- 
dian and  his  doings  have  been  elided 
without  loss  to  the  local  color  of  the 
Western  mining  camp  saloon  which  Mr. 
Puccini  labored  so  valiantly  to  depict  in 
his  music. 

The  performance,  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Toscanini,  lias  lost  none 
of  the  finish  which  was  so  laboriously  ac- 
quired in  the  preparation  of  the  opera 
last  year  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Be- 
la sco.  And  so  far  as  the  orchestra  was 
concerned,  Mr.  Toscanini  gave  the  fullest 
effect  to  all  of  Mr.  Puccini’s  elaborate 
series  of  experiments. 


' PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 
— IT  / 

Mr.  Stransky  Fails  to  Give  Full  Effect 
to  Cesar  Franck's  Symphony. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  added  an- 
other to  its  subscription  series  of  concerts 
last  evening-  in  Carnegie  all,  when  a 
programme  was  presented  which  included 
Cesar  Frank's  D minor  Symphony,  the 
prelude  and  “ Liebestod  ” from  “ Tristan 
und  Isolde,”  the  Overture  to  “ Tann- 
hauser,”  and  ihe  air.  ‘‘Ocean.  Thou 
Mighty  Monster,’  sung  in  German,  from 
“ O heron. ’ 

06sar  Franck's  symphony  is  heard  tco 
seldom  in  New  "Yuik,  although  of  late 
there  seems  to  be  a desire  on  the  part 
of  conductors  to  dust  off  the  score  and 
bring  it  to  the  light  of  the  desk,  its  per- 
formance last  evening  was  therefor  wel- 
come. It  cannot 'be  said,  however,  that 
Mr.  Str  an  sky's  performance  of  it  was  one 
which  contributed  to  its  beauties.  This 
is  a work  in  which  sliding  scales  of  . 
nuances  play  a large  part,  and  Mr. 

/ Stransky  s love  of  sharp  contrasts  made 
I it  impossible  for  him  to  give  it  its  full 
effect.  . 

Mine.  Gadski  was  the  soloist,  of  the 
levelling.  It  is  a brave  soprano  who  sings 
dthe  “ Oberon  ” air.  It  abounds  in  diffi- 


culties, both  of  interval  and  tessitura, 
and  toward  the  close  there  is  small 
chance  for  a singer  to  take  breath  be- 
tween tones’.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mine. 
Gadski  was  equal  to  all  its  demands. 
She  was  heard  to  better  advantage  in  the 
“Liebestod,  which  she  often  sings  at^  the 
Opera. 


v4Ta'  Vi$/<  >' 

“Tristan  und  Isolde.” 

Signor  Tosea.nini’s  attitude  toward  "Tris- 
tan und  Isolde”  has  obviously  been  so  sin- 
cere from  the  time  that  he  first  undertook 
Its  direction  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  that  it  has  done  much  toward 
blunting  the  shafts  of  criticism  directed 
against  the  policy  pursued  by  the  manage- 
ment during  the  last  two  years.  It  is  true 
that  an  aching  void  in  the  representations, 
which  has  long  been  felt  and  often  been 
deplored,  was  found  still  to  be  yawning 
last  night  when  Wagner’s  great  drama,  had 
its  first  representation  this  season,  but  it 
i is  one  of  the  kind  that  can  be  most  easily 
forgiven.  What  might  be  called  a desire 
for  artistic  justice  and  ethics  calls  for  a 
mending  of  the  flagrant  scenic  deficiencies 
or  extravagances  of  the  first  act;  but  Wag- 
ner's music,  like  Shakespeare's  poetry, 
puts  all  thoughts  of  the  merely  external 
picture  so  far  into  the  background  that, 
so  we  can  have  it  eloquently  proclaimed 
(as  it.  was  last  night),  it  becomes  almost  a- 
matter  of  indifference  whether  or  not  the 
ship  w'hich  is  carrying  the  Irish  princess 
to  Cornwall  has  a mast  to  uphold  its  sail 
and  shrouds  (sometimes  it  has  one,  some- 
times not— last  night  it  was  In  the  first 
case),  whether  or  not  anything  is  being 
achieved  by  the  exertions  of  the  sailors 
when  they  strenuously  pull,  at  the  tackle, 
or  whether  or  not-  the  heroic  pilot  can  fair- 
ly be  imagined  as  guiding  the  ship  into 
harbor,  with  all  view  ahead  of  him  cut 
off  by  the  curtains  of  the  royal  cabin. 

I Here  the  raised  imaglnatiton  to  which 
|the  poet-composer  makes  his  first  appeal, 
comes  into  play,  and  lesser  things  are  for- 
given; forgotten,  too— but,  sometimes  only 
for  the  moment,  for  when  reflection  re- 
turns the  lovers  of  the  great  German  mas- 
terpieces are  likely  to  wonder  why  these 
works  should  receive  so  little  intelligent 
; attention  as  to  their  smaller  details  from 
the  management  of  an  institution  like  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  when  so  much 
baa  been  given  to  the  "Wtllls"  and 
“Wallys”  and  "Germania”  which— as  the 
world  knows— have  been  produced  only  as  j 
tributes  to  a business  policy  which  is  (in  j 
I the  old  common  law  phrase)  “Contra  bonos  | 
mores.” 

But,  as  has  been  intimated,  there  w'as  so  j 
much  to  be  grateful  for  in  last  night's 
i "Tristan  und  Isolde”  that  the  grumblers. 

! however  righteous  their  displeasure,  will 
| almost  be  ashamed  of  themselves  if  they 
1 reflect  on  the  things  which  are  inconse- 
quential. The  gratitude  which  was  ob- 
viously felt  by  the  splendid  audience  had 
much  to  expend  itself  upon.  No  one  would 
think  of  beginning  with  the  composer  if  it 
were  not  that  whenever  one  of  his  master- 
. pieces  is  brought  into  juxtaposition  with 
that  of  a manufactured  idol  of  the  later 
j day,  like  Puccini,  for  instance,  he  looms 
so  large  that  an  expression  seems  • neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  one’s  self-re- 
spect. And  next,  the  conductor,  who  was 
last  night  the  truly  interpretative  artist, 
who  passed  the  music  of  the  author 
through  a finely  receptive  mind  and  gave 
it  out  again  with  so  much  of  his  own  emo- 
tionality mixed  with  it  as  to  make  his  work 
also  creative— moving  and  compelling  like  a 
marvellous  improvizatlon.  Then  the  or- 
chestra, as  the  bearer  of  the  largest  mes- 
sage, and  after  that  the  individual  per- 
formers. 

The  most  obviously  ignorant,  dishonest 
and  malignant  attack  ever  made  on  the 
Metropolitan  establishment  , was  written 
last  spring  by  a German  visitor  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  attended  a performance 
here  of  “Parsifal. " To  him  the  represen- 
tation was  nothing-  more  than  beautiful 
voices  spectacularly  clothed.  The  beauty 
of  the  voices  of  our  singers  is  something 
that  even  tne  jaundiced  opinion  of  Ger- 
many must  concede;  but  he  would  disclose 
a,  sorry  appreciation  of  art  who  would 
record  nothing  more  than  that  after  last 
night's  "Tristan”;  who  would  not  marvel 
1 even  though  he  had  observed  Its  growth, 

1 at  the  splendor  of  Mme.  Fremstad's  im- 
personation of  the  heroine;  at  the  beauty 
of  her  singing  merely  as  song,  irrespective 
of  its  dramatic,  message;  at  the  variety 
and  loveliness  of  her  action,  the,  plasticity 
and  gracefulness  of  her  poses;  the  expres- 
sive mobility  of  her  face.  Long  mem- 
ories, which  arc  always  affectionate,  go 
back  to  representations  in  which  there  1 
were  greater  moments,  which  made  the 
listener  recognize  that  "Tristan,”  like  the 
Shakesperia.n  plays,  is  full  of  quotations: 
j but  even  such  memories  win  not  recall  a 
performance  of  such  sustained  and  con- 
tinent beauty. 

Mention  of  newcomers  in  the  great  cast 
must,  of  course,  be  made.  They  were 
Mme.  Matzenauer,  as  Brangane;  Hermann 
Weil,  as  Kurwenal,  and  Lambert  Murphy, 
who,  as  the  unseen  sailor  singing  at  the 
masthead,  does  so  much  to  create  the  at- 
mosphere which  flows  through  the  first 
act.  That  function  he  performed  well  last 
night.  Mme.  Matzenauer’s  generous  out- 
pouring of  her  large  voice  seemed  at  times 
ta  stlrqulate  Signor  Toscanini  to  an  equally 
generous  outpouring  of  tlie  orchestral  tone: 


but  it  va-i  ono  of  the  delightful  features 
of  the  evening  that  tiie  combined  voices, 
human  anti  instrumental,  made  so  rich  a 

concord. 

More  might  have  been  asked  of  Herr 
Weil,  whose  tones  were  a tritie  unsteady, 
though  his  barytone  was  agreeable  and  his 
command  of  it  commendable.  His  was,  at 
the  worst,  only  a case  of  a little  exaggera- 
tion of  emotion,  natural  enough  perhaps  to 
one  trying  to  make  a deep  impression  upon 
an  untried  and  unknown  public.  Herr 
Burrian.  it  must,  be  added  for  the  sake  of 
the  record,  who  lias  often  sung  and  acted  i 
-the  part  of  Tristan  well,  was  in  such  poor 
vocal  condition  that  consideration  was 
asked  for  him  after  the  first  act.  The  parts 
in  the  representation  were  distributed  as 
follows: 

Tristan Carl  Burrian 

Kor.lg  Marke Herbert  Witherspoon 


i Isolde  Olive  Fremsta,] 

Kurwenol 1 • Hermann  Well 

(Ills  first  appearance  her.-.) 

• ! Melot Wldlam  Illnsha'" 

Brang'a»ne Margarete  Matzenauer 

Bln  lltrt Albert  Reiss 

Der  Steuermann Tullus  Rayor 

Stlmme  dca  Ssemanus Lambert  Murphy 

Conductor,  Arturo  Toscanini. 

H.  E.  K. 


JV  trd 


•• LO  BETA'S'/, ” AT  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN OPERA  HOUSE. 


A Pretty  Oltl  Story  Set  to  Simple  and  I n- 
affected  Music— The  Production  One 
of  Great  Beauty  and  Taste  Mine. 
Gadskl  and  Jadlowker  Hie  I, overs. 


r “Lobetanz,”  a musical  play  in  three  acts 
L>Ilt 


and  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  they  lived 
happy  ever  after.  And  lest  a vital  point 
be  overlooked,  let  it  be  stated  right  here 
that  Lobetanz' s last  song  is  a waltz  and 
that  it  sets  the  whole  stage  dancing 

“Lobetanz”  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  ever  fell  upon  the  weary 
heads  of  the  professional  critics.  It  is  an 
opera  without  symbolism  or\  leading 
motives.  There  is  no  buried!  ethical 
lesson  to  unearth,  no  complicated  web 
of  representative  musical  fragments  to 
unravel  and  label  with  more  or  less  in- 
forming titles.  It  is  just  a pleasing  little 
lyric  play,  made  without  pretentiousness 
without  any  large  originality,  without 
any  endeavor  to  find  a new  style.  It 
plainly  aims  at  nothing  more  than  to 
afford  a brief  season  of  innocent  enter- 
tainment, in  which  petty  sentiment  is 
paired  with  agreeable  and  unambitious 
music.  It  is  a slight  work  and  should  not 
be  broken  on  a wheel  because  it  is  not  in 
the  same  class  as  “Tristan  und  Isolde” 
or  even  “Tosca.” 

Without  doubt  most  observing  opera- 
goers  will  take  note  of  some  harmless 
resemblances  in  the  incidents  of  the 
first  act  to  their  forerunners  in  “Parsifal” 
and  “Die  Meistersinger.”  The  chorus  of 
maidens  and  its  interruption  by  the 
entrance  of  Lobetanz  suggest  Parsifal 
and  the  flower  girls,  while  the  entrance 
of  the  King  and  the  ridiculous  minstrels— 
admirably  made  up  and  enacted  by  the 
choristers— will  recall  the  “Meistersinger" 
procession  with  a multiplication  of  Beck - 


complished  singer.  It  is  no-  news  tty 
attentive  operagoers  that  Mme.  Gadski 
has  gained  much  in  finesse  in  recent  j 
seasons.  But  certainly  at  no  time  has 
she  sung  anything  with  such  exquisite 


finish  as  she  sang  the  solo  in  the  first  act  I 
yesterday.  Her  perfect  command  of  j 
her  piano  tones,  the  certain  poise  of  the  . 


voice,  the  unerring  judgment  of  force  I 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  shading  resulted 


in  a piece  of’  poetic  delivery  seldom 
equalled  on  the  local  stage  The  rest! 


such  fine  examples  as  “Lasst  mich  mle 
“Am  Bache"  and  the  one  set  down 
"The  Maiden’s  Lament"  should  bo 
mltted  to  make  their  fullest  appeiui; 
on  the  whole  the  newcomer  acquitted 
self  so  well  that  as  warm  a feeljn 
gratitude  went  out  toward  her  as  to 
Duinrosch  for  his  exquisite  accumj 
ments.  H.  13} 


was  performed  at  the  Metropolitan  ypera 
House  yesterday  afternoon  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country.  The  author  of  the 
book  is  Otto  Julius  Bierbaum,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  contemporaneous 
writers  of  Germany,  and  the  composer 
Ludwig  Thuille,  a Tyrolese  musician, 
long  a student  and  afterward  a teacher 
at  the  Munich  Conservatory  and  for  some 
time  conductor  of  a male  chorus  in  the 
Bavarian  capital.  His  “Lobetanz"  was 
first  given  in  Mannheim  in  1898. 

The  disclosure  of  a new  work  at  a mat- 
inee was  in  the  nature  of  an  offence  against 
tradition,  but  “Lobetanz”  ought  to  be 
especially  a matinee  opera.  It  is  short,  and 
simple  and  its  appeal  is  made  without  the 
aid  of  any  of  the  pretentious  machinery, 
metaphysical,  dramatic  or  musical,  so 
extravagantly  provided  for  the  manu- 
facture of  most  modern  lyric  plays.  The 
writers  of  this  piece  call  it.  a “musical 
play,”  but  that  is  merely  a euphemism. 
It  is  an  opera,  a comic  opera  at  that,  al- 
‘though  the  prison  and  the  gallows  figure 
prominently  in  it. 

Thq  story  is  far  from  new  and  doubtless 
the  folklorists  will  gratify  themselves 
and  entertain  their  readers  by  rehearsing 
the  delectable  history  of  all  the  sick  prin- 
cesses who  from  the  mists  of  human  an- 
tiquity to  the  present  have  been  cured  by 
the  advent  of  the  poet  or  minstrel  with 
the  sovereign  balm  of  his  soul  stirring 1 
song.  Even  fact  has  not  hesitated  to 
imitate  fable  in  this  uplifting  conception, 
for  did  not  the  tenor  Raff  heal  by  his  song 
the  melancholy  of  the  Princess  Belmont, 
and  Anthony  the  Trumpeter  the  woes 
of  many  a good  vroew  of  the  Manhattoes 
and  the  Connecticut  valley? 

The  Princess  in  this  little  opera  is  very 
6iok  and  all  the  minstrels  of  her  father's 
'court  cannot  better  her  state.  Lobetanz, 
a wandering  fiddler,  awakens  her  interest 
land  she  sits  up  and  takes  lively  notive  of 
Em.  Thereupon  the  minstrels  declare 
Pthat,  he  is  exercising  magic  He  flees. 
ljn  the  second  act  we  behold  Lobetanz 

I 


messers. 

But  when  these  superficial  resemblances 
have  been  noted  there  remains  a thor- 
oughly charming  act,  replete  with  the 
spirit  of  the  good  old  fairy  tales,  mediaeval 
in  its  pictorial  aspects  and  musically 
quite  delightful.  On  the  whole  this 
seems  to  be  theatrically  the  best  act  in 
the  little  opera,  for  its  combination  of 
allurements  for  the  eye  and  the  ear  and 
its  subtle  appeal  to  our  immortal  affec- 
tion for  the  good  old  days  of  Orpheus 
work  together  to  leave  us  with  the  illu- 
sion that  we  have  been  in  Germany  in 
the  age  of  Teutonic  fable. 

Musically  this  first  act  has  a gentle 
charm,  for  the  choir  of  girls  has  delicate 
measures  and  Lobetanz  himself  utters 
melodic  phrases  of  unaffected  tunefulness 
The  entrance  of  the  court  is  decorated 
with  knightly  trumpet  calls  and  with 
much  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
orchestration.  The  air  of  the  Princess  is 
daintily  conceived  and  also  daintily  de- 
veloped, and  the  act  is  brought  to  an  , 
effective  conclusion.  . 

The  chief  charm  of  the  second  act  is 
the  monologue  of  Lobetanz,  which  is  alto- 
gether captivating  in  its  declamation  and 
its  snatch  of  folksong  melody. i The  duet 
with  the  Princess,  with  its  canonic  be- 
ginning, is  pretty  and  the  situation  sug- 
gests “Tristan  und  Isolde”  reduced  to 
the  measure  of  a child’s  tale.  The  act 
as  a whole  is  tenuous  in  substance,  but 
it  has  ingratiating  fancy  to  commend  it. 

The  third  act  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  striking  of  the  three.  With  the 
prison  scene  the  composer  has  carried 
his  muse  and  his  hearers  into  a new  terri- 
tory. that  of  the  grotesque.  The  taunts 
of  the  ribald  crowd,  the  bravado  song  of 
Lobetanz,  the  wild  dance  of  the  prisoners, 
the  gruesome  “Tooraloo”  of  the  oldest 
of  them,  and  the  sudden  interruption  of 


of  her  music  was  not  so  exacting  in  its 
demands  and  she  proved  easily  equal 
to  it.  Her  impersonation  as  a whole 
was  most  charming. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  dis- 
charged their  duties  most  creditably, 
and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  any  of  the 
rest  of  them  to  make  special  mention 
of  the  uncommonly  pretty  singing  of 
the  boy's  solo  by  Lambert  Murphy.  The 
mounting  of  the  opera  was  beautiful 
and  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  deserves  high 
commendation  for  it.  The  costumes 
were  rich  and  tasteful  and  the  three 
scenes  models  of  stagecraft.  The  stage 
management  was  satisfactory,  and  finally 
Alfred  Hertz  conducted  the  performance, 
with  the  greatest  artistic  enthusiasm 
, and  with  most  sympathetic  feeling  for 
the  poetic  character  of  the  play.  The 
full  cast  wasTas  follows: 

Lobetanz Hermann  .latllowker 

Tbe  Princess Johanna  Gadsltl 

The  King. William  Hinshaw 

First  Dark  Girl Lenora  Sparkes 

First  Fair  Girl Anna  Case 

The  Forester - Basil  Ruysdae 

Tbe  Hangman Oscar  Sannce 

Tae  Judge  Herbert  Witherspoon 

First  Prisoner.  . .Basil  Ruysdact 

Second  Prisoner Julius  Bayet 

Third  Prisoner Paolo  Anantan 

Fourth  Prisoner Ludwig  IKIrgs taller 

An  Old  Prisoner Stcfcn  Buckreus 

X youth Lambert  Murphy 


'reposing  in  a bower  in  a forest.  Thither 


the  hangman’s  entrance  to  carry  off  his 
prey— all  theseare  depicted  with  the  skill 


of  a musician  who  knows  well  the  stand- 
ard materials  of  his  art.  The  dance  with 
its  staccato  notes  on  the  xylophone  is 
genuinely  clever,  though  no  one  would 
regard  it  as  remarkably  original. 

The  final  scene  is  well  written,  though 
without  doubt  many  will  feel  that  the 
waltz  is  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
score.  The  song  of  the  young  peasant 
is  most  pleasing  and  the  last  appeal  of 
Lobetanz  is  well  made.  The  waltz,  though 
not  an  elevated  piece  of  composition,  will 
probably  find  favor  with  the  general  pub- 
lic or  at  least  with  that  “tired  business 
man”  who  vainly  seeks  in  the  opera  house 
the  spicy  joys  of  the  so-called  comic 

opera.”  , 

\s  a whole  this  score  leaves  the  im- 
pression of  facility  in  construction  without 
iaree  gifts  of  invention.  Thuille  s music 
is  well  planned  to  fit  the  situations.  It 

I . - r Lil. cf  nnr 


wanders  the  Princess,  and  the  two  are  ; embodies  the  gentle  emotions  of  the  story 
Brought  together  again  to  their  manifest  | n interests  the  musical  hearer 


brought  together  again  to  tneir  manliest  i - it  interest*  r 

iov  Naturally  they  sing  a love  duet  and  ' ithout  calling  upon  him  for  profound 
inevitably  the  King  and  the  incompetent  i analysis.  It  ought  to  win  favor  wRh  the 
catch  them.  This  time  Lob  lone!  I casual  operagoer  by  reason  of  ite  rank 


minstrels  catch  them  mis  time  loo. tan.-, . ™dV”and“  th^'  aim ple~ directness  of  its 
Hoes  not  escape.  . Btvle. 


, Next,  we  see  the  youth  in  prison,  waiting  " rhe  treatment  of  the  voices  is  skilful 
'to  be  hanged  as  a sorcerer  The  other  throughout.  The  choruses  of  the  girls 


Pr,80ner8  I ihe^risoners’  “ 


« hat  the  Germans  call  “gallows  humor.  [ — scene  well. 

B’-t  he  responds  with  a mad  and  merry  Te  made,  though  naturally  the 

eong  and  they  all  join  in  a wild  dance.  U,on’8  share  falls  to  Lobetanz.  But  it  is  a 
Then  comes  the  hangman  and  takes  [pleasure  telisten  toanopjwa  m^hichso 


- . - nraise.  His  Treatment  — *“• 

ing  spectacle  of  the  execution.  Lobetanz  t^-uj  ancj  founded  on  fine  skill,  while  his 

has  the  right  of  a last  request,  and  he 


Ciu-Cio-San  ’ 

Suzuki  

Kate  Pinkerton  Tv. 

li.  F.  Pinkerton 

Sharpless  

Goro  

Yamadori  

Lo  Zio  Bonzo 

Yakuside  

11  Commissario  linperiale 


. Bei  nan  Begin 
1’Taiu  < s.  Ccrn 
. .Giulio  Lavoie 

41M  BUTTERFLY”  SUNp. 

f / 

Martin 


■ •Geraldine  Faria 
-■•■Rita  lorn i 
Helen  Maplesoi 
Riccurdo  Martii 
• Antonio  Scott 
...Angelo!  Bad. 
•Pietro  \udisie 


Geraldine  j'arrar  and  TUecCr^t 
In  the  Puccini  Opera. 


“Madam a Butterfly,'’  with  Miss  Faiiar 
as  the  fifteen-yea r-old^Cfo-C io-San , 'fas 
the  opera  offered  at  the’Metropolitan  ast1 
night,  which  was  the  second  Monday 
night  of  the  season.  The  popularity!  of 
Puccini’s  excursion  into  the  land  of  Japa- 
nese screens  and  fans  seems  to  be  quite 
as  great  as  it  was  when  the  sinuous  little 


heroine  made  her  earliest  musical  bows 
> a publio  which  already  knew  herjae 
speaker  and  not  as  a singer.  The  MetVo 


THE  RUSSIAN  SYMPHONY  . 


Large  Audience  at  Carnegie  Hall  at 
Opening  of  Society's  Ninth  Season. 

Tbe  Russian  Symphony  Society,  under 
the  leadership  of  Modest  Altschuler, 
opened  its  ninth  season  with  a concert 
at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  The  orches- 
tra’s new  concert  master,  Karl  Klein, 
filled  the  chair  recently  left  vacant  by 
Nicolai  Sokoloff.  The  Russian  pianist, 
Arthur  Friedheim,  was  the  soloist. 

The  purpose  of  this  society  is  to  bring 
forward  the  works  of  Russian  composers, 
new  and  old.  A departure  from  this  plan 
was  made  last  night  by  the  introduction 
of  Liszt’s  E flat  concerto  on  a programme 
otherwise  devoted  to  Tschaikowsky. 
Three  of  Tschaikowsky's  compositions 
were  presented,  his  “Pathetic”  symphony, 
the  adagio  cantabile  from  the  D minor 
sextet  for  strings,  entitled  “Souvenir  de 
Florence,”  and  the  "Slavic  March.”  The 
sextet  for  strings  was  put  down  on  the 
programme  as  adapted  for  orchestra  by 
Mr.  Altschuler  and  thus  played  for  the 
first  time. 

The  orchestra  rendered  its  part  of  the 
music  last  evening  with  an  interest  wholly 
admirable.  Its  skill  was  not  always 
flawless,  but  in  slow  movements  it  dis- 
played much  discriminating  feeling  for 
mood  and  effect.  'The  large  audience 
present  enjoyed  its  work  and  gave  gener- 
ous applause. 

Mr.  Friedheim  made  his  firslappearance 


4L 

Concert  of  Dvorak’s  Music. 


ditan  Opera  House  has  been  a home  for 
works  of  Rucoini  and  its  pa  t rons 
early  love  his  lush  melody.  In  no  other 
.,f  his  operas  has  he  gathered  together 
more  sensuous  charms  than  in  “Madama 
Butterfly.” 

The  house  accordingly  was  crowded 
last  evening  and  behind  t he  rail  assembled 
in  goodly  numbers  those  birds  of  good 
omen,  the  "standees."  The  per  forma* 
.for  some  unaccountable  reason  did  hot 
'evoke  as  much  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tion as  usual.  Perhaps  it  is  no  longer: 
fashionable  to  applaud  vigorously,  and 
Monday  night  is  the  fashionable  night. 

Miss  Farrar’s  impersonation  of  the  un- 
happy little  Japanese  fan  girl  is  familiar 
to  this  public.  It,  would  be  idle  to  try  to 
make  extended  comment  on  her  interpre- 
tation, because  it  has  not  altered  in  any 
essential  since  it  was  first  made  known  to 
New  York.  Perhaps  the  possibilities-of 
the  r&le  are  not  so  great  as  Puccini’s  most 
I ardent  admfrei%  would  have  us  believe. 

But  at  any  rate  Miss  Farrar’s  Cio-Cio-San 
| seems  to  be  a finished  produot,  and  it  is 
i a very  good  one. 

I The  singer  had  a better  equipment 
of  tone  last  night  than  she  had  last  week 
in  “Konigskinder.”  There  was  still  some- 
thing to  lie  desired,  for  the  penetrating 
brilliancy  which  was  in  her  first  appear- 
ances associated  with  all  her  upper  regis- 
ter was  too  frequently  replaced  by  a 
dull  and  lifeless  timbre.  In  the  medium, 
however,  the  voice  sounded  decidedly 
more  hetflthy  and  here  Miss  Farrar  sang 
with  ease,  sustained  phrasing  and  lovely 
color.  , 

Riccardo  Martin  sang  the  music ‘ of 
Pinkerton  with  great  beauty  of  tone  and 
elegance  of  phrasing.  His  action  showed 
increased  acquaintance  with  stage  busi- 
ness. Many  hearers  doubtless  wish  that 
Mr.  Martin’s  lyric  utterances  of  passion 
hadinore  warmth  of  color,  but  it  is  hardly 


The  fourth  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  sub- 


to  be  expected.  His  voice, % though!  a 


tenor,  has  a character  not  unlike  that 
Melba.  It  is  silvery  and  sparkling,  but 


scription  concerts  by  the  Symphonj  so-  -t  cannot  take  on  the  fire  of  red  g^Jd. 
cir-ty  at  the  Century  Theatre  yesterday  Mr>  Martin  is  wise  in  not  trying  to  snau- 
devoted  to  music  by  iate  this  by  changing  his  method  of 


afternoon  was 


Dvorak.  With  the  overabundance  of  or-  production.  If  he  did  try  he  would  gj 
New  York  of  late,  Mr.  DamroschJC^c^orts  ^ ancj  not  grieve  for  what  it  cannot 


Dvorak.  \v  ltn  tne  oxer  - ^““g  and  lose  much.  We  must  eri 

chestral  music  which  is  being Jorcedjpon  notnmg^  fw  what  it  can  ^ 


to  arouse  interest  by  special  programmes  It  is  one  of  the  few  really  fine  tenor  voij 
can  only  be  commended;  the  public  necas  now  to  be  heard  in  opera,  and  Mr.  MaiBn 
to  have  Its  curiosity  piqued,  and  when  this  gi  weU  l 

cm  be  done  with  compositions  by  so  sane,  Scotti  was  once  again  the  excel  int 

respectably  performed,  Hr..TMcl^ 


_ ---  ^ „ ilrnuch  is  done  to  entertain  without  ex- 
poor Lobeta nz  to  his  doom  action  and  to  refresh  without  surfeit. 

The  final  scene  shows  us  the  gallows.  The  performance  was  admirable.  Hof" 
Lobetanz  is  brought  forward,  and  at  the  ( matm  jadlowker  had  the  title  rdleapd^djfl- 


■ command  of  the  Judge  the  Princess,  ] cjowd  an  artistic  stature  larger  than  teat 
nale  and  almost  dead,  is  laid  on  her  bier,  hitherto  supposed  to  he 
where  sire  can  be  revived  by  the  inspirit-  |singmg  w is  treatment  of  tone  was  beau- 


LqQ  fh  0 rlEDl  Cl  Idol  ICtJUCOI/,  OLIVA  xxo  • j 

asks  the  King  to  let  him  try  to  revive  ('enunciation  ofthoe  text  lus  phras^  g rf 

a.  V .■ tu ir a r» ryin or  1 1 his  employme  net  t ofn  nuasno^a  aia 

matic  intelligence^  f no  otoff ' tyfi. 


the  Princess  before  the  hanging. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  fiddle  she 
begins  ‘A  blush.  When  he  sings  she  opens 
her  eyes  and  presently  she  6its  up,  then 
stands  up  and  at  last  rushes  into  his 
arms  So  the  King  joins  their  hands. 


Mr'  Jadlowker’s  Leoetanz  fehould  win  for 
him  a much  greabJ  measure  of  popu- 
larity than  he  already  enjoys.  . 

Mme.  Gadski  was  the  representative 

of  tte  Princess.  This  is  not  a large  role, 
but  it  calls  lor  the  resources  of  an  ac- 


was  the  last  of  the  absolutely  ingenuous 
composers,  and  bis  message  comes  like  a 
refreshing  breeze  through  the  hot  atmos- 
phere which  many  of  his  contemporaries 
created  because  they  were  unable  to  think 
and  express  music  in  the  idiom  which 
once  was  thought  to  be  proper  to  music. 

- Mr.  Damroseh  is  wise  in  not  overburden- 
ing his  audience,  yesterday  he  produced 
I the  symphony  "From  the  New  World,  a 
! -roup  Of  four  songs  and  finally  the  Sla- 
te onic  Rhapsody  in  G minor.  The  songs 
j were  the  least  familiar  feature  of  the 
scheme  and  were  sung  by  a singer  still 
less  familial— Miss  Helen  Reusch,  who,  as 
the  programme  stated,  was  effecting  her 
American  debut.  It  is  saying  more  than 
a little  to  say  that  she  maintained  t 
interest  created  by  a peculiarly  eloquent 
performance  of  the  “American”  symphony 
bv  the  wholehearted  sincerity  of  her  sing- 
ing and  by  the  freshness  and  warmth  of 
her  voice.  At  times  greater  distinctness  of 
enunciation  might  have  been  wished,  for 
only  a few  of  Dvorak’s  songs  are  popu- 
larly  known,  and  it  seemed  desirable  that  I 


conducted  and  under  his  hand  the  mu 
cal  qualities  of  the  score  lost  nothing. 
The  orchestra  played  excellently.  * 1 


iftt 


The  Margulies  Trio. 


r 


The  first  of  the  concerts  of  cliambfl 
sic  for  this  season  by  the  Adelc  Mail 
Trio  took  place  at  the  Carnegie  1.1 
last  night.  The  three  artists  corcjoslng 
tills  organization,  devoted  to  the  di  .fusion 
of  a very  high  type  of  music-lMiSK  fidelc 
Margulies.  Leopold  telchtenberg  an®  I*'0 
Schulz— have  been  playing  togetl  "f  ‘or 
quite  loo  many  years  to  be  menth  rjd 
one  desirous  to  be  gallant  to  the  l3'lf’.  «n' 
during  the  entire  period  they  have  shown 
a most  commendable  ambition  b fV0" 
the  . Sriventlonal  ruts  and  produce  j music 
of  a high  class  and  Interesting,  a so.  'r 
cause  it  was  unfamiliar  to  the  rencr. 
public.  Ust  night  (heir  programnt|  co’1 


inert  no  absolute  novel  t 

, >***  fascinating.  Hr,  r;1I,  , 

—rfonnanre  was  concerned  tierh  wa*  ohl^ 

is,;„i7n  ornWbaMk'  th8f  " 8°’"ldpd  *»«'  fln-j 

eWloLi \T??n,bIe  tl,a'1  <»*  individual  ,,v- 1 

listener  to  ^ a'!’StH  •1us^fled  ‘he  critical 

PfWPeCt'  That  deficiency  ha.' 

tion  Is  ? ;■  and  >,er,'*PS  «t»  explarm- 

Ss  Lm.^  ?"nd  1,1  thp  faPt  <pat  the 
too  Tou  ' an<  ,)rivate  Performances  are 
her  mmif"  orf  Nation  devoted  to  cham 
out  it-  C mUst  have  opportunity . to  work 
DatienM  . pr°sraininos  as  assiduously  and 
y.as  a sol°  Performer  does  his— 

ious  ls°’tin  |faCt'  'f  thR  *aste  of  the  fasti<l- 
a chon  i mPt'  -'n'!  an  audience  at 

unh  ss  fr  C°nCert  18  not  *’°rth  Playing-  for 
is  not  % *7  asUdioUS'  Chamber  music 

few  n * man%but  Cor  the  aristocratic 
few-tho  few  in  sympathy  with  the  music 
and  the  players.  There  was  a recognition 
of  this  in  the  impression  which  the  sonata 
tor  pianoforte  and  violin  by  Paderewski. 
Played  by  Miss  Margulies  and  Mr.  Lichten- 
burg  made,  as  compared  with  the  effect 
Of  the  trios  by  Haydn  and  Boss!  which 
preceded  and  followed  it.  though  it  was 
pleasant  to  observe  the  continence  dis- 
closed  in  the  first— an  indication  on  the 
trJJ  Pa‘'t  of  the  players,  especially  by  Miss  Mar- 
i „ eR'  t-hat  they  recognized  the  fact  that1 


scenery  remembered  by  our  grandfathers 
again  did  service.  It  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  learn  in  just  what  section  of  the 
Bronx  was  discovered  that,  garden  of  the 
second  act. 


Vi 


the  musical  voice  of  a century  and  a quar- 
ter ago  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
Q °f  to-da.v  and  made  to  sound  like  it. 
J Miss  Margulies  showed  so  little  disposi- 
nt'on  to  force  the  tone  of  the  pianoforte 
-lethal  the  wish  was  not  far  that  she  might 
have  had  a harpischord  on  which  to  dis- 
play her  digital  skill  and  show  the  de- 
lightful balance  and  relationship  of  tone 
which  existed  when  this  kind  of  chamber 
music  was  writt#n.  H.  E.  K. 

ME.  ZIMBALIST’S  RECITAL 


^ VinJ  "2  '2- 

CONCERT  MUSIC  OF  ONE  DAY 

I yyirv^^- — f * / 1 

ZMMBALIST  GIVES  < ANOTHER 

i a VIOLIN  RECITAL. 

3 U AT  

An  Interesting  Performance  at  Carnegie  j 
Hall — The  Adele  Margulies  Trio  I 
Plays  Muslo  by  Haydn.  Paderewski 
and  Enrico  Boss!  in  the  Evening. 

j Efrem  Zimbalist,  the  young  Russian 
violinist,  gave  a recital  at  Carnegie  Hall 
j yesterday  afternoon.  His  programme 
comprised  Handel’s  sonata  in  E major, 
Bach’s  “Chaconne,”  Max  Bruch’s  “Scotch 
Fantasia,”  his  own  suite  in  the  old  style,  | 
Schumann's  “Abenlied,”  Kreisler’s  “Ca- 
price Viennoise,”  Tor  Aulin's  “Humors 
esque”  and  a tarantella  by  Sarasate. 
There  was  an  audience  of  good  size,  but 
there  was  room  for  more.  The  applause 
was  highly  specialized, 
i Mr.  Zimbalist ’s  violin  playing  gave 
promise  at  the  outset  of  becoming  one  of 
the  most  interesting  studies  of  the  current 
season;  but  if  yesterday’s  recital  had  been 
-he  first  disclosure  of  his  powers,  the  close 
observer  might  have  been  deceived  into 
the  conclusion  that  the  measure  of  his 
stature  had  been  too  easily  reached. 
/There  were  more  evidences  of  immaturity 
(yesterday  both  in  style  and  insight  than 
Jin  previous  appearances.  Nor  were  the 


w w i — ci-rih  cro.  ui  were  me 

Violinist  Plays  One  of  His  Own  |teohnic8  always  impeccable.  Perhaps 

nevitienc.  ,+  r ■ -r  “*  I the  young  player  was  tired,  for  even  the 

p . tions  at  Carnegie  Hall.  fyoung  man  rejoicing  in  his  strength  is 
1 .from  Zimbalist  gave  his  third  vioiin  ] Prone  to  overdo  things. 
ro(  Hal  fn  i arnegie  Hall  yesterday  after-  i Tlle  most  satisfactory  performance 
poon  before  an  audience  that  nearly  niled  i was  that  of  the  Handel  sonata,  in  which 
im.  On  the  lirnprami-nA  I t.ViA'rp  wroro  hotmtifiil  m zt „ ■ i _ r> 


Jhe  auditorium.  On  the  programme  was 
composition  by  the  violinist  himself,  a 
J&uite  m the  Old  Style.  It  proved  to  b;  * 
_racefuh  5 P1'6Ce  °f  work'  melodious  and 
|Mr.  Zimbalist  also  plaved  Handel’s 

tests' 

Jaunty  of  tone,  with  broarl  frJI  Llv.i  anv 
/faultless  techniau©  Thr  and 

ih bn  to  several  Scores  ° aUd,ence  forced 
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METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE.— 
Faust,  opera  in  four  acts,  by  Charles 
Gounod. 

’ 1 i ' ' ’ T Mr.  Hermann  Jadlowker 

Mcphlgtopheles. Mr.  Leon  Rotlder 

Valentm Mr.  Link  Giliy 

Wagner.  Mr.  Bernard  Bdgud 

■ In  g ierite Miss  Geraldine  Farrar 

\r«  ft Miss  joanop  Mauboim-g 

”»rt“e — Miss  .Marie  Mattfeld 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  turned  to 
its  childhood  again  last  night  and  gave  a 
performance  of  "Faust.”  Tt  was  probably 
as  good  a performance  of  ''Faust"  as  is 
usually  seen  nowadays  at  the  Broadway 
tabernacle  of  song,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
Charles  Gounod  would  have  crowned  the 
wows  of  any  of  the  participants,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Valentine.  Dinh 
Giliy.  besides  being  the  possessor  of  a voice 
of  unusual  resononce,  has  been  trained  in 
the  true  traditions  of  French  opera.  Tie 
proved  this  again  last  night.  The  Mephis- 
topheles  of  Mr.  Rathier  was  also  good  in  a 
conventional  fashion,  and  his  voice  ade- 
quate, wlnle  Mme.  Maubourg  made  of  Siebel 
a most  ingratiating  ligure. 

"’here  remained  the  Faust  of  Mr.  Jod- 
UaTSUertte  Of  Miss  Farrar. 

that  h.  * mrei'’  U iS  °nIy  fai1'  «ay 
fafsitv  m a''  tr°m  S°0Cl  voice  and  the 
L due  t f lnt°nation  wa^  Probably  large- 
b due  to  physical  causes.  But  in  spite  of 

ZT™L°itS  ^ eXCeI,en‘  Sinsh^  » -as 

not  a performance  such  as  the  Fausts  of 
tune  gone  by  would  have  recognized. 

Then  there  was  Miss  Farrar.  it  wa. 
Officially  stated  that  MissT’arrar  had  dur- 

URhteSa^rS  bwh°o(7-er7teen  t>°UndS 

,"f*ht  »»  reason  to  T- 

, no uncement.  Never  ha,,  , , ‘ an 

ci  nau  s ue  looked  pret- 
tier nor  move  charmino-  , 

won't  carry  Marguerite,  and' ''mZh'eIT- 

innocence  have  alwivs  usticatert 

r“n i ^4ways  been  sui 

They  originated  with  j ..  ^cnc-  13, 

hoped  that  they  wi„  end  J8  tP 

nights  Marguerite  gave  eVerv  i f 

having  had  at  least  a nee  - eVK,Cnce  of 
| Nuremberg's  Great  White  Wav'  ^ 

| Giuseppe  \ sturpni,  formerf  of  ,,,. 
j.Ham,nerste,4  s forces,  made  his  first -o  ' 
pearanee  as  a conductor  at  the  vt  * 
politan.  His,  performance  L.  PM'" 
ous  one,  though- • there  ’ a xisfn'~ 

might  easily  haveXen  ?„  ***** 

(greater  polish.  The  sam  ,>rovei1  by 
If  16  Prehistoric 


there  were  beautiful  repose  and  finish  of 
I style  coupled  with  ravishing  richness 
and  smoothness  of  tone.  Here,  too, 
Zimbalist’s  finish  and  polished  coolness 
were  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  cleanout  classic. 

The  Bach  chaconne  was  unevenly  per- 
formed. In  the  beginning  it  disappointed 
by  reason  of  its  repression,  while  in  cer- 
tain of  the  variations  there  were  moments 
when  the  intonation  was  at  least  doubtful. 
But  the  reading  was  on  the  whole  one  of 
high  dignity  and  sincerity  and  the  latter 
half  of  the  work  was  interpreted  with 
breadth.  In  the  Bruch  fantasia  Mr. 
Zimbalist  again  wavered  at  times  in  his 
intonation,  but  the  instances  were  few 
and  might  pass  unnoticed  in  the  art  of  a 
player  not' so  generally  accurate  as  this 
one.  In  the  middle  movement  of  the 
composition  there  was  a beautiful  dis- 
play of  tone  and  finished  bowing.  The 
finale  gave  the  violinist  an  opportunity 
to  publish  once  more  his  incisiveness  of  I 
rhythm,  but  in  some  of  the  bravura  he  wa«  I 
not  as  distinct. as  he  usually  is 

■3jhe  impression  left  after  the  nlayint 
of  the  three  larger  works  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  that  there  had  been  more 
violin  performance  than  interpretation 
more  outward  style  than  emotional  pene- 
tration. Yet  what  had  been  given  was 
so  admirable  that  it  fully  deserved  the 
vigorous  and  braveiy  sustained  applause 
of  the  faithful. 

In  the  evening  the  Adele  Margulies. 
Irio  gave  its  first  subscription  concert 
at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum . The  programme 
consisted  of  Haydn’s  E flat  trio,  Pade- 
rewski’s sonata  in  A minor,  opus'  13  for 
violin  and  piano,  and  Enrico  Bo’ssi’s 
trio  in  D major,  opus  123.  Mr.  Pade- 
rewski s sonata  is  one  of  his  earlier  works. 

It  preceded  the  “Polish  Fantasia,”  opus 
14,  by  a long  interval,  and  while  it  is 
musical  and  ingratiating  it  is  hardly  in 
p serious  and  ambitious  manner 

of  the  pianist’s  subsequent  works. 

• not  so  continent  as  Paderewski 

in  the  matter  of  composition,  was  ad- 
dicted to  a greater  severity  of  style  in 
•Vs  ,eaf]ler  days.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  severity  was  what  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  become  an  opera 
writer,  as  all  good  Italian  musicians 
should.  He  even  called  the  work  heard 
last  night  a “Trio  Sinfonica,”  which 
is  at  least  a formidable  title. 

The  Adele  Margulies  Trio  is  composed 
oi  the  capable  pianist  who  gives  the 
organization  its  title,  Leopold  Xichten- 
berg.  violin,  and  Leo  Schulz,  ’cello.  These 
three  artists  play  well  and  have  earned 
a hrm  place  in  the  regard  of  music  lovers. 


Siegfried  Carl  Burrlan 

LiUnther  Hermann  Weil 

Hagen  Putnam  Griewold 

AlWich  Otto  Goritz 

Bunnhllde Johanna  Gadski 

Gutrune Rita  Fornia 

Wauitraute  Margaret e Matzenauer 

Woglinde  .uenora  Spark ob 

Weligunde Bella  Alten 

Flosshilde  Florence  Wickham’ 

Conductor  j..  .Alfred  Hertz  j 


| Wagner’s  “Der  Ring  des  Nlbelungen”  j 
\ ! was  brought  to  a conclusion  last  night  I 
! at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  It  wil 
| j be  begun  some  time  later  in  the  season 
(and  in  all  human  probability  the  middle 
will  be  hoard  before  the  beginning.  But 
that  is  the  way  wo  do  things  after  the  1 
! four  dramas  become  repertory  pieces,  j 
j However,  if  the  other  portions  of  the  j 
work  are  as  well  done  as  “Gotterdam-  | 
merung  ’ was  last  night  we  may  hope! 
for  a season  of  much  interest  when  the  • 
four  are  marshalled  in  their  proper  order  I 
in  that  sacred  “cyelus”  which  blooms! 
with  the  crocus  in  the  spring,  tra-la.  | 
The  performance  last  night  had  a nota- 
ble cast,  and  in  this  respect  it  renewed 
some  of  the  older  traditions  of  the  Metro- 
politan. Its  one  newcomer  was  Putnam 
Griswold,  who  was  heard  as  Hagen,  but 
Mme.  Matzenauer  as  1 Valtraute  and  Mr, 

\\  <?il  as  Gunther  were  new  to  their  roles 
here.  The  other  principals  were:  Mme. 
Gadski  as  Brunnhilde,  Miss  Fornia  as 
Gutrune,  Mr.  Burrian  as  Siegfried,  Mr. 
Goritz  as  Alberich,  and  the  Misses  Alten 
Sparkes  and  Wickham  as  the  Rhine 
daughters.  j*  vw^ 

Mr.  Griswold  sang  in  this  city  in  Mr. 
Savage’s  production  of  “Parsifal”  in 
English.  Since  that  time  he  has  become 
one  of  the  foremost  basses  of  Germanv 
and  he  came  to  New  York  from  Berlin, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  favorites 
a the  opera.  His  Hagen  justified  the 
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DOUBLE  BILL  AT  THE  OPERA. 

Large  Audience  Hears  “Cavalleria” 
and  “Pagliacci,”  with  Caruso  as  Canio. 


Santuzza 
Lola  . . 
Turlddu 
Alfio  .. 
Lucia  . 


CAVALLKRIA 


• Mari; 


„ PAGLIACCI 

ft  eel  da  . _ . .'yJwH 

Cm  n ir>  ******* ***** ^ • Bella  A lten  J 

....  Enric  o Carusojl 
. . . .Antonio  Scott®! 
.‘Angelo  Bad&i* 


i Silvio 


Conductor,  Giuseppe  Sturanl 


rllly 


4.  i.-  * jutsiuiBu  one 

reputation  which  preceded  him,  and  this 
is  an  achievement  which  deserves  a 
record  His  voice  sounded  somewhat 
hoarse  last  night,  but  its  fine  quality  and 
ifWe.L,werf  not  disguised.  He  sang  with 
breadth  of  style  and  his  declamation 
showed  both  dramatic  insight  and  artistic 
culture.  His  interpretation  of  the  part 
uacl  sinister  significance  and  was  full  of 
intelligent  details  of  action,  utterance  and 
j tacial  expression.  This  admirable  im- 
personation  added  much  to  the  general 
eneci,  of  the  representation, 
j Mme.  Matzenauer  sang  W a Ur  ante  s 
I Pal2a^ve  suPerbly.  Pier  delivery  of  it 
j heId.  the  large  audience  breathless  It 
was  intensely  emotional,  seldom  overdone 
in  the  matter  of  tone,  and  excellently 
varied  in  its  touches  of  mood.  Mr.  Weil’s 
Gunther  was  a decided  improvement  on 
his  A ur renal  and  showed  that  he  ought  to 
! p r.?, a useful  addi tion  to  the  company. 

I he  others  in  the  cast  repeated  with 
glory  to  themselves  impersonations  now 
j familiar  to  this  public.  Mme.  Gadski 
sang  well  and  Mr.  Burrian  had  returned 
m fue  lull  possession  of  his  vocal  powers. 

i conducted  and  the  orchestra 

played  with  abundant  coior  and  sonority 
pel  haps  occasionally  a little  too  much 
ot  the  latter. 


HONOR, MAHLER’S  MEMORY. 

< i 

The  Philharmonic  Gives  Memorial  Pro- 
gramme, Including  Funeral  March. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  is  devoting 
its  regular  concerts  in  the  subscription 
series  this  week  to  a memorial  pro- 
gramme in  honor  of  Gustav  Mahler,  the 
conductor  of  the  organization  for  two 
seasons.  The  first  of  these  occurred  last 
evening  in  Carnegie  Hall,  when  the  pro- 
gramme, which  will  be  repeated  to-day, 
•ncluded  the  Funeral  March,  which  is  the 
iirst  movement  of  Mahler's  fifth  sym- 
phony, excerpts  from  " Parsifal,”  and 
Beethoven's  third  symphony. 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  July  7,  IStiN. 
and  died  May  XS,  1911.  Both  these  dates 
fall  outside  of  the  period  during  which 
the  orchestra  is  giving  concerts  and, 
therefore,  it  became  necessary  to  choose 
some  arbitrary  date  for  the  programme 
given  in  his  honor.  It  might  have  been 
more  appropriate  to  devote  more  of  the 
programme  to  Mahler’s  own  music,  espe- 
cially as  “ Parsifal  ” is  to  be  heard  in 
the  opera  house  next  week.  However, 
the  compilation  of  memorial  programmes 
is  a delicate  matter,  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Stransky  intends  to  play  more  Mahler 
symphonies  later  in  the  season. 

Whether  the  audience  gathered  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  dead  musician,  or  was  at- 
tracted by  the  programme,  no  mere  re- 
porter of  musical  doings  can  be  sure,  but 
the  tact  remains  that,  without  a soloist, 
the  Philharmonic  Society  last  night  drew 
the  largest  audience  of  its  present  season 
up  tc  date. 

Aside  from  the  line  printed  in  heavy 
black  type  on  the  programme,  “ In  Mem- 
ory of  Gustav  Mahler,”  there  was  noth- 
j ing  either  in  the  way  of  platform  decora- 
tion or  announcement  to  add  to  the  spe- 
ial  nature  of  the  occasion,  and  applause 
followed  all  the  numbers. 

Mr.  Mahler's  Funeral  March  is  a par- 
Utcularly  poignant  composition,  and  bv 
,'many  is  regarded  as  a part  of  his  nest 
| work.  The  fifth  symphony,  of  which  it 
i forms  a part,  has  not  been  performed  in 
j New  York,  if  memory  serves,  since  the  1 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Wil- 
helm Gericke,  played  it  here  in  1906.  Its  j 
first  American  performance  was  bv  the  ! 
’incinnatl  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1905. 

The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Stranskv.  Iasi 
| veiling  played  with  less  sonority,  so  far’ 

) is  the  brass  was  concerned,  and  with 
more  emphasis  laid  on  the  strings,  a.  fie- 
lded gain  in  effect.  It  was  also  observed 
that  the  conductor’s  love  of  sudden  con- 
trasts was  curbed  to  a degree.  His  renti- 
ng of  the  “ Eroica  ” symphony,  there- 
fore. had  very  much  more  to  commend  it 
than  his  performance  of  Beethoven's 
eighth  work  in  that  form. 


The  "double  bill”  of  “ Cavallerla  Rus-1 
ticana  ” and  “ Pagliacci,”  with  Mr.  Caru- 
; so  in  the  latter  and  Mme.  Destinn  , the 
former,  attracted  an  enormous  audience 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  !mt  1 
evening,  as  this  familiar  combination  ot 
two  dramas  of  sultry  Italian  passion  may  ! 
be  relied  upon  to  do.  Both  performances 
•presented  features  that  have  long  been  ! 

| well  known  to  operagoers,  and  are  • vi- 
dently  highly  approved  by  them.  mi 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Mme.  Destinn's  San-  j 
j tuzza  should  be  so,  so  filled  is  the  imper- 
sonation with  deadly  intensity,  so  beau- 
tifully Rung.  There  is  little  that  is  new 
to  be  said  now  of  Mr.  Martin's  Turiddu 
I or  Mr.  Giliy' g Alfio  or  Miss  Mattfeld's 
vU  ia.  Mme  Maubourg  gave  interesting 
fAi-fla  t6  Vn  ,her  sinSin&  of  the  music  al- 
to_Lo)a  of  an  improvement  in  her 
i,  W al,ld  vocal  method.  It  was  charm-  ! 
hl?yt^h°wn  ln  the  little  S0nsr  that  sh» 

stage  Sm§r  aS  She  firSt  enters  upo^  th® 

first6  cgayety  P£  ..the  Proceedings  in  the 
Qirmi- ®Sene  of  Pagliacci " when  the 
e!n?DT!r£iC<imp^Dy  Players  arrives  was 
enhanced  by  the  independence  of  the 
donkey  that  draws  the  cart.  He  decided 
to  lest  upon  the  ground;  and  it  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  comedians 
tor  some  moments  to  free  him  from  his 
trappings  and  set  him  upon  his  feet  again. 
Gayety  is  short  lived  in  “ Pagliacci,”  how-  1 
ever,  and  matters  soon  became  very  se-  I 
whufv,  !+rdeed>  with  the  complications  in  | 
which  the  passions  of  the  human  actors 
weie  involved.  Mr.  Caruso  found  them' 
never  more  so,  and  they  roused  him  to  i 
some  of  his  most  boisterous  and  vehement  ! 

He  has  rarely  been  more  prod- 
igal of  his  voice  or  more  reckless  in  his  I 
outpourings  or  in  his  accentuation  of  all  j 
the  sobbing  passion  that  he  feels  as 
Canio,  reaching  its  climax  in  the  song 
at  the  close  of  the  first  act.  There  was 
no  continence  or  circumspection  here,  and  ! 
he  roused  the  audience  to  riotous  demon-  1 
strations  of  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Scotti  sang 
the  part  of  Tonio  in  his  accustomed  man- 
ner;  Miss  Alten  was  the  Nedda  and  Mr. 

• i fJle  Sllvl°.  Mr.  Sturani's  conduct- 
ing had  energy  and  a certain  authority,  at 
l|  least,  if  not  finish. 

*^2<i  i/  'L  g>  • ‘ c/  / ( 

|“LOHENGRM\F  AT  THE  OPERA. 

First  Appearance  of  Mme.  Matzenauer 
and  Mr.  Weil  as  Ortrud  and  Telramund. 

EYhpr,^rinder  Vo?ler Herbert  Witherspoon 

i ‘ Hermann  Jadlowker  ! 

.'Grt  invi  Lrabant. Olive  Fremstad  : 

fruY  n Telramund Hermann  Weil 

Tx7  n::;:'  * ‘ * • ; • • • Margaret©  Matzenauer 

Heerj nfer  des  Koenigs. . .William  Hinsliaw 


Conductor. 


.Alfred  Hertz 


T ' ' ( 

I An, excellent  performance  of  "Lohen- 
grin was  given  at  the  matinee  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday, 
where  it  was  enjoyed  and  applauded  by 
a \ ery  large  matinee  audience.  It  was  a 
performance  of  much  spirit  and  dramatic 
lorce,  and  it  had  unusual  excellences  on 
the  musical  side  in  the  way  of  ensemble 
and  in  the  performance  of  several  of  ihe 
leading  members  of  the  cast.  Mine.  Frem- 
stad's  Elsa,  as  is  well  known,  is  beauti- 
ful in  conception  and  in  appearance, 
eagerly  ingenuous  and  tender,  i nd  of 
km?1  "vn . y 0 u 1 b f u 1 n e s s . She  was  in  execi- 
■*  t.’011?11  not  always  wholly 

nntls  wh  a Ahe  deUvery  of  her  highest 

WhHnt  luey  were  t0  bR  sung  pian- 
j®”.'110'  But  how  full  of  the  poetry  and 
d^ainy  passion  of  the  music  was  much 
ameins’  bow  potent  a means  for 
‘ivfF,  ,exptress7Ion.  °*'  die  dramatist's  concep- 
uon  Mr.  Jaaiowker's  Lohengrin  has  vo- 

miik  i cy  and  I,owel'  and  it  has 
>outh  and  energy  in  its  favor:  but  ap- 
parently has  not  gained  in  poetic  irnag- 
liici  tion. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance as  Ortrud.  and  added  another 
to  the  series  oi:  successes  that  she  has  I 
already  won  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
House  this  season.  It  was  a dramatic-  i 
any  powerful  impersonation,  finely  com- 
P®spd.  fffiely  executed  in  detail.  She  ex- 
’ )ended  her  vocal  resources  upon  the  mu- 
5ic  lavishly,  and  there  were  thrilling-  mo- 
nents  in  lier  singing,  as  in  the  invocation 

w^lhe7>Th?athen  °ods  in  the  second  act. 
Mme.  Matzenauer  was  somewhat  disposed 
, to  use  an  excess  of  portamento:  tor  the 
most  part  her  declamation  was  admii- 
able.  Mr.  Weil’s  Telramund  had  many 
excellent  qualities,  vocal  and  histrionic, 
and  in  certain  passages  in  his  long  collo- 
| quy  with  Ortrud  in  the  second  act  to 
showed  a fine  intelligence./  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon  acquitted  himself  creditably  as 
HeniJ  the  Fowler,  a part  that  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  communicate  in- 
Herald0”’  and  80  did  Mr-  Hinshaw  as  the 

,^as  much  excellent  work  on  the  : 
part  of  the  chorus. 


WAGNER'S 

heard  m 


forms  TofipSTvS."  the  symphonic  work 
plavwi  yesterday  for  the  first  tune.  » 
dedicated  to  Josef  Stransky.  The  name 
is  taken  from  a poem  by  Giacomo  Leo- 
na-di  In  this  poem  the  poet  no  doubt 
£et  . forth  sad  sentiments  reflected  from 
his  own  life,  as  magnified  by  a morbid 

Vo'n ‘*0*K  «j 
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“LOHENGRIN”  AT  THE  OPERA 


. St  and  a Performance  of  Gen-  ^0rt^^drat5^«'^hiP 

oral  Excellence -Mme.  Fremstad  as  hls  poem  of  ^ohestrai  8^  and  of 
•■Elsa’’  - Mme.  Mat /enauer  Sings  “Or-  that  w .good. yf  t'.reBti£g  textural  design. 

tmd”  Others  In  the  Music  Urania.  .given  Mr. 


Good  Cast 
55  eral 


triul”— tuners  >••  The  reception  K'Xf1'  "Verd:iVwas  hearty. 

I,ol»ngnn-  w ' ro«£ht  »•» 

■ 0wn>  Hou  y “ 

lence  a 1 effects,  a charming 

S^aSrsasrass 


L afternoon  and  the  popular  work, 
orovided  with  a good  cast  drew  to  the 
theatre  a great  audience.  The  perform- 
ance was  one  of  general  and  high  excel- 
lence and  its  various  elements  had  a 
musical  and  dramatic  coherence  which 
liad  its  influence  on  the  audience.  J » 
usual  in  presentations  of  operas  demand- 
ing sustained  singing  combined  with 
dramatic  action  of  much  significance, 
the  most  striking  defects  were  m the 


KiffliiSsss 

and  his  brother.  Jacques  Malkin,  a mo 
linist  from  Paris,  gave  a r 

flftAmoon. 


the  most  striking  detects  “T  linist  1 «*n  * “ ‘\£terday afternoon 

musical  part  of  the  performance  while  Belasc.^  heard  before 

| at  the  same  time  there  were  to  be  found  M one  occasion  being  his  own! 

! the  most  admirable  merits.  flSoiml  some  six  years  ago  in  Mendels  j 


. recorded  touching  the  merits  of  t ie 

b i . - and  their  recognition  on  the  Hues 

stantlal.  

very  naturally  the 

atiornoon  toy  in  Carnegle  Ha„.  where 

Mrmstransky  conducted  the  ’’Pathetic’ 
•million''  by  Tschaikowsky,  for  the  fir.-t 
f,  J v blessing  for  all  conductors  Is  that 
h'  m partly  because  of  its  unjustified 
symphon)  PWt  i h nave  clung  in 

«*Sfesr.sKn 

the  greater  * music.  The  composer 

tVe".Xt  It  reflected  things  which  were 
Knew  that  it  re  ^ while  he  was 


Then  there  came  an  orchestral  transcrip- 
tion by  Liszt  and  Doppler  of  tli  former's 
Hungarian  rhapsody  in  F minor.  But  or- 
chestral transcriptions  of  Liszt's  pianoforte 
pieces  ought  to  be  taboo  in  a Liszt  year. 
The  real  Liszt  Is  the  Liszt  of  the  piano- 
forte. No  critic  will  disturb  that  glory. 


\t  the  popular  concert  In  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  the  evening  (which 
again  drew  an  overflowing  house),  the  i 
chief  attraction  was  Mr.  de  Ptlchmann,  f 
who  played  the  first  of  ChophVs  two 
pianoforte  concertos.  Thebe  were  ot.ier 
features,  such  as  songs  by  Mme.  Gluck 
and  Mr.  Witherspoon,  but  the  one  feature 
(a-  it  turned  out)  was  Mr.  de  Pachmann  s 
performance.  Dissociated  from  the  play- 
er's harlequlnisms  there  has  been  nothing 
■ more  marvellous  In  this  season’s  musical  I 
offerings  than  this  performance  of  the  fa- 
miliar concerto.  But  serious  considera- 
tion of  It  is  absolutely  excluded  b>  such 
monkey  shines  as  Mr  de  Pachmann  made 
it.  It  Is  most  deplorable. H.  L.  tv.  , 


/\ 'ip'J  T & t l O 

The  first  concert  of  the  Barrere  En- 
semble took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  Belasco  Theatre.  'Jhe  programme 
comprized  Mozart’s  serenade  in  E flat, 
Schubert's  introduction  and  variations 


\11  of  which  is  no  more  than  saying 
that  the  eye  may  be  easily  satisfied  by 
the  spectacular  features  of  an  opera, 
while  the  psyche logic  messages  must 
be  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
the  song.  The  celebrated  Pisaroni  was 
so  ugly  that  when  a manager  offered 
her  an  engagement  she  always  sent 
him  her  photograph  before  accepting 
his  signature  to  a contract.  Yet  it  is 
said  that  she  conquered  her  audiences 
with  her  first  phrase. 

If  this  meant ' anything  it  was  that 


recital  some  six  years  ago  Y uv 

thn  Mendelssohn  concerto.  I here 
large  and  very  friendly  audience  present. 


Pisaroni  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
eye  by  her  eloquent  appeal  to  the  mind 
through  the  ear.  Now  yesterday's  per- 
formance of  “Lohengrin"  made  a strong 
appeal  to  the  ear.  but  not  always  to  the 
mind  through  the  ear.  Many  of  its  finer 
musical  episodes  had  more  superficial 
beauty  than  profound  inwardness,  while 
certain  others  had  dramatic  meaning 
without  perfect  musical  embodiment  . 

The  appeal  of  Elsa  (Mme.  Fremstad) 
in  the  first  act  was  exquisitely  poetic 
and  imaginative  in  conception,  but  the 
tonal  qualities  of  it  in  the  aerial  regions 
were  very  uncertain.  But  Mme.  Frem- 
atad's  Elsa  is  on  the  whole  a well  con- 
ceived and  well  executed  impersonation. 
The  singer  understands  the  spiritual 
unrest,  and  discontent  of  the  woman 
whose  very  moment  of  triumph  plunges 
her  into  a deeper  sea  of  doubt.  If.  there- 
fore. the  voice  part  occasionally  calls  for 
sustained  piano  singing  in  the  high 
register  and  the  artist  has  some  tribu- 
lations therefrom  we  must  not  be  too  i 
censorious.  1 

Mme.  Matzenauer’s  Ortrud  was  a ca- 
pable interpretation,  but  not  as  finished 
vocally  as  some  of  her  previous  offer- 
ings. She  made  a most  vigorous  appeal 
to  the  gods  in  the  second  act  and  sang 
her  share  in  the  duet  with  Telramund 
excellently.  Mr.  Jadlowker’s  Lohen- 
grin had  much  vocal  beauty,  but  there 
was  no  convincing  communication  of  the 
mysterious  character  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Grail. 

Mr.  Weil  was  a good  and  intelligent 
Telramund,  Mr.  Hinshaw  delivered  the 
proclamations  of  the  Herald  admirably 
and  Mr.  Witherspoon  sang  the  music 
of  the  King  well.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted. 
The  orchestra  played  capably  and  the 
tinging  of  the  chorus  was  unusually  good. 

S_yA 

SIX  DAY  A FTERXOOS  SIC 

Sixth  Sj  mphonjTlfreeted 
b>  Conductor  Josef  Stransky. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  its  j 
second  regular  Sunday  afternoon  concert 
yesterday  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Music  by 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

Plays  Tschaikowsky’s  “Pathetique” 
Symphony  and  a New  Work. 

What  the  most  popular  opera  is  these  | 
days  of  five  subscription  performances 
and  certain  favorite  singers  thdre  is  no 
means  of  telling,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  most  popular  symphony  is 
Tschaikowsky’s  so-called  “ Pathetique,  ’ 
both  with  audiences  and  conductors.  The 
placing  of  the  work  upon  a programme 
assures  an  organization  of  a well-filled 
theatre,  and  conductors  are  further  al- 
lowed to  gratify  their  desire  to  create  an 
effect  with  this  symphony,  the  success  of 
which  has  been  sensational  since  It  first 
appeared  qn  the  musical  horizon  shortly 
after  the  composer’s  death.  T /'  '(VJ/S 

Joseph  Stransky.  the  new  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  brought  the 
work  forward  yesteruay  afternoon  at  Car- 
negie Hall,  as  it'  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  he  would  sooner  rather  than 
later,  and  as  is  the  custom  of  conductors 
these  days  he  gave  the  work  a “ read- 
ing." The  " allegro  con  grazia  " in  five- 
four  time,  for  instance,  he  played  much 
more  slowly  than  one  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  it.  in  the  third  movement 
he  made  great  distinctions  in  the  time 
between  the  part  containing  the  triplet 
figure  and  the  brilliant  march.  The 
march  was  played  at  so  slow  a tempo  that 
it  very  nearly  lost  its  brilliancy . As  for 
the  final  movement,  no  two  bars  were 
played  in  the  same  time.  The  use  of  the 
tempo  rubato  was  almost  extreme. 

In  dynamic  effects,  however,  Mr.  Stran- 
skv  held  himself  more  in  check.  He  paid 
more  attention  to  nuance  and  less  to  vio- 
lent contrasts,  although  there  were  some 
beatings  of  the  kettle  drum  which  might 
have  shocked  delicate  ears.  As  for  the 
effect  of  the  performance  on  the  audience, 
there  can  have  been  no  reasonable  doubt. 
It  applauded  with  might  and  main  after 
every  movement  and  at  the  close.  I 

A feature  of  the  programme  was  the 
first  performance  of  a symphonic  Poem, 

•'  Consalvo,"  by  Nicola  I^aucella,  a flute 
player  and  a member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  Mr.  Laucella  is  very  young,  (he 
was  born  in  IboJ.t  and  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  say  pleasant  things  about 
this,  one  of  his  first  works,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  it  did  not  make  a deep  im- 
pression. and  will  probably  not  be  heard 
again.  The  melodious  portions  of  the 
work  have  not  any  great  distinction  or 
significance,  and  as  for  the  extraordinary 
series  of  dissonances  which  precedes  the 
B major  chord,  according  to  Mr  Kreh- 


goi"f  °it • 'but* he  did* not  dare  to  tell  what 
wittln0  it,  thoge  wh0  knew  him  inti-  

they  were,  publish  their  guesses  I for  flute  and  piano,  opus  160,  an  au’oade  for 

mately  Ao  no  ^ j,  flute,  oboe  and  clarinet  by  De  Wailly, 

now  that  ^ bearing  either  one  way  j a “Danse  Villageoise"  by  Emanuel  Cha- 

BUt  other  on  the  beauty  of  the  music  1 brier  arranged  by  Andrd  Caplet,  con-i 
or  the  o ^ so  (he  symphony  has  won  ductor  at  the  Boston  opera,  and  Rimsky- 
aS  SUlmost  unexampled  popularity.  That  Korsakov’s  quintet  in  B flat  lor  piano, 
aa,vnn,Kv  presented  it  vividly,  pictu-  flute,  clarinet,'  horn  and  bassoon, 
one  v Poignantly,  will  be  understood,  of  i agreeable  concert. 

Tse  after  what  has  been  said  hereto-  This  was  ■ a ^ ^^ates  have 

fore  of  his  skill  as  a conductor.  The  rest  Mr.  al ' " ° a piace  for  themselves  in  the 
ST  in  that  dubious  region  of  interpret*-  already a . plac  ^ york  and  it  is 
..  in  which  judicious  men  may  well  re-  musical  activ  i continue 

u e to  venture  when  asses  bray  so  loudly  altogether  likely  that  they  w.  long 

to  stifle  all  other  volces-as  in  this  to  minister  to  om  J eucceB6 

blessed  period  of  St.  Liszt.  Wherefore  ime  to  come.  ^*Xr.  Earrire 
nerhaps  there  is  also  no  need  to  descant  ig  due  to  the  3udg  mmes  That  of 
on  !he  policy  of  performing  a transcription  in  maVdng  his  at  any 

of  a Liszt  Hungarian  rhapsody  at  a con  yeBterday,  none  t0°  ? t otv,erule.’ 
cert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Time  momentj  was  no  exceptio  ■ -- 

was— half  a century  or  more  ago-when 
that  would  have  appeared  natural  enough. 

Time  also  was-in  a later  penod-when 
the  Philharmonic  Society  stood  for  only 
the  great  things  in  music-when  such  a 
proceeding  would  have  been  impossible 
even  in  a Liszt  celebration. 

There  was  a novelty  at  yesterday  s con- 
eert-a  work  by  a local  composer,  which 
had  its  first  performance  anywhere.  It  was 
a symphonic  poem,  entitled  ’Consalvo. 
after  a poem  by  Leopardi,  composed  by 
Nicola  Laucella,  one  of  the  flautists  of  the 
orchestra.  The  work,  recently  finished,  is 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Stransky  and  the  society. 

The  composer  is  a young  man;  his  educa- 
tion has  been  acquired  in  New  York, 
though  he  is  a native  of  Italy,  he  di  - 
played  no  little  skill  in  hls  choice  of  a 
subject  and  no  little  ability  in  the  inven- 
tion of  themes  to  illustrate  the  moods  of) 

Leopardi's  poem.  The  subject  is  an  excel 
lent  one  for  musical  delineation— a d)ing 
poet  burdened  by  physical  and  mental 
misery,  whose  last  moments  are  brightened 
by  the  benignant  presence  of  a woman,, 
whose  kiss  tells  him  that,  after  all,  love 
and  death”  are  desirable-thls  is  a motive 
which  almost  craves  for  musical  expression  j 
The  voung  artist  took  up  his  task 
with  more  than  cleverness,  but  dis- 
closed his  apprenticeship  in  the  hurried 
manner  in  which  he  reached  hls  climax,  and 
after  that  his  conclusion.  When  Wagner 
composed  his  work  which  with  unusual 
modesty  he  entitled  "A  Faust  Overture 
Liszt  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  neglected  the  feminine  clement.  The 
same  criticism  might  be  passed  on  Mr. 

Laucella's  symphonic  poem.  His  delinea- 
tion of  the  poet's  gloomy  outlook  on  the 
world  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  glimpse  of 
paradise  which  gives  a turn  to  his  philos- 
ophy at  the  end  and  which  naturally  pro- 
vides its  Close.  Yet  it  was  pleasant-not 
only  that  but  comforting  and  encouragi  g 


ywwtun/  a- 

Russian  Italian  French  and  Hungarian  i n major  

Russian,  nan  , a„Hi-  biel,  with  width  the  work  concludes,  it 

composers  was  offered,  and  a large  aucu  ran  raid  with  good  faith  that  it  has 
followed  with  keen  attention  its  ,sCarcelv  its  equal  in  modern  music.  How- 
performance.  Leo  Schulz  was  the  soloist,  j ever,  the  composer  was  paUed  forward, 
land  he  played  the  Saint-Saens  concerto, 

I in  A minor  for  violoncello.  Conductor, 

I Stransky  devoted  the  first  half  of  the 
afternoon  to  Tschaikowsky's  “Pathetic 
symphony.  The  playing  of  the  orchestra 
throughout  the  familiar  work  was  charac- 
terized by  a firm  incisiveness  of  rhythm 
and  was  enriched  by  poetic  feeling  and 
tonal  beauty. 

'The  audience  was  very  responsive  in 
its  appreciation.  Following  the  sym- 
phony came  a new  composition  by  Nicola 
Laucella  in  the  form  of  a symphonic  poem 
entitled  “Consalvo."  Laucella  is  a flaut- 
ist of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Born 


Leo  Schulz,  the  ’cellist,  was  the  soloist 
, , the  afternoon,  and  he  played  Saint- 
S.'iens’s  concerto  in  A minor  in  a manner 
which  Is  worthy  of  high  praise.  In  the 
prettv  minuet  he  won  from  hls  instru- 
ment a ravls  ing  tone  of  real  beauty.  His 
technical  equipment  was  displayed  in  the 
other  movements  of  the  work.  The  con- 
cert ended  wim  a performance  of  Liszt’fl 
Hungarian  Rh  bsody  In  F minor- 

\ Ah*  '* 

The  Offerings  of  a Sunday. 


also— to  meet  a young  composer  who  seem- 
ingly did  not  think  it  his  duty  „t0t^  tars 
conceptions  of  his  art  to  assault  the  ears 
of  his  listeners  as  long  as  police 
which  unfortunately  do  not  apply  to  - 
cal  performances,  so  far  as  we  kn°^ 
low.  Having  said  what  he  had  to  saj 
stopped-somewhat  abruptly,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted. As  for  the  rest,  it  is  a pleasui 
recognize  in  Mr.  Laucella  the  capacity  of 
inventing  significant  themes  and  giving' ex- 
pression to  poetical  moods.  With  encou 
agement  the  rest  will,  no  doubt  come 
Laucella  had  a foretaste  in 
fore  the  orchestra. 


»”»*•  Tf„T5d  tain,™— 

-St « >«  ri  ,r»°n 

graded  playing  oi  the  artists. 

Th:dTarrSesf^Btyyle.  The 
ranged  far  in  im  oboeg  two 

Mozart  serenade,  forj^  ^ ba9SOonSi 

p rcl bab  1 yg  mos  of^  t h ^aud  dors  °e 0 y 
P,  . ,,  Schubert  variations.  Mr. 

Se  Sd  Ertsto  >£** 

interpretation 

the^mut  of  expre®mn^hwh^Mr^Bar^re 

SfsXbert  music  y«terday  tt  -as 

exhibited  in  a,  md^f^’oraie^.g^^  very 

No  auditor  ,up  village  danse, 

serious  in  aubade  m^the  « 

S peXS  'Thel 

three  was  by  far  the  best^  fo^ 

rs  “i0,re*"d  il  mth 

parently  was  not  ) ^ rate  he 

own  ultimate  objects.  A of  key 

wandered  ^out  n lje>  repeti- 

changes  and  rhe  / iand  passage 

tions  of  his  tncme°.  enough 

embroideries  ul'd®,  fhen  came  to  con- 
pages  of  paper  and  1 ves  thanks  I 

elusions.  Mr.  » . hearing,  butl 

for  giving  V10 /bT  h v'ill  fig '»re  <T'cn  on| 
it,  is  unlikely  that  l • '*  ‘v’0rk  Mr.  Consok 

himself  t«  be  a 'dost  admir 
able  ensemble  player. 


Mr. 
his  calls  be- 


The  closing  of  Mendelssohn  Hall  having 
-esuited  in  the  opening  of  theatres  to  - 
'hamber  music  concerts  and  recitals,  wifi^ 
ioubtless  also  add  to  the  number  of  Sun- 
ist  of  the  Philharmonic  urcnesira.  3ay  entertainments.  This  was.  at  least, 

in  Italy,  he  is  by  training  largely  American.  presaged  by  the  concert  of  pianoforte  and 
For  three  years  he  played  in  the  Pittsburg  v|0nn  music  given  by  the  Messrs.  Manfred 
Orchestra  under  Emil  Paur,  and  was  and  jacques  Malkin  at  the  Belasco  Theatre 
chosen  for  his  present  post  by 'Gustav  yesterday  afternoon.  With  a Philharmonic 
M ihler  The  compositions  he  has  written  concert  of  a particularly  enticing  kind  a 
- of  orchestra,  and  chamber  mUsic  ^ 


“IjOBETAXX"  HEARD  AGAIX. 

The  Light  anrl  Pleasing  Work  Interests 
Its  Second  Vuillcnce., 

“Lobetanz”  had  its  second  performance 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
night  and  was  thereby  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  the  attention  of  thefunart" 
Monday  evening  set.  It  was  a bt  illiant 
audience  from  the  social  viewpoint  and 


The  solo  feature  of  the  Philharmonic  con- 
cert was  the  performance  of  the  concerto  g 

in  I,  "t* "cellist  oftheSorahestra  A familiar  ^appeared  to  be  thoroughly^' ell  pleased 
the  first  cellist  of  n ,ong  admired  with  Thuille’s  melodious  o|rt  a3i  l here, 
work  a"d  ahat  gha„  bo  said  of  n?  If  the  was  a burst  of  applause  af5.  the  spec- 

greatest  violoncellist  in  the  world  had  been  tacular  entrance  0ftheK.ng|r,d  his :<  <«irt 
fhe  nerformer  the  effect  produced  could  not  in  the  first  act.  and  after  the  first  fall  of 
have  been  much  more  profound  than  that  tUe  curtain  there  were  n#  rout  and 
iroduced  by  Mr.  Schulz's  refined  playing,  hearty  recalls  for  the  principa.  singers. 
There  is  nothing  dqep  in  the  music,  and  its  T^e  perf0rminC3  was  6ni30"i  and  mn- 
superficial  delights  were  brought  forward  #iclj  throughout.  Theire  were  net  evi-, 
nn'nlv  bv  Mr.  Schulz.  'dences  of  .carelessness  on  the  part  of  my' 


of  the  performers  or  on' the  part  of' 
Hertz,  who  *0  mtinued  to  conduct  the 
work  with  gret  discretion  and  the  most, 
delightful  results.  Mme.  Gadski  em- 
ployed a larger  tone  in  her  solo  in  the  first 
act,  but  it  cannot  bo  said  that  this  im- 
proved the  effect  of  (lie  number.  It  was 
better  as  it  was  sung  at  first. 

Mr.  Jadlowker's  singing  and  acting  as 
Lv-clam  were  again  wort  hy  of  high  praise. 
The  action  of  the  effective  orison  scene 
was  well  done,  as  it  was  before,  and  this 
scene  again  convinced  observers  that  it  was 
the  best  in  the  opera.  “Lobetanz”  is  a light 
work,  and  its  gentle  parodies  of  certain 
Wagner  dramas  (in  its  first  act)  are  so 
amusing  that  not  even  a scoffer  should 
regard  them  as  weak  imitations.  They 
are  obviously  meant,  and  they  have  even 
humorous  parody  in  their  musical  phrase- 
ology. It  is  a pretty  and  charming  eve- 
ning's entertainment  and  it  ought  to  have 
a prosperous  career. 


PAUL  DU  FAULT’S  RECITAL. 

An  Evening  of  Songs  Enjoyed  at  the  Car- 
negie Lyceum. 

Paul  Dufault.,  tenor,  gave  a recital  last 
evening  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum . He  had 
the  assistance  of  Charles  Gilbert  Rpross 
as  accompanist  in  presenting  a programme 
consisting  largely  of  French  songs.  A 
cavatine  from  “Dardanus,”  by  Sacchini, 
was  in  the  opening  group,  which  included 
further  two  operatic  excerpts  from 
Lully’s  “Armidis”  and  Mdhul’s  “Joseph 
on  Egypte.”  Following  these  were  Pala- 
dilhe’s  “Psyche,”  “Ma  Vigne  et  ma  Mie,” 
by  Cuvillier,  and  two  Debussy  songs, 
“Romance”  and  “Mandoline.”  Mr.  Du- 
I fault’s  fine  interpretative  taste  stood  him 
in  good  stead  last  night  in  the  songs  that 
ioalled  for  a lyric  delivery  of  style.  It  is 
•to  be  regretted,  however,  that  with  a 
voice  of  natural  beauty  he  was  not  al- 
ways successful  in  its  employment. 

His  medium  and  lower  tones  were  not 
always  even  and  clear,  nor  are  his  registers 
of  an  even  quality.  But  he  knows  how  to 
sing  with  an  effectiveness  made  up  of 
much  charming  refinement  and  the 
jwarmth  of  romantic  feeling,  as  in  the 
i Debussy  “mandoline”  song,  which  had  to 
be  repeated.  The  four  English  songs 
chosen  by  Mr.  Dufault  for  his  programme  j 
last  night  were  by  Loepke,  Kernochan, 
MacFarlane  and  Riker.  These  were  fol-  ! 
lowed  by  two  more  French  groups.  The  I 
recital  giver  had  many  listeners,  and  his  ! 
singing  afforded  them  evident  pleasure,  | 
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VOLPE  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT 
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A Composition  by  Dr.  Percy  Goetsehius 
Heard  for  the  First  Time  Rudolph 
Gan/.  Gives  a Brilliant  Performance 
of  Some  Tschalkowsky  Plano  Music. 

The  first  concert  of  the  eighth  season 
of  the  Volpe  Symphony  Orchestra  took 
place  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
programme  oomprised  Liszt’s  symphonic 
poem  “Les  Preludes,”  Tschaikowsky's 
B flat  minor  concerto  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra, Dr.  Percy  Goetschius’s  “Christ- 
mas Overture,”  and  Cdsar  Franck's  D 
minor  symphony  The  pianist  was 
Rudolph  Ganz.  The  audience  was  one 
of  fair  size  and  its  applause  was  most 
liberal. 

The  Liszt  composition  had  a place  on 
the  programme  in  belated  recognition 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  musician.  Of  course  people 
wish  to  hear  Liszt’s  music  from  time  to 
time,  but  it  may  be  that  some  will  be 
thankful  that  his  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary is  a long  way  off  and  that  celebrations 
of  the  centenary  of  his  death  cannot  begin 
before  1986.  The  generation  which  is  in  its 
youth  at  that  time  will  get, it  all  over 
again  in  2011.- 

Also  it  may  be  remarked  in-  passing 
that  Cesar  Franck’s  symphony  appears 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  becoming  pervasive 
in  the  current  season.  The  musical  year 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  already  this  work, 
which  says  so  much  to  Frenchmen  and 
so  little  to  most  others,  has  been  played 
twice. 

Such  things  being  true  and  now  matters 
of  lasting  and  important  record,  the  chief 
attention  of  the  present  oomment  may  be 
turned  to  the  two  central  numbers  of  last 
evening’s  programme.  TheTschaikowsky 
piano  concerto  is  no  stranger  to  local 
concert  audienctes  and  it  has  deservedly 
grown  in  favor.  The  composer  had  no 
want  of  melodic  ideas  and  he  knew  well 
how  to  give  both  piano  and  orchestra 
something  to  say  about  them.  The-con- 
certo,  with  its  ponderous  sonorities  and 
its  blaze  of  piano  passage  complications, 
suited  the  artistic  character  of  Mr.  Ganz 

admirably.. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 


the  large  phrases,  the’plangent  utter- 
ances of  the  first  and  last  allegros,  and  the 
massive  challenges  of  the  orchestra,  by  the 
solo  instrument.  Mr.  Volpe  let  loose  a 
'torrent  of  orchestral  tone  in  the  fortes, 
but  the  song  of  the  piano  rose  ever 
triumphant. 

And  this  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  Mr.  Ganz  played  only  for- 
cibly. His  reading  had  musical  propor- 
tions and  not  a few  moments  of  genuine 
eloquence.  Technically  it  was  a splendid 
exhibition  of  virile  virtuosity  cast  in  the 
large  mould.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  1 
audience  was  prolonged  and  thoroughly 
merited.  Mr.  Volpe  showed  a full  ac- 
quaintance with  the  score  and  provided 
a sympathetic  if  not  altogether  refined 
accompaniment. 

Percy  GoetschiuVs  overture,  which  has 
been  played  in  Europe,  was  heard  here 
for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Goetsehius  was 
born  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  appearance 
of  his  music  on  last  night’s  programme  was 
in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Volpe 's  avowed  purpose 
of  giving  American  composers  a hearing. 
According  to  the  programme  notes,  which 
were  justified  in  this  matter  by  the  music, 
this  overture  is  not  a programme  composi- 
tion. The  title  is  perhaps  rather  an  indi- 
cation of  the  general  spirit  of  the  work 
than  a literal  label. 

In  the  slow  introduction  with  which 
the  overture  opens  the  composer  has 
caused  the  trumpets  and  horns  to  sing  a 
harmonized  chant  intended  to  be  a setting 
of  the  text  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men.”  This  theme  is  heard  again  in  the 
finale,  where  it  is  built  up  to  a sonorous 
climax. 

A derivative  of  this  melody  is  the  prin- 
cipal theme  of  the  allegro  of  the  com- 
position. The  cantabile  theme  is  in  clear 
contrast  and  is  sung  first  by  the  wood  and 
next  by  the  strings.  Both  themes  are 
well  defined  and  direct  in  character.  The 
working  out  is  by  no  means  complicated, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  not  profoundly 
interesting . It  is  the  writing  of  a musician 
who  well  understands  his  craft  but  who 
was  possibly  less  moved  by  a compelling 
inner  force  than  by  a desire  to  produce 
something  to  his  own  credit. 

The  orchestration  did  not  appear  to  pos- 
sess any  special  distinction,  but  again  was 
generally  good.  There  were  spots  in 
which  the  joints  of  the  structure  were 
more  exposed  than  the  highest  art  would 
(have  them.  But  on  the  whole  the  com- 
position deserved  to  be  heard,  and  it  is 
not  going  too  far  to  say  that  music  by 
composers  residing  in  foreign  lands  is 
often  played  here  with  less  reason  than 
this  had. 

Mr.  Volpe  conducted  this  composition 
without  a score,  showing  that  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  it  careful  and  affectionate 
study.  His  orchestra  performed  it  well, 
though  the  wood  wind — that  troublesome 
part  of  most  orchestras — had  some  palpa- 
ble troubles. 



MME.  SCHUMANN-IIE1NK  SINGS. 

Her  Song  Recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  Has 
a Large  Audience. 

Mme.  Sehumann-Heink  gave  a song 
recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  auditorium  was  crowded  and  i 
the  applause  indicated  that  the  admirers 
of  the  contralto  are  of  the  opinion  that 
she  sings  as  well  to-day  as  she  did  when 
she  first  interested  music  lovers  in  this 
town  by  the  range  of  her  voice  and  the 
extraordinary  boldness  of  her  style.  It 
would  be  a joy  to  agree  with  this  army  of 
worshippers,  but  candor  makes  it  impos- 
sible. 

Mme.  Schumann-  Heink  never  was 
technically  a singer  of  the  highest  rank. 
Her  gifts  were  exceptional,  and  while 
her  physical  powers  were  in  their  prime 
the  deficiencies  of  her  vocal  art  did  not 
betray  themselves  as  they  do  now  when 
technical  resource  might  perhaps  be 
called  upon  to  cover  the  ravages  of  time 
j and  hard  usage. 

Clever  makeshifts,  such  as  the  singer 
employed  in  “Die  Forelle,”  suffice  to  delude 
the  inexpert,  but  they  have  no  value  for 
the  connoisseur.  There  were  many  eva- 
sions of  musical  verity  in  the  delivery 
of  the  melodies  on  yesterday’s  list,  and 
these  could  only  bring  regret  to  those 
whose  memories  are  green. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  some  high 
and  noble  moments  of  interpretation  and 
the  best  of  these  came  with  the  group 
of  Schumann  songs  in  the  middle  of  the 
programme.  “Stille,”  the  “Intermezzo” 
and  “Fruhlingsnacht”  were  all  given  with 
feeling  and  no  little  (skill  in  the  communi- 
cation of  it.,  but  the  climax  of  excellence 
in  the  entire  recital  was  reached  with 
“Mondnacht,”  which  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heink  sang  with  profound  emotion  and 
much  beauty  of  tone. 


ushers  laid  at  iier  feet  on  the  edge  of  the 
‘platform.  Mme.  Schumann  Heink  has 
accumulated  friends  in  the  years  in  which 
she  has  been  singing  in  New  York.  Her 
voice  has  been  and  still  is  of  great  power, 
and,  when  it  is  heard  at  its  best,  of  the 
richest  and  most  ponderous  contralto 
quality.  She  has  not  always  sung  with 
well  considered  and  well  assimilated  art 
and  fine  taste,  but  there  have  always 
been  dramatic  power,  whole-souled  hear- 
tiness, and  apparent  sincerity  in  her  sing- 
ing that  are  sympathetic. 

At  her  recent  appearances  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  Mme.  Sehumann- 
Heink  sang  in  many  respects  better  than 
she  had  before  of  late  years.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  long  and  declama- 
tory monologue  by  Bruch.  The  style  of 
dramatic  declamation  is  what  suits  her 
pest;  in  music  of  a more  lyrical  sort  she 
is  often  less  successful,  and  this  was  the 
case  yesterday.  Her  programme  com- 
prised first  a group  of  Beethoven’s  songs, 
beginning  with  the  majestic  “ Die  Ehre 
Oottes  in  which  she  directed  her  efforts 
toward  a powerful  sonority  that  was 
sometimes  forced ; there  was  more  beauty 
in  Vom  Tode.”  To  these  songs  she  ap- 
propriately  added  another  of  Beethoven’s, 

Neue  Liebe.” 

there  was  a gToup  of  Schubert’s  songs, 
in  which  she  was,  on  the  whole,  less 
fortunate,  and  of  which  the  best  adapted 
to  her  style  was  “ Die  Junge  Nonne.” 
She  forced  the  sentiment  in  “Du  bist 
die  Ruh  ’ and  took  “ Die  Forelle  ’’  at  a 
pace  so  rapid  that  its  significance  was  in 
part  lost.  After  this  group  she  added 
another  song  of  Schubert’s,  “ Die  All- 
macht,  ’ in  which  again  large  drafts  were 
made  upon  the  power  and  resonance  of 
her  voice,  with  results  that  seemed  to 
make  an  impression.  A series  of  Schu- 
mann  s songs  followed,  in  certain  of 
which  she  did  some  of  her  best  singing, 
as  Jn„  der  Fremde ’’  and  “Mond- 
nacht. In  many  of  these  songs,  Schu- 
berts and  Schumann’s  alike,  she  did  a 
jood  dea1  to  mar  the  effect  by  that  form 
scooping  known  as  portamento, 
‘arned  to  excess.  But  there  was  always  1 
the  earnest  search  for  pointed  and  char-  ! 
acteristic  expression,  variety,  and  con- 
trast. It  seemed  strange  that  she  made 
no  more  than  she  did  out  of  Brahms’s! 
Q^ply-  f™ot.l°  nal  “Von  Ewiger  Liebe.”  j 
She  rioted  in  his  vivacious  and  voluble1 

Sp?J5y«ioSon81;  but-  by  this  time  there  I 
were  signs  of  weariness  in  her  voice  and  I 

l™e^ias  lesf  accuracy  in  its  pitch  and! 
less  fullness  than  there  was  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

^M^e-  ASchu.mann  Heink  paid  the  tribute 
t<?  the  American  composer  that  few  song 
singers  now  omit,  by  closing  her  concert 

IJary^urner  BaUer’ 

THE  VOLPE  ORCHESTRA. 

A New  Piece  by  Dr.  Goetsehius  Played 
— Rudolf  Ganz  Soloist. 

The  Volpe  Symphony  Society  began  its 
eighth  season  with  a concert  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  evening,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Arnold  Volpe,  as  it  has  been  since  the 
beginning.  These  young  men  play  very 
much  as  they  have  in  previous  sessions, 
with  a great  amount  of  ruggedness  and 
strength  and  enthusiasm,  but  not  much 
finish  or  regard  to  the  nicer  matters  of 
beauty  and  balance  of  tone.  The  wood 
wind  players,  in  particular,  had  to  skate 
over  some  rather  thin  ice.  Mr.  Volpe 
adopted  the  popular  expedient  of  cele- 
brating Liszt's  centenary  by  playing  “ Les 
Preludes.  It  seems  to  be  about  the 
easiest  way,  as  well  as  one  that  avoids 

risk  and  has  been  largely  adopted  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  / / 

The  symphony  was  CSsar  Franck’s,  al- 
ready once  heard  here  this  Autumn:  and 
a piece  new  to  this  city,  Dr.  Percy  Goet. 
schius  s “ Christmas  Overture,”  was  also 
played  by  the  orchestra.  Dr.  Goetsehius 
is  a well-known  theorist  and  pedagogue, 
and  perhaps  not  unnaturally  a conserva- 
tive  in  music.  According  to  the  informa- 
tion of  a note  to  the  programme,  he 
wishes  his  overture  to  be  heard  as  music 
and  not  as  an  illustration  of  an  extra- 
musical  idea,  notwithstanding  its  title. 
There  is,  indeed,  a suggestion  of  shep- 
herds watching  their  flocks  in  the  pas- 
toral opening,  and  then  of  the  angelic 
proclamation,  which  is  made  the  first 
subject  of  a development  in  the  orthodox 
form.  The  overture  is  not  remarkable  for 
the  force  and  originality  of  its  ideas,  nor 
for  its  beauty  of  orchestration,  but  it  is 
not  dull  and  is  perhaps  something  more 
than  “ respectable.”  It  has  logic  and 
clearness  and  seriousness  of  purpose,  and 
at  least  one  passage  of  real  eloquence. 

Mr.  Rudolf  Ganz,  a pianist  who  played 
not  a little  in  New  York  some  years  ago, 
a™  who  has  returned  this  season,  was 
the  soloist.  He  played  Tschaikowsky’s 
concerto  in  B flat  minor.  Mr.  Ganz  seems 
to  added  quite  unnecessarily  to  his  mus- 
cular strength  since  he  was  last  in  New 
York,  and  has  besides  unfortunately  hard- 
ened his  tone  and  set  his  interpretation 
into  rigid  lines.  His  playing  of  the  con- 
certo was,  in  a way,  brilliant.  It  could 
not  well  have  been  louder;  it  was  also 
very  matter  of  fact,  and  failed  to  touch 
the  real  Tschaikowsky  at  any  point.  And 
so  it  wanted  a tremendous  enthusiasm 
that  resulted  in  the  recall  of  Mr.  Ganz 
numerous  times  to  the  platform. 


Bon,  coupled  with  the  first  appearance  In 
New  York  of  Miss  Theodora  Orridge,  an 
English  contralto,  kept  the  Interest  of  a 
huge  audience  tuned  up  to  concert  pitch 
last  night.  Miss  Orridge  had  only  a 
small  part,  that  of  La  Cieca,  but  she  ao- 
quited  herself  with  credit  and  proved  that 
she  has  an  amply  resonant  voice  of 
pleasing  quality  in  the  lower  tones. 

Not  many  in  the  audience  suspected  that 
Mr.  Arnatb.  who  sang  Raruaba,  was  suffer- 
ing from  a,  cold.  Cards  announcing  his 
indisposition  had  been  printed  and  were 
ready  for  distribution,  if  his  sold  should 
become  worse,  and  Mr.  Dinh  Gilly  was  on 
hand,  ready  to  take  his  colleague's  place. 
Save  for  a slightly  strained  quality  In 
some  of  his  high  notes,  however,  Mr. 
Amato  sang  well  and  made  dramatic  use 
of  his  voice,  particularly  in  the  difficult 
monologue  of  the  first  act. 

Mr.  Caruso,  as  Enzo,  was  again  in  hisi 
vocal  element,  singing  his  Ciele  e Mar 
with  a wealth  of  golden  tone.  After  it 
there  was  almost  a riot,  many  shouting 
“Bravo”  and  “Bis,”  while  others  hissed 
them  to  let  the  opera  proceed.  It  sound- 
ed for  a minute  like  an  Italian  version 
of  Monday  night’s  Irish  Players’  Donny- 
brook. 

As  Gioconda  Miss  Destinn  sang  admir- 
ably. Miss  Wilckham,  as  Laura,  at  time; 
scarcely  measured  up  to  the  artistic  leve 
of  her  associates,  but  still  she  did  som< 
good  singing.  Mr.  De  Segurola  was  no 
very  satisfying  as  Alvise,  his  voice  lack 
ing  resonance. 

Mr  Toscanini  conducted  with  interes' 
and  authority,  and  the  orchestra  playec 
in  a way  to  make  it  proud  of  itself.  The 
chorus  was  right  up  to  the  mark  and  the 
ballet  “Dance  of  the  Hours”  evoked  ap- 
plause. 

1 By  ALGERNON  ST.  J0HN-BREN0N. 

Amilcare  Ponchielli’s  “La  Gioconda,” 
a most  potent  and  eventful  opera,  was 
revived  last  night  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  Mme.  Emmy  Destinn 
was  seen  in  the  part  of  the  street  sing- 
ing heroine,  and  M.  Enrico  Caruso  as 
the  naval  and  incendiary  hero  who  loves 
the  first  contralto  and  is  loved  by  the 
primate  lady.  This  division  of  ama- 
j tory  sentiment  in  Italian  opera  at  least 
i connotes  a suicide,  and  Madame  Destinn 
I accordingly  met  her  fate  vocally  and 
I bravely,  while  the  villain,  a mixture  of 
Iago  and  Richard  III.  and  Sherlock 
Holmes,  hissed  in  her  ear  that  he  had 
just  casually  murdered  her  blind  mother. 

These  things  often  happen  in  operatic 
Venice,  though  no  Venetian  expressed 
his  disapprobation  last  night  by  the 
hurling  of  a potato  or  even  by  the  pro- 
jection of  a watery  and  collapsible  to- 
mato, supposedly  an  appropriate  mis- 
sile of  national  protest. 

“La  Gioconda”  is  some  thirty-six  years 
°M — this  is  lyric  history  and  not  a per- 
sonality— and  may  therefore  still  be  as- 
signed to  that  style  of  musico-theatrical 
composition  referred  to  by  essayists  as 
“Young  Italy.”  It  is  picturesque,  semi- 
spectacular, and  alive  with  scenic  and 
musical  incident,  while  its  graceful  and 
descriptive  ballet,  known  universally  as 
The  Ballet  of  the  Hours,”  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  its  most  agree- 
able features.  Each  of  the  soloists  has. 
moreover,  an  oppoprtunity  of  self-dis- 
play,  of  which  the  most  is  naturally 
made.  j ?C.  . , - .A  C 

Some  golden  minutes  are  spent  with  a 
very  beautiful  rosary  song,  the  broad 
and  luscious  melody  of  which  “are  as  a 
string  of  pearls  to  me”  and  thee  and 
every  one.  else. 

This  aria,  written  by  a composer  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  possibilities  of 
the  voice,  has  never  been  effectively  sung 
at  the  Metropolitan  since  the  contralto- 
ship  of  Edyth  Walker,  whose  surrender 
of  the  part  of  La  Cieea  was  a bitter 
loss,  and  whose  successors  in  it  have 
hitherto  been  a barren  gain.  The  chief 
strains  of  “Voce  di  Donna”  are  used  as 
a leading  motive  at  various  tense  mo- 
ments in  the  dramatic  process  of  the 
opera.  It  is,  therefore,  well  that  the 
' hce  J'  Donna"  should  be  emphasized, 
and  that  the  achievement  of  such  stress 
calls  for  a fine  voice  and  a broad,  im- 
portant style.  It  fell  ysterday  to  Miss 
Theodora  Orridge,  the  latest  scion  of  a 
musical  family  and  an  Englishwomafi, 
who  made  her  debut. 

Another  newcomer  to  the  cast  was  the 
statuesque  Miss  Florence  Wickham  as 
Laura  Adorno.  Most  modern  operas  have 
no  contralto  at  all.  but  this  one  has  two, 
and  Laura  is  a bit  of  a cut-up,  instead 
of  being,  like  the  contraltos  of  other 
operas,  a withered  witch,  a pathetic 
mother,  or  a jaunty  youth  with  a letter 
to  noble  seniors. 


M ME. SCHUM ANN- HEINK  SINGS 


^irv 
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Her  Recital 
by  a 


in  Carnegie  Hall  Heard 
Large  Audience. 

A song-  recital  by  Mme.  Schumann  Heink 
is  one  of  the  annual  occurrences  of  the 
musical  season.  This  season’s  occurred 
yesterday  afternoon  tn  Carnegie  Hall, 
which  was  filled  W'ith  the  concert  giver’s 
zealous  and  enthusiastic  admirers.  They 
Industriously  applauded, 


II  ■ r ~ | appiauaea,  and  some  of 

to  recall  another  performance  in  which  them  doubtless  were  responsible  for  the 
| the  brilliancy  of  the  music  had  a more  I large  and  handsome  bouquets  tha*  the 
satisfying  disclosure.  Mr.  Ganz  revelled 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE.— La 
Gioconda,  opera  by  Ponchielli. 

La  Gioconda .. .Miss  Einmy  Destinn 

Laura  Adorno -...Miss  Florence  WiekHam 

j Airise  Baxfoero. Mr.  Andrea  de  Segurola 

La  Cieea Miss  Theodora  Orridge 

Enzo  Grimaldo ..Mr.  Enrico  Caruso 

Rarnaba Mr.  Pasquale  Amato 

Mens.  Bernard  Begun 

[ ” .^antore Mr.  Edoardo  Missiano 

ll5epo‘ - Mr.  Pietro  Audlsio 

"La  Giocohda,”  sung  in  the  Metropolitan 
! Opera  House,  for  the  first  time  this  sea- 


Jtt. 
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Amfortas  Pasquale  Amato 

Titurel  William  I-Iinshav.- 

Ciurnemanz  Herbert  Witherspoon 

Parsifal  Carl  By  man 

Klingsor  Otto  Hunts? 

Kuntlry  Olivo  Fremstad 

A.  V uJee Florence  Wickham 

First.  Knight  of  the  Grail lulius  Bayer 

.Second  Knight  of  the  GraiG  . William  Hinshaw 

, "Pirst  Esquire Genera  Sparkes 

id  Esquire Henrietta  Wakefield 

Esquire  ..Albert  Keif* 

Esquire Lambert  Murphy 

tor  Alfred  Hertz 


m 
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\ V oi  k's  unique  privilege  of  hearing 
«■  Parsifal  ” upon  a few  special  occasion* 

; In  tlif  course  of  the  musical  season  is  evi- 
dent tv  appreciated  by  the  musical  public 
,,,  ,:|ty.  There  was  a large  audience 

(■present  yesterday  afternoon  at  tm  .Metro- 
politan Opera  House  at  »ho  first  perform- 
ance of  the  " conscernliona!  stage  fesma. 
play.”  which,  as  often  in  previous  *ears, 
was  given  on  the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 

Th<-  occasion  is  marked  as  one  Jittering 
signiCicantlv  from  the  usual  operatic  per- 
formance; it  is  felt  as  such  by  the  audi- 
ence which  listens  in  a mood  difl  crept 
from  Hi  a t of  the  usual  operatic  audience. 

Jlr  llerU  deserves  much  praise  for  his 
Bucerss  in  keeping  the  representations 
from  falling,  as  they  so  easily  might  fail, 
into  a rut  of  perfunctoriness  and  indiffer- 
ence on  l lie  part  of  the  singers  and  play- 
ers Tims  tin  New  York  performances 
of  " Parsifal  remain,  as  they  should  he, 
one  of  the  signal  distinctions  of  the  mu- 
I pleat  life  of  the  city. 

* 'I' here  was  nothing  that,  had  nn\  e 

.incut  of  novelty  in  yesterday  s perform- 
ance. Mine  Kremstad's  marvelous  1 cp- 
resentation  of  Km, dry  continues  to  be  m 
*ri.  atest  single  merit;  and  the  co-opeia 
itoiiuf  Messr.-  Human  as  Parsital.  An.ato 
as  Amfortas.  Witherspoon  as  ournemai z, 
and  Goritz  as  Klingsor  is  worthy  of  it 
Jlr  Hertz's  part  in  the  performance, 
♦specially  the  playing  of  the  V'T  rmsh' 
(brought  results  of  rare  oeauty  and  Hm-.fr 
There  were  some  defects  that  marred  tl  . 
■work  ot  singers  and  players.  Air.  Amato. 
wh«'  had  sung  tlie  previous  evening  the 
ji.uri  of  Barnaba  in  “ l.a  Gioconda  w ith 
evident  difficulty,  was  still  in  serious  tro, i- 
lile  with  ins  voice,  which  had  little  of  its 
own  proper  resonance  and  carrying  pow - 
*r,  and  this  injured  the  effect  of  ins  im- 
passioned monologues  in  the  first  and  last  I 

‘“-The  complicated  scenery  of  the  drama, 
.whi'-h  from  time  to  time  falls  under  t tic. 
spell  of  some  power  of  evil,  fell  yester- 
«!;,>■  at  a new  point.  In  the  transtorina- 
■tion  at  the  end  of  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act.  when  Klingsor  s castle  dis- 
appears and  his  magic  garden  should 
flash  into  view,  there  was  trouble.  1 he 
platform  upon  which  Klingsor  stands 
would  not  sink;  and  to  conceal  the  ex- 
crescence which  it  made  in  the  garden  ( 
scene  the  lights  were  kept  down  until  K 
was  finally  got  out  of  the  way.  which 
took  some  minutes.  The  flower  ina.den. 
Tiad  to  sing  in  the  dark  until  tins  was  ef- 
fected when  tite  rest  of  the  aet  was  cai- 
ried  to  its  end  without  further  untoward 

^'lMviii  unfortunate,  but  It  did  not.  and 
could  not.  obliterate  the  otherwise  superb 
excellence  of  the  performance  wneie 
faie  had  not  touched  it. 

7n  the  evening  “ H Trovatore  was 
sung  for  the  first  time  this  season  with 
the  following  cast: 

^ i a.  Li  A Julianna  Gadskl 

Theodora  Orridge 

T...  Emma  Bornlggia 

Mam-mo Rtccardo  Mai  till 

t?  root,  .li  i un  i Dinh  CSllly  , 

Jl  Conte  di  l.un.i .Glulin  Itossi 

T:^™d°  '.'.‘.’.’.’.’.".’.'.'.’.’.Pietro  Audtslo 

Bn  Z.ng'ar’o  ' ! ! ! Edoardo  M isslano 

The  novel  feature  of  the  cast  was  the 
Azucena  of  Mine.  Theodora  Orridge.  the 
new  English  contralto  of  the  company. 
Mm,  Oi  ridge's  performance  was  some- 
what uneven,  and  it  can  hard  y be  said 
hat  sKe  made  so  favorable  on  imprecision 
as  at  her  debut  'lie  previous  evening  in 
the  role  of  the  blind  mother  ,n 
conda."  Still  her  performance  had  its 

"rhelsingers  that  undertook  Hie  other  im- 
portant parts  have  all  sung  them  I .1 
mote  or  less  frequently,  and  did  not  de 
part  conspicuously  front  their 
interpretations.  Mme.  Gadskl.  who  sang 
.Leonora.  was  in  good  voice,  and  so  was 
Mr.  Martin,  who  sang  Maniico,  and  the  r 
efforts  won  cordial  applause  from  the 
audience.  Mr.  Glib'  was  not  in  such  *ood 
vocal  form,  and  some  of  his  singing  of 
rii  Luna’s  music,  especially  w-here  f'nc 
schooling  is  demanded,  left  a good  deal  to 

b All  '.’.Stu  rani  had  his  forces  wcllln  hand, 
and  there  was  abundant  spirit  in  the 
work  of  chorus  ami  orchestra-  the  audi- 
ence was  large  atul  enthusiastic. 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT 

Harold  Bauer  Wins  a Great  Triumph 
In  Brahm's  D Minor  Loncerto. 

The  Philharmonic  Society's  programme 
last  evening  at  the  fourth  concert  of  its 
regular  series  contained  only  three  num- 
bers, but  the  third  was  Schubert's  C 
major  symphony,  a fact  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  numerical  brevity.  Swetana's 
symphonic  poem  " Vysebrad,"  the  first 
In  his  patriotic  scries  of  six,  was  the  first 
piece.  It  is  rather  singular  that  it  had 


Harold  Bauer  was  the  soloist,  who 
slaved  Brahms's  first  pianoforte  concerto 
In  D minor— a work  that  is  most  rarely 
heard  and  that  pianists  have  studiously 
avoided.  it  is  anything  but  music  for 
dlsplav,  or  for  the  exploitation  of  a solo 
performer;  nor  is  it  music  that  makes  an 
ease  appeal  to  the  public.  It  is  of 
Brahms's  earlier  years  and  lias  something 
or  the  austerity  and  reserve  that  belongs 
to  much  else  of  this  period  of  his  produc- 
tion: It  rises  also  to  some  of  his  loftiest 
heights  and  gives  utterance  to  some  of  his 
most  personal  and  characteristic  ideas  in 
his  most  personal  and  characteristic  modes 
of  expression  It  is  music  of  great  beauty, 
of  grave  majesty,  of  the  most  intimate 
poetical  spirit  in  the  adagio  and  the 
rondo.  But  its  beauties  arc  not  to  he 
fathomed  except  by  one  who  approaches 
it  with  love  and  entire  sympathy. 

So  Air.  Bauer  approached  it.  and  in  this 

.-I.  .......n-nnllv  on  in  a f>PPCC  i hip  to  t hl> 


ft  (SSI. IX  Ml  SIC  AGAIX. 

Symphony  Society  of  That  Nation  Here 
Gives  a Pleasing  Programme. 

The  Russian  Symphony  Society  gave 
its  second  evening  concert  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night  . Modest  Altschuler  pre- 
sented an  interesting  list  of  Russian  com- 
positions. The  soloists  were  Rosa 
Olitzka,  contralto,  and  Boris  Hambourg, 
cellist.  ^ lyvwA 

' The  programme  opened  with  a spirited 
performance  by  the  orchestra  of  Rach- 
maninoff’s second  symphony,  in  E minor. 
This  sy  mphony  received  its  first  per- 
formance in  New  York  from  the  Russian 


So  Mr.  Bauer  approached  it.  and  in  tins  «.  h Society  in  1909,  and  it  was 
-work,  apparently  so  inaccessible  to  the  njmpuoiiy  wwou  ...  , 

general,  lie  achieved  a remarkable  tri-  again  played  by  the  society  at  one  ol  its 
ninph.  He  played  it  w-ltli  the  most  ad-  «.0ncerts  last  winter.  - 


mii-ahle  devotion,  with  a complete  dlvi 
nation  of  a'l  that  Brahms  put  into  it 
His  performance  laid  hare  the  beauty  of 
the  music  so  1 hat  his  hearers  entered 
with  him  into  thr  fullest  realization  of  it. 
In  accomplishing  this,  as  difficult  a lask 
a--  confronts  the  interpretative  artist  ill 
ail  the  range  of  modern  music,  he  roused 
them  to  en'lulslastic  expression  of  de- 
light. delight  such  as  comes  from  the  pos- 
session of  a new  artistic  enjoyment.  Mr. 
miner  was  rapturously  applauded,  anti 
again  and  again  recalled  to  the  platform. 

' J Ili  ■ 1 " 

; YESTERDAY  AT  THE  OPERA 

fc*  £ ^ '111 

VERDI  IX  THE  AFTERXOOX, 


maxi  at 


i WIGHT. 
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Rime.  Rappold  and  Rime.  Orridge  Assist 
Mr.  Caruso  in  • Alda”— Miss  Gluck 
and  Mr  Martin  in  the  support 
of  Mr.  Scotti  in  “La  Boheme. 


Verdi’s  “Alda”  was  repeated  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday 
afternoon  for  the  pleasure  of  an  immense 
audience.  All  the  seats  were  occupied 
and  the  standing  room  was  uncomfortably 
crowded.  The  dictribution  of  the  rdles 
showed  some  important  changes.  In- 
stead of  Miss  Destinn,  Mme.'  Rappold 
was  put  forward  as  Aida,  while  Mme. 
Matzenauer,  who  was  to  have  sung 
Amneris,  was  indisposed  and  for  her 
Mme.  Orridge  was  substituted. 

But  such  changes  signified  little  or  | 
nothing  to  an  audience  which  had  as- 
sembled apparently  with  the  object  of 
hearing  Mr.  Caruso  as  Rltadames  and 
secondarily  the  opera  itself.  It  was 
therefore  fortunate  that  the  famous  tenor 
was  in  better  voice  than  he  was  at  the 
previous  representation  or  indeed  at  any 
other  time  in  the  current  season.  His 
delivery  of  “Celeste  Aida”  disclosed  some 
weaknesses,  but  in  the  more  declamatory 
music  he  was  heard  with  manifest  delight. 

Mme.  Rappold  sang  with  a thin,  pale 
tone  and  in  a style  quite  devoid  of 
dramatic  significance.  She  sang  in  tune, 
however,  and  for  this  at  least  deserved 
thanks.  Mme.  Orridge’s  Amneris  was 
even  more  of  a disappointment  than  her 
Asucena.  It  lacked  both  authority  and 
intensity.  Mr.  Amato  was  in  improved 
vocal  condition  and  in  the  Nile  scene 
especially  sang  the  music  of  Amonasro 
well.  Mr.  Toscanini  conducted. 

In  the  evening  Puccini’s  “La  Bohfeme 
was  given  at  “popular”  prices  and  before 
a large  audience  The  burdens,  of  the 


concerts  last  winter.  - 
Mr.  Hambourg  was  heard  in  the  solo 
part  of  Tschaikowsky’s  “Variations  on  a 
Rococo  Theme,”  for  violoncello  withj 
orchestra.  His  playing  was  effective  and  ■ 
of  artistic  excellence.  It  contained  a 
happy  mingling  of  refined  taste  with  good, 
technical  accomplishment. 

Further  on  the  programme  were  two 
orchestral  pieces,  namely.  Liadow’s  music 
entitled  “Enchanted  Lake,”  which  is 
descriptive  of  a Russian  folk  tale,  and  a 
“Russian  Dance”  by  Rubinstein.  Be- 
tween  these  numbers  came  a group  of 
songs:  “Esblinktder Thau”  of  Rubinstein. 
“Nur  Wer  die  Sehnsucht  Kennt”  of 
Tschaikowsky  and  the  two  songs  by 
Rachmaninoff.  “Russian  Folk  Song  and 
“Spring  Floods.” 

The  audience  present  was  large  and 
appreciative.  

THE  RUSSIAN  ORCHESTRA. 

Rachmaninoff’s  Second  Symphony  Re- 
peated—Boris  Hamburg  and  Rosa 

Olitzka  Soloists,  pj-ijyv - 
At  the  second  evening  concert  of  the 

2TE  Ca^gT/ 

rnof  rsr-; 

was  the  first  to  play  it  m ^ New ^ 

and  it  has  several  times  since  been  re 
Deated  here,  most  recently  only  a few 
weeks  ago  by  .he  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Not  many  recent  symphomes, 

have  had  so  many  repetition, s as  J-j^. 

T,heretha?Uish  unfortunata— its ' excessive 

also  that  is  untorru  1 fuiiness  ot 

;sa,r.s|  ^kk’tr&xri"; 


{ unction  in  Ills" sty to  of  delivering  both 
portions,  hut  the  voice  itself  is  agreeable. 
The  v.altz  for  orchestra  ts  pleasing,  per- 
haps  a little  obvious  in  Its  melody,  which 
might  have  more  allurement  in  its  place 
In  the  dramatic  performance  as  the 
musical  motive  and  ground  work  of  a 
brilliant  scene  upon  the  stage. 

THE  RUSSIAN  SYMPHONY. 

Drops  Russian  Music  for  Wagner  at 
Yesterday’s  Concert.  ^ ^ 

The  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  seems  to  be  broadening  Its  activi- 
ties, both  as  to  number  of  concerts  ana 
the  choice  of  programmes,  devoted  itself 
tc  the  music  of  Richard  Wagner  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Modest 
Altschuler,  of  course,  conducted,  and  the 
soloists  were  Mme.  Rose  Olitzka,  who 
sang  Adriano’s  air  from  “ Rienzl  ” and 
" TrSltime,"  and  Karl  Klein,  the  concert- 
meislcr  of  the  orchestra,  who  played  an 
arrangement  of  the  Prize  Song  from 

The  orchestral8  selections  Included  the 

splTIt’’rlnd°  " Llebestad  1 w'J;  Tristan 
und  Isolde.”  the  Ride  of  the  Valkyries, 
the  ” Vorsplol  ” to  “ Lohengrin,  tho 
••  AValdweben  ” from  •Siegfried,  and  tho 
prelude  to  ” Dio  Melstefsinger.  The  au- 
dlence  was  not  a large -one. 


— A- — ‘+— — f // 

Schumann-Heink  Sings  In  Concert. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  was  t lie  soloist 
especially  engaged  to  sing  at  last  even- 
ing's concert  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  The  contralto  was  heard  in  an 
air  from  Mozart's  ” Titus,”  and  ” Mon 
Coeur  s’ouvre  Jl  tn  volx,”  from  “ Samson 
et  Dalila.”  The  other  soloists  were  Mme. 
Fornia.  who  sang  airs  from  “ Trovatore  ” 
and  ’’  Romeo  et  Juliette,”  and  Hermann 
Well,  who  was  heard  In  the  “ Abend- 
stern  ” song  from  “ Tannhiluser  ” and  a 
ballad  from  ” Czar  und  Zlmmermann.” 
The  orchestra  was  under  the  direction 
of  Josef  Pasternak.  ^ ^ 

Russian  Balalaika  Orchestra  Concert. 

The  Russian  Balalaika  Orchestra  gave 
its  second  concert  of  the.  season  at  the 
/Hippodrome  last  night  before  a large 
audience.  The  orchestral  programme 
consisted  cf  folk  songs,  including  “ 13! 
Ukhneni.  ' or  ’’  The  Volga  Boatmen's 
Song,”  which  has  always  been  the  most 
popular  of  the  orchestra’s  numbers.  Ow- 
ing to  ar.  illness  of  one  ol’  the  members 
of  the  quartet  with  the  orchestra  this 
year,  some  changes  were  made  In  the 
vocal  part  of  the  programme. 


SerThe"  composer  has  of  repeatin 
melodies  in  continuous : chams.  He  had, 

vllon  cello,  wUh  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, and  .IjriaM  a piece  of  which  the 

Pieeewuh  the  plamo^^plew^  wUh  p]e. 
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armounced*  originally  upor . the  P™ 

’’’  attae  ^alousf in  the  after- 
noon would  have  been  ltfrom 

any  other  reason,  to  preenv  nei 
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DOUBLE  OPERATIC 
BILL  PRESENTED 

/Ut  j~- /^// 

“Haensel  und  Gretel”  Is  Sung  for 
the  First  Time  This  Season 
at  the  Metropolitan. 


“PAGLIACCI”  IS  REPEATED 


t 
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larce  audience.  The  burdens  oi  me  v - 

XSSSSiS S | THE  NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY. 

Aimd-uiuwio  Mimplia  and  


T^k0W.K/r^Th  Symphony  and 

cruel  to  say  much  about  the  others.  _ , ,, , >,  Pimnna  Oneflin 

None  of  the  principals  mentioned  was 
new  to  the  role  of  last  evening.  Of  the 
lour  the  one  who  held  the  highest  honors 


was  the  experienced  Scotti.  Those  who 
co  to  the  opera  just  to  hear  tones  may 
not  get  from  Mr.  Scotti  in  these  days  all 
they  crave,  but  to  those  who  appreciate 
etyle  and  the  fine  skill  of  delineation  his 
Marcello  will  continue  to  be  a delight. 

Alma  Gluck  has  made  decided  improve- 
ment in  her  delivery  of  the  music  of  M trot. 
Her  voice  is  excellently  suited  to  this 
and  last  night  there  was  a most  agreeable 
certainty  in  the  placing  of  her  tones 
piece,  it  is  rather  singular  that  it  haa  which  aided  materially  in  bringing  out 

never  been  pin \ ed  ai  (he  society's  eon-  their  best  qualities.  Ihis  was  most  no- 

certs  before.  It  is  ••  programme  music  ” tlceable  in  the  upper  register,  where  tne 

of  the  more  imaginative  sort,  in  which  tones  were  charming  in  their  lightness 

and  transparent  quality . Her  interpreta- 
tion of  the  character  was  simple  and  un- 
affected, as  it  should  be.  Mirru  was  not 


schaiKowsny  b 1 ,, 

Selections  from  “ Eugene  Onegin 
G,ven’ 


r»L  tilt;  1 1 n an  mo  i n f m v\iiu:u 

the  composer  does  not  follow  a literary 
schedule  in  a manner  to  subordinate  bis 
musioal  inspiration.  Swetana  had  a spon- 
taneous gift  of  invention,  and  this  com- 
position. like  the  others  of  the  set  that 
P re  familial-  in  New  York,  is  picturesque 
music,  not  without  truly  imaginative 
Vouches,  and,  above  all.  fluent  and  eu- 
phonious. It  is  very  agreeable  to  bear, 
pnd  makes  few  exactions^  upon  tho  list- 
ener in  the  hearing.  I 1 ■OAN'J 
!•  this,  as  In  Schubert's  symphony.  Mr. 
Pti  •ansky  presented  a performance  of 
Znany  excellent  qualities,  spirited,  vigor- 
<.us,  and  finished,  in  1 lie  symphony  he 
pet  forth  its  poetry,  its  freshness  and  ex- 
uberant vitality,  upon  which  the  touch 
of  time  has  made  so  little  impression.  Jt 
was  vitalized  l>>  a strong  rhythmic  sense, 
pud  there  were  balance  and  proportion  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  orchestral  tone. 
3’  v as  a straightforward  and  unaffected 
reading,  based  on  an  intelligoni  inder- 
Planding  of  Schubert's  spirit  tiiat  shines 
so  civ  vncterlst P ally  through  this  music. 
Only  in  one  matter  did  he  raise  doubts  in 
t'ne  listening  mind— in  the  scherzo,  after 
the  climax  before  (he  trio  had  been 
reached,  the  retardation  of  tempo  seemed 
excessive  and  beyond  what  the  or, poser 
Indicated  or  tlie  sense  of  the  music  de- 
manded. 


a Maeterlinck  lady.  , 

Mr.  Martin  sang  Rodoljo's  music  suavelj 
and  flexibly.  But  there  was  not  much 


atlst,  as  represented  by  exoerp 
his  opera.  - Eugene  Onegin.  The  f ftn 
symphony,  seems  more  and  more  certainly 
his  best  work  in  the  domain  ot 
composition  as  time  goes  on,  its  substance 
seems  more  lasting  and  of  stronger  fibre 
than  that  of  the  sixth.  The  performance 
under  Mr.  Damrosch’s  direction  was  an 
uncommonly  Si^and  vet* preserving  the 


and  flexibly,  nut  mere  ‘"K  I and  expression,  and 

of  the  atmosphere  of  Parisian  Bohemia  eiaiittcity  in  these  respects 
about,  this  decayed  poet.  Giuseppe  otU"  .rhe  geiections  1 

• 1 . A a Airantnff’c  TTIllfilO  „ . /,(>  n’apHfl  krtW 
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•was  much 
ts.  , ,, 

Ti/e' selections  from  ” Eugene  Onegin. 


about,  this  decayed  poet.  Giuseppe  om-  The  selections  irom  "“^”'ideVy  p0pu- 
rani  misconducted  the  evening  s music  one  °£T®?h„fk°^ch  M™  Dainrosch  Bave 
with  remarkable  success.  Several  times  ar  -.i.eras,  of  wW  long  ago.  were 

he  left  the  singers  stranded  high  and  a eoncert  pe  „ and  aria  of  the 

dry  on  the  banks  of  ritardandi  which  ^.c,lllf,Le.^JapS^  thc  air  of  M.  Tncjimt. 
he  apparently  did  not  suspect,  and  ge  . th  walt7j  from  the.  8C<2?.2^Worenoe 

erallv  speaki'ng  his  tempi  had  more  ongi-  | air  was .sung  by  Miss  Fl°r 

nalitV  than  merit.  | HUikle  with  altogether  ^“^Vauty, 


She  has  a voice  of  real  beaut), 
ell  ill'  and  equal  in  quality.  ^eT^  "<j 
her  control,  and  Produced  a"J 

1 Stth“Sr“5lthPS  Irec&lng  recitative 

i fl^1''trbhhrnCHeV' egLveSatheTrec'itative  *1  n 


“Haensel  und  Gretel”  and  “Pagliacci” 
comprised  the  double  hill  last  night  ut 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

“Haensel  mid  Gretel”  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  this,  season,  and  ’T  ag- 
liaeci”  for  fhe  second.  Miss  Marie  Malt- 
f eld  and  Miss  Bella  Alter  sang  Haensel 
and  Gretel.  respectively,  and  Albert  Reiss 
failing,  a contralto  who  knows  the  part 
was  tire  Witch. 

M.  Caruso  and  M.  Amato  m the  Ital- 
ian opera  aroused  general  enthusiasm. 


TWO  CHAMBER  JJOXCERTS. 

Arthur  MliltlnK-roui  Mnslc  Performance 
and  the  Flon/aley  Quartet. 

Arthur  Whiting  gave  a concert.of  old 
music  yesterday  afternoon  in  Rumford 
Hall  The  programme  heard  at  his  con- 
cert was  taken  from  the  courses  m cham- 
ber music  which  Mr.  Whiting  gives  at 
several  prominent  institut  ions  of  learning. 
The  works  chosen  were  Corelli  s sonata  in 
A major  for  violin,  flute  and  harpsichord, 
three  numbers  by  Bach.  Handel’s  sonata 
i„  b minor  for  flute  and  harpsichord,  and 
Purcell’s  “Golden  Sonata"  for  violin,  viola 
da  gamba.  flute  and  harpsichord. 

The  Bach  numbers  were  two  movements 
■of  the  sonata  in  D major  for  viola  da 
gamba  and  clavier,  the  second  of  the 
taree  two  movements  of  the  E minor 
suite  for  violin  and  harpsichord,  and  four 
dances,  polonaise,  gavotte,  sarahandean 
' bourrde  for  harpsichord.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  suave  and  melodious 
character  of  all  this  old  time  music  gave 
great  pleasure  to  the  hearers.  It  also 
may  be  said  that  plenty  ot  it  ought  to  be 
heard  in  these  times  when  chaste  and 
I elevated  music  is  rarely  composed. 

The  performance  of  all  these  numbers 
was  creditable  and  in  some  instance! 
worthy  of  warm  praise.  Mr.  W lilting  hat 
assistance  of  Constance  F.dsoli.  violin 


Hp — ____r 

Uooi-ge  Barr&re,  flute,  otlcT  Palil  Refer 

vioia^  da  gamba.  Miss  Kelson,  the  un-( 
larniliar  oin  of  these  musicians,  played 
™ '[)  the,  Corelli  sonata,  but  disclosed 
- tiie  lull  measure  of'  her  ppwers  in  the  ‘Back! 
music.  She  played  her  part.  of  the  sonata 
with  admirable  spirit,  good  technic  and 
a genuinely  fine  style. 

The  first  subscription  concert  of  the 
f lonzaley  Quartet  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum 
Iasi  night  called  together  an  audience  of 
large  size.  The  programme  offered  by 
this  deservedly  admired  organization 
comprised  Haydn's  G major  quartet, 
opus  17,  No.  5;  the  quartet  of  Maurice1 
Ravel,  and  Boccherini's  quartet  in  A major, 
opus  33,  No.  6.  None  of  the  music  in  this 
list  was  new,  the  Ravel  composition  hav- 
ing been  made  known  here  by  Mr.  Kneisel 
and  his  associates. 

It  remains  therefore  only  to  call  atten- 
^tion  once  more  to  the  fervent  devotion, 
me  musical  intelligence  and  high  tech- 
nical skill  with  which  Messrs.  Betti, 
Pochon,  Ara  and  I)' A reham  beau  bring  to 
/all  their  performances.  This  quartet  was| 
organized  some  years  ago  by  E.  J.  de  Cop- 
pet  of  this  city,  and  at  first  was  heard 
only  in  private.  Since  its  first  public 
appearance  the  quartet  has  gained  con- 
tinually in  excellence  until  now  listening 


to  it  is  one  of  the  most  valued  privileges 
,<V  the  critic  and  joys  of  the  public^  f f 

TEN~f)R  AND  SOPRANO  SING. 


Song  Recitals  by  George  Harris  and 
Margaret  Huston. 

George  Harris,  tenor,  gave  a recital 
yesterday  afternoon  a t^the  Harris  Theatre. 
Mr.  Harris  is  an  American.  He  has  re- 
ceived his  vocal  training  in  this  country 
and  in  Paris.  He  was  heard  here  early 
in  the  season  at  one  of  the  Liszt  centenary 
concerts  given  by  the  Symphony  Society. 

On  his  programme  yesterday  Mr. 
Harris  drew  attention  to  a good  list  of 
songs.  In  the  opening  group  there  were 
two  arias,  one  from  Verdi’s  “J  Lombardi,” 
and  another  from  the  “Don  Giovanni” 
of  Mozart.  Between  these  came  Schu- 
bert's songs,  “Du  Bist  die  Ruh’”  and 
“Die  Forelle.”  The  modern  German  com- 
posers represented  in  the  second  group 
were  Strauss,  Brahms  and  Wolf.  Among 
the  French  and  English  songs  on  the 
second  half  of  the  programme  were  an 
aria  from  “Zemire"  by  Grdlry,  “Coeur 
SolitaiFe”  of  Moreau,  Hammond’s  “The 
Pipes  o’  Gordon’s  Men,”  “The  South  Wind” 
of  Salter  and  “The  Moon  Drops  Low’1  by 
Cadman. 

In  his  delivery  yesterday  of  songs 
that  were  varied  in  character  Mr.  Harris 
disclosed  a communicative  taste  that 
was  wholly  artistic.  His  voice  is  natu- 
rally of  good  quality  and  large  in  volume. 
Its  upper  tones  are  .of  an  especially  good 
timbre.  With  these  excellences  at  his 
command  Mr.  Harris  will  probably  look 
to  a further  broadening  of  their  power. 
He  will  aoquire  a steadiness  of  tone  that 
was  obviously  lacking  at  times  yesterday 
in  his  singing.  He  might  seek  for  a more 
fluent  legato  style  and  still  finer  artistry 
in  diction.  This,  however,  on  the  whole, 
was  good.  His  accompaniments  were 
well  played  by  Waiter  Kiesewetter. 

Margaret  Huston  gave  a song  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Belasco 
Theatre.  Songs  by  Kaun,  Reger,  Strauss, 
Wolf,  Debussy,  Viardot,  Bruneau  and 
others  were  on  her  list.  She  displayed  a 
voice  which  might  possibly  have  been  of 
more  vibrant  quality  had  it  not  been 
affected  by  a slight  hoarseness.  In 
some  of  her  songs,  however,  she  showed 
excellent  enunciation  and  considerable 
interpretative  purpose. 

MISS  HUSTON’S  RECITAL 

Sings  a Programme  Including  Several 
Irish  Folk  Songs. 

Those  who  remained  until  the  close  ot 
Miss  Margaret  Huston’s  programme  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  the  Belasco  Theatre 
were  provided  with  a few  moments  of 
keen  enjoyment  through  the  group  of 
Irish  folk  songs  which  concluded  the  do- 
ings of  the  afternoon.  These  songs  are 
humorous,  racy,  spirited,  and  tuneful  as 
only  real  folk  songs  can  be,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  Miss  Huston  sang  them 
with  just  the  spirit  they  needed— now 
With  abandon  and  how  with  charm,  al- 
ways with  a delicious  brogue. 

The  programme  as  a whole  contained 
many  Interesting  songs,  including  four 
by  Hugo  Wolf,  three  dramatic  dances 
with  words  by  Catulle  Mendes  and  music 
by  Bruneau,  three  poems  of  Verlaine,  set 
to  music  by  Debussy,  including  the  beau- 
tiful “ Le  Faune  ” and  the  grotesque 
“Fantoches”;  Vlardot’s  charming  “La 
Marquise  ” and  Puget’s  stirring  ” Chan- 
son de  Route,  ’ two  songs  in  English  by 
Mrs.  Beach  and  Leo  Smith,  and  songs 
by  Reger,  Kaun,  and  Richard  Strauss. 

The  performance  of  the  sections  of  the 
programme  containing  these  songs  was 
not  on  a very  high  plane.  Miss  Huston 
has  intelligence,  which  permeated  her 
performance  of  all  these  songs,  but  her 
voice  production  is  so  faulty,  although 
her  voice  is  a good  one,  that  it  destroys 
the  effect  of  much  that  she  might  other- 
w ise  do.  More  than  'anything  else,  it 
makes  much  that  she  sings  unintelligible, 
although  her  pronunciation  of  French  and 
German,  when  they  could  be  understood, 
seemed  to  be  .particularly  good 
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A Song  Recital  by  Mme.  Alda. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  the  term  “song 
recital’’  is  in  danger  of  being  abused.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  a great  many  singers  do 
not  show  a proper  appreciation  of  its  dig- 
nity, nor  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
it  invites,  if  it  does  not  directly  challenge,  a 
severer  standard  of  Judgment  than  used  to 
apply  when  the  best  of  vocal  artists  thought 
it  necessary  to  vary  their  concerts  by  includ- 
ing pianoforte  or  violin  music,  or  both  vari- 
eties, in  their  programmes.  Many  concerts 
having  but  the  one  aim"  of  calling  public 
attention  to  the  existence  of  a singer  known 
only  in  the  choir  loft  or  swallowed  up  in 
the  complex  of  an  operatic  institution,  their 
purpose  became  comparatively  easy  of 
achievement  when  the  old  operatic  or  mis- 
cellaneous concert  was  supplanted  by  the 
so-called  ‘‘recital’’— a term  which  has  be- 
gun to  pall  on  the  critical  if  not  the  pub- 
lic taste.  The  singing  of  “lieder,”  as  (.he 
Germans  (foremost  in  the  creation  of  the 
type),  or  “melodies,”  as  the  French  (who 
have  also  produced  many  admirable  ex- 
amples) call  them,  is  a distinct  form  of 
art  and  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  care- 
lessly. A singer  may  be  admirable  in  the 
operatic  field,  and  yet  fail  to  interest  the 
judicious  in  German  lieder,  French  melo- 
dies or  English  ballads,  without  suffering- 
humiliation  on  that  account.  And  one  may 
be  a fine  singer  of  artistic  songs  without 
having  the  qualifications  demanded  by  the 
lyric  stage.  The  forms  call  for  entirely  dif- 
ferent intellectual  and  artistic  outfits— a fact 
which  the  public  feels,  even  if  it  does  not 
always  understand  the  underlying  reason. 

Knowledge  of  these  facts,  coupled  with 
respect  for  the  conclusions  which  flow  from 
them,  would  save  singers,  as  well  as  listen- 
ers, many  disappointments  and  heart 
burnings.  Had  Mine.  Alda,  who  is  not  with 
us  at  the  opera  this  season,  but  who  gave 
a song  recital  in  Carnegie  Halt  yesterday 
afternoon,  confined  herself  to  operatic  music 
of  the  kind  in  which  she  has  given  pleas- 
ure at  the  Metropolitan,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  praise  the  purity,  freshness  and 
limpidity  of  her  voice  and  not  necessary 
to  deplore  the  monotony  of  its  color  and 
the  lack  of  characteristic  declamation  which 
her  singing  disclosed.  As  it  is,  praise  must 
stop  with  the  variety  promised  in  the  list 
of  her  selections,  but  little  realized  in  its 
performance,  and  the  admirable  distinctness 
of  her  enunciation  of  all  the  languages 
which  she  essayed.  A large  audience,  which 
included  a numerous  contingent  of  artists 
from  the  Metropolitan  company,  heard 
Mme.  Alda  and  overwhelmed  hei‘  with 
flowers.  H.  E.  K. 

MME.  ALDA’S  RECITAL. 

An  interesting  programme  of  Songs  In 

French,  German,  and  English  in  j 
Carnegie  Hall,  f lyyiuj 

Mme.  Frances  Alda  gave  a song  re-  i 
cital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  the  outward  aspects  of  which  were 
brilliant.  There  was  a large  audience  of  ! 
friendly  disposition  toward  the  singers, 
cordial  in  its  greeting,  demonstrative  in 1 
its  applause;  there  were  flowers  without 
number  of  the  most  gorgeous  description, 
with  which  the  ushers  lined  the  edge  cf 
the  platform.  She  presented  an  interest- 
ing and  varied  programme,  in  which  she 
drew  upon  many  different  styles  and 
periods  of  composition — eighteenth  cent- 
ury French  airs  by  Dalayrac,  Monsigny, 
Philidor,  and  others,  examples  of  the  Ger- 
man Lied  oy  Beethoven,  Schumann.  Wolf, 
Brahms,  and  Weingartner;  songs  by  the 
Russian  Gretehainow,  modern  French 
songs  by  Debussy  and  Chausson,  songs  in. 
English  by  Mr.  Albero  Randegger,  who 
played  her  accompaniments  with  much 
taste,  discretion,  and  artistic  skill,  and 
the  American  composers  Charles  Gilbert 
Spross,  Frank  La  Forge,  and  L.  V.  Saar. 

The  older  as  well  as  the  newer  French 
songs  were  mostly  unfamiliar*  and  had 
more  than  the  interest  of  novelty.  De- 
bussy's “11  Pieure  dans  mon  coeur”  and 
Chausson’s  “ Le  Colibri  ” and  “ Apaise- 
ment  ” have  an  unusual  beauty  and  in- 
j dividual  quality.  A charming  little  her- 
ceuse  by  Gretchaninoff,  Mme.  Alda  bad 
to  repeat,  as  she  did  Mr.  Kandegger's 
“My  Heart,”  after  making  him  rise  to 
bow  his  acknowledgements.  After  the 
Russian  songs  she  added  Leoni’s  pretty, 

“ The  Birth  of  Morn,”  and  at  the  end 
Caiman’s  well  worn  ” From  the  Land  of 
the  Sky  Blue  Water.” 

Mme.  Alda’s  voice  was  of  a power  and 
sanority  that  easily  filled  Carnegie  Hall  j 
without  apparent  effort  on  her  part.  If  ' 
did  not  seem  to  have  improved  in  quality 
since  last  March,  when  she  gave  her 
first  recital  in  New  York.  It  still  has  an 
unsteadiness  that  makes  It  seem  often 
off  the  pitch,  above  or  below;  it  still  lias 
an  unpleasant  shrillness,  especially  when 
I she  sings  -with  power  in  her  higher 
ranges.  it  is  more  agreeable  m songs 
where  she  makes  less  exacting  demands 
on  It.  as  in  the  charming  little  Russian 
cradle  song  that  she  repeated;  and  m 
certain  passages  of  Debussy’s  sitting  oi 
Paul  Verlaine's  verse. 


LOHENGRIN"  AT  THE  OPERA. 


Mme.  Garish  I Appears  as  Elsa  in  the 
*.  jt  "]  Popular  Opera.  / <Zt  £ f 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
night  Elsa  von  Brabant  called  once  more 
for  the  knight  of  whom  she  had  dreamed  i 
to  come  and  be  her  "Streiter.”  He  came 
in  his  little  swan  boat  and  declined  to  tell 
who  he  was  and  whence  he  came.  He 
declared  that  Elsa  was  “frei  alter  Schuld” 
and  dared  Friedrich,  Graf  von  Telramund 
to  prove  to  the  contrary.  In  the  presence 
of  a swarm  of  witnesses  these  two  agreed 
to  fight  it  out  fairly  and  to  use  no  magic. 
Then  they  fought  and  Lohengrin  just  held 
his  sword  up,  did  not  strike  Telramund 
with  it,  and  yet  the  latter  fgll  down  and  , 
took  the  count  . 

In  the  second  act  when  Telramund  de-  I 
cl  ared  that  Lohengrin  had  broken  the 
rules  of  the  ordeal  by  combat  and  used 
magic  no  one  would  believe  the  poor 
fellow,  and  in  the  third  act  the  Grail 
Knight  killed  him  with  that  same  sword. 
Wagner  Wt'btd  TA^he  score  of  the  first 
act  the  explicit  direction  that  Telramund 
was  to  be  felled  by  a mighty  blow.  It 
certainly  was  not  Wagner’s  intention 
that  Lohengrin  should  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  winning  by  a trick,  but  some  of 
Wagner's  successors  at  Bayreuth  know 
much  more  than  he  did,  and  so  this 
ridiculous  piece  of  stage  business  holds 
its  place  in  the  drama,  to  the  confusion 
of  those  who  know  the  text. 

The  performance,  the  second  of  “Lohen- 
grin” this  season,  was  generally  good. 
The  cast  differed  from  that  of  the  first 
representation  only  in  that  Mme.  Gadski 
instead  of  Mme.  Fremstad  was  the  im- 
personator of  the  dreaming  maiden  who 
was  not  satisfied  with  her  good  fortune 
but  had  to  ask  the  forbidden  question. 
Mme.  Gadski’s  singing  was  excellent, 
despite  the  fact  that  she  had  appeared  in 
“Gotterdammerung”  in  Philadelphia  the 
previous  evening. 
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Others  in  the  cast  were  Jadlowker  as 
Lohengrin,  Mme.  Marie  Matzenauer  as 
Ortrud,  and  Hermann  Weil  as  Telra- 
mund. 

Alfred  Hertz  conducted. 

GUSTAVE  n AETHER'S  RECITAL,  j 


A New  Belgian  Violinist  Heard  at  the 
Carnegie . Lyceum.  ^ ^^4. 

Gustave  Walther,  a Belgian  violinist, ! 
played  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Car- 
negie Lyceum.  His  programme  contained 
no  less  than  four  numbers,  arranged  by 
Fritz  K roister,  and  in  theTartini“  Devil’s 
I Trill”  he  used  Mr.  Kreisler’s  cadenza. 
This  tribute  by  a violinist  to  a contem- 
I porary  was  graceful.  Mr.  Kreisler’s  name 
is  not  infrequent  in  current  programmes 
of  violin  music  and  this  seems  to  indicate 
that  other  artists  readily  recognize  his 
skill  in  musicianlji  adaptation.  Mr. 

| Walther  honored  Saint-Saens  twice  in 
j his  list,  his  opening  number  being  that 
master’s  concerto,  nor  did  he  shrink 
from  the  challenge  of  Bach’s  “Chaconne.” 

Mr.  Walther’s  playing  had  some  excel- 
lent qualities  to  commend  it.  His  tone, 
(while  not  distinguished,  was  good  and  his 
technic  generally  good.  There  were  some 
[moments  of  doubtful  intonation,  and 
there  were  parts  of  the  cantilena  in  the 
(concerto  which  lacked  suavity  and  polish 
of  nuance.  But  on  tfie  whole  Mr.  Walther 
left  the  impression  of  a violinist  of  good 
training. 

&&A/  (r  . /, 

BOSTON  ORCHESTRA  MUSIC 


treated  as  capital,  and  not  spent  as  if  it 
were  mere  interest  . 

Sentiment,  too,  is  something  without 
which  music  is  but  a shell.  But  it  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  high  chastity  of  art  to 
employ  sentiment  to  excess.  This  Miss 
Parlow  did  in  some  passages  of  the  canti- 
lena of  the  first  movement  of  the  concerto. 
Aside  from  these  blemishos  her  perform- 
ance was  one  to  call  for  the  warmest  ap- 
plause. This  it  received  at  the  hands  of 
a typical  Boston  Symphony  audience. 

Miss  Parlow's  sweeping  style,  the  mag-  ’ 
nificent  boldness  of  her  bow  arm,  her 
brilliant  and  unerring  finger  technic  and  i 
her  masculinity  of  performance  again  | 
made  their  usual  impression.  The  re-  j 
sources  of  violin  tone  she  explores  pretty  j 
thoroughly,  and  all  the  way  from  her  so-  ' 
norous  low  scale  (when  not  pressed)  to  j 
j her  full  blooded  harmonics  she  calls 
from  her  instrument  the  most  generous 
I of  its  sounds. 

Her  style  shows  progress  in  balance  and 
| symmetry.  She  treats  her  phrases  more 
judiciously  than  she  did  a year  ago,  and 
she  shows  a clearer  insight  into  their  re- 
lationship with  the  plan  which  the  com- 
poser had  in  his  mind  when  he  developed 
his  work.  She  is,  as  we  have  said,  still 
young,  and  yet  she  has  fewer  of  the  faults 
of  youth  than  she  had  a year  ago. 

She  is  evidently  a student  and  a thinker. 
She  encourages  high  hopes  for  her  future. 
Technically  she  is  already  one  of  the  fore- 
most performers  of  the  day.  As  an  inter- 
preter she  has  yet  not  a little  to  learn,  but 
there  is  excellent  reason  for  believing  that 
she  will  learn  it. 

The  programme  began  with  Cherubini’s 
“Lodoiska”  overture,  a work  which,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  tew  of  those  present  had  ever 
heard  before.  It  is  a less  imposing  over- 
ture than  the  same  master's  “Anacreon,” 
but  it  is  so  sound  in  structure  and  gen- 
eral treatment  that  it  makes  what  the 
Scotch  call  “a  good  hearing.” 

The  second  number  was  the  E minor 
symphony  (No.  4)  of  Brahms.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  recall  a more  inspiriting 
performance  of  this  beautiful  symphony. 
The  tonal  qualities  of  the  Boston  Or- 
chestra were  heard  at  their  best,  and  al- 
though there  were  a few  moments  of  un- 
certainty in  attack  in  the  first  move- 
ment the  customary  unanimity  and 
precision  of  the  organization  were  re- 
stored before  the  movement  came  to  a 
dose.  The  glorious  third  movement  was 
played  superbly,  but  the  climax  of  the 
interpretation titwas  reached  in  the  last 
movement,  which  was  delivered  with 
something  very  like  inspiration. 

Such  a proclamation  of  the  gosoel 
according  to  Brahms  Conductor  Fiedler 
has  not  given  us  before  and  it  ought  to 
remain  in  the  memory  of  every  one  who 
heard  it.  The  concert  wds  brought  to  a 
conclusion  with  Tschaikowsky’s  “Romeo 
and  Juliet”  overture  fantasia. 


The  Boston  Orchestra. 


KATHLEEN  PARLOW  PLAYS  A 
FRENCH  CONCERTO. 


The  Young  Canadian  Violinist  Arouses  a 
Large  Audience  to  Enthusiasm— Con- 
I ductor  Max  Fiedler  Reads  Superbly 
the  Fourth  Symphony  of  Brahms. 

r It  is  a few  days  more  than  a year  since 
Kathleen  Parlow,  the  young  Canadian 
violinist,  me.de  her  first  appearance  before 
la  New  York  audience.  It  was  on  Decem- 
ber 4 of  last  winter  at  a concert  of  the 
Russian  Symphony  - Society.  She  was 
beard  often  in  the  subsequent  course  of 
[the  season  and  it  was  realized  pretty 
(thoroughly  by  music  lovers  that  a new 
violinist  had  come  to  stay. 

Last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall,  at  the 
second  concert  of  the  twenty-sixth  New 
York  Season  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
jOrchestra,  Miss  Parlow  played  the  B 
minor  conoerto  of  Saint-Saens  and  con- 
siderably enlarged  her  circle  of  local  | 
acquaintances.  She  also  caused  those  I 
who  have  watched  her  sudden  flight  into  ' 
(he  zenith  of  artistic  celebrity  to  wonder 
Whether  she  might  perchance  essay,  like 
[Icarus,  to  fly  too  near  the  sun. 

I But  it  is  more  likely  that  greater  ma- 
turity will  grave  a deeper  repose  upon 
this  youthful  player’s  now  overworked 
style.  It  is  indeed  a fine  thing  to  have 
a G string  that  sounds  like  a cello,  but  it 
is  possible  to  force  it,  and  this  Miss  Parlow 
occasionally  did  last  night.  A big  tone 
is  an  invaluable  asset,  but  it  should  be 


Mr.  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Symphony  ; 
Orchestra  provided  a joyous  occasion  at 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night  for  the  so-cailed 
“Brahmins”  in  music.  They  played  the 
Fourtli  Symphony  of  the  man  whom  a few 
hundred  thousand  music-lovers  in  Ger- 
many, France,  England  and  America  be-  ( 
lieve  to  have  been  not  entirely  devoid  of 
talent,  namely,  that  is  to  say,  one  Johannes 
Brahms.  They  not  only  played  the  sym- 
phony, but  played  it  gloriously,  as  if  the:-' 
themselves  found  delight  in  the  pleasure 
which  they  knew  they  were  providing  for 
their  hearers.  As  for  the  audience,  there 
was  no  chance  to  debate  for  a moment 
whether  or  not  it  was  appreciation  of  the 
composition  and  its  performance;  the  ap- 
plause which  followed  every  movement 
settled  that  question.  The  reading  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Fiedler  and  the  exposition  on 
[the  part  of  the  orchestra  were  equally  elo- 
quent and  admirable,  and  the  incident  of 
its  performance  will  be  underscored  with  a 
broad  line  in  the  memory  of  all  the  lovers 
of  symphonic  music  who  heard  it. 

Extended  comment,  will  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected on  the  other  features  "of  the  pro- 
gramme. The  notion,  to  which  wide  publica- 
tion was  given,  that  Cherubini  s overtures 
had  so  fallen  into  desuetude  that  a revival  | 
of  that  to  "Lodoiska”  needed  to  be  trum- 
peted fortli  as  an  incident  of  large  and  curi- 
ous significance  could  on;,  have  grown  out 
of  Boston's  habitual  disregard  of  New 
York's  musical  doings.  While  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  remained  what  it  was 
planned  to  be  the  most  Beethovenlan  of 
all  Beethoven’s  contemporaries  was  never 
neglected.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a pleasure 
to  hear  the  old  overture  again  and  to  recog- 
nize its  great  value  as  a corrective  of  popu- 
lar taste.  Miss  Parlow  played  the  concerto 
in  B minor  for  violin  by  Saint-Saens.  in  her 
freest  and  most  audacious  style — the  style 
which  sometimes  makes  one  imagine  her 
not  as  what  Von  Billow  called  Mme.  Nor- 
man-Neruda,  "the  violin  fairy,”  but  as  the 
instrument  incarnate ; she  seems  so  to  re- 
spond to  every  one  of  its  vibrations,  or  it  to  j 
every  one  of  hers.  The  concert  closed  with 
Tschaikowsky’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet.” 
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FRIDAY  CONCERTS  GALORE. 


MR.  LAMSON’C  SONG  RECITAL. 

A decade  or  so  ago  Mr.  Gardner  Unm 
.took  a not  insignificant  part  in  the  musical 
life  o£  Boston.  Since  then  he  has  been  in 
Germany,  acquiring  those  very  essential 
filings  for  an  artist,  experience  and  routine 
Vestcrday  afternoon  lie  gave  a song  recital 
in  the  Carnegie  Lyceum,  and  incidental  . 
disclosed  some  of  the  had  as  well  as  some 
Of  the  good  effects  which  wnerally  follow 
sueh  a course  as  he  has  pursued.  His  old 
of  a voice  wide  in  range  and  agreeable 
fn  quality  in  all  its  registers  except  when 

— one  might  easily  be -tempted to 

sav  viciously— employed  was  still 

dence  To  this  elemental  merit  there  were 
added  the  virtues  which  show  brightest  In 
"'  that  he  did-a  keen  intelligom  e and  a 
tine  dramatic  or  Liner  it  was  a iecltal  ot 
songs  hlefly  poetic  instinct  jblc'iga- 
interest  and  moving  power  to  Ids  songs  (let 
c specific  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  a d 
mention  the  two  bai.ads  hy  l.oewe  The 
t "n  wonted  Suppliant"  and  llem>  l' 
r Wler'  l in  spile  of  the  defects  of  vocali- 
st ion  which  also  marked  them.  It  was  a 
me  sure  o note  how  the  spirit  of  these 
One' b'aUads  had  been  grasped  by  the  Amen- 
_un  Mrtist  despite  t.lieir  characteristic  . 
Teutoniwn.  and  bodied  forth  in  HI*  dcclama- 
K„  a group  of  songs  by  Strauss  his 

striving  for  literary  interpretation  came 
"n  o unpleasant  conflict  with  their  mustca 
essence,  which  was  not  only  marred  but 
frequently  destroyed  by  the  unsteadiness  of 
%ls  voice.  There  are  two  musical  sins 
which  seem  to  be  looked  upon  as  venial  in 
G man  and  Italy  (not  to  make  the  in- 
dictment wider),  but  which  American 
sP  will  not  tolerate— Glory  be!  One  Is  had 
Intonation,  (he  other  the  vocal  "wabble.^ 


Symphony  Society,  Eugen  and  Elise 
Haile,  and  Antoinette  Boudreau. 

There  were  more  concerts  scheduled  fo, 
yesterday  in  New  York  than  is  usual  even 
[n  (his  metropolis,  and  the  concertgocr, 
who  wished  to  take  them  all  in  must  hat  e 
been  at  a loss.  The  Symphony  Society 
gave  a concert  at  the  Century  Theatre 
n the  afternoon,  at  which,  howevei. 
nothing  untried  was  brought  forward. 


Miss  Kathleen  Parlow.  Violinist,  agam 
flayed  as  soloist:  slle  gave  Bruch's  Fan- 
asta  on  Scottish  Airs."  which  is  re- 
ceiving public  notice  this  season  to  a 
klegree  beyond  its  deserts.  It  was  heard 
:for  the  third  time,  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  the  Winter  is  yet  young.  Miss  Pat - 
fow.  who  is  resifmsible  for  one  of  the 
nrevlous  performances,  plays  it  with  a 
Splendid  nerve  and  gusto,  with  fine  tone 
and  finished  technique,  and  this  time 
without  the  Hit  of  sentimentalizing  that 
she  out  into-  the  piece  -when  she  gave 
ft  some  weeks  ago  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  the  ripest  and 
most  artistic  performance  that  Miss  Par- 
tow  has  given  here;  and  It  is  In  many 
respects  violin  playing  of  the  highest 
c t averv  annear- 


i „„v  as  a whole,  the  music  would 
^'  o bc  a lamentation;  if,  however  it 
IZ  true,  as  another  English  expounder 
had  said,  that  the.  symphony 

PT;°onend  rSnd  movement,  which 
1°  dl"l  and  burdened  with  woe,  was 
' a ,•  , ip  These  Mr.  Damrosch's  ideas— 

inotXPh  sawords.  He.  therefore,  transposed 
not  hn f thfc  verses  of  Shelley’s  poem,  read- 
some  • third  stanzas  as  an 

UlC  TTtht  gi—e  spirit  of  the. 
St-di  W first  stanza  (which 


nothing  untried  was  brought  torwaru  respecta  violin  playing  oi  me 
There  was  a repetition  of  raj.  « --clearer  at^ery 

Cell  ini  " overture  an.  end  with 

Walter  Damrosch  prefaced  these  with  o grahms’s  " Academic  Overture 

few  remarks  about  their  contents.  “ “ 

At  Rumford  Hall.  Iiugen  and  Bltee  Hal 


lirst  move  ^ Unes  aiready  quoted)  as 
begins  "it!  second  move- 


nrora  nan,  ... 

i -ave  a concert  devoted  to  German  folk 
soncs  a field  of  recital  work  which  ha*. 
not°  been  much  plowed  in  this  vincity. 
Polk  songs  always  have  an  — erir  l 
music  students  and  an  appeal  for  the 

Antoinette  Boudreau,  soprano,  and  F red- 
erick Wemple.  baritone,  gave  a concei  t a 
Carnegie  Lyceum  In  the  afternoon.  Brum 
Huhn  played  the  accompaniments.  Th< 
programme  included  songs  in  many 
euaires  but  most  of  them  were  modert 
Inf  fhe  names  of  Hug,  Debussy,  Mas 


“Tristan”  Again  at  the  Opera. 

At  yesterday's  matinee  performance  at 
tlie  Metropolitan  Opera  House  “ Tristan 
und  Isolde  ” was  given  again  for  the 
third  time  this  season.  It  once  more  held 
a large  audience  in  its  spe>l,  and  the  per- 
formance created  a deep  impression.  Mr. 
Putnam  Griswold  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York  as  King  Marke.  Mme 
Matzenauer  reappeared  as  Brangaene,  and 
the  rest  of  the  cast  was  as  it  has  been 


5iw5  *vT<»  names  of  Hug,  Debussy.  Mas-  i the  rest  of  the  cast  was  as  it  has  been 
sanet  Chadwick*  and  MacDowell  loomed  this  season  before,  with  Mme  Fremstad 
uiSS1  * A - and  Messrs.  Burrian  and  Weil.  Mr.  Tos- 

- 1 11  1 1 canini  conducted. 


yjt*  n?  ur 

bostox  orchestra 


MUSIC. 
•Scotch 


Gardner  Damson's  Rprltal. 

Gardner  Lamson,  an  American  basso 
gho  has  spent  some  dozen  of  his  years 

L.  n /VCxol'O  Vt  At  icaa  0*0  VO  tho 


bn  German  opera  houses,  gave  the  lirst 
of  a series  of  three  song  recitals  at  the 


Ul  ft  WJIICO  s/I  Kill  CG  nvitif,  lOKitam  m t ilt- 

Carnegie  Lyceum  yesterday  afternoon. 
Mr.  Lamson  sang  music  by  Schumann, 
Marschner,  Lowe,  Strauss.  Wagner  and 
Chadwick.  His  voice  showed  signs  of 
long  and  grievous  wear,  but  his  enuncia- 
tion was  moet  excellent. 


AT  THE  OPERA. 

Though  it  would  take  more  than  Ariad- 
ae  s thread  to  lead  an  audience  unversed 
in  the  Italian  language  through  the.  mazes  i 
of  the  Plot  of  Ponchlelli's  "Gloeonda.  the 
audiences  nevertheless  respond  In  fact 
the  New  York  public  appears  disposed  » 
soWe  the  problem  of  an  operatic  art  unified 
and* illuminated  by  the  complete  wedding 
of  words  and  music  by  dispensing  with 
the  words,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  1 
. , V-aruso  had  chosen  to  sing  the  Citlo 
“ar"  in  Hlndustanee  or  Esperanto  there 
ma  . liave  been  the  difference  of  a 
dollar  in  the  size  of  last  night's  audience. 
That  audience  came  to  hear  and  see  Mr 

™ :°  rjrs"'*  «• 

curiosity,  while  of  the  matter  =odfo«r- 


riffle  probably  understood  as  much  as  th 
So  of  the  hieroglyphic3  on  an  Egyptian 

m.U IT) TTi } C3  • . » \Tr  ParilSO'S 

ycl  last  night  the  gold  uf  Mr.  C aruso  ^ 

voice'  was  not  without  alloy,  and  there  was 
an  unwonted  tremulousness  In  his  upper 
one.  Miss  Destinn.  in  better  volet 


than 

at  hcr  previous  tferformancc.  sang  the  title 
' Mr  Amato  was  the  Barnaba.  and 

p<*  l'  ' ' , ,-ieea  Mrs.  Wickham,  as 

vfpa  ( )rrlage,  l<ti  ' ,M  , 

showed  how  much  her  voice 

rgain.^  sine’:  Let  year  her  tones  being 
firm,  well  rounded  and  wcl>  prodm  ed 
Toscanini  conducted 
thority.  bringing 
old  score,  until 
and  their  ill 


Kathleen  Parlow  Plays  Bruch's 
Fantasia"  Very  Well. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  mati- 
nee at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
was  one  of  those  musical  entertainments 
of  which  little  can  be  said  except  in  the 
form  of  a Gilbertian  exclamation,  “O 
joy,  O rapture.”  The  programme  set 1 
forth  the  information  that  three  compo-  I 
sitions  would  he  offered  Rimsky-Kor- 
eakov ’s  “Scheherezade"  suite.  Max  Bruch's 
“Scotch  Fantasia”  and  Brahms's  “Aca- 
demic” overture.*  The  solo  violinist,  in 
the  Bruch  number  was  Kathleen  Parlow. 
There  was  a large  audience  and  the  ap- 
plause Indicated  that  the  rapture  was 
not  modified,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  Gil- 
bert’s text.  I tr 

The  performance  of  the  Rinisky-Kor- 
pakov  music  was  beautiful,  and  Anton 
Witek  the  concert  master  of  the  orches- 
tra delivered  the  bewitching  remarks 
of  the  narrator  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  with  good  tone  and  technic. 
The  composition  itself  is  without  much 
doubt,  the  best  production  of  the  Russian 
master.  It  is  bubbling  over  with  happy- 
fancy  Its  melodic  material  is  most 
engaging  and  is  treated  with  the  greatest 
spontaneity  and  with  a wealth  of  adnnra- 
able  instrumental  device.  The  wnole 
work  is  captivating  in  mood  and  manner 
and  it  is  thoroughly  muscial,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  some  of  its  more  pretentious 
successors.  , „ . , 

Miss  Parlow’s  playing  of  the  Bruch 
music  was  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
achievements  she  has  disclosed  to  this 
public.  It  showed  clearly  the  progress 
she  has  made  since  her  drtbut  a year  ago. 
Her  plan  had  been  carefully^  elaborated 
and  her  effects  were  distributed  with 
% real  musical  intelligence.  Particularly 
rs  the  first  movement  was  the  dignity  , 
of  her  reading  worthy  of  the  warmest 
praise,  w.iile  in  the  last  one  the  vigorous 
preservation  of  the  rhythm  of  the  funda- 
mental melody  in  all  intricate  passages 
was  a brilliant  and  musicianly  accomplish- 
ment. . . , , , 

Throughout  the  composition  she  played 
with  great  beautv  of  tone  and  with  a 
delightful  freedom  from  exaggeration. 
The  gentlemen  of  Boston  provided  a 
rich,  sonorous  and  sympathetic  accom- 
paniment. 

THE  BOSTON  ORCHESTRA. 


concert 


bv  the 
Society 


v i 

Symphony 


Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  New  Symphony— 
An  American  Pianist. 


thf  sentiment  of  the  funereal  second  move- 
ment, and  the  stanza  | 

Get  me  set  my  mournful  ditty 
'iv,  L merry  measure. 

Thou ViU  never  come  for  pity, 

Thou  wilt  come  fci  pleasure. 

Tihosellc?uel‘wings  anid^thou  wilt  stay, 

which  'n  t";;aCa8oef  the  customary  scherzo. 

"o.  the  last  movement  Mr.  Damrosch  con- 
1 °r  ii  < mild  find  no  commentary  m the 

ssr  i,','ns„u„  when ;r 

! youth  or  of  those  which  had  taken  me 

P,Mr'  Damrosch's  solution  of  a Uplexity 
invoked  by  himself  was  ingenious  and  ap- 
n-i rentlv  gave  satisfaction  to  his  hca™s<  i 
Who  were  helped  by  it  to  exercise  their 
, ..  music  was  sounding  and 

remdomti S i-The  -nme.  But  we  fancy  : 
that  this  second  symphony  of  Sir  Edward’s 
e bis  first,  Would  better  not  be  burdened 
with  a programme.  Like  ; 

Fnciish  critic  found  the  spmt  of  a Dlonj 
siac^'f estival  in  a section  of  th.  music,  and 
the  suspicion  lies  very  near  , 

in  notn  “7  Son  « nSnnli 

Ind  instrumental  colors  which  camefrorn 
ihc  oalette  of  Debussy  ("L’apres  midi 

Faune”)  Moreover,  though  Mr.  Damrosch 
Is  unwilling  to  believe  it.  and  the  mterpre- 
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Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  has  so  happy  a 
faculty  of  talking  to  his  audiences  about 
the  music  which  he  performs  and  interpo- 
lating his  remarks  with  illustrative^  exam- 
ples played  upon  the  pianoforte  that  he 

never  fails  to  irritate  the  curiosity  of  his  jg  unwllI,ng  w>  expression  of 

listeners  and  open  their  imaginations  »®«|taUon  of  the  ^hc  fact  remains 

hearts  to  the  evangel  which  he  thinks  the  | jQy  in  the  delight  o^t  k. 
music  proclaims.  He  supplies  "programmes  that  sir  Edward  did  set  down  the 

* i r . . ..nmlrorun 
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Mr 

with  magnificent,  au- 
the  melodies  of  the 
Cavallerla."  "Pagliaoel" 
seemed  l bin.  indeed. 


Rimsky  Korsakoff  and  Brahms  Played 


—Miss  Parlow  Again  the  Soloist. 

There  were  but  three  numbers  on  the 
programme  of  the  Boston  Symphony 


t t 'i  Z ^1^1 

“MADAMA  BUTTERFLY' 


AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 


Puccini’s  Opera  Repeated  and  At- 
tracts a Large  find  Enthusias- 
tic Audience. 


The  still  trustworthy  "Madama  But- 
terfly” settled  last  night  on  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  and  hy  virtue  of 
the  beauty  of  her  iridescent  wings  at- 
tracted one  of  those  large  houses  which 
of  late  have  been  ia  the  nature  of  a 
trn hit  at  the  op-.ra. 

The  singe,,  fvere  Miss  Geraldine  Far- 
rar, who  was  heard  as  Cio  Cio  San,  the 
lady  with  the  Japanese  training  and  the 
European  heart. 

The  heartless  naval  officer,  who  took 
m instalment  of  marriage  and  then  ran 
away,  was  Riccardo  Martin.  Antonio 
gcotti  sanJ  the  sympathetic  Sharpless, 
Miss  Rita  Fornia  sang  Suzuki  and  Miss 
Helea  Mapleson  presented  a > retiy  and  I 
graceful  figure  as  the  second  Mrs.  Pink-  J 
erton. 

Arturo  Toscanini  conduetea.  I 


programme  cm  ps_ 

.-hestru's  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  ye 
terday.  and  the  chief  interest,  so  far 
as  the  music  was  concerned,  lay  m 
Ulmsky  Korsakoff's  symphonic  suite. 
"Scheherazade,”  that  began  it.  It  is 
not  onlv  tlie  composer's  finest  wor  . 
ran  properly  he  called  the  finest  *ork 
that  the  younger  Russian  school-they 
that  cast  out  Tschalkowsky  from  thei 
feflowship  as  too  much  of  a coemopo man 
-has  to  its  credit.  There  are  in  it  a 
large  sweep  of  imagination,  richness  of 
musical  idea,  admirable  skill  “rc^a't 
tration.  It  is  programme  music  that 
leaves  the  listener  free  to  let  his  fancy 
play  and  to  submit  himself  wholly  to 
what  the  composer  had  to  express  in  a 
specifically  musical  way.  The  titles  o^ 
the  four  movements  are  enough, 
though,  as  Mr.  Hale  points  out  m his 
programme  notes,  they  are  la  8 > — 
definite-  But  the  music  stimulate  . 
..doing  Bl.™. 

Rr x tfrfoW.  asvwAf’JSKss 

by  the  hroadly  undulauto  H f , in 
mem  has,  as  such,  hardly  us  ' o£ 
music;  and  the  otl'pT  Their  Oriental 
i^^eeialu  fasci  - --' 


III  LlOlVe  piUViUimw  *.*  . . 

for  the  comiiositions,  and  by  awakening 
the  interest  of  his  listeners  beyond  the  or- 
dinary he  accomplishes  a great  good.  It  is 
net  necessary  to  accept  his  interpretations 
as  truthful  and  unquestionable  expressions 
of  the  tilings  which  occupied  the  mind  of  a 
composer  when  engaged  upon  a work  the 
form  and  scope  of  which  indicate  that  he 
wished  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  significant; 
it  is  enough  that  he  supplies  a "pro- 
gramme" without  which-in  modern  music, 
at  least— a listener  comes  into  the  audience 
room  like  a blind  man  groping  in  the  dark. 

A "programme"  is  not  necessarily  as  lias 
been  asserted  hy  no  less  an  historical  and 
critical  authority  than  Ambros— a certifi- 
cate of  poverty,  an  admission  by  the  com- 
poser that  his  art  has  got  beyond  its  natu- 
ral bounds.  Its  primary  value  is  that  it 
fixes  a starting  point  for  the  flateners 
fancy.  Its  next  that  it  quickens  that  fancy, 
in  its  operations.  But  a discreet  pro- 
gramme" can  do  more  than  this-it  can  not 
only  make  perception  more  susceptible  to 
the  sensuous  beauty  of  music  per  «G  * 
can  also  arouse  thoughts  which  will  stimu 
late  pleasure.  It  can  also  prevent  a gross 
misconception  of  the  character  of  a com 
position  and  the  aims  of  its 
Now,  these  tilings  are  undeniably  goo  . 
and  it  is  therefore  not  the  use  hut  til 
abuse  of  “programmes,”  or  verbal  inter- 
pretations, which  is  to  be  condemned,  fori 
after  all,  tlie  fulfil  appeal  goes  to  the  hea^tf 
and  expressiveness  of  the  music  itself  an< 
not  to  the  composer’s  "programme  oi  that 
of  the  self-appointed  interpreter. 

To  come,  now,  to  Hecuba.  At  the  come 
of  the  Symphony  Society  in  th®  y 

Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  Mi. 
resell  gave  a hearing  to  the  sepond  sym- 
phony  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar-a  work  which 
had  its  first  performance  m Lond  n 
September  21  of  this  year  and  has riko 
far  been  on  only  two  American  sch®m®® 
those  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Boston  0lcbP 
tras.  On  Fridays,  when  his  audiences  a 
composed  almost  wholly  of  women 
Damrosch  talks  about  the  principal  work 
which  he  is  to  bring  forward;  on  Sun- 
days, as  a rule  he  does  not,  evidently 
believing  that  the  tired  business  man 


Rarelv,  rarely  comest  thou, 
Spirit  of  Delight. 


as  a motto  for  the  work  as  a whole.  Why 
“y  to  impose  the  pod’s  thoughts  upon 
the  composition  in  all  its  details?  It  3 
the  pleasure  of  composers  nowadays  to 
mystify  I heir  hearers.  That  Sir  Edward  is 
nPt  superior  to  the  device  lie  showed  long 
ago  when  he  wrote  a series  of  variations 
on  a Theme,  and  said  t hat  while  the  varia- 
tions were  delineative  rtf  some  of  his 


I contra 
mags 


of  one 
last  F 


. of  hi! 
Mr.  1 


friends  the  theme  itself  was  a variation 
on  a fundamental  theme  which  lie  refused 

men!  «bW  B,«Wov«» 

sr-rr  — 

"bui’1  Mri°DamrosclT  did  no  more  than' 

! Lt  did  when  he  rearranged  some  of  the 
• nf  Schiller's  poem  "Die  Ideale  t 
StX  them  fit  the  progress  of  the  music 

ars  tjsr  ts  jf  J 

ang  ?he°r  musical  finales.  Of  Shelley’s. 
anS  it  has  been  said  that  as  a whole  ir 
depicts'  the  Teflectlve  regret  of  a man  well 

*2*2  - 

which  was  afterward  withdrawn  frori 
r “Thus  it  is  a poem  of  melancho  :. 
,1,  onlv  a gleam  of  hope  at  its  concl . 
'.ion"  Lord  Lytton.  who^  translatn 
•flchlller's  poem,  described  it  as  an  cleQ 
"V  vnith  ” "The  sweet  helifte 

dream  c rated  beings  of  youth  pasy 
away  ^ what  once  was  divine  and  **- 
f„i.  after  which  we  strove  aidently,  t- 
nl  ich  we  embraced  lovingly  with  1 
:’a  mind,  become  the  prey  of  hard  . 
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Us; 


eeiieving  um,  --  I . . ' - 

who  has  his  deserved  compassion.  — - - idwav  the  boon  compan- 

rather  hear  restful  music  than  a lecture^  ,ty ^ already  midway  ^ truth_ 

But  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  symphony  is  a ,on®  ’ e another  and 

serious  matter,  and  Mr.  Damrosch  wished  leave  « ^ anf(l  actljrity  remain 

to  have  it  appreciated  at  a-  high  “ ith  us  as  comforters."  This  the 
value,  as  its  predecessor  had  been  )ie'content  nf  Schiller’s  poem.  To*  it  in  h 
he  produced,  it  three  years  ago.  . svmph0nic  poem  Liszt  added  a note  saying 

prefaced  the  performance  with  a"  ' hoW  fast.  to  realize  the  feal,  is  the 

plana tory  talk  with  Illustrative  examples  ti  ^ lifp.  sn  Tie  suDPleFiented  the 


gestlon  of  me  the  music 

t n©  I . from  time  to  time 

mental  solos  that  from  une  exquisitely 


i breadth. 


ire  urns  tance  that  the  Eng  lie  Ph  motives  of  the  first  sec^on  of  Ws 


in  the  circumstance  that  the  Eng*' . of  thP  motives  of  the  first  sec  ion  of  his 
analysts  of  the  work  had  disagreed  wide , compogition  in  the  concluding  apotheo,!-  . 

in  their  opinions  as  to  the  psychologies  j g wag  something  like  this  in  fhe  cotlriu- 
or  poetic,  contents  of  the  symphony  . Elgar's  symphony,  music  which  j 

trouble  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  com  -on  ^pSorting  jn  Up  serenP  Leauty  and, 

poser  had  written  two  lines  from  Shelley  d sentiment,  as  all  that  had  pe  ] 

ceded  it  in  the  movement  was  wearying  to 

the  mind  and  unattractive  to  the  ear 


■Invocation"  in  the  score  as  a motto 
Rarely,  rarely,  comest  thou. 

Spirit  of  Delight 

If  this  motto  was  to  be  interpreted—thu 
Mr.  Damrosch  argued — as  applying  ° 


ie  mind  and  unattractive  to  , . , . this 

There  is  much  that  is  admirable  ^ ^ I 


inert'  ' miuah  •■** 

new  symphony— of  that  there  can 


i 


doubt;  but  the  moments  of  supre: 
comp  rarely,  rarely.  It  speaks  the  tliouj 
of  the  times  anddts  utterances  <^re  in  the. 
idioms  of  this  latter  day;  yet  it  Is  strongly 
individual.  Its  polyphony  may  be  Strauss- 
tan  and,  as  in  an  instance  already  men- 
tioned, its  colors  Debussian,  but  it  is  still 
the  voice  of  the  composer  who  wrote  the 
work  in  A -flat  which  to  this  reviewer 
seemed  like  the  finest  symphony  written 
sim  e Brahms's  last.  Its  thoughts  are 
neither  as  noble  nor  as  loftily  sustained. 
Its  all-pervasive  polyphony  becomes  weari- 
some because  so  much  of  it  seems  to  exist 
for  its  own  sake  and  not  for  the  exposition 
of  an  ideal  Of  beauty;  but  it  is  marvel- 
lous how  self-reliant  it  all  sounds— seif-reli- 
ant and  purposeful.  Tt  Is  doubtful  if  it 
disclosed  all  Its  secrets  to  many  at  this  its 
first  hearing;  neither  did  the  first  sym- 
phony, though  it  probably  made  a pro- 
founder impression  at  its  first  performance 
than  did  that  which  made  its  first  appeal 
to  us  yesterday.  But  the  composer  would 
have  been  as  gratified  had  he  been  present 
as  Mr.  Damrosch  must  have  been  at  the 
rapt  attention  with  which  the  work  was 
listened  to  and  the  genuine  enthusiasm 
created  by  every  one  of  its  four  move- 
ments. No  doubt  Mr.  Damrosch  will  repeat 
it,  as  he  did  its  predecessor, 
i After  the  symphony  Mr.  Arthur  Shattuck, 
a pianist  who  hails  from  Wisconsin  and 
studied  with  Lesehetitzky  in  Vienna, 

! played  the  solo  part  of  Rachmaninow’s  first 
concerto  in  F sharp  minor— a composition 
that  has  little  to  interest  or  charm.  Mr. 
Damrosch  did  not  always  modulate  the 
voice  of  his  orchestra  to  fit  the  accents  of 
the  solo  instrument,  and  Mr.  Shattuck 
seemed  heedless  of  the  charm  of  cantabile 
land  tonal  color;  so,  though  the  concerto 
[was  graciously  welcomed  and  the  performer 
warmly  commended,  the  occasion  was 
scarcely  *momentous  to  the  hearers  who 
'were  critically  disposed.  tf.  E.  K, 


ofeTTo,”  and  ."  Card 
rom  " Rigoletto.”  .Mrs.  Orridge 
rhino's  air  from  " Rlenzi,”  and 
fils  '•  from  ” I.e  ProphMe. 
orchestra,  under  Josef  Pasternack, 
heard  in  several  selections. 

That  other  pianists  besides  Gallico 
love  Liszt  was  established  by  Arthur 
Friedheim  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  who  played  his  E flat  concerto. 

Mme.  Theodora  Orridge,  mezzo-so- 
prano, sang  arias  from  “Rienzi”  and 
”Le  Prophete.”  Miss  Alma  Gluck  chose 
the  “Ave  Marie”  from  Otello”  and  “Caro 
Nome”  from  “Rigoletto.’  Ricardo^  Mar- 
tin’s number  was  “E  Lueevan  le  Stello" 
from  “Tosea.”  The  orchestra,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Josef  Pasternack,  played  “The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  overture, 
Bach's  Air  for  string  orchestra,  Mar- 
tucei’s  Nocturne  and  the  RaLtoczy  March 
from  Berlioz’s  “Damnation  of  Faust.” 
There  was  another  crowded  house. 


that  her  ^nivns  ba.d  . never  fitted 
snugly.  And  as  two-thirds  of  the 
see  Miss  Farrar 


flier,)  ahd 

J her  more 

audience  were  there 

I'*?-!*  m,,ch  use  of  adding  more,  ox- 
'ept  that  from  his  property  throne  in  ;ho 
other  world  "Papa”  Sard,,,,  probably  smiled 

;U  ,\he  though t Of  a jeune  Pile 
|who  is  actually  succeeding  in  his 


11 
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“Tosea.” 

MACDOWELL  CHORUS 


l Performance  of  Liszt’s  “Le- 
- giend  of  St.  Elizabeth.” 


A- 


At  Carnegie  Hall  iasP  night  the  Mac- 
fowell  chorus  gave  a performance  of 
Jszt’s  work,  half  opera,  half  oratorio,  en- 
Itlgd  “The  Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth.”  For 
reeks  it  has  been  announced  that  theper- 
irmance  was  to  be  the  first  in  New  York, 
ut  that  is  a small  matter,  its  chief  interest 
ring  in  its  illustration  of  the  fact,  long 
ibservad,  often  commented  on,  that  the 
enenation  of  to-day  is  prone  to  think  that 
KJthtng  happened  before  it  came  upon  the 
ield  of  activity  and  that  nothing  formerly 


ft  ‘ ^ I' 

Something  of  a surprise  was  sprung  at  

Carnegie  Hall  on  Friday  afternoon  of  last , jone  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
week  when  Leonard  Borwick,  an  English 
pianist,  made  his  first  New  York  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Borwick  has  just  completed  a 
tour  of  the  world  and  has  approached  New 
York  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  No  great 
claims  had  previously  been  laid  for  hia 
abilities  and  this  added  not  a little  to  the 
favor  which  the  audience  showed  him.  In 
the  following  program  Mr.  Borwick 
showed  himself  an  artist  of  very  decider, 
merits ; 

Fugue,  G Minor,  Bach;  Choral-Prelude,  “Sleet. 

-s,  Awake!”  Bach;  Organ  Compositions,  arrangd 
>r  Pianoforte  by  L.  Borwick;  G'igue,  B Fla 


Minor,  C.  H.  G'raun;  Gavotte,  A Flat  Minot 
op  14,  Sgambati;  Capriccio,  E Major,  Scarlatt 
Tausig  Sonata,  op.  1,  11,  Beethoven  (1770-1827; 
Maestoso-Allegro  con  brio  ed  appassionat; 
Arietta  con  Variazoni,  Adagio  molto  sempheo 


RECITAL 
Mr.  and 


OF  FOLK  SONGS. 


Mrs.  Eugene  Halle  Heard  in 
1 t-  ^ i ^ Rumford  Hall.  { J 

' * Eugen  Haile,  barytone,  and  Elsie  Haile, 
contralto,  were  heard  in  a recital  of  folk 
songs  yesterday  afternoon  in  Rumford 
Hall.  The  programme  was  a repetition 
of  one  given  by  them  at  the  same  place 
last  Friday  afternoon.  Mr.  Haile  is  a 
local  German  composer  and  a programme 
of  his  compositions  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Van  Yorx,  tenor,  at  Mendelssohn 
Hall  some  three  years  ago.  A consider- 
able number  of  the  songs  set  down  in  the 
list  yesterday  were  by  unknown  writers, 
such  as  “Wenn  Alle,”  “BrunnieinFliessen.” 
“Es  Was  Einmal  ein  Graf”  and  “Von  der 
Edlen  Musik.”  Other  songs  were  by 
Gehricke,  Silcher,  Kuecken,  Gluck  and 
Haile.  Two  of  the  latter's  were  entitled 
“Klein.es  Bachlein  Fliesse  Munter”  and 
“Christabehd.”  The  programme  was  of 


cantabile;  Barcarolle,  F Sharp  Major,  op.  60, 
Scherzo,  No.  3,  C Sharp  Minor,  op.  39, 
Chopin;  Theme  varie,  A Major,  op.  16,  No.  3, 
Paderewski;  Prelude,  C Sharp  Minor,  op.  3,  No. 
2,  Rachmaninoff;  Etude  de  Concert,  G Flat  Major, 
op.  24,  No.  1,  Moszkowski. 

k ' 

“ TOSCA  ” SUNG  AT  OPERA. 

Miss  Farrar  Shows  Improvement  In 
Title  Role— Scottl’s  Scarpla  Classic. 

Florla  Tosea Gerakllne  Farrar 

Mario  Cavaraflossi Rioe^ao  Martin 

Oesare  Angelott! • • • ■ 

tl  Sagrestano Antonio  Pint-Coin! 

Snnlettn  .Angelo  Bada 

Sidarrone  Bernard  Begue 

Un  Carcerieere Paolo  Ananlan 

Pn  Pastor"  . Jeanne  Maubourg 

Conductor — Arturo  Toscanlnt. 


Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  with  her  old 
smile,  a new  hat  and  a renewed  voice,  sang 
“Tosea”  last  night  for  the  first  time  this 
interest  for  students  of  musical  history,  seasor|.  and  a Monday  night  audience  of 
and  it  had  been  arranged  with  a musical  unusual  brilliancy  turned  out  to  welcome 
intent  that  specially  included  variety  of  America’s  most  popular  soprano.  When, 
mood  and  feeling.  Mr.  and  Mils.  Haile’s  two  seasons  ago,  Miss  Farrar  announced 
voices  blended  ingratiatingly  in  the  I that  “Tosea"  was  to  be  added  to  her  reper. 

«* 

to  a recital  entirely  folk  song  in  character.  They  shook  tnem  even  hardet  when  she 

: finally  burst  forth  into  the  Church  of  St. 

P Andrea  Della  falle,  a petulant  beauty 
Whose  ideas  of  the  Roman  actresses’s  char- 
acter were  as  varied  as  the  plumes  that 
crowned  her  fair  head. 

But  since  then  Miss  Farrar  has.  grown 
older,  and  her  plumes  no  longer  wave  so 
defiantly.  Her  ideas,  too,  have  crystal- 
lized, and  her  impersonation  last  night  ob- 
served a unity  of  impression  that  was 
absent  during  her  first  two  seasons  in  the 
part.  Not  that  Miss  Farrar  is  as  yet  the 
ideal  tragic  actress  of  Sardou’s  imagining, 
for  it  was  in  the  comedy  of  the  first  act 
that  she  showed  to  greatest  advantage;  but 
in  her  scene  with  Scarpia  there  showed  at 
least  the  beginnings  of  a tortured  woman's 
soul.  Here  she  had  gairrad  in  facial  ex- 
pression, &,n^the  elaboration  and  the  final 
synthesis  of  detail  had  grown  firmer  and  I 
more  authoritative.  From  the  ideal  Manon  | 
to  the  idea]  Tosfca  is  a long,  long  road,  and 
two  seasons  will  scarcel  accomplish  it.  Let  i 
us  be  thankful  that  Miss  Farrar  has  gone 
the  distance  that  she  has. 

Antonio  Scotti  was,  of  course,  the  Scarpia, 
a Scarpia  whose  voice  no.  longer  as  in  the 
old  days  soared  triumphant  over  the  or- 
chestra, but  a Scarpia  that  was  none  the 
less  still  unforgetable.  Time  has  dimmed 
the  brilliance  of  Mr.  Scotti’s  tones,  but  his 
impersonation  was  as  incisive,  as  pregnant 
with  wild  beast  passion,  as  finely  aristo- 
cratic as  when  his  voice  was  in  its  prime. 

Mr.  Martin’s  Cavaradossi  is  one  of  his 
best  parts,  and  he  made  the  most  of  it  last 
night,  his  voice  being  strong  and  clean 
throated.  A special  word  of  praise  should 
be  added  to  Mr.  Pinicorsi  for  his  amusing 
impersonation  of  the  sacristan. 

Mr.  Toscanini  directed  the  orchestra  and 
in  some  hidden  manner  contrived  to  bring 
out  beauties  scarcely  suspected  in  the 
score.  But  this  is  becoming  a habit  with 
Mr.  Toscanini.  So  it  was  that  every  one 
bad  a pleasant  evening,  and  every  one  said 
that  Miss  Farrar's  voice  had  never  been 
better,  and  that  she  had  never  looked  pret- 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

Liszt  Centenary  Again  Celebrated  at 
This  Extra  Concert. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  a con- 
cert outside  of  its  regular  series  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  only 
number  on  the  programme  which  had  not 
been  heard  before  this  season  was  Liszt's 
“ Wanderer  Fantasie,”  arranged  for  piano 
and  orchestra  after  Schubert  melodics. 
The  Liszt  Centenary  up  to  date  has  many 
things  to  be  responsible  for,  but  how 
much  lomror  will  it  be  necessary  to  hear 
a continuous  stream  of  compositions  and 
transcriptions  by  the  Abbe  Franz? 

The  “Wanderer  Fantasie,”  which  doubt- 
less was  played  to  allow  the  E flat  con- 
certo a brief  respite,  is  not  a work  into 
vVn-n  much  interest  can  he  infused,  ex- 
cept be  a very  great  pianist.  Yesterday 
it  was'  piayed  by  Paolo  Gallico.  who  per- 
formed portions  of  the  work  admirably, 
esu.riallv  those  which  required  delicacy 
of'  loucii  and  refinement  of  feeling'.  A 
more  solid  tone  and  more,  force  were 
called  l’or  at  times  than  the  pianist  had 
at  his  command. 

The  programme  also  included  Smetana’s, 
■svmphcnfic  poem.  *'  Vysehrad,"  the  " Pre- 
lude und  Liebestod  ” from  ” Tristan  nna 
'Isolde,  " and  Beethoven’s  third  symphony. 
Ail  of  these  works  have  been  conducted 
rc-cent! v by  Mr.  Stransky.  and  further 
comment  on  their  performance  isrthore- 
foit  unnecessary.  /(/  Si 

PIANIST  at  opera  concert. 

Arthur  Friedheim,  Renowned  as  Liszt 
Player,  at  the  Metropolitan. 

Arthur  'Friedheim.  a pianist,  who  is 
, -unowned  as  a Liszt  player,  appeared  at 
the  Sunday  night  concert  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last  evening,  playing 
l.fizr's  E flat,  concerto,  which  he  has  al- 
, ] y performed  here  once  this  season,  a 
Ilubinstein  bacarole,  and  a Chopin  polo- 
naise.  After  the  concerto  he  added  a 
l.jszt  rhapsodic.  vVl;.'  /u 

Ricoardo  Martin  sang  Mario's  air  from 
the  third  act  of  Tosea,  ' which  he  was 
forced  to  repeat.  Mrs.  Gluck  sang  the 


alf  as  well  done  as  it  is  done  now.  Espe 
ially  is  this  true  of  new  organizations  and 
•oung  conductors.  So  far  from  last  night's 
■erformaaice  being  the  first  performance  of 
jigzt's  work  in  New  York,  it  was  at  least 
he  third,  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and 
he  fifth  or  sixth  in  what  is  now  the  city’ 
if  New  York.  The  Deutscher  Liederkranz 
lerformed  it  in  1870  and  repeated  it  two  or 
. hree  years  later;  the.  Philharmonic  Society 
if  Brooklyn  gave  it  on  February  28,  1SS5, 
md  repeated  it,  as  a memorial  to  the  com- 
ioser,  on  December  17  and  18,  1886— the  year 
if  Liszt's  death.  Perhaps  the  matter  is  ln- 
. lonsequential,  but  it  is  amusing  because 
t so  chimes  in  with  the  disposition  of  our 
foreign  friends  to  ignore  all  that  has  hap- 
>ened  in  America  and  make  light  of  the 
dea  that  anything  now  doing  can  have  the 
tlightesi  value  as  hearing  on  the  present 
date  of  musical  culture  in  the  United 
states.  The  presence  of  a few  singers, 
’.hiefly  Caruso,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  has  had  the  effect  of  open- 
ng  the  eyes  of  our  foreign  friends  to  I 
.he  fact  that  New  York  supports 
sotable  operatic  institution;  hut  that 
the  Institution  is  a matter  of  cultural 
crowth  (in  a way— here  modified  rapt- 
ire  is  the  proper  expression),  which  has 
seen  going  on  for  more  than  a century,  will 
aeveir,  it  would  seem,  penetrate  the  for- 
| dgn  skull.  Oh,  yes!-  The  land  of  dollars 
tan  command  the  services  of  great  sing- 
trs;  hut  what  do  the  barbarians  in  New 
I Fork  know  about  music?  That  is  the 
I foreign  attitude  on  the  subject,  and  as 
I yet  there  -does  not  seem  any  means  at 
tiand  to  change  it.  Even  the  visits  of 
foreign  artists  do  no  good,  for,  having 
made  their  American  harvest,  they  howl 
I with  the  foreign  pack  as  soon  as 
I they  recross  the  water.  It  has  been  for- 
gotten here,  no  doubt,  but  it  ought  not  to 
be,  that  when  a Vienna’  singing  society, 
devoted  to  /summer  perambulaney,  visited 
us  a.  few  years  ago  its  conductor  wrote 
grtlcles  for  a Viennese  journal  deliberately 
calculated  to  create  the  impression  that  so 
barbarous  were  the  conditions  in  American 
cities  that  the  noble  red  men  (for  whom  he 
felt  a great  sympathy)  roved  through  the 
streets  of  those  cities  and  starved  to 
death  because  the  law  forbade  innkeepers 
providing  them  with  food  and  drink.  We 
refrain  from  repeating  what  he  said  about 
our  music.  The  writer  (we  can’t  recall  his 
name  on  the  instant,  but  it  doesn't  matter) 
is  likely  to  leave  about  as  deep  an  impress 
upon  the  music  of  the  Austrian  capital 
when  he  has  gone  to  his  happy  drinking 
grounds  as  he  did  here;  but  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  letting  the  Viennese  know  that 
the  public  concerts  of  symphonic  music 
given  by  our  Philharmonic  Society  are  as 
old  as  the  Philharmonic  concerts  of  the 
Austrian  capital.  He  did  not  choose  to  do 
so,  and  that  was  his  matter;  but  it  ill  be- 
comes any  local  organization  of  to-day  to 
adopt  the  same  tactics  touching  the  music  I 
of  the  past.  ( 

,.  But  it  is  a long  time  since  "St.  Elizabeth” 
■was  heard  here,  and  it  is ' likely,  to  be  a 
long  time  before  it  will  be  heard  again. 
The  death  of  Liszt  gave  the  first  occa- 
sion in  Brooklyn;  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth  gave  the  one  under  pres- 
ent consideration. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  oratorio  or  re- 
ligious opera,  as  one  chooses  to  look  upon 
it,  was  specially  composed  at  the  instance 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  lor  a fes- 
tival held  at  the  Wartburg  on  August  28, 
1867,  in  commemoration  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tenary of  the  founding,  and  in  honor  of ' 
the  restoration,  then  just  completed,  of  the 
Wartburg,  near  Eisenach,  where  the  fa- 
mous contest  of  minstrels  celebrated  by 
Wagner  in  his  “Tannhauser”  was  held  and 
where  Luther,  in  hiding,  translated  the 
Bible  into  Genhan  and  gave  liis  country- 
men a literary  language.  All  this  is  true.) 
but  the  legend  was  performed  in  Pesth  and! 
Eisenaqh  two  years  before  the  Wartburgl 
festival.  The  famotis  castle  had  been  en- 
riched by  six  frescos  by  Moritz  von 
Sob-Wind  illustrating  the  chief  episodes  in 


the  history  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  these  were 
the  starting  point  of  Liszt's  inspiration' 
Otto  Roquette  wrote  the  words  for  six 
scenes,  which  Liszt  grouped  into  three 
divisions  and  set  to  music.  These  scenes,  in 
brief,  can  he  described  as  follows;  i.  Ar- 
rival of  Elizabeth,  as  a child,  at  the  Wart-.j}] 
[ hurg.  She  is  accompanied  by  Hungarian  ’ 
magnates  and  is  received  with  joj*  by  them 
’..children,  her  playmates,  and  by  the  no- P 
hillty.  II,  Elizabeth  has  matured  and  been  I 
married  to  Ludwig  of  Thiiringia.  On  a f 
hunting  expedition  the  landgrave  detects  L 
her  carrying  bread  and  wine  to  the  poor,  II 
contrary  to  his  commands.  He  upbraids  I 
her,  hut  opening  the  basket  discovers  that  a 
/miracle  has  changed  the  viands  to  roses.  | 
ill,  Ludwig,  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  sets  J 
out  on  a crusade.  IV.  Ludwig  dies  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  landgravine,  Sophia, 
usurps  Elizabeth's  rights  and  drives  her  ' 
out  of  the  Wartburg.  V.  Elizabeth  dies, 
surrounded  by  the  poor,  whom  she  had  be- 
friended and  with  whom  she  shares  her 
last  crust  of  oread.  VI.  Burial  of  Elizabeth 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Marpurg,  in  which  she 
was  canonized. 

The  dramatic  idea  has  been  kept  upper- 
most in  the  setting  of  these  scenes,  and 
Wagner’s  scheme  of  typical  melodics,  or 
phrases,  has  been  accepted  and  consistently 
carried  out.  In  the  choice  of  his  themes 
Liszt  has  proceeded  in  a manner  which 
enables  him  to  infuse  poetical  purposes  into 
the  work  which  were  touched  upon  only 
lightly  by  the  poet.  One  of  them  has  added 
local  color  to  the  score,  which  greatly  helps1 
'is  picturesqueness  and  variety.  The  mel- 
ody used  to  typify  Elizabeth  is  a church 
tune,  an  "antiphona  in  festo  S.  Elizabeth,” 
formerly  sung  in  Hungarian  churches  to  a 
hymn  beginning,  “Quasi  Stella  matutina.” 
With  this  he  has  associated  an  Hungarian 
.national  tune,  with  all  the  rhythmical  char- 
acteristics which  the  rhapsodies  for  piano- 
forte have  made  familiar.  Another  phrase 
is  a Gregorian  intonation  of  three  notes 
which  plays  a conspicuous  part  in  the 
pompous  scene  of  the  Crusaders.  Liszt  de- 
scribed the  intonation  as  a “tonal  symbol 
of  the  cross,"  and  its  appropriateness  is  as 
obvious,  at  least,  as  the  three  times 
“Christe,”  three  times  “Kyrie”  and  again 
three  times  "Christe”  in  the  missal  com- 
positions, as  a symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
But  the  three  notes  appear  earlier  in  the 
score  than  the  Crusaders’  chorus.  A fourth 
borrowed  tune  is  a chorale-like  melody 
which  is  sung  by  the  Crusaders  in  the  third 
end  last  scenes  and  is  supposed  to  he  a 
n-lic  of  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  A fifth 
is  a quaint  old  Hungarian  church  tune, 
dedicated  to  St.  Elizabeth,  which  furnishes 
the  material  for  the  "Chorus  of  the  Poor” 
of  the  fifth  scene. 

All  this  is  interesting  from  one  point  or 
another,-  and  there  is  more  on  the  literary 
-ide  of  Liszt's  operatic-oratorio  which 
. might  be  discussed,  possibly  to  the  in- 
. struction,  possibly  to  the  entertainment,  of 
the  reader  It  would  be  interesting,  for  in- 
; lance,  io  study  the  manner  in  which 
'Yuan cr  helped  the  historical  Landgravine 
t'opliia  to  slip  into  the  skin  of  the  historical 
Elizabeth,  who.  if  she  was  alive  at  all.  was 
in  her  cradle  when  the  tournament  of 
BlMutrels  took  place  in  the  Wartburg 


(though  this  belongs  to  the  story  of  ”Tann- 
’’  anc]  some  profit  might  result 
from  a consideration  of  the  mixture  of 
Magyar  melodies,  Gregorian  tunes  and 
-lszi  S own  melodic  inventions  in  the  score. 
But  inclination  to  indulge  one’s  self  in 
these  things  disappears  after,  listening  to  a 
performance  of  the  work.  Long  ago,  a full 
generation  ago,  the  admirers  of  Liszt  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  best  way  of  pre- 
serving the  work,  which  they  profess  to 
think  a masterpiece  would  be  to  embellish 
't  with  scenery  which  should  suggest  the 
freshness  and  redolence  of  the  Thuringian 
forests,  the  chivalry  of  the  Crusaders 
and  I ho  pomp  of  a ibomentous  eathe- 
j drai  service.  And  as  an  opera  the  j 
■n  ork  has  been  performed  in  Vietyja  ) 
and  elsewhere,  and  as  an  opera  it  w'asj 
made  a feature  of  the  recent  centennial  I 
celebration  in  Budapest.  But  how  scenery 
and  costumes  could  make  Liszt's  insipid 
dialogue  dramatic  was  not  made'  plain  by  I 
last  night's  performance,  which  shone  most  j 
refulgent  in  its  choral  passages.  Those,  in- 
deed. were  highly  creditable  to  the  Mac- 
Dowell  chorus,  which  sang  with  refreshing 
' igor.  precision  and  euphony  throughout 
and  was  superbly  supported  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra.  There  was  as  great 
[ a v ersimilitude  of  dramatic  expression  as 
the  music  would  allow.  ,ilso  in  the  singing 
of  .Mr.  Whitehill  (Landgrave  Ludwig  and  a 
Hungarian  magnate),  and  Mt\  Blass  (Land- 
s’a\e  Hermann  and  the  Seneschal);  but 
Miss  Rennyson  failed  to  create  any'  dra- 
matic illusion  whatever  as  the  heroine, 
either  by  her  declamation  or  her  voice,  ahd 
(he  sentimentality  of  the  Work  and  its  mo- 
notonous color  palled  on  many  long  before 
the  end  of  the  oratorio  was  reached.  The 
other  parts  were  £U|lg  by 
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Wlrthlin  (Landgravine  Sophia),  Miss  Ethel 
Petit  (tho  chiM  Elizabeth),  and  Miss  Sonja 
Medven  (the  child  Ludwig:),  There  was  a | 
fine  audience  in  attendance  and  many  cord- 
ial expressions  of  approval  for  Mr.  Schind- 
ler. his  thrice  admirable  chorus  and  (it 
may  be  assumed)  the  orchestra.  H.  E.  K. 
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LOTT’S  RECITAL 


Songs  Agreeably  Sung  by  a Young 
Baritone  in  the  Belasco  Theatre. 
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trained  and  ui  agreeable  voice.  It  is  not 
Lu^e  voice,. nor  one  of  wide  range,  es- 
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color  and  expressive  power  great 
•he  singer  attempts  too  much  with  it 
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timental  In  this  sonata  wblch  aU  Mr. 
Bauer’s  art  could  not  make  seem  other- 
wise. uBt  he  wreaked  himself  upon  the 
work  with  an  intensity  of  conviction  and 
a devotion  of  purpose  thta  colored  ever) 
measure  of  the  music,  and,  as  It  seemed, 
roused  to  a higher  power.  Such  a per- 
formance as  this  is  the  finest  tribute  that 
could  be  paid  to  Liszt  in  his  centenary 

>C|an'hls  playing  of  Schumann’s  fantasia. 
Op  17.  and  of  Chopin’s  ballads,  Op.  08, 
seemed,  on  the  whole,  l^ss  remarkable,  it 
was  in  part  because  there  are  memories 
of  them  that  many  great  artists  hane 
left,  and  thev  do  not  stand  tn  such  isola- 
tion as  the  ’’  Kreisleriana  ’ and  the  B- 
minor  sonata.  But  these  performances 
were  not,  in  truth,  on  a lower  artistic 
level  There  was  a triumphant  sweep  ol 
passion  In  the  first  two  movements  of 
the  fantasia,  a heartfelt  tenderness  in 
the  last;  and  in  the  ballade  the  fragrant 
i simplicity  of  tlm  opening  measures,  the 
fierv  rush  of  the  intermedlat > section, 
were  expressed  with  emotiona  potency. 


moderns  or  by  indulging’Tff  ethteWWltics 
of  ’’interpretation”— so  called.  He  seems  to 
be  content  with  the  text  of  Richard  Strauss 
and  Brahms,  and  even  with  that  .of  Bee- 
thoven. And  for  this,  as  well  as  for  much 
else,  he  deserved  the  hearty  approval  with 
which  his  performances  were  rewarded 
yesterday. 

Jf  the  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  let 
New  York  know  that  Chicago  has  an  or- 
chestra deserving  of  being  ranked  with  the 
principal,  local  organizations— the  Philhar- 
monic, the  Symphony  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  orchestras— it  was  brilliantly  accom- 
plished. It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Stock 
expected  to  do  more.  He  gave  a fine  read- 
ing to  the  "Corlolan”  overture  liy  Bee- 
thoven. albeit  one  that  fell  short  in  pocti- 
___  _ _ cal  eloquence  of  what  is  possible  without 

Of  the  Etudes  with  which  the  programme  straining  the  text,  and  he  did  the  same 
was  brought  to  a close,  the  f rat  is  on- 
of  the  most  familiar.  T he  I second  is  with- Bra 
scarcely  played  by  concert  givers,  and 


It 


Mr  Bauer’s  characteristic  interprtHajisn 
of  it  was  therefore  most  interesting-  H 
?s  needless  to  sav  that  the  audience,  largo 
and  distinguished  by  its  understanding 
and  appreciation,  was  deeply  impressed 
by  his  remarkable  performance. 


HAROLD  BAUER’S  RECITAL 

A Remarkable  Performance  of  Music 
by  Schumann,  Liszt,  and  Chopin. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer's  piano  recital  in  Car- 
negie Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was  de- 
voted to  the  music  of  Chopin,  Schumann, 
and  Liszt— compositions  which  those  lead- 
ers of  the  romantic  movement  of  the 
thirties,  forties,  and  fifties  of  the  last 
century  had  dedicated  to  each  other. 
The  Times  on  Sunday  expatiated  at  length 
on  some  of  the  facts  that  underlie  these 
dedications,  as  well  as  some  that  are  on 
the  surface;  and  showed  that  everything 
was  not  as  it  might  seem  from  the  cir-  | 
cumstances,  and  that  there  was  not  ex-  • 
actly  a mutual  and  warm  admiration 
among  these  composers  for  each  other's 
works,  however  much  personal  regard 
there  was.  The  three  men  may  have  been 
heading  in  the  same  general  direction, 
but  they  did  not  represent  the  same  Ideals 
in  music,  an  dthere  was  enough  diverg- 
ence in  their  aims  to  add  a few  more  to 
the  stresses  of  that  stormy  period. 

Mr.  Bauer's  idea  in  thus  making  up  his 
programme  was  ingenious;  not  only  was 
his  purpose  instructive,  but  the  results 
were  illuminative  and  suggestive  for  those 
who  wished  to  consider  them  in  this  light. 
But  what  was  perhaps  more  important, 
and  an  indispensable  corollary  of  any 
programme  devised  by  an  artist  of  Mr. 
Bauer’s  compelling  power  was  this:  that 
it  gave  a great  artistic  delight  to  a very 
large  number  of  people.  His  performance 
was  a revelation  of  beauties  that  are 
rarely  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
musical  public  in  a pianist’s  recital;  and 
this  was  due  in  part  to  the  nature  of  the 
programme  he  had  selected,  but  also  to 
'he  marvelous  eloquence  of  his  Interpre- 
tation of  the  music.  Never  has  he  risen 
to  so  high  an  artistic  stature,  never  has 
his  playing  been  so  charged  with  poetic 
rapture,  and  never  has  it  so  Irresistibly 
appealed  to  the  hearts  of  his  listeners. 
And  what  a sound,  wholesome,  manly 
art  it  Is,  tender  with  the  tenderness  of 
strength,  thrilling  with  the  emotions  of 
a whole  man! 

Schumann's  " Kreisterlana,"  with  which 
he  began,  a series  of  eight  pieces  con- 
nected by  hardly  any  other  bond  than 
their  name— and  only  in  one  of  them  does 
the  fantastic  Kapellmeister  of  Hoffmann  s 
evocation  seem  to  nppear  in  them— most 
rarely  are  put  upon  the  programme  of 
public  pianists.  The  reason  is  obvious; 
they  are  so  intimate,  speak  so  closely  to 
the  sympathetically  listening  car  that 
they  lose  much  in  the  great  spaces  of 
Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Bauer's  playing  of 
them  was  full  of  the  poetic  ideas  of 
which  each  is  so  definite  and  unmistak- 
able an  expression— diverse  ideas  that  he 
seized  with  a never- failing  prescience  and 
modeled  with  a wealth  of  detail,  wjth 
an  unerring  delicacy  of  feeling,  with  a 
truly  remarkable  vitality  of  rhythmic 
sense. 

I Undoubtedly  Mr.  Bauer's  greatest 
achievement,  and  one  of  the  greatest  that 
he  has  ever  presented  to  this  public,,  was 
his  performance  of  Liszt's  B-ntlnor  so- 
nata- It  was  of  supreme  mastery,  not 
merely  of  its  material  difficulties,  which 
are  great,  but  as  well  of  Its  spirit.  Per- 
formances of  this  sonata  have  not  been 
rare  in  late  years;  performances  au- 
thenticated by  the  direct  laying  on  of 
hands,  handed  down  from  the  master  to 
his  pupils.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
none  of  them  has  so  fully  disclosed  what 
may  be  found  in  this  music  cr  so  elo- 
quently set  it  forth  as  Mr.  Bauer,  who 
Is  not  one  in  the  direct  line  of  succession, 
i He  made  it  live,  gave  it  consistency  and 
i coherency.  The  grandiose  opening  sec- 
tion took  on  nobility  and  exaltation  under 
his  hands,  and  never  has  the  andante 
section  seemed  so  bathed  in  a lambent 
flame  of  ecstaey  as  in  his  delivery  of  it 
Here  the  wonders  of  his  tone,  its  variety 
of  color  and  emotional  expressiveness  its 
gradatin  g in  dynamics,  were  most  fully 
revealed.  There  are  descents  into  the 
commonplace,  the  bombastic,  and  the  sen- 


THF  KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

Its  Second  Concert  Made  I p of  Mozart, 
Salnt-Sacns  and  Brahms. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  took  place  last  night  in  the  large 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Astor.  Changes 
bearing  upon  acoustics  were  in  evidence. 
The  chief  one  was  an  arrangement  for 
the  better  in  the  position  of  the  platform. 
This  had  been  moved  so  as  to  bring  the 
players  five  feet  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
auditorium. 

The  programme  consisted  of  Moftart  s 
quartet  in  C major.  Saint-Saens's  sonata 
in  C minor  for  piano  and  yioloncollo, 
opus  32,  and  Brahams’s  quintet  in  F minor, 
for  piano,  two  violins,  viola  and  violon- 
cello. opus  34.  The  pianist  was  Harold 
Bauer. 

The  Mozart  quartet  made  a melodious 
opening  for  the  evening.  The  presenta-  i 
tion  of  Saint-Saens’s  sonata  by  Messrs. 
Bauer  and  Willeke  continued  Hie  cliarnt  | 
•wrought  by  brilliant  musicianship  and 
gave  delight.  . . .. 

Brahams’s  quintet  was  originally  writ- 
ten as  a quintet  for  strings  by  using  two  | 
cellos.  The  composer  aftwr  heuring  it  i 
performed  rewrote  it  as  a sonata  for  two  I 
pianos  and  he  finally  published  it  in  its 
present  form.  In  its  harmonic  scheme 
the  work  reaches  a high  level  for  the  en- 
joyment of  its  writer's  subt  le  individuality . 

Mr.  Kneisel  and  his  four  associates  en- 
tered wholly  into  an  exposition  of  the  I 
beauty  contained  in  the  various  compo- 
sitions.they  presented.  The  results  they! 
achieved  were  consistent,  and  of  exquisite 
finish.  The  elevated  spirit  of  their  per- 
forraanc©  as  a whole  was  recognized  by 
the  large  audience  and  appreciated. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT 


nm  CKNER'S  FIFTH  SYMPHONY 
PERFORMED. 


VISITORS  FROM  CHICAGO 


1 


Concert  by  the  Theodore  Thomas 
Orchestra. 

Three  orchestral  concerts  were  given  in 
I New  York  last  Sunday;  there  will  be  two 
I to-day,  one  to-morrow  and  one  on  Satur- 
I day  afternoon.  All  of  these  concerts  are 
! given  by  admirable  bands— bands  such  as 
one  might  expect  to  find  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  country,  where  there  is  enough  going 
on  to  give  permanency  of  employment. (to  the 
men  who  must  supply  orchestral  music  to 
the  Philharmonic  and  Symphony  societies 
and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Last, 
week  the  local  list  was  swelled  by  a visit 
for  two  days  fly  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. This  record  applies  only  to  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan;  Brooklyn  is  a part 
only  of  our  civil,  not  of  our  artistic,  or- 
ganism, and  therefore  may  Vie  treated 
as  a negligible  quantity,  so  far. as  the  pres- 
ent survey  is  concerned. 

Despite  this  plethora  of  orchestral  music, 
the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  of  Chi- 
cago, paid  the  city  a visit  yesterday,  giving 
a concert  in  Carnegie  Hall,  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  in  the  evening.  A 
close  survey  of  the  small  audience  discov- 
ered a score  or  so  of  faces  familiar  in  our 
concert  rooms  when  a Theodore  Thomas 
orchestra  was  a local  organization.  Careful 
scrutiny  of  the  men  upon  the  platform 
disclosed  three  or  four,  not  more,  who  went 
with  Mr.  Thomas  to  Chicago,  where  he 
sought  fresher  fields  and  newer  pastures 
in  1891.  For  music  lovers  there  was  some 
charm  in  the  name  of  the  man  who  stood- 
for  high  ideals  so  many  years  in  the  me- 
tropolis; but  it  was  not  potent  enough  to 
attract  such  an  audience  as  the  concert  de- 
served. Small  wonder:  For  the  few  veterans 
j it  was  Interesting  to  observe  that,  though 
1 there  has  been  so  radical  a change  in  the 
j personnel,  from  the  conductor  down  to  the 
I man  at  the  remotest  desk,  much  of  the 
Thomas  tradition  in  manner  of  interpreta- 
tion has  been  preserved.  Mr.  Frederick 
Stock,  the  conductor,  who  sat  in  the  or- 
chestra when  Mr.  Thomas  was  its  con- 
ductor, lias  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go 
| in  pursuit  of  popularity  by  reorchestrating 
j the  compositions  of  either  classicists  or 


Brahms's  Second  Symphony;  lie  also 
poured  out  a glorious  volume  of  tone  and 
a marvellous  brilliancy  In  Strauss's  "Don 
.ruan”  to  display  the  vlrtuososhlp  of  his 
men.  and  for  all  this  he  and  the  orches- 
tra were  generously  rewarded  with  ap- 
plause. But  there  was  no  revelation  to  the 
most  kindly  disposed  among  the  hearers, 
because  there  could  not  be. 

It  is  very  likely  that  a large  part  of  the 
purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  exploit  Mr. 
Albert  Spalding  ant)  the  new  violin  . con- 
cprto  by  Sir  Edward  Elgar.  The  work  is 
a year  old,  and  It  is  a pretty'  open  secret 
that  its  absence  from  our  concert  lists 
thus  far  has  been  due  chiefly  toithe  fee 
demanded  by  its  publishers  for  the  right  of 
performance.  The  same  reason  has  operat- 
ed as  an  estoppel  in  Great  Britain,  where 
patriotism  put  a keener  edge  on  curiosity 
than  could  be  felt  here.  There  Mr.  Krelsler 
has  practically  had  a monopoly  on  it  ever 
since  he  performed  it  for  the  first  time,  on 
November  10  of  last  year,  and  it  is  not 
long  ago  since  Mr.  Ysaye  cancelled  a con- 
tract for  a concert  in  London  because  of 
a disagreement  in  which  the  performance 
fee  played  a part.  The  attitude  of  com- 
posers and  publishers  on  this  question  is  no 
concern  of  ours,  though  the  indifference  of 
all  our  violin  virtuosi  to  the  piece  might 
serve  to  give  point  to  the  old  story  of  the 
young  woman  who  put  so  high  a value 
upon  herself  in  the  marriage  market  that 
she  was  left  on  the  shelf  when  the  market 
was  closed.  Mr.  Spalding  gave  a most  ex- 
cellent accounting  of  himself,  and  did  jus- 
tice to  the  concerto,  the  difficulties  of 
which  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  somewhat 
out  of  proportion  to  its  beauties.  There 
were  many  moments  in  it  when  its  strong, 
virile  loveliness,  its  uncompromising  lofti- 
ness of  sentiment,  made  it  sound  like  a 
valuable  and  permanent  contribution  to  a 
department  which  is  sadly  in  need  of  en- 
richment; but  there  were  more  when,  ai 
in  the  symphony  heard  last  Sunday,  the 
ear  and  fancy  found  less  pleasurable  occu- 
pation than  the  intellect  in  following  its 
development.  An  episode  at  once  novel  and 
charming  was  the  accompanied  rhapsodi- 
cal cadenza  near  the  close  of  the  last  move- 
ment, with  its  strumming  on  half  of  the 
stringed  instruments  in  the  orchestra.  It 
would  be  a good  thing  for  the  work  if  it 
could  be  heard  again.  H.  E.  K.  I 


THE  “GIRL”  GIVEN 

1 WITH  STRONG  CAST 

iK  / 


$ 


Repeated  at  the  Metropolitan,  With 
Mme.  Emmy  Destinn  in  the 
Leading  Role. 

“The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West”  was 
repeated  last  night  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  and  with  Mme.  Emmy 
Destinn,  Enrico  Caruso,  and  Pasquale 
Amato  in  the  cast,  it  drew  a large  and 
characteristic  house. 

The  principal  achievement  in  regard 
to  the  production  of  M.  Puccini's  last 
opera  is  the  conversion  of  an  aggregation 
of  Italian  chornsmen  into  an  initiation 
of  conventional  Westerners  that  must  be 
regarded  as  particularly  happy.  Caruso 
himself  would  do  more  than  well  as  a 
model  for  one  of  Remington's  Western- 
ers, while  Dinh  Gilly  is  a lanky,  bony 
type  that  might  be  scon  hanging  about 
any  large  ranch. 

Mme.  Emmy  Destinn's  simple,  natural 
and  warm-hearted  girl  remains  one  of 
her  besl  impersonations.  It  is  in  de- 
scription of  women  of  a spontaneous, 
uncomplicated  disposition  that,  as  an  act- 
ress she  excels.  Iler  singing  of  the  mu- 
sic Is  masterly,  and  those,  who  on  (lie 
ground  of  the  accident  of  nationality, 
originally  clamored  that  the  part  of  the 
girl  should  be  given  to  them  as  Ameri- 
cans and  not  to  her  as  one  of  the  best 
singers  in  the  Metropoliton  Company 
have  been  the  first  to  admit  their  error. 

M.  Toscanini  conducted. 


; irst  Hearing  of  the  Work  in  This  City 
Music  Characteristic  of  the  Composer 
— Mme. Nordica  Sings  Songs  and  an  Ex- 
cerpt From  "GoeUerdaemmerung.” 

When  so  distinguished  and  beloved  an 
American  singer  as  Mme.  Lillian  Nordica 
sing6  at  a Philharmonic  concert  the 
temptation  to  accord  her  the  first  con- 
t idera.tion  is  strong,  but  when  at  the  same 
concert  r.  hitherto  unheard  symphony  of 
Anton  Brhckner  is  performed  the  first 
discussion  must  be  awarded  to  that. 
Mmo  Nordica,  however,  receives  the  place 
of  honor  by  being  mentioned  first,  and 
therefore  it  is  permissible  to  pass  forward 
to  the  symphony. 

The  concert  was  the  fifth  of  the  Thurs- 
day evening  subscription  series  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  the  place  Car- 
negie Hall  and  the  time  last  night.  The 
opening  number  of  the  programme  was 
Bruckner's  symphony  in  B flat  major, 
No.  5.  which  had  on  this  occasion  its  firfet 
performance  in  this  city.  It  was  the 
lighth  performance  of  symphonic  music 
iy  Bruckner  in  this  city,  and  the  fifth 
ince  his  death  in  1896.  The  first  took 
•lace  in  1885  and  was  by  the  ^Symphony 
iociety  under  Walter  Damrosch. 

The  work  heard  last  evening  is  built 
n the  customary  four  movements.  The 
ir6t  is  an  allegro  with  an  important  slow 
ntroduction.  The  second  is  an  adagio, 
he  third  a scherzo  and  the  finale  another 
rllegro,  again  with  a slow  introduction. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Bruok- 
ner’s  methods  will  not  be  astonished  to 
know  that  this  symphony  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  grasp.  It  has  been  called  the 
most  difficult  of  all  his  works  to  compre- 
hend and  also  the  “most  contrapuntally 
brilliant.” 

Bruckner  was  famous  as  a contra- 
puntist. Now,  counterpoint  is  one  of 
the«methods  of  musical  structure  with 
which  the  layman  has  the  least  acquaint- 
ance.yet  upon  it  much  of  the  art  of  musical 
development  leans  heavily.  The  first 
aim  of  the  contrapuntal  writer  is  to  in- 
vent melodies  of  which  different  parts 
may  be  made  to  sound  together  and  pro- 
duce harmony.  Sometimes  he  aims  to 
get  this  result  from  one  melody,  as  in 
a fugue,  and  again  from  the  interweaving 
of  portions  of  different  themes,  and  this 
latter  is  what  he  usually  does  in  sym- 
phonic composition. 

Frequently  composers  who  employ 
contrapuntal  device  liberally  use  also 
what  is  called  “community  of  theme.” 
This  means  the  repetition  in  various 
movements  of  melodic  ideas  introduced 
early  in  the  work.  It  will  readily  be 
understood  that  these  methods  lead  to 
rigorous  logic  of  construction,  and  in  this 
Bruckner  was  most  skilful. 

Yet  this  same  composer  had  a genuinely 
romantic  ambition.  He  is  not  a musical 
carpenter  by  any  means,  but  rather  a 
composer  who  reflects  profoundly  and 
finds  in  the  intricacies  of  architectural 
detail  the  means  of  expressing  his  ideals. 

What  was-  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  performance  of  his  eighth  symphony 
by  the  Boston  orchestra  in  1909  might  be 
repeated  here  without  misleading  the 
reader.  “The  symphony  heard  last  night 
bears  all  the  hall  marks  of  Bruckner, 
its  thematic  material  is  moulded  in  his 
familiar  patterns.  It  is  rectangular  in 
he  allegros  and  grandiose  in  the  adagios. 
It  is  ponderous  in  the  scherzo  and  pom- 
.lous  m the  finale.”  Even  the  adventi- 
tious aid  of  a brass  band  is  called  upon 
to  uplift,  the  closing  measures  of  the 
composition  and  stun  the  hearer  into  the 
oelief  that,  he  has  just  heard  the  con- 
clusion of  a mighty  message. 

Any  attempt  at  an  analysis  of  the  com- 
position would  be  futile,  for  such  a de- 
scription needs  the  assistance  of  musical 
quotation  It  is  therefore  possible  only 
to  say  that  the  contrapuntal  details  of 
the  work  are  intensely  interesting  to  the 
lover  of  masterly  development,  but  that 
the  thematic  ideas  are  often  exceedingly 
dry  in  themselves.  Yet  there  are  some 
fine  pages  in  the  work,  especially  in  the 
slow  movement,  which,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  mate  of  the  noble  but  very 
long  adagio  of  the  eighth. 

Tne  finale  is  the  most  labored  movement 
of  the  four,  and  here  indeed  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  some  of  the  ideas  are 
fashioned  with  more  regard  for  their 
contrapuntal  possibilities  than  for  their 
expressive  qualities  or  pure  musical 
beauty.  The  symphony  received  a really 
excellent  performance  under  Mr.  Stransky 
and  the  blare  of  brass  in  the  peroration 
quite  aroused  the  audience. 

Mme.  Nordica  occupied  the  stage  after 
the  symphony  had  ceased  to  reverberate 
and  the  musicians  had  gone  out  to  re- 
Chperate.  She  stood  alone,  supported 
by  E.  Romayne  Simmons  and  a piano. 
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HUMPERDINCK  AT  THE  OPERA. 


Geraldine  Farrar  Repeats  Her  Imper- 
sonation of  the  Goose  Girl. 

“Konigskinder”  was  repeated  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night 
before  an  audience  of  good  size.  The 
principal  singers  were  those  usually 
heard  in  Humperdinck’s  pretty  opera. 
Geraldine  Farrar,  who  on  Monday  evening 
put  to  her  honor  an  improved  impersona- 
tion of  Floria  Tosca  in  Puccini's  admired 
opera,  was  again  the  Goose  Girl.  She 
was  in  good  vocal  condition  and  her 
performance  displayed  the  familiar 
charms  which  have  endeared  it  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Jadlowker  was  the  King’s  Son. 
His  impersonation  is  also  well  and  de- 
servedly Jiked  and  it  was  up  to  its  standard 
last  evening.  Mr.  Goritz  again  con- 
tributed to  the  performance  his  capital 
study  of  the  Spielmann,  while  Mr. Reiss  as 
the  Broom  Binder  and  Mr.  Didur  as  the 
Woodcutter  furnished  amusement.  Mr. 
Hertz  conducted. 
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I M me.  Matzenauer 
in  Double  Role 
f at  Metropolitan 

\\f  u — 

Sings  Her  Own  and  That  of  Mme. 

Wickham  in  “Goetterdaemmer- 

rung— Society  Present. 


One  of  the  Rhine  maidens  swam  out  of 
the  east  of  "Goetterdaemmerung”  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night. 
Mme  Wickham  had  been  selected  for  the 
r61e  of  Flosshilde,  hut  as  she  ts  still  de- 
pressed over  the  recent  death  of  her 
mother,  she  asked  to  be  excused,  and 
Mme.  Metzehauer  "doubled,”  singing  the 
rfiles  of  both  Waltraute  and  Flosshilde. 

In  other  respects  the  repetition  of  "Goet- 
terdaemmerung”  was  a duplicate  in  prin- 
cipals of  the  first  performance.  Mme. 
Gadski  was  Brunnhilde,  Mr.  Burrian  sang 
Siegfried,  while  Messrs.  Weil  and  Gris- 
wold sang  Gunther  and  Hagen,  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Hertz  conducted.  The  orches- 
tra sounded  unnecessarily  loud  in  some 
'scenes,  but  the  "Funeral  March”  was  im- 
posingly played. 


••won  r 

“ ARMIDE”  AT  THE  OPERA. 

Revival  of  Gluck’s  Opera  Heard  Here 
for  the  First  Time  Last  Season. 

Armicle " .Olive  Fremstad 

Rcnaud Enrico  Caruso 

Hidraot ; . . : . . . .Pasquale  Amato" 

La  J ( aine . , , Margtirrte  Matzenauer 

S i d on  i a Lenora  Sparkes 

Phenirq Jeanne  Maubourg 

Lucinde. '. Alma  Gluck 

t'balde ^ Oinh  Gilly 

Le  Chevalier  Danoia Angelo  Bada 

Artemidore Albert  Reiss 

Aronte..... .-..Andrea  de  Segurola 

line  NaiadeV I ."1 Marie  Rappold 

Un  Plaisir. . Alma  Glu.'k 

Conductor — Arturo  Toscanini. 


One  of  the  most  valuable  achievements 
that  the  present  management  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan ,©pera  House  has  to-  its  credit 
jsj,  j&i  revivaj,  of.  Gluck's,  .masterpieces, 
b Orfeo  ” and  “ Armide.”  Something,  it 
rriay  be  supposed,'  will  result  from  these 
revivals  that  will  help  to  repair  the  dam- 
age to  the  public  taste  that  some  other 

I of  its  operatic  productions  may  possibly 
have  inflicted.  Mr.  '‘Gatti-Casazza  has 
earned  much  credit  for  the"  painstaking 
way  Jim  whjch  -he  ■ -has.:  brought ■ "these  two. 
Works  before  the  Public;,  .a  ..was'  that 
secures  for  them  all  that  may  be  hoped 
for  in  the"  way  of  pufifi'c  interest.  . 

" Armide,.'  which  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  at  the  opening 
op  last  season,  was  given  for  the  first 
time  this  reason  at  yesterday’s  matinde. 
Th’fe  audience  was  large,  as  it  always  is 
at-  the  matinSes,  and  its  size  was,  pre- 
sumably, no  proper  criterion  of  the  pub- 
lic interest- in  ■' A;rmide  V ; but  there  was 
plentiful  manifestation  of  pleasure  and 
approval  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

".Armide,”  the  oldest  .opera  that  may 
properly  be  said  to  survive  and  flourish 
on-  the  operatic  stage  of-  to-day,  still  holds 
fts  place  in  the  repertoire  of  some  of 
(the  greatest  European  opera  houses,  and- 
has  .held,  that  place,,  though  sometimes 
repeated  only  at  long  intervals,  ever  since 
|its  first  production  in  Paris,  184  years 
ago.  Such  a life  in  the  history  of  opera 
is  almost  an  immortality.  It  certifies  a 
vitality,  that  .has  been  possessed  only  by 
tlie  most  exceptional  works  of  genius  in 
the  -lyric,  drama,-  IP- was  to  a degree  ,a 
daring  undertaking  for  the  management- 
tor-put  the  opera  upon  the  stage  of  the.j 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Tt  is  neces-' 
sarily,  in  many ' of  the  'nvoslt  obvious  fea- 
tures, somewhat,  archaic,  . ft  .implies  a 
l willingness  arid  an  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  dispense,  for  the  time 
being,  with  some  of  the  richness  of  or- 
chestral color,  some  of  the  .qualities  of 
melody,  some  pf  the  expressive  powers 
of  a more  flighty  developed  harmonic 
sense,  some , of  .the,  intensity  of  dramatic 
movement  that  belong  to  the  modern 
operav  and  -t-cr  submit  to  the  power  that 
resides  in  the  simpler,  broader,  and  more 
elerrteritary  rnfethoas  of  Gluck. 

The.  fact,  that  the  opera  is  to  be  given 
again  a place  in  the  season's  repertory 
shows  a belief  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agement that,  the  public  has  accepted  the 
opera  in  this  spirit,  and  has  found  in 
it  .,  pleasure.  an£  edification,  . All  of  which 
is  a matter  for  satisfaction. 

“ Acm-klp  ’Vis  an'opera-.  that  needs  in  the 
true  performance  of  it  a-  sincerity,  gran- 
deur,1 stwd'  hobte' simplicity  of  style,  and 
the.,  expression  , of  Us  emotions  and  pas- 
sions should  -’Ite - b'robririt  within- the-  re- 
straints, of.  such  a style.  It  .is  .hardly  to 
;ho  exlriected  tlia  VnSefs  entirely  habitu- 
ated to  - works  • -of  .the  modern  repertory 
should  feci  entirely  at  hc-me  in  that. style; 
and  yet  .the  performance  is,  on  the  whole, 
phigadar]--  -successful  in,  meeting  its  de- 
mands. The  cast  yesterday  aitefnoon  was 
’be  same  as  that  which  took  part  in  “ Ar-.. 
-nklp  ” last  season,- .-w-fthr. With- exception  of 
Vmp,  .M.^tzejiaper,  who,  in  place  of  Mme. 
Hom-eVAitepEeimited'  Ida..' Ho  in e',  .the  Spirit 
of;  Hatred.,  with  pnagnificent  energy  and 
vocal  p'ower — a d'oriiinatirig  figure-'upor.  the 
stage.  . .... 

The  part  of  Armide  entirely  overtops  all 
the  others  in  the  opera,  and  the  represen- 
tation of  fhe  character  has  the  portrayal 
of  the  most-  significant  and  widely  diverse 
emotions  a n cl  passions  that  influence  the 
coi'rse  of  the  oner'a,  from  huriAng  hate 
and  .the  de-sire,  of,  revengp,  to  .overmaster- 
ing love  ' arid  1 despair  at  fhe- betrayal  of 
i t-liat-'.lovjBj , -It,  is,  t).  parti  rhaJ.-As-gratefu! 
to  a singer  of  Mme.  Frcmstacfs  hiagnifi- 
cent  ■poiverk,'. aerie]  .iier  ideap  - st »&;.?: -of  itp 
possibilities  has  given  superb,  results.  She 
brihg'sT'to  it  a rich  eciri'iprrient  fn  flramatie 
action,  gesture,  facial  expression,  and 
power  o’"  “'ing  Her  singing,  indeed,  is  of 
great  nobility  and  beauty,  and  is  eloquent 
ri  its  delineation  of  Armide’s  sweeping 
nassiotis.  . 

Mr.  "aruso’s  voice,  though  it  was  not 
qtute  : at  itm-bestl  and  though.'  he  is  not 
A'h.O.U.y  master. of  .t.he  style  of  Gluck’s  jnu- 
sic.  is  a potent  ’ factor  In  ’tffb  seeriCS  Tn 
wifi ■ eh- cH-, iVh r3? c Mite>-. h q.s ..not „ .ye t suc- 
ceeded in  mqkjng  a convincing  figure  of 
Re’riaud,  the  ,ndt  vew  hero1"  hero  of  this 
Irama.  Mr.  Amato.  Mme.  Gluck,  and  the 
others  in  the  cast  made  contributions  to 
fhe  performance  interesting  in  various 
degrees,  but  in  the  main  excellent.  Mr. 
Toscanini's  authoritative  and  finely  mu- 
sical, . reading  of  the  score  gives  it,jcoher- 
enev  and1  di’JrmSf-ie  lffec.  - 

The. scenic  picture^,  jo  ‘‘.Armide  " are 
highly1  effective:  The  seerie  of  the  evo- 

cation af,  tljiy-:  Spirit  of  Hate,,  rvy;p.s  ..pictur- 
esque. it  does  seem,  however  'as  if  some 
of  the  dances  of  .the  pallet' -representing 
her  horrid  minions  might  be  of  a little 
more  appropriateness. 

YOUNG  PEOPIfS  CONCERT. 


. arran^cuT  by  0?'va<sft*  a ml  of  srreat 

';’4anri  that  g'o  vo  screat  ftrljght  to  .the  audi- 
chorale  from  Bach’S  “ Christmas 
Orat6rio  • Othdsrraven’s  “ (hYrist^irtdlein’s 
;;  ^genllca,  Praetorius’s  “ Lo,  Now  a 
Cose  B er  Blooming,”  and  the  song  of  the 
Shepherds  §s  at  the  Crib,  from  I,isztks 

ClnastAis.  Most  of  these  selections 
have  been  made  popular  by  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Musical  Art  Society,  on 
wnose1  programmes-  they  have  Several 
tunes  figured.  . 

The  orchestra  played  the  Polonaise  from 
Rimsky  Rarsakoffts  Trip  Night  Before 
Christmas,  the  Pastoral  from  the 
■ .Christman  Oratorio,”  and , a Christmas 
f,UI,te.  from,  Gerhard  Schjelderup’s  "A 
f aVy,  TAle-  nvThe  prpSramrne  thus  illus- 
traced  the  Chnstmas  music  of  various 

Nrii  wmy~^USSia’  I^rarlce»  Germany,  and 

^ The  audience  was  a very  large  one,  and 
W great- proportion  of  It  was  of  children. 
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THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 


MUSIC  BY  A 
WRITER. 


HOLLAND 


Christmas  Music  of-  Various  Nations, 
a Vocal  and1.  Instrumental,  Given. 

; The  ’second  df  trie  yfiuri’g  People’s ' Sym- 
phony concerts  giyen  in  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  wits  devoted  to 
Christmas  music.  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch 
conducted.  Besides  ,rie  New  York  S un 
phony  Orchestra-  there  was  the  Musical 
Ary,  Quartet,  .(Edith.  Chapman  G’oold 
GUen  Learned,  William  Wheeler 'and  Erl' 
mun’d  Jarin,')  which  sang  fwn 
; Noels,-.:-  t w.o  old-  P--ench,Chi:i77afsoS"s 


•'Autumn”  and  “Spring”  as  They  Ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Van  der  Pals — Mine. 
IVordiea  Sings  an  Excerpt  From 
“Tristan”  and  Songs  With  Piano. 

It  was  autumn  in  the  land  of  Goulaud 
and  old  Arkel,  and  the  pale  leaves’dropped 
one  by  one  from  the  score  of  “Pelleas  et 
MAlisande”  upon  the  sandy  beach  of 
Scheveningen,  till  presently  the  spring 
| blossomed  and  the  little  leaves  of  grass 
grew  sweet  and  green  in  the  “Afternoon 
of  a Faun*  in  Haarlem,  while  the  rippling 
of  the  wavelets  under  the  L>ows  of  a clumsy 
' barge  dropping  down  the  Maas  sounded 
in  the  strings  and  the  oboes  piped  the  ever- 
lasting peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  bassoons 
j sang  the  song  of  the  North  Sea  canal  in 
whole  tones  and  unhappy  thirds. 

This  may  sound  like  nonsense,  but  it  is 
only  an  impressionistic  recollection  of  two 
new  compositions  performed  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  at  a regular 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  The 
titles  of  these  pieces,  as  may  be  surmised, 
are  “Autumn”  and  “Spring,”  and  the  com- 
poser was  born  in  Holland,  but  lives 
chiefly  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  ballet 
dancers  come  from. 

This  young  musician’s  name  is  Leopold 
van  Hilse  Van  der  Pals.  His  father’s 
home  in  the  enchanting  Russian  capital  is 
“a  favorite  meeting  place  for  the  musicians 
of  the  city,  and  it  was  in  this  atmosphere 
that  the  son  grew  to  manhood.”  Some 
of  his  music,  notably  a symphony,  has 
found  favor  in  Germany,  but  the  works 
heard  yesterday  were  then  played  for  the 
first  time  anywhere. 

It  is  quite  true  that  they  reflect  strongly  | 
the  influence  of  Debussy  and  the  confining 
mannerisms  ofithe  whole  tone  scale.  But 
the  young  composer  has  been  wise  enough 
to  seek  for  contrast  in  his  harmonips  by 
occasional  excursions  i nto  the  older  modes , 
while  his  acceptance  of  well  defined 
rhythmic  elements  is  frank  and  cheerful. 
His  orchestration  is  beautifully  rich  and 
sonorous  without  lacking  refinement.  If 
then  there  is  no  striking  originality  in  the 
two  little  “symphonic  sketches”  produced 
by  Mr.  Stransky,  there  is  a certain  skill 
in  the  treatment  of  the  materials  which 
deserves  commendation  and  raises  a hope 
that  the  musician  will  yet  find  a manner 
entirely  his  own. 

The  other  orchestral  compositions  on 
the  programme  were  Liszt’s  symphonic 
poem  “Tasso”  and  Mendelssohn’s  “Scotch” 
symphony.  The  Liszt  number  was  su- 
perbly played  and  Mr.  Stransky  con- 
ducted it  with  inspiriting  enthusiasm  and 
masterly  insight.  The  audience  was 
aroused  to  an  uncommon  display  of 
approval  in  which  the  professional  critic, 
no  matter  how  hardened,  could  enter 
without  hesitation. 

It  was  good  to  hear  the  simple  and  j 
melodious  music  of  Mendelssohn’s  Scotch  j 
symphony  once  more.  It  was  even  I 
uplifting  to  listen  to  the  introduction  in 
which  the  master  so  clearly  announce  s I 
that  in  a little  time  he  is  going  to  wrire 
the  “Elijah”  in  a style  something  like  this. 
The  fluency  of  the  tunes,  the  unaffected 
gentleness  of  the  moods,  the  faint  echoes 
of  Scotch  folk  music  and  the  exquisite 
transparency  of  the  orchestration  in 
this  symphony  all  combine  to  make  it  a 
joy  to  the  music  lover,  somewhat  wearied 
as  he  must  be  of  listening  to  tonal  turbu- 
lences, filled  with  soarings  after  the 
unsearchable  and  divings  after  tlie  un- 
fathomable. 

The  soloist  of  the”a ftemoon  was  Mme. 
Lillian  Nordica,  who  was  heard  at  fhe 
society’s  concerts  of  Thursday  evening 
and  Friday  afternoon.  She  sang  first' 
with  the  orchestra  the  narrative  of  Isolde 
from  the  first  act  of  “Tristan  und  Isolde” 
and  later  five  songs  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment,  played  by  E.  Rornayne 
Simmons.  Mme.  Nordica  was  again 


made  to  realize  that  this  public  has  a’ 
warm  affection  for  her.  There  was  a 
prolonged  i endeavor  to  induce  I-  her  lo 
add  an  extra  number  after’  her  songs, 
but  although  she  returned  to  the  stage 
many  times  to  bow  her  thanks  she  de- 
clined to  disturb  the  pleasant  impression 
left  by  her  charming  delivery  of  Rach- 
maninov’s “Springtide.”  Her  singing  of  ' 
the  Isolde  music  had  the  familiar  style 
and  authority  of  her  interpretations  of 
Wagner.  Mr.  Simmons  played  the  piano- 1 
forte  accompaniments  excellently. 

Mme.  Nina  IMmUriciVs  Recital.  . 

Nina  Dimitrieff,  a Russian  soprano, 
gave  a song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  j 
in  the  Carnegie  Lyceum.  The  composers 
represented  on  her  programme  were 
Glinka,  Glazounov,  Djargomijsky,  Rach-  i 
maninov,  Tschaikovsky,  Gnesin,  Mous- 
sorgsky,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Taniev  and  j 
Davidov.  There  were  also  folksongs  j 
of  great  and  little  Russia.  Mme.  Dinii-  I 
trieff  displayed  a voice  of  very  pleasing 
quality,  a free  tone,  good  phrasing  and  I 
taste.  j 

WAGNER  CONCERT  GIVEN. 

Draws  Large  Sunday  Night  Audience 
C ^ to  the  Metropolitan.  / , t 

The  programme  of  the  concert  at* the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening 
^as  devoted  to  the  music  of  Richard 
Wagner.  Mme.  Gadski  sang  ••  Dich 
theure  Halle  ” from  " Tannhauser  ” and 
he  duet  from  the  prologue  of  “ Gotter- 
dammerun  g”  with  Mr.  Burrian  Mr 
Burrian  was  heard  in  SiegmumVs  song 
from  the  first  act  of  "Die  Walk-ire.” 
Hermann  Weil  sang  Wotaij’s  farewell 
front  Die  Walktire  ” and  "Die  Frist  ist 
jum”  from  "Der  Fliegende  Hollander.” 
The  orchestral  selections  included  the 
overture  to  "Der  Fliegende  Hollander,” 
the  Introduction  to  the  third  act  of  "Die 
Meistersinger,”  the  "Ride  of  the  Val- 

and  etiie  1<a°yerture  " Tannhauser,” 

, tne  Kajsermarsch.  The  o.tIim 

Metropolftan.  at  ^ aener  cmicerta  at  the 


The  Mannes  Recital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes  gave  their 
second  recital  of  sonatas  for  violin  and 
piano  last  evening  In  the  Belasco  Theatre. 
The  programme  on  this  occasion  con- 
tained the  Kreutzer  Sonata  of  Beethoven, 
Lekeu’s  sonata  in  G major,  and  Corelli’s 
sonata  in  D major. 


The  University  Chorus, 

At  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  there  was 
a concert  by  the  Columbia  University 
Festival  Chorus  under  the  direction  of 
Mr,  Walter  Henry  Hall,  and,  incidental!  y, 
in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  the  university,  a per- 
formance of  some  music  by  E.  A.  Mac- 
Dowell  directed  by  his  successor.  Pro- 
fessor Cornelius  Riibner.  The  memorial  , 
part  of  the  concert  conssted  of  the  ex- ! 
qusitely  romantic  suite  for  orchestra,  Op.  I 
42,  full  of  the  spirit  of  Raff,  MacDowell’s  j 
master,  but  none  the  less  a fascinating 
composition,  with  more  poetry  in  it  than1 
was  brought  out  last  night,  and  five  songs 
sung  to  pianoforte  accompaniment  by  j 
Mme.  Alma  Gluck.  The  pious  function  1 
disposed  of  the  chorus,  orchestra  and  a j 
quartet  of  solo  singers  composed  of  Mme.  ; 
Gluck,  soprano;  Miss  Mildred  Potter,  con- 
tralto; Charles  Hackett,  tenor,  and  Her- 
bert Witherspoon,  bass.,  performed  Ver- 
di’s “Requem,”  composed  in  memory  of 
Manzoni.  The  chorus,  a trifle  more  than 
half  as  numerous  as  was  announced  on 
the  housebill,  sang  creditably,  perhaps  a 
little  more  than  merely  creditably  in  the 
sentimental  portions  of  the  mass,  but 
failed  lamentably  in  the  dramatic  portion 
in  comparison,  let  us  say,  with  the  chor- 
isters of  tlie  Metropolitan  Opera  House  at 
tlie  Sunday  night  performances  given  un- 
der the'  direction  of  Signor  Toscanini,  i 
But  there  must  always  be  a difference 
between  amateur  and  professional  chor- 
isters, even  in  such  music  and  in  spite  of 
the  work  entailed  by  the  regular  reper- 
tory. Of  the  solo  singers  the  palm  was 
easily  borne  off  by  Miss  Potter,  whose 
rich  contralto  was  slightly  marred  by  the 
unsteadiness  of  her  voice. 


A REPETITION  AT  THE  OPERA. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  manage- 
ment is  evidently  determined  that  the  ser- 
vices of  Enrico  C aruso  shall  he  given  its 
patrons  in  full.  Mr.  Caruso  appeared- last 
night  in  Giaconda,  while  the  Saturday 
before  saw  him  in  ’Armide.”  He  will  again 
appear  this  week,  on  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day, in  "Tosca”  and  “Pagliacei.”  Yot  last 
night  the.  a.udiencc  had  reason  to  be  satis-  , 
fied  indeed,  for  not  before  this  season  had  j 
he  sung  with  such  fullness  and  sweetness  ! 
of  v rice.  The  CJIucksian  shackles  of  a Sal-  I 
urday  he  had  cast  off  with  evident  thank-  I 
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fulness,  Sid'sans  m tne  sxvic  in  wnirn  lie 
is  a master.  The  rest  of  the  east  was  as 
at  'the  two  previous  performances,  with 
Miss  Destlnn  at  Oiaconda,  Mrs.  Wickham 
as  Laura,  Miss  Orridge  ?s  i :ieca.  and  Mr. 
Amnio  as  Barnaha.  Mr.  Toscanini  con- 
ducted as  ever,  with  splendid  spirit  and  au- 
thority. , 

l ytc,  r o \ c\  . 

THE  MUSICAL  ART  SOCIETY 


"avc  c recital  yctftttflpy  I'flcr- 
r.oon  nr  Carnegie  Hall.  His  style  of  in- 
terpreting songs  is  now  familiar  to  this 
public  and  calls  for  no  detailed  descrip- 
tion at  this  time.  To  enjoy  it  fully  one 
should  be  a German,  for  its  appeal  is 
| almost  exclusively  to  the  German  tem- 
' nerament  and  culture! 

To  Americans  it  seems  rather  to  be  a 
theatrical  and  rhetorical  treatment  of 
Ivrics  than  a Species  of  pure  singing. 
1 1 has  eloquence  in  its  kind  and  its  charm 
is  without  question  potent  or  it  could 
not  have  retained  ao  long  its  hold  upon 
public  interest.  . The  audience  was  large 
and  demonstrative. 


Thit  'ns  put  the  opcralrn'itbc  sisfgo’vitii 
great  liberality  and  efce'ftont tafte  He 
nurtures,  Its  conductor,  and  a choir  on  qas  a|so  provided  itjwitn  a thoroughly 
twenty-five  selected  voices  from  the  Mac-]  competent  cast. 

Dowell  Chorus,  under  the  direction  ol  Mine.  Gadski  has  gained  new  laurels 
Kurt  Schindler,  took  part  In  the  latter  ]>/  her  refined  singing  of  the  music  of  I 
part  of  the  play.  William  Raymond  took  ^e  / nnceas and  in  the  title  rAle  Hermann 

part  m toe  rmj.  Je.dlowker  has  added  a picluresque 

figure  lo  the  gallery  of  operatic  portraits. 

'Ill  n /ilinriicnt;  Qro  moll  onr.  n U « . .••• 


PART 


SOXGS  IX  CHRISTMAS 
MOO  II. 


Flrgt  Concert  or  Its  Nineteenth  Season 
Given  l.ast  Evening  al  Carnegie 
Hall  — Palestrina  Represented  by 
llotli  Sacred  and  secular  Works 

The  first  of  two  concerts  constituting 
"the  nineteenth  season  of  the  Musical  Art 
Society  took  place  last  evening  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  The  programme,  according  to  the 
time  honored  custom,  was.attuned  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Christmas  tide.  Furthermore 
it  introduced  modern  compositions  in  the 
first  part  and  had  one  old  work,  a madrigal 
of  Palestrina,  in  the  second  part.  Aside 
from  this  it  resembled  many  of  its  prede- 
cessors in  general  plan. 

Only  once  before  has  a secular  compo- 
sition of  Palestrina  appeared  on  a pro- 
gramme of  the  society,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  another  last  evening  suggests 
Certain  possibilities  for  the  future.  The 
Musical  Art  .Society  is  the  only  agency 
now  active  in  keeping  before  the  general 
public  the  unaccompanied  vocal  music 
of  the  unequalled  masters  of  the  golden 
age  of  counterpoint . 

It  is  not  wholly  essential,  however,  ihai 
the  programmes  should  be  made  up  ot 
'.works  designed  for  use  in  the  sancttniy. 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  interesting 
and  profitable  to  hear  more  of  the  secular 
compositions  of  the  early  period  ot  ar- 
tistic composition,  for  out  of  these  has 
grown  much  that  is  most  distinctive  and 
potent  in  the  music  of  the  modern  world. 

Not  only  have  these  songs  a historical 
and  artistic  interest  but  they  are  also 
ntrinsically  beautiful  and  captivating 

0 the  ear.  The  music  lover  of  to-day 
•an  enjoy  them  quite  as  well  as  their 
jon temporaries  did,  and  probably  bettei . 
and  the  enormous  treasury  of  them  should 
be  opened  often. 

In  the  first  part  of  last  evening’s  pro- 
gramme. Palestrina  was  represented  by 
his  “Salve  Regina”  for  three  choirs  or 
four  voices  each  and  his  "Innoceutes  piol 
Christo”  a motet  for  four  high  voices. 
Two  marvellously  lovely  pieces  of  com- 
position. the  first  suffered  in  the  presen- 1 
ration  by  incorrect  intonation  in  the 
chorus,  especially  among  the  tenors, 
while  the  second  met  with  a bettei  loi-| 
tune  and  carried  its  gentle  message  more 
certainly  to  the  listeners. 

An  old  hymn  to  St.  Cecelia,  harmonized 
by  Guilmant,  was  Followed  bv  Vittoria  s| 

; touching  and  profound  “O  magnem  Mys- 
Iterium,”  which  was  sung  in  a style  en- 
• jtirelv  worthy  of  the  traditions  ol  ihe 
Musical  Art  Society.  Then  came  the 
! "Bened ictus"  from  Liszt's  choral  mass 
'which  was  finished  in  Rome  and  pub- 
lished in  1869.  This  work  is  not  regarded  _ 

1 y)V  Liszt  specialists  as  the  greatest  ot  the 
five  masses  from  nis  pen.  Thai  distinction 

, is  accorded  to  the  “Graner  Messe,"  com- 
posed for  the  dedication  in  lS.iB  of  the 
• majestic  BvzatUine  pile  which  rests  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  in  the  vener- 
ated citv  of  Gran.  But  the  Benedict  us 
heard  last  night  is  a fine  specimen  ol 
Liszt's  creative  talent  at  ils  besl. 

Still  more  enjoyable  were  the  two  old 
French  Christmas  songs  arranged  by 
Uevaert  The  audience  was  much 
stirred  by  the  triumphant  “Chantons  tous 
Xoel  ” Herzogenberg’s  "Contest  Thou,  j 
Light  of  Gladness.”  Orthegraven's“Chnst-  . 
kindlein’s  Wiegenlied,"  Cornelius’s  | 
"Thron  der  Liebe."  two  part  songs  by  | 
Schumann  and  Brahms’s  “An  die  Heimar  ' 
•were  tlte  other  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 

The  quality  or  tone  produced  by  tire 
Choir  was  at  no  time  ideal  and  some- 
times it  was  distinctly  raw.but  the  balance  j 
was  generally  good  and  the  ensemble  | 
1 had  much  merit . It  seems  as  if  t he  singers 
I erred  occasionally  in  aiming  al  too  much 
tone  rather  than  at  excellence  of  quality, 
but  enthusiasm  is  not  always  easy  to 
fees train. 

Oil.  WUELLNER'S^ RECITA L. 

He  Besqfts  Vaudeville  to  Return  to  the 
Concert  Platform. 

Dr  Ludwig  WiiUner,  who  has  been 
astonishing  «wid’oncos  in  vaudeville 


RUSSIAN  BALLET  RETURNS 

Miss  Geltzer  Takes  Place  of 
■v&ett7  Mme.  Pavlowa.  <^/{ 


The  Russian  ballet,  minus  Mme.  Pavlowa 
and  plus  Miss  Katerina  Geltzer,  returned 
to  us  yesterday  afternoon  by  way  of  an 
afternoon  performance  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  Aside  from  tire  first  appear- 
ance of  Miss  Geltzer  the  occasion  would 
call  for  little  comment,  Mr.  Mordkin  being 
an  old  acquaintance,  were  it  not  that  for 
the  first  time  the  organization  attempted  a 
complete  ballet-Tschalkowsky’s  ”Le  Lae. 
cie  Cygnes."  adapted  for  the  ballet  by 
Marius  Petipa  and  rearranged  by  Mikail 

I Mordkin.  . . 

There  were  some  to  whom  two  hours  ot 
ballet  must  have  been  a weariness  to  the 
flesh,  especially  as  the  orchestra  did  not 
lend  any  brilliance  to  the  occasion,  yet  it 
was  undeniable  that  the  costumes  and 
scenery  were  excellent,  Mr.  Mordkin  hand- 
some  and  plastic,  and  Miss  Geltzer  a most 
skilful  dancer.  The  story  of  Le  Lac  de 
Cvgnes"  is  a charming  one,  and  swans  are 
notoriously  beautiful  birds;  therefore  it  is 
the  more  to  be  wondered  at  why  the  audi- 
ence should  have  been  treated  to  a vision  of 
what  appeared  to  be  three  of  last  year  s 
Thanskgiving  turkeys  wobbling  through  the 
air  on  very  visible  wires.  Vet  when  all  i 
said  and  done,  the  large  audience  appeared 
interested,  and  applauded  whenever  it  ha 
a chance.  . 

pirouetting  was  Sfa,,se  Whether  in  her 
M?nMordkin' h«  iSSoA  a dancing^partne^so 
peculiarly  fitted  to  him  a.  ^ 'it“  ls  certain 
Iowa  If,, anoA'5  proved  herself  in  every 
way  “ne'o?namentP  to  the  choreographic 
stage.  -h-dlpt  there  were  a number 

lesser  lights. . 


the  part  of  the  poet,  Miss  Katerine  Kael- 
red  the  Muse,  Miss  Grace  Elltston  the 
part  of  Youth,  Miss  Ruth  Vivian  that  oi 
Love,  Miss  Grace  Raels  that  of  Death, 
and  Pedro  de  Cordoba  impersonate^ 
Time. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  consisted 
of  " Episodes  from  the  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare.” The  first  of  these,  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night’s  Dream,”  was  given  by  sev- 
eral well-known  amateurs.  Malcolm 
Dougherty  was  Theseus;  Louts  K. 
Anspacher,  Lysander;  Cholmondeley 
jrmes,  Demetrius:  Harold  Henderson, 

Philostrate,  and  Miss  Marie  Doxrucl  as- 
inned  the  role  of  Hippolyte.  In  Romeo 
;md  Juliet,”  which  immediately  followed. 
Douglas  J.  Wood  took  the  character  ot 
Capulet  and  Miss  Marien  Whitman  that 
of  Ladv  Capulet.  Roderick  Wellman,  In 
the  sketch  from  “ Cymbellne,  acted  the 
leading  part,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Curtis 
was  Imogen.  ~ , 

In  “As  You  Like  It  Mrs.  Carl  Schurz 
was  Rosalind,  Mrs.  Ernest  Thompson-be- 
ton  was  Celia.  M.  G.  Heidelberg  Orlando, 
and  William  Demorest  Touchstone.  Miss 
Ruth  Quaokenbush  impersonated  Perdita 
in  “ Winter’s  Tale.”  A feature  of  the 
sixth  episode,  which  was  ” Antony  and 
Cleopatra,”  was  the  appearance  upon  the 
stage  or  Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis\  the  dancer. 
Antony  was  given  by  Donn  Barber,  Cleo- 
patra by  Mrs.  Arthur  Cumnock,  Charmian 
by  Mrs.  E.  Livingston  Smith,  and  Iras  by 
Misc  Juliana  Cutting. 

In  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  Lang- 
clon  Geer  was  Petrucio  and  Howland  Da- 
vis Hortensio.  Mrs.  Katherine  Geer  took 
the  part  of  Katherina  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Townsend  and  Miss  Ruth  Davis  the  roles 
of  Bianca  and  the  widow.  During  this 
number  Earl  Tuckerman  sang  ‘ The  W as- 

Sajlt ^the  conclusion  of  these  numbers, 
quadrilles  were  danced  on  the  stage  by 
costumed  characters  from  the  various 
piavs  of  Shakespeare.  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  in  which  appeared  J.  Harry  Ben- 
rimo  and  Ben  Greet,  was  the  first  of 
these.  Kurt  Cchindler  and  Miss  Hilda 
Robinson  Smith  divided  honors  in  the 
next  number,  “Hamlet.”  Ottjer  datmes 
in  this  series  were  taken  from  The 
Tempest,”  ••Macbeth,"  and  Shakespare  I 
Group,”  which  folowed  picture  people  ol 
note  contemporary  with  the  great  bard. 

The  programme,  which  called  for  several 
hundred  actors,  was  concluded  by  three 
tableaux,  the  Henry  V.  group,  Ring  Leai 
group  and  the  ” Beef  Eaters.  The  even- 
ing was  given  over  to  dancing  after  the 
plays  were  done,  and  the  costumed  la-dies 
and  knights,  soldiers,  Egyptian  dancing 
"iris,  hooded  monks,  and  gauze-winged 
fairies  swarmed  out  over  ballroom 

floor  to  the  dance  music  of  the  Symphony 

C1'We  are  pleased  with  our  performance 
’•  eoiii  Mrs  Rp.n  Ali  Haggin, 


' lit;  gttiiery  oi  operaiic  ponraus. 
The  choruses  are  well  sung,  ihe  orchestra 
is  capably  conducted  by  Mr.  Hertz  and 
all  the  small  parts  are  efficient  ly  per- 
formed. ^ 

The  opera  was  followed  Last  night 
by  the  appearance  of  Mikail  Mordkin, 
Katerina  Geltzer  and  the  Russian  dancing 
company  in  a ballet  entertainment. 
The  firsi  part  consisted  of  "The  Russian 
ranged  by  __I. . 
o music  by  Rimsky -Korsakov 


company  in  a ballet 
The  firsi  part  consisted  of  ‘The  Russian 
Wedding."  arranged  by  Mr.  Mordkin  j, 
to  music  by  Rimskv-Korsakov.  Rubin- 
stein. Glazounov  and  Glinka.  The  sec-  j 
ond  part  consisted  of  special  dances  i| 
by  the  leading  soloists,  followed  by 


Polish  dance  in  which 
dancers  appeared. 

EMMf  DESTINti 


all  the  second  | 


SINGS  TOSCA 


DRAMATIC  FESTIVAL 
BY  MACDOIELL  CLUB 

— ifijit 

Throng  at  Waldorf  at  Perform- 
ance of  “ Victoria  Amoris  ” a 
Poetic  Drama,  with  Music. 


this  vear,"  said  Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Haggin, 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  enter- 
tainment.  “Both  the  play,  ‘Victoria 
Amoris  ’ and  the  other  numbers  put  on 
were' 'selected  with  a view  of  showing 
what  talent  we  have  in  the  club,  and  what 
voung  people  may  do  when  they  have 

”a”£Si  M 5i«S* 

D;  1 1 11 

! “ LOBETANZ ’’  At  THE  OPERA. 

I Thullle's  Opera  Followctl  I>>  an  Enlei- 

I talmnent  of  Russian  Ballet. 

Thuille's  opera  “Lobetanz’  had  >'s 


THE  COSTUMES  A FEATURE 

Well-Known  Amateurs  Give  Episodes 
from  Shakespeare’s  Plays— Dances 
from  "Tempest"  and  "Macbeth.” 


The  annual  Christmas  Festival  of  the 
MacDowell  Club  at  the  Waldorf  last  n ght 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  season  s brilliant 
social  events,  more  than  1,700  persons, 
most  of  whom  were  In  costume,  attend- 
ing. The  stage  in  the  ballroom  was  en- 
larged to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  theatre 
stage,  and  special  scenery  and  music 
were  employed  to  secure  effects  In  the 

‘ numbers  put  on.  _ 

The  ballroom  floor,  which  was  used  a. 
an  auditorium,  was  crowded  to  its  ca- 
pacity. and  the  tier  boxes  were  taxed  to 
hold  the  unusual  crowd  of  players  and 
guests  who  returned  to  the  audience  after 
their  work  was  finished  on  the  stage. 
Almost  every  conceivable  costume  known 
to  the  designer  was  in  evidence  from 
the  old  English  regalia  of  the  London 
“ beef  eaters  » to  the  Oriental  garments 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  brilliantly 
lighted  ballroom  was  transformed  into  a) 

I great  show  of  color  and  life,  which  wa 
equal  to  the  beauty  of  the  stage  pictures 

^Part  l.  of  the  evening’s  programme  was 
the  first  performance  of  v,ctol‘® 
Amoris.”  a poetic  drama,  in  one  act,  by 
Frank  Harold,  the  music  for  which » wa 
written  by  Courtlandt  Palmer.  Tbc  muslc 
was  rendered  by  the  Symphony  Club  of 
Mew  York,  under  the  direction  of  David 


• third  performance  last,  night  at  the  Metro- 
1 politan  Opera  House.  It  was  the  second! 

| evening  offering  of  the  work,  the  firs 
! having  been  at  a matinee  and  the  second 
on  a Monday.  The  Wednesday  evening 
audience  seemed  to  enjoy  the  naively 
pretty  work  quite  as  much  as  the  two 
earlier  ones  did.  Perhaps  those  w 10 
think  most  seriously  enjoy  this  opera 
least.  No  great  amount  of  benefit  can 
come  from  pointing  out  the  resemblances 
between  some  of  its  episodes  and  some 
of  those  in  Wagnerian  dramas.  I his 
ought  rather  to  be  a source  of  amusement . 

The  creators  of  “Lobetanz”  must  have 
been  fully  aware  of  their  humorous  and 
frolicsome  imitation  of  the  flower  girl 
scene  from  “Parsifal,"  and  they  were  not 
asleep  when  they  parodied  the  last  scene 
of  “Die  Meistersinger”  with  Beckmesscr 
multiplied  bv  twenty.  How  clever  they 
were  to  do  all  this  and  still  create  a new 
atmosphere  and  a fresh  interest  must  be 
apparent  to  those  who  accept  what  is 
and  entertain  no  preconceived  notions  of  j 
what  ought  to  be. 

If  again  there  is  a resemblance  bet  ween 

the  love  scene  of  “Lobetanz”  and  that 
of  “Tristan  nnd  Isolde."  what  matters  it.  I 
Some  people  could  find  it  in  their  souls  | 
to  liken  it  to  the  balcony  scene  of  “Romeo 


MAKES  HER  FIRST  APPEAR- 
ANCE IN  THE  ROLE. 

Illness  Among  Prlnta  Oonnas  Brings 
Forward  a New  Puccini  Heroine 

Mr.  Caruso  Reappears  as  Cavara- 

dossl— Amato  Is  Heard  as  Soarpia. 

The  whirligig  of  operatic  haps  and 
mishaps  brings  many  interesting  and 
unexpected  things  to  pass,  but  it  is  not 
often  that  Olive  Fremstad,  filled  with 
the  divine  fire,  takes  cold.  However, 
she  has  a good:  one  just  now  and  is  com- 
pletely out  of  the  operatic  business  for  a 
time.  This  caused  a second  alteration 
in  the  pfAns  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  for 
the  delectation  of  his  Thursday  evening 
subscribers. 

He  originally  intended  to  fill  their  ears 
with  the  first  trills  and  staccati  of  Louisa 
Tetrazzini  to  be  heard  from  the  stage 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  But 
Mme.  Tetrazzini  herself  succumbed  to 
the  east  winds  of  Boston  and  so  the  wild 
Hammerstein  echoes  were  not  set  flying 
last  night.  When  it  was  made  certain 
that  the  Italian  colorature  star  could 
not  appear  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  decided 
to  give  “Tosca,”  wth  Mme.  Fremstad 
in  the  title  r61e;  but  the  illness  of  this 
prima  donna  brought  about  another 
change. 

No  one  wishes  Mme.  Fremstad  to  be 
■indisposed,”  but  without  doubt  many 
were  glad  that  since  she  had  to  be  she 
selected  this  particular  time  for  it  be- 
cause it  resulted  in  the  first  appearance 
of  Miss  Destinn  as  the  Roman  singer  in 
Puccini’s  opera.  An  impersonation  of 
such  importance  as  this  was  sure  to  set 
curiosity  agog,  but  when  to  it  was  added 
Mr.  Caruso’s  return  after  a long  absence 
to  the  rble  of  Cavaradoasi  there  was 
almost  enough  to  cause  a popular  tumult. 

Mme.  Destinn’s  Tosca  proved  to  be 
something  worth  considering.  Was 
Tosca  a grand  dame  of  the  old  Roman 
nobility,  the  most  exclusive  nobility 
in  Europe  or  was  she  a cultivated  prod- 
uct, of  the  flower  market?  Or  is  there 
any  particular  reason  why  she  should 
not  be  represented  as  either,  according 
to  the  temperament  and  artistic  incUna- 
tions  of  the  singer? 

Mme.  Destinn’s  Tosca  was  neither. 
She  was  not  a Colonna,  neither  was  she 
a glorified  colltadina.  But  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  people,  whose  forebears 
might  have  shouted  for  Rienzi,  the  trib- 
une. She  was  well  poised  in  her  splen- 
did  independence,  an  individual  who 
leaned  not  on  family  traditions  but 
<>n  her  own  innate  force.  In  o ther  words 
one  might  easily  have  seen  in  this  ’1  osca 
the  daughter  of  a lower  middle  class 
Roman  who  had  by  her  own  ambition 
and  talent  made  herself  an  idol  of  the 
eternal  city. 

Gowns  such  as  she  wore  were  not 
made-  in  Paris  perhaps,  but  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Stephan's 
Platz.or  possibly  not  far  from  the  Place 
YendOme.  And  that  hat  in  the  first, 
apt  was  a triumph  of  Putzmacherin 
architecture.  There  was  also  the  music 
of  Mr.  Puccini,  and  in  this  Miss  Destinn 
was  as  exquisitely  fitted  as  in  the  gown 
which  ravished  the  eyes  of  the  sizzling 
Scarpia  “in  chiesa.” 

It  is  after  all  in  the  treatment  of  the 


the  balconv  scene  oi  tiorueu  nw  - — — - 

j y laci  =cene  music  that  the  opera  singer  a lmperson- 

and  others  to  the  last  sc  - chiefly  consists,  and  it  can  happily 


and  Juliet* 

of  “Peter  Pan.”  And  it  would  have  been 
better  if  some  in-  had  told  the  Princes* 
not  to  forget  her  winter  flannels,  as 
Wendy  told  Peter,  and  then  perhaps  she 
would  not  have  been  so  ill  all  the  time. 

After  these  scenes  the  Wagner  nunters 
are  ail  at  fault.  They  have  to  make 


ation  chiefly  consists,  and  it  can  happily 
be  said  that  Miss  Destinn’s  Tosca  was 
admirable.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no 
profound  note  of  passion  in  her  delivery, 
but  only  those  with  highly  refined  dis- 
cernment can  find  this  in  any  of  this 
soprano’s  singing.  Her  voice. is  musical, 
transparent  and  penetrating,  and  her 


• ..  IjaUDLlcu  ouv  uiui  ijunuvi  (vi  nig,  «■»*«  ••  — 

are  all  at  fault.  They  have  to  delivery  is  always  guided  by  a fine  artistic 

vague  suggestions  about  tsemoz  intelligence;  but  of  the  temperament 


I Auerbach’s'’ceiiar  in  order  to  account 
for  the  prison  scene,  and  in  the  last  scene 
1 of  all  the  hunter  is  driven  to  Meyerbeer. 
•Johann  Strauss  and  “All  for  Her.  B t 
: after  all  is  said,  there  remains  a very 
entertaining,  if  very  light,  opera  in  which 
the  music  is  all  pleasing. 

It  is  a historical  fact  of  venerable  im- 


intellig’ence;  but  of  the  temperament 
tjiat  thrills  the  hearer  she  has  no  great 
amount. 

Her  Tosca  was  admirable  in  plan  and 
execution,  but  it  never  caused  the  deeper 
chords  to  vibrate.  In  the  second  act 
her  action  was  most  industrious  and  con- 
tinuous. and  the  points  of  repose  were 


l im-i  vf U ° 1 

' j.  wo  so  few  as  to  be  heavily  emphasized.  But 

portance  that,  opera  audiences  io  gang  the  famous  complaint  beauti- 

spectacle.  and  “Lobetanz  affords  opp  - fnny  ancj  ^ gjew.  gig^k,  fat  villain 
Mini  ties  for  handsome  mounting,  air- 1 ... 

Gatti-Casazza  has  not  neglected  these 


raffiiWK  desperation.  Aito- 

jgemer  she  was  a Tosca  well  worth  hear- 
|ing  ana  seeing  and  the  audience  showered 
approval  upon  her. 

Mr  Caruso's  Cavaradoesi  is  an  old 
triend.  Last  night  the  artist  wore  lovely 
rmf^ets  m his  raven  hair  and  a most 
fetching  little  beard.  But  he  was  in  the 
pest  of  voice  and  he  sang  with  inspirit- 
ing vigor.  Julius  Caesar  hated  lean  men. 

He  would  have  doted  on  Mr.  Amato's 
bcarpia  Teres  atque  rotundus,  this  vil- 
lain had  to  indulge  in  vast  amounts  of 
jacial  expression  and  stentorian  tones 
to  show  how  wicked  he  was.  But  he  died 
well.  Mr.  Toscanini'  conducted  superbly 
and  made  the  finale  of  the  first  act  go  as 
he  has  not  done  before. 

« V' 

LISZT  CENTENARY  CONCERT 

f Philharmonic  Celebrates  Mem- 
ory of  an  Honorary  Member. 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Franz  Liszt  fell  too  early  in  the  season  to 
be  celebrated  on  the  proper  date  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he  was  an 
honorary  member  from  1873  till  his  death, 
thirteen  years  later.  But,  though  he  had 
been  remembered  at  the  first  concert,  Mr. 
S.transky  thought  it  wise  to  devote  an  en- 
tire evening  to  ills  music,  and  this  was 
done  at  last  night’s  subscription  concert. 
This  afternoon  the  procedure  will  be  re- 
peated. The  programme  was  composed  of 
music  three-fourths  of  which  was  practi- 
cally unfamiliar  to  even  veteran  concert- 
goers  in  New  York,  and  the  remaining  one- 
fourth  to  a large  fraction  of  th^  audience,! 
if  a judgment  may  be  based  on  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  a very  mediocre  perform- 
ance of  the  second  pianoforte  concerto,  the 
solo  part  played  by  Mr.  Arthur  Friedheim, 
was  received.  But  Mr.  Friedheim  appar- 
ently belongs  to  the  Liszt  traditions  and 
must  be  accepted  as  the  bearer  of  plenary 
inspiration;  one  of  the  several  reasons  why 
Liszt's  music  has  not  been  an  unadulterated 
joy  during  the  last  three  months.  The 
other  three-fourths  of  the  evening’s  music 
consisted  of  the  symphonic  poem,  “Die 
Ideale,”  and  the  “Dante’’  symphony,  with 
the  performance  of  which  there  could  not 
well  be  a disposition  to  quarrel,  least  of  all 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  symphony,  in 
which  the  beautiful  voices  of  the  female 
contingent  of  the  MacDowell  chorus  pro- 
duced a beautiful  effect.  As  for  the  value 
of  the  music  itself,  and  of  Liszt’s  composi- 
tions in  general— that  is  another  story,  and 
may  admit  of  some  words  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  accepted  as  a valedictory  on 
the  festive  solemnities,  or  solemn  festivi- 
ties. which  the  centenary  of  the  composer’s 
birth  have  brought  witli  it. 

There  are  sentimentalists  among  writers 
on  art  who  affect  to  believe  that  it  is,  to 
out  it  mildly,  ungracious  to  say  anything 
but  complimentary  things  about  a com 
poser  until  he  has  been  a long  time  dead; 
and  then  again  ungracious  when  an  anni- 
versary recalls  attention  to  him  and  his 
works,  no  matter  how  long  he  has  been 
dead,  so  there  be  enterprising  managers1 
and  devoted  disciples  who  take  advantage 
of  tlie  date  to  do  business  or  make  propa-| 


ganda  for  the  music  for  which  they  have 
a real  or  affected  liking.  It  is  a little  cu- 
rious, sometimes  even  amusing,  to  observd 
how  the  distinctions  are  drawn.  It  had 
been  highly  laudable  to  praise  Liszt  this 
year  because  he  was  born  one  hundred 
years  ago;  it  will  be  equally  laudable  to 
praise  Wagner  when  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  is  celegrated,  two  years  from  now. 
But  we  cannot  recall  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  magnify  the  merits  of  Mozart 
twenty  years  ago  because  he  had  been  dead 
for  a century  or  of  Beethoven  last  March 
because  he  had  been  dead  eighty-four  years. 
Who  lias  ever  thought  of  celebrating  (in 
New  York)  an  anniversary  of  the  birth  or 
death  of  Haydn?  Is  it  because  in  the  case 
of  these  masters  it  is  sufficient  that  their 
works  sufficiently  perpetuate  their  fame? 
Probably;  nay,  most  likely.  How  often 
have  we  heard  Liszt’s  words,  “I  can  wait,” 
quoted  within  the  last  three  months.  But 
did  Liszt  have  to  wait  for  recognition  either 
as  virtuoso  or  composer?  Not  if  the  rec- 
ords speak  the  truth;  and  how  shall  we  go 
“behind  the  returns,”  as  the  politicians  say? 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  record,  printed  in 
last  night's  programme,  shows,  Liszt’s  com- 
positions had  more  frequent  performances 
in  the  concerts  of  New  York  more  than  a 
generation  ago  titan  they  have  now.  The 
Philharmonic  Society  made  a most  vigorous 
propaganda  for  his  symphonies  and  sym- 
phonic poems,  under  Carl  Bergmann,  and 
so  did  Theodore  Thomas  afterward  with  bis 
own  orchestra. 

Of  the  compositions  played  last  night, 

• Die  Ideale”  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  April,  I860,  the 
“Dante”  symphony  just  a year  later.  Why 
have  they  not  been  performed  frequently 
since?  , The  last  performance  of  the 
symphonic  poem  in  New  York  which  we 
ran  recall  was  one  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  under  Mr.  Thomas.  In  i$87;  the 
last  complete  performance  of  the  symphony 
by  f ho  Symphony  Society  on  November  22 
1884,  though  Mr.  Seidl  produced  tile  first 
portion  of  it  at  a concert  of  the  Seidl  So- 


i clety  ™ Brooklyn  In  November,  1391.  If  the- 
lame  of  Liszt  has  been  steadily  growing, 
as  the  centennial  eulogists  have  so  fre- 
quently asserted  of  late,  why  have  ttiese 
works  lain  so  long  on  the  shelf  and  the 
people  been  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  "Les  Prdludes,”  “Tasso”  and  "Ma- 
zeppa,”  when  they  have  happened  to  be 
performed  in  a peculiarly  sensational  man- 
ner? Also  (rmd  here  a bit  of  patriotism 
comes  into  play),  why  do  we  not  hear 
Liszt’s  setting  of  the  prologue  to  Longfel- 
low’s "Golden  Legend”?  Wagner  wrote  a 
march  for  the  American  people  in  1876,  and 
the  conductors  and  people  will  have  noth- 
ing of  it;  Liszt  composed  music  to  a most 
picturesque  poem  by  an  American  poet, 
yet  the  conductors  will  not  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  hear  it.  Is  the  music  so  beau- 
tiful as  to  be  beyond  popular  appreciation 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic?-  Or  are  they 
afraid  of  it? 

Even  in  this  centennial  year  it  might  be 
wished  that  there  were  less  cant  in  what 
passes  in  some  circles  for  musical  criti- 
cism. it  creates  disgust  in  normal  and 
healthy  intellects  for  the  art  as  a whole, 
frequently  making  men  gifted  with  intel- 
lect, taste  and  well  controlled  emotions  be- 
lieve that  music  must  be  .the  proper  pabu- 
lum only  for  the  affected,  the  amende  and 
the  neurasthenic. 

In  the  chatty  biography  which  Rubinstein 
published  in  1889  the  great  Russian  pianist 
expressed  his  opinion  of  Liszt.  Speaking  of 
the  Liszt  visit  to  Vienna  in  1S71,  when 
Rubinstein  conducted  the  orchestra  at  his 
concert,  he  said:  “We  met  as  old  friends,  j 
sincerely  attached  to  each  other.  I knew 
his  faults  (a  sort  of  pomposity  of  manner, 
for  one  thing),  but  always  esteemed  him  as  ! 
a great  performer— a performer,— virtuoso, 
indeed,  but  no  composer.  I shall  doubtless 
be  devoured  piecemeal  for  giving  such  an 
opinion."  Subsequent  events  did  not  justi- 
fy Rubinstein’s  apprehensions;  Liszt  died 
in  1886,  lie  in  1904,  and  even  in  this  cen- 
tennial year  the  world  is  pretty  generally  : 
agreed  on  the  subject  of  which  he  spoke.  ! 
No  musician  ever  enjoyed  so  long,  varied  : 
and  triumphant  a career  as  Liszt.  When  I 
he  died  he  broke  the  link  which  connected 
him  and  his  contemporaries  with  Bee- j 
thoven.  His  active  musical  life  compassed 
nearly  two  generations:  yet  when  he  died 
it  was  in  the  consciousness  (to  which,  in- 
deed, he  gave  expression  in  his  dedication 
of  the  "Dante”  symphony)  that  his  great- 
est creative  achievement  was  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  world's  acceptance  of  the  lyric 
dramas  of  Richard  Wagner.  Fond  as  he 
was  of  his  own  intellectual  offspring,  he 
must  have  realized  that,  except  as  they 
helped  in  the  emancipation  of  the  art  from 
the  shackles  of  convention,  they  had  failed  to 
make  an  impression  deep  enough  to  compel 
recognition  from  Impartial  critics.  That  he 
enriched  the  art  with  a form  that  has 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  might  be  main- 
tained with  a considerable  show  of  justice 
(though  von  Biilow,  speaking  with  this  writ- 
er about  the  symphonic  poem,  once  re- 
marked : “Mendelssohn  wrote  one,  too — the 
‘Hebrides’  overture.”)  An  appeal  to  the 
judgment  and  taste  of  the  majority  of  the 
music  lovers  of  the  world,  however,  would 
scarcely  result  in  a verdict  that  the  con- 
tents with  which  lie  filled  that  form  were 
marked  by  a beautiful  and  an  enduring 
spirit.  As  a composer  Liszt  was  peculiarly 


newcomer  deserved  the  hearty  greeting 
which  he  received.  His  is  a voice  of  fine, 
manly  tenor  quality,  and  his  style  will,  no 
doubt,  prove  to  be  more  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  popular  taste  as  he  familiarizes 
himself  with  that  taste.  It  always  require 
two  or  three  performances  to  convince  I 
new  singer  that  the  vast  dimensions  of  tlJ 
opera  house  do  not  call  for  a forcing  q 
the  voice,  but  that  a pure  quality  and  i 
free  emission  will  make  any  voice  pene 
trate  to  its  most  remote  recesses.  Whei 
Herr  Hensel  learns  this  lie  will  be  able  t1 
make  the  agreeable  quality  of  his  voiq 
more  effectively  felt  than  it  was  in  thi 
early  part  of  last  night's  performance 
Meanwhile  it  is  a pleasure  to  welcome  hln 
as  an  extremely  valuable  member  of  thi 
company.  H.  15.  K. 
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Mr.  Hensel  has  a decidedly  good  tenor 
voice  and  an  emphatically  rough  Ger- 
man method  of  producing  it.  When  he 
wishes  to  be  vocally  expressive  and  dra- 
matic his  tones  become  open  and  almost 
coarse.  Singing  of  this  kind,  as  all  men 
know,  is  quite  aceptable  in  many  Ger- 
man opera  houses,  but  every  German 
singer  who  has  made  a career  over  here 
has  been  compelled,  sooner  or  later,  to 
modify  a method  of  vocal  production 
which  is,  and  always  has  been,  distaste- 
ful to  American  audiences. 
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charged  Is  not  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
sum  paid  for  the  hire  of  the  score  and 
parts— in  fact,  it  is  considerably  less  than 
the  fee  asked  by  many  foreign  publishers.  / 

The  justice  of  asking  such  fees  is  appar- 
ent when  it  is  known  that  for  an  orchestral 
work  the  composer's  only  chance  of  any 
pecuniary  reward  for  his  labors  is  from  the 
performing  fee,  which  in  all  cases  goes  to 
the  composer  and  not  to  the  publisher.  In 
former  days  there  were  no  such  rewards, 
and  the  composer  who  wrote  for  the  or- 
chestra only  Starved  to  death.  In  the  pres- 
ent times  he  prefers  to  live  and  enjoy  his 
work,  which  he  has  every  right  to  do. 

The  reason  why  the  concerto  was  not  per- 
formed in  America  last  season  was  that  no 
violinist  saw'  fit  to  put  it  in  hts  repertory'. 

H.  W.  GRAY. 

New  York,  Dec.  18,  1S11. 

an  eminently' 


A courteous  note  from  — 

courteous  and  fair-minded  gentleman  and 
as  it  chances,  the  representative  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  of  the  publishers  ol 
Sir  Edw'ard  Elgar’s  concerto  and  sym- 
phony. As  such,  it  would  seem  as  if  he 
ought  to  have  been  fully  informed  of  the 
matter  concerning  which  he  writes  in  so 
temperate  and  kindly  a tone.  And  yret  the 
facts  upon  which  the  remarks  of  The  Trib- 
une’s reviewer  were  based  do  not  seem 
to  be  in  his  ken.  Had  they  been,  it  is 
doubtful  if  so  fair  minded  a gentleman 
would  have  questioned  the  statement  that 
the  concerto  had  not  been  performed  in 
America  because  of  the  size  of  the  tee  de- 

“LA  BQHEME”  AND  A BENEFIT  1 intimation  that  the  fee  was  exorbitant.  It 

_________  | is  not  exorbitant  now,  because  it  has  been 

"marked  down”  from  $1,009  to  $50,  between 
the  time  when  the  first  application  was 
made,  last  January,  and  the  first  perform- 
ance, about  a fortnight  ago.  The  facts  arc 
[simple,  and  may  as  well  be  told.  Last  Jan- 
uary Mme.  Maud  Powell  asked  lor  the 


three 

THE 


WORKS  JN  ALL  AT 
OPERA  YESTERDAY. 


Miss  Farrar’s  Mini!  as  Beloved  as  Ever 
by  a Matinee  Audience— Jadlowker 
.Sings  With  Her — 5n  the  Evening 
“Cavalleria”  and  “Pagliacci”  Sung. 


the  product  of  an  intellectual,  a literary, 
movement.  His  works  do  not  root  in  the 
things  which  arc  perennial,  stable,  universal 
in  the  art  of  tones,  AVe  cannot  sec  that 
a single  inch  has  been  added  to  his  artistic 
stuL. the  twenty-ins  years  whish  have  1 

I passed  by  since  he  died.  His  memory  is  re- 
I vered,  as  it  deserves  to  be;  tmt,  on  the 

| whole,  it  is  the  memory  of  a brilliant  pci-  - - — — anu  tne 

transcriber1  frequenters  of  the  Metropolitan  have 

. . . ^ . « I A3  m G»n  to  a ^ m i t*/-v  4-  L A Y—  n i 


j That  “La  Boheme”  has  lost  none  of  its 
! attraction  for  the  operagoing  public  was 
: well  illustrated  by  the  size  of  the  audience 
which  attended  the  performance  of  the 
work  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
yesterday  afternoon.  Possibly  something 
should  also  be  credited  to  the  great  popu- 
larity of  the  prima  donna,  Geraldine 
Farrar.  Whatever  else  she  may  be  she 
is  an  idol  of  the  matinee  girl,  who  adores 
her  for  her  youth,  her  beauty  and  her 
ability  to  do  something  uncommon.  As 
Mimi  Miss  Farrar  has  always  been  much 
liked,  and  yesterday’s  audience  en- 
deavored to  show  her  that  she  was  as 
dear  as  ever. 

Hermann  Jadlowker  was  the  representa- 
tive of  Mimi’s  unfortunate  lover,  Ru- 
dolpho,  who  had  to  burn  his  drama  to 
keep  his  fingers  warm.  Mr.  Jadlowker  is  | 
not  always  at  his  best  in  this  part.  He  I 
has  certain  habits  which  its  music  re-  ^ 
lentlessly  uncovers,  and  one  of  these  is  an  I 
abuse  of  the  portamento.  It  might  not 
be  far  amiss  to  conjecture  that  the  de- 
scending portamento  is  sometimes  used 
because  it  eases  the  difficulty  of  letting  go 
of  a high  note  and  getting  down  a lon° 
interval. 

But  some  parts  of  the  music  Mr.  Jad- 
lowker sang  very  well  indeed  yesterday 
in  the  duets  he  gave  capable  aid  to 
Miss  Farrar,  who  was  in  good  voice 
Miss  Aifen  was  the  Muselta  and  Mr. 
Scotti  the  Marcello.  These  singers  have 
been  heard  often  in  the  roles  and  the 


privilege  of  first  performing  the  concertc 
in  America  at  the  festival  which  is  given 
every  June  in  Norfolk,  Conn.,  ar.d  for  the 
privilege  offered  to  pay  a fee  of  $500.  She 
aid  not  a.pply  to  Mr.  Gray,  but  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Elgar  direct.  She  was  referred  to 
his  agents,  Novello  & Co.,  in  London,  and 
from  them  a month  later  she  received  a 
letter  saying  that,  since  her  proposition  in- 
volved the  postponement  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican performance  till  June,  the  fee  offered 
was  not  sufficient;  she  might  have  the  right 
of  first  performance  in  June  lor  $1,000, 
however,  and  that,  as  Sir  Edward’s  agents, 
they  would  thereafter  be  glad  to  quote  her 
prices  for  subsequent  performances.  The 
performing  fee  in  London  at  the  time  was 
seven  guineas;  it  is  now  ten  guineas  in 
the  United  States,  which  fee  (as  that  o; 
the  $1,000  did)  includes  the  loan  of  the  per- 
forming material.  The  performing  right; 
for  the  symphony  cost  about  five  times  as 
much  as  the  concerto. 


I former,  a marvellously  skilful  tiv.w,.,™.  * — t . , - * . 

faithful  of  i®aiT  , j°  admire  them.  Mr.  Sturani 
H.  E.  K. 


1 and  the  most  unselfish  and 
j friends  to  all  artists  in  need. 


A A.  C f ^ n 

A New  German  Tenor  at  tne 
Metropolitan. 

The  third  representation  of  “Lohengrin” 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  took  place 
last  night,  and  brought  to  public  notice  a 
tenor  from  Wiesbaden  named  Heinrich 
Hensel  in  the  titular  role  and  Putnam  Gris- 
wold as  the  King.  Mr.  Griswold's  merits 
have  received  ample  recognition  in  notices 
of  other  operas,  and  nothing  more  than  a 
word  of  commendation  need  be  spoken  of 
him  in  an  impersonation  which  calls  for 
nothing  but  a fair  appearance,  a rich  cos- 
tume, a dignified  bearing,  a good  voice  and  a 
proper  use  of  that  voice  in  singing'.  As  for 
the  newcomer,  he  might  ask  for  a discus- 
sion of  his  impersonation  of  the  Knight  of 
the  Grail,  if  that  impersonation  had  not  long 
ago  become  so  utterly  conventional  that  no 
ordinary  opera  singer  dare  depart  from  it. 
All  Lohengrlns  belong  to  the  celestial  sol- 
diery; some  make  the  character  a little  more 
human  than  others  by  their  action  in  the 
duel  scene  (as  Herr  Hensel  did  last  night), 
by  striking  down  Telramund  Instead  of  over- 
coming him  by  a mere  gesture,  but  In  the 
last  instance  critical  judgment  has  to  do 
more  with  bis  voice  and  style  of  singing 
than  anything  else.  In  these  respects  the 


conducted. 

■ Aft®r,the  opera  Mikail  Mordkin,  Kate- 
rina Geltzer  and  the  company  of  Russian 
dancers  appeared  in  a divertissement 
comprising  ten  numbers.  The  two  prin- 
cipals were  seen  in  dances  fitted  to  a 
nocturne  of  Chopin  and  a valse  of  Rubin- 
st-em  In  the  evening  there  was  a special 
benefit  performance  of  “Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana  and  “Pagliacci,”  in  which  Mmes 
Destinn  and  Gluck  and  Messrs.  Caruso 
pnd  Amato  appeared. 
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j These  are  the  simple  facts  in  the  case,  but 
they  contain  a large  invitation  to  comment, 
coupled  as  they  have  been  within  the  last 
week  with  renewed  activities  on  the  part  of 
the  agent  of  the  French  Society  of  Authors, 
Composers  and  Publishers,  who  has  com- 
1 pelled  Mme.  Nordica  to  pay  $5  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  singing  a song  by  Debussy,  and  no- 
tice of  an  effort  to  collect  from  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink  a similar  fee  for  every  time 
that  she  has  sung  a familiar  air  from  “Sam- 
son et  Dalila.”  The  agent  has  shown  plainly 
enough  that  he  recognizes  that  his  proper 
field  lies  in  the  regulation  of  the  bands  in 
hotel  dining  rooms  and  public  eating  houses. 
There  most  lovers  of  music  will  wish  for 
more  power  to  his  elbow  till  the  nuisanci'1 
be  suppressed.  But  if  it  cost  Sir  Edwarc 
Elgar  the  difference  between  a fee  of  $50( 
and  what  he  received  for  the  performance: 
by  Mr.  Spalding  simply  because  he  though 
there  was  so  frantic  a popular  desire  t< 
hear  his  work  in  America  before  June,  1911, 
it  is  likely  to  cost  him  a great  deal  mor< 
before  he  makes  discovery  of  that  desire 
again.  There  is  a homely  admonition  thai 
it  is  not  wise  to  cut  one’s  own  nose  off  to 
; spite  one  s face.  Granted  there  is  no  large 
measure  (of  immediate  profit  in  the  compo- 
sition of  works  in  the  larger  forms,  is  it  not 
Pflrfnrrviinn  better  to  encourage  the  performance  of 
rcl  I Of  miny  them  than  to  put  a ban  on  them?  A wish 
| was  expressed  in  this  j'ournal  by  its  re- 
j viewer  that  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  second  sym- 
Iphony  might  be  heard  again.  Will  it  be? 

Several  Views  and  Some  News  AU  our  lareer  musical  institutions  depend 

on  a Vexed  OllP<?Hnn  f0r  existence  upon  the  philanthropy  of  up- 
on a vexed  question.  .selfish  promoters.  They  are  fond  of  music 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune.  Z th!,y  W°Uld  npt  pay  the  sacrifice  entailed 

Sir:  In  the  notice  of  the  concert  by  the  f tZ^Z  “ef'atfons  to  the 

Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  on  Wednesday  L,_  Je  asked  to  double  then- 

last  your  critic,  referring  to  the  new  violin  ZZHZ  n a composer  who  felt  a 

concerto  by  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  states  that  Z - W^Ue  8 ^ symPhony  maY  be  remuner- 
the  reason  why  the  work  has  not  been  per-,?  6 ’ perhaps  bey°nd  all  reason,  when  there 
formed  before  in  this  country  is  the  size  of  6V 'den?e,  of  public  craving  for  the 

the  fee  demanded  by  the  publishers  for  the  " , ' ^The Jaborer  >s  worthy  of  his  hire, 

right  of  performance.  but  Is.  be  entltied  to  demand  ten  years’  re- 

We  understand  that  the  respected  writer  Warf,ln  the  first  six  months?  If  his  work  is 
of  the  notice  in  question  Is  not  opposed  to,  "0r  anytblrl§i  it  will  be  worth  more  in  ten 
the  custom  of  charging  a fee.  but  only  to years  than  Jt  ls  to-da-y-  The  folly  of  using 
the  practice  of  making  such  a charge  exor- Te£>1  °r  suPP°sed  public  curiosity  to  enforct 
bitant.  In  the  present  instance  the  amount  0X01  Rant  demands  was  vividly  Illustrate! 


Composers  and 
Rights. 
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• n Richard  Strauss  s procedure  in  refusing 
performing  rights  for  his  latest  opera  to 
all  theatres  which  would  not  enter  into  a 
contract  also  to  perform  his  earlier  works. 
By  this  means  he  succeeded  in  getting  fees 
out  of  a few  German  theatres,  but  we  have 
not  observed  that  the  process  has  revived 
"Guntram”  or  put  new  life  intp  “Salome” 
or  “Eiektra.”  Neither  have  the  skies  been 
rent  with  cries  of  anguish  in  localities 
where  the  delectable  “Rosencavalier”  has 
been  withheld  from  the  public  by  managers 
who,  like  our  philanthropists,  believe  that 
even  In  art  there  ought  to  be  some  relation 
between  supply  and  demand. 


It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  comment  on 
the  folly  of  the  course  which  asks  a fee 
from  a singer  for  singing  a song  or  an 
instrumentalist  for  playing  a short  solo. 
In  these  cases  composer  and  publisher  re- 
ceive their  reward  from  the  sale  of  the 
music,  and  this  sale  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  the  publicity  given  by  performance. 
So  well  is  this  principle  understood  that 
the  custom  prevailed  for  decades  in  Eng- 
land of  paying  a fee  to  the  singer  every 
time  that  a song  in  which  the  publisher 
felt  a special  interest  was  sung.  A more 
common  practice  is  for  publishers  to  under- 
take the  printing  of  works  of  magnitude 
for  which  a small  sale  is  a foregone  con- 
clusion on  condition  that  a popular  com- 
poser will  give  him  publisher's  rights  in 
songs  and  short  pieces  the  profits  on  which 
shall  possibly  cover  the  losses  on  the 
larger  works.  However,  it  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  any  good,  as  the  audi- 
ence at  Mme.  Powell's  recital  found  out 
when,  having  learned  at  the  eleventh  hour 
that  she  would  be  expected  to  pay  a fee 
“out  of  all  proportion  to  the  artistic  sig- 
nificance of  the  piece,”  as  she  remarked, 
for  the  privilege  of  playing  an  arrangement 
of  “Gollwog’s  Cakewalk”  from  Debussy’s 
“Children’s  Corner,”  she  substituted  two 
of  Brahms's  Hungarian  dances  for  it.  An 
excellent  example  was  this  to  follow.  Per- 
haps there  are  violin  concertos  which  can 
be  substituted  for  Sir  Edward  Elgar's,  or 
even  symphonier,  which  the  people  prefer 
to  his  in  E flat.  Mr.  Dippel  has  been  brave 

enough  to  say  that  he  can  get  along  with- 
out Puccini,  and  produces  figures  from  the 
records  of  his  last  Chicago  season  to  show 
that,  given  Caruso,  he  can  make  more 
money  with  any  opera  in  his  list  than  with 
"La  Fanciulla  del  West”  and,  given  Far- 
rar, with  any  of  her  operas  than  “Madama 
Butterfly.”  H.  E.  K. 


'Gluck's  ‘ ‘Ortfeo'^wa#  presented  foF'the 
rst  time  this  season  at  the  Metropolitan 
ist  night,  with  a cast  only  in  one  in- 
mce — the  most  Important  of  all — differ- 
it  froija  that  chosen  for  the  interpreta 
>n  of  that  admirable  work  a year  ago. 
Johanna  Gadskl  reappeared  as  Eurydice, 
ie  Happy  Shade  was  Alma  Gluck,  while1 
enora  Sparkes  was  the  Amore. 

These  artists  all  repeated  their  suc- 
isses  of  last  season.  Mme.  Gluck 
ing  her  delightful  music  tfvlt)i  rare 
iste  and  style.  The  fresh,  clear  voice 
Mme.  Sparkes  again  proved  pleas-i 
ig.  And,  if  she  did  not  quite  suggest 
ie  heroine  of  the  classic  myth,  Mme. 
adski  was  in  some  ways  very  charm- 
ig. 

Much  had  been  expected  of  the  new 
irpheus.  Mme.  Matzenauer  has  sung 
his  part  abroad,  and  It  would  seem 
as  satisfied  her  audiences.  The  Ger- 
nans  love  a certain  vocal  art,  which 

, hough  perhaps  appropriate  to  Wag- 

inevitable  Liszt  offering  in  “The  Battle  of  ierian  opera,  does  not  suit  the  classic 
the  Huns.”  After  the  Farwell  number  the 
composer  was  called  out  and  bowed  his  ac- 
knowledgments. As  is  usual  at  these  cun 
certs,  Mr.  Arens,  conductor,  _ 
each  selection  a short  explanatory  lecture. 


PEOPLE’S  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

Audience  Especially  Appreciative  of 
Mr.  Spalding’s  Violin  Playing. 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
the  assistance  of  Albert  Spalding,  violinist, 
and  William  C.  Carl  at  the  organ,  gave 
its  second  orchestra!  concert  of  the  season 
at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  A 
large  and  evidently  interested  audience  at- 
tended, an  audience  which  especially  ap- 
preciated Mr.  Spalding's  admirable  playing 
of  Mozart's  violin  concerto  in  D major,  and 
also  two  violin  solos— Tschaikowsky’s 
“Serenade  MNancolique”  and  Saint-Saens's 
“Rondo  Capriccioso.”  Mr.  Spalding’s  tone 
was  uniformly  warm  and  his  bowing 
broad  in  style.  ZJ 

The  orchestral  numbers  were  Haydn  s 
Symphony  in  E flat,  Arthur  Farwell' s 
“The  Domain  of  Hurakan,”  which  was 
played  last  year  by  the  Volpes,  and  the 


ix  t r Lf  i a 


vork  of  Gluck. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  has  great  and  un- 
isual  qualities.  IShe  is  dramatic  and 
gave  before  Expressive  t0  a fault-  But  as  Orpheus 
<he  Is  out  of  place.  Her  splendid  voice 
5eemed  rough  and  blurret^ifJ^^iight. 
Her  intonation  more  than  was 

faulty.  The  pure  and  flowing  style  wlth- 
„ „ ' out  which  Gluck  is  killed,  was  sadly 

“ORFEO”  WITH  MATZENAUER 

noble  “Che  Faro”  which  of  itself  might 

make  Gluck  live  for  many  ages. 

Wagner  has  rarely  had  a more  ex- 
:ellent  interpreter  than  Mme.  Matzenauer 
>r.  Gluck  a less  contenting  one. 

and 


} GLUCK'S  OPERA  SUNG  AGAIN 
AT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 


The  Distinguished  German  Contralto, 
New  Here  This  Season,  Provides  Sub- 
ject Tor  Contention  by  Her  Singing— 
Russian  Ballet  Conies  Afterward. 

One  of  the  triumphs  of  the  present 


“Haensel 


and  Gretel” 
“Orfeo.” 


ie  drama  with  the  skill  of  a barytone 

Iona  practised  in  such  arts.  Herbert 
Witherspoon  was  the  Raimondo 

Mme  Tetrazzini  has  long  been  popular 
in  the  role  of  Lucia.  At  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  bought  and  paid  for  Manhattan 
,.he  always  attracted  and  interested  large 
audiences  in  this  part.  Last  night  the 
house  was  sold  out.  But  this  fact  did  not 
stir  Mme. Tetrazzini' s artistic  conscience 
to  unwonted  activity.  She  sang  in  the 
same  manner  as  she  did  before  she  came 
out  of  West  Thirty-fourth  street.  Her 
sins  were  perhaps  greater  in  degree,  but 
not  different  in  kind.  Her  virtues  were 
the  same  in  all  respects. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  about 
the  quality— or  rather  qualities— of  her 
tone  She  does  not  expose  so  much  ihe 
infantile  timbre  of  her  low  register,  but 
she  had  introduced  this  improvement  be- 
fore Mr  Hammerstein  had  ceased  to  be 
an  impresario.  Her  upper  tones  are  as 
full  and  brilliant  as  they  used  to  be  and 
(lie  tremolo  afflicts  her  in  the  same  old 
places. 

She  has  the  same  scintillating  and  amaz- 
ing staccati  and  she  introduces  them  en- 
tirely for  their  own  sweet  sake  and  with 
a queenly  disregard  for  ihe  rhythm  of 
the  melody  or  the  outline  of  the  phrases. 

To  come  to  the  summary  of  the  whole 
matter,  Mme.  Tetrazzini  is  now,  as  she  was 
when  New  York  first  made  her  acquaint- 
ance. a vocal  virtuoso  who  has  a small 
stock  of  extremely  effective  artifices. 
These  she  uses  over  and  over  again  with- 
out aay  attempt  to  hide  her  purpose, 
which  is  to  focus  attention  on  certain 
splendid  tones  of  her  voice  and  on  her 
command  of  the  artifices  themselves 
But  one  grows  weary  of  reiterated  holds 

i i in  Arrldl*  t A 1 ll lfifi 


uestinn  a uengnt  ai 
Metropolitan  Concert 

Other  Soloists  Were  Dinh  Gilly,i 

Lambert  Murphy,  Tenor,  and 
Rudolph  Ganz,  Pianist. 

By  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER. 

Some  one  has  galvanized  the  Sun- 
day concerts  at  the  Metropolitan. 
Last  season  they  were  dull  as  ditch 
water,  but  this  year  they  deserve 
their  “popularity.” 

Stars,  who  would  once  have  thought 
it  infra  dig.  to  appear  on  Sunday 
nights,  now  sing  quite  cheerfully  at 
these  functions.  The  latest  heard  in 
concert  at  the  Metropolitan  is  Emmy 
Destinn,  who  last  night  delighted  a 
large  house  by  rendering  Liszt’s 
“Loreled,”  the  grand  aria,  "Vissi 
d’Arte,”  from  Puccini's  “Tosca,''  and. 
as  a parting  gift,  the  air  “Mon  coeur 
s’ouvre  a fa  volx,"  from  '“Samson  et 
Dalila." 

Mme.  Destinn  was  in  admirable 
voice,  and  sang  her  sweetest  She 
bad  much  applause  and  was  com- 
pelled to  repeat  the  ruccinl  aria. 

Another  well-known  artist  on  the 
programme  was  Dinh  Gilly,  who 
wrestled,  but  not  quite  successfully, 
with  Adolphe  Adam’s  very  beautiful 
“Noel,”  and  with  two  songs  by  Liszt 
and  Dvorak. 

Lambert  Murphy,  the  young 
American  tenor,  contributed  the  reci- 
tative “Comfort  ye,”  and  the  aria, 
"Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,’'  from 
“The  Messiah.” 

Rudolph  Ganz,  the  distinguished 
pianist,  completed  the  pleasure  ot 
the  audience  by  playing  Liszt’s  Con-1 

certo  in  E flat. 

Let  it  be  added  that  Mr.  Josei 
Pasternack  conducted  most  discreetly 
even  in  the  accompaniments  to  the 
grand  opera  tit-bits.  As  things  go 
this  is  no  small  praise. 


I)Ub  UUti  ti  •'  J . I 

which  are  made  in  order  to  introduce 
There  were  two  operatic  performances  at  long  swelling  notes,  and  of  other  tecn- 

One  of  the  triumphs  of  the  present  th#  Metropolltan  opera  House  yesterday.  »^al  ^^ctwhen  U8ed  S‘mP  T ‘ j 

director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  nothing  of  the  banet-and  it  is  a ^aeivil  result  of  this  practice  is  that 

was  a revival  of  C.luck  s Orteo  eu  Eund-  . bHt  when  when  Mme.  Tetrazzini  places  the  devices 

ice.”  which  had  been  permitted  to  fall  pleasure  to  say  nothing  of  t ' properly  in  a number  they  fad  to  make 

' into  “innocuous  desuetude.”  The  new  pro-  it  could  only  have  jarred  on  the  ingenuous  any  musical  impression.  They  ?¥“ 

duction,  under  the  immediate  supervision  delights  of  “Hansel  and  Gretel”  in  the  af-  of ^nenw^MauwVj1  hearer  merely 

1 Mr-  Gatti-Casazza  and  the  musical  ternQon  and  dispel  the  lofty  pleasure  ere-  Pcor0S  mentaliy  another  repetition  of  a 
I directorship  of  Mr.  Toscanini,  made  a „ , ir„rvdice  ” as  it  did  in  worn  device.  It  is  a pity  too  that  the  dis- 

1 real  impression  upon  all  those  who  look  ated  ‘ . tinguished  contralto  has  not  a warmei 

” the  evening.  Gluck's  opera  had  enough  affection  for  music  as  music.  If  she  had 

dancing  in  it  as  it  was;  much  of  it  might  sbe  would  not  distort  a phrase  in  order  to 

have  been  more  picturesque,  more  charact  prepare  the  breath  for  a prolonged  swe 

fcH-Hin  more  exoressive,  more  artistic  (to  jn  the  next  phrase. 

«■  d *»»• 

was  glorified  by  Gluck's  music  and  blessed  ,^r^in/s  uniqus,  voice  that  it  is  most, 
by  Mme.  Matzenauer' s singing  and  acting  rettable  that  she  detracts  from  her 
and  the  exquisite  'art  which  Alma  Gluck  ()^n  possibilities  by  unmusical  singing. 
— - — * — ; — --  : disclosed  in  ' her  one  song  as  the  $he  gains  much  applause  from  those  wno 

hood  would  at  least  defer  till  late  in  the  shade— a performance  which  still  re-  dearly  love  to  be  astonished  by  skill  m 

season  another  presentation  of  the  work,,  ^ most  perfect  and  touching  piece  ihe  performance  of  drift 0m°m  Ibmu- 

b„,  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  bad  yet  ano.te,  iMch  ha,  „t  ..... 

intornrpf’.pr  of  Tihft  I*61e  in  Matze-  , _ \ AT  mo  TVTa  tZPnauei*  S in-  n a AT  Tatra  77.ini 


for  something  more  than  a brilliant  dis- 
1 play  of  vocal  powers  in  opera. 

The  patrons  of  the  Metropolitan  had 
opportunities  to  hear  and  see  two  repre- 
I sentatives  of  the  fabled  hero.  These 
I were  Mme.  Homer  and  Miss  Delna.  It 
I may  have  been  supposed  that  Mme. 
Homer’s  attention  to  the  duties  of  mother 


I interpreter  of  the  role  in  Mme.  Matze- 
1 nauer,  the  distinguished  German  con- 


tralto, who  has  already  established  her 
self  in  the  favor  of  this  public. 

It  was  therefore  with  no  small  measure 
of  interest  that  the  Monday  night  audience 


her  credit.  As  for  Mme.  Matzenauer's  in- 
terpretation, it  was  in  all  things  splendid 


terpretation,  it  was  in  an  pUt  genuine  an  * 

its  splendor  shining  no  more  resplendent;  in  any  other  part  of  the  opera. 
.....  i a re-e  and  lovely  voice  ;n  this  number  with  digmt) 


nut  sne  grieves  ^ ■■ 

sicianship  stands  above  technical  facility. 

In  the  famous  sextet  Mme.  Tetrazzini 
put  more  genuine  art  to  her  credit  than 
-■*-  *■' — JShe.sang 


in  her  gloriously  large  and  lovely  voice 
than  in  her  large  noble  style  an<*  eloquent 
manner.  Her  success  was  complete  and 


ot  interest  tnattne  ivionuay  nigiiuautueiic^  marmer.  Her  success 

adjourned  from  Christmas  dinners  to  the  another  fragrant  guerdon  of  gratitude  an 

1.  Airnnirirr  f /NT*  />!  llM/AflltV  - nr  /-m  Vx\r  5x121101*  T0SC3.ninl  SHCl 


opera  house  last  evening,  for  curiosity 
about  a new  impersonation  is  always 
active.  Doubtless  many  of  those  who  sat 
in  contemplation  of  Mme.  Matzenauer's 
Orfeo  went  away  “torn  by  conflicting 
emotions,”  as  they  say  in  novels. 

The  singer  has  a voice  which  ought  to 
play  the  scale  of  Orfeo' s feelings  even  as  he 
sweeps  the  strings  of  his  lyre.  One  would 
expect  to  hear  all  the  plaint  and  prayer  of 
“Divinites  du  Styx”— an  intrusion  into  the 
Metropolitan  version — and  all  the  hopeless 
woe  of  “Che  faro  senza  Euridice.”  Mme. 
Matzenauer’s  style  is  resplendent  in  large 
lights  and  large  shadows.  This  she  has 
abundantly  proved  in  her  Amneris,  her 
Ortrud,  her  Rrangane. 

But  it  remained  to  see  whether  she 
could  combine  her  gusty  expression  of 
emotion  with  the  breadth  and  dignity 
of  that  style  in  which  Gluck  aimed  at  his 
“grand  simplicity.”  It  might  be  going 
beyond  the  pale  to  say  that  she  perfectly 
succeeded,  for  in  the  inferno  scene  she 
followed  moment.-*  of  real  pathos  with 
others  in  which  the  phrases  were  some- 
what abbreviated  and  the  utterance 
labored.  But  the  big  arias  went  splen- 
didly, and  there  were  moments  in  which 
great  repose  and  nobility  marked  the 
recitations.  On  the  whole  it  was  a note- 
worthy impersonation  and  should  hang 
on  the  lino  in  the  Metropolitan  gallery  of 
portraits. 

Mme.  Gadski  repeated  her  sincere  im- 
personation of  Euridice,  the  unfortunate 
predecessor  of  Elsa,  who  could  not  pre- 
serve a discreet  silence.  The  other  two; 
principals  were  Lenora  Sparkes  as  Amore 
and  Alma  Gluck  as  Un  Ombra  Felice.  \ 
Mr.  Toscanini  conducted  and  again 
evinced  his  profound  sympathy  with 
Gluck's  genius.  The  pictorial  features  of 
the  opera  again  gave  delight. 

After  “Orfeo”  the  Russian  dancers  re- 
peated the  ten  numbers  which  divert 
them  and  the  spectators  quite  often  in 
this  merry  holiday  season.  In  the  after- 
noon there  was  a special  performance  of 
“Hansel  und  Gretel,”  at  which  many  chil- 
dren were  present.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  they  enjoyed  the  pretty  opera, 
and  all  went  away  happy  because  the 
wicked  witch  was  baked  in  her  own  oven. 


praise”  was  won  by  Signor  Toscanini  and 
all  concerned— Mme.  Matzenauer, 

Gluck,  Mme.  Gadski,  Miss  Spares,  ^chorus 


and  orchestra. 


in  tins  number  with  dignity  of  style, 
(iuelv  sustained  breadth  of  phrase  ana 
consistent  beauty  of  tone.  She  and  her 
associates  gave  such  an  excellent  clelneiy 
of  the  number  that  the  audience  comj 
pelled  its  repetition.  The  recitative  pref- 
atory to  “Ardon  gl’  incensi  in  th« 
mad  scene”  was  capitally  done,  but  tn< 
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TETRAZZINI  SINGS 


-•  opening  phrases  of  the  air  itself  were  not 
J I he  cadenza  was  carefully  t 


LUCIA 


FIRST 


APPEARANCE  AT 
METROPOLITAN. 


THE 


3(r  Singing  Pleases  a Large  Audience 

—The  Famous  Sextet  Encored— Flor- 
enclo  Constantino  Appears  as  Ed-  I 
gardo — Amato  as  Enrico  Ashton.  J 

“Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  and  her  tuneful 
woes  have  been  strangers  to  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  for  some  time,  but 
Ihev  were  welcomed  back  last  night  by  a 
large  and  demonstrative  audience.  Th6 
space  behind  the  orchestra  rail  was 
crowded  as  it  has  not  been  on  any  previ- 
ous occasion  in  the  course  of  the  present 
season.  It  was  not  wholly  due  to  the 
mellifluous  embodiment  of  Scott’s  tale 
by  the  facile  genius  of  Donizetti.  It 
was  not  due  altogether  to  the  infre- 
quency of  recent  performances  of  the 
opera.  No,  it  was  without  doubt  caused 
by  the  first  appearance  of  LuisaTetrazzini 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Other 
Hammerstein  stars  had  preceded  her, 
but  she  rose  like  Venus  (in  some  respects) 
over  the  horizon  of  Broadway  and  there 
was  great  joy. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  was  accompanied  by 
associated  with  and  otherwise  aided  and 
abetted  by  Florencio  Constantino,  tenor. 
These  two  belong  to  the  interstate  oper- 
atic league,  which  sings  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago  and  New  York.  The 
others  implicated  in  last  night’s  doings 
were  members  of  the  local  company. 
Let  them  be  dismissed  at  the  outset  with 
such  blessings  as  they  deserve.  Pas- 
quale  Amato  was  a competent  Enrico 
Ashton,  and  made  all  the  trouble  i® 


sung,  but  could  hardly  be  called  brilliant 
The  cabaletta  was  effective  and  the  au- 
dience was  enthusiastic  after  the  tall  of 
the  curtain.  Mr.  Constantino  sang  th« 
music  of  Edgardo  well,  but  not  with  nifi 
best  quality  of  voice. 

“LUCIA  DI  LAWIMERMOOfT 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House. 

There  was  some  old-fashioned  old  music 
(all  old  music  Is  not  necessarily  old-fash-  , 
ioned)  and  some  old-fashioned  singing  and 
acting  (here  there  is  no  qualification)  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  ms  i • 
•Lucia  di  Lammermoor”  was  the  opera  an< 
in  it  Mme.  Tetrazzini  made  her  debut  at  the 
gilded  house  in  upper  Broadway.  With  ler 
was  associated  Florencio  Constantino,  the  j 
tenor,  who.  like  his  famous  companion,  was  ( 
once  connected  with  Mr.  Hammerstein's  in- 
stitution, in  West  81th  street.  Neither  was; 
a stranger  ,to  the  New  York  public,  but 
there  were  elements  of  interest  in  their  ap- 
pearance under  Ihe  circumstances,  and  at 
least  two  of  them  are  worthy  of  record. 
One  was  the  extraordinary  attendance,  com- 
posed, as  it  seemed,  exclusively  of  the  devo- 
tees  of  Italian  song  of  the  old  typo;  the, 
other  the  obvious  skeptical  attitude  ot  1 
regular  Metropolitan  patrons  toward  the 
artist  of  whom  it  has  often  been  said  that 
she  had  made  a conquest  of  the  local  °nera 
public.  Mme.  Tetrazzini  was  received  with 
much  cordiality  on  her  entrance,  but  after 
she  had  begun  to  sing  she  was,  we  fear, 
made  to  realize  there  are  different  stan 
ards  of  judgment  touching  the  art  of  song 
among  ttie  patrons  of  opera  in  New  Tor  . 
It  was  not  until  after  the  sextet  (which  ha< 
to  he  repeated)  that  the  audience . \uis 
aroused  to  a demonstration  of  enthusiasm, 
and  though  she  sang  her  part  very  admj- 
siy  indeed  it  is  probably  that  some  of  tie 


I ofeiiii  for  its  success  was  due  to  the 
and  the  other  singers,  for  even  Mine.  T< 
rn zzlni,  despite  the  variety  of  registers 
her  voice  ( unhappily  in  evidence  in  her 
entrance  air),  cannot  sing  a sextet  with 
chorus  alone.  As  for  the  rest,  there  is  not  j 
much  to  be  said  of  Mme.  Tetrazzini’s  sing- 
ipg'  that  has  not  been  said  over  and  over 
again  in  these  columns — said  in  praise  and 
said  in  mournful  depreciation;  in  praise  of 
her  command  of  artistic  device,  in  dispraise 
of  the  inequalities  of  her  voice;  in  praise;, 
of  the  fine  texture  of  her  upper  tones,  in 
regret  because  of  the\  infantile  character  of 
her  lower;  in  laudation  of  skill  artistically 
used  and  in  denunciation  of  the  same  skill 
abused. 

Seiior  Constantino,  who  was  not  so  cord- 
ially greeted  on  his  entrance  as  his  asso- 
ciate, was  at  least  a worthy  operatic  com- 
panion, though  he  has  sung  with  much 
larger  effect  than  he  did  last  night.  Yet 
most  of  the  real  vocal  glory  that  shone 
around  Donizetti’s  opera  came  from  Signor 
Amato’s  singing  of  the  music  belonging 
to  his  part.  Here  the  critical  expression 
challenged  by  every  phrase  was  one  of  un- 
qualified approval. 

It.  was  an  unction  to  all  the  tender  souls 
who  so  suffer  and  rejoice  with  the  personal 
doings  and  published  emotions  of  operatic 
artists  that  they  have  no  time  (we  might 
say  no  capacity— but  that  would  bo  un- 
kind, perhaps  even  churlish)  to  think 
critically  of  their  singing,  to  learn  a few 
days,  ago  that  Mme.  Tetrazzini,  having 
heretofore  only  loved  San  Francisco,  had 
this  season  taken  Boston  also  to  her  heart. 

Perhaps  it  was  a little  unkind  to  omit 
New  York,  where  she  has  sung  three  sea- 
sons in  opera  and  one  in  concert,  but  no 
doubt  she  will  make  that  • little  slip  of 
memory  good  now  that  she  has  been  ac- 
claimed at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

As  a matter  of  history  it  was  no  fault  of 
the  Metropolitan  management  that  she 
was  not  heard  at  that  establishment  before 
her  first  London  success  made  her  famous. 

Two  years  before  that  incident,  so  preg- 
nant with  significance  for  her,  her  man- 
agers, and  operatic  history,  Mr.  Conried 
had  engaged  her  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera'  House,  having  shrewdly  taken 
cognizance  of  her  success  in  California; 
but  Mr.  Conried  had  not  been  sufficiently 
impressed  to  make  the  contract  binding 
by  depositing  the  required  guarantee  with 
her  banker.  When  the  sober  second 
thought  came  and  he  wanted  to  complete 
the  negotiations,  he  could  not  find  the 
party  of  the  second  part.  When  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  audaciously  entered  the  field 
in  1906-’07,  he  ^.lso,  as  he  said, 
tried  to  secure  her  services  for 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House;  but  the  lady 
wafe  again  elusive.  Both  managers  were 
undisturbed  in  mind  by  their  failures  until 
the  air  was  rent  by  the  plaudits  of  the 
populace  and  the  winged  words  of  the 
critics  in  London  on  her  appearance  there 
in  the  season  of  1907.  On  December  1 of 
that  year  Mr.  Hammerstein  announced 
that  he  had  engaged  her  for  the  season  of 
1808-1909,  and  hoped  to  have  her  for  a few 
performances  before  the  end  of  the  season 
1907-'08.  It  was  eminently  characteristic  of 
his  energetic  methods  that  he  was  able  a 
fortnight  later  to  proclaim  that  she  would 
appear  at  his  establishment  for  at  least 
fifteen  representations,  beginning  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1908.  Mr.  Conried,  to  quote  the 
local  historian,  "threatened  proceedings  by 
injunction;  but  his  threats  were  brutum 
fulnien;  she  made  her  debut  on  the  speci- 
fied date  in  ‘La  Traviata,’  and  when  the 
season  closed  she  had  added  ‘ seven  per- 
formances (one  in  Philadelphia)  to  the  fif- 
teen originally  contemplated.”  In  that 
season  she  sang  in  “Traviata,”  “Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,”  “Dinorah,”  “Rigoletto”  and 
“Grispino  e la  Comare.”  During  the  re- 
mained of  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  regime  she 
was  a member  of  his  company,  but  we  can 
not  recall  that  she  added  any  works  to  her 
list  except  "II  Barbiere  di  Slviglia,”  “La 

Sonnambula,”  “I  Puritan!”  and  “LakmS  . . . ...  

nor  are  we  likely  to  hear  any  others  now.  !!  'rinresentn'?^1'^ 
•ers  of  Mme.  Tetrazzini’s  sch™i  i 


cisiori  in  attack.  The  soloists  wore  Miss 
Florence  Hinkle,  soprano;  Miss  Christine 
Miller,  contralto;  Reed  Miller,  tenor,  and 
CliifordCairns,  bass.  Miss  Hinkle’s  fine 
clear  voice  was  especially  effective  in  the 
music,  though  the  others  gave  good  ac- 
counts of  themselves.  ( 


I -1IC la Luba  Tetrazzini 

Alisa  Marie  Matlfeld 

Edgardo  Florenclo  Constantino 

Lord  Enrico  Ashton Pasquale  Amato 

Ralmondo  Herbert  Witherspoon 

Arturo  Angelo  Bada 

Normanno  Pietro  Audislo 

Conductor  Giuseppe  Sturani 


There  is  only  one  valid  ground  at  the 
present  day  for  an  operatic  manager  to 
produce  Damzetti's  ” Lucia  dl  Lammer- 
moor,V and  that  Is  his  command  of  the 
services  of  a prima  donna  able  to  sing  the 
' heroine's  part.  Once  a tenor  was  neces- 
sary—for  “ Lucia  ” was  first  a tenor's 
opera;  but  he  is  now  only  desirable,  for 
the  tenor  has  come  to  occupy  a compara- 
tively subordinate  place  in'  It.  Sopranos 
who  can  sing  "Lucia”  are  becoming 
fewer  and  fewer  in  the  world,  and  seem 
destined  to  become  in  the  future  even 
rarer,  a fact  that  for  several  reasons  Is 
1 to  be  deplored. 

The  management  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  is  so  fortunate  this  season 
as  to  command  the  services  for  a few 
performances  of  Mme.  Luisa  Tetrazzini, 
and  in  her  behalf  “ Lucia  ” was  produced 
.there  last  night.  The  management  also 
has  a similar  command  of  the  services  of 
Mr.  Florenclo  Constantino.  The  soprano 
and  the  tenor  were  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  cast  and  the  whole  Justification  of 
the  production. 

I The  desire  to  hear  Mme.  Tetrazzini,  who 
Imade  her  first  appearance  on  this  occa- 
sion- in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  HouseV 

It.  and  thf*  fliidlpnfA  won  nnc' 


'was  very  great,  and  the  audience  was  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  season— practically 
as  Targe  as  the  house  would  hold.  It 
likewise  found  occasion  for  enthusiasm 
considerably  beyond  what  is  often  heard 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Neither  Mme.  Tetrazzini  nor  Mr.  Con- 
stantino was  new  to  operagoers  of  New 
York,  for  both  had  been  heard  many' 
times  at  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  opera  house 
| during  the  few  years  of  its  existence  as 
I such.  Mr.  Conrtantino  had  sung  before 
| at  the  Metropolitan.  Mme.  Tetuasin; 'is 
not  quite  the  same  as  when  she  last  sang 
here  in  opera.  Her  voice  seems  to  have 
gained  m fullness  and  even  in  power, 
its  lower  ranges  have  Improved  in  qual- 
uY  They  have  in  a measure  lost  the  in- 
fantile character  that  used  to  be  so  ,.a„ 
striking  a.  defect  in  her  singing,  and!  ehesti-«i 
some  of  the  constriction  that  used  to  b tlaI 
make  her  lower  tones  sound  pinched  she 
has  apparently  overcome. 

To  this  extent  her  voice  has  gained  in 
the  uniformity  and  evenness  that  it  for- 
merly lacked.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tremolo  that  was  making  its  appearance 
when  she  first  began  to  sing  here  has  be- 
come confirmed,  and  the  suspicion  of  it 
m her  upper  tones  are  now,  unfortunately, 
more  than  suspicions.  1'x — *-  • 


and  capable  concert ' instltCftTbi,  sliotmrn.o 
Willing  to  play  tJle  orchestral  part  of 
Beethoven’s  concerto  in  so  slovenly  and 
inexpressive  way  as  was' done  last  night. 
It  is  not  only  a classic,  but  still  stands 
alone  in  its  class,  and  the  composer,  bis 
i thf-  KOl°  artist  and  Ul°  audience 

HaL  a Gd  to  havo  U Seated  reveren- 
tially. Any  of  New  York’s  concert  orches- 

I play  thc  orchestra  part  (It  must 

' called  an  accompaniment)  in  a 

f fiffht>  bm  th*t  is  not  enough; 
it  ou0ht  to  be  prepared  for  every  perform- 
““  as  painstakingly  as  a symphony. 
Miss  Pariow  unhappily  showed  more  im- 
maturity than  usual  last  night,  and  her 
intonation  was  not  anywhere  near  as  per- 
fect as  it  has  been  on  other  occasions;  but 
I !he  oonoerto  would  have  left  a much  better 
impression  had  the  orchestra  not  reeled 
otf  the  first  movement  as  if  there  were 
nothing  but  lifeless  compages  of  notes  in 
the  score. 

Mr.  Weing-artner’s  symphony  has  mo- 
ments of  real  and  uplifting  beauty  in  its 
slow  movement,  which  we  arc  tempted  to 
place  ahead  of  anything  of  its  kind  that 
the  composer  has  put  to  his  credit;  but  on 
thc  whole  it  is  music  which  is  far  more 
interesting  for  its  ingenuity  of  workman- 
ship,  its  orchestral  color  and  its  blending- 
oe  old-fashioned  ideas  and  modern  methods 
of  utterance,  harmonic  and  instrumental,  i 
than  in  its  ideas.  The  waltz  which  con-  j 
eludes  the  work,  with  its  Viennese  echoes, 
has  a great  deal  of  spirit  as  well  as  in-  j 
genuity.  but  there  is  overmuch  thundering  j 
in  the  judex  before  it  is  reached,  and  the  I 
first  movement  fails  to  reach  eloquence  at’ 
any  tine.  The  greatest  measure  of  pop- 
ular approval  went  where  it  was  deserved— 
to  thc  third  movement  and  thc  finale. 

II.  E.  K. 


the  philharmonic  society. 


a New  Symphony  by  Felix  Weingart- 
ner  Miss  Pariow  Soloist.  4 


lire  Philharmonic  Society,  at  its  concert 
last  evening,  played  for  the  first  time  in 
n menca  Felix  Weingartner’s  third  sym- 

ordm'V  f 4°’  in  E minor-  It  is  his  latest 
orchestral  composition,  and  was  first  per- 
formed m Vienna  about  a year  ago  While 
the  composer  was  still  at  the  head  of  the 

fimnT'wh • nPra  HoUse  that  capital, 
Horn  which  he  has  since  retired.  In  the 

I ast  ten  years  the  Philharmonic  Society 

ehf  .p,ayed  mueh  of  Weingartner’s  or- 
chestral music'-his  second'  svmphonv 

:r*  cl"; 

> s guest  conductors  ’’  in  1904. 
bYe°nH°L‘nilmusic  has  shown  remark 
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Ot  the  current  season.  This  opera  hasharl 
great,  sifccess  in  Rome  and  also  in  Lurw, 

Else  h18  th0  nat'Ve  °ity  °f  the  compos*' 

Elsewhere  in  Italy  the  work  has  not' 

y dlatFbet  thfe  “circumambient 

lereot'  f “L  NfW  York  ha«  found 

great  favor  and  there  are  some  people 

tWs  torth  SCePtlCaI  en°Ugh  t0  attribute 
this  to  the  impersonation  of  Johnson  by 
Lnnco  Caruso.  y 

there  are  others  who  carry  their 
scepticism  so  far  as  to  declare  that  it 
-s  not  even  the  impersonation  that  makes 
ts  success,  but  merely  the  sound  of  Mr 
Caruso  s notes  of  the  golden  voice.  Doubt- 
ess  there  is  a certain  amount  of  truth  in 
this.but  it  is  a point  of  view  which  leaves 
out  of  consideration  the  merits  of  the 
presentation  of  the  opera.  It  ought  to 
be  no  news  at  this  time  that  the  perform- 
ance contains  one  impersonation  which 
rises  above  Mr.  Caruso’s  in  genuine  artistic 
merit,  and  this  is  the  Minnie,  of  Emmv 
Lteetinn.  J 

There  has  been  occa  sion  before  now  to 
pall  attention  to  the  excellence  of  Mis<= 
Eestmn’s  singing  and  acting  in  this  part 
It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  this  is 

her  H isbetter  even  than 

ow,  Iosca  and  histrionically  it  stands 
Amato’  ai2ong  -her.  assumptions.  Mr 
Amato  s Ranee  is  without  doubt  the  best 
piece  of  acting  this  popular  barytone 
has  put  to  his  credit,  and  he  sings  the 
music  in  a satisfactory  style. 
r m the  minor  characters  Mr 

Gilly  s Sonora  stands  forth  prominently' 
The  playing  of  the  orchestra  is  another 
important  feature  of  the  Metropolitan 
production  and  Mr.  Toscanini’s  conduct- 
suPe.rb-  But  the  impression  made 
the  he  wor.^,  dself  does  not  deepen.  All 
said  about  it  here  on  the  morning 
alter  its  first  performance  may  be  ner- 
mitted  to  stand  without  revision.  The 
spectacle  of  a composer  endeavoring  to 

1ngkbntUth^  fyle  *'!  a|ways  interest- 
ing’  e^or^  is  not  always  convinc- 

fbe_  opera  the  Russian  ballet 
dancers  performed  nine  numbers.  This 
must  be  mentioned  as  a matter  of  record 
^ficarme.6  U n°  longer  has  any  great  sig- 


$ / . Sj  //  ' 

“ SIEGFRIED ” AT  THE  OPERA . 


aUho^gf' W gvelt  cr°eI?ivee?oar‘ 

.......  OM„.uUu8.  Mme.  Tetraz'zi'ni  |,ble  ta'fent and  accompl^hed^.11  •r?Spe£ta‘ 

still  rejoices  m brilliant  passage  work;:]Yet  he  is  one  wC7S£?“slcl“nshlI)- 
runs,  scales,  arpeggios,  which  are  often  will  command  attention l®iances  ln  music 
beautifully  limpid,  clear,  and  delicate  is  a great  conductor Zna  hLr?PPect  He 
though  her  scales  are  sometimes  blurred,  skill  in  the  treatment  of  unusual 

She  dealt  out  a good  many  high  notes  his  experience  ,°  orchestra  which 

last  evening,  but  in  some  cases  not  with-  him.  eApeilence  has  necessarily  taught 
out  a certain  amount  of  caution— thus,  at  He  is  one  who  has  thco-nr 
Lhe  ?,s,e  11115  “Spargi  d'amaro,”  after  music,  who  has  c'^nSpf  L-deep-y.about 

the  Mad  Scene,  which  she  sang  brill-  has  not  been  afraid'tn  fa.f  h and 

lantly,  she  very  speedily  dropped  her  high  'symphony  is  a .lit,?  f-y  ’ and  his  last 
E flat  and  took  the  octave  lower.  That  the  svmnhnnUtefatjon  .°f  his  belief 

One  of  her  favorite  vocal  ornaments  Is  the  freedom  thar  th/?”1  ■s.tl11  offers  all 
the  swelling  and  diminishing  of  tone  am!  self-express  ion  Uflc,an  needs  for 

nnp  VI O t C*  tx.-l-i  I/O  Vi  ebo  ^n/vn  J J~lQ  il£ls  101.111(1  3.11(1  used 


01  luue  anu  seir-expreS6lon  ~ , xui 

one  note,  which  she  does  beautifully,  and  much  freedom  witnii  t ?ouPd  and  usee 
use-3  frequently.  Sometimes  at  inop-  tion  of  his  wniv  ^'  i 111  t le  composi- 
portune  occassions-as  in  the  sextet  ln  new  and  striki^  J +hlch  PI'esent-s  some 
the  second  act.  where  she  seizes  a , be  said  however  tnVf !'an  hardly 

n his  eI.’.i,hat  it  discloses 


moment  to  display  her  “ messa  di  voce  ” Jthanhls  J1  disc'oses  mob 

that  interferes  with  both  the  musical  de-  ative  S onratL  ^ -of,  a Wrongly  ere 
velopment  Of  the  piece  and  even  with  its  'stand  below  ^ hisSi  and  indeed,  it  seems  to 
dramatic  signifcance— for  it  has  one.  In  taneitv  (if  T.-,,,1S  ?.econd  symphony  in  snm. 
re  serious  regions  of  her  art  Mme.  Hii  musiepTTi10”' 
anl  is  to  be  nraised  for  he.-  rr.m-  , , uusical  ideas 


dramatic  signifcance— for  it  has  one.  In  taneitv  of  Tnver.fi  d sVmPh°ny  in  spon- 
Bie  more  serious  regions  of  her  art  Mme.  His  m^i™!  « ' 

Tetrazzini  is  to  be  praised  for  her  com-  tant  in  S,  dfas  are  riot  often  impor- 
mand  of  legato,  and  for  her  phasing,  themsclves  trf  m not'e  ^ they  lend 

m shows  beauty  of  no  mean  e‘ves  to  plastic  or  fruitful  develop- 

yra+iofiv.™  l — i ■ " 


man d of  — , .v..^  .....  [,|iaoiu&>  tnems 

which  often  shows  beauty  of  no  mean  ment  'There  ; ““mui  ueveiop. 

order.  „ iJt  r,'1®16  IS  an  ingratiating  beginning 

Mr.  Constantino  is  a tenor  of  Italian  a b 1 e m e lori n! ’ a theme  of  agree- 
opera  absolutely  true  of  type,  in  voice, Tarlv  nff  hni  ’1  hut  B yields  singu- 
style,  action  gesture,  pose,  facial  expres- phatic  “ iter^tLem-phatlc  and  more  em- 
sion— everything.  Everything  that  he  Tentarr  iho,1  ’.n  m,ore  °r  less  frag- 

does  and  the  way  in  which  he  does  it  often  beamfihfr’  aiid  \n  some  striking  a^d 

quite  in  accord  with  the  grand  old  tral  or  Anri  /m  effects  ot  orchestral  col- 

ditions  of  which  so  few  traces  are  novJ  °he  theme,  the . be  said  of  more  of  | 

left  on  the  operatic  stage.  I mi;'  mes  that  follow  m the  latter  move- 

Consequently,  ther  ecould  no  tbe  d,  nts’  I 

better  representative  of  Edgardo  than  lie.  J 
.No  wonder  that  he,  too,  was  rapturously 
applauded,  and  that  the  management  paid  t n - --  . 

- ',h,m  the  compliment  of  including  In  this  f MADAMA  BUTTERFI  Y”  CIIMP 

Mlnrers  of  Mme  Tetrazzini',  , representation  of  “Lucia”  the  fourth  uuilCnfL]  oUNG. 

,,AA,g  • , i ? i ielrazzmis  s®hool  are  | act.  which  is  so  often  ignored  in  these  “ 

little  inclined  to  learn  new  works;  and  if  days,  when  the  opera  is  considered  to  ' Ceral(line  Farrar  I,  ,,  ' 

they  were  so  inclined  they  would  be  given  I have  no  further  interest  after  the  prima,  I - n in  tue  Title 

small  opportunity  by  modern  composers,  j1  n^^'o^Hi/fime”1'1'1  t0  th®  accompani- 

So  we  must  take  the  lady  as  she  was  and  ; As  f°r  the  other  characters,  the  most 
as  she  Is,  and  her  music  with  her  alxvnv,  I £omPetent  impersonations  were  those  of 

grateful  when  an  exponent  nf  Messrs,  Amato  as  Ashton  and  Wilher- 

gratenu  wnen  an  exponent  of  that  music  j spoon  as  Ralmondo.  Neither  nart  is  an 

can  teach  some  of  the  lessons  which  the  encouragement  to  ambition.  Mr.  Sturani 

| conducted  the  performance. 

After  “ Lucia  ” came  a series  of  diver- 
tissements by  the  Imperial  Russian  Bal- 


young  singers  of  to-day  need  to  learn. 
The  cast  is  appended: 


Lucia 

Alisa 

Edgardo 

Lord  Enrico  Ashton. 

Ralmondo 

Arturo 

Korir.anno 


Luisa  Tetrazzini 

"........Marie  Mattfeld 

* • *A  mrencio  Constantino 

•■•••Pasquale  Amato 

. . ■ .Herbert  Witherspoon 

Angelo  Bada 

Pietro  Audisio 


Conductor,  Giuseppe  Sturani 

H.  E.  It. 


“MESSIAH”  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL. 

; The  oratorio  Society  gave  the  first  of  its 
two  Christmas  week  performances  of  “The 
Messiah”  yesterday  afternoon  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  The  large  audience  present  attested 
to  the  popularity  of  Handel’s  oft  sung 
work  and  spurred  the  participants  to  ad- 
mirable results.  The  singing  of  the  chorus 
under  Dr.  Damrosch’s  direction  showed 
firm,  resonant  tonc.  and  there  was  fine  pre- 


f.  A <L  ' °l  I ''" 

The  Philharmonic  Society. 


Role  at  Metropolitan.  f/ 

“Madama  Butterfly”  was  played  last 
night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
11  was  originally  intended  to  give  “La 
Donne  Cnriose,”  but  for  various  reasons 
the  novelty  was  postponed.  Miss  Ger- 
aldine Farrar  was  seen  in  the  title  role 
and  gave  it  the  romantic  and  pathetic- 
interpretation  so  familiar  to  all  opera- 

faTthlos  T ’ MartiU  Wa^'  agaip 
faithless  Lieutenant  Pinkerton,  and  M 

Scotci  was  the  pink  of  sympathy  and 
exr  atmre  as .Dbunsul  Sharpless 
M.  Toscanini  conducted  that  which 


Though  there  were  but  three  numbers 
the  programme  Of  the  Philharmonic  Si 
ciety’s  concert,  which  took  place  in  Cai 

negie  Hall,  it  seemed  unduly  long,  partlj  rmist  be  regarded  as  Puccini's  most 
we  fancy,  because  ttiere  was  much  in  tli.?cIlolarly  and  elaborate  score 
new  symphony  by  Welngart.ner  which 
Tailed  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  listeners, 
partly  also  because  there  were  too  many 
blemishes  in  the  performance  which  the 
Beethoven  violin  concerto  received  at  the 
hands  of  Miss  Pariow,  Mr.  Stranslcy  and 
the  orchestra  to  produce  a feeling  of  un- 
alloyed joy.  To  dispose  of  this  matter  at 
once,  no  matter  how  well  or  ill  qualified 
the  solo  performer  may  be,  no  dignified 


The  Wagner  Drama  Given  With  an  Ex-  j 
ceptional  Cast. 

Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  has  pursued  with  j 
consistency  his  policy  of  introducing ' 
additions  to  the  season’s  repertory  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  and  yesterday  he  gave  his 
(audience  the  first  performance  this  season 
of  “Siegfried.”  A new  setting  for  the 
i second  act  by  Hans  Kautsky  of  Berlin 
was  disclosed  and  proved  to  be  an  excel- 
I lent  Piece  of  scenery.  But  the  real  feature 
of  the  presentation  was  the  unusually 
strong  cast.  C J / / f // 

I There  is  no  opera  h ouse  in  Europe 
which  could  offer  its  equal  or  anything 
closely  approaching  it.  Such  an  assembly 
of  artists  of  the  highest  rank  is  possible 
only  in  the  Metropolitan.  Not  even  a 
Bayreuth  festival  or  a Prinz  Regenten 
S6i  i6s  in  Munich,  can  show  such  an  arrav 
of  celebrities.  J 

Two  of  the  singers  were  new  to  local 
performances  of  the  drama.  These  were 
Putnam  Griswold  as  Wotan  and  Marargete 
Matzenauer  as  Erda.  Both  of  them 
added  great  distinction  to  the  presenta- 
;lon  e splendid  creation  of  Wagner 
Mr  Griswold  sang  with  nobility  of  tone 
and  Delivered  every  line  of  the  text  with 
a clarity  of  enunciation  and  an  eloquence 
of  vocal  nuance  and  acted  with  an  in- 
telligence which  made  his  impersonation 
one  of  grand  proportions. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  was  an  imposing 
fur“0-  The  portentous  significance  of 
the  figure  was  prominent  and  her  uttev- 
aneebfthe  warning  to  the  tottering  ina  ster 
of  Walhalla  was  full  of  dread  meaning. 

B e'‘  grand  tones  had  an  organ  quality 
a;ld  her  enunciation  was  admirable". 

Mi.  Buirian  is  perhaps  not  a physical 
realization  of  the  Siegfried  ot  Teutonic 
aI*d  Norse  legend,  but  his  interpretation 
of  the  role  is  that  of  a genuine  artist 
He  sings  the  music  with  much  vocal  beauty 
and  a fine  finish  in  the  treatment  of  the 
phrases  and  the  words. 

Mme.  Gadski’s  Brunnhilde  is  a familiar 
friend  and  yesterday  it  was  quite  up  to 
its  standard.  Mr.  Reiss’s  Mime  is  in- 
comparable and  Mr.  Goritz isa  thoroughly 
competent  Alberich.  Mr.  Ruysdael  as 
hafner  and  Miss  Sparkes  as  the  Forest 
Bird  completed  this  excellent  cast  Mi- 
Hertz  conducted  with  his  customary , 
enthusiam  and  the  orchestra  played  with 
opulence  of  tone  and  inspiring  spirit.  j 


^ 3 * 

PUCCINI’S  GOLDEN  GIRL  AGAIN. 


Third  Performance  of  His  American 
Opera  at  tbe  Metropolitan. 

Mr.  Puccini's  lyric  version  of  David 
(Belasco's  “Girl  of  the  Golden  West”  was 
heard  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  House 
last  night  for  the  third  time  in  the  course 


ifi 


tlM  l i 


The  Symphony  Society. 


Of  the  many  entertainments  desigued  to 
entertain  the  public  of  a Sunday  (and  most 
of  them  to  help  keep  that  public  awake  till 
the  dawn  of  the  New  Year)  there  were  two 
yesterday  which  may  bo  designated  as  hav- 
ing been  In  regular  course— one  was  the 
concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  Century  Theatre,  the  other 
the  regular  popular  affair  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  the  evening.  Nev- 
ertheless, both  concerts  gave  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  their  authors  were  convinced 
of  the  need  of  making  some  concession  to 
the  holiday  mood  of  the  multitude  in  the 
composition  of  their  programmes.  At  tho 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  addition  to 
dignified  artistic  features  there  was  an  ex- 
ploitation of  precocious  talent— a procedure 
in  which  the  seriously  musical  portion  of 
► New  York's  musical  public  has  learned  to 
! take  little  interest.  I’rodigious  children  are 
particularly  plentiful  in  music,  but  few  of 
them,  develop  into  artists  when  they 
mature,  and  the  exhibition  of  overripe 
pianists  and  violinists  has  a tendency  to 
lower  the  estimation  of  the  art  in  healthy 
minds.  We  are  not  troubled  by  precocious 
sculptors,  painters,  architects  or  poets,  i 
and  In  consequence  many  people  think 
that  sculpture,  painting,  architecture  and 
poetry  are  higher  arts  than  music.  How 
strong  this  feeling  is  was  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Burney,  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  of  the  boy  Mozart,  after  hear- 
ing some  of  his  music  written  when  the 
wonderful  genius  was  already  sixteen 
years  old,  that  he  was  "one  furtlter  in- 
stance of  early  fruit  being  more  extraor- 
dinary than  excellent." 

Mr.  Walter  Dainroacb  at  the  Symphony 
Concert  in  the  afternoon  adapted  his  pro- 
gramme to  the  holiday  mood  by  sandwich- 
ing between  Schumann's  D minor  sym- 
phony and  Rimsky- K orsakow’ s "Schehera- 
zade” a setting  of  Kipling's  ballad  "The 
Booking  Glass"  and  a song  from  an  un- 
published and  unperformed  comic  opera 
i entitled  “The  Dove  of  I’eace,”  both  by 
I himself,  and  three  transcriptions^  for 
I stringed  instruments  by  Zedenko  Fibich 
i (the  transcriptions  by  Victor  Kolar).  The 
1 words  of  the  ballad,  which  Mr.  Damrosch 
took  from  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Rewards 
and  Fairies.”  Mr.  Damrosch  explained  he 
could  not  print  on  the  programme  because 
he  had  not  received  permission  in  time 
from  the  agent  of  the  author;  but  lie  read 
ttieni  for  the  edification  of  the  audience. 
Mr.  Kipling,  it  may  be  explained,  is  in  the 
habit  of  selling  the  permission  to  publish 
musical  settings  of  his  poems,  and  it  is 
always  a solemn  and  tedious  matter  to 
obtain  that  permission.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
I aon  that,  though  Mr.  Damrosch's  tuneful 
versions  of  “Danny  Dcevev”  and  "On  the 
Road  to  Mandelay”  long  ago  won  an  in- 
comparably large  popularity,  the  poems 
have  been  omitted  from  the  programmes 
of  recitals  at  which  they  have  been  sung 
In  company  with  other  songs.  Yesterday 
the  music  of  the  ballad  "The  Looking 
Glass,”  with  Its  Scottish  tang,  gave  obvious 
pleasure,  though  not  so  much  (to  judge  by 
the  popular  demonstration)  as  the  song 
from  the  operetta,  with  its  Spanish  rhythm. 
The  latter  was  given  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment. The  audience  in  attendance 
was  fine  in  point  of  numbers  and  char- 
acter. 

EMMA  EAMES  AGAIN. 

Gives  a Concert  with  Her  Husband  at 
the  Hippodrome. 

The  New  Year’s  Uve  concert  at  toe 
Hippodrome  last  evening  brought  forward 
again  Mine.  Emma  Eames.  who  1ms  not 
been  heard  here  either  in  opera  or  re- 
cital for  the  past  three  yea's.  With ‘ I’er 
was  her  new  husband,  Enulio  de  Go„orzn, 
v ho  has  made  more  rerent  appearances 
in  our  midst.  They  were  as.dsted  h>  the 
Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  Modest 
Altschuler  conducting.  . 

The  audience  was  large,  out  not  as 
large  ;.s  the  audiences  which  have  greeted 
Kubelik  or  Mme.  Tetrazzini  at  the  Hip- 
podrome. It  contained  many  welKkno ,\n 
persons,  however,  notably  Mme.  Eames  s 
late  comrade  In  opera,  Mme.  Lillian  Nor- 
dica,  who  sat  in  liir  centre  balcony  box 
and  who  kept  her  opera  glasses  wed  -o- 
p <)*:  Mrs.  ds  Gogorza  during  tli6  fn- 
I]"  evening. 


good  ' a age  and  a r«mi»m 
he  uses  it  artistically,  and  „ , 

Stv't  After  the  air  from  He  Ken  M 
Lahore  " he  sang  a Spanish  song  with 
great  effect.  Later  he  was  heard  in  duets 
with  Mine  Earner.  The  orchestra  played 
several  selections  during  the  evening 
arm  the  audience  distributed  its  enthu- 
siasm indiscriminately  octween  Mme. 
P.  aines.  Mr.  de  Gogorza.  and  Mi. 
Altschuler.  What  flowers  there  were, 
however,  were  delivered  into  the  keeping 
of  the  soprano. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY. 

Symphonic  Music  by  Schumann  and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff — Songs  by  Mr. 

Damrosch. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
after  three  weeks'  intermission  of  its 
New  York  activities,  took  up  again  the 
thread  of  Its  Sunday  concerts  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Century  Theatre.  The 
chief  orchestral  numbers  were  Schu- 
mann's D minor  symphony,  which  had 
not  been  heard  here  for  some  time,  and 
Rimsky  - Korsakoff’s  " Scheherazade  " 
suite,  which  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra had  played  at  its  last  visit  to 
New  York.  Schumann’s  symphonies  are 
appearing  with  less  and  less  frequency 
upon  the  programmes  of  orchestral  con- 
certs, it  is  true,  and  there  are  many  who 
| will  regret  it.  And  yet  it  is  but  the  in- 
I evitable  result  of  their  deficiencies  of 
technique,  particularly  of  the  technique 
of  writing  for  orchestra.  They  contain, 
and  especially  this  Fourth  Symphony  con- 
tains, ideas  of  high  musical  value,  of 
poetical  beauty  and  romantic  suggestive- 
ness—much,  in  fact,  of  the  real  Schumann. 
But  they  are  so  unskillfully  composed  for 
the  orchestra  that  they  have  lost  much 
of  their  effectiveness  to  modern  ears. 
Weingartner's  remark  about  Schumann  s 
symphonies  seems  especially  true  of  this 
one  in  D minor— that  they  were  written 
for  piano  and  arranged — badly,  unfortu- 
nately— for  orchestra. 

Jt  was  regrettable  that  the  performance 
yesterday  did  not  do  much  to  present1 
the  symphony  in  its  best  lijTht;  for  it 
stands  in  sore  need  of  such  /a  presenta- 
tion. It  was  not  so  finished  as  it  should 
have  been,  and  something  of  its  poetical 
and  romantic  significance  was  lost  in 
Mr.  Damrosch’s  rather  matter  of  fact 
and  pedestrian  reading  of  it.  More  rare, 
as  it  seemed,  had  been  bestowed  upon 
Rimsky-Korsakorff's  florid  and  highly  im- 
aginative ” Scheherazade,”  which  gives  to 
the  orchestra  all  the  opportunities  to 
shine  that  Schumann's  symphony  denies 
it.  The  performance  had  color  and  sweep. 
Another  orchestral  number  upon  the  pro- 
gramme was  a set  of  three  " Miniatures  ” 
by  Zdenko  Fibich,  transcribed  for  strings 
by  Victor  Kolar,  one  of  the  first  violin  | 
piayers  of  the  orchestra.  They  are  pretty  | 
little  pieces,  originally  written  for  the 
pianoforte,  presumably;  for  Fibich,  a Bo- 
hemian composer  little  known  in  tins 
country,  produced  a vast  quantity  of 
such  pieces.  Mr.  Kolar  has  set  them  well 
for  the  string  orchestra. 

Two  new  vocal  compositions  by  Mr. 
Damrosch  were  made  known  at  this  con- 
cert: a setting  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  re- 
cently published  ballad  " The  Looking 
Glass,"  with  piano  accompaniment,  and  a 
song  from  Mr  Damrosch's  comic  opera 
••  The  Dove  of  Peace,"  composed  this 
year.  These  were  sung,  and  admirably 
sung,  by  Miss  Christine  Miller,  contralto; 
and  for  the  ballad  Mr.  Damrosch  himself 
plaved  the  accompaniment.  Kipling’s 
poem  is  conceived  in  a very  characteristic 
and  original  vein.  Mr.  Damrosch's  music 
is  less  characteristic,  less  original,  but 
dramatically  suggestive  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  her  old  age,  taunted  by  the  spir-  | 
its  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Lord 
Leicester,  as  she  looks  at  herself  In  the 
mirror.  Miss  Miller  sang  it  with  much 
fervor  and  effectiveness.  The  song  from 
" The  Dove  of  Peace  " is  sung  by  Juanita, 
the  heroine,  and  is  Spanish  in  its  rhythms 
and  melodic  character — very  agreeable  mu- 
sic  and.  needless  to  say.  considerably  above 
the  level  connoted  in  these  days  by  the 
term  “ comic  opera.”  Both  the  singer  and 
I the  composer  were  much  applauded. 


Programmes  of  good  music,  adequate- 
y interpreted.  L’.vat  may  be  heard  b> 
he  masses  are  blessings  to  civilized 
ommunities.  Eloquent  testimony  in 
uppori  of  this  contention  was  forbh- 
oming  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Normal 
•allege  yesterday  afternoon,  when  the 
rs*  of  the  series  of  sixty-one  free 
rchestra  concerts  to  be  given  this  sea- 
on  in  various  parts  of  the  city  took 
dace. 

The  scope  of  this  undertaking  is  com- 
nendably  bread.  Prof.  Henry  T.  Fleck 
Greeting  the  musical  department  of  the 
formal  College,  worked  out  the  plan, 
he  demonstrated  practicability  of  which 
s to  be  made  possible  through  the  $10,000 
rift  of  The  World. 

Such  a beginning  as  that  of  yesterday 
should  provide  satisfaction  to  all  in  any 
nay  conn e . ted  with  the  effort;  but  most 
.specially  to  the  musicians  participating 
in  the  performance  and  the  3.500  people 
who  were  present. 

Equal  of  Carnegie  Hall  Concerts. 

T'.ie  programme  was  musically  equal 
to  many  heard  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and  its  | 
Interpretation  artistically  meritorious,  i 
There  was  only  one  noticeable  difference  | 
between  yesterday's  concert  and  many  | 
of  those  given  as  a part  of  the  usual  | 
season's  schedule — the  matter  of  cost  to 
the  public.  At  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  l muse,  the  Century  The- 
atre and  the  Hippodrome  the  prices 
charged  for  single  tickets  range  from  $2 
down  to  50  cents.  Yesterday's  concert  in 
the  Normal  College  auditorium  was  free 
to  all  who  could  be  comfortably  pro- 
vide for.  . . 

Hundreds,  unfortunate  in  arriving 
after  the  seating  capacity  of  the  hall 
had  been  exhausted,  were  disappointed, 
but  there  will  be  many  other  oppor- 
tunities for  them  later.  In  arranging 
this  particular  series  of  concerts  pro- 
vision was  made  for  just  such  a .con- 
tingency. 

At  other  times  the  four  thousand  and 
more  Who  disregarded  the  rain  and  still 
were  unable  to  hear  the  programme  will 
find  concerts  no  less  worthy.  Next  Sun- 
day, and  on  seven  Sunday  afternoons 
thereafter,  pretentious  orchestral  con- 
cert? will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public,  while  fifty-two  afternoon  and 
evening  performances  are  scheduled  to 
take  place  in  the  auditoriums  of  the 
city's  "colleges  and  high,  schools. 

A Noteworthy  l iuiertaking. 

In  several  respects  the  undertaking  of 
yesterday  was  noteworthy.  Primarily, 
It  marked  the  Inauguration  of  a musi- 
cal endeavor  which  New  York  has  long 
needed.  There  is  an  abundance  of  con- 
certs of  every  sort  to  be  had,  but  they 
are  of  scant." value  to  the  music  loving 
thousands  who  do  not  feel  they  can 
consistently  afford  the  luxury  which  ex- 
tended, patronage  means. 

There  is  every  good  reason  for  sup- 
plying educated  a.nd  intelligently  in- 
clined people  w|th  a medium  to  gratify 
their  taste"  for  good  music.  Vnder  the 
arrangement  made  for  this  the  first 
comprehensive  series  of  free  concerts 

ttjjs  city  lias  ever  had  ft  source  for 
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THE  WEST  KIINDRY 


' Mme.  Matzenauer  Sings  the  Role 
j for  the  First  Time  With 
Great  Ability. 


HER  NEW  OPERA  TRIUMPH 


Wagner’s  Music  Drama  Given  in 
the  Afternoon  and  “Lucia" 
in  the  Evening. 


Thr 


it  1 1 1 if. . _ 

orchestra  played  an  overture.  Mi. 


l rip  vrvuesii  a,  i ■ 

do  Gogorza  sang  an  air  from  ' i,e  Koi  de . 
Lahore."  and  finally  Mine.  Eames  ap- 
peared. She  wore  a b'.nck  and  gray  gown, 
witli  lace  and  jeweied  embroidery,  and  a 
belt  of  r-'se.  in  her  ears  were  pearls  and 
in  her  hair,  fastened  exactly  in  the  cen- 
tre. was  a single  diamond.  She  was 
greeted  with  much  applause,  and  having 
acknowledged  it  me  orchestra  started  tii 
play,  and  she  sang  " Dich  Theure  Halle, 
from  " Tannhiiuser."  There  was  not 
much  to  recommend  this  performance.! 
Her  voice  sounded  thin  and  worn  and) 
trequently  departed  from  the  pitch.  I 

Later,  however,  in  songs  which  sr.ej 
sang  to  piano  accompaniment,  she  v.  s | 
heard  tO  much  better  advantage  ll<  r 
voice,  her  method  of  singing  songs,  aim  . 
her  appearance  have  all  changed  very 
little  since  she  was  last  heard  here. 

Mr.  de  Gogorza’ s singing  was  generally 
delightful.  He  . - n baritone  oice  of 


Mme.  Emma  Eames  and  M.  Emilio  de 
1 Gogorza  were  the  stars  of  last  night's, 

, concert  in  the  Hippodrome.  It  was  their 
first  public  apeparance  here  this  season. 
Theire  was  a large  audience,  and  the  two 
singers  were  fairly  showered  with  encores 
and  Mme.  Eames  with  roses. 

During  the  long  walk  from  the  wings, 
half  wav  across  the  huge  stage,  the  prima 
donna  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 
She  was  in  capital  voice.  She  sang  Ekza- 
beth's  aria  from  "Tannhauser  Puc- 

cini's  "Un  bel  dl  vedremo,"  from  Madame 
Butterfly”  with  fine  drmatic  effect,  and 
was  charming  in  a group  of  songs,  wnn 
Mr.  de  Gogorza  she  was  heard  in  Mozart  s 

La  ci  Darem”  and  Faure’s  "Le  C rucifix. 
Some  years  ago,  during  the  Grau  regime, 
she  sang  this  duet  with  Mons.  Planqon  at  a 
concert  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Just  as  their  cue  came  to  go  on,  the 
basso  bowed  and  said,  "Now,  madarae, 
they  are  going  to  see  the  two  most  beauti- 
ful noses  in  the  company”— which  was 

i true.  , , 

j Mr.  de  Gogorza  sang  expressively  an 
arioso  from  Mons.  Massenet’s  "Le  Rot  de 
Lahore”  and  later  gave  the  "patter”  aria 
from  Rossini’s  “Baribera”  with  swiftness 
and  humor.  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  con- 
ducted the  orchestra 
While  Mme.  Eames  was  singing  her 
group  of  songs  there  was  some  restless- 
ness among  the  orchestra  players  on  the 
deft  of  the  stage.  It  was  caused  by  a 
mouse  running  about  among  them.  The 
harpist,  being  a woman,  gathered  her 
skirts  about  her  in  some  trepidation. 

| Finally  a double  bass  player  took  courage 
land  made  a lunge  at  the  rodent  with  his 
bow,  whereupon  it  fled  into  the  wings. 


musical  developn*ent  and  entertainment  j 
Is  forthcoming.  _ . . Ij 

Through  skilful  plannh-J  Tb'G.f.  Flee-  J 
has  succeeded  in  preparing  what  is; 
really  a remarkable  series  o.f  orchestral  | 
concerts.  He  has  had  and  will  have 
the  assistance  of  such  musicians  as 
Prof.  Frank  Damrosch,  Cornelius  Rub- 
ner  and  Samuel  C.  Baldwin  of  the  In- 
I gtitute  Of  Musical  Arts,  Columbia  Unl- 
| verslty  and  the  College  of  th-  City  of 
New  York. 

But  in  addition  to  the  contribution  of 
the  services  of  these  men.  who  will 
act  as  conductors  on  different  occa- 
sions. there  has  been  a generous  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  such  well  known 
solo  artists  as  Mmes.  Schumann-Hemk 
Jomelli  and  Alda,  vocalists,  Arthur 
Frtedheim,  pianist,  and  Albert  Spalding, 
violinist. 

Mme.  Scbutnann-HcmK. 

Mme  Schumann-Heink  was  the  solo- 
1st  yesterday,  and  her  presence  meam 
much  to  the  expectant  throng  that  1E- 
tened  attentively  to  her  finished  sing- 
ln-y  of  the  great  airs  from  ba-int-Saens  - 
"Samson  and  Delilah”  and  a group  oi 
songs,  and  then  Insisted  upon  othei 
numbers.  However,  there  were  furthei 
excellencies.  , ,, 

Beethoven's  eighth  symphony,  t 
Vorspiel  and  the  opening  music  to  th. 
third  of  Wagner's  "Die  Meisterslnger 
were  played  by  the  orchestra  undei 
Prof  Fleck's  direction,  and  played  most 
creditably.  In  its  entirety  the  pro- 
gramme was  one  of  admirable  artistic 
balance  and  may  well  be  taken  as  a 
1 model  for  ftdure  offerings  during  the 
execution  of  the  planned  concert  se- 
ries. which  is  to  be  extended  to  all  bor- 
oughs of  Greater  New  York. 


i This  is  the  programme;  Bmh0Ten 

: F.ymphonv  No.  ». ..  • V V ' ' ' Viiferetto  s<*«raando. 

Aifesro  vivace  e conWa.  ^llSro  vivace. 

Tempo  di  , Alie*  . .Saint- Saex» 

Aria  “Haxoson  and  DeUlafl  •••••.*: 

Mme.  .Schumann -Hevok.  Wagner 

Opening  third  act  "Meistersmgw  ^ag“ 

Group  of  songa — „ Gang 

"Irish  Lire  Song  Card e Jacobs  Bond 

“His  IiuMfiby  _ ('had'vick 

“panwt”  ’t ^ebubert 

Lrl  king  ^ Schumann  jleiiYo  Wagner 

Vorspiel  "MedsteiSi.  Ztr"  ..  * 


• She  was  not  a thing  for  the  cold  hearted 
: records  of  dull  prose,  this  Kundry  who 
I sprang  full  blown  into  life  with  the  birth- 
i day  of  the  new  year.  She  was  for  flam- 
ing song  and  the  rush  of  winged  words. 

I Her  might,  the  Hindu  bard  chant  in  the 
' pulsating  ecstasy  of  Oriental  vers?  and 
! crimson  imagery; 

. So  drew  she  nigh— that  lovely  wanderer—  , 

\ Bright  browed,  long  tressed,  large  hipped,  j 
! full  bosomed,  fair. 

With  pearly  teeth  and  honeyed  mouth,  in  j 
gait 

Right  queenly  still,  having  those  long  black  . 
eyes. 

Or  if  perchance  the  vision  of  the  re-  j 
mote  singer  of  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  j 
incomparable  Dainayanti  is  too  aloof  j 
from  the  touches  of  our  own  noble  liter- 
ature, oven  when  transmuted  into  the 
baronial  English  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
then  the  fancy  might  turn  to  the  song 
of  a laureate  dreaming  of  fair  women  and 
quote : 

I turning  saw,  throned  on  a flowery  rise. 

One  sitting  on  a crimson  scarf  unrolled  i 
A queen  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  blod,  I 
black  eyes.  I 

Brow  bound  with  burning  gold. 

And  even  then  one  would  not  paint  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  seducing  Kundm 
of  Margarete  Matzenauer’s  second  act 
in  “Parsifal”  as  it  was  performed  yester- 
day afternoon  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  before  a much  moved  audience. 
The  first  act  showed  this  striking  Kundry 
in  the  husk,  the  wild  thing  of  Wagner’s 
imagination,  working  evil  and  good  with- 
out reason . — Oundrygg  ia  and  Kuvdry 
rolled  into  one.  But  in  the  second  act 
she  made  living  the  proclamation  of 
Klingsor.  “Kerodias  wars!  du.  Not 
even  Flaubert’s  raven  haired  heroine, 
whose  nostrils  “were  a little  too  large  for 
beauty,”  ever  filled  the  stage  as  this  one 

Mme.  Matzenauer  impersonated  Kuvdry 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage  It  will  not  be  the  last  time.  The 
sensational  days  when  Heinrich  Conned 
ravished  the  holy  grail  from  Bayreuth 
and  set  the  flower  girls  dancing  on  Road- 
way gave  tis  Ternina.  We  have  had 
also  Nordica,  Fremstad,  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  Mr.  Savage  Mme.  Kirkby- 
Lunn.  All  these  have  been  worthy  of 

i profound  consideration. 

i But  of  late  we  have  had  only  Mme. 
Fremstad,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
Metropolitan  possessed  no  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  fabled  temptress.  But 
the  indisposition  of  this  great  artist. led 
to  the  appearance  of  Mme.  Mataenauei, 
who  had  studied  tho  r6]e  for  Bayreuth, 
the  only  place  outside  of  New  York  where 
"Parsifal”  is  a habit.  Whether  Costma 
Wagner  will  venture  to  launch  the  curse 
of  Wahnfried  on  Mme.  Matzenauer  for 
assisting  in  a New  York  performance, 
remains  to  be  seen.  If  Bayreuth  ex- 
cludes such  a Kundry  as  New  York  dis- 
covered yesterday  afternoon,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  scared  “fe.stspielhaus. 

Mme.  Matzenauer'*  impersonation  \vas 
a triumph.  All  the  savagery,  the  unbridled 
nature,  the  mystery  and  the  pain  of  the 
strange  creature  were  indicated.  Yet  j 
in  the  temptation  scene  of  the  second  act. 
without  obliterating  these  traits,  Mme. 
Matzenauer  succeeded  in  presenting  a 
marvellously  beautiful  picture  of  the 
transformed  woman. 

| This  Kundry , heroic  in  figure,  moving 
' with  all  the  majesty  of  an  ancient  Oriental 
queen,  large  limbed,  magnificent,  in  frame 
and  gesture,  nevertheless  sounded  the 
sweetest  depths  of  sensuous  tenderness, 
played  with  unerring  hands  along  the 
scale  of  passion,  filled  the  theatre  with 
tempestuous  outbursts,  yet  never  tran- 
scended the  bounds  of  well  considered 
art  and  never  veiled  the  purpose  of  the 
j scene. 


Her  wooing  was  that  of  a Semiraniis, 
•made  for  the  wreck  of  kingdoms,  but 
appallingly  seductive.  Her  despair  at 
the  immovability  of  Parsifal  was  un- 
governed, yet  it  called  forth  sympathy. 
Her  rage  was  heroic,  but  throbbing  with 
the  agony  of  mad  helplessness.  It  was 
all  a piece  of  acting  planned  on  grand 
lines  and  carried  out  with  superb  skill 
and  inspiring  temperament. 

I lie  music  became  part  and  parcel  of 
tin;  Impersonation,  as  it  should.  There 
was  a wonderful  variety  of  tonal  tints 
lo  impart  expression  to  the  declamation. 

I he  purely  lyric  passages  were  sung  most 
beautifully  with  rich,  free,  velvety  tones, 
with  intelligent  treatment  of  the  phrases 
and  with  continence  in  the  general  style. 
Nothing  was  undone  and  nothing  was  ex- 
aggerated. 

Where  it,  was  necessary  to  blend  song 
with  that  indescribable  marmerof  declama- 
tory utterance  demanded  by  some  of  Wag- 
ner's speeches  Mme.  Matzenauer  rose  to 
the  level  of  the  moment.  Her  thrilling 
delivery  of  the  word  “lachte,”  with  its 
sweeping  fall  of  nearly  two  octaves,  in 
the  line  "Und  lachte  da  traf  mich  sein 
Blick,”  was  something  which  no  con- 
noisseur of  Wagnerian  declamation  will  ! 
forget.  I 

But  this  was  only  one  of  manv  instances  ! 
of  her  mastery  of  the  score.  In  fine,  her  j 
K undry  was  a magnificent  first  per-  ! 
formance  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  I 
will  not  be  tempted  to  make  any  radical 
changes  in  her  reading  of  the  music  or 
her  interpretation  of  the  character.  That 
she  will  find  opportunities  to  polish  do-  j 
tails  is  certain.  Such  an  artist  is  sure  [ 
to  do  so. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  were  those  | 
who  have  appeared  heretofore  in  the 
same  drama,  with  the  exception  of  Will-  | 
iam  Hinshaw as  Amfortas.  His  duties  were 


cast 


lo’hhnges  'In  the  cast  froro'lHa't  of  " last 

I Thanksgiving  Day.  Nevertheless,  the  per- 
formance was  superior  to  it,  not  only  in  its 
mechanical  features,  which  might  have 
been  expected,  but  in  all  its  artistic. 
Indeed,  the  scene  in  which  New  York’s  rep- 
resentations have  always  been  unique  (that 
in  which  the  Flower  Maidens  figure)  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  given  with  more  rav- 
ishing beauty;  and  the  singing  of  the  in- 
visible choirs  in  the  solemn  services  In  the 
Temple  of  the  Grail  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

, The  substitution  of  Mr.  Hinshaw  in  place 
of  Signor  Amato  appeared  to  be  a venture- 
some experiment,  but  it  seemed  smaller  in 
prospect  than  the  essay  of  the  part  of 
Kundry  by  Mme.  Matzenauer  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  and  without 
a full  stage  rehearsal.  The  former’s  merits 
were  largely  summed  up  in  the  unexpected 
distinctness  of  his  enunciation  of  the  poetic 
text,  which  made  up  to  no  small  extent  for’ 
deficiencies  in  his  musical-dramatic  utter- 
ance of  the  woful  lamentation  In  the  first 
act;  but  Mme.  Matzenauer’s  interpretation 
of  Kundry  was  nothing  short  of  what,  in 
common  and  easy  phrase,  is  styled  a revela- 
tion. There  are  times  when  the  common- 
places of  description  must  be  accepted  in  a 
serious  and  lofty  sense;  and  this  was  one. 
In  both  her  aspects— as  the  ’'loathly  dam- 
sel” of  the  old  English  ballads  and  the 
sorceress  of  the  French  and  German  epics, 
more  emphatically  still  as  the  highly  com- 
plex creation  of  Wagner,  in  which  the  old 
folklore  and  epical  elements  are  blended 
with  still  more  ancient  Oriental  legendary 
and  philosophical  concepts— she  disclosed  a 


mini  be  r of  features  in  the  perform.!  nee 

that  deserve  attention.  Chief  of  these  was 
the  appearance  of  Mme.  Margarete  Matz- 
enauer as  Kundry— for  Mme.  Fremstad, 
originally  intended  for  the  part,  was  still 
unable  to  appear,  and  the  substitution  had 
to  be  made  at  short  notice.  The  notice, 
indeed,  was  so  short  that  Mme.  Matzen- 
auer was  unable  to  have  a stage  re- 
hearsal. It  was,  morever.  the  first  time 
that  she  had  ever  sung  the  part.  Under 
these  circumstances  what  she  achieved 
was  nothing  less  than  a tour  de  force, 
for  her  performance  was  in  almost  every 
way  of  great  merit.  /'/'•?•- k ' 

Although  Mme.  Matzenauer  is.  so  much 
a contralto,  she  has  in  her  voice  the 
higher  notes  that  enable  her  to  sing  the 
music  of  Kundry  without  obvious  effort, 
even  the  passages  in  the  second  act  that 
are  sometimes  a trial.  Her  voice  had 
power  and  significant  and  changing  color 
of  dramatic  expressiveness.  There  was 
unusual  skill  in  her  composition  of  this 
difficult  and  perplexing  part— difficult  on 
both  the  musical  and  dramatic  side  in 
that  respect.  There  was  more  than  routine 
expertness;  there  were  intelligence,  in- 
sight, the  comprehension  gained  by  study 
And  for  the  results  that  she  was  able  to 
/present  under  difficult  circumstances, 
Mme.  Matzenauer  deserves  much  credit 
and  gained  it  from  yesterday's  audience 
at  the  enrl  of  the  second  act. 

Mr.  William  Hinshaw  appeared  also  for 
the  first  time  as  Amfortas:  it  was  not 
possible  fairly  to  judge  what  he  did  for 
voice  was  in  poor  condition,  and  he 


his 


keenness  and  depth  of  understanding  which 
creditably  done, but  there  will  be  occasion  1 Igave  a delightful  intellectual  shock  to  stu- 
to  consider  them  at  more  length  later  in  'dents  of  the  drama  and  carried  their  imagi- 
the  season,  The  possibility  of  a repeti-  nation  and  emotions  as  completely  captive 
tion  of  the  mishap  which  occurred  in  the  as  it  did  thoee  of  the  unthinking,  simply 

curious  and  unsusceptible  listener.  Perhaps 
more  so,  for  it  is  long  since  an  impersona 
tion  on  the  lyric  stage  has  made  so  deep 
and  varied  an  impression.  The  lovers  of 
artistic  song  found  much  to  rejoice  in 
her  voice  and  singing;  but  not  more  than 
the  admirers  of  dramatic  poetry.  The  an- 
jnouncement  that  Mme.  Matzenauer  would 
make  essay  of  the  part  had  caused  some 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  vocal  cogno- 
scenti. The  fine  contralto  quality  of  her 
voice  disclosed  to  the  best  effect  in  Gluck’s 
"Orfeo”  had  created  the  wish  that  she 
might  never  be  tempted  to  endanger  it  by? 
the  ambitious  upward  flights  which  offer 
so  irresistible  an  attraction  to  our  modern 
operatic  artists  who  have  been  so  sadly 
neglected  by  the  composers  of  the  last  half 
century.  But  Mme.  Matzenauer's  gifts  of 
^•ocal  quality,  it  seems,  are  no  greater  than 
her  artistic  acquirements,  and  both  found 
gloquent  proclamation  in  Wagner’s  music, 
command  of  the  half  voice,  not  con- 


transformation  to  the  magic  garden  at 
the  last  previous  performance  was  re-  , 
moved  by  the  adoption  of  a new  manner  , 
of  taking  Klingsor  and  his  balcony  off  f 
the  stage— a new  way  and  a better  one. 

There  was  too  much  light  on  the  second 
transformation  in  the  same  act,  but  other- 
wise the  scenery  and  stage  effects  were 
well  handled.  It  may  or  mav  not  be  that 
the  pretty  flower  maidens  had  a rehearsal 
before  yesterday's  representation.  At 
any  rate  it  is  oertain  that  they  sang  much 
better  than  they  did  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

In  the  evening  the  second  performance 
of  “Lucia”  in  the  current  season  was  given 
and  with  it  came  the  second  appearance 
of  Mme.  Tetrazzini.  That  she  was  the 
bright  and  single  attraction  of  the  eve- 
ning was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  house 
was  packed  to  suffocation,  although  Mr. 
Amato  had  fallen  a victim  to  operatic  in- 
disposition and  placards  announced  this 
at  the  outer  doors.  Mr.  Amato’s  place 
was  taken  by  Giuseppe  Campanari,  but 
no  one  asked  to  have  money  returned  on 
that  account.  On  the  contrary  the  sale 
of  admission  tickets  had  to  be  stopped 


was  much  hampered  by  that  fact.  But 
there  were  all  the  evidences  of  an  intelli- 
gent effort  that  will  produce  its  effect 
under  favorable  circumstances. 

It  is  well,  to  give  " Parsifal  ” on  holiday 
occasions  when  there  is  something  to  dif- 
ferentiate it  from  ordinary  operatic  pe"~ 
formances.  but  perhaps  it  Is  better  to 
ahoose  some  other  holiday  than  the  one 
following-  the  universal,  vociferous,  co- 
piously  moistened,  and  long-continued 
celebration  of  New  Year’s  eve. 

I he  chorus  seemed  to  be  in  poor  voice 
s «Lii(i  has  selooin  sung-  so  ineffectively,  and 
<.t  certain  points  so  badly.  There  w-is 
much  that  was  beautiful  in'  the  plajdng  of 
Ilia  0iT°  a.’  14  was  finished  and  rich 
1 ent  in  coIor-  and  Mr.  Hertz 

f°r  the,  most  part  duly  propor- 
tioned in  the  scheme  of  the  whote  1 


She 
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Delights  Her  Compatriots 

at  the  Irving  Place 

Theatre.  , . 

wVt 


because  the  standing  room  was  crowdei 
to  the  limit. 

Of  course  many  of  the  Monday  nighf 
subscribers  were  absent,  but  it  was  ; 
typical  holiday  audience,  that  went  inti 
demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  over  th< 
famous  sextet  and  the  mad  scene.  It 
these  two  portions  of  the  opera  Mme 
Tetrazzini  exhibits  all  that  is  best  in  he 
voice  and  her  art. 

Florencio  Constantino  was  again  thi 
Edg-irdo.  His  voice  and  style  are  wel 
suited  to  the  role  and  he  won  much  ap 
plause.  As  Ftaimondo  Herbert  Wither 
spoon  was  also  among  those  present 
He  ought  to  get  a prize  for  vocal  endur 
ance.  He  sang  at  the  Sunday  night  con 
cert,  which  was  nothing,  but  yesterda; 
afternoon  he  sang  the  loquacious  Game 
manz,  and  that  ought  to  be  a day’s  work. 

After  the  opera  last  night  came  Mikai 
Mordkin,  Katerina  Geltzer  and  the  troup 
of  Russian  ballet  dancers.  These  elasti 
people  offered  a programme  of  eigh 
numbers  and  added  not  a little  to  th 
apparent  pleasure  of  the  audience. 


A HOLIDAY  “PARSIFAL” 

/ 4 

Mme.  Matzenauer  in  a New 
Part. 

There  have  been  many  perfunctory  per- 
formances of  “Parsifal”  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  not  always  despite,  but 
frequently  because.  It  Is  a work  reserved 
for  production  on  special  occasions.  Being 
a holiday  drama,  and  not  a regular  feature 
of  the  repertory,  and  being,  moreover,  a 
work  which  can  be  seen  and  heard  only  in 
New  York  and  the  Wagnerian  Mecca,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  particular  care 
would  be.  given  to  its  preparation  for  every 
representation;  but  the  public  has  long  ago 
leurned  not  to  press  such  a flattering  unc- 
tion to  its  soul.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  too 
often  been  given  haphazard,  apparently  on 
tVie  theory  that  its  admirers  will  remain 
faithful  no  matter  what  happens.  The 
diama  is  the  last  of  all  to  be  left  to  chance 
in  this  manner,  and  yet  it  has  seldom  suf- 
fered shipwreck,  thanks  to  the  sincerity  of 
tp0SR  who  have  been  charged  with  its  per- 
formance. What  astonishing  results  can  at 
times  be  produced  by  this  sincerity  had  a 
striking  illustration  yesterday  afternoon, 
jj  -ppe  hurly-burly  of  our  operatic  activities 
did  not  permit  of  a rehearsal  of  the  work, 
y,  i it  was  performed  With  two  significant 


lined  to  the  tones  which  it  might  seem 
pught  to  bo  beyond  her  normal  range,  but 
Utilized  whenever  and  wherever  dramatic 
Reclamation  calls  for  it,  is  little  short  of 
wonderful,  and  is  so  legitimately  used  that 
it  puts  to  shame  all  the  artifices  to  which 
a singer  like  Mme.  Tetrazzini  is  compelled 
to  resort  for  her  successes. 

‘’Parsifal”  was  listened  to  intently  and 
reverently  by  a line  audience,  and  gratitude 
went  out  to  all  concerned— to  Mr.  Hertz 
ho  less  than  to  Mme.  Matzenauer,  Mr.  Bur- 
-ian  and  down  to  the  least  signifleent  of 
he  Flower  Maidens,  not  one  of  whom  can 
ife  said  to  be  insignificant.  H.  E K 


TETRAZZINI  SINGS  AGAIN 

Pleases  Large  Metropolitan  Audience  as 
Lucia  di  Laramermoor. 

Mme.  Luisa  Tetrazzini,  as  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor,  was  the  attraction  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last  night,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  standees  who  got  in  and 
the  unutterable  sorrow  of  those  who  were 
: kept  out.  It  was  Mme.  Tetrazzini’s  second 
.appearance  at  the  Broadway  temple  of 
song,  and  the  audience  was  fully  as  large 
as  that  of  the  night  of  her  debut. 

As  for  the  soprano’s  singing  it  showed  the 
same  faults  and  the  same  excellencies.  The 
[marvellous  uppter  tones  were  therfe,  the 
lower  were  far, --less  perfect;  at  times  she 
[Showed  great  skill  and  taste— at  others  a 
lamentable  lack  of  the  latter.  But  Mme. 
Tetrazzini  knows  how  to' get  her  effects 
even  if  at  times  she  does  sacrifice  a phrase, 
and  both  in  the  Sextette  and  the  Mad  Scene 
she  roused  unlimited enthusiasm. 

' Her  choral  associates  were  Mr.  Constan- 
tino and  Mr.  Witherspoon,  both  of  whom 
had  sung  at  the  previous  performance,  an4 
Mr.  Companari,  who  at  the  last  moment 
took  the  place  of  Mr.  Amato,  who  was  to 
sing  Ashton,  but  was  taken  ill.  Mr.  Con- 
stantino’s singing  of  the  aria  in  the  last 
act  was  well  executed,  but  in  the  other  acts 
his  voice  appeared  to  lack  power.  Mr. 
IWitherspoon  also  gave  an  excellent  account 
of  himself,  when  it  is  considered  that  he 
'had  sung  Gurnemouz  during  the  afternoon 
As  for  Mr.  Companari  it  should  suffice  to 
say  that  he  was  a veteran  who  did  his  best. 
Mr.  Sturani  conducted. 

| The  Russian  ballet  followed  the  opera. 


RECALLS  YVETTE  GUI  LBERT 


Her  Expressiveness  Somewhat 
Too  Emphasized,  but  the 
Work  of  an  Artist. 


ii 


PARSIFAL”  GIVEN  AGAIN. 


Mme.  Matzenauer  Excellent  in  Her 
First  Performance  of  Kundry. 

j The  second  performance  of  ” Parsifal  ” 
J tLls  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  was  given  yesterday  afternoon  on 
I the  New  Year  holiday.  There  were  a 


Mella,  Mars  has  finally  found  an  appro- 
priate field  for  her  talents  at  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre.  Her  compatriots  were- 
present  last  night  in  large  numbers 
to  applaud  her  with  such  warmth  as  only 
comprehension  and  enjoyment  could 
produce.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  her  efforts  were  less  heartily 
appreciated  elsewhere. 

. Sn®  is  not  all  markets.  It  is  a ques- 
tion if  her  talents  could  ever  be  effectively 
employed  in  the  American  theatre.  In  her 
prime  Yvette  Guilbert  always  amused 
her  audiences  most  by  imitating  an  Eng- 
lish woman  singing  “Linger  Longer 
Lucy.”  No  example  of  her  unique  art 
ever  moved  her  American  hearers  to  the 
degree  that  banality  used  to. 

Satire,  pathos,  tragedy  are  not  qual- 
ities that  can  possibly  be  revealed  to  an 
American  music  hall  public.  It  is  out  for 
fun  and  anything  else  is  either  resented 
or  ignored.  Mme.  Mars  is  by  no  means 
an  Y vette  Guilbert  and  there  seems  in- 
deed no  demand  anywhere  for  a rein- 
carnation of  the  particular  genius  that  the 
Parisian  couplet  singer  so  long  repre- 
sented. It  is  possibly  more  in  the  choice 
of  her  subjects  than  anything  else  that 
Mme.  Mars  may  even  be  likened  to  her 
distinguished  predecessor.  That  alone 
makes  what  they  have  to  offer  the  public 
somewhat  akin. 

Mme.  Mare  appears  against  a back-  j 
ground  of  black  drapery  and  partly  sings,  I 
partly  declaims  her  verses  to  the  piano 
acoompaniment  of  her  husband,  who 
courageously  takes  the  responsibility 
of  having  composed  their  music.  She 
is  short,  pale  and  black  haired.  A larg-e 
black  bow  in  her  hair  adds  a touch  of  gro- 
t esqueness  to  her  appearance. 

!t  may  have  been  that  she  realized  last 
night  that  her  public  was  not  only  large 
and  cordial  but  rather  naive.  So  there 
was  an  insistent  emphasis  on  her  points 
(Until  they  all  seemed,  under  this  manner 
ot  singing  her  couplets,  of  about  the 
same  importance.  Even  before  an  audi- 
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ience  wnieh  thoroughly  understands  what 
she  has  to  say  there  arc  characteristics 
of  her  verses  that  could  not  everywhere 
be  popular. 

Yet  she  illustrates  them  all  with  wonder-*  j 
ful  eloquence.  She  does  not  scorn  the 
aid  of  gesticulation.  Her  movements, 
especially  of  her  beautifully  modelled 
arms,  are  grateful  and  varied.  In  its  free- 
dom from  monotony  lies  perhaps  the 
most  strikingly  original  feature  of  her 
art.  It  is  doubtful  if  she  repeated  in  the 
seven  songs  she  sang  last  night  the  same 
gestures.  Not  only  in  her  movements  in 
but  in  the  pose  of  her  body  did  she  ex-  'I 
press  completely  the  mood  of  her  couplets. 
There  could  have  been  no  greater  con- 
trast to  the  songs  that  preceded  it  than  the 
femininity  and  petulance  with  which  she 
lolled  in  a croner  of  the  divan  to  sing  “A 
"Woman.” 

She  colors  her  voice  more  rarely  than 
one  might  expectfrom  a singer  who  craves 
the  somewhat  faded  laurels  of  Yvette. 
But  she  was  completely  successful  in 
bringing  out  altogether  by  this  means 
the  pathos  of  “The  Penny,”  which  she 
sang  in  German,  as  she  did  all  her  rep- 
ertoire. The  broad  fun  of  “The  Heine 
Monument”  delighted  her  hearers,  and 
so  did  the  humor  of  “The  Cuff  Button” 
with  its  philosophic  conclusion.  “The 
Musician”  is  bitterly  ironical,  but  the 
song  about  the  abbe  and  the  countess 
at  dinner  is  of  a piquancy  that  all  could 
understand. 

The  divine  nature  of  her  songs  and  her 
success  in  revealing  the  spirit  of  them  all 
would  be  possible  only  to  rather  an  un- 
usual artist,  which  Mme.  Mars  certainly 
is,  in  spite  of  her  tendency  to  dot  all  her 
“i’s”  and  cross  all  her  “t’s”  so  so  unmis- 
takably. 


RUSSIANS  DANCE  “GOPPELiA.T 

Mn  Mordkin  Hss  Made  Changes  in 
: / ivuV'e  Score  and  Act  Endings. 

That 


I -..cu  Miinnnuig-  bullet,  “ Coppe 
| its  fugitive  appearance  in  the 
01  the  Metropolitan 
night 


made 
•etoire  j 


1 louse 


bv  1 


In 


Oper 

a special  performum-c  ri 
the  Russian  ballet.  Those  who  lui 
anil  heard  Delibes's  work  before 
e v e i , wore  probably  occasionally  aslvn- 
slied.  When  ” Coppelia  ” lias  been  danced 
*erf  uf  .‘‘Re  '!“■  opera  ballet  has  taken 
Part  m it  with  Pavlowa  and  Mordkin  as 
guests,  i Ins  season  Mr.  Mordkin  and  his 

° *rta,K,ers  llave  been  giving  the 
ballet  oil  the  road,  and  His  company  alone 
took  part  in  it  last  evening. 

Mr.  Mordkin  has  seen  fit  to  make  cer- 
(tam  changes  in  the  score.  In  the  first  act 
L*™  4s  an  intei'Polation  and  several 
substitutes  in  the  music  of  the  final  pas 
do  deux.  None  of  the  music  suitably  re- 
placed that  of  Delibes.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  sensible  reason  for  the  changes; 

6(  has  also  chanSed  the  endings 

bus  I YtS’  and  caused  poor  Dr.  Cope-! 
bus  to  die  at  the  end  of  the  second  act, 

n0t  at  a11  in  looping  with  I 
°£  the  work, 

iMr  compensations,  however  ’ 

ing  ffi  the  ffrTt  let  so“1hat,disappolnt'' 

possibie  for  Seff^to  ^cTa^WaT 
h seconct  act,  however,  as  the  rloli 
she  was  very  amusing,  Mr.Mordkfn's 


cts  very 

fe”4 

I divertissements.6  Russians  danced  twelve 

KITTYCHEATHAIVI  ENTERTAINS 

j Sings  of  Eight  Different  Kincjs  of 
Children  "and  Telis  Stories, 

o/her  ImrT  Cheatham  Save  the  second 
of  her  holiday  matinfies  yesterday  in  the 
yceum  Theatre  before  another  crowded 
house,  which  included  an  unusually  large 
number  of  children.  The  programme  on 
this  occasion  contained  many  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Miss  Cheatham's  rtpertffire,  , 
and  while  there  were  fewer  novelties  it1 
cannot  be  said  that  they  were  missed.  - 
that  charming  child,  “Good  mien  ” 
described ; ” Practicing  ■■  ami 

£ Cheatham's  hanL^fd' ^1?“?," 


da 


WL?._  brough  t'Vor  war  d S'f  or  "inspection!" 


HSfJ?  and  several  others Afcr 


group  entitled ’Yw  Air  ers  'vcre  in  a 
Children.”  Cd  "1§ht  Oiiferent  Kinds  of 

arL  AX!SS  Cheatham 
Kobm  Redbreast,"  and 


,,f®  ”!ir!?_5?nSs..  besides  telling 


The  last 

ous  'in  charactfo“lai>me  was  misce!lane- 
afternoon  foaMiss  eL-Ta  '•  delightful 
and  they  are  many.  C eat!iam  s admirers, 
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•|_E  DONNE  CURIOSE” 


A New  Opera  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House. 


[■  H docs  not  seem  av  >£  ar  ' - r‘S  °p'  * VI 
flkjgparitv  between  the  wyl"  of  the  work 
I Nt<  >po1ttan| 


II  jfjpera  House  can  prevent  the  new  opf'-'V 

1 ]’  "w__  J 

EKpletr Tie  era  w-* 

B Donne  Curiose."  «h« 


Rk-arlo  Got  " “Tr! 

tt,v  fount  l.oiRi  S'iTtana.  U>"  rn'lf'l<  b‘  f‘ 
llmanno  Wolf-Ferrari.  who  Is  now  on  his 
Kray  hither  from  Europe  ana  is  expected  to 
T'.e'on  hand  to  witness  Us  repetition  next 
iaturd.i  The  opera  is  not  a new  one  and 
I.  no.  <h.  nst  of,  aeattons  eon  rolled 
I L the  hour  to  Whieh  our  opera  is  chietiy 
} t-lbuiarv.  Netth  r does  faruso.  Dostinn  or 
intake  part  In  It.  So  it  does  not  seem 
•.Ho  have  been  felt  necessary  to  wait  a r 
, days  in  order  that  the  presence  of  the  com 
poser  might  give  brilliancy  to  the  Occasion. 
Ibootl.  "he  Donne  Curiose”  needs  no  ad- 
ivwUtious  helps  to  win  Itswaytot^ea 
(miration  of  the  cognoscenti ; the  only  da 
• p.r  which  threatens  it  is  the  want  of  int1 
maey  between  performers  «tnd  audien 
which  the  comedy  and  music  call  tor.  Per 
haps  even  this  deficiency  will  he  dlsregar 
"'out  of  sheer  delight  in  the  hilarious  com- 
edy and  sparkling  and  effervose.-nt  music. 

Hook  and  scon  of  the  opera  hark  hack  a 
centurv  or  more  in  their  methods  of  expres- 
sion. The  incidents  of  the  okl  corned  are 
ns  loosely  strung  together  as  those  * 

F Nczze  dl  Figaro."  and  the  parallel  is  car 
further  by  the  similarity  between  the 
| instrumental  apparatus  of  . 

IU  Wolf- Ferrari  and  tluhr  dependence 


l^rve  been  gratefully  felt  by  ‘many  others 1 
Hist ’they  were  not  compelled  to  hear  the 
awkward  commonplaces  of  the  English 
translation  of  the  libretto.  The  German 
version,  in  which  the  opera  had  Its  first 
hearing  in  Munich  six  years  ago,  is  in  a 
vastly  different  case— neither  uncouth  nor 
halting,  even  though  it  lacks  the  character- 
istic fluency  essential  to  Italian  opera 
buffa;  yet  no  more  than  did  the  speech  of 
most  of  the  singers  last  night.  The  ripple 
and  rattle  of  the  Italian  parlando  seem  to 
be  possible  only  to  Italian  tongues,  and 
there  were  several  musical  numbers  which, 
we  fancy.  Signor  Toscanini  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  taken  more  trippingly 
had  he  not  been  obliged  to  consider  the 
majority  of  the  singers.  Of  the  principal 
characters  only  two  were  represented  by 
singers  born  to  the  Italian  manner,  viz., 
Scotti  and  Pinl-Corsl.  though  Sefior 
Segurola  seemed  less  hampered  than  the 
others.  The  comedy  turns  on  the  curiosity 
of  a group  of  women  touching  the  doings 
of  their  husbands  and  sweethearts  at  a 
club.  The  entire  action  Is  merely  a series 
of  Incidents  in  which  the  women  (the  wives 
by  rltling  the  pockets  of  their  husbands,, 
llio  maidens  by  wheedling,  cajoling  and 
playing  upon  the  feelings  of  their  sweet- 
hearts) obtain  the  keys  to  the  club  room 
and  secure  an  entrance,  only  to  find  that 
instead  of  gambling,  or  harboring  mis- 
tresses, or  seeking  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
or  digging  for  treasure,  as  is  Individually 
suspected,  tlio  men  are  enjoying  an  inno- 
cent supper,  in  their  eagerness  to  see  all 
that -is  going  on  ’the  women  betray  their 
presence.  There  is  scolding,  contrition,  for- 
giveness, a graceful  minuet  and  the  merri- 
ment runs  out  in  a wild  fttrb’na. 


1,  ’ . i ltosaura'  and  Flbrindo  with  which  the 

Lastlc  and  frivolous  conventionalities  that  second  act  is  brought. to  a close,  a long 

...  a and  carefully  elaborated  number.  Among 

the  few  solo  airs  that  are  to  be  noted  Is 
the  charming  one  that  ltosaura.  slugs  in 


constituted  the  sum  of  the  Italian  dram 
before  his  time.  " Le  Donne  Curiose  ” 
may  be  called  a comedy  of  manners; 
though  to  readers  of  this  day  it  Is  a light 
and  tenuous  trifle,  and  seems  to  go  little 
below  the  surface  of  things  in  providing 
a picture  of  the  Italian  character  and 
Italian  life  of  Us  period.  Goldoni  was  a 
Venetian,  and  many  of  his  plays  are  writ- 
ten in  the  Venetian  dialect.  This  is  true 
to  a limited  degree  of  " be  Donne  Curi- 
ose.” Two  of  its  characters  speak  in  that 
dialect,  and  the  scene  of  the  comedy  Is 
laid  in  Venice,  though  so  far  as  can  be 
seen  hero  and  now  it  might  as  well  have 


been  laid  in  any  other  Italian  city. 

The  story  of  be  Donne  Curiose  ” could 


OLIVE  MEAD  QUARTET  PLAYS. 

Th  Olive  Mead  Quartet  gave  its  second 
concert  of  the  season  in  Rumford  Hall 
last  night  before  an  audience  of  moderate  t 
size.  The  assisting  artist  was  Henry  beon 
beroy,  who  appeared  with  the  four  young 


’ if  Ferrari  and  their  aepenuviixv  Leroy,  wno  appeareu  vvjlii  me  wu i juung 

dodv  rather  than  orchestral  or  har-l  vomen  (n  Mozart’s  Quintet  for  clarinet. 
I’Tattlr"  device  as  the  life-blood  of  the  tWQ  vi0un3,  viola  and  violoncello. 
f"u  , . upon  which  the  comedy  floats.  H Tho  other  two  numbers  were  Schumann’s 
Mozart’s  orchestra  that  the  modern  Q„artet  in  a minor,  op.  41,  No.  1,  and 
, " ‘ . uspg  (-the  only  proper  orchestra  Tschalkowski's  Andante  Cantabile  from 

,),D1  . ..  ~~tA\  PSl’heWillK  Gne,.l  .1  nn  11 


fo,m comedy."  as  Berlioz  Quarlit-  °P;  “• 


those  "epical  instruments"  the  trom-  Qnce  again  the  members  of  the  quartet 
p s which  Mozart  also  omitted  in  his  J>rove(]  their  admirable  musicianship  and 
•TO*  ’ Giovanni"  until  his  German  nature  J)ne  enHemle  powers.  Especially  pleasing 
x. him  to  turn  Da  Ponte’s  comic  opera  Nvns  their  WOrk  In  the  final  movement  of 
■Hi  tragic  one  with  the  advent  of  the  ' 1h,.  Schumann  number,  which  they  gave 
’ "10  * ",  elem'enf  in  the  last  scene.  with  marked  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 

""T'^Ud  not  do  to  push  the  parallel  too  lt  a pity  that  the  steam  pipes  in  the 
■Wf  ° kcen  listener  might  feel  Jiun  could  not  have  behaved  themselves, 

far.^no  ^ ^ p a ,,0|nt  bf  semblance  , xor  their  thumping  was  extremely  discon- 

: !n  th^Stnnism'  which  tinctures  the  ltal-  | certlng 
film  music  of  both  men;  a Teutonism  wh  ch  , 
adds  an  ingredient  that  is  more  lo  be 


Adamo  Didur 

Ottavio jeanne  Mautoourg  | 

"Beatrice .Geraldine  Farrar  j 


taste  of  other  peoples  than  that  people 
whose  language  is  employed.  But : 

the  ' ta’.kmisin  uf  ^ llme  tho  I bamaloiie "^"Antonio  Seoul  | 

J&2L? ol "tSSwi  * * “erttage.  :: " ■■■■*$'&%& 

father  and  Its  Itallamsm  I <-0ionribtnc ” Rita  Fom  a 

iron!  hl8  t.ti.  • , .u,  n(  a re-  I Eleonora Andrea  de  Segurola 

partakes  somewhat  of  the  nat  .Arlecchino . .rietro  Audislo 

version  to  old  ideals  from  which  even  hl»  : Asdrubale .'.Lambert  Murphy 

Venetian  mother’s  countrymen  have  de-  Almoro. ; ;; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ! Vl'n^zoRescMfighan 

parted  There  is  an  almost  amusing  ■ i paolo  Ananlan 


not  well  be  slighter.  A group  of  Venetian 
gentlemen  have  established  a club  for  the 
usual  purposes  of  clubs— social  intercourse 
discussion,  play.  e.  ting,  and  drinking 
i me  of  its  principles  Is  the  complete  ex- 
clusion of  women,  also  not  unknown  to 
similar  organizations  of  the  present.  But 
the  profound  silence  about  the  doings  of 
their  club  which  the  members  maintain 
toward  their  wives,  piques  these  ladies' 
curiosity  and  jealousy  beyond  endurance. 
Bv  means  of  abstracting  the  keys  of  the 
clubhouse  from  the  pocket  of  one  of  the 
husbands— a receptacle  no  more  sacred  in 
the  wife's  view  then  than  now -and  with 
the  help  of  Columbine  and  Arlecchino, 
the  curious  ladies  make  their  entrance 
into  the  sacred  club  quarters  on  a night 
when  a banquet  Is  Impending.  What 
they  see  is  not  very  startling,  their  in- 
evitable discovery  leads  to  amusing  con- 
sternation and  then  to  an  agreeable  form 
of  reconciliation,  in  which  the  minuet  and 
the  f urlana  play  a part.  They  are  not 
all  husband  and  wives.  ltosaura  and 
Florindo  are  a betrothed  couple  who 
furnish  the  "love  interest”  indispensable 
to  the  lyric  dramatist.  , . , 

Tt  is  not  easy  to  see  that  this  lively 
comedy  cries  aloud  for  musical  illustra- 
tion. 'But  Wolf-Ferrari  has  made  it 
into  a lyric  drama  with  a skill  and  origi- 
nality. with  a command  of  the  comic 
expressiveness  of  music,  that  are  rare 
to-day.  It  is  a delightful  surprise  to 
find  a modern  composer  dealing  with  Ins 
art  In  the  spirit  and  with  the  aims  and 
methods  that  are  disclosed  in  De 
Donne  Curiose.”  The  path  he  has  fol- 
lowed was  pointed  out  a score  of  years 
ago  bv  Verdi  in  his  “ Falstaff.”  M olt 
Ferrari  has  been  almost  the  first  to 
enter  upon  it  with  sincerity  and  convic- 
tion, and  lt  seems  plain  that  the  wonder- 
ful comedv  of  the  octogenarian  composer 
has  furnished  the  young  Teutonic-Italian 
his  starting  point. 

It  required  some  courage  for  a young 
composer  to  write  as  he  has  in 
Donne  Curiose.”  The  most  striking 
qualit v of  the  score  is  its  naturalness, 
its  freedom  from  a striving^  for  ori- 
ginality or  for  nevelty  of  effects.  The 
composer  has  not  been  afraid  to  use 
methods  and  expressions-  apparently 
. simple  and  sometimes  even  ' old- 
fashioned";  to  refrain  to  a very  con- 
siderable degree  from  chromatic  com- 
plexity in  melody  and  especially  in  har- 
monv;  to  be  absolutely  straightforward. 

And  yet  with  all  this  diatonic  prev- 
alence of  simplicity,  and  notwithstand- 
ing its  gossamer-lightness  of  sub- 
stance, the  music  is  not  commonplace. 
It  lias  true  distinction;  it  has  a youthful 
freshness  that  of  Itself  marks  it  oft 
from  so  much  that  is  to-day  produced 
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the  second  act  alone,  and  another,  less 
striking,  for  Florindo,  immediately  there; 

* These  passages  of  tenderness  and  of  as- 
sumed severity  on  the  part  ot  Rosiiura 
toward  her  lover  are  as  successful  in  their 
wav  as  the  more  brilliant  and  volatile  hu- 
morous passages  In  which  Molt  Ferrari 
shows  such  a conspicuous  talent.  Ho  is 
a master  of  moods  in  musical  representa- 
tion. and  Ibis  tenderness,  this  sentiment, 
is  expressed  with  directness  and  without 
sentimentality-  , , 

Tie  has  treated  the  orchestra  with  re- 
markable skill  and  refinement,  and  hero- 
in is  another  charm  of  this  delightful 
opera.  The  orchestra  has  an  important 
but  not  a preponderating  rOlc;  It  presents 
its  constant  commentary  on  the  action 
full  of  apt  suggestion,  rich  in  fine  detail, 
in  delicate  and  exquisitely  transparent 
color,  a veritable  tissue  of  filigree  work. 
And  in  this,  as  in  the  whole  opera,  there 
is  no  obvious  seeking  for  effect;  it  >.s  all 
written  with  discretion,  with  an  appar- 
ent simplicity  and  directness- but  with 
1 how  much  art  and  with  what  delicacy  and 
skill'  This  orchestra  is  almost  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  Wagnerian  orchestra.  It . is 
concerned  little,  or  not  at  all.  'vl(u  «•« 
development  of  leading  motives.  The 
scoring  is  very  light,  with  subtle- refine- 
ment: it  is  another  example  of  what  a 
master  can  do  with  a comparatively  few 
resources.  It  is  not  a “modern  or- 
chestra. There  is  not  only  no  HeOfcel- 
pbone,  no  celesta,  no  tarn  tarn  no  glocken- 
i spiel,  no  castanets,  no  call  for  sixteen 
first  and  sixteen  second  violins,  nut 
there  Is  not  even  a trombone  or  tuba, 
an  English  horn  or  a bass  clarinot 
In  it: 


I 


■Le  Donne  Curiose,”  a musical  comedy 
In  three  acts,  was  performed  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night 
. ^ . nnimtrv . Ine 


l 

1 

; 


with  effort' and  wrinkled  brows.  Through 
ieftty  of  substance  Wolf 


his  very  simpbuo-x  o,.  .. 

Ferrari  has  achieved  a really  individual 
style,  and  has  brought  something  really 
new  into  modern  music.  Mrhat  he  accom- 
pllshes  with  his  diatonic  material,  wnth 
his  tonic  and  dominant,  has  the  effect  of 
a truly  spontaneous,  unsought,  indivi- 
dual expression. 

The  music  of  " Le  Donne  Curiose  ’ is 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  comedy.  It 
has  the  sparkle  and  verve  of  Goldoni’s 


I 'll,,  u.  is  an  almost  ainan,,.„  Lunar  no ...Paolo  .\nam«n  saturated  with  the  spirit  ot  comeay.  n 

’ , ,,lK  in  the  paraphrase  of  Momolo ”” has  the  sparkle  and  verve  of  Goldoni's 

lustration  of  tills  >r  tne  cr  : Stefan  Buckreus  drama.  and  gushes  with  the  same  buov- 

i '.oldotii  comedy  which  th  v , , bnscnltoie  — Arturo  Toscanini.  anev  and  rapid  movement.  It  Is  entirely 

(ook  as  a libretto.  The  D.porilo  ot  > I conau  . devoted  to  illustrating  the  play,  to  en- 

. . in  the  lUnn  fVnpra  HOUSG  »«***’  1 i I „ „ * u ^ oimdfle-imia  nf  Itc  aituntinns. 


,.  ,he  Metropolitan  Opera  House  loot 

.Da  .sen  Oto 

'CSX  -aJH  ST“  Erui^WoH  r.'rra„-»« 

in  the  modern  "Dom  i d of  the  new  productions  PMm^ 

for  the  season  by  Mr.  ^--f^dcnUy 


Ponte  and  Mozart  has  his  prototype  in  the 
Arlecchino  of  .L"  -Iwslc  Italian  corned) 
hut  he  has  had  to  submit  .to  so  feieat 
metamorphosis  : 

have'  .'.‘til  only  .he  old  figure 
to  bis  conventional  dress  and  antics 
hut  also  tits  companions  Pantaloon  and 
i Vilumbbi'  All  i his.  however,  may  be  be  - 
,.n lov<d  b ; hose  who  will  observe  tlicin 
In  the  representation  than  those  who  wt 
,„,lv  read  aboii.t  them,  no  matter  bow 
deftly  the  analysis  might  bo  malic. 

j,  ,S  M < ■ i 1 I 's  dir  and  Mozarl’s 

which  Wolf- Ferrari  adopts,  but  there  arc 
traces  also  of  .ho  i-UoBm  of  others  who 
have  been  t nlvorsal  musicians  rather  than 

"cjfically  IP U-  . 

’iLt  Amu”  it-b. do  upeare  s Oh.  r-wr,  i. 
\n:r  r*Sg<”).  Wolf-Ferrari's  Florin* 
breathes  out  his  languishing  "Ah,  Rosa- 
, \nd  In  Iho  lively  chatter  of  the 

women  there  is  more  than  oi.ee  more  than 
a.  suggestion  of  the  lively  gossip  of  \ opU  s 
met^n  wives  In  his  Incomparable  bal- 
’ Wolf-Ferrarl  is  neither  . Mozart 
„,,r  a Verdi,  nor  even  a Nico  i.  a-  a 
melodist,  but  he  is  worthy  of  being  brack- 
eted with  them,  because  as  frankly  as  th 
\ he  has  spoken  the  musical  language  which 
to  him  seemed  - proper  investiture  of  Ins 
comedv,  and  like  them  he  made  that 
language  characteristic  of  the  comedy  s 
personages  and  illustrative  of  '‘slncKients 
He  has  been  bravi  enough  not  to  fear 
being  called  a reactionary,  knowing  that 
there  Is  always  progress  in  the  succes-ful 
•pursuit  of  beauty. 

The  advocates  of  opera  sung  in  the  lan- 
^guage  native  to  . u hearers  will  find  an 
eloquent  argumen  in  ’ De  Donne  Curiose, 
iBiuch  f os.  mor  lies  in  the  textj 
["’and  is  lost  to  'se  who  ciniuot  under- 
! If  stand  it  despite  the  obviousness  of  its; 
i^&rcical  action.  Or  the  other  hand,  it  must 


ple^sol ^ami*  b1  teie'steiT  in  the  rework 

was  a certain  reserve  ...  thig 

an  opera  in  a style  so  bnfam  liar  ^ th^ 
Most  of  the  applause  came  aftei  the  se 
and  act,  which  is  musically 
the  three  " Lc  Donne  Curiose  albo  sut 
tors  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Ltouse 
from  the  fact  that  it  Is  a work  of  much 
delicacy  and  of  the  most  intimate  natur  , 

an  " this  delicacy  and  Intlmacy  cannot 

produce  their  effect  in  so  large  a sPacc 
The  complaint  is  an  old  one  often  re- 

"no  doubt  many  In  the  audience  remem- 
bered last  season’s  production  by  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company  of  Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s  little  ’one-act  intermezzo,  II 

smaller  proportion  knew,  from  the  Oa 
torio  Society’s  performances  of  It  m two 
successive  seasons.  (1007  and  MOS.  >’  u 
cantata  "Da  Vita  Nuova,  which  « ‘ 
1,-ce  another  performance  at  the  upera 
House  next  Sunday  night,  in  the  presence 
„f  the  composer.  He  is.  thereforejmt  a 
vnrk  • p nd  Is  likely  to 
stranger  to  ^ew  xoik, 

be  still  less  one  after  tola  production^of 
•Le  Donne  Curiose,”  wnich  will  make 
him  many  friends. 

The  opera  is  not  new.  It  had  its 
performance  in  Munich  in  1003,  ^ Jr"  ., 
was  37  years  old.  " De  Donne  Curiose 
is  an  operatic  setting  of  one  of  the  very 
numerous  plays  of  Carlo  Goldoni,  the 
great  Italian  comic  dramatist  of  the  etgnt- 
eenth  century,  the  task  of  whose  lito_w*s 
to  reform  the  Italian  stage  and  to  substi- 
tute a " comedy  of  manners  “ for  the  tan- 
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devoted  to  illustrating  the  play,  to  en 
hancing  the  significance  of  Its  situations, 
to  interpreting  their  mood,  to  heighten- 
ing the  value  of  the  speech  of  the  char- 
acters. It  seems  to  have  sprung  from 
them  to  be  of  one  substance  with  them, 
to  partake  of  the  changing  moods  of 
these  quickly  moving  vivacious  scenes 
that  blow  across  the  stage  like  gusts  of 
a Summer  breeze,  and  as  full  of 
fragrance.  It  laughs  with  them,  and 
finds  tones  for  all  the  madcap  vagaries 
of  the  dramatist’s  conception. 

Tt  is  not  often  that  a musical  dramatist 
puts  so  little  of  a clog  upon  the  progress 
of  a dramatic  action  as  does  M'olf  Fer- 
rari in  this  work.  His  music  moves  with 
almost  the  rapidity,  vivacity,  and  point 
of  the  spoken  drama:  it  enforces  little  of 
the  retardation  that  the  necessities  of 
musical  development  are  apt  to  make  in 
scenes  of  opera.  Nor  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  there  the  sense  of  haste,  of  in- 
complete and  fragmentary  utterance  that 
is  ko  often  given  in  the  “ conversation 
operas  ” of  the  younger  Italian  compos- 
ers when  they  seek  the  same  kind  of  ex- 
peditious movement.  This  music  abounds 
In  fleeting  touches  of  wit,  mirth,  humor- 
ous ch  t rasterization.  Everything  is  grace 
H<  Ughtne.-r.  and  the  hand  of  the  com- 


poser has  not  lacked  dexter ty  and  prec^ 
sion.  H ail  oreati.es  “ 

me  spirit  of  the  mile  and  P acc  « 

'dom  ns  preserve..  ...  n.s  i”^  •a‘1^ 
oi  corns.,,  mere  is  nu.e  bU«D‘-ajaon 

archills.. i in  iwU&itui  / |.  , v 

in  the  niinuet  ana  luriuna  v%ita  W1V<;S 

merry  un.ers  uuU,  ‘'^‘lat.  “ , ,ior  of  local 
celebrate  men*  reconcuiat*uii»  Ui,- 

color,  except  in  the  baiWoUe  ^ ut 
pears  in  tne  music  at  ti»e  o 

Uunesfeature  of  the  opera  of  unusual 

charm  is  the  frequent  use  of  NOtal.^^ 

and' appropriately1  for  vS  ^i,a,ed£ 

voluble  utterances  ot  the  assemoi  of 

members  in  tin  arst  ,f^ft"Ving' Jeonversu- 
the  vivacious  and  ohattenrib  W|th 

tions  of  the  women,  are  dlabori a 
polyphonic  skill  and  the  art . of  eclaiiy 
beautiful  sound,  Is  delightful.  . second 
admirable  is  the  quarts  in  ,,j01jn<j0, 
act  between  Rosaura,  Beatrice, 

and  Ottavio  in  its  dramatic  Ctaracter 

tion  of  the  utterances  °*  ‘“Sg1 the  most 
its  expression  as  music.  Amo  g lg|tWfcen 
telling  passages  is  the  duet 


for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  lhe 
hook  was  written  by  Luigi  Sugana  after 
the  celebrated  comedy  by  Carlo  Goldoni, 
and  the  music  was  composed  by  LrnanBo 
Wolf-Ferrari,  already  favorably  known 
here  as  the  writer  of  the  beautiful  secular 
oratorio.  “La  Vita  Nuova.”  and  the 
charming  one  act  opera  buffa  II  Segreto 

di  Susanna.”  . 1 

The  new  opera  is  called  a musical 
comedy,  as  indeed  it  is;  but  this  is  a 
description  which  is  like  to  be  mislead- 
ing in  this  town,  because  it  has  long 
been  associated  with  plays  combining 
the  cheapest  of  Broadway  wit  with. 
ditties  of  the  music  hall  type  and  liberal 
revelations  in  silk  hosiery.  “De  Donne 
Curiose.”  on  the  other  hand,  is  a genuine 
comedy  of  intrigue,  preserving  some  ot 
the  farcical  features  common  to  the 
Italian  humorous  plays  of  the  date  im- 
mediately preceding  that  of  Goldoni  s 
reforms.  It  is  set  to  music  conceived  in 
the  finest  and  most  elegant  spirit  of  the 
aristocratic  opera  buffa.  but  written  in  the 
pure  Italian  musical  diction  of  to-day. 
untainted  by  Germanic  idioms  or  craftily 
planned  harmonic  artificialities. 

There  is  melody  on  every  page,  grace 
and  facility  in  every  phrase,  musical 
atmosphere  in  all,  and  humor  alternating 
with  tender  sentiment.  It  is  an  opera 
whose  score  is  a treasury  of  brilliant, 
delights,  of  musical  inventions  and 
fancies  profoundly  interesting  to  the 
student  of  operatic  development  and 
pleasing  to  the  most  casual  of  operagoers. 

If  it  is  not  a work  of  genius  it  is  at 
least  most  genial,  and  it  ought  to  be 
received  with  real  joy  by  a public  which 
is  perhaps  too  often  asked  to  take  its 
opera  tragically.  But  to  enter  fully  into 
the  beauties  of  “ Le  Donne  Curiose 
one  ought,  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
dialogue  and  action  in  every  detail  and 
thus  perceive  the  perfect  fitness  and 
illuminating  qualities  of  the  gladsome 
music. 

This  music  has  much  variety  of  char- 
acter. yet  its  artistic  identity  is  preserved 
throughout.  There  is  no  crossing  of 
styles  With  consummate  skill  the  com- 
poser has  welded  together  melodic  ideas 
expressing  the  broadest  fun  and  the 
gentlest  emotions  of  the  comedy  in  a 
score  which  is  one  continuous  stream  of 
fluid,  transparent  tune.  It  contains  plain 
recitative  of  the  primal  Italian  type, 
though  Here  supported  by  orchestral 
phrases  instead  of  mere  chords,  and  n 
ranges  all  the  way  from  these  up  to  airs 
of  exquisitely  pure  outline,  modern  in 
a on  tent  yet  preserving  most  charming!, 
the  chaste  forms  of  the  Italian  classics. 

Only  a remarkable  mastery  of  the  ■ 
technic  of  Italian  lyric  composition  as  | 
hidden  away  in  the  now  unsung  works 
of  the  early  masters  and  founders  of  the 
Neapolitan  school  and  of  the  application 
of  that  technic  in  the  later  production- 
of  Mozart  and  Rossini  could  serve 
create  such  an  uncommonly  dainty  am, 
delineative  piece  of  comedy  in  music. 

The  story  of  the  opera,  has  alread 
been  published  here.  It  may  therefoie 
suffice  at  this  lime  to  recall  that  it  deal 
with  the  plotting  of  four  women  to  gam 
entrance  into  a club  of  which  their  b 1 '•• 
bands  or  lovers  are  members.  E»"! 
woman  has  her  theory  as  to  the  dreadf  c 
doings  which  go  on  behind  the  locjpt 


J 


f and  great  is  their  cliso 
they  find  the  men  innocently  en- 

themselves  at  a supper. 

The  chief  cha  racters  in  the  comedy  were 
clearly  drawn  by  Goldoni,  and  the  libret- 
I ist  has  not  obliterated  their  salient  traits. 
There  is  abundant  humor  in  the  methods 
of  the  men  in  dealing  with  the  women 
and  of  the  women  in  overcoming  the 
inen.  The  intrigue,  simple  as  it  is,  is 
delicious  and  the  incidents  to  which  it 
gives  rise  are  thoroughly  amusing. 

Possibly  some  persons  in  the  audience 
may  have  wondered  at  the  appearance 
of  Arlecchino  (Harlequin),  the  servant, 
in  the  time  honored  costume  of  the  Har- 
lequin of  the  old  pantomime  and  wear- 
ing a mask.  It  must  suffice  to  say  at 
present  that  he  and  Columbine  are  sur- 
vivors of  the  old  comedies  of  masks  which 
preceded  the  Goldoni  era,  and  in  these 
the  performers  wore  masks  throughout 
the  play.  Harlequin.  Columbine  and 
Pantaloon  are  among  the  fixed  types 
of  these  humorous  plays,  just  as  Sgana- 
relle  was  a fixed  type  in  certain  plays 
of  Molihre.  The  librettist  of  the  opera 
could  have  gained  nothing  and  would 
have  robbed  his  book  of  one  of  its  most 
interesting  historical  characteristics  if 
he  had  endeavored  to  modernize  the 
Harlequin  or  to  supply  the  Columbine 
with  entirely  new  personality. 

Wolf-Ferrari  deserves  the  warmest 
praise  for  daring  to  write  in  a style  legiti- 
mately derived  from  that  of  his  national 
forerunners.  The  opera  buffa  is  almost 
as  old  as  Italian  opera,  and  it  is  a branch 
of  the  lyric  drama  in  which  the  Italian 
masters  were  the  pioneers  and  in  which 
they  provided  the  models  for  the  entire 
musical  world. 

The  great  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  whose 
admirable  works  are  no  longer  heard, 
wrote  irresistibly  delightful  comedy 
scenes  even  in  his  serious  operas,  but 
he  was  only  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  musicians  who  long  preceded  him. 
Indeed  one  can  learn  much  from  a perusa  1 
of  suoh  scores  as  that  of  Maria  Abbatini 
and  Marco  Marazzoli’s  “Dal  Male  il  Bene,” 
which  was  sung  before  Scarlatti’s  birth 
in  1R59.  As  far  back  as  that  time  the 
familiar  Italian  patter  which  appears 
in  Mozart’s  “Don  Giovanni”  and  later 
in  Rossini’s  “II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia”  was 
known  to  the  music  lovers  of  Rome  andj 
Venice. 

This  patter,  which  eventually  found) 


which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  saying: 
> our  cackling  makes  hie  think  I’m  in  a 
hen  house.” 

After  much  delectable  dialogue  comes 
a bewitchingly  beautiful  quartet  for 
Rosaura,  Beatrice,  Florindo  and  Ottavio 
written  in  a style  of  which  any  Italian 
master  of  the  test  century  might  well 
be  proud.  Rosa  lira's  monologue,  “Ah, 
tutto  per  te,”  is  an  enchanting  air,  com- 
posed in  the  classic  Italian  style  which 
caught  the  echoes  of  troubadour  melody 
across  the  Alps.  The  ensuing  duo  for 
Rosaura  and  E torvuln  is  another  example 
of  the  aristocracy  of  Wolf-Ferrari ’e  style, 
and  its  concluding  measures  combine 
gentle  humor  and  sentiment  in  a man- 
lier quite  ravishing 

1 he  first;  scene  of  Act  III.  shows  a 
vista  of  Venetian  canals  lit  by  the  moon 
and  the  orchestra  paints  a wonderful 
Uttle  tone  picture,  aided  by  distant  sing- 
ing of  a Venetian  popular  melody, 
throughout  this  act,  in  the  second  scene 
as  well  as  in  the  first,  the  music  sparkles 
and  glows  alternately  til]  the  end  is 
xeached  with  a most  elegant  minuet 
followed  by  a reel. 

I The  opera  has  been  mounted  most 
excellently  in  scenery  and  costume  by 
Mr.  Gat.ti-Casazza.  The  picture  of  Venice 
m the  last  act  is  sufficiently  realistic  !*■ 
stage  purposes,  and  the  costumes,  those 
ot  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  piquantly  pleasing.  Th<j 
cast  is  generally  competent,  though  an 
exacting  judgment  would  call  for  more 
glibness  of  utterance  on  the  part  of  one 
or  two  singers,  notably  Mme.  Fornia. 
The  details  of  the  performance  will  have 
to  be  reserved  for  later  discussion,  but  a 
passing  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
youthful  and  vocal  charm  of  Miss  Farrar’s 
impersonation  of  Rosaura. 

The  orchestration  of  the  opera  is  a 
model,  of  continence  combined  with  I 
clarity.  Nevertheless  the  range  of  soft 
tints  seems  endless.  Mr.  Toscanini,  mas-  I 
ter  of  such  music  just  as  he  is  of  Wag- 1 
nerian  splendors,  conducted  with  the 
finest  appreciation  and  judgment  The 
orchestra  treated  the  score  with  music- 
ianiy  respect.  The  audience,  which  was 
large  and  brilliant  in  appearance,  ap- 
plauded vigorously  after  it  had  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  work.  “Le  Donne  Cu- 
riose”  will  undoubtedly  be  heard  often, 
and  the  oftener  it  is  heard  the  better  it 
will  be  liked.  The  cast: 

Adam  Didur 

..Jeanne  Maubourg- 

Rosaura  Geraldine  Farrar 

Florinda  Hermann  Jadlowker 

Pantalone Antonio  Plni-Corsi 

1,6110 Antonio  Scottl . 

Leandro  Angelo  Bada  ! 

Columbine Bella  Alten 

Eleanora Rita  Fornia 

ArlecchiDo Andria  de  Sigurola 

After  the  opera.  Mikail  Mordkin,  Kater- 


Ottavio . . 
Beatrice. 


alter,  wnicn  eventually  lounou  ina  Geltzer  and  the  rest  f th  ^iTsian 

its  way  into  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivad  (ballet  appeared  in  a divertissement  sertes 

operettas,  is  employed  with  masterly  of  ten  numbers, 
skill  in  many  passages  of  “Le  Donne 
| Curiose.”  It  is  employed  not  only  in  solos 
I but  in  ensembles,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  captivating  bit  for  the  women 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act.  This 
is  In  a modem  adaptation  of  the  manner 
of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  as  shown  in  the 
delicious  quarrel  scene  in  “Teodora 
Augusta.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Wolf-Ferrari  well 
knows  how  to  write  lovely  and  enchant- 
ing melodies  of  a high  bred  style  which 
never  oncegap proaches  the  hurdygurdy 
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[banalities  of  the  Donizetti  epoch  of  . 
There  is  indeed  nothing  in  this  so 
which  measures  quite  up  to  Donizetl 
best  as  heard  in  the  sextet  of  “Lucia” 
the  titillating  numbers  of  “Don  P; 
quale,”  butitsaverage  is  musically  higl. 
and  has  more  a rtistic  blue  blood  than  tf 
average  of  Donizetti  and  his  compeers? 

I fie  string  of  lyric  pearls  begins  wil 
the  trio  in  Act  I.  for  Lelio  (Scotti),  Ottav  I 
(Didur)  and  Florindo  (Jadlowker).  Imm  | 
diately  before  the  entrance  of  Pantaloi  l 
(Pini-Corsi)  there  is  an  admirable  ei 
semble  for  the  men  gathered  in  the  clu!>. 

I he  entrance  of  Arlecchino  (Segurola) 
introduces  a characteristic  variety  of 
patter  which  is  plainly  a development 
ot  the  old  recitativo  secco  rather  than 
of  the  primitive  type  of  patter  itself. 

A striking  exhibition  of  the  composer’s 
ability  to  be  humorous  in  music  is  his 
setting  of  the  words  “lapis  fiiosoforum  ” 
which  the  women  repeat  with  awe  and 
something  like  tear  when  they  consider 
the  possibility  of  the  club’s  being  the  home 
ot  dark  arts.  The  trio  of  the  women,  in 
which  Eleanora  (Fornia)  persists  in  tell- 
ing a story  about  her  dressmaker,  while 
the  two  others  are  endeavoring  to  get 
infoi  in  at  10  n about  that  club,  is  exquisitely 
planned.  It  gives  Eleanora  a charming 
solo  bit,  which  is  followed  by  an  irresist- 
ible peace  of  patter  for  the  three  The 
scene  for  Rosaura.  (Far ran,  Columbina 
(Alten)  and  Florindo  which  ends  this 
isua  little  masterpiece.  It  is  filled 
with  the  daintiest,  melody  and  the  most 
delicate  humor.  Its  charm  is  subtle 
but  penetrating.  Without  any  evidence 
of  search  after  effect,  it  carries  to  the  I 
furthest  corners  of  the  auditorium  and  ! 
br mgs  the  act  to  a most,  happy  conclusion 

To  make  a detailed  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  all  the  beauties  of  the  two  other 
acts  would  occupy  too  much  space  but  I 
a few  may  be  mentioned.  Opera  livers ! 
will  certainly  take  note  of  the  excellent 
solo  for  Eleanora  and  the  ensuing  c" 
duet  in  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act 
Musically  the  second  scene  of  this  act 
is  the  richest  in  the  work.  It  opens  win 
a side  splitting  imitation  of  amackTino' 
chicken  by  the  oboe,  and  for  an  explana 
tion  of  this  one  must  go  forward  to  the 
words  of  Beatrice  presently  addressed 
to  Rosaura  and  Columbina:  “Mi  f,7. 
d’essere  in  nollaio  con  siniit  coccode  ’’ 


There  was  no  novelty  in  the  scheme  of, 
the  concert  (the  eighth  In  this  year’s  sub-  j 
sci'iption  series),  given  by  the  Philharmonic  j 
Society,  though  the  solo  number  could  not 
be  classed  among  the  works  of  its  kind 
with  which  the  public  is  familiar.  It  was 
Rubinstein’s  pianoforte  concerto  in  E fiat, 
s.nd  its  presence  on  the  programme  was  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  Josef 
Lhevinne  was  the  solo  performer.  The  j 
concerto  is  Mr.  Lhevinne's  battle  horse. 
With  it  he  won  the  Rubinstein  prize  in  Ber- 
lin in  1895,  and  with  it  he  effected  his 
American  debut  at  a concert  of  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Society,  on  January  28,  ,1896, 
when  Mr.  Safonoff,  who  had  been  one  of 
his1  'masters,  did  him  the  honor  to  conduct 
the  orchestral  part,  though  he  was  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  It  had  I 
been  heard  once  in  New  York  nine  years 
before,  when  d’ Albert  played  it,  and  had 
reposed  on  the  shelf  among  undesirable 
things  until  Mr.  Lhevinne  came.  From  that 
shelf  only  Mr.  Lhevinne  has  had  the  temer- 
ity to  take  it.  It  is  his  specialty.  In  it  he 

_ — , , is  able  to  make  a brilliant  show  of  bravura 

^°™‘Lrerfat  aw»  and  playing  and  with  it  he  garners  more  ap- 

plause than  would  be  likely  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  any  of  his  colleagues,  who)  appar- 
ently, have  thought  that  there  w^,s  too 
little  musical  excellence  in  it  to  justify  the 
vast  labor  which  an  effective  performance 
of  its  glittering  exterior  demands.- 
Mr.  caused  both  surprise  and 

delight  by  the  brilliancy  of  bis  staccato, 
playing  the  crispness  of  Ills  chord  passages 
and  tlie  resounding'  tone  which  he  brought 
out  of  the  pianoforte,  hut  the  rest  was 
next  to  nothing. 

The  concert  began  with  Brahm’s  sym- 
phony in  C minor,  which  was  followed  by 
Smetana’s  “Vltava,”  and  after  the  con- 
certo the  evening  came  to  a flambuoyant 
end  with  Tschaikowski’s  overture  “1812,” 
a piece  of  music  which,  as  the  composer 
truly  said  when  writing  it,  Is  “very  ex- 
plosive and  noisy.”  But  music  of  its  kind 
was  popular  long  before  our  grandmothers 
played  the  “Battle  of  Prague”  on  their 
tinkling  pianofortes  or  Beethoven  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  popularity  with  “Well- 
ington's Victory.”  Something  much  better 
in  the  way  of  performance  than  the  sym- 
phony received  was  fairly  to  be  expected 
from  an  orchestra  which  ought  to  set  a 
standard  for  local  organizations,  to  say  j 
the  least.  H.  E.  K.  j 


LHEVINNE  PIANIST 
AT  PHILHARMONIC 


Brahms's  first  symphony  In  C minor 
occupied  the  chief  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Philharmonic  Society's 
eighth  concert  given  last  evening  in  Car- 
negie Hall.  Mr.  Stransky  was  evidently 
much  interested  in  it,  and  conducted  it 
with  much  zeal  and  enthusiasm;  but  the 
performance,  while  it  had  many  fine 
qualities,  was  calculated  to  arouse  dissent 
among  lovers  of  this  masterpiece  of  sym- 
phonic composition.  It  was  especially  so' 
in  the  first  movement,  in  which  he  took 
extraordinary  liberties  with  the  tempo 
and  rhythm  of  the  music.  It  was  more 
than  “ modification  ” of  the  tempo  that 
lie  introduced  into  this  movement;  It  was 
too  often  distortion,  seriously  Interfering 
with  the  shape  and  outline  of  the  move-/ 
ment.  This  gloomy  and  passionate  music  j 
is  properly  interpreted  with  elasticity  of 
beat,  and  its  phrases  lend  themselves  to  ' 
subtle  and  plastic  modeling;  but  Mr.  1 
Stransky's  exaggerations  in  this  respect  i 
! fell  into  a mannerism  that  became  weari- 
I some  and  put  a false  aspect  upon  it.  He 
was  much  happier  in  his  conception  and 
execution  of  the  three  movements  that 
follow,  especially  the  andante,  which  was 
charmingly  played,  and  the  poco  allegret- 
to; and  in  the  finale  the  triumphant  spirit 
and  the  pulsing  energy  were  brought  to 
realization. 

The  other  symphonic  numbers  of  the 
programme  were  Smetana's  symphonic 
poem,  “ Vitava,”  and  Tschaikowskv’s 
overture,  “ 181”.“  Smetana’s  piece  is  the 
second  of  his  patriotic  series  of  six,  de- 1 
Plating  scenes  of  Bohemia  and  Incidents 
of  Bohemian  history  and  legend.  The  first  I 
of  the  series,  “ Vysehrad,”  Mr.  Stransky  1 
played  recently.  This  one  is  probably  the 
best  known  of  the  six,  and  its  suggestion 
or  the  River  Moldau  and  what  may  be 
seen  and  heard  on  its  banks  is  cast  in 
suen  a pleasing  and  melodious  form  and 
it  is  so  easily  stimulating  to  the  listener’s 
ancy,  without  the  necessity  of  following 
a literary  schedule,  that  it  is  heard  with 
pleasure  at  not  too  frequent  intervals. 

I fie  performance  of  it,  while  not  technic- 
ally so  carefully  finished  as  it  might  have 
been,  caught  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  and 
shown  wllat  £lle  comP°ser  wished  to  be 

The  soloist  was  Mr.  Josef  Lhevinne, 
who  reappeared  in  New  York  after  some 
seasons  of  absence.  His  power  and  mas- 
tery of  the  technique  of  the  pianoforte 
were  shown  in  his  playing  of  Rubinstein's 
, £lal  ,copcerto.  This  concerto  he  had 
played  before  in  New  York,  at  some  of' 
his  previous  visits.  It  is  one  of  the 
numerous  neglected  works  of  Rubinstein 
that  he  apparently  has  made  it  his  mis- 
sion to  recall  to  the  attention  of  a public 
never  much  interested  in  them.  Tlie  fact  1 
that  his  concerto  has  remained  in  an  ob- 
lvion  from  which  it  has  scarcely  emerged 
is  easily  explained  from  a hearing  of  its 
empty  bravura  and  vainly  pompous  pas- 
sage  work  from  which  musical  ideas  are 
painfully  absent.  Not  all  of  Mr.  Lhe- 
vinne's  brilliancy  and  sweep  of  power 
could  make  it  interesting.  For  the  pianist 
himself  there  was  a warm  greeting  and 
enthusiastic  applause. 
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symphonic  poem,  “Vltava”  and  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  “1812”  overture.  Some  parts 
of  the  symphony  were  well  played  and  it 
was  evident  that  Mr.  Stransky  had  pre- 
pared it  with  care.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  ideas  is  regard  to  its  inter- 
pretation oontained  many  peculiarities  as 
to  tempi  and  some  in  regard  to  the  balance 
of  tone. 

In  the  second  and  third  movements, 
which  call  for  reposeful  finish  in  per? 
formance,  tho  orchestra  was  heard  to 
better  advantage  than  in  the  last  move- 
ment, which  was  somewhat  rudely  and  at 
times  even  boisterously  delivered.  The 
Smetana  music  was  also  played  unevenly. 
In  parts  the  quality  of  tone,  precision  and 
nuance  of  the  orchestra  were  excellent, 
but  in  others  they  were  by  no  means  so! 
But  the  music  is  enjoyable  and  the  audi- 
ence seemed  well  pleased. 


KATHLEEN  PARLOW’S  RECITAL 


The  eighth  subscription  concert  of  the 
seventieth  season  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  which  took  place  last  evening  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  served  to  bring  back  to  the 
notice  of  local  musio  lovers  the  Russian 
pianist,  Joseph  Lhevinne,  who  selected  as 
the  medium  for  the  display  of  his  poweis 
Rubinstein's  E flat  concerto,  opus  94.  Mr, 
Lhevinne’s  affection  for  this  composition 
is  natural.  When  he  was  a student  die 
captured  the  Rubinstein  prize  over  thirty 
competitors  by  his  performance  of  this 
Work 

But  despite  Mr.  Lhevinne's  grateful 
attachment  to  the  concerto  it  is  not  easy 
for  all  other  music  lovers  to  value  it  so 
highly.  Rubinstein’s  piano  concertos  are 
kept  in  active  circulation  by  pianists. 
Josef  Hofmann  is  soon  to  play  that  in  G 
major  and  if  he  can  make  it  interesting 
he  will  achieve  no  inconsiderable  victory. 
The  D minor,  which  has  at  any  rate  some, 
fluent  and  pleasing  melodies,  is  better 
worth  hearing,  but  not  quite  so  often  as 
pianists  would  have  us  believe. 

The  E flat  concerto  is  purely  a pianist’s 
conception  and  a good  ..vehicle  for  the 
art  of  Mr.  Lhevinne.  He  is  a performer 
of  great  muscular  power  and  he  can 
extort  from  a piano  a mighty  volume  of 
tone.  Sometimes  too  the  tone  is  beautiful. 
Mr.  Lhevinne  possesses  nimble  fingers  ( 
which  can  enunciate  rapid  and  compli- 
cated passages  with  clarity  and  brill- 
iancy, which  would  sometimes  be  greater 
if  he  were  not  so  fond  of  what  is  popu- 
larly called  the  “loud  pedal.” 

A brief  sojourn  in  his  native  land  and 
performances  in  other  European  coun- 
tries have  not  in  any  respect  changed 
the  character  of  Mr.  Lhevinne's  art,  and 
those  who  are  fond  of  cyclopean  piano 
playing  will  continue  to  enjoy  his  inter- 
pretations. He  received  plenty  of  applause 
last  evening  from  an  audience  of  good  size. 

Josef  Stransky,  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic, led  his  forces  through  the  G 
minor  symphony  of  Brahms,  Smetana’s 


A New  Violin  Concerto  by  Jules 

Conus  Played  In  Carnegie  Hall. 

Kathleen  Parlow,  the  Canadian  violin- 
ist, gave  a recital  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  Her  first  number  was 
the  “Symphonie  Espagnole”  of  Lalo, 
which  is  a standing  favorite  with  violin- 
ists. Miss  Parlow  was  plainly  not  at  her 
ease  in  the  opening  movement,  and 
neither  her  intonation  nor  her  style  was 
such  as  to  command  the  warmest  praise. 
In  the  second  movement,  however,  she 
seemed  to  find  herself  and  she  played 
it  with  great  beauty  of  tone  and  much 
musical  meaning.  The  third  movement, 
however,  gave  the  young  artist  room 
for  the  display  of  some  exaggerations 
in  style.  • These  are  too  frequent  in  her 
performances,  and  she  will  have  to  seek 
for  repose  if  she  does  not  wish  to  stray 
into  the  cheap  field  of  sensationalism. 

Her  second  number  was  a so-called 
concerto  in  E minor  by  Jules  Conus, 
a Rrussian  musician  of  the  present  time. 
The  composition  had  not  been  heard 
there  before,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
heard  often  iti  tne  future.  It  is  a violin- 
ist's piece  pure  and  not  simple.  With- 
out doubt  Mr.  Conus  plays  the  fiddle 
and  is  profoundly  acquainted  with  its 
technic.  Moreover  it  is  evident  that  he 
thinks  a violinist  ought  to  do  things  with 
his  technic. 

For  this  reason  apparently  he  hss 
written  a brief  outline  of  a concerto  ir. 
which  the  three  movements  follow  with- 
out break.  The  first  and  the  last  are  the 
same,  a declamatory  introduction  lead- 
ing to  an  allegro  theme,  which  is  elab- 
orated in  an  unaccompanied  passage  of 
cadenza  character.  The  middle  movement 
is  a slow  cantilena  which  gives  room  for 
a display  of  tone  and  pretty  nearly  noth- 
ing else. 

Miss  Parlow,  being  a youthful  violinist 
and  believing  in  the  solemnity  of  violin 
proceedings  in  general,  had  studied  this 
composition  quite  seriously  and  she 
played  it  with  beautiful  faith.  Her  technic 
was  well  exhibited  in  it  and  the  audienoe 
rewarded  her  with  generous  applause. 

The  other  numbers  on  the  programme 
were  Christian  Sinding’s  A minor  suite, 
two  Hungarian  dances  by  Brahms  tran- 
scribed for  violin  by  Joachim  and  a 
tarantelle  by  Leopold  Auer,  Miss  Parlow’s 
teacher.  Kurt  Schindler  was  successful 
at  the  piano. 


THE  WEBER- BEHRENS  ENSEMBLE 

First  of  a Series  of  Three  Concerts 
Given  at  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

The  Weber-Behrens  Ensemble  is  the 
title  of  a new  chamber  music  organization 
which  consists  of  Gisela  Weber,  violinist; 
and  Cecile  Behrens,  pianist.  These  two, 
assisted  by  Leo  Schulz,  'cellist,  gave  the 
first  of  “three  afternoon  musicales”  at 
the  Plaza  Hotel  yesterday.  The  pro- 
gramme comprised  Smetana's  trio,  opus 
15;  Rubinstein’s  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano  opus,  13,  and  Gade’s  “Noveletten,” 
opus  29,  for  trio.  The  audience  wr 
libera!  in  applause. 

OPERA  CONTRACTS  RENEWED. 


Gatti-Casazza  and  Toscanini  Reen- 
gaged for  Three  More  Years. 

Otto  H.  Kahn,  chairman  of  the  boar< 
of  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  announced  yesterday  that  th. 
contracts  of  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza,  t,b 
general  manager,  and  of  Maestro  Artun 
Toscanini,  by  unanimous  approval  of  ;h< 
members  of  the  board,  have  beer.  »e 
newed  for  the  three  seasons  of  1912-13 
1913-14  and  1914-15. 

Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari.  composer  oj 
CLe  ponna  Curiose,”  will  arrive  , bis 
morning  on  the  Lusitania.  In  response 
to  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza’s  wireless'  inform;  nj 
him  of  the  success  of  his  opera  he  sen 
this  reply:  “Most  happy  at  the  news 

greetings.” 
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THfe  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


Farewells  were  said  to  the  Russian 
Ballet  and  "Lobetanz"  was  repeated  -at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night. 
The  ballet  has  been  seen  at  the  Metropol- 
itan frequently  during  the  la3t  three 
weeks,  thfe  solo  dancers  being  Messrs. 
Mordkin,  Volinine,  Misses  Geltzer  and 
SchmOlz.  The  most  successful  number 
has  been  Strauss’  Polka  Violette,  danced 
by  Miss  Schmolz  and  Mr.  Volinine. 

Uetanz"  the  same  artlstis  partici- 


In 


***  n n i.  lilt-  utv.ui.  hi  li  cue  |an  . t i v_f  ~ 

pated  as  at  previous  performances,  Mme. 

II  Gadski  singing  the  Princess  and  Mr.  Jad- 
lowker  appearing  in  the  title  role.  The 
latter  appeared  to  show  signs  of  fatigue 
in  his  high  notes,  probably  due  to  the 
i relaxation  following  the  previous  night's 
I premiere  of  "Le  Donne  Curiose.”  Mr.  j 
b Hens  conducted. 


THE  SYMPHONY  SOCIETY 


Beethoven  Music  and  a 
) yL  c Pianist.  V,  j 


fA  refreshing  atmosphere  breathed  through  | 
the  concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  which  | 
took  place  in  the  Century  Theatre  yester-  . 
day  afternoon,  and  will  be  repeated  there  j 
to-morrow— a wholesome,  an  uplifting  at-  J 
mosphere — not  because  the  music  was  all 
Beethoven's,  for  it  has  been  made  mani- 
fest only  too  often  within  the  last  few 
years  that  even  the  compositions  of  the 
greatest  of  tone  poets  can  be  despoiled  of 
its  native  strength  and  sweetness  by  so- 
phistication, but  because  the  music  was  de- 
voutly and  beautifully  performed.  The 
pieces  were  all  familiar  as  household 
words,  "familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  ele- 
gant but  not  ostentatious" — the  fourth  sj  m- 
phony,  with  its  awe  inspiring  introduction, 
unique  even  among  the  master’s  creations, 
the  pianoforte  concerto  in  E flat,  which 
still  holds  supremacy  over  all  the  works 
In  its  class  and  will  be  played  simultane- 
ously in  the  Gentury  Theatre  and  Carnegie 
Hall  to-morrow,  and  the  overture  "Leonora. 
No.  3,”  which,  as  Wagner  said,  presents 
I the  drama  which  it  was  written  to  intro- 
duce "even  more  completely  and  effective- 
ly than  does  the  play  itself."  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  and  his  orchestra  have  put  nothing 
better  to  their  credit  than  their  perform- 
ance of  these  compositions  for  a long  time, 
in  respect  of  eloquence  and  euphony,  of 
sweetness  and  sanity,  of  precision  and  per- 
fection in  detail. 

The  concerto  introduced  a virtuoso  to 
the  public,  who,  though  his  name  has  suf- 
fered a slight  sea  change  since  last  it  il- 
lumined the  programmes  of  European  con- 
cert institutions,  has  plainly  come  to 
America  to  fulfil  a lovely  mission.  It  wasf 
Wilhelm  Bachaus,  who  has  long  enjoyed 
an  enviable  reputation  abroad,  especially  in 
England.  A virtuoso  of  the  line  old  type 
rather  than  the  tempestuous  new  is  Mr. 
Bachaus;  a musician  of  delicate  fibre,  of 
keen  sensibility;  one  who  respects  the  in- 
strument upon  which  he  plays  and  rever- 
ences the  music  which  he  interprets.  He 
displayed  no  Titanic  ambitions  in  his  per- 
formance of  the  "Emperor"  concerto,  but 
played  it  from  beginning  to  end  with  de- 
lightful continence  and  consistency  of 
manner— every  phrase  beautifully  balanced 
in  itself  and  beautifully  adjusted  to  its  fel- 
| lows,  with  purling  passages  like  pellucid 
streams,  with  a poetic  charm 


Wilhelm  Bachaus.  Pianist.  Makes  H!s 
Debut  in  Beethoven  Music. 

I Another  pianist  was  introduced  to  New 
York  at  the  concert  of  the  Symphony  j 
Society  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Cen-1 
turv  Theatre.  This  was  Wilhelm  P.achaus. 
who  has  come  recently  into  prominence 
in  Germany.  He  made  his  appearance 
in  a concert  devoted  to  the  music  of 
Beethoven.  His  number  was  the  B Hat 
concerto,  commonly  called  the  Em- 
peror.” This  was  preceded  by  the  fourth, 
or  B flat,  symphony,  played  by  the  or- 
chestra under  the  direction  of  \\alter 
Damroseh.  and  it  was  followed  by  the 
“Leonore,”  No.  3,  overture. 

Mr.  Damroseh  according  to  his  cus- 
tom. delivered  himself  of  a considerable 
lecture  on  the  symphony  and  performed 
I its  salient  and  melodic  ideas  upon  a piano. 
After  having  picked  the  symphony  to 
pieces  in  order  to  show  what  it  was  made 
of  the  conductor  led  his  orchestra  through 
its  delectable  measures  in  a cheerful  y 
interesting  interpretation. 

Mr.  Bachaus  proved  himself  to  be 
serious  musician  with  high  ideals.  e 
fact  that  he  was  content  to  introduce 
himself  as  the  performer  of  a composition 
which  calls  for  the  soundest  musical 
qualities  arid  offers  no  opportunities 
for  astonishing  the  superficial  was  m 
iuelf  enough  to  command  foi  him  tne 
SecZl  attention  of  real lmu«c  lovers. 

It  was  speedily  disclosed  that  there 

were  other  reasons  fo1'  w^?^Vn  excel- 
Rarhnus  with  pleasure.  He  is  an  excel 
lent  pianist.  His  technic  was  adequate 
to  the  demands  of  Beethoven's  concerto 

independence11  °an<\  equality  "or  touch 

CrHto  scales  were  smooth  and  lucid.  His 
can  labile  showed  musical  sensibriity, 
albeit  there  was  always  »»  "ething  lack_ 
ing  in  sensuous  tonal  quality.  But  per 

much  variety  m touch  and  a fine  feeling 
Cor  rhythm  and  accent.  His  dynamic 
range  was  sufficiently  large  f°r  the  work 
in  hand,  but  in  thunderous  fortes  he  was 
prone  to  smite  the  piano  fiom  the  eioow 
rather  than  to  employ  the  invaluable 
push  from  the  shoulder.  t vr**'  . 

P His  reading  of  the  center  to  was  not 

do.ibtedly  be  heard  with  pleasure  in  re- 
cital later  in  the  season. 


thereby  : uid  himself  plunged  ifiTo  a j laying  the  E flat  concerto  of 

pretty  kit  lie  of  fish.  This  was  the  easel!  There  is  a vast  difference  be 
last,  night  and  the  house  was  packed.  ' concertos  and  also  I 


BBjjinstcm, 

between  these 


There  is  a vast 

in-i.  uigBt  ....  ........  k—- 'v™-  ■ r.  concertos  and  also  between  , 

M C'uniso  was  not  in  the  best  ol  voice,  *°  a t,  nM.former  0f  them- 

but  that  did  not  seem  to  diminish  the  asks  laid  before  the  performer  m ^ • 


pleasure  of  the  hearers.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Caruso  did  not  have  to  hear  the  burden 
of  the  opera  without,  assistance. 

Mme.  Gadski.  who  had  sung  the  Prir.crss 
"■  'Lobtanfi'  the  previous  evening,  was 
most  satisfactory  Aida,  and  her  arch 


asks  laid  Deiuw  ™ — , 

To  skim  brilliantly  over  the  key  oa 
ind  thunder  in  the  index  will 
(uite  well  enough  for  the  oomp«ition n J 
tubinstein,  which  is  a virtuoso  p ec« 
,ure  and  simple.  But  the  Empe.or 


a most  satisfactory  Aida,  and  her  arch  >ure  ana  snupic.  . coriina 

enemy.  Amnt'ie.  was  splendidly  embodied  , .0ncerto  of  Beethoven  is  a ^ work  ca ' a 
I,-  vimo  TUlfll7*naiwr  Mr  flillv  tc-vs  a 1 r\nl,hinfl-  of  the  Sllpei  fit  - ' II 


by  Mme.  Matzenauer . Mr.  Gilly  was  a 
good  Amonasro.  Mr.  Toscanini  con 
ducted  with  his  customary  ability. 


I0L 


nljfid 

FOR  JOY  AT  HIS  OPERA 

A LA 


certo  of  Beethoven  is  a ; 

or  almost  nothing  of  the  superficial  skill 
,f  the  mere  pianist,  while  ‘t  demands  j 
irofoundest  resources  of  the  mterp  i 


flayed  them  ^U"u^“^aluable  time  in 
3y  "playing  them  and  running  up  and 
the  keyb' 


— — "oTn^ekeXard  to  no  Purpose. 

The  performance  of  “ Be  Donne  Cur-  | The  ^b^-^nuro^er^was^not  what 
iose"  yesterday  afternoon  at  the.  Metro-  be  called  assistance.  But  'hi&mat 

politan  Opera  House,  the  second  of  the  be  dismissed  without  extend^ 

work  in  America,  was  a gala  one  ip  honor  |.ommeht,  for  the  reason  that  we  w 

nnl  - of  the  .symphony  by  the  ° ^ 


ol  the  compose,-  who  was  present  on  „ of  the  symphony  ny  S^ansky  wa 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Wolf- Ferrari  could  not  !,nder  the ’ ‘‘^‘^rtable. 
o-et  away  from  Europe  in  time  to  liear  something  oatale 


^To^givl  'a  "detailed  catalogue  of  tf 
the  American  premiere.  However,  yester-  ||  conductors  readirii 

ilay  lie  was  called  before  the  curtain 


(would  wearv  to  say  that  lu 

’ );ni 


just  as  many  times  as  he  would  have 

been  the  opening  night.  j chief  endeavor  seemeu  ^ ^ jj'^h  weS 

The  audience  manifested  signs  of  the  Pnifica nt  altera  I ions  Furthermol 

liveliest  enthusiasm  after  the  .first  act  not  justified  y l ^“wed-  a regrettftb 
and  when  Mme.  Rita  Fornia  literally  the  P an(j  heaviness  in  the  strinf 
dragged  out  Mr.  Woft-Ferrari  the  ap-  TOU~nix*.  & roughness  which  hi 

plan:,"  became  deafening.  Many  times  i ara(juaiiy  increased  at  each  concer  sm 
the  bashful  composer  was  brought  for-  beginning  of  the  season.  ^ or>n 

ward,  and  finally  he  appeared  several 
times  alone. 

--0--  i equality  or  touen.  Later  behind  the  scenes  he  cried  with 

performance  "f  octaves  and  chord  joy.  U should  he  remembered  that  this 
r i-  well  balanced  and  was  tpc  first  time  that  Air.  W olf-t'  er- 


more  barefoot  dancing. 


rari  has  ever  heard  his  work  sung  in 
Dalian,  the  language  in  which  the  orig- 
inal book  was  written.  This  fact  taken  j 
together  with  the  others  that  he  was 
exremely  pleased  with  the  performance! 
and  unnerved  by  the  applause,  explained, 
liis  condition. 

After  the  second  act1  similar  scenes 
were  enacted  and  the  applause  became) 
almost  hysterical  when  Mr.  Wolf- Ferrari 
brought  forward  with  him,  not  without 
difficulty,  another  bashful  man,  Mr. 
Toscanini.  There  were  .=  ral  more  cur- 
tain calls  after  the  last  .u. 

The  delightful  opera  confirmed  the  im- 
pression it  had  made  on  the  opening 
pight,  and  its  interpreters  again  repeated 
their  admirably  rehearsed  in.,  ,natio;  s. 
Df  these  there  is  not  a single  one  which 
loes  not  have  Its  value  in  the  general 

nake-up  of  the  performance.  However. 


fhHowgevenrn^mlTbave  been  son 

unusual  reason  for  *'hJ?r7^ntk.y  tO‘ 
for  the  paces  at  which  M^Stransky  Jo 

been  no  reason  except  the  b 
could  naA  e oeeu  • were  ngi ; 

of  the  same  mind. 


THE  OPERA  CONCERT. 


debt, 


to 


Genr.aro 
Car  me  la 
\'alie)la 


Mightier  far 
Than  strength  of  nerve  or  sinew, 


and  with  deep  insight  into  its  lovely  soui. 
It  was  an  exquisite  performance  apd 
formed  the  climax  of  a truly  noble  conceit. 

H.  E.  K. 


Miss  Muriel  Grace  Mailers  Appears 
at  the  Republic  Theatre. 

The  weather  was  not  favorable  to  bare- 
foot dancing  in  general,  but  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Republic  Theatre  was  com 
fortable  yesterday  afternoon  when  Muriel 
Grace  Walters  set  out  to  give  an  exhi  ca- 
tion of  her  talents  as  an  unstockinged 
dancer  Miss  Walters  is  a follower  of  i al| 
Isadora  Duncan  and  although  of  Welsh  u.,,, 
birth  is  a local  product  so  far  as  her  ar  (.je,,nl 
tistry  is  conqemed.  She  calls  her  efforts 
“Nature  Dances”  and  there  is  md.edji 
much  more  liberal  exhibition  of  nature 
than  art  about  them.  . , 

Miss  Walters  wears  abbreviated  and 
diaphanous  draperies  and  dances  to  the 
music  of  such  composers  as  Beethoven 
Chopin  and  Mendelssohn.  Delibes  and 
Johann  Strauss  are  also  on  her  programme, 
but  as  they  were  represented  by  dance 


the  £ 

car.ir.:. 

The  fact  that  l :i 
fee  :;,  na  to-nigl'.t 
.’re  illnecs  of  Pd 


to  Mr.  Tos- 


-s  rova 


Is  not 


A-r 


u\ 


Alma  Gluck  and  Florence  Wickh.J 
Sing  Songs 

It  was  intended  that  Ermanno  Wi 
Fcrrari’s  cantata,  “La  Vita  Nuova’ 
^ung  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  1 
evening,  blit  the  illness  of  Pasqu 
Amato  upset  that  plan.  As  a ret 
n concert  was  improvised  on  Satur< 
■which  drew  a good  sized  audience  1 
evening. 

Mme.  Wlckam  was  heard  in  the  gri 
pir  from  “La  Favorlta,”  and  two  so 
in  English.  Mrs.  Gluck  sang  the  tl 
songs  which  are  closely  associated  v 
her  name,  “My  Laddie,”  "Tke  Land 
the  Sky-Blue  Water,  and  Will  u 
Wisn  ” Otto  Goritz  Was  heard,  in 


CIi3  W . 


without  iis  co 
Mr.  Wolf-Feir.i!  i \v 
i he  won-:  two  wceas 
k ives  ow  t ^ 

newest  op;  !•<■.  * * 

donna  ” will  be  :rau 
on  Friday  evening. 


is  no 
As  a :e-Tli 
c'.'.r.biy  [kunl  i’.'t 
to-r.i"!:;  - ifi 
•:'-?o 

■ r.  > ivifii  Atu- 

■ the  ; lest  tunc 
c.isT.  follows; 


...  -n  | 

“Abendstern”  “Tannhausi 


an  air  from  “The  Marriage  of  Flga 
and  I.orleberg’s  "Spielmann  s Lebc 
and  Heinrich  Hensel  sang  the  Fries 
from  “Die  Meistersinger.  Tlie  orcher 
was  under  the  direction  of  John  1 
ternack. 


nut  as  uiey  

music  no  interpretation  was  apparently 
needed!*0  Miss  Waiters  is  a slim,  younir 


cetta  

Sti’cna  * 

fJrazia  

To  Lon  no  

Rocco  

A Macaroni  Vendor.... 

\ To>-  Balloon  VenJor. 

A Water  Vendor 

Water  Vendor 

A Flower  Vendor.. 


r.i  Prof  Fleck’s  New  York  City  Orches- 
.''•a-him’  w tr&  yesterday  afternoon  gave  'the  second 

- 1 m the  series  of  free  concerts  made  po»U 

' cible  hv  The  Worlds  gift  o.  $10,000.  J 
- - e^cei  took  place  in  the  ^ 

. Mii.c.  park  avenue  and  smy-eisi.ii 

;':i  ! . i Street,  before  an  appreciative  audienc 

..ivi'-’imfi  v.'  0f  3,500  music  lover?.  Close  t ’ 

■ .pP'“  !p  , to  he  turned  away  when -the  capacity 

"cm  Mi  • the  auditorium  was  exhausted^ 

i • • ' Mme.  Rosalia  Chalia  was  the  • 

I>a-  r,o  a:h;  ; was  applauded  enthusiasticaUi 


wmman  with  some  sense  of  rhythm  am 
cavorts  about  gayly  or  sober  E 


i’hP  Town  Crier. 

A Young  bady 

A Voung  Man 

I A Young  Man 


MME.  FREMSTAD  ILL 


cavorts  about  gayiy  U1  L h iP  Voernr  Man., 

ing  to  the  character  ol  the  P , he  Fii-i  Anne. 

• it  all  is  in  the  manner  of  trio  Pecc]1,)  \Mne 


Minnie  Kg.' ner 

Nicola  Fosseiki 

Santo  Mandclli 

Desire  Defrerc 


“Aida”  Given  When  She  Is  Un- 
able to  Sing  in  “Armide.  ’ 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mme.  Fremstad. 
"Armide,"  which  was  to  have  beon  sung  at 
the  Metropolitan  last  night,  had  to  be  post- 
poned and  in  its  place  Verdi  s "Alda"  sub- 
stituted. As  Mr.  Caruso  sings  in  both  op- 
eras the  average  member  of  the  audience 
fas  probably  undisturbed,  and  if  to  the  few 
others  Gluck  Is  less  often  heard  than  Verdi, 
they  could  console  themselves  that  at  least 
so  far  as  Mr.  Caruso  is  concerned,  tin  Ital- 
ian opera  is  better  suited  to  his  particular 
styld  of  song.  The  tenor  was  in  splendid 
voice  and  gave  to  his  admirers  ample  op- 
portunity for  enthusiastic  applause. 

The  title  role  was  sung  effectively  by 
Mme.  Gadski,  and  Miss  Matzenauer  s mag- 
I nifleent  organ  tones  made  of  Amneris  a 
figure  well  to  be  remembered.  Mr.  Gilly 
was  the  Amonasro  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  fine 
artist's  voice  is  in  far  from  perfect  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Toscanini's  conducting  was,  as 
ver,  masterly. 


1 creates!  of ' the  Duncans  and 'is  a pleas- 
! £ ®'  si ‘ht  unless  it  lasts  too  long  and  one 
| has  something's®  to  do.  Then  its  charm 
) evaporates  soon. 


1 Sly3 Miss  Walters  is  aJiUle  late  to 


PossibiV  MISS  «• 

bestowed^ o^Vh^se 'dancers'^iT  bare  feet 

ties  might  have  pleased  a.  'th^Reambhc  hv 

\s  it  was.  her  tnends  at,  ^ 3.tPireat  IFehruary. 
Theatre  yesterday  appeared  to  teke 
poiovment  from  her  dancing.  1 his  seemea 

lobe  a foregone  conclusion  however,  as  | 

over  the  programme  were  the  word., 
into  the  hearts  of  the  audience 

Her  naked  (eel  step  tenderly  , 


Third  An  new 

Th  - I’d  ind  Man 

A Peasant  Woman. . • • 

First  Girl 

Second  Girl... 

FirfA  Cammorist 

Second  Cammorist 

First  Morra  Player 

Second  Morra  Player... 

The  Father 

V Young  Nurse 


Denise  Monk 

C.  (’haprflan 

.Michele  Samnieri 

Gius^l'nir.a  Giacol'a 

Rose  Heringt-ff 

Ficon  or-  Fish 

. ....  Giovanni  I - : gano 

Vittorio  N-  ' Mil 

Sau'o  M-’iidelH 

. . . . . . . . DeH'.r 

......  Michele 

. ^.Ghisepi.dna 


accompaniment.  Three  times  she  had 

how  .her  aeknowledsements  of  bho&  a 

j.lause  before,  the  audience  was  satisno 
This  was  the  programme. 

Bniiaiehod  Symphony,  alleiiro  moduato. 

da.T>'fe  r«>n  vy>\o. . . • Pori  chi 

“fWddo”  (“Gi o«gta  b-'jj' 


Mme.  v nruiv. 

Laurln  Suite.  Tanz,  . Ma?7.kou 

der  T^vorke.  saraibandc.  unn^oouiw. scc 


muinc.  , 

Songs,  "LiUJgi  dal  ,<a;o  h-» 

"Penser  d'Antanaa^- 

'I»  Preludes”  


Mass. 


Musical  Director.  Cleofoni 


General 

Tjanini.  . , 

The  work  is  to  be  presented 
J the  Chicago  company 


f;.  ; ; THE  PHILHARMONIC  S0CIE5 


n New 
durin' 


Mr.  Lhevinne  and  the  Emp« 
Concerto. 

The  notice  sent  to  the  news£ape!?  jjpi 

the  philharmonic  concert.  s 


“AIDA”  AT  THE  OPERA. 


?dr.  Caruso  Not  in  Good  Voice,  but  a 
Large  Audience  Applauds. 

“Alda”  can  be  depended  upon  to  draw 
a large  audience  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  when  Enrico  Caruso  as  the 
representative  of  the  Egyptian  General 
who  conquered  the  Ethiopians  brought 
home  as  a prisoner  King  Amonasro  and 


Josef  Lhevinne  Plays  Beethoven  an 
Mr.  Stransky  Reads  Schubert. 

The  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Soci- 
ety at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
had  at  least  one  merit  -hich  could  not 

be  disputed,  and  that  was  that  t^P  ^ 
gramme  was  compact.  It  con. 
Schubert's  C major  symphony.  Bee^ 
haven’s  E flat  concerto  and  the  prelud- 

to  Wagner  s “Die  Meistersinger.  lh 
pianist  » W • 

SUS’STS*  Ss  nissoizatioii 


phony  Orchestra  u 

the  representative  of  the  vlsl  ® Kv! 
lion)  explained  that,  although  there  t* 
no  novelties  on  the  programmes  <|'I 
concerts  to  he  given  in  Car"cSle  l , 
Thursday  evening  and  Saturday  af tel 
each  nevertheless  contained  one  wonk  B 
had  had  but  a single  hearing  i • ' 

It  would  have  been  a little  mote  ac 
to  have  said  but  two  hearings,  f 
works  were  on  the  programmes  otJ. 

3 and  6 of  last  year,  and  it  has  been 
roars  since  the  afternoon  cone 
Philharmonic  Society  could  by  any 


4 


f the  fftinL!  I nation  be  called  rehearsals,  as 
\ ears  apo  they  were  and  fcr  years  after- 
'vard  they  were  euphemistically  called, 
hhe  press  agent's  announcements,  tor 
which  the  newspapers  shoulder  responsibil- 
ity In  a spirit  of  amiability  which  ought 
not  to  be  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted 
might  be  interpreted  as  a recognition  <j 
the  fact  (frequently  brought  to  the  notiq 
of  the  artists  from  Boston  whom  New  Tor 
delights  to  honor)  that  It  is  not  altogether 
igreeable  to  the  patrons  of  orchestral  con- 
certs to  have  the  splendid  orchestra  from 
Boston  come  here  and  either  repeat  com- 
positions which  we  have  Just  heard  from 
one  or  two  of  our  local  orchestras,  or  an- 
ticipate a composition  which  has  already 
been  set  down  on  the  list  for  the  same  or 
the  next  week. 

But  it  would  seem  to  be  absurd  to  quarrel 
with  our  visitors  when  our  local  organiza- 
tions do  the  same  thing.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  seriousness  involved  in  the  matter,  ex- 
cept that  which  oppresses  the  soul  of  the 
reviewer.  Beethoven's  pianoforte  concerto 
was  played  at  a concert  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  yesterday  afternoon  In  Car- 
negie Hall  by  Mr.  Lhevinne;  in  the  same 
hour  it  was  played  by  Mr.  Bachaus  at  a 
concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  at  the 
Century  Theatre.  It  had  been  played  by 
the  latter  on  Friday.  The  public  had  its 
choice  yesterday  between  the  two  places, 

[ the  two  artists  and  the  two  supporting  in- 
stitutions; nobody  ("except  a bird,”  ac- 
cording to  the  Irish  bull  said  to  have  been 
made  by  a Hebrew  banker  in  Vienna)  could 
have  been  expected  to  be  in  both  places  at 


either  by  the  dynamic  Assaults  which  Mr. 

Mahler  made  upon  it  or  the  restless  and 
distorted  tempi  of  Mr.  Stransky.  This  un- 
happy restlessness  culminated  toward  the  v ' — ‘ — - — 

close  of  the  last  movement  in  a race  on  the  first  Performance  Here  of  a Trio  by 


the  flonzaley  quartet. 
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part  of  all  the  players,  which  seemed  to  be 
actuated  only  by  the  principle:  "Let  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost!”  H.  E.  K. 

The  Symphony  Society,  under  Walter  1 
Damrosch,  gave  a concert  at  the  Cen-  I 
tury  Theatre. 


1 ( 
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Ml  TIDE  MUSIC 
II  WHITING  COM! 

Archaic  Songs  and  Dances  for 
Voice,  Flute,  Viola  da  Gamba 
and  Harpsichord. 

CANTATA  BY  GEAN  RAMEAU 


An  Afternoon  of  Reposeful  Compositions 
Gives  Pleasure  to  a Good 
Sized  Audience. 


Arthur  Whiting  gave  the  second  and 
last  of  his  university  recitals  at  Rumford 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  These  recitals 
form  part  of  a course  in  the  music  of  the 


the  Son  of  Bach. 

I he  second  subscription  concei  t of  the 
rjonzaley  Quartet  at  (he  Carnegie  Lyceum 
last  c\  piling  was  made  especially  infer- 
estmg  by  Ihe  first  performance  of  a com- 
position by  Wilhelm  Friedernann  Bach 

,s,  « * “sonata  a Ire,”  for  two  violins 
and  cell..  A manuscript  copy  of  (hi* 
was  recently  found  in  the  library  nf  (j.  p 
Weston  of  Boston  by  Mr.  Betti,  leader  of 
| the  Flonzaley  Quartet,  and  it  pleased  him 
so  much  that  he  determined  to  produce  il 
Friedernann  Bach,  sometimes  called 
the  Halle  Bach,  was  the  oldest  son  of  the 
great  (Sebastian  Bach  and  studied  under 
hirrr  He  became  a master  organist,  one 
of  the  greatest  experts  in  fugue,  and  on 
the  whole  one  of  the  ablest  musicians  in 
Germany.  Unfortunately  he  was  given 
lo  dissolute  habits,  which  eventually 
worked  his  ruin,  and  he  died  in  wretched- 
ness.  His  works  were  numerous,  but 
they  a,-*  not  published,  and  the  manu- 
scripts might  be  discovered  anywhere 
t rom  Beersheba  to  Boston.  / 

The  composition  is  in  three  movements/ 
the  first  of  which,  a presto  roa  graziosoj 
has  a slow  introduction  of  uncotnmd 
d.gnity.  The  presto  itself  is  a piece 
genuinely  beautiful  music  and  writte 
with  high  skill  for  ..the  three  instrument,. 
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the  same  time:  but  no  doubt  there  were  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 


many  individuals  In  the  two  audiences  who, 
while  they  enjoyed  the  offering  extended  to 
them,  wondered  occasionally  how  it  com- 
pared with  that  to  which  the  other  congre- 
gation was  receiving.  Ought  the  newspa- 
pers to  try  to  satisfy  their  curiosity?  As 
matters  exist  in  dur  present  operatic  re- 
gime, it  would  be  foolish  for  one  to  attempt 
to  do  so.  Kissing  goes  by  favor;  so  does 
the  patronage  of  local  orchestras;  and 
with  it,  generally,  estimate  (not  apprecia- 
tion) of  the  value  of  all  things  with  which 
their  performances  are  concerned.  What 
was  thought  of  Mr.  Bachaus's  performance 
of  Beethoven’s  concerto  had  frank  expres- 
sion In  the  columns  of  this  journal  last 
Saturday;  what  was  thougnt  of  Mr.  Lhe- 

1“  vlnne’s  performance  must  have  equally 
_ frank  expression  to-day. 

Imprimis:  It  was  not  a poetical  interpre- 
tation of  the  work.  It  is  discouraging,  to 
|say  the  least,  to  lovers  of  music  who  have 
healthy  tastes  to  hear  hypersentimentality 
n the  reading  of  any  composer’s  works,  be- 
cause it  turns  healthy  minds  against  the 
art;  but  it  is  equally  disappointing  to  the 
lovers  of  music  who  are  just  as  sane  to 
observe  rudeness  In  the  interpretation  of 
any  work  written  by  so  splendidly  sound 
an  artist  as  Beethoven.  And  Mr.  Lhevinne  i 
was  frequently  rude  in  his  utterance  of 
Beethoven’s  beautiful  and  emotionally 
symmetrical  concerto  yesterday.  It  was 
not  technically  perfect;  but  despite  the  wide 
prevalence  of  “virtuosity"  (a  fearful  word!) 
no  stress  need,  or  ought  to,  be  laid  on  that 
feature.  A well  constructed  machine  is 
more  perfect  in  the  mere  technic  of  piano- 
forte playing  than  the  best  of  our  virtuosi. 
No  machine  can  play  a Beethoven  concerto 
half  as  well  as  Mr.  Lhevinne  played 
the  "Emperor”  yesterday,  despite  his 
s'ips.  They  were  negligible  features; 
the  elements  which  could  not  be  over- 
looked were  those  which  are  inherent 
the  beautiful  soul  of  music  which 
the  concerto  embodies.  When  Mr.  Lhe- 
vinne overlooked  these  he  necessarily 
taused  a curious  questioning  into  his 
musicianship.  He  had  an  unsympathetic 
iccompaniment,  Mr.  Stransky  displaying 
a singular  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  by  treating  nearly  all  the  twtti  pas- 
sages as  if  they  were  merely  so  much 
i empUssage,  to  be  disposed  of  as  quickly 
is  possible,  so  that  the  solo  Instrument 
might  enter  again  (a  notion  violently  and 
listinctively  in  disagreement  with  that  of 
Beethoven,  the  author);  but  that  did  not 
xcuse  the  careless  and  coarse  treatment 
Li|°f  the  Passages  in  the  solo  which  connect 
the  principal  themes  of  the  first  move- 
ment and  the  lost.  These  passages  are 
also  of  the  essence  of  the  concerto,  and  a 
keen  interpreter  would  have  as  little  over- 
looked their  significance  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  thunderous  effects  which  were  out 
af  all  balance  with  the  rest  as  he  would 
lave  neglected  the  correct  enunciation  of 
he  principal  themes.  As  for  the  accom- 
paniment, it  was  on  a par  with  that  given 
o Miss  Parlow's  performance  of  the 
lolin  concerto  week  before  last— except 


given  by  Mr.  Whiting  at  certain  colleges. 

If  any  one  is  laboring  under  the  delusion 
that  concerts  of  this  kind  are  dull  or 
pedantic  he  should  rid  his  mind  of  that 
notion  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  the 
jmusic  is  all  pleasing  and  most  of  it  is 
delightful. 

j The  programme  yesterday  comprised 
vocal  and  instrumental  pieces.  It  began 
with  a musette,  satabande  and  forlane 
in  rondo  form  by  Couperin,  who  lived 
jffom  1668  to  1733,  and  seemingly  en- 
deavored to  embody  in  music  the  whole 
[spirit  of  the  gallantry  of  his  time.  These 
[were followed  by  Jean  Phillippe  Rameau’s 
‘vLa  Timide”  and  "Tambourin.”  These 
(were  played  by  the  same  instruments, 

[namely,  viola  da  gamba,  flute  and  harp- 
sichord, in  the  capable  hands  of  Paul 
| Refer,  George  Barrere  and  Mr.  Whiting. 

But  there  is  room  for  suspicion  that  at 
least  one  of  these  pieces  was  made  for 
the  keyboard  instrument  alone. 

Mrs.  Edith  Chapman  Goold  then  sang 
Lully’s  “Ma  petite  revue,”  an  unknown 
authdfr’s  ‘‘Belle  qui  tiens  ma  vie,"  Gillier’s 
“Auparavant”  and  two  delicious  berger- 
ettes,  “Le  joli  mois  de  Mai”  and  “Maman, 
dites  moi.” 

interesting  flute  pieces  by  Leclair,  an 
adagio  and  gig.  Mr.  Refer  played  aj 
“Plainte”  by  Marais  and  “Le  Papillon” 
by  De  Caix  d’Hervelois,  both  dating  from 
1700,  and  Mr.  Whiting  gave  a chaconne  by 
Couperin  and  a rigaudon  by  Rameau,!  °ning  of 


time  of  (be  great, 
reolto  vivace,  is 


The  Germans  have  in  recent  years  re- 
sented the  accusation  that  they  did  not 
like  good  singing  and  from  time  to  time 
have  pointed  with  pride  at  some  illus- 


It  belongs  plainly  enough  to  the  perio, 

, Gei man  chamber  nusic  following  thi  tration  of  their  vocal  art.  They  have 
Bach.  The  finale  been  of  late  pointing  very  industriously 


....  c pom. 

but  has  less  oF  the  fmln‘ng  m.ovem?nt,  at  Elena  Gerhard t,  a singer  of  songs, 
characterizes  the  first  movement Sm  thaIi  frequently  gives  a “lieder  abend.” 
'LL?  T'^dle  m®vement  is  a larahettn  sometliiies  with  the  distinguished  assist- 
f in.  jnatter  and  manner  it  serves  anoe  OI"  Prof-  Arthur  Nikisch. 

C„]  listener  > Fi,1?  1!1'nd  of  the  thought-  Elena  Gerhardt,  having  been  dis- 

lo  be  tLaL  of  FriedfmanteRmh’  T™  i covewd  he:'  own  P*°Ple’ 

He  died  in  1784,  a nd  if  he  produced  sucLh  'to  com®  to  t he  Unlt?d  States 

K barbarianS’  fOT  dCSP,te 

of  this  movement  i^l^aki^  °f  the  ^ 

hoven  « imitate  Beet- 

in ^ for  A 1 S?  d ?uccessions,  the  voic- 
lng  tot  the  three  instruments  and  tho 

K&rsr?,  feiES 
sstsg  &ZJZ  ,,»d  wW* 

glori" 
tasia 


was  bound 
the  country 
despite 

proclamation  through 
that  the  Americans 
‘know  nothing  about  lyric  art,  all  the  ex- 
ponents of  it  turn  this  way  as  soon  as 
they  think  they  have  been  sufficiently 
advertised. 

Elena  Gerhardt  made  her  American 
debut  yesterday  afternoon  in  a song 


markable  glimpses  into  V,  , debut  yesterday  atternoon  m a sont 

FJ?Fified  fa ther ^°“ CIn-oma ti c ' kAi* nL  ^ecitai  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  within  t 

^asjaand  Fugue.”  1 <m’  quarter  of  an  hour  of  beginning  her  pro 


is  not%llZ|m°Hemem’i.e  lt  understood, 
not^ront^p'untaj,  ]^iRSitD?s^  much^no*^’  ^ 
m0L  /L''hi”.iJ:ne.Kh°uid  expect  the  lento  I 


not 


However'ife^wS1  Ce-niury  trio  to  I™- 

by  xLr8  “ 

Poohan  and  D’Archambeau 
I ne  otner  numbers  i he  »v>.. 


Betti, 


were  Beethoven VbeFS...°"_the.  P^^mmej' 


quar»,et,  in  A major,] 

Mr.  Barr&re  followed  with  two  A‘  fiat,  opus  IfF, <U1An-  , w,!-^k'S  quartet  -in 
- *-  •••  Agam  it  is  a pleasure 


opus  18,.  No. 

A fiat,  opus 
to -record  the  pn 


at  a Flonzalef  concert.  °f”"  'a‘'ge  audience 


'®  f0!  ,1C  music  in  this 


both  excellently  performed  on  a harpsi- 
chord of  modern  make. 

The  final  number  was  a cantata  entitled 
“Le  Berger  P’idele,”  by  Rameau,  written 
for  soprano  voice,  with  accompaniment  of 
flute,  viola  da  gamba  and  harpsichord. 
This  was  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
cantata  form  as  it  survived  in  the  days 
of  Rameau.  With  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Italians  this  form  had  developed  to 
considerable  importance  an  consisted 
of  an  air  or  airs  preceded  by  recitative, 
each  air  constructed  in  much  the  same 
'style  as  the  opera  and  oratorio  melodies 
of  the  time. 

Rameau’s  cantata  consisted  of  three 
airs,  each  with  its  introductory  recita- 
tive. First  came  a plaintive  air,  then  a 
gay  one  and  finally  one  “lively  and  gra- 
cious.” The  composition  as  a whole 
proved  to  be  one  of  no  small  difficulty 
and  bristled  with  artifice.  It  lacked  the 
spontaneous  fluency  and  grace  of  some 
of  the  smaller  pieces  heard  in  the  same 
concert  and  served  to  remind  one  that 
Rameau  was  a master  who  found  it  es- 
sential to  his  welfare  sometimes  to  satisfy 
the  artificial  tastes  of  polite  society. 

The  concert  was  most  enjoyable,  for 
most  of  this  old  music  possesses  a restful 
charm  seldom  found  in  the  compositions 
of  to-day.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to 
dilate  on  the  historical  aspects  of  the 
entertainment  and  to  tell  learned  things 
about,, the  viola  da  gamba  and  the  harpsi- 
chord, but  there  does  not  seem  |to  be 
any  pressing  call  for  the  information. 

Mr.  Whiting,  lectures  on  this  music 
when  he  visits  the  colleges,  but  he  did  not 
talk  to  his  audience  yesterday.  He 


hat  there  were  some  lamentable  failures  I permitted  his  hearers  to  enjoy  the  music 

,f  »nt-v  nn  the  th{,  players  Qf  --S  ~ " -■  ' ■ ’ " 

e fifst  and  last 


entry  on  the  part  of  the  players  of  an<i  allowed  the  music  to  speak  for  itself 
wind  instruments  in  ..ie  first  =r,a  i--.  This  it  does  right  pleasantly 


P£ 
the 

novements. 

The  concert  began  with  Schubert's  Sym- 


„ . It  is  gen- 
erally simple  in  character,  straightfor- 
ward in  style  and  just  music  without 


ihony  in  C (the  familiar  one  of  rnn-Jl",  atly  P01  tent.ous  mission.  For  these  reasons 

■v"  - - - — , * u ,..j  . course)  | it  bi  mgs  happiness  to  the  soul  and  peace 

to  the  mind.  May  Mr.  Whiting  give  us 


nd  ended  with  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meiater- 
„.  ‘lr,ser  von  Niirnberg.  The  latter  was  one  ! nlo’’e  of  it  next  season. 

(JI  ,t  Mr.  Stranslty’s  show  pieces  at  his  first  

11  oncert;  the  former  he  had  also  produced 
A discussion  of  yesterday’s  performance 
vould  bring  no  credit  to  Mr.  Stransky  or 
lis  orchestra.  The  beauty  which  ues  i 
he  music  of  Schubert  cannot  be  achieved 
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| “TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE”  SUNG. 

Mr.  Wolf-Ferrarl  Stays  in  Town  on 
Purpose  to  Hear  It. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
night . “Tristan  und  Isolde”  was  per- 
formed. Mme.  Gadski  was  the  Isolde  on 
this  occasion,  and  her  serious  and  care- 
fully studied  interpretation  of  the  role 
gave  pleasure  to  a numerous  audience, 
as  it  has  often  done  before.  The  other 
members  of  the  cast  were  familiar  friends 
except  Putnam  Griswold,  whose  King 
'Mark  is  as  yet  young  in  this  city.  It  is 
,a  dignified  and  interesting  impersonation. 

| Mme.  Matzenauer  as  Brangane,  Mr. 
[Weil  as  Kv.rve.nal  and  Mr.  Burrian  as 
Tristan  were  the  other  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  cast.  Mr.  Toscanini,  whose 
industry  is  now  unflagging,  conducted , 
i the  performance.  His  reading  of  this 
music  is  most  admirable  and  it  has  im- 
proved much  since  it  was  first  heard 
Jin  New  York.  Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari, 
composer  of  “Le  Donne  Curiose.”  was 
to  have  gone  to  Chicago  to  superintend 
final  rehearsals  of  his  “Jewels  of  the 
Madonna,”  but  he  remained  in  New  York 
especially  to  hear  “Tristan  und  Isolde” 
conducted  by  Toscanini. 


RUSSIAN  BALLET’S  FAREWELL. 


Fair  Sized  and  Friendly  Audience 
Applauds  tbe  Dancers. 

The  farewell  appearance  of  the  Im- 
perial Russian  Ballet  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon  drew 
a fairly  large  audience  notwithstanding 
the  unfavorable  weather.  The  perform- 
ance was  made  specially  interesting  by 
the  first  appearance  of  Alexander  Voli- 
nine  in  other  than  the  divertissements,  as 
he  was  the  Franz  in  “Coppeiia,”  a pari 
formerly  taken  by  Mikial  Mordkin.who  is 
to  appear  at  the  Winter  Garden. 

With  the  exception  of  Franz  the  cast 
was  the  same  as  in  the  former  presenta- 
tions of  “Coppeiia. ”?  Mr.  Volinine  was 
warmlv  received.  aft,- 


quart 

gramme  had  plainly  shown  why  the 
Germans  pointed  at  her  with  pride.  Miss 
Geras,; at  is  welcome  and  her  stay  in  the 
land  of  the  musical  barbarians  will  un- 
doubtedly be  profitable.  When  she  goes 
home  she  wili  probably  tell  her  country- 
ire  i many  instructive  things,  which  at’toi 
the  manner  of  their  kind  they  will  refuse 
to  believe. 

One  of  the  things  which  she  will  tell 
them  and  which  they  will  not  believe 
is  that  she  found  thousands  of  people 
in  the  United  States  who  understood 
and  appreciated  her  art.  Miss  Gerhardt 
is  in  some  respects  an  ideal  singer  of 
' songs.  She  has  her  limits,  as  every  other 
singer  has,  but  within  them  she  is  a true 
artist  and  an  eloquent  interpreter. 

In  the  first  place  she  has  a,  voice  excel- 
lently suited  to  her  calling  and  her  meth- 
ods are  perfectly  adapted  to  her  under- 
takings. Her  natural  voice  is  most, 
agreeable,  a full  blooded  soprano,  rich, 
Warm  and  of  sufficient  power,  especially 
in  the  splendid  middle  register.  The 
scale  is  well  equalized  and  the  tone  pro- 
duction is  of  unusual  mastery.  Miss 
Gerhardt  has  found  the  secret  of  color- 
ing. She  can  sing  from  the  bottom  of 
her  scale  almost  to  the  top  in  full  voice, 
letting  loose  all  the  resonance  of  her 
organ,  and  she  can  sing  from  the  top 
almost,  to  the  bottom  in  the  light,  thin 
quality  customarily  called  “head”  tone, 
which  enables  her,  to  give  forth  a most 
exquisite  mezza  voce  and  to  impart,  to 
certain  passages  that  remote,  intro- 
spective feeling  required  to  meet  exactly 
the  demands  cf  many  songs. 

Her  phrasing  is  for  the  most  part  good, 
though  in  one  or  two  places  yesterday 
there  were  small  idiosyncrasies  which 
raised  questions.  She  enunciates  her 
texts,  clearly  and  generally  without  dis- 
turbance of  the  poise  of  the  tone  producing - 
organs,  though  here,  being  a German,  she 
never  hesitates  to  sacrifice  beauty  of  tone 
to  intelligibility  when  the  two  seem  to 
her  to  come  into  opposition. 

She  interprets  her  songs  with  much  in- 
sight and  with  communicative  influence. 
There  were  I imes  yesterday  when 
held  her  audience  ■ intent  on  every  tone 
and  syllable,  and  the  a.pplause  was  of  the 
kind  which  signifies  genuine  enjoyment . 

S ‘Hubert’s  “Die  fore  lie”  and  “Wohm” 
irf  the  first  group  of  her  programme  ni- 
ablcd  her  to  display  to  advantage  her  skill 
in  the  delivery  of  airy  and  delicate  music 
of  vivacious  movement,  with  the  ro- 
mance from  “Rosamunde”  she  first  o.is- 
elosed  he-  remarkable  command,  of  thin 
tone,  which  could,  not  at  any  instant  be 
charged  w.i:h  the  undesirable  whiteness 
found  in  ihe  emission  of  many  singers. 
Her  voiding  of  the  song  too  was  poeiic 
and  tonening.  Her  "Erl  Kouig”  wa-  well 
planned,  but  here  the  resources  of  the 
voice  seemed  to  be  insufficient. 
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Her  ■seobndjgSou.'), cons'  ingof  Brahms's 
sonjD  v 5ie.- 01'  tn>  An  dir 

' v.  a Li  iU.iful  revelation  oi 
Win.  .-if.  Gcrm-r  s call  “ionigkeit " coupled 
wi.ii  goad  singing  The  " Vergeblisches 
Svatidciflm”  came  nest,  and  it  would  be' 
difti<  Hu  li>  recall  a no*,  he.-  delivery  of  it  so 
ade<|ii...e  in  variety  aid  duim iness  oi  ex-, 
ptekuion . “Incmer  lcise  '-vird  mein 

Schlummer'  was  read  wi;li  toveiy  senti- 
'rneii.  and  'Schwalbe  sag'  mir  an”  with 
grace  and  elegance  of  style. 

The  "S.ipphische  Ode"  was  sung  with 
deep  feeling  and  rare  beauty  of  tone, 
while  i-j  “Her  Schmied"  Miss  Gerhardi 
poured  out  a flood  of  her  splendid  full 
middle  register,  which  throughout  the 

• recite  I she  used  wit  a continence.  This 
song.  to.  well  as  .he  "S: lindchen,”  had  to 

’ t>e  repe  tied. 

p The  entertainment  concluded  with  a 
thi"d  group,  comprising  two  songs  of 
Richard  Strauss  ar.d  four  of  Hugo  Wolf. 

• The  accompaniments  were  well  played 
(and  sometimes  more  than  merely  well 

' by  Paula  Hegner. 


THE  VOLPE  ORCHESTRA 


An  Interesting*  Italian 
phony. 


Sym- 


those  of 
gradually 


.TWO  OPERAS  YESTERDAY. 

' . tHl- 


As  local  orchestral  concerts  go 
the  Volpe  Symphony  Society  are 
working  their  way  to  recognition,  not  only 
by  virtue  of  their  merits  as  performances 
but  also  by  the  character  of  their  pro- 
grammes. At  the  second  subscription  con- 
cert. whlqh  took  place  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Mr.  Volpe  not  only  had  the  temerity  to 
put  a symphony  by  an  Italian  composer  of  : 
local  habitation  on  the  programme,  but  lie 
Showed  his  interest  in  the  work  by  con- 
ducting it  without  score  and  giving  it  a 
jierformance  of  finer  technical  quality  than 
we  have  yet  heard  from  his  orchestra.  The 
Symphony,  in  the  key  of  D minor,  is  the 
creation  of  Signor  Pietro  Floridia,  who 
has  lived  for  some  years  in  America,  di- 
viding his  time  between  Cincinnati  and 
New  York.  The  work  was  composed  some 
twelve  or  more  years  ago,  and,  as  Mrs. 
Flint  informs  us  in  the  notes  on  last 
night's  programme,  won  the  first  prize  of 
the  Societa  del  Quartetto  in  Milan  and 
was  played  at  Monte  Carlo  in  1S99.  The 
signor  belongs  to  the  many  who  have 
found  the  doors  of  the  Italian  opera  houses 
closed  to  them  because  they  do  not  I 
belong  to  the  inner  brotherhood  of  whom 
Puccini  is  the  chief,  but  he  has  written 
operas  which  have  been  performed  suc- 
cessfully in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  like  those  ! • 
of  Wolf- Ferrari;  they  disclose  a tincture  of 
Teutonism  in  them.  One  of  them,  entitled 
“Maruzza,”  would  deserve  a hearing  in 
New  York,  and  would  probably  have  re- 
ceived it  had  not  the  conditions  enforced 
upon  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  the 
last  few  years  prevailed.  The  chief  sig- 
nincance  of  Signor  Wolf-Ferrari's  success 
with  ‘‘II  Segreto  cli  Susanna"  and  "Le 
Donne  Curiose”  lies  in  the  prospect  which 
It  opens  of  our  operatic  emancipation,  it 
Is  plain  that  Signor  Floridia  has  fdlt  the  in 
liuencc  of  German  art,  like  Sgambati,  Mar- 
tucci  and  Wolf-Ferrari,  or  he  would  never 
have  composed  a symphony.  Yet,  like  t lie 
first  two,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  j 
symphonic  music  which  can  be  heard  with 
pleasure  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  holds  ^ 
stubbornly  to  old  Ideals.  The  symphony 
performed  last  night,  though  only  twelve 
years  old.  still  speaks  the  instrumental 
Idiom  of  the  Mendelssohnian  epoch,  but  is 
none  the  less  pleasurable  on  that  ac- 
count. It  still  rests  on  melody  as  its 
chief  support,  but  no  real  lovet 

of  music  is  likely  to  quarrel  with  him 
on  that  account.  No  modern  revolutionist  | 
has  been  daring  or  impudent  enough  to  de- 
clare himself  opposed  to  melody  as  the 
life-blood  of  music:  the  only  question  that 
has  arisen  Is  as  to  what  constitutes  melody. 
Signor  Floridia  holds  to  old  notions,  hut 
he  also  knows  what  is  due  to  the  other 
elements',  and  he. has  paid  tribute  to  them 
all.  The  Scherzo  in  his  symphony  proved 
to  he  a delightful  piece  in  every  way,  and 
if  there  was  not  all  the  effect  of  develop- 
ment possible  in  his  first  movement  there 
was  at  least  fine  dignity  and  olemoi  -il 
forcefulness  in  the  themes  of  ids  first 
movement.  Altogether,  it  was  a pleasant 
composition  to  listen  to  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  judicious  listener  . agei 
to  make  a liotter  acquaintanee  with  the 
products  of  the  composer's  talent. 


"Koenigsklnder”  in  the  Afternoon  and 
Gluck’s  “Orfeo”  in  the  Evening. 

A special  performance  of  Humper- 
dinck’s “Kbnigskinder”  was  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  term  “special”  is  used 
to  describe  any  performance  which  is  not 
included  in  the  subscription  series,  and 
often  it  means  a benefit.  But  “Konigs- 
kinder”  was  not  presented  yesterday  for 
any  benefit  except  that  of  numerous 
children  who  were  present  and  appeared 
to  enjoy  the  opera  The  audience  also 
contained  many  adults.  The  cast  was 
that  which  has  been  heard  at  all  the  pre- 
vious performances  of  the  work  this  sea- 
son. Its  merits  have  often  been  dis- 
cussed and  commended,  but  perhaps 
sufficient  emphasis  has  not  always  been 
laid  on  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Goritz's 
Spielin' inn.  His  development  of  the 
character  is  most  artistic,  and  the  pathos 
which  he  puts  into  the  last  scene  is  touch- 
ing. 

In  the  evening  the  subscription  series 
moved  forward  with  a repetition  of 
Gluck's  “Orfeo  ed  Euridice,”  with  Mme. 
Matzenauer  again  in  the  chief  rdle.  Once 
more  this  artist  impressed  an  audience 
by  the  largeness  and  dignity  of  her 
methods.  She  sings  all  the  music  with 


programme,  particularly,’'  so  far  as  inter- 
pretation was  concerned/.  In  the  delightful 
air  from  Cimarosa’s  "II  Matrimonio  se- 


> / t I 


greto,”  beginning  with  the  words  "Pria  che  , -»ttt  i \r  1 O 

Mr.  Bond  also  sang  a group  of  U Alt  1 1 — i J .M—. 


spunti." 

English 


songs  by  American  composers 


(Cadman.  James  H.  Rogers  and  De  Koven)  _ n » 

and  a group  of  French  airs  by  David.  IVilVIh.  I t I KAil^lN!  Ab  bILUA. 


( haminade  and  Massenet,  but  the  greater  — 

part  of  his  programme  was  devoted  to  Shows  Moments  of  Brilliancy  in  "Ri<| 


breadth  of  style,  though  it  must  be  ad 
lat  there  are  ihferior  moments  ii 


mitted  that  there  are  ihferior  moments  in 
her  inferno  scene.  But  she  rises  to  great 
heights  of  passionate  expression  in  the 
interpolated^  “Divinities  qu  Styx”  and  in 
the  “Che  faro  senza  Euridice.”  In  the 
Elysian  fields  scene  she  is  admirable  in 
the  repose  and  finish  of  her  delivery. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 


music  by  Italian  composers  and  set  to 
Italian  words.  Mr.  Bond's  enunciation  and 
pronunciation  of  Italian  airs  and  songs  is 
little  short  of  perfection,  if  at  all.  but, 
much  as  national  pride  has  been  flattered 
by  his  interest  in  the  vernacular,  it  cannot 
he  honestly  said  that  his  use  of  English  is 
greatly  to  he  commended.  Phrases  like  "I 
love  thee  so,"  in  MV.  De  Koven’s  song, 
came  out  plainly  enough,  but  not  so  the 
lines  which  tell  of  the  reason  of  the  ex- 
cessive love.  Mr.  Bond's  English  is  only 
distinguishable  when  one  can  follow  the 
printed  words  of  the  songs,  and  the  audi- 
ence was  not  permitted  to  lean  on  this 
crutch  yesterday. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  singers  performance 
was  as  delightful  as  ever  It  was  in  its  ex- 
hibition of  all  the  elements  of  artistic  vo- 
calization, and  a fine  audience  enjoyed  it  to 
the  utmost.  H.  E.  K. 


cletto"  at  the  Metropolitan. 


Ii  i i ...  Dimitri 

Rigoletu , Dink 

Sparafucil- Andrea  de  Begun)  I 

M'Addalena  Jeanne  Maubou  I 

Giovanna  I Emma  Horn  i t?"  I 

Monterone  . Paolo  Ananli  | 

Maruilo  Bernard  lleg- 

Borsa  Angelo  Bad 

Ceprano  Vincenzo  Kesehigu. 

L.a  Contessa Helen  Maplcat 


Jptllai 

l,i  Id, 


f'thef 

veil 


MR.  BONCI’S  RECITAL. 


Tenor  Sings  Songs  In  Italian,  English, 
and  French  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Mr.  Alexander  Bond,  Recently  returned 
from  Europe  and  South  America,  reap- 
peared yesterday  in  New  York  for  the 
first  time  sides  last  season,  giving  a 
song  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall.  There 

i was  a compact  body  of  demonstrative 

Mme.  GaJskij,  Lenora  Sparkes  as  Amor  enthusiasts  who  greeted  him  warmly  and 


Mme.  Rappold  as  Euridice  (instead  of 

~ dsi  " - " ’ " ‘ 


and  Alma  Gluck  as  the  Happy  Shade.  It 
must  be  really  a happy  thing  to  be  such  a 
smiling  and  musical  shade  as  Mme.  Gluck, 
and  she  seems  to  enjoy  it.  Joy  being 
communicative,  she  gives  pleasure  to  the 
audience.  Miss  Sparkes,  always  con- 
scientious and  capable  in  her  line,  dis- 
charged her  duties  with  credit. 

Mme.  Rappold  has  a voice  suitable  to 
the  music  of  Euridice  and  she  sings  in  tune. 
But  beyond  this  praise  cannot  go.  As  in 
all  her  other  roles,  she  is  quite  colorless. 
Here  she  is|indeed  a shade,  and  a very  pale 
one  at  that.  Mr.  Toscanini  was  in  the 
conductor’s  chair  and  his  fine  taste  and  un- 
flagging enthusiasm  governed  and  per- 
meated the  representation.  The  audi- 
ence was  of  good  size.  The  Gluck  operas 
seem  to  be  growing  in  public  favor. 


Mme.  Tetrazzini’s  “guest"  engag  I 
men!  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Housl 
is  serving  only  to  display  her  in  tb[ 
roles  in  which  she  has  been  heard 
the  .Manhattan  Opera  House,  tfhe  hal 
already  sung  Lucia  and  Violetta,  ar 
last  evenig  she  added  Glda  to  this  UU 
in  the  first  performance  of  “Rigolettt 
made  at  the  Opera  this  season.  ■' 

Gilda  has  never  been  one  of  the  sing 
||  cr's  most  successful  roles,  nor  is  ! 

, now.  Still  it.  has  moments  of  surpass 
j ins  brilliancy,  and  many  more  of  e> 
|ceiler.co.  eHr  performance  of  tl 
| “Caro  Name"  was  applauded,  hut  n< 
repeated.  In  the  third  and  fourth  act 
I especially  in  the  quartet,  Mme.  Tet  rat 
/.ini  was  singing  sit  her  best. 

Dimitri  Smirnoff  was  not  a very  ii 
spiring  Duke,  and  his  singing  did  n< 

I give  reason  for  much  pleasure.  M 
j Giliy  was  heard  in  the  title  role  ar 
i gave  u tolerably  good  performance, 
i though  his  voice  sounded  rough 
I times.  Mme.  Mattbourg  was  exeelle 
as  Maddalena,  acting  with  great  chan 
and  singing  the  music  well.  The  opei 
was  conducted  by  Giuseppe  Sturaji 
( The  audence  was  very  large. 


MR.  BONCFS  SONG  RECITAL. 


exhibited  great  pleasure  In  his  perform- 
ance, which  had  much  to  give  pleas- 
ure. 

First  and  foremost  was  Mr.  Bond’s 
delightful  and  finished  art  of  vocalism, 
which  includes  many  of  the  highest  at- 
tributes of  style  and  method;  pure  le- 
gato, extreme  finish  in  phrasing,  man- 
agement of  tlte  breath  and  production 
of  tone,  flexibility  of  technique,  clear 
and  polished  action.  It  is  an  inestim- 
able, boon  that  Mr.  Bond  should  make 
liis  contribution  to  the  public  knowledge 


ne  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 


Mr.  Fiedler  put  the  adimirable  musicians 
rom  Boston  to  a dubious  use  at  their  con- 
lert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  when  he 
iad  them  play  that  more  than  amorphous 
thing,  Debussy's  “Iberia,”  but  he  atoned 
for  it  later  with  so  superb  a performance 
of  Csesar  Franck's  symphony  in  D minor 
that  it  was  possible  to  forgive  him  for 
giving  the  New  York  public  music  that  It 
had  already  heard  three  times  in  less  than 


i' 


Mr] 

To? 


„ , , , „ as  many  months.  As  for  "Iberia"  with  all 

of  these  things,  of  which  many  singers  ^ j ngenuities  o(  orchestral  color,  it  failed 
and  listeners  are  unmindful;  and  to  hear  Qf  other  misslon  beyond  that  of  show- 
hlm  sing  is  an  admirable  enforcement  of  ^ the  marvellous  finish  of  the  orchestra's 

playing.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the 


la's 


their  value  from  singing  in  any  style. 

Mr.  Bond  does  not  shine  as  amaker  of 
programmes,  and  the  programme  if  his 


work  failed  in  part.  We  know  that  much 
can  be  done  and  has  been  done  in  the  way 


The  Eminent  Italian  Ter.or  Vociferously 
Applauded  at  Carnegie  Hail. 

Alessandro  Bonci,  the  distinguished 
Italian  tenor,  who,  like  several  other 
popular  singers,  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  Oscar  Hammerstein.  gave  a 
recital  of  songs  at  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  When  an  opera  tenor 
gives  an  afternoon  or  evening  of  songs 
he  invariably  bestows  no  small  part  of 
his  attention  on  the  treasurny  of  the 
lyric  drama,  and  Mr.  Bonci  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  His  programme  ranged 
far  and  wide.  It  contained  real  songs, 
some  of  them  by  American  composers, 
and  at  least  one  early  Italian  cantata, 
the  “Vittoria,  irio  core”  of  Carissimi, 


recital  yesterday  lacked  something  in  juggling  with  the  senses  in  music.  In 
distinction.  His  old  Italian  songs  and 


S' mgs  in  t he  Italian  style  gave  it  most!  almost  make  the  eyes  hear  and  the 
of  this  quality.  Pergolesl’s  De  "Se  tri 


the  idyllic  scene  in  "Siegfried”  Wagnei 
does  almost  make  tl 
ears  see;  but  Wagner  wps  never  foolish 


.Ii  Pensie.r  Gludc  s b think  that  he  could  make  the 

ardor,”  Carissimi,  f , 


m’ami,”  Kaydn’s  “ 

"Odel  mis  dole®  a.uoi  ears  smell.  A remark  of  the  aesthetician 

"Vittoria,"  au  wi  from  Clmarosa.  opera  Vjsdur  put  the  awful  (hought  into  a 

"Tl  Matrimonio  Segreto.  There  were  crjtrc.g  mjntJ  that  if  there  were  pictures 
modern  Italian  songs  by  Monteflroe,  whicll  were  jnSults  in  the  eye  there  inighi 
Mascagni,  Leoncariatto  and  the  air  Oielo  ajso  be  music  which  was  a stinch  in  tilt 


ftei 
ii  Pi 


e Mar"  from  Fonchilli  s I, a Giaconda.  ear;  and  the  critic  made  very  unjust  use 


Mr.  Bonci  sang  three  trench  airs,  one  by  tbe  notjon  against  Tschaiknosky's  viollr 
David,— the  air  "O  Nuit"  from  his  “Sym-  - - - — ^ 


phone  Ode,"  "Le  Desert,"  once  so  fa-  ^ 
nous,  now  so  forgotten;  the  “Dream" 


concertto.  Debussy's  fragments  of  Span 
ish  rhythm  and  melody,  made  to  sounc 
even  more  fragmentary  by  his  harmonic 


of  Leo  Grienx  from  Massenet  s Manon,  an(j  instrumental  treatment,  have  a fasci 


and  a song  by  Chaminade.  American  natjon  for  the  connoisseur;  but  how  fai 


art  was  represented  by  Charles  V.  Cad-|t]ley  fa jj  to  create  the  desired  lmpressiot 


important  opera  airs,  such  as  that  from 
r". — —.oo’o  "XI  Matrimonio  Segreto”  and 


man's  “At  Dawning.  James  H.  Rgcrs  s Up0n  an  audience  of  real  (not  affected! 


Cimarosa's  _ „ , 

trifles  light  as  air,  like  Leoncavallo  s 
“Mattinata." 

Mr.  Bonci '8  concerts  are  always  pleas- 
ing and  he  can  give  lessons  to  many 
American  singers  in  the  enunciation  of 
English  text,  but  nevertheless  there  is 
, -vjertain  monotony  about  them.  This 
is  due  to  the  quality  of  Mr.  Bonci’s  voice, 
which  persists  in  all  passages.  It  is 
not  a.  voice  of  potent  sensuous  charm, 
acr  does  it  readily  lend  itself  to  the  ex- 
pression of  profound  emotions.  The 
delight  of  the  listener  at  Mr.  Bonci’s 
recitals  must  be  derived  from  other 


"At  Parting,”  and  Reginald  do  Koven  s I mugjc  lovers  was  shown  by  the  failure  o 

last  night's  almost  wonderful  performance 


love  thee  so.” 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  beaut'es  .......  , 

of  his  singing  of  the  older  Italian  airs,  Themes  written  in  whole  tone  scales  ar. 


which  were  the  finest  of  his  offerings  at  no  more  redolent  of  sweet  perfume  that 
[this  recital.  They  call  imperatively  .for  themes  frankly  conceived  in  the  older  dla 


! ^osalsScn^a^an  artis^^i^dmn^'easify  tonic  modes,  nor  can  they  be  made  so  b: 


.endure  less  skiffull  treatment.  His  poise  .ingenious  and  novel  combinations  of  or 
and  repose  were  most  notably  displaced  jchestral  voices. 

. ..  xt-..  t t-or/i  elm 


in  these.  His  songs  in  French  were  al-o 
delightfully  sung,  thoughe  ho  did  not  ex- 


Mr. Hoffman,  whom  it  is  always  a re 


press  so  fully  afsonie  lesser  singers  have  freshment  of  the  mind  and  emotions  t< 
done  the  ardent  tenderness  of  the  air  hear,  played  the  G major  pianoforte  con 


£rHe  madS|nabout  Nah  “there  was  to  be  «rto  by  Rubinstein  in  a style  which  wa: 


sources. 

Of  these  the  chief  are  the  singer  s ex- 
quisite management  of  his  tones,  the 
artistic  finish  of  his  style,  the  elegance 
of  his  phrasing  and  the  certainty  that 
whatever  is  done  will  be  done  with  nicety 
and  with  never  a suspicion  of  slovenli- 
ness. It  is  always  a pleasure  to  listen 
to  such  a singer,  albeit  the  conviotion 


r ede  of  the  American  songs  which  he  as  sound  and  sweet  as  a nut— strong  with 
sang  with  much  zeal.  But  his  pronuneia-  OUj  boisterous,  sweet,  without  sentimental 

j.:  ....  „ ( * ~ ■nr/vT-rl  a rliH  no  SOf’IYl 


to°be0quite  so" good  I^u'was  in°his°re-  It  might  have  been  wished-no  doub 

last  season,  and  it  was  not  all  easily  was  widely  wished— that  he  had  chosei 


intelligible.  There  were  times,  nlso,  in  something  else  to  play,  but  the  audienc. 

: lhoS0JJ.S: n^mlv"  union  the  tone  showed  abounding  gratitude  for  the  happi 


remains  that  he  can  give  more  satisfac- 
' th.  * M 


MR.  LAMSON’S  SECOND  RECITAL. 

At  Carnegie  Lyceum  last  night  Mr.  Gard- 
ner Lamsnn  gave  a second  recital  of  songs 
and  opera  airs.  If  there  were  ar  much 
charm  in  his  voice  and  vocal  manner  as| 
there  is  intelligence  in  his  interpretation  of 


tion  in  opera  than  in  the  field  of  the  song 
recital,  which  calls  for  a wider  variety 
of  tonal  tints  than  a light  tenor  voice 
should  be  expected  to  possess. 

The  audience  which  attended  Mr. 
Bond's  entertainment  was  not  as  numer- 
ous as  the  celebrity  of  the  singer  should 
have  made  it.  but  its  applause  rose  to 
excited  conditions  and  some  of  the  songs 
were  vigorously  cheered. 


no  seem  to  he  so  firmly  upon  the  tone 
as  was  expected,  and  some  of  lvs  high  ness  enjoyed.  Then  came  the  inimitabl 


notes  seemed  to  shade  a.  little  from  the  p0stiude  t0  our  orchestral  concerts,  th. 
pitch.  In  a lesser  artist  these  things 


might  not  have  been  noted.  _ 

The  chief  allay  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
long  programme  of  songs  sung  by  Mr., 
Bor  cl  remains,  as  it  has  been  before,  the 
lack  of  sensuous  charm  in  his  voice,  or 


prelude  to  “Die  Meistersinger  von  NUrB' 
berg.”  No  doubt  it  swept  through  the  hal 
like  a breeze  from  the  north  on  a suffocat- 
ing day.  It  could  not  fail  of  its  effect  afte 


iilGtV  Ut  s?ciiouuuo  *. . -j  • 

fullness  and  richness  and  variety  of  color,  tb6  Rubinstein  platitudes  which  are  onl! 
cf  warmth  and  passion  one  remove  better  than  those  of  the  con 

There  is  necessarily  .resulting  from  this  nlavert  a.  weel 


a certain  lack  of  variety,  a limited  range;  certo  which  Mr.  Shevinne  played  a.  weel 
of  characterization  and  profundity  of  ago.  H.  E.  K. 

. • ..  if: tin  QPP  f 111 


/'  Mr.  Bonci’s  Recital. 


emotional  significance.  He  does ; seek,  m 
course,  being  so  intelligent  and  aocom-.  /-.nrUFSTRA 

piished  an  artist,  for  all  differs tiaUoht  -rH£  BOSTON  ORCHtM  KA- 

in  the  words  and  emotional  values  in  his  * «*  . 

songs;  but  the  range  'withtnha  moves  I Rllhinstein  Piano 

is  ?ir«“ni3Crlbed  by  the  llmitati. jns  - of  Ms)  Josef  Hofmann  Plays  a Ku 


Alessandro  Bonci,  long  admired  here  and 
the  poetical  contents  in  ills  introductory  re-1  pretty  much  the  world  over  as  an  operatic 


marks  to  some  of  them,  and  his  declama-i  tenor>  gave  a concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 
tion  of  all,  he  would  h?  a most  enjoyable  1 terday  afternoon.  It  was  announced  as  a 


endowment.  But  the  hefut.v  of  his  sing- 
ing 1?  none  the  less  of  lne®.tiraf,l]® 
at  this  time,  when  the  extinction  of  the 
art  which  he  so  conspicuously  represents 
threatens  disaster. 


Concerto  Seldom  Heard. 


The  music  performed  at  the 


singer. 


It.  E.  K.  gong  recital,  and  came  about  as  close  to 
the  designation  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed under  the  circumstances,  though  its 
programme  was  somewhat  incongruous  and 
the  singer  was  happiest  in  the  operatic  se- 
lections which  were  interspersed  in  his 


erionijcu  - — York 

ing  concert  of  the  tw®”^'bpny  orchestra 
season  of  the  Boston  SymP  - a(_  f0j. 

at  Carnegie  Hall  last  mg  ' which  eon- 
lows;  Debussy  s Ibe”  donicting  Spain 
sists  of  three  move  men  natioftai  indiges- 

in  one  of  her  attacks  o * Dminor. 

t io  n ; C e sar  Franck  ’ s sy  mpno  . 


piano  concerto  in  u ' major 
rd  Wagner's  prelude  to  ‘‘Die' 
tersinger.”  The  pianist  was  Josef 
main,  who  has  come  to  this  country 
icially  to  play  with  the  Boston  or- 
tra  and  incidentally  to  give  a very 
recitals. 

r.  Hofmann  may  or  may  not  cherish 
is  secret  soul  a passionate  love  tor 
‘Rij  famous  teacher’s  G major  concerto 
even  his  skill  as  a pianist  will  hardly 
eve  the  feat  of  making  it  generally 
ilar.  If  anything  could  do  it  this 
Id,  for  Mr.  Hofmann's  performance 
he  composition  was  something  worth 
elling  many  miles  to  hear. 
ie  thematic  material  of  the  concerto 
ot  remarkable  iri  itself,  nor  does  it 
lop  anything  remarkable  in  the 
king  out.  But  it,  does  offer  opportuni- 
td  a,  great  pianist,  to  display,  some 
he  best  traits  of  his  technic  and  to 
lose  the  treasures  of  his  tone  and 
ii-h.  It  is  no  news  to  music  lovers 
J that  Mr.  Hofmann  is  become  one  of 
} greatest  living  masters  of  the  piano- 
|e.  He  plays  with  authority,  with 
iancy,  with  exquisite  musical  insight 
with  poetry  of  style.  All  of  these 
ities  he  displayed  last  evening,  and 
oing  so  he  glorified  the  music  which, 
D had  ^et  himself  to  interpret  The 
qience  received  his  playing  with  en 


YOUNG  ELLIS  F ®aally  overcoming  their  appaling  technical 

„ — «nn  rAVrrnT  difficulties.  His  Chopin  numbers  were  all 

HEARD  IN  LONGER  i fa-miliar  as  household  words-the  waltzes 

,n  A Rat  ancl  C sharp  minor,  the  Cradle 

pong,  the  C minor  nocture,  three  preludes 
Mr.  Paulo  Gruppe  Plays  with  Russian  and  the  A flat  ballade.  Musical  sanity  was 
„ , _ u.  1,116  keynote  in  all  of  the  pieces,  an  exhi- 

Symphony  Orchestra — His  bhion  of  the  golden  mean  between  the 

Work  Imperfect  !mu,shy  ■entlmentality  beloved  of  school- 

work  impeneci.  brts  and  the  rudeness  which  some  artists 

There  was  an  ambitious  concert  given  in  intrude  upon  the  music  in  the  mistaken 
Carnegie  Hall  laast  night  by  Mr.  Paule  motion  that  thus  Chopin  can  be  made 
Gruppe,  a 'cellist,  assisted  by  the  Russian  f.trons  and  manly.  But  always  there  was 
w ' , ...  'the  most  admirable  recognition  of  what 

Symphony  Orchestra.  The  young  cellist  ..  . . . . 1 what  is 

|cssenuai  in  musical  interpretation— of 
was  Heard  m a recital  in  MednelsSohn  beauty  of  tooe>  of  symmetry  of  phraS6 

Hall  two  years  ago.  He  is  of  Dutch-Amer-  dynamic  values,  o£/gracefulness  yet  dignity 
ica.n  Stock,  and  his  father,  Mr.  Charles  of  melody,  and  of  clearness  in  harmonic 

analysis. 


P.  Gruppe,  is  a Dutch  landscape  artist. 

Last  night’s  concert  showed  that  the 
young  ’cellist  has  a good  tone,  agility  of 
fingering  and  a certain  brilliancy  of  style, 
but  his  playing  is  marred  by  faulty  Intona- 
tion and  by  a constant  searching  for 
brilliancy  at  the  expense  of  convincing 
sentiment  and  depth.  His  first  number,  a 
Haydn  ’Cello  concerto,  exhibited  these  vir- 
tues and  faults.  He  was  best  in  the  slow 
movement.  After  the  concerto  he  played 
an  encore  and  was  heard  later  in  a group 
of  smaller  pieces. 

The  orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr.  Modest 
Altschuler,  furnished  a musical  back- 
ground for  Mr.  Gruppe's  sole  work  and 
also  played  separate  numbers,  one  of 
which,  “Dance  of  the  Gnomes,”  'by  Ilyin- 
sky, had  to  be  repeated.  The  audience 
was  fair  in  size  and  friendly. 


bfor'the  Debussy  sketches  already! 
itioned  they  show  all  the  ldiosynj 
'sies  of  their  composer  and  also  ms 
liant  command  of  orchestral  effects- 
ibtless  it,  is  the  latter  which  endear,, 
music  to  conductors,  and  the  pen 
nance  of  the  work  last  evening  by  thC 
ton  men  under  Mr.  Fiedler  was  ad-  | 
able.  , „ 

either  CCsar  Franck  s symphony  nor  , 
inner’s  prelude  is  in  need  of  description 
this  time.  The  symphony  has  never 
' a better  reading  here  t.nan  thaf  which 
x Fiedler  gave  it,  with  so  much  warmth 
1 undertsandirig.  Tli6  orchestra  ac- 
lued  itself  splendidly  and  the  applause  B ALGERNON  ST.  JQHN-BRENON. 

i .....  a;  — ~~  +v*orouGrnIv  *> 


“TOSCA”  IS  REAL 
RED  FLAG  OPERA 


ierstood  the  value  of  the  performance, 
i Boston  organization  will  give  its 
[rd  matinee  to-morrow  and  Mr.  ttoi- 
Inn  will  again  be  the  solo  performei. 

>tti  Indisposed  and  Amato  to  Sing 
Instead. 

him  iwing  to  the  indisposition  of  Antonio 
1 ptti  he  will  be  unable  to  sing  the  role  of 
■ -trpia  at  to-night's  performance  o’ 
in  osca”  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

quale  Amato  will  sing  the  role  insteac 


)^|  } i c ji'u 

!r.  Baohaus’s  Recital. 


11  e concert,  or  recital,  of  solo  composin’ 

as  for  pianoforte  which  Mr.  Wilhelm  "and  agonized  eyes  , fixed  upon  me  *<  age  j-phony 
[chaus  gave  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterdayand  inwardly  defying  their  rival  to  do 


. . i M30TUllU«IlUBb  Ildvo  uenu  a toooo.. 

to  Bing  Cavararlossi  themselves ^10  lo be  pianist8  w^o  had  tne  good  fortune  to  be 
''  seen  haunting  the  house  with  glimmering  present.  The  orchestra  played  the  sym- 
and  agonized  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stage  j . with  beautiful  clarity  and  with 
. and  inwardly  defying  their  rival  to  do  dainty  gtyle 
fernoon  did  more  than  confirm  the  fine,  his  best.  ....  j 

session  which  he  made  when  he  played  Tbe  boxes  are  dof:ted  ™,th  supercilious  f 
Beethoven  “Emperor”  concerts  at  tw  dppersuade ^ 
the  Symphony  Society’s  concerts  some that  the  T<lca  of 
ago.  The  admirable  qualities  which  evening“hu;r  missed  this,  that  and 


fad) 


Puccini’s  poignant  drama  in  music, 
“Tosca,”  which  the  misguided  will  per- 


H.  E.  K. 

I1  | VA-  I Vl  l (l  1 Z1 

tHE  BOSTON  ORCHESTRA.  j 

Georges  Enesco’s  Suite  and  Hofmann  s 
Playing  Please  Large  Audience. 

The  third  matinee  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s  present  season  in  this 
city  took  place  yesterday  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  The  programme  consisted  of 
Haydn's  G major  symphony,  No.  13; 
Chopin’s  F minor  concerto,  Georges  Enes- 
co’s suite,  opus  9,  for  orchestra,  and  the 
minuet,  sylph  dance  and  Rakoczy  march 
from  the  “Damnation  of  Faust.”  The 
solo  performer  was  again  Josef  Hofmann. 
The  house  was  sold  out  and  many  people  1 
were  turned  away. 

The  programme  was  not  one  to  ca.l  for 
much  comment.  The  suite  of  Enesco  was 
produced  here  by  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety under  Mr.  Mahler  on  January  3 of 
last  year.  It  is  an  interesting  composi- 
tion because  of  the  briiljancy  of  its  style 
and  the  opulence  of  its  orchestration. 
The  opening  measures,  written  for  strings 
in  unison,  is  a most  admirable  use  of  an 
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The  pianist  of  the  evening  was  Mr. 
Harold  Bauer,  He  gave  a fine  perform- 
ance of  Mons.  Salnt-Saens’  second  piano- 
forte concerto,  In  G minor,  being  espec- 
ially effective  in  the  graceful  and  viva- 
cious scherzo.  'His  encore  was  Mendelss- 
ohn’s “Scherzo"  dn  E .minor.  Later  he 

ave  a , Schu'bert  “Impromptus,”  and, 
after  the  manner  of  most  modern  pianists, 
blurred  its  sharming  outlines  b>4  playing 
it  too  fast.  His  Liszt's  “Legend  of  St. 

I Francis"  was,  however,  wlhollv  admirable. 
The  encore  was  'Chopin’s  "Revolutionary" 
etude. 

When  a soloist  at  these  concerts  appears 
before  the  intermission  the  orchestra 
should  remain  seated  until  he  has  taken 
his  recalls  and  given  his  encore,  if  there 
is  one.  Last  night  Mr.  Bauer  had  to  make 
his  way  to  the  front  of  the  stage  through 
[what  may  be  called  a push  of  orchestra 
.players,  who  stand  not  on  the  order  of  j 
'their  going,  but  go  at  once  and  all  at  j 
[once.  When  he  left  the  piano  after  the 
(•Concerto  the  ■ stage  was  full.  When  he  \ 


sat  down  to  give  his  encore  it  was  empty. 

)(l  a. 


“LE  DONNE  CURIOSE”  REPEATED. 


sist  in  calling  “Da.  Tosca,  was  repeated  old  e£feot  while  the  working  out  of  the 


last  night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  The  part  of  Floria  Tosca  was 
sung  by  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  who  has 
improved  in  the  role,  both  musically  and 
histrionically,  since  she  first  essayed  it. 

“Tosca’’  is  known  among  the  observ- 
ant and  satirical  as  the  “opera  of  mis- 


first  movement  shows  fancy  and  fine 
musicianship.  The  suite  will  undoubtedly- 
be  heard  again,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  it  will  be  played  with  such  ex- 
quisite tonal  beauty  and  such  finely 
wrought  nuances. 

Mr.  Hofmann  pleased  by  the  clear 
fluency  of  his  performance  of  the  con- 


certo and  by  his  delightful  freedom  from 
ery.  ’ The  reason  for  this  appellation  [ mannerispiSf  It  is  tin 


It  is  the  custom  to  senti- 
eason  .or  uu.  3——  | Sentafi^Shopin  to  the  last  degree,  but 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Every  tenor  wuhes , t Hofmann  declined  to  do.  He 
to  sing  Oavaradossi.  Every  prima  donna  treated  the  music  with  respect  and  in- 
wishes to  sing  Tosca.  Whenever  it  is  terpreted  it  with  gentleness  and  dignity, 
wisfies  e g . but  without  exaggeration.  His  finger 

[given  all  the  tenors  that  sing w ant  teohnic«nust  have  been  a lesson  to  young 

Go  VQ  m flrtVSI  thP  TY1  SPlVCS  3,10  10  OG  - 1 : _ 1 L „ J f r.rt  una  Kfl 
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WBST.  Mine,  nesum.;  MM.  < aniso.  Am«  «.  Oiuj. 

Sc3u.r0] a.  Iiada.  LoncL.  roscaiuui. 
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re  in  evidence  then  were  exhibited  again  a dozen  other  points:  that  she  does  not 
m greater  variety  and  from  many  know  how  to  dress;  that  she  forces  her 
erent  points  of  view.  His  programme  chest  notes:  that  her  acring  has  no  emo- 
3 of  the  typical,  even  conventional,  kind,  ! tion;  that  her  temper,  a.t  home,  is  bad; 
vfiim  which,  no  doubt,  the  maioritv  of  all  that  she  does  not  know  the  part,  and 
- • J y 01  a"  [that  she  is  imposed  upon  the. house  by 

Abe  Casa  M\xo”di,imPer'OUS  ° 

Otherwise,  she  lias  promise,  find  is 
good  “eamarade.”  , 

However,  Miss  Farrar  has  strength 


1 «’*'  / V _ 

WOLF-FERRARI’S  SONATA. 


ers  of  pianoforte  music  (except  possibly 

ugl'se  who  cultivate  it  . j 

■nurf,  ild  be  glad  to  emancipated  for  a time— 
=h  it  furnishes  the  simplest  and 


r Ks  iest  standard  of  measurement.  Here  is 


Paderewski  would  say,  the  “roast” 
noforte  sonato  by 
ch  the  usual  Chopin  group,  and  finally 
Lisztian  fireworks,  though  Mr.  Bachaus 
ipered  the  last  feature  with  the  sent! 


‘:-!l  formula:  First  a tribute  to  Bach;  then,  to  survive’  these  conditions,  and  Ric- 

-y.  the  ..roast„_a  oard0  Martin  sang  in  his  amiable  and 

Beethoven,  after  'intelligent  manner,  though  he  was.  the 
ermm  mark  for  the  aforesaid  battery  of  kindly 

eyes.  Pasquale  Amato  sang  the  role  ot 
Scarpia  as  Antonio  Scotti  was  indis- 

nF  tv,„  th.  , „T,  . . „ nosed  He  devoted  to  it  all  the  resources 

ot  the  third  Liebestraum  -such  a f splendid  voice.  Pini-Corsi  was 
erne  is  always  instructive  to  the  (jj.  comic  relief.  Minor  villains  in  the 
dent,  who  has  numerous  representation  benevolent  story  were  played  by  othe. 
;ore  the  large  public  has  been  persuaded  members  nf  the  company.  Arturo  Top 
Attend  a newcomer's  recitals,  and,  as  has  canini  conducted, 
n said,  provides  the  most  obvious  stand-  1 

s of  judgment.  How  does  the  artist  THE  ENCHANTRESS’  ” 100TH. 

inciate  the  polyphony  of  Bach?  Is  the  

sic  merely  a mathematical  and  techni-  Victor  Herbert  Conduct*  Orchestra 
proposition  to  him,  or  is  he  also  con- 

Assembled  for  the  Occasion. 

Victor  Herbert  unwrapped  his  ebony 


do#  >us  of  the  paetry  inherent  in  it?  Is  he 
cM*  ay-as-dust  pedant,  or  something  more? 


1 he  reveal  the  soul  of  Beethoven  even  [baton  last  evening  and  celebrated  the 
he  few  sonatas  which  are  always  played  , evening  and  celebrated  the 

if  thev  were  alone  I*  100tb  .performance  of  his  newest  qper 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes  Give  Their 
Final  Concert  of  the  Season. 

Composers  often  become  the  fashion  in 
New  York,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The 
production  of  “ Le  Donne  Curiose  ” at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  the 
visit  of  Brmanno  Wolf-Ferrari  to  this 
country,  for  instance,  have  stimulated  in- 
terest in  his  works,  which  previously  j 
have  been  denied  a hearing.  “La  Vita 
Nuova  ” is  to  tje  revived;  Mme.  Alda  is 
to  sing  four  of  hir  songs  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society;  one  of  the  chamber 
music  organizations  will  play  a quartet; 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company  will  present 
his  latest  opera  “ I Giojelli  della  Ma- 
donna;” and  last  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Mannes  played  one  movement  from 
his  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  opus  10, 
'at  their  last  concert  at  the  Belasco  Thea- 
tre. 

This  movement  was  marked,  “ Recita- 
tivo  Adagio”  and  was  very  free  in  form 
as  the  name  implies.  The  music  breathed 
a modern  spirit  and  a spirit  of  unrest 
[ which  his  operas  so  far  heard  here  have 
not  disclosed.  It  was,  in  fact,  a new 
[evidence  of  the  broadness  of  his  art. 

The  programme  further  included 


Wolf-Ferrarl’s  Musical  Comedy  Again 
Received  With  Much  Applause. 

“Le  Donne  Curiose,"  Wolf-Ferrari’s  musi- 
cal comedy,  met  its  first  iVRmday  night 
audience  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  evening,  and  the  result  seemed  to  be 
one  of  happiness  to  all  concerned.  It  was 
a familiar  comment  that  the  house  was  too 
large  for  the  comedy,  and  this  is  unde- 
niable, but  the  fact  that  so  much  of  it 
carried  its  point  was  a tribute  to  the  ar- 
tistic skill  and  devotion  of  the  singers, 
the  orchestra  and  Mr.  Toscanini.  The 
Metropolitan  is  too  large  for  a work  of 
this  kind,  but  if  we  do  not  hear  it  there  we 
cannot  hear  it  at  all. 

The  success  of  such  a work  depends 
upon  the  perfect  understanding  of  the 
comedy  by  the  audience.  Only  in  the 
second  see  ne  of  the  second  act  and  the 
opening  of  the  last  act  is  there  music  of 
the  purely  sentimental  kind  which  pro- 
claims its  own  mood  with  little  need  of 
explanation  by  the  text.  But  the  cofnedy 
scenes  all  demand  that  the  audience  should 
know  what  is  said,  and  this  is  not  possible 
in  so  large  a house,  when  the  speech  is  so 
rapid  as  it  is  in  the  scenes  built  largely 
of  the  true  opera  buffa  patter. 

KjUThis,  of  course,  includes  the  supposition 
that  people  understand  the  language. 
Unfortunately,  even  a working  knowledge 
of  Italian  is  not  enough,  for  this  little 
work  makes  frequent  use  of  the  Venetian 
dialect,  which  is  in  many  cases  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.  A smaller  theatre 
would  at  any  rate  bring  the -audience  into 
[closer  touch  with  the  performers  and  give 
full  value  to  facial  expression  and  by- 
play. 

The  representation  of  “Le  Donne  Curi- 
ose” has  been  pretty  fully  discussed  in 
this  place,  and  it  is  only  necessary  now  to 
reiterate  the  assertion  that  it  commands 
the  warmest  admiration.  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza  has  put  the  work  on  the  stage 
excellently  and  provided  a competent 
cast.  Mr.  Toscanini  has  brought  to  the 
musical  interpretation  his  unfailing  knowl- 
edge, fine  artistic  taste  and  untiring  zeal. 
“Le  Donne  Curiose”  is  a most  charming 
entertainment. 


The  cast  was  the  same  as  on  the  original 
[presentation  of  Mr.  Wolf-Ferrarl’s  opera 
In  Christmas  week.  Miss  Farrar,  as 
Rosaura,  had  a part  that  suited  her  well. 
Her  voice  has  gained  in  sweetness.  Mr. 
[Jadlowker,  as  Florindo,  her  sweetheart, 
bang  well,  and  th.e  .duet  at  the  close  cf 
the  second  act  was  sympathetic  and 
effective.  Mr.  Scotti,  Mr.  Dldur,  Mr.  aBda 
and  Mme.  Maubourg,  Mme.  Alten  and 
Miss  Fornla  also  were  In  the  cast,  Mr. 
Toscanini  conducted. 


MR.  CLEMENT’S  RECITAL. 


' . , ,.  ® read  ch°Pln-  Does  York  Theatre,  by  conducting  a specially 

feel  the  morbidezza  of  the  music  and  enlisted  orchestra  composed  entirely  of 
lg  it  to  the  consciousness  of  his  hear-  'musicians  who  had  played  under  his  di- 
Does  he  sacrifice  - the  “morbidezza"  'reetion  in  early  concert  tours. 

[favor  of  “virility”  and  pound  Chopin's  | bn  honor  of  the  gala  night  Mr.  Her- 

!it  out  of  his  music?  Is  he  adequately  bert  wrote  a new  ensemble  number  fot;  [night’s  entertainment  of  this  class  in  the 
liant  in  the  Liszt  numbers?  When  one  Harold  F°rde  and  chorus  ^rhich  was  well 
„„  wers  these  questions  in  a review  of  the  recelv«d-  Besides  the  composer  elabor- 
; K [ventional  pianoforte  recital  he  has  - <ated  the  OTCbestratlon  to  allow  for  eev 


>|anS  J 


Oddly  enough  for  a winter  concert,  last 


lly  done  all  that  is  expected  of  him. 

Bachaus  invites  attention  to  some- 
ig  superior  to  all  these  questionings.  He 
ted  it  yesterday  by  the  quality  which, 
want  of  a better  word,  may  be  called 
pure  musicianship.  He  displayed  most 
-aordinary  virtuosity  (another  dreadful 
- d),  but  without  challenging  notice  of  it 
its  own  sake.  He  “demonstrated” 
h's  chromatic  fugue  so  clearly  and  con- 
’ingly  that  no  element  In  it  could  be 
ed  by  his  listeners,  and  he  put  the  ro- 
itic  feeling  into  the  preceding  prelude 
hat  it  was  felt  as  well  as  heard.  Ho  in- 
eted  the  “Waldstein  Sonata"  without 


sen‘  eral  old-fashioned  instruments,  in  vogue 


when  he  first  began  to  conduct,  including 
the  silver  flute  and  the  viola  d’amour. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance  Joseph 
M.  Gaites,  the  producer  of  “The  En- 
chantress,” entertained  Mr.  Herbert, 
Fred  De  Gresac  and  Harry  B.  Smith, 
the  authors,  and  the  company  at 
Rector’s. 


making  a show  piece  out  of  it,  and  be-  j 
tween  it  and  his  group  of  Chopin  pieces  j 
he  gave  a performance  of  the  variations  by  | 
Brahms  on  a theme  by  Paganini  which  had  ' 
so  much  musical  merit  that  one  had  scarce-  | 
]y  time  to  think  of  his  achievement  in  so 


C6sar  Franck's  A major  sonata,  one  of  The  French  Tenor  Heard  in  Songs 
this  composer’s  most  beautiful  works;  ... 

Beethoven's  F major  sonata,  Opus  24,  and  French  and  English,  and  Operatic  Airs, 
a Bach  sonata  in  E minor.  , , ,,, . „ 

Edmond  Clement,  the  French  tenor,  who 

in  several  recent  seasons  has  gained  much 
[popularity  in  New  York,  gave  a song  re- 
i cital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall 
I that  had  many  enthusiastic  listeners.  It 
■was  his  first  appearance  In  New  York  this 
season,  and  his  voice  and  his  artistic  and 
| pllished  style  exercised  the  same  attrac- 
1 tioris  that  they  have  before.  Mr.  Cldment 
made  no  new  disclosures  of  his  powers. 
His  range  is  necessarily  limited  by  the 
limits  of  Ids  vocal  resources  and  of  the 
style  which  most  befjts  them  and  him. 
His.  voice  is  one  of  the  lightest  f tenors, 
with  a penetrating  and  carrying  quality 
which  enables  it  to  fill  the  spaces  of  Car- 
negie Hall,  though  singing  such  as  his  is 
[likely  to  lose  something  of  its  charm  and 
the  pleasure  it  can  give  when  it  is  heard 
[in  so  large  a hall. 

Shere  were  much  finish  and  poise  in 
Mr?  Clement's  performance,  a.  sense  of 
proportion  and  of  fine  taste,  and  within 


Metropolitan.  Opera  House  began  “In 
^prin-g”  and  ended  in  “A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.”  The  opening  number  was 
Mr.  Carl  Goldmark’s  overture  of  the 
former  title,  and  the  final  peice,  Mendels- 
sohn's “Wedding  March"  from  the  latter. 

Between  these  extremes  there  was  sing- 
ing and'  paino  playing.  Mr.  Putnam  Gris- 
wold sang  an  aria  from  "Alexander's 
Feast”  by  Handel  and  “The  Two  Grena- 
diers" by  Schumann;  Mme.  Marie  Rappold 
was  heard  in.  Bruch's  “Ave  Marla"  and 


gave  as  an  encore  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken's|  the  bounds  that  circumscribe  him  he  ha,s 
“Come  With  Me."  Mme.  Theodora.  Or-  felicitous  expression  of  true  feeling,  im- 


ridge  contributed  Wagner's  "Traume” 
and  Mr.  Dimitri  'Smirnoff,  two  Russian 
songs  by  Mr.  Gleire. 


filiation,  and  even  passion.  He  is  at  i 
his  best  in  French  songs  and  in  certain, 
operatic  airs,  of  which  his  programme  ' 
was  chiefly  rhade  up.  An  air  from  Gluck's  [ 
“ Iphiggnie  en  Tauride  “ and  a song  bv  ; 


26 

Lameau  represented  the  older  scnooi,  noun 
of  which  he  sane  with  full  appreciation  ut  . 
the  style  of  that  school.  The  “ Invoca- 
tion ft  la  Nature.”  from  Berlioz's  ” Dam-  i 
nation  (le  Faust.”  is  for  a tenor  of  larger  j 
mold  than  Mr.  Clement.  Songs  by  Mas- 
senet, Saint-Saens— ” Aimons  Nous  suns  , 
with  admirable  breadth  of  phrase— 
Franck.  Faur6f  Bizet.  Debussy,  and  Du- 
parc,  all  had  delightful  qualities  as  he 
gave  them.  In  Faure's  ” Clair  de  Dune 
the  upper  voice  of  the  piano  accompani- 
ment was  transferred  to  the  flute,  and  in 
the  exquisite  playing  of  George  Barr^re 
was  appropriate  and  effective.  This  Mr. 
Clement  had  to  repeat,  as  he  did  Debus- 
sy's song.  ” Green.”  . _ . 

He  attempted  several  songs  in  English. 
One  was  Schubert's  ” Hark.  Hark,  the 
‘ Lark”!  He  caught  the  spirit  of  the  rnu- 
• sic,  its  grace  and  buoyancy,  but  in  his 
enunciation  of  Shakespeare  s text  he  could 
hardl"  be  called  successful.  He  was  more 
I so  In  the  song.  " Sweet  Wind  that 
1 Blows"  bv  George  W.  Chadwick,  that  he 
substituted  lor  MacDowell  s " The  Sea.  ' 
that  stood  upon  the  programme;  and  also 
in  1-a  Forge's  "To  Nieolet  ’ and  TV!\en 
You  to  My  Sweetheart  Uo.  the  latter 
being  one  of  two  additions  that  he  made 
after  Franck’s  " Le  Marriage  des  Roses." 

One  of  Mr.  Clement  s most  delightful 
songs  was  " En  Passant  par  la  Lorraine, 
bv  Jacques  Arcadelt.  dating  front  the 
sixteenth  century  and  arranged  by  Julien 
Tiersot,  a song  that  he  sang  last  season, 
and  to  which  he  gives  a gay  and  humor- 
ous touch  not  only  in  his  deyirely.  but  also 
In  action  and  gesture,  just  light  enough 
and  just  suggestive  enough  to  be  quite  in 
place.  Nothing  that  he  did  was  more 
characteristic  or  more  deserving  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received. 
Mr.  Clement  added  then  Des  Grleux  a 
song  from  the  second  act  of  " Manon, 
hv  Massenet;  he  has  often  sung  it.  and.  as 
he  did  yesterday,  with  much  tenderness 
and  ardor,  with  fine-spun  delicacy  and 
heuutv  of  voice  and  nicety  of  phrase.  In 
its  way  it  is  a masterpiece. 

WOLF-FERRARl'S 
NEW  OPERA  GIVEN 

“The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna”  En- 
thusiastically Received  by  a 
Chicago  Audience. 


(Special  Dir-ratch  to  The  Morning  Telegraph. ) 

, CHICAGO,  -Tan.  16. 

Before  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic audieuces  of  the  Chicago  grand 
opera  Reason,  now  vapidly  drawing  to  a 
close,  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna’’  was 
presented  at  the  Auditorium  to-night. 
The  presence  of  the  composer,  Krtnanno 
Wolf-Ferrari,  added  much  to  the  occa- 
sion. and  as  the  guest  of  the  evening 
he  seetned  among  the  most  enthusiastic 
at  the  American  premiere  of  the  operatic 
child  of  his  musical  brain. 

The  results  of  the  long  rehearsals  since 
his  arrival  here  from  New  York,  where 
he  heard  and  saw  his  “Le  Donne  f ur  - 
ose,’’  were  plainly  evident  in  the  excel- 
lence of  to-night’s  performance. 

Mario  Samruareo  had  the  role  of  the 
leader  of  the  Cammoristi.  loved  des- 
perately bv  Maliella,  played  by  Carolina 
VVhite.  Both  were  in  excellent  voice, 
and  the  applanse  they  received  was  tre_ 
mendous.  Louise  Berat  sang  the  ro.e  o-  I 
the  mother  of  Maliella.  1 

T>w  i*L  ut 

REAL  SURPRISE  IN  OPERA. 


EXCELLENT  RECITAL*-* 
BY  HAROLD  BAUER 

The  growth  of  the  popularity  of  Harold 
Bauer,  the  pianist,  in  this  city  has  been, 
steady  and  considerable.  The  size  and 
demeanor  of  the  audience  which  attended 
his  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall  seemed  to  indicate  that  now  he  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
pianists  before  the  public.  And  indeed 
there  is  sufficient  reason  for  this  belief, 
for  such  a recital  as  ho  gave  yesterday 
provided  almost  unalloyed  delight  toi  „ 
hearers  of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 

He  began  with  the  Brahms  waltzes, 
opus  39,  which  use*  to  be  expounded  y 
Arthur  Whiting  and  are  tolerably  well 
known  to  the  inner  circle  of  music  lovers. 
After  these  he  played  Mozart’s  sonata 
in  F major,  opus  280  in  the  Koechel  cata- 
logue. composed  in  1777.  Here  the  dain- 
tiest and  most  subtle  qualities  of  Mr. 
Bauer’s  art  disclosed  themselves  with 
compelling  charm. 

The  moods  of  the  sonata  are  of  the 
gentlest  and  its  melodic  idioms  are  re- 
! finement  incarnate.  All  that  Mozart  htm- 
1 self  ever  said  about  smoothness  an  cl 
■elegance  in  the  manner  of  playing  thej 
clavier  are  demanded  in  the  jierformance 
of  this  composition,  together  with  a most 
delicate  musical  feeling  and  a flawless 
taste. 

Mr.  Bauer’s  reading  was  beautiful  in  the 
extreme.  It  was  continent  in  tone  anc 
color,  yet  filled  with  nuance  and  expres- 
siveness. In  Cesar  Franck  s prelude,  aru 
and  finale,  which  followed  the  pianist 
had  opportunity  to  let  loose  the  tunei 
riches  of  his  resonance  and  to  display  his 
command  of  the  larger  utterance  de-| 
manded  by  more  modern  music.  He 
played  the  entire  work  with  insight  and 
sympathy  and  with  adequate  technic. 

Schumann  was  represented  after  branck 
and  by  his  “Kinderscenen  and  toccata.) 
The  “Kinderscenen”  are  not  often  played, 
for  most  pianists  prefer  to  bask  in  the 
fiercer  emotional  sunlight,  ot  grander 
works,  but  these  little  Pieces 
some  of  Schumann's  sweetest  and  ten 
derest  fancies  and  are  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  artists.  Mr.  Bauer  showed, 
plainly  that  he  had  a genuine  affection 
for  them,  and  yet  even  he  could  not  re- 
‘■iist  the  temptation  to  sob  a little  in  the 
I "Traumerei,”  which  is  better  when  treated 
with  unaffected  simplicity.  The  tremors 
of  emotion  should  be  left  for  young  ladies 

b°ThelItoccata  was  played  with  splendid 
finger  and  wrist  technic,  but  here  lor 
once  Mr.  Bauer  slightly  blurred  some 
of  the  sparkling  staccato  outlines  by 
1 overuse  of  the  pedal.  The  recital  con- 
1 eluded  with  Chopin’s  C sharp  minor 
1 scherzo . 

GERMAN  AND  ITALIAN  OPERA. 
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These  themes' and  a concluding  one  su 
ply  the  material  for  the  tiny  movemer 
which  lias  a vigorous  and  dramatic  endin 
In  the  second  movement  we  have 
classic  type  of  melody,  as  indicated  in  i 
beginning  in  A major: 


_ Andanlr 


and  a 
kind : 


companion  piece  of  a lighter-footi 


••CavaUeria  Riutlcaoa"  I»  Followed 
by  “Hacnael  nn d Gretel/’ 
“Oavalleria  Rusticaoa”  was  given  last 
night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
■with  a cast  of  operatic  heroes.  Enrico 
Csruso  was  seen  as  Turiddu,  Madame 
Destinn  as  Santuzza.  while  M.  Gilly  sang 
Ufio.  Bturani  conducted.  This  opera 
was  followed  by  “Haensel  mid  Gretel.'’ 
which  is  an  agreeable  variant  on  the  sem- 
piternal “Pagliacei."  Miss  Marie  MaU- 
feld  and  Miss  Bella  Alton  were  seen  as 
Haensel  and  Gretel  respectively,  and  Al- 
• ,,ert  Reiss  portrayed  the  W itch.  The 
parents  of  the  two  wildered  and  en- 
chanted children  were  Miss  Florence 
Wickham  aDd  Otto  Goritz.  Alfred  Hertz 
conducted. 

THE  SINSHEIMER  QUARTET.  ,] 

Music  of  Bohemian  Composers,  Weber 
and  Dvorak.  Also  Mozart,  Played. 

i The  Sinsheitner  Quartet  gave  its  s.  "ml 
i Concert  last  evening  in  Romford  Hal!.  It  - 
programme  brought  Bohemian  comp  >~v  i -■ 
to  the  fore;  Miroslaw  Weber,  represented 
bv  a string  quartet  in  B minor,  ami 
Dvorak,  represented  by  his  piano  ou;  o i 
in  B flat:  also  Mozart  s string  quart,  t m 
ft  was  plaved.  Miroslaw  Weber,  is  a name, 
not  known  to  New  York  concert  wo- 
erammes.  He  is  a modern  Bohemian 
violinist  of  distinction.  His  quartet  is 
hardl v to  be  called  modern  music  in  t o 
aizs-’i  e»tve  sense  of  the  term.  It  h.m. 
however,  melodious  and  pleasing  quali- 
fies and  is  effectively  written  for  the  m- 
StrJments.  In  Dvoraks  quartet  the 
pianist  was  Miss  Betty  Askenasy.  a player 
of  somewhat  hard  style  with  lew  refine- 
nients  of  either  technic  or  tone 
There  was  an  audience  ot  considerable 
size  that  was  liberal  with  its  applause; 
vet  the  playing  of  the  quartet  left  some 
tiiin-  to  be  desired  in  the  matters  or  I 


Haensel  und  Gretel”  and  “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”  Heard  by  Large  Audience. 

I The  audience  which  assembled  at  the 
i Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening 
had  the  felicity  of  listening  to  a “double 
bill  ” composed  of  two  operas  of  very 
different  styles.  One  was  Humperdinck  s 
“Hansel  und  Gretel”  and  the  other  Cava  - 
leria  Rusticana.”  The  former,  as  a 
opera  goers  know,  is  a typical  German 
fairy  tele  set  to  music  whi^  trajns  ated 
the  tragic  language  of  ^ 
most  bewitching  kmdersunen.  ' he 
other  is  a typical  Italian  tragedy  com- 
pressed into  two  short  scenes  oi  pulsating 
passion,  and  set  to  music  having  most 
of  the  elements  of  popularity. 

Naturally  Mr.  Hertz  conducted  the 
I German  work  and  somewhat  unnaturally 
Mr.  Sturani  the  Italian.  Mr.  Reiss  ca- 
vorted through  the  role  of  the  wicked 
which  who  was  bested  by  the  innocent 
children  represented  by  Mmes.  Alten  and 
Matt f eld  In  the  Mascagni  opera  Mr. 

Caruso  sang  Turiddu  for  the  first  time 
in  nearly  two  years,  to  the  apparent  d 
lightof  the  audience. 


The  third  movement,  a capital  one  both 
idea  and  construction,  supplying  the  jocos 
element  to  the  composition,,  has  this  fir: 
theme : 

,e  fifl,1"  uffrirro 
& 


im- 


was\h 'eSatUuzza  and  Mr.  Gilly  the  Alfto. 
The  performance  was  generally  good. 

MENDELSSOHN  GLEE'S  PLANS 

YYlll  Give  Public  Concerts,  Some  Here, 
Maybe,  and  Build  Itself  a Hall. 

The  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  which  has 
hitherto  given  private  concerts  to  which 
admittance  was  gained  by  invitation  only, 
has  decided  to  give  a series  of  public  con- 
certs around  New  York  this  spring,  for 
Which  an  entrance  fee  will  be  chat  ged. 
It  has  not  been  decided  whether  these 
concerts  will  also  be  given  in  New  ) ork 
or  not.  Benjamin  Prince  of  Irvington- 
nn-Hudson.  president  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Glee  Club,  said  yesterday  that  plans  are 
now  being  discussed  and  will  be  announced 

'a,,j'he  proceeds  from  the  public  concerts 
will  be  turned  over  to  a fund  with  ’which 
the  glee  club  is  planning  to  build  a house 
and  an  autitorium  for  its  concerts.  The 
plans.1  for  this  new  building  are  as  yet 
not  complete.  It  is  suggested  tha,  the 
auditorium  should  be  large  enough  co 

hold  about  2jKi0  persons  .agd  might  be 

rented  on  occasions  to  othet- musical 


organizations. 

Since  it  gave  up  its  old  building,  Men- 
delssohn Hall,  at  113-119  West  Fortieth 
street,  which  is  now  occupied  as  the 
Kinemacolor  Theatre,  the  Glee  Club 
has  been  holding  its  rehearsals  at  Reisen- 
weber’s  and  its  private  concerts  in  the 
Hotel  Astor. 

The  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  was  founded 
in  the  season  of  1865-1886.  formally  or- 
ganized the  following  year  and  incor- 
porated October  21.  1876.  Edward  A. 

MacDowell  was  for  a year  conductor 
f^jf  the  club  and  composed  some  of  his 
best  songs  for  the  organization.  Arthur 
Mees  succeeded  MacDowell  and  Frank 
Damrosch  followed  him. 

A New  Work  Played  by  the 
Kneisel  Quartet.  . 

A Day  of  Chamber  Music. 

At  the  third  concert  of  chamber  music 
by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Astor  on  Tuesday  night  a new 
quartet  by  an  American  composer  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  New  York, 
and  an  experiment  was  made  In  the  seat- 
ing arrangement  in  the  hope  of  improving 
the  acoustic  conditions  which  have  troubled 
the  patrons  of  the  organization  ever  since 
the  change  to  new  quarters  was  compelled 
by  the  closing  of  Mendelssohn  Hall  to 
artistic  entertainments,  for  which  it  was 
so  admirably  adapted.  The  experiment 
proved  eminently  successful.  The  platform 
of  the  players  was  moved  to  the  middle 
of  the  east  side  of  the  room,  and  the  audi- 
ence faced  about  so  as  to  bring  the  play- 
ers in  closer  communion  with  the  listeners,  i . . . 

The  chairs  in  the  rear  were  also  raised  which  combine  to  form  the  basic  ma  rl 
slightly.  An  ideal  arrangement  would  have  of  the  andante, 
put  the  players  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  | 
as  was  the  case  in  Mendelssohn’s  day  at 
Leipsic,  but  this  would  have  disturbed 
some  foolish  social  prejudices,  and  after 
two  experiments  in  other  directions,  the 
new  plan  was  hit  upon,  and,  fortunately, 
proved  so  much  more  successful  than  its 
predecessors  that  there  must  have  been  a 
general  feeling  of  gratitude  and  satisfac- 
tion among  the  listeners. 

The  concert  was  the  climax  of  an  ex- 
traordinary day  in  music.  There  being  no 
opera,  everything  ran  in  the  way  of  the1 
intimate  form  of  musical  entertainment— 
j the  song  recital  and  the  concert  of  cham- 
I her  music.  Mr.  Clemept  sang  songs  in 
t the  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall,  M.  Slezak 
in  the  evening-  Mrs.  Weber,  Miss  Behrens 
and  Mr.  Schulz  played  chamber  music  in 
the  afternoon,  and  so  did  the  Society  per 
la  Musica  Italiana.  If  there  were  any  peo- 
ple left  anhungering  for  classical  song 
| and  chamber  music  with  all  these  offer- 
ings, it  was  the  fault  of  themselves 
their  purses.  There  was  surely  enough  tc 
j choose  from. 

Naturally  enough,  the  artistic  interest 
centred  in  the  concert  of  the  Kneise 
Quartet,  and  here  again,  though  every- 
thing was  interesting,  there  was  one  feat 
ure  which  challenged  particular  attention 
This  was  a string  quartet  by  an  American 
composer.  We  have  had  an  abundance  of 
s-ongs  and  comic  operas  tfy  native  writer* 
and  some  orchestra  compositions,  but  no« 
so  many  successful  essays  in  the  anstoj 
cratic  field  of  chamber  music  that  Mr.  David 
Stanley  Smith's  quartet  in  E minor  ought 
not  to  have  some  special  notice.  It  be- js  a valiant 

gan  a concert  which  included  besides  Smith  says  l,c  w '\YT~yML 

Schumann’s  quartet  in  A major  (Op.  «.  Paris.  but  it  lias  received  an  artistic  tout 
No.  3)  and  Cesar  Franck’s  quintet  in  F ke  the  cries  which’ play  so  large  a role 
minor,  in  which  Katherine  Goodson  gave  charpentier’s  opera,  "Louise."  A brink 
her  excellent  services  to  the  men  who  are  climax  is  provided  by  the  concluding  then 
so  happily  associated  with  Mr.  Kneisel, 
but  of  tftese  later  offerings  nothing  can 
be  said  beyond  what  has  been  said  over 
and  over  again.  It  is  not  necessarily  the 
province  of  the  reviewer  to  paint  the  lily 
or  gild  the  refined  gold  of  the  Kneisel  per- 
formances. Mr.  Smith’s  quartet  is  in  a 
different  case.  Here  it  is  a duty  to  pay 
tribute  to  a new  composition  of  an  unusual 
sort  by  a native  American  musician.  Mr. 

Smith  hails  from  Ohio.  He  was  born  in 
Toledo  in  1877,  was  graduated  from  the 
academic  department  of  Yale  University^ 

1900  and,  having  studied  music  under  I ro- 
fessor  Parker  afler  taking  his  degree  of 
B A.,  went  to  Europe  to  widen  his  mu- 
sical outlook  for  two  years  in  London. 

Munich  and  Paris.-  Then  he  came  bad 
in  1903  to  become  a member  of  Yales  m 
sical  faculty.  Two  of  his  orchestral  piedes 
were  heard  in  New  York  at  a concert  o 
the  New  Music  Society  of  America  in  April, 

1906,  and  we  have  an  impression  also  of  an 
orchestral  march  of  his  performed  at  the 


The  finale  opens  with  a fugato,  the  then 
of  which  is  given  oiff  thus,  after  .•thr< 
heavy  chords,  which  form  a sort  of  mott< 
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The  secqnd  theme 
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.As  a whole,  the  quartet  is  an  ornament 
serious  music,  and  in  producing  it,  1 
Kneisel  has  repeated  the  excellent  serv 
which  be  did  to  American  art  when  he  p 
formed  the  chamber  compositions  of  Mess 
Chadwick,  Foote,  Converse  and  Rubin  Gc 
mark.  Mr.  Smith  has  shown  respect 
old  in- sals,  while  pursuing  an  individ 
course  in  respect  of  harmony,  and  it 
much  ’ his  credit  that  without  maw 
obeisance  to  the  modern  French  or  Rusa 
school  he  has  succeeded  in  writing  a w 
which  interesting  throughout  and  pie 
ant  to  ihe  ear.  It  was  composed  in  It 
and  when  published,  as  it  soon  will 
will  I'S-ar  a dedication  to  the  Kneise)  Qu 
tet.  The  usual  fine  and  discriminating 
dience  which  gathers  at  the  Kneisel^  m< 
ings  enjoyed  it  heartily.  . H.  E,  B 


^rnteMrUivSary’of  the  found-  Ma.  BAUER’S  SECOND  RECITl 

* of  Yale  College  in  1901.  4'  t ^ e*v»a-n  »mmmt  of  cour 
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ins  i <4. i tr  CWve,  ... 

Mr.  Smith's  quartet  is  a fine  specimen  of 
I chamber  music  writing;  that  is  its  first 
claim  upon  attention.  He  knows  how  to 
make  his  four  instruments  sing  m their 
vernacular.  He  makes  no  strivings  to  he 
ultra  modern,  but  neither  is  he  hidebound 
in  the  matter  of  form.  In  his  first  mo\ 
vnent  ■ he  freely  interchanges  duple  and 
triple  time,  as  is  indicated  in  the  first 
theme  of  his  first  movement  as  given  out 
by  the  viola: 


It  required  no  small  amount  of  cour 
on  the  part  of  .Mr.  Harold  Bauer  to  C( 
before  a New  York  concert  audience  v 

0 program  nil  like  that,  chosen  by  him 
his  -econdi  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall.  } 
terdav  afternoon.  A set  of  wall 

1 91  by  Brahms,  a sonata  by  Mo: 
n f.  ,\o.  280,  in  Rachel’s  catalogue) 

S inn’s  "Kinderscenen."  There 

1 i. genitals  things,  of  course,  such 

( V r Franck’s  "Prelude,  Aria  and  I- ina 
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imnnn's  Toccata  and  Chopin's  Scherbo 
: C sharp  minor;  but  itr  was  plain  that 
■ programme's  centre  of  gravity  lay  in 
" pieces  which  a flippant  person  would 
ive  been  disposed  to  put  aside  as  cliild- 
i things.  Are  not  the  "Kinderscenen" 
■ifically  described  on  the  title  page  as 
sy  Pieces  for  the.  Pianforte?"  Hava 
't  the  pianoforte  sonatas  of  Mozart,  like 
ose  of  Haydn,  long  ago  been  relegated  to 
class  of  compositions  only' useful  for  the, 
st ruction  of  the  young— the  very  young, 
fact?  And  whoever  heard  bt  tiie.  waltzes 
inch  Brahms  composed  for  pianoforte, 
r four  hands,  and  tlien  arranged  for  twV>, 
ng  dignified  by  a place  on  the  concert 
reran  me  of  a great  virtuoso?  Vet  these, 
ri  the  numbers  which  gave  significance 
1 charm  to  yesterday’s  recital— and  they 
1 so  because  Mr.  Bauer  made  so  elo- 
nt  a proclamation  of  the  sheer,  beauty, 
musical  poesy  which  lies  in  them.  Pen- 
's grouping  the  waltzes  and  the  “Kin* 
scenen”  had  something  to  do  with  the 
oinating  effect' which  they  produced.  It 
de  them  companion  pieces  of  such  famil- 
works  as  Beethoven's.  Variations  on  a 
altz  by  Diabelli  and  Schumann’s  “Carna- 
and  "Kreisleriana,”  and  tile  imagination 
the  listeners  was  moved  to  invent  titles 
the  graceful  walt'ez,  as  von  Bulow  did 
' tile  variations  by  Beethoven.  It  might 
ve  been  done,  but  probably  Mr.  Bauer 
iuld  not  have  approved,  for  he  omitted 
‘ titles  from'  the  “Kinderscenen,”  re- 
■mbering  probably1'  how  much  cohtro- 
rsy  they  once  caused.  As  it  was,  lie  left 
? 'imagination  of  his, " hearers  uhem- 
rrassed  and  unhampered  and  their  souls 
d sense  and  fancy  free  to  enjoy  the  ex-  j 
isite  music  as  he  produced  it.  Of  course,  l 
•re  was  nothing  childish  about  this 
tsic,  which  is  not  milk  for  babes,  but,  as' 
composer  himself  said,  a mature  per- 
n's retrospection  of  childhood,  designed 
• the  delectation  of.  other  mature  per- 
ns. As  for  the  charm  with  which  Mr. 
uer  infused  all  the  music  of  the  after- 
on,  it  must  also  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
n,  for  Mr.  Bauer  has  just  about  used  up 
e reviewer's  vocabulary  of  judicious  and 
;criminating  praise.  H.  E.  K. 


( New  York  ot  the  eminent  singerTn  concert 
’ except  at  the  opera  house.  It  was  also 
j the  first  of  a series  of  recitals  to  be  given 
| by  him  in  Eastern  cities  before  he  rejoins 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company 
later  in  the  season.  Of  remarkable 
Stature  and  commanding  figure  Mr 
Slezak  is  known  here  as  a tenor  of  heroic 
mould  who,  possessed  of  a voioe  rich 
in  elementary  qualities,  uses  it  with  re- 
gard for  vocal  skill.  Last  evening  he 
sang  to  very  friendly  audience  but  'ju- 
dicious in  taste  and  of  eompli  mentary 
size.  His  programme  was  not  remark- 
able for  variety  of  schools,  though  it  called 
for  a.  somewhat  wider  range  of  expression,  j 

The  first  and  second  groups  contained  1 
familiar  songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Mozart.  Beethoven,  Loewe,  Rubinstein, 
Brahms,  Liszt  and  Strauss.  A third 
group  added  some  numbers  in  contrast-  - 
though  light  of  color  by  Martini,  Bizet, 
Cadman,  Salter  and  Rummel.  The  songs 
by  the  older  masters  were  Schubert's 
“Ungeduld”  and  "Am  Meer,”  Schumann’s 
“Die  Lotusblume,”  Mozart's  “Das  Veilcho 
Veilchen”  and  “Adelaide”  of  Beethoven. 

In  these  Mr.  Slezak  disclosed  first  of ) 
all  many  sterling  qualities  of  vocal  art, 
as  when,  on  former  occasions,  he  was ! 
surrounded  by  the  aids  Of  the  operatic 
stage.  There  were  moments  when  a 
greater  steadiness  of  tone  was  wished 
for,  a stricter  adherence  to  pitch  and, 
in  the  “Adelaide,”  a closer  familiarity 
with  the  text.  But  on  the  whole,  he  ex- 
hibited opulent  resources  of  voice,  fine 
skill  in  tone  placing,  careful  treatment 
of  phrase  and  a sweeping  dramatic  power 
alternating  with  exquisite  tender  feeling 
in  emotional  expression  that  was  entirely 
free  from  garish  effect. 

[AMERICAN  QUARTET 
| PLAYED  BY  KNEISEIS 

A Yale  Professor's  Music  Pleases 
a Large  Audience  at  the 
Hotel  Astoi\ 


out  of  four  instruments,  and  no  essay  TO  i 
trouble  or  astonish  by  shock  in  the  melodic  | 
line  or  the  harmonic  progressions.  1 

On  the  whole  it  is  a sane,  healthy  piece 
of  chamber  music,  which  may  be  heard 
with  interest  by  the  connoisseur  and 
pleasure  by  the  casual  listener.  It  is  a 
credit  to  its  composer,  and  a bit  of  en- 
couraging American  composition. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Kneisel 
and  his- associates  had  most  carefully 
prepared  the  work  and  played  it  with 
finish  and  understanding.  The  composer, 
who  was  present,  was  warmly  applauded. 
The  other  compositions  on  the  programme 
are  well  known  to  local  lovers  of  chamber 
music.  They  united  to  round  out  an  ex- 
cellent programme. 
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) 0^  r 7 l f / 3 WELL  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 


EDMOND  CLEMENT  SINGS. 

Charming  Recital  of  Songs  in  French 
and  English.  J 

Edmond  Clement  used  to  sing  in  what 
p Popularly  called  “grand  opera”  at  the  I 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  though  he 
vould  undoubtedly  have  been  astonished  j 
any  one  had  told  him  that  he  was  sing- 
ig  “grand  opera”  in  some  of  his  roles.  I 
*ut  that  is  not  now  a matter  of  impor-  ' 
-nice.  Mr.  Clement  was  heard  last  winter  j 
i a recital  of  songs  and  made  a most ' 
avorable  impression.  In  the  current  j 
lusical  season  he  first  engaged  iij  a con- 
tour  in  company  with  Geraldine ! 


The  Writer  Shows  Scholarship  and  Also 
Makes  His  Melodies 
y Agreeable. 


arrar,  and  later  has  been  singing  songs  I 
ithout  her  assistance.  I 

Yesterday  afternoon  he  gave  a song 
icital  at  Carnegie  Hall.  It  was  a delight- 
illy  arranged  recital,  with  a short  and 
easing  programme.  The.  result  was  that 
ie  audience  compelled  the  singer  to  add 
weral  songs  to  the  printed  list  and  de- 
nted apparently  wishing  that,  there  were 
it  more  to  come. 

Mi . Clement’s  recital,  like  its  prede- 
■ssor  of  last  season,  was  a beautiful 
■monstration  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
■Id  of  song  without  a remarkable  voice, 
hsterday  the  French  tenor  seemed  ' 
be  a little  hoarse  and  the  quality  of  his  J 
uce  was  slighter  and  less  sensuous  I 
charm  than  it  would  have  been  at  its  j 
Ist"  1 et , throughout  his  programme 
■ Clement  delighted  his  hearers  by  the 
quisite  finish  of  his  style  and  bv  the 
Jstness  of  his  interpretative  design 
His  songs  naturally  did  not  cover  a 
" 1 de5a5gi®  expression,  but  the  list  con- 
'!■'>  lned  delicate  sentiment,  pathos  arch- 
•fi  38  and  even  humor,  and  to  all  of  these 
0 J sll,lger  s resources  proved  quite  equal 
elegance  oi  his  phrasing,  the  refine- 

nt  of  his  nuances,  the  polish  and  clarity 
0 his  enunciation  in  both  French  and 
8»«  .glish  arid  the  tastefulness  or  his  gem 
d style  all  contributed  to  a finalYm- 
ession  which  left  exacting  listeners  weU 


I’he  only  questionable  moment  was  in 
U explosive  treatment  of  the  word 


will 


p LI  tret  LIU 

rft7’1  T Schnbert’s  “Hark,  Hark',’ the 
rk,  otherwise  admirably  sung- 
* o^er  hand  it  would  be  difficult  new 
E.IP3  impossible,  to  hear  Massenet's 
oeme  d’Octobre,”  Saint-Saens’s  “a? 
,,  .ns  nous  and  Fame's  "Clair  de  la  hme” 

‘ 1 ,re  charmingly  sung.  In  the  last  nam!d 
•'  f George  Barrere,  who  was  not  dovm 

■*  ;^pgnSe,Tb‘SS.’lth ““ 
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SLEZAK  IN  REC1TA 


f e Tall  Tenor  Heard  In  a Programme 
of  Excellent  Songs, 
wo  Slezak,  the  Czech  tenor,  was  hea  H 
a song  recital  last  night  at  Carneg’ie 
11.  This  was  the  first  appearance  in 


The  third  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
took  place  last  evening  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  I 
Ixie  programme  comprised  the  E minor  ‘ 
quartet,  opus  19,  of  David  Stanley  Smith, 
Schumann’s  A major  quartet,  opus  41, 
3,  and  Cesar  Franck’s  quintet  in  F 
minor  for  piano  and  strings.  The  pianist 
was  Katherine-  Goodsom.  The  quartet 
|ol  Mr.  Smith,  an  American  composer,  is 
still  m manuscript  and  had  its  first,  hear- 
ing last  night. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a pupil  of  Horatio  Parker, 
composer  oi  the  forthcoming  prize  opera 
Mona,”  and  afterward  studied  in  Europe. 
He  is  at  present  assistant  professor  of 
musical  theory  at  Yale  University.  The 
quartet  is  in  the  traditional  four  move- 
ments, the  third,  marked  presto  legiero 
being  the  scherzo.  The  first  movement 
is  a soundly  written  allegro  .beginning 
with  a clearly  defined  theme  in  an  ancient 
.mode  announced  by  the  viola.  There  is 
tne  customary  lyric  theme  to  furnish  con- 
trasting matter  and  a new  theme  is  heard 
in  the  coda. 

The  second  movement,  the  slow  one, 
is  reflective  in  character  at  the  outset, 
bm  a second  theme,  of  staccato  movement, 
makes  a sudden  and  interesting  contrast, 
i T“ls  second  theme  subsequently  becomes 
.counterpoint  to  the  first,  with  which 
the  movement  is  brought  to  an  effective 
end. 

Mhe  scherzo  has  the  familiar  rapid  mo- 
tion, accentuated  by  ascending  runs, 
and  the  middle  portion,  corresponding 
to  the  old  trio,  is  a cantabile,  into  which 
j the  original  idea  intrudes  in  the  poly- 
j phonic  development  and  finally  becomes 
ascendant.  The  last  movement  has  three 
themes,  the  first  of  which  begins  as  if  it 
were  to  develop  a fugue,  but  the  fugato 
is  short  and  frequently  repeated  in  the 
course  of  the  movement.  .The  second 
theme  is  more  lyric  and  the  final  theme 
is  independent  and  forms  the  coda. 

The  melodic  ideas  in  this  composition 
harm  the, merit  of  being  well  suited  to 
quartet  treatment.  They  are  not  too 
ambitious,  are  natural  in  character  and 
fluent.  The  developments  all  shoiv  a fine 
feeling  for  musical  figure  and  design 
The  polyphonic  treatment  is  scholarly 
and  produces  beautiful  musical  results 
the  chords  grow  easily  out,  of  this 
MZRkony  and  all  are  excellently  dis- 
tributed, so  that  the  music  “sounds  ” 
as  musicians  say,  except  in  one  or  two 
The  ln®tr™ents  all  have  som™ 

There^s  no  lsfsoT®thk>g  idiomatic, 
there  is  no  idle  straining  after  mere 

effect,  no  attempt  to  make  an  orchestn! 


MR.  SEAGLE'S  RECITAL 

'f  v 

An  American  Baritone  with  a Beauti- 
ful Voice  and  Fine  Vocalization. 

A song  recital  was  given  yesterday,  af- 
ternoon In  Carnegie  Hall  by  Oscar  Seagle, 
baritone,  with  the  assistance  of  Yues 
Nat,  pianist,  who  played  his  accompan- 
iments and  also  a number  of  solos.  It 
was  not  Mr.  Seagle’s  first  appearance  in 
New  York,  for  he  had  sung  earlier  in  the 
season  at  the  Hippodrome  in  a concert 
of  a miscellaneous  character.  He  is  an 
American,  who  has  sung  before  in  other 
places  in  this,., country,  more  or  less  dis- 
tant from  New  York;  he  is  well-known  in 
J Baris.  But  to  most  of  his  auditors  yes- 
terday he  was,  no  doubt,  a newcomer. 
To  many  his  singing  was  a surprise  in 
the  manifold  and  remarkable  excellences 
it  displayed;  and  it  was  obvious  that  it 
gave  a.  very  real  pleasure,  that  was  un- 
reservedly and  enthusiastically  mani- 
fested. ; 

Mr.  Seagle's  voice,  a baritone,  is  of  i 
unusual  beauty  of  quality  and  exceptional  | 
power  and  sonority,  it  is,  indeed,  an  ex- 
ceptional gift  of  nature,  but  of  quite  I 
equal  importance  are  the  fine  training  j 
to  which  it  has  been  submitted,  the  un- 
erring control  that  Mr.  Seagle  has  over; 
it  in  almost  every  respect,  and  the  high  | 
and  dignified  artistic  uses  to  which  he 
Puts  it.  He  is  a pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  ; 
who  has  been  able  to  appropriate  some- 
thing more  than  the  externals  of  his, 
distinguished  teacher’s  methods  and  style. 
He  is  saturated  with  them  through  and 
through.  And  that  means  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  many  of  the  subtlest  and  most 
charming  qualities  in  the  art  of  vocal- 
ism, that  give  his  singing,  considered  as 
an  exemplification  of  that  art,  great 
value  and  interest. 

Mr.  Seagle's  programme  comprised 
songs  of  the  older  period  in  Italian  and 
French — “ Non  Piu  Andrai  ” from  Mo- 
zart’s “Marriage  of  Figaro”;  a song 
by  Benedetto  Marcello,  and  two  old 
French  songs  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
songs  by  modern  French  composers: 
Duparc,  FaurC,  and  Debussy;  songs  in 
German  by  Dvorak,  Brahams,  Grieg,  and 
Rachmaninoff;  and  in  English  by  Roger 
Quilter,  Winthrop  Rogers,  Blair  Fair- 
child,  and  Walter  Rummel.  After  the 
German  group  he  added  the  prologue 
from  Leoncavallo's  " Pagliacci,”  and 
after  the  eightli  group  the  air  'AVision 
Fugitive  ’ from  Massenet's  “ H6rodiade.“ 
There  was  an  infinite  charm  in  Mr. 
Seagle's  singing  of  the  French  songs;  (he 
old  ones,  especially,  he  delivered  with 
finished  phrasing  and  in  a suave  " mezza 
voce,  ’ perfectly  placid  and  poised,  and 
with  a beautiful  quality  and  gradation  of 
tone.  He  was  almost  equally  successful 
in  the  modern  French  songs,  especially  in 
Duparc's  “ Phldyte,”  of  remarkable  orig- 
inality and  profound  beauty,  and  in  the 
familiar  “Mandoline”  of  Debussy, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  repaet  . The 
grace  and  delicacy  of  Brahms's  “ Sere- 
nade ” he  found  appropriate  expression 
for;  and  in  the  declamation  of  Grieg's 
Eros  ” he  was  highly  effective,  as  he 
was  in  the  prologue  to  “ Pagliacci.'' 
Mention  ought  to  be  made  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp Rogers's  half-humorous  and  ten- 
der " Le  Miss  Lindy  Pass  " and  Mr.  Blair 
Fairchild  s “ Memory,”  in  which  simplic- 
ity of  means  are  directed  to  a deep  ex- 
pressiveness. 

Notwithstanding  the  varietv  in  power 
and  in  tonal  quality  that  Mr.  Seagle  com- 
mands, there  is  yet  a certain  lack  of  vari- 
ety in  emotional  expressiveness  and  cha  r-  I 
acterization  of  mood  in  his  singing  of  : 
songs,  instead  of  upon  these  matters 
his  attention?  seems  more  directed  uuon  I 
the  qualities  of  vocalization,  the  attain- 
ment  of  beautiful  utterance  through  the 
many  purely  technical  resources  of  which 
he  is  master.  And  yet  in  the  more  obvi- 
ously dramatic  music  that  he  sang  he 
showed  an  abundance  of  interpretative 
power,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
this  will  come  to  him  sooner  or  later  in 
the , more  difficult  and  elusive  medium 
of  songs.  And  it  is  well  that  this  is  so, 
for  there  is  need  at  this  time  of  em- 
phasis upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
tnasl cry  of  the  arf  0f  vocalization. 

Mr  Yves  Nat  not  only  played  Mr. 
beagles  accompaniments  with  the  ut- 
most finish  and  musical  beauty.  He 

showed  himself  also  to  he  a brillant  solo 
player,  whose  performances  had  an  in- 
terest of  their  own,  though  brilliancy  and 
lelear  articulation  were  more  notable  in 
them  tnan  warmth  of  feeling  or  beauty 
of  tone.  Two  movements  from  Beetho- 
vens “ Appassionata  ” sonata,  two  pieces 
by  Debussy,  and  an  etude  by  Saint-Saens 
were  his  contribution  to  the  programme, 
to  which  he  added  a nocturne  a,nd  two 
.etudes  by  Chopin,  for  he  was  much  ap- | 

' lauded. 

YESTERDAY  AT  THE  OPERA. 

Phthisis  in  the  Afternoon  and  Fresh  Air 
Cure  at  Night. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
yesterday  there  was  a special  perform- 
ance of  “La  Traviata”  in  which  Mme. 
Tetrazzini  was  the  representative  of 
Violetta  Valery,  Dimitri  Smirnoff  of  Alfredo 
and  Pasquale  Amato  of  Giorgio  Germont, 
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his  father.  Mme.  Tetrazzini's  costumes 
and  singing  both  astonished  an  assemblv 
of  women,  most  of  whom' assiduously 
studied  the  libretto  and  thereby  gained 
enlightenment  as  to  the  true  significance 
of  trills  and  high  notes.  All  three  of  the 
| principal  singers  were  in  poor  voice  but 
a3  the  bucolic  scribes  sometimes  ’note 
after  their  own  donation  parties  “an 
enjoyable  time  was  had  by  all  ” ’ 

In  the  evening  a fairly  good  sized 
a“dmnce  was  present  at  a performance 
of  Siegfried”  The  hero  was  again 
impersonated  by  Carl  Burrian,  the 
derer  by  Putnam  Griswold,  Mime  by 
Albei  t Reiss  and  Briinnhildc  by  Olive 
hremstad  The  general  characteristics 
ol  the  performance  were  much  the  same 
as  tnose  of  its  predecessor. 

The  Philharmonic  Society. 

Mr.  Stransky  brought  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury cla.ssics  into  rather  violent  contrast  , 
with  the  great  musical  dramatist  of  the  1 
nineteenth  century  in  the  ninth  evening] 
subscription  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  In  the 
first  half  of  his  programme  he  produced 
one  of  the  lesser  symphonies  of  Haydn 
(that  in  C minor,  numbered  9 in  the  Breit- 
kopf  Hartel  series),  the  concerto  for  two  : 
claviers,  with  string  accompaniment  in  C 
major,  by  Bach,  and  the  overture  to  Mo- 
zart’s opera,  ‘‘Die  Entfiihrung  aus  den 
Serail.”'  To  dispose  of  the  last  number  at 
once,  it  may  be  said  that,  effective  as  it  is 
in  its  place  as  an  introduction  to  the  old 
comic  opera,  it  is  the  most  light  waisted 
Mozart'  number  that  ever  found  its  way 
upon  a symphonic  number,  and  that  the 
protuberant  brass  ornament  which  Sign  ir 
Busoni  affixed  to  it  in  the  way  of  a coda 
ought  to  be  a reason  for  keeping  it  out 
rather  than  admitting  it  to  the  concert 
repertoire.  After  this  classic  portion  of  the 
programme  there  was  a Wagner  revel  con- 
sisting of  the  overture  to  “Der  fliegende 
Hollander,”  the  “Siegfried  Idyl”  and  the 
“Kaisermarsch." 

The  Haydn  symphony  was  admirably 
played,  a little  too  violently  and  explosively 
in  its  dynamic  contrasts,  possibly,  but 
gracefully,  continently,  sympathetically  and 
reverentially.  And  so,  even  in  a higher 
degree,  did  Messrs.  Gallico  and  Fraemcke 
play  the  double  concerto  by  Bach.  It  is 
nearly  twenty-two  years  since  the  beauti- 
ful old  work  was  played  here  in  public, 
but  those  who  can  recall  the  performance 
on  May  10,  1890,  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  when  Dr.  von  Bulow  and  Mr. 
Eugen  d’AIbert  were  the  players,  will  re- 
member something  very  different,  and  very 
inferior,  to  what  they  heard  last  night. 
Then  two  virtuosi  of  world-wide  celebrity 
gave  a performance,  the  memory  of  which 
evokes  a smile  after  more  than  two  dec- 
ades. Dr.  von  Biilow  avoided  the  pedals 
as  if  they  were  anathema;  Mr.  d'Albert  1 
dallied  with  them  as  If  they  were  benisons  | 
from  above;  and  the  public  wondered  what 
Bach’s  music  was  really  like.  Last  night 
two  local  musicians,  better  known  as  peda- 
gogues than  as  virtuosi,  played  the  music 
with  beautiful  understanding  of  its  con- 
tents and  lovely  agreement  as  to  how  it 
ought  to  be  interpreted,  and  yet  with  all 
needful  perfection  of  technique.  It  was  a 
refreshing  element  in  the  entertainment. 

H.  E.  K. 

FREMSTAD  SINGS  AGAIN 

In  Fine  Voice  After  Absence  Due 
to  Illness. 

Mme.  Olive  Fremstad,  totally  cured  of 
her  late  indisposition,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  several  weeks  last  night  on  • 
the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,-; 
singing  Briinnnhilde  in  Wagner's  “Sieg- 
fried.” Mme.  FTtiemstad’s  Brnnhilde 
one  of  her.  well  known  impersonations,  a.ndj 
her  womanly  awakening  is  at  once  pas- 
sionate and  beautifully  tender.  The  others! 
in  the  cast  were  the  same  as  at  the  lasfif 
performance,  notable  among  them  beirhfj 
the  resonant  voiced  Wanderer  of  Mr; 
Griswold,  the  finely  thought  out  Siegfried! 
of  Mr.  Burrian,  and  the  admirable  Erda| 
of  Mrs.  Matzenauer. 

A special  word  of  praise  shcruld  be  said1] 
for  the  new  scenery  of  Act  II.  There  is 
now  a wood  that  is  a wood;  one  In  which! 
Siegfried  might  well  have  lost  himself  had| 
he  been  any  but  the  hero  without  fear. 

In  the  afternoon  the  re  was  a specia 
performance  of  "Traviata,”  in  which,  ini 
the  first  act.  at  least,  the  audience  mustf 
have  been  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Mme.j 
Tetrazzini  was  attempting  to  interpre 
Violeta  Valery  or  some  buxom  merjnaiden.1 
The  middle  portion  of  her  costume  was  ofT 
most  resplendent  green  scales,  giving  heil 
the  appearance  of  being  very  much  a fisl| 
out  of  water.  She  sang  as  usual. 

Mr.  Smirnoff  once  again  proved  his  in-j 
capacity  as  Alfredo,  leaving  the  Germonti 
of  Mr.  Amato  the  real  star  of  the  occa-l 
sion.  The  audience  was  of  only  moderaiejj 
size. 
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scendants  of  the  clavier  had  been  less 
impressed  with  the  scholastic  importance 

of  their  duties  . 


MATINEE  OF  “TRAVIATA.” 


Mctro- 


Spnlal  Performance  at 

polltan  Opera  Hoosc. 

* “Trnviata"  was  given  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
This  was  h special  performance,  and 
Mint.  Tetrazzini,  M.  Amato  and  M. 
Smirnoff  were  in  the  oast.  It  would  he 
possible  to  demonstrate  beyond  a scin- 


OSCAR  SEAGLE’S  CONCERT. 


A Pupil  of  Jean  de  Heszke.  Who  Can  Sing 
Interestingly. 

Oscar  Seagle,  barytone,  was  heard 
yesterday  afternoon  in  concert  at  Car- 
Mr.  Beagle 


a 

tilla  of  a doubt  that  Dim'itri  Smirnoff 
is  satisfied  with  his  own  voiee.an.l  style 
of  singing,  lime.  Tetrazzini  is  not  in 
bp  good  voico  ns  sho  used  to  at  t"e 
Manhattan.  Those  wonderful  high  notes 
of  hers  are  ofren  tinged  with  an  alien 
and  unexpected  acridity.  Sturaui  con- 
ducted.  . . . 

In  tho  ovrning  “Siegfried  was  p^r- 
formed  with  a cast  including  Mmo.  Olive 
Fremstnd.  Margarete  Matzenauer.  C arl  i 
Burrian,  Otto  Goritz  and  Putnam  Gris- 
wold. Alfred  Hertz  conducted. 


negie  Hall  for  the  first  time. 

| is  a pupilfot  Jean  de  Reszkeand  has  been 
| in  tiiis  city  for  two  or  three  years  past, 
I He  lias  sung  at  a Worcester  festival  and 
, elsewhere,  but  until  yesterday  had  re- 
mained generally  quiet  in  the  metropolis 
I is  not  likely  that  he  will  continue  to  b< 


‘EE  DOWE  CVRIOSE .” 


A Speculation  as  to  the  Future  or  the 
Opera  Novelty. 

To  THE  EDITOr.  of  The  Sun  Sir:  It  Is 

too  early  to  say  “Le  Donne  Curiose  is  a 
work  of  power  sufficient  to  class  it  with  the 
successes  of  Mozart.  Rossini,  Donizetti  and 
It  is  a tribute  to  the  new  composer, 


how^venth^t  Iie  causes  us  to  tWnk^oMhese  ^ J ^ „.  J W 

masters  vi  ho  have  left  musical  a.lso  contributed  some  piano  solos,  among 

ently  imperishable  examples  them  the  second  and  thirok  movement-, 

comedy.  / ' Y . 7/  A;  of  Beethoven’s  sonata,  opus  57.  which 

ot  aloi 


so  o met  nere.  ioi  nis  concert  w as  on 
which  disclosed  ihe  possession  on  his  part 
of  certain  genuine  and  interesting  merits. 

Mr.  Seagle  has  a high  voice.  The  lower 
register  is  without  much  body,  but  the 
middle  is  full,  powerful  and  sonorous. 
The  singer  can  produce  a big  tone  and  a 
linle  one.  and  he  produces  them  normally 
and  with  musical  results.  His  voice  plac- 
ing is  admirable,  especially  in  his  delivery 
of  piano  passages  and  liis  employment 
of  head  tones. 

In  singing  songs  calling  for  refinement 
of  style  he  showed  clearly  the  influence 
of  his  teacher.  His  interpretation  of  t\yo 
old  French  songs  I/amour  de  moi”  and 
a dance  song,  was  exquisitely  tastefql 
and  finished.  In  Duparc's  “Phldyl  ■"  and 
Debussy's  "Reeuitlement”  he  displayed 
excellent  skill  in  dramatic  characteriza- 
tion and  in  the  use  of  tonal  color.  His 
singing  of  Debussy's  ‘'Mandoline.”  a much 
abused  song,  was  an  example  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  all  that  is  best  in  con- 
temporaneous French  style. 

Mr.  Seagle  was  assisted  by  Yves  Nat. 
who  played  the  accompaniments  well  and 

ultin  ff>nvrihiitpfl  cnmP  riiatln  cnlna 


the  new  occupants  of  the  sealed  up  ward- 
robe. However,  the  Rufgomc  ster  for- 
gives her  and  the  curtain  falls  on  two 
happy  couples. 

■ None  of  this  sounds  impressive,  but 


It  is  doubtful  Whether  Mr.  ^™soTT^| 
be  able  to  JuMic  as  a 

erl  P"b\lc  ov”  \°o  stand  in  Phalanx  solid 

rule  contm  i & At  any  rate.  Wag-  vane  oi  ims  suumm  mipieouivo, 

behind  Wagner  mmsei.  be  .push-  in  the  action  it  is  genuinely  amusing, 

ner  in  concert  form  does  se  m klv  The  different  personages  are  sharply 

tn*  things  a trifle  after  the  almo  characterized  and  are  types  of  semi- 

i „ °f„rmances  at  the  Metropolitan.  rustic.  Hermans.  The  policeman  is  of 

\p  ' numbers  were  Siegfried  s co,,1.se  t|ie  buffo  barytone  and  his  rapid 

The  T “The  Ride  of  the  5 al-  and  torrential  chatter  is  made  more  comic 

“Rhine  Journ  . . HaUe>..  sung  by  by  the  piling  .up-  of  eaplosiye  Teutonic. 

“Traume,”  played  on  words,  llanjia.  r nut  brR  ywif  i «j  * o,- 
and  traume,  c l Swiftness  of  ipoypiqyutp |npst,, 

C tU,-,  ccion/ie  (Khnirn  I n re*  ’IwD  OT* 


kyries.” 

Miss  Rennyson, 
the  violin  by  David  Marines. 


"LA  ECKEME” 

t 'VW  A. 


AT  THE  OPERA 


A lice  Nielsen  and  Dimitri  Smirnoff  (Jive 
Varieties  of  Pleasure. 


comedy.  / A»*  - < ,,  , w,  . jrciiiuvrii  o cunai/d,  v pta  . _ , RR I 

Its  present,  success  is  clue  not  aione  » he  played  with  good  fingers  bnt.  not  much 
own  merit  but  to  the  desire  of  the  multi-  depth 


tude  to  see  a new  work  interpreted  as  it 
is  by  most  intelligent  artists,  admirably  i 
adapted  to  their  rOles;  to  a metropolitan  ^ 
audience  which  has  been  educated  to  fill 
the  opera  house  regardless  of  the  work 
offered:  and  to  the  interest  of  music  lovers 
aroused  by  the  comments  of  well  known 

critics.  ... 

The  libretto  is  sufficiently  amusing,  the 
appointments  of  the  stage  setting  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  the  music  °T  several 
scenes  between  Rosaura  and  Florinda 
suggests  romantio  interest,  appealing  to 
all  hearts,  the  orchestration  is  interesting 
and  never  too  insistent,  though  at  times 
'.briefly  reminiscent.  In  short,  the  enter- 
tainment is  so  great  as  to  deserve  your 
term  of  “a  work  of  great  merit. 

• Yet  Rosaura  does  not  command  unquali- 
fied sympathy.  The  beauty  of  Miss  > ar- 
rays presentation  alone  prevents  our  seeing 
Rosaura  as  she  is  suggested  by  t he  bbrettisr. 
Upr  love  for  Florinda  would  be  more  ap- 
nea ling  were  we  not  made  acquainted  with 
her  view  of  what  was  going  °!Vn-i  16 
forbidden  to  women.  Should  the  0P*ra 
I arrive  at  mature  age,  as  t hope,  it  will  ns i 
r»mve  ho  interesting  when  sung  b>  a pm-  i 
Sonna'  of  many  years  and  pounds  and  a 

1 ‘The  pri°ncfpCafthought  your  editorial  art.i- 

I 

success  to  popular  support  must  admit  no 
1 Sikikk  have  had  so  great  a measure  of  suc- 
™ Tin  recent  vears  as  those  of  the  young 
' Itafian  composers,  whose  best  work  joins 
, dramatic  force  of  hbretto  to ^T^criflcing 
in  musical  composition  Without  saenneint 

to  opera  whaj 

hinnH  is  to  the  body.  It  is  merely  just  to 
' ‘ take  *hV  occasion  whenever  offered  to  ac- 

t I knowledge  the  genius  of  such  work 
■ New  York,  .January  IS. 
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ANOTHER  WAGNER  CONCERT 


I Walter 


I.ectures,  Orchestra 


Damrosch 
Plays  and  Singers  Sing. 

Walter  Damrosch  and  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society’s  orchestra  gave  a 
compressed  Wagner  festival  at  the  Cen- 
tury Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  They 
will  repeat  it  to-morrow  afternoon,  with 
one  change.  The  entertainment  yester- 
day began  with  an  illustrated,  lecture  by 
Mr.  Damrosch.  To-morrow  it  will  begin 
with  the  "Lohengrin"  prelude,  which  was 
not  played  yesterday.  Mr.  Damrosch 
used  to  tour  this  broad  land  with  YV  agner 
lectures,  playing  his  own  illustrations  j 
most  admirably  on  a.  p ano.  Those  were 
the  halcyon  days  when  people  thought 
that  in  order  to  be  a more  perfect  Wag- 
nerite  than  G.  B.  S.  all  you  had  to  do  was 
to  know  'he  whole  catalogue  of  themes 
from  the  TTr-elements  and  the  Gotternoth 
to  the  Some!  hing  Doing  motive. 

Times  have  changed  and  Damrosches 
have  changed  with  them,  and  so  it  was  an 
enlarged  and  much  more  critical  view  that 
the  erstwhile  Young  Siegfried  of  the  or- 
chestra gave  his  hearers  yesterday”.  His 
remarks  on  the  characterization  in  the 
orchestra  and  the  poletic  development  of 
the  climax  of  the  first  act  of  “Die  M alkiire 
were  alone  worth  the  price  of  admission. 

The  programme  called  for  the  love  scene 
of  Sieglinde  and  Siegmund  from  the  first 
act  mentioned,  the  magnificent  orchestral 


j U^" 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
night  “La  Boheme"  was  repeated  and 
variety  was  lent  to  the  cast  by  two  changes 
Alice  Nielsen,  of  the  Boston  Opera,  sang 
Mimi,  and  Dimitri  Smirnoff,  of  very”  little 
Russia,  wore  1 lie  costume  of  Rodoljo. 
There  was  a large  audience  and  a great 
deal  of  hearty  applause.  Miss  Nielsen 
has  sung  Mimi  at  the  Metropolitan  before, 
and  her  impersonation  had  then  some 
distinct  merits  which  have  increased. 
She  has  a pretty  voice,  which  seemed 
last  night  to  have  gained  in  fulness  of 
volume.  She  sang  her  music  in  a simple 
and  unaffected  style,  in  tune,  with  good 
phrasing  and  yvith  excellent  enunciation 
of  the  text.  There  might  perhaps  have 
been  a little  more  color  in  the  song,  but 
on  the  whole  i t was  pleasing. 

Mr.  Smirnoff  received  much  applause 
for  his  delivery  of  the  popular  racconto. 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  numbers  in  any  of 
Puccini’s  scores  and  it  would  take  very 
bad  singing  indeed  to  kill  it.  Mr.  Smir- 
noff showed  some  appreciation  of  the 
mood  of  the  song,  but  his  various  methods 
of  tone  production  and  the  varying  and 
often  distressing  qualities  of  tone  could 
not  give  any  satisfaction  to  lovers  of  really 
artistic  singing.  The  other  members,  of 
the  cast  were  old  friends  and  Mr.  Sturani 
, conducted. 


1 I 


NEW  OPERA  BOUFFE 
U 


ov.ium-fto  KJi  • gh 

of  the  scenes,  j hough  there  are  two  or 
three  resting  ’places  for  the  neoessary 
expansion  W the  gentle  sentiment  of  the 
play  and  the  consequent  introduction 
of  bits  of  pure  lyricism.  But  for  tlie  most 
part  the  music  delights  by  its  sparkle 
and  piquancy  rather  than  by  amorous 
languishments  or  the  plaints  of  the  tem- 
porarily unhappy. 

The  score  as  a \v(iole  shows  fine  skill 
in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  end  and 
the  composer  displays  an  easy  mas- 
tery of  the  idioms  of  operatic  expression 
His  humor  is  never  boisterous,  but  >> 
fresh,  vigorous  and  catching.  His  sent. 
merit  is  pretty  but  not  overworked.  His 
dialogue, makes  do,  use  of  pin1!?  recitative 
but  runs  trippingly,  along  in  a rhythmie 
arioso  wmcp  lids  colloquial  character 
when  that  is  required'.’ 

His  set  numbers,  which  enter  and  de- 
part without  ceremonious  introduction 
or  dismissal,  are  shapely  in  form,  ex- 
cellently distributed  among  the  voices 
and  ingratidring  in  qhiility.  The  first 
lyric  paSsAge-  is  a xhiOt  for  Bertel  and  Elsie, 
very  melodious  and  almost  of  folk  song 
type.  The  conclusion  of  this  scene  with 
a bit  for  the  two  lovers  and  the  two  widows 
is  admirably  written. 

The  flTonolbgUe  of  Widow  Gertrude , 
which  follows,  is  good,  but  less  effective 
than  many  other  parts  of  the  score.  The 
voluble  speech  . qf  .^ampe , is  deliciously 
compose^,, and  score i . The  scene  be- 
tween the'  Biifgomcthidi-  arid  Gertrude  is 
most  delicate  in  its  gehtlysatirica)  treat- 
ment of  the  sentiment.  ! The  rapid  quartet 
for  the  widows  and  the  young  lovers 
after  the  Burgomaster , is  sealed  up  is  a 
little  masterpiece  and  caused  the  at- 
tentive audience  to  break  in  with  ap- 
plause. 

With  keen  appreciation  of  the  situation 
the  composer  has  eehoed  the  “ Meister- 
singer”  in  a little  episode  of  the  passing 
of  a night  watchman  outside  the  house. 
The  chorus  of  villagers  who  come  to  de- 
ride the  imprisoned  Burgomaster  is  a rol- 
licking waltz  and  is  the  last  really  signifi- 
cant music  li\  the  opera,  which  a minute 
later  comes' to  its  end. 

In  the.  ficehes  of  pure  dialogue  the  or- 
chestra] Of  rioufse  Sustains  the  flow  of 
melody.  This  jfe  ‘incessant.  There  are 
no  pages  of  disjointed  chords.  The  or- 
chestra sings  all  the  time  anti 


Ad  Work  by  Leo  Blech  of 


Again  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza  impresario 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  ha. 


cnestra  sings  aj  i iiie  time  and  its  song 
has  much  variety  arid  colori  The  instru- 
mentation is  most1  artistically  planned. 
There  are  rio  garish  effects,  but  the  score 
scintillates  throughout  and  the  special 
values  of  solo  instriirnents  are  carefully 
utilized.  jv  Tvhrtte  ihi«  ooera 


rtf  the  Metropolitan  opera  nuu.-c,  utilized.  tAA  ri  whple  ims  nwie  opera 

0I_  , 0 nrtvelfv  to  a matinbe  audience,  bouffe  oOChpi'eA  a place  in  the  general 

offered  a novelty  to  a ri ■ („lJnder  8chomo  of  fyHc'  drkrtia  similar  to  that 
Yesterday  afternoon  V r.  g held  in  the  spoked  drama  by  what,  the 

Seal”),  called  ari  “opera  boufle 


senorno  oi  lyriu  uianui  siuuuu  w mou 
in  one  held  in  the  sbokeh  drama  by  what  the 
Seal”),  caneu  »u.  . French  calf- a lever  de  rideau.  As  such 

,„t  was  performed  for  the  first  time  ne.e.  | -t  serves  excellently  and  will  probably 

The  hook  was  made  from  a story  of  Raup-  be  called  upon  often  to  give  a contrast 
The  booK  - Batka  and  pordos  Milo  of  light,  to  such  tragic  shadows  as  those 
pach  by  >!  _ c ‘ . bv  T.eo  Blech, 


and  tlm  musih  was  composed  by  Leo  Blech 
at  present  a conductor  ot  the  Itoyal ^Opet _ 
at  Berlin.  The  little  opera  occupied  just 

tiohourandhalfaminuleinperformane 


Liuicu  uj.iun  uitcu  i-u  ^ wuMHvv 

of  light,  to  such  tragic  shadows  as  those 
of  “Pagliacci,”  with  which  it  was  asso- 
ciated yesterday. 

The  performance  was  highly  praise- 
worthy. Mine.  Gadski  disclosed  unsus- 
pected resources  of  comedy,' while  Mine. 

a ii  , — -J  Y f Y T I if  LI  ri  rtkrt/l  uri  tlx  i n _ 


, half  aniinutem pen pectoa  resources  ot  uumeuy,  wimc 

one  hour  and  halt  u mmu  regt  and  Alten  and  Mme.  Mattfeld  acted  with  n- 

and  after  a propet  t . _ Mr  ,jeon-  fectious  gayety.  Mr.  Goritz  placed  be- 

refreshment”  was  followed  7„  . ’ , ; h fore  opera  goers  Another  or  his  irresist- 

rtavallo’s  delectable  “Faghacci,  m w jbly  funny  caricatures,  and  the  others 
v.  _ rnrifso  and  Ainato  were  asso-  in  the  cast  did  well  all  that  they  were 
Messrs.  tfeeltoa.  called  upon  to  do.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted 

ciated  with  3 ••  , *■  “Bravo!’’  the  opera  with  fin©  skill  and  appreciation 

Although  the  loud  shouts  °t  or  X,he  fuil  ca8t  wag  a8  follows; 

rtH  “Ris!”  were  reserved  tor  the  Italian  


THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT.; 

\ ^ monin  O’  ” tl 


Haydn,  Bach,  Mozart  and  YTagner  in  a 
Contrasting  Programme. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  another 
concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  the  Philharmonic 
to  give  a concert,  but  it  does  not  always 
give  one  with  such  a singular  programme 
as  that  of  last  evening.  There  was  an 
intermission  in  the  middle  or  the  pro- 
gramme. with  three  numbers  on  one  side 
of  it  and  three  more  on  the  other,  while 
in  the  middle  the  hearer  was  asked  to 
leap  from  the  happy  days  of  escapes 
from  harems  all  the  way  to  those  of  \ an- 
derdecken.  or  in  other  words,  from  a 
Mozart  singspiel  to  a Y\  agner  opera. 

The  first  three  numbers  were  Havdd  s 
0 minor  symphony,  one  of  the  Solomon 
set;  Bach’s  C major  concert  lor  two 
claviers  with  strings,  and  Mozart  s over- 
ure  to  “Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  oerail. 
with  a coda  for  concert  purposes  by  Mr. 
Busoni.  The  other  three  were  all  from 
the  Wagner  museum,  “Flying  Dutchman 
overture,  “Siegfried  Idyl”  and  “Kaiser 
March.’’  The  pianists  heard  in  the  bach 
number  were  August  Fraemckeand  Paolo 

G<The°Hadyn  symphony  is  unfamiliar 
to  conceit  rooms  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  Mozart  overture  had  its  hrst 
local  performance  as  a grand  concert 
number  last  night.  The  opera  was  given 
at  Wallaek's  in  1862  under  Lari  Anschitz. 
Perhaps  the  overture  was  played  'hen. 
t br*  mercifully  without  Mr.  Busoni  s 
extraordinary  coda,  which  fit  like  a clown 
in  a gallery  of  etchings.  But  it  was  pleas- 
ing to  hear  the  kind,  gentle,  happy  old 
music  It  would  have  been  added  hap- 
piness if  the  two  operators  of  the  de- 


nr.iut;  nuui 

mcning,"  the  stir  of  Elizabeth,  T)icnt_»6ure 
Halle”  from  the  second  act  of  “Tann- 
hauser,”  the  song  "Traume”  arranged  lor 
violin  solo,  and  the  ride  of  the  \ alkyrs 
I from  Act  III.  of  “Die  Walktire.”  The 
singers  were  Gertrude  Rennyson  and  John 
Braun,  and  David  Maxines  played  the 
violin  solo. 

It  was  a good  concert  and  was  enjoyed 
by  a large  audience,  but  this  is  an  oft  to.d 
story.  The  popularity  of  Wagner  in  the 
concert  room  continues  despite  the  re- 
peated laments  of  those  who  feel  that  they 
are  robbed  of  their  artistic  purpose  and 
shorn  of  much  of  their  artistic  meaning  by 
such  use.  But  the  general  public  persists 
in  enjoying  many  of  these  excerpts  as 
absolute  music,  and  perhaps  iL  is  no  small 
evidence  of  their  greatness  that  they 
endure  abuse  and  grow  strong  under  it. 


and  “Bis!”  were  leseivec  or  Burgomaster  Braun  Hermann  Well 

lyric  drama  there  was  no  small  manliest  a Bella  Alien 

Hons  of  general  pleasure  after  the  cur-  Gertrude  — 

uons  oi  fe  -.j  -,  “Vprsihfeelt,  And 


^ a i uci  tx  uuc J ohanna  Cradski 

rttnsed  oil  “Versiegelt,”  And  Frau  Wllliners Marie  Mattfelrt 

tains  1 „ ’ W)1F' probably  grow,  fo  Bertel Hermann  Jadlowkcr 

this  pleasure  *,ill  rob’ “^and  win,  Lampe  Otto  Goritz 

Blech’s  operetta  is  full  nations  Schtltzen  KOnlg B*sU  Ruysdael 

of  good  humor,  ludicrous  suuariom 

amusing  though’  simple  entangrime 
and  music  which  combines  as  aft  flu  m 


DAMROSCH  PLAYS  WAGNER 


Three 


ThaS**  verier  of  mel°di°  0ham 

the  blundering 

zeal  of  a stupid  police  offleer  the  enure 

roroe  , coujw^T'rtd".  STi. 

ordeTto  help  a i 
debnat  Anl  fine  old  wardrob-  When  ,1 
the  Burgomaster  18  Staken  in  the! 

quencee  of  W^osm>the  wl^w  shuts  her  j 

a«UeSm“ 

to  bring  her  own  plarts  tof  i amo  .be- 

having Lamed  that  tne  « gs  the 
longed  to,  the  other  .rt  ; Rurgo 

seals  of  the,hrt'  ug  ; J the  Burgo 

papa  will  rio 


MR.  BACHAUS’S  RECITAL. 

J kVw  — 

An  Exceptionally 


Soloists  Assist  at  Symphony 
Society  Concert. 

Walter  Damrosch  certain^  h“  th*uS 
age  of  his  convictions.  He^has  P 

stated  that  he  preters  ^ agn  cos 

without  the  adjunct  of  t his 

tume.  and  "®ving  an  all-Wag-  Sey  enaot  acomodv  ,^^%"“gn'ed 'oon- 

beiief  into  practice  V symphony  the  fafher.-tp  ,terr"L ' ‘s"ed  from  confine- 

ner  programme  at  the  N^v  Vo  tre.  sent.  Ha  is  thw  »sHfeht  com- 

Scene  III,  Rennyson  sang  Sieglinde  fhs  young  man  is  no-  ' “ • ^to  witness 

Miss  Gertr  nraun.  Siegmund,  widow  brings  half  .j  R^rgomaster, 

the  discomfiture  of  tne  avi p dg 

but  is  discomfited  herself  when  sue 


Fine  Interpretation  of 
the  Schumann  “Carneval. 

Wilhelm  Bachaus  gave  a second  piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  Carnegie 
Hall  before  a large  audience.  He  was 
first  heard  here  two  weeks  ago  at  a p&ii 
of  New  York  symphony  concerts.  That 
his  second  recital  took  place  before  an 
assemblage  of  steadily  increasing,  growth 
indicates  a public  interest  in  musician- 
ship  which  is  without  any  sensations 
qualities  of  mere  display.  The  pro- 
gramme began  with  the  “Italian  Con- 
certo” of  Bach.  The  central  features 
| following  this  wore  Beethoven's  Sonata 
' in  F minor,  opus  57,  known  as  the  "Ap- 
passionata,”  and  Schumann's  “Carneval. 

1 In  the  first  movement  of  the  Bad 


kil 


u wlvom  | concerto  Mr.  Bachaus  blurred  t he  notes 

tea’’  are  in  the  room ^ an'!  | ..v,,..  i ...  Rfisiu  but.  oilier* 


in  which 
Sieglinde 

Miss  Gertrude  Siegmund. 

most  acceptably , ana 
less  so. 


somewhat  by  overdue  haste,  but  other- 
wise his  playing  of  the  music  shoved  < 
proper  understanding  and  delicate  seri' 
timent.  His  interpretation  of  Bee- 
thoven’s sonata  was  on  a groulidf  ol 
similar  security,  bound  at  all  tunes 
by  a continuity  of  idea  and  tonal  buputy 
In  the  first  movement  the  player  pm 
forth  in  a noble  manner  the  massive 
power  of  its  harmonic  structure.  Ihe 
andante  was  an  embodiment  of  exq>i:»*te 
reposeful  feeling  followed  bjf  his  splendK 


vl 


ii 


icittuNf 

ie  it  wjs  a superb  jjorfo.  — , 

heard  with  evident  p.pprecia 

Schumann’#  .“Carnevul”  has  selcipip 
tived  here  a more  impressive-  'deliv* 
than  at  tlie  hands  of  Mr.  fioehaus 
Herday.  Its  varied  numbers  were 
snouted  by  him  with  a comprehension 
'*  wo, s first  of  all  lucid  in  the  charac- 
'.ation  of  their  manifold  styles.  The 
•nt  was  brought  to  the  surface  wit  i- 
overemphftsis  or  spasmodic  treat-  1 
■ t,  while  the  bond  of  poetic  fancy  | 
king  them  was  entirely  preserved, 
e latter  half  of  the  programme  was  1 
ten  up  to  Chopin.  It  included  his  j 
minor  ballade,  nine  etudes  »,nd  the  j 
lonaise  in  A flat.  It  is  possible  that  , 
Bachaus’s  brilliant  playing  of  Chopin  j 
not  always  reach  the  high  level  of 
rnphony  attained  in  the  preoeding 
mbers."  But  if  it  lacked  in  spots  in 
imaginative  feeling  or  sensuous  charm 
■ erring  was  on  the  side  of  a sane  and 
althy  discretion. 


au  Gertrud., 
au  Willmers. 
el 


Hermann  Weil 

Bella  Alten 

....Johanna  Gadski 

Marie  Mattfeld 

Herrman  Jadlowker 
Otto  Gorltz 


fly  admire  in  it  Is  i t s~  exp ert n t; sk; 
jre  is  real  wit  in  many  little  details 
or  the  score,  which  is  written  througrhout 
with  an  art  that  conceals  art.  The  writ- 
ing for  orchestra  has  the  skill  of  one 
deeply  versed  in  the  secrets  of  modern 
orchestration  and  who  knows  how  to  ob- 
tain innumerable  delicate  effects  of  color 
and.  humorous  suggestion  with  a fleet 
and  transparent  treatment, 
j Tt  Is  lamentably  true,  however,  and 
must  once  more  be  said,  that  this  music 
l does  not  produce  its  own  proper  effect 
m an  opera  house  of  this  size.  Many  of 
Ihe  composer’s  most  felicitous  passages 
fail  to  make  their  way  solely  for  this 
reason. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  “ Versiegelt  ” is 
something  that  depends  wholly  on  the 
skill  with  which  it  is  presented;  and  in 
this  respect  more  could  scarcely  be  done 
m its  behalf  than  Mr.  Hertz  and  the 
artists  concerned  in  its  performance  have 
done.  In  vivacity,  finish,  and- lightness  : 
of  touch  this  performance  is  admirable.  I 
Foremost  among-  those  who  deserve  credit  1 
^yme'  G.adski.  who  shows  a new  side  1 
or  her  art  in  the  address,  the  mischievous 
humor  and  vocal  charm  with  which  she 
enacts  the  part  of  Frau  Gertrud.  Fit- 
tingly  associated  with  her  is  Mme.  Matt- 
.as  Frau  Willmers.  Mme.  Bella 
Alten  has  a part  quite  fitting  for  her  in 
the  somewhat  saucy  and  wayward  daugh- 
rlr-n0f  t,he  Bui'g;°niaster,  Else,  and  Messrs. 
Jadlowker  and  Weil  are  appropriately 
cast  as  Bertel  and  Burgomaster  Braun 
respectively  Mr.  Goritz  has  such  a part 
as  he  delights  in  in  Lampe,  the  voluble 
and  self-important  factotum,  of  which 
lie  has  developed  the  grotesque  and  char- 
acteristic features  in  a manner  peculiar 
<-His.  sin"in^  v°ice  is  not 
much  called  for  m this,  but  his  rapidity 

off^Ytteiraanc?,  5n  his  “ patter  ” songs  is 
strained  to  the  utmost. 

. Hartz  wins  new  laurels  through 
the  fine  finish  and  brilliancy  of  his  pro- 
duction of  this  work.  1 

It  did  not  seem  altogether  clear  that 
enthusiasm  bestowed 
upon  Versiegelt  by  the  large  matinee 
^t,dlence  but  there  was  hearty  applause 
‘ ,s‘n=er«.  who  were  recalled  a 

numbei  Of  times,  and  a special  round  of 
it  f01'  Mr.  Hertz  when  he  finally  joined 
them,  before  the  curtain 
After  '•  VeFsiegelt."  which  plavs  hardly 
more  than  an  hour,  there  was  a per- 
formance  of  " Pagiiacci.”  in  which  Mme 

took  mrfal  Th  SSrS'  Caruso  and  Am?to 
ook  part,  there  was  no  room  for  aues- 
t.on  as  to  enthusiasm  there.  q 


INTRODUCES  SONG  NOVELTIES 


ipe  '-'LIU  UUI  11. 

ixhbor  Knote Marcel  Reiner 

ampion  Marskman ...  1 Basil  Ruysdae 

Conductor,  Alfred  Hertz. .. 

I | 

"omedjr  of  the  most  mirthful  vein  has 
idently  found  a foothold  in  the  Met- 
oolitan  Opera  House.  In  Leo  Blech's 
e-a.ct  opera,  “ Versiegelt,”  given  there 
' the  first  time  in  America  yesterday 
ernoon,  there  was  added  to  the  reper- 
one  of  the  lightest  trifles  that  has 
found  a shelter  under  that  monu- 
utal  roof.  It  is  a contribution  to  the 
me  genre  of  comedy  in  music  that  is 
^resented  by  the  operas  of  Wolf-Fer- 
■i,  so  recently  heard  here,  though  it  is 
fely  removed  from  them  in  style  and 
rit.  It  is  an  embodiment  of  the  comic 
rit  as  it  flourishes  to  the  north  of  the 
rather  than  in  tfle  more  volatile 
nds  of  Italy.  German  humor  Ts  under 
spicion  outside  of  its  native  land,  and 
■ man  musicians,  as  well  as  playwrights, 

: supposed  to  use  a heavier  hand  than 
wielded  by  their  brethren  of  the  south, 
t Leo  Blech  and  his  collaborators, 

■hard  Batlca  and  Pordes  Milo,  have  j 

lived  in  "Versiegelt”  a trifle  whose  )|  Siegfried  Philip,  New  Danish  Baritone, 
cific  gravity  could  not  well  be  ‘ less.  Gives  Recital  in  New  York 

comedy  is  thoroughly  Teutonic,  mov- 

in  an  atmosphere  of  burgess  life  in  Siegfried  Philip,  a new  Danish  baritone, 
in?? it  t»wAln  pLe,„tHrties  ofj|(?ave  his  first  New  York  recital  at  Recital  IHL.ls  eMiJ  oerween  penoas,  senooil 

Versiegelt ” Yarns on  a Theatrical  de-  Hall>  N^w  York,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan-  and  artistic  forms  (he  might  have  added 

“ thnt  ''■■■’  ' — operty  of  j wary  g,  before  a good-sized  audience.  1 he  artists)  do  not  really  exist.  We  recognize 

" +j|f  ""'j  -’them,  note  their  elements,  give  them  names 

and  employ  these-  names  in  broad  charac- 
terization after  a man  of  strong  individu- 


(symphony,  and  to  think  that  tho  ngwry 
discovered  work  could  have  been  written 
[after  that  was  impossibly.  The  story  of 
.the  discovery  and  the  general  line  of  the 
[argument  relied  upon  to  establish  its  au- 
thenticity were  set  forth  In  full  In  yes- 
terday's Tribune,  and  those  Who  did  not 
read  them  then  do  not  deserve  to  have 
them  set  forth  again. 

The  writer,  to  whom  the  historical  facts 
have  been  familiar  for  several  years,  h^s 
teen  entirely  willing  to  accept  them  as 
proving  a remote  possibility  that  the  sym- 
phony was  composed  , by  Beethoven  while 
he  was  a youth  at  Bonn,  but  has  remained 
skeptical  nevertheless  as  to  the  concrete 
fact  on  the  basis  of  both  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  never  a composer  so  critical. of  himself 
and  therefore  so  careful  to  conserve  his 
thoughts  for  future  analysis  as  Beethoven. 
Some  years  ago  a,  cantata  composed  by  him 
on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was 
discovered.  The  incident  of  its  composition 
had  been  forgotten,  although  the  close  asso- 
ciation between  the  imperial  house  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  electoral  house  of  Cologne  (of 
which  Beethoven  was  a servant)  ought  to 
have  kept  it  alive.  But  When  students  got 
to  work  on  the  opera  “Fidello”  they  found 
that  the  one  beautiful  Idea  in  the  cantata 
had  been  preserved  by  the  composer  In  the 
finale  of  the  opera.  Plainly  he  was  not 
willing  to  let  anything  good  of  his  invention" 
go  to  waste.  .Now,  there  is  nothing  In  the 
j so-called  “Jena”  symphony  to  place  in  a 
parallel  with  this  oboe  melody  in  "Fidelio,” 
but  if  Beethoven  had  written  a symphony 
I before  he  went  to  Vienna  and  had  sent  it 
' through  a bosom  friend  for  performance 
at  Jena  the  fact  would  scarcely  have  es-  I 
caped  notice.  If,  as  - the  story  goes,  the 
cataloguer  of  the  music  sbciety  at  the  Uffn 
vers  Sty  at  Jena  put  his  pencil  through  the 
name  of  Beethoven  written  on  the  score  he 
probably  had  his  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Professor  Fritz  Stein,  who  has  made  him- 
self the  champion  of.  the  symphony  as  a 
Beethoven  product,  says  he  cannot  realize 
(Haydn,  Dittersdorf  and  Mozart  being  out 
of  the  case)  who  else  than  Beethoven  could 
have,  written  it.  Here  we  have  a striking 
illustration  of  the  short-sightedness  of  his- 
torical criticism...  The  writer^has  said  be- 
fore (and  now  that  occasion  offers  he  can- 
not do  better  than  to  repeat  his  words), 
that  the  dividing  lines  commonly  consid- 
ered, as  existing  between  periods,  schools 


| ago.  It  was"  a letter  which  purported  to 
[ continue  the  passionate  correspondence 
j between  Beethoven  and  the  “Immortal 
Beloved.”  The  letter  was  published  In  fnc- 
xlnille,  and,  practically  vouched  for  by  the 
journal  called  "Die  .Musik,”  critical  readers 
at  once  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter,  and,  some  were 
vigorous  in  their  protests  against  an  obvi- 
ous fraud.  The  journal  promised  to  dis- 
cuss the  authenticity  of  the  letter  five 
months  ago,  but  delayed  the  matter  until 
the  last  issue,  in  which,  after  saying  that 
letters  suggesting  the  likelihood  of  a 
forgery  had  been  promptly-,  received 
from  Professor  Anton  Seidl.  Gustav 
Ernest, ^J-I.  K.  Krehbiel  and -Professor  Car] 
Krebs,  it  confesses  that  scientific  investi- 
gation, including  a chemical  analysis,  had 
| proVed  the  letter  to  be 'a  fraud.  Never- 
theless, the  writer  of  the  article  in  "Die 
Musik”  (Paul  Bekker,  who  first  described 
and  discussed  it)  professes  that  he  can- 
not understand  the  object  which  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  forger.  • Yet  there  can 
| be.. nothing  plainer  than  that  he  wanted 
to  fix  the  date  as  1S01  and  the  personality 
of  the  addressee*  as'the  Countess  Giulietta 
Guiciardi — a bone  of  contention  ever  since 
Thayer  wrote  'the  second  volume  of  his 
monumental;  Wograj^y..  -A. balde^ eaea  of 

forgery  with  a purpose  has  not  disfigured 
the  pages  of  musical  history. 


that  has  been  common  property  oft]  “ary  y,  ueiore  a goou-sizea  auuience.  i nei  artists)  do  not  really  exist.  We  recognize 
ywrights  fi-om  immemonal  antiquity,  program  contained  much  that  was  novel : them.  note  their  elements,  give  them  names 
up  in  tlm°' wldol^^ertred'^'  roorn5  I tkree  son£s  from  the  song  cycle  “Somands-I  and  pmninv  those..'  names  m hnrtorl  s\  V»  o /■»_ 
ensibly  to  avoid  being  sold  for  taxes', ! Hv,”  by  Julius  Bechgaard ; “Letzte  Bitte,” 

>ody  can  have  any  doubt  that  it  is  to  | by  Siegmund  von  Hausegger  ; “Gieb  mir 
the  hiding:  place  of  one  or  more  per-  i • upr7  bv  Hptiq  Hermann  ami  rwn 

is  as  a means  of  rescue  from  some  Qem  , rz’  DY  tl¥ls  nermann,  ana  two 
barrasslng  situation,  with  the  prob- ! songs  by  Marion  Bauer  (in  manuscript), 
lity  of  greater  embarrassment  to  come.  ! all  for  the  first  time 

H He  displayed  a voice  of  agreeable  qual- 


-v  finds  refuge  in  it  from 
>tion  of  his  own  bailiff,  and  „ 

’his  taxable  chattel,  which, 
md,  is  promptly  and  legally  " sealed 
with  the  burgomaster  inside.  Here 
the  opportunity  for  his  daughter  and 
you  lg  city  clerk,  whom  he  has 
varted  in  their  love,  to  extort  his  sig-  j 
ure  to  a marriage  contract.  Being  re-  1 
sed,  he  orders  the  young  couple  into 
and  they  go  without  argument,  for 
opportunity  to  be  undisturbed  and  I 
ne.  It  is  now  only  a matter  of  a I 
irt  time  for  a holiday  throng  to  gather 
witness:  the  burgomaster's  discomfiture 
en  he  is  released,  and  to  be  suitably 
azed  at  finding  the  prisoner  to  be  not  j 
but  the  betrothed  couple. 

'his  is  unquestionably  elementary  farce,  I 
it  is  harmless  fooling.  It  is  given  a I 
tain  color  and  pioturesqueness  by  j 
ng  put  into  the  good  old  times  of  1830,  : 
h its  flamboyant  costumes,  and  by  j 
introduction  of  such  thoroughly  Teu-  ! 
ic  types  as  the  vain  and  pompous 
liff,  the  sentimental  widow,  the  sen- 
jental  burgomaster,  the  sentimental 
ers.  Its  atmosphere  is  not  very  rare- 
d.  its  wit  is  rather  laboriously  brought 
the  point,  which  is  not  of  a fineness 
escape  the  least  observant.  Some  of 
details  are  developed  at  too  great 
gth.  The  Batka-Milo  method  is  not 
; the  remotest  degree  allusive,  and  it 
ves  nothing  whatever  to  the  imagina- 
n of  the  listener. 

he  little  piece  would  be  less  than  noth- 
' without  Blech’s  music,  which  is  sin- 
ilarly  successful  of  its  type,  and  lends 
.-erfam  amount  of  distinction  to  what 
ul<$  otherwise  be  hopeless  banality 
js  music  is  written  with  remarkable 


ality  has  arisen  and  stamped  them  with 
the  hall-mark  of  his  genius.  Such  a man 
the  people  of  a later  day  are  prone  to  look 
upon  as  an  innovator  or  inventor,  when,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  is  only  a continuator  or, 
at  the  best,  a perfector.  So  Palestina,  so 
Bach,  so  Haydn,  so  Beethoven,  so  Wagner 
—all  these  are  but  products  of  an  evolution 
of  vast  scope  and  antiquity,  and  were  sur- 
svuga  wiLii  ii  ut  apyi  tHauuu  vt  tutu  vtuutj  rounded  by  men  who  worked  with  them 
while  his  new  songs,  which  were  far  above  °n  the  lines  which  they  afterward  drew 
the  average  novelties,  made  a hie-hlv  favor-1  broad  and  luminous  across  the  pages  of 


LV»  LIU,  UUi  oLMliaOLCI  llldiV- 

love  to  the  fair  Widow  Gertrud  who;  ±xc  voice  ui  agiccauic  quai- 

' " " the  inter-  ity,  which  he  uses  with  much  art,  always 

I tj  coa  volt  ^ ^ ^ — ifo  „ 1 1 . i _ £ ii _ ‘ _ 


search  ! preserving  the  vocal  beauty  of  the  music, 
" en  ’ he  sang  his  Scarlatti  “O  cessate  di  piar- 
gamo”  with  beautiful  tone,  and  the  Franz 
songs  with  true  appreciation  of  their  value 


the  average  novelties,  made  a highly  favor 
able  impression.  ' musical  history.  That  fact  it  is  necessary 

In  Strauss’s  “Zueignung”  he  scored  heav-'  10  know  to  understand  the  fact  that  some 
ily  and  the  lovely  Schumann  songs  were  of  them — all  of  them,  in  fact — seemed  les 
received  with  much  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Philip 
established  himself  as  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  young  baritones  heard  this  sea 
son,  and  his  work  — 
interest. 

Beatrice  Raphael  played  the  accompani- tlle 
ments  with  much  taste. 


icln~ 

Dbservations  on  a Symphony 
^ and  Other  Things. 

! 

Spurious  Love  Letter  and  a 
Pianist  Bent  on  Advertising. 

At  a concert  by  the  orchestra  of  the 

- - iC...a.i«.a,oie  ’hilhiarmonic  Society  in  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 

iker  and  Wath  tfme.f  or[glnaiityWttin  Thi  1*°^  aftern00n  a symphony  was  per- 

£orme(J  which  has  been  widely  heralded 


; r r i,  vii6iiiaiHj  m me 

atment  of  the  orchestra,  if  not  in  the 
ture  of  its  ideas.  "Versiegelt”  is  a 
onversation  opera,”  and  the  music 
btly  and  delicately  accompanies,  un- 
. _ -lines,  and  accentuates  a steady  stream 
..  J talk  and  chatter.  Occasionally  it  has 
■ opportunity  to  expand  into ' a little 
jader  flow.  A duet  of  the  lovers  In  one 
the  early  scenes  is  such  a passage 
High  it  misses  some  of  the  effect  it 
tht  have  through  an  excess  of  unison 
atment.  There  is  a scene  between  Frau 
rtrud  and  the  Burgomaster,  in  which 
music  comes  more  fully  into  its  own 
d in  which  there  are  pages  " of  rea 
vm.  Frau  Gertrud  considers  the  bliss- 
possibility  of  becoming  the  Frau 
, germeisterin  in  a solo  that  is  skill- 
ly  devised,  though  with  perhaps  some- 

ftio™01’6  °£  Skl“  than  0t  melod>c  in- 
here are  some  excellent  ensembles 
“ chattering  quartets-two  of  them- 
ihe  three  women  and  Bertel,  the  youn°- 
r,  are  admirably  constructed  with 
morous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  mu- 
ni effect,  and  the  trio  of  a similar 
, i racter,  in  which  the  widows  and  the 
* ’ 1 It  f take  part,  in  a breathless  pianissi 
.,  is  Very  adroit.  M 

So  far  as  the  purely  musical  quality  of 
little,  work  is  concerned,  it  cannot  ho 
lied  highly  original  or  highly  - di 
lual.  What  the  attentive  listener  wl'i 


great  to  their  contemporaries  than  to  those 
who  came  after  them.  They  were  not  so 
Pre-eminent  In  their  day,  because  they  were 
will  be  watched  with1  surrounded  by  composers  whose  learning 
and  skill  satisfied  t-he  critical  demands  and 
popular  taste  of  their  times.  And, 
j sometimes,  from  a historical  point  of  view 
of  our  own.  lye  think-  of  Bach  as  supreme 
in  his  department  of  musical  creation — and 
he  is;  but  do  we  know  how  closely  and 
justly  some  of.  his  contemporaries  pushed 
him  for  his  title  of  supremacy?  Some  years 
ago  we  heard  , some  music  by  . Del  Abaco. 
Was  anybody  among  us  ready,  to  rise  up 
and  show  its  inferiority  to  Bach  on  the 
same  lines?  Sarti  is  a much  abused  mu- 
sician, because  he  criticised  some - harsh 
harmonies  in  a Mozart  quartet ; yet  we  have 
heard  an  opera  air  by  Sarti  which  nobody 
unfamiliar  with  it  would  have  suspected  as 
not  being  Mozart's. 

So  with  this  newly  found  symphony-.-  - It 
may  be  by  Beethoven,  not  because  we  can- 
not mention  the  name  of  the  man  who 
wrote  it,  but  because  we  believe  that  there 
were  many  good  musicians  who  might  have 
written  it— men  whose  names  have  not  been 
blazoned  on  the  pages  of  history.  It  is 
simply  fine  music  of  its  kind  and  period, 
and  we  cannot  discover  the  strong  and  for- 
in  it.  Moreover,  knowing  the 


and  also  widely  aestioned  as  a youthful 
work  by  Beethoven.  History  shows  no 
fellow  with  the  greatest  of  all  symphonists 
in  respect  of  his  capacity  for  self-criticism 
and  also  in  his  appreciation  of  the  material  wai^man 

which  he  used  in  the  construction  of  his  j character  of  Beethoven.  asTUhas  beVso 
great  works.  It  is  in  no  sense  startling  to  clearly  outlined  in  Thayer’s  biography,  we 
deep  students  of  his  works  to  learn  that  believe-  that  had  he  sent  a symphony  to 

- • Jena  any  time  between  1785  and  1801  the 

fact  would  have  become  known,  and  had 
the  score  of  such  a work  reposed  in  the 
archives  of  the  university  it  would  not  have 
taken  an  inquisitive  world  a century  to 
find  It  out. 


And  now,  since  we  are  at  it,  a moment’s 
attention  might  as  well  as  not  be  given  to 
another  case  of  sophistication  in  Beetho- 
ven’s history.  This  would  be  a waste  of 
time  if  the  journalistic  desire  to  pay  much 
attention  to  people  in  the  public  eye  had 
not  caused  a wide  distribution  of  a palpa- 
ble misrepresentation  made  by  a sensa- 
tionalist for  the  sake  of  self-advertisement. 
Of  course  the  correction  will  never  over- 
take the  misstatement,  but  no  serious 
minded  person  will  care,  as  no  well  in- 
formed person  will  have  cared  in  the  first 
instance.  Some  weeks  ago  our  excellent 
contemporary  "The  Sun”  newspaper  print- 
ed an  interview  with  the  (let  us  say  uncon- 
ventional) de  Pachmann  (so  called),  in 
which  these  statements  were  made: 

My  father  was  a great  friend  of  Weber 
?nd  °f  Beethoven.  He  lived  for  two  years 
m the  same  house  Where  Weber  had  apart- 
ments, and  Beethoven  came  and  stayed 
there  10 r a time.  He  was  very  fond  of 
telling  of  one  supper  party  where  Beetho- 
ven made  the  soup,  ft  was  a very  bad 
soup,  but  they  had  to  eat  it;  Beethoven 
was  obdurate.  Weber,  a most  fastidious 
man  was  quite  disgusted  with  the  cigar 
smoke  and  the  smell  of  the  kitchen  and 
tile  bad  dinner,  but  finally  Beethoven  sad. 
down  and  played  the  'Moonlight  Sonata.” 
Weber  sprinkled  him  with  some  perfume 
and  then  was.  in  company  with  mj’  father, 
perfectly  rapt  with  amazement  and  de- 
light. It  was  from  my.  father  that  I 
learned  the  exact  tempo  that  Beethoven 
plaj’ed  that  sonata. 

v Of  course,  this  sounds  interesting,  and. 
equally  of  course,  editors  all  over  the  coun- 
try, as  ignorant  as  the  interviewer  of  musi- 
cal history,  have  reprinted  the  stuff.  Now, 
Weber  was  never  two  years  in  Vienna.  He 
was  In  the  Austrian  capital  one  year,  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  old  (from  the  fall  I 
of  1803  to  the  fall  of  1804),  and  was  a pupil 
of  Abb6  Vogler.  There  is  not  a word  on  j 
record  (so  far  as  we  know)  that  he  ever  j 
met  Beethoven  in  the  course  of  this  year,  | 
either  in  ills  letters  or  Beethoven’s.  He 
was  in  Vienna  again  In  1812  for  a short  ' 
time,  and  aga^in  when,  in  1823,  he  went 
there  to  produce  “Euryanthe.”  Then, 
through  Julius  Benedict,  ills  pupil,  he  met 
Beethoven-,  but  It  was  on  a visit  which 
the  two  paid  the  great  man  at  Baden,  and 
then  they  dined  with  him  at  his  tave.  11. 
The  rest  is  Pachmannian  romance. 

Beethoven  has  carried  us  far  afield.  It 
would  have  been  well  had  it  been  so  far 
aueld  that  there  had  been  no  recurrence  of 
a memory  of  the  Philharmonic  concert,  for 
after  the  dubious  symphony,  which  was 
pretty  enough,  and  certainly  caused  no 
blush  to  arise  on  the  cheek  of  modesty, 
there  came  an  overture  by  Siegfried  Wagner 
(that  is,  after  a large  difference  had  been 
marked  off  by  the  "Freischlitz”  overture),  i 
It  was  the  overture  to  "Bruder  Lusttg,”  one  j 
of  several  operas  perpetrated  to  the  grief 
of  the  ghost  of  his  father  by  the  son  of 
Cosima.  Why  the  Philharmonic  Society  ! 
should  he  asked  to  give  such  hostages  to  j 
the  house  of  Wahnfried  must  forever  re- 
main a mystery.  It  was  pardonable  for  ] 
once  In  the  time  of  Anton  Seidl.  It  ought  J 
never  to  be  asked  again. 


now  and  then  something  has  been  found 
bearing  his  name  which  had  not  been  re- 
corded in  the  list  of  his  creations — bearing 
his  name,  however,  oftener  than  the  hall- 
mark of  his  genius.  To  such  students 
there  was  nothing  startling  in  the  an- 
nouncement some  years  ago  that  Professor 
britz  Stein  had  found  the  parts  of  a sym 


__  __  True,  all  sorts  of  things  are  possible. 

Phony  in  the  archives  of  the  University  of  1'dany  compositions  by  Beethoven  have 
Jena.  whiVVi  Fi <a  fo/xii 1.  _ . - been  found,  even  after  Thayer  and  Notte- 


Jena  which  he  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
Beethoven  in  .his  youth-that  is,  in  the 
period  when  he  still  lived  in  his  native 
city  of  Bonn  or  in  the  early  career  of  his 
life  in  Vienna.  Later  it  could  not  be,  for 
in  1801  Bethoven  already  gave  out  his  first 


bolim  ended  their  researches— but  noth- 
ing of  large  significance.  And  to  offset 
them  the  world  has  had  fictions  thrust 
upon  it.  To  one  of  these  The  Tribune 
devoted  considerable  space  some  months 


And  then  the  excellent  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  ! 
was  called  upon  to  play  the  Schumann  piano-  ! 
forte  concerto — and  did  it  like  an  artist — | 
and  a much  mystified  Sunday  audience  was 
sent  away  with  the  booming  cannon  and 
clanging  bells  of  Tschaikowsky’s  “j  812”  in 
its  ears.  Altogether  the  afternoon  was 
what  the  late  Senator  Conkling  might  have 
called  a "halcyon  and  vociferous  time.” 

H.  E.  K. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  CONCERT 

Zimbalist  the  Feature — Miss  Matzcan- 
auer  Again  Appears. 

Efrem  Zimbalist,  the  Russian  violinist, 
was  the  special  feature  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  concert  last  even- 
inf?.  He  was  heard  in  three  movements 
of  Laio's  " Symphonic  Espagnole;” 
Rawlins  Cottenct’s  "Chanson  Meditation." 
.and  a Spanisli  dance  of  Sarasate.  lie 
I was  forced  to  add  extra  numbers  to  these. 
L Miss  Matzoanauer  appeared  again  at  a 
’!|  Sunday  concert  singing  an  air  from  “Sam- 
’ I son  et 

r Weingartner,  and  Wolf.  Miss  Anna  ( ase 
1 'sang  an  air  from  “ Traviata  ” and  Dimitri 
Sminorff  sang  an  opera  air  and  some 
Russian  songs.  Tip-  orchestra  was  un- 
der the  direction  of  Josef  Pasternack  and 
the  audience  was  a large  one.  ‘ 


I Still  resting,  from  Carnegie  Hall 
| some  of  the  music  critics  hurried  to  a 
musicale  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  where, 

I among  otiier  singers,  they  heard  a 
young  Californian  dramatic  soprano,  oi? 
great  promise — named  Kathryn  Bella 
Powell — sing  several  operatic  airs  and 
“The  Rosary."  Miss  Powell  has  a voice 
of  delightful  quality.  It  is  warm, 
vibrant  and  well  placed. 

IlemarkJablc*  Andicncc.  SaysDaniros 
; Beyond  question  the  5.000  people  who 
proved  their  eagerness  to  hear  as  high- 
r class  music  as  can  'be  heard  anywhere 
I were  attracted  Iby  the  excellence  of  the 
a programme  offered  by  the  New  York  ; 
V City  Orchestra  and  Dr.  Damrosch.  Any  , 
® question  there  may  have  been  as  to  the 
love  of  the  masses  of  New  Yorkers  for  i 
purely  orchestral  music  of  a high  char-  j 
i acter  was  answered  for  all  time  by  | 
yesterday's  audience.  j 

•'in  all  my  experience  of  twenty-five 
years  I have  never  seen  an  audience  j 
mere  remarkable  for  its  responsive-  i 
ness,”  said  Dr.  Damrosch.  at  the  con-  j 
1 elusion  of  the  concert.  "It  was  as  if 
■ the  people  were  at  church  and  music 
was  their  religion.  I could  fee:  thc.r 
response  to  every  quiver  of  the  .nst.u- 
ments.  For  such  an  audience  as  this 
It  va  a delight  to  play. 

"As.  to -.the  orchestra,  it  Is  good,  very 
■good/  very  good  indeed.  It  has  been  a 
’ great  pleasure  to  me  to  take  part  .n 
the  movement  to  give  the  masses  cree 
music  of  the  highest  character. 
Following  is  the  programme: 

Svraplio  w.  Opus  67  in  C minor Bealio-reti 

Vl’.ezro  ion  Wo.  Andante  con  moto.  scaerzo 
' Allegro.  Finale— Allegro. 

Two  roorcmtiHS  from  concerto  for  tire  riolin 

In  F sharp  minor ■ Yieuxtew.-s 

Andante.  Rondo — Allegro. 

Miss  Hcnriette  Bach. 

fivinnlronic  Poena,  "Phaeton" sun .-'•arr- 

Panto  Amoroso S.rnmar:: 

Variations,  on  a Theme  hr  OoTelh  Tartuo-k  •. 

Misr  Henriette  Bach. 

Orerturc.  "Tannh.v.ieaer"  Wanner 

'Mine.  Alda,  the  great  opera  star,  v.  no 
I is  now  on  tour,  will  be  the  soloist  at 
, the  next  big  concert,  whi.  - be 


duetd  than  it  was  yesterday,  hotwltUstand-1 
ing  that  the  solo  voice  was  given  such 
prominence.  There  was  not  a touch 


h ts  share  in  me  Beethoven  .SoTTattr 
(Kreutzer),  w'hich  ended  the  concert, 
was  a source  of  much  enjoyment  to 


Baehian  spirit  in  the  arrangement.  Had  : the  largo  crowd  of  his  admirers  who’ 
the  old  man  of  Leipsic  dreamed  that  such  ‘ 

a setting  of  his  music  wad  desirable  it 
would  have  sounded  much  fuller  and  twice 
as  rich  in  color.  • H.  E.  K. 


THE  BARRERE  ENSEMBLE. 

Second  Concert  of  the  Organization  of 
Wind  Instrument  Flayers. 

It  may  not  be  so,  but  t lie  programme  of 
the  second  concert  of  the  Barr&rc  en- 
semble, given  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
Belasco  Theatre,  looked  as  if  Mr.  Bar-* 
r&re  were  somwehat  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
Dalila  " and  songs  by  Brahms.  | Chamber  music  for  wind  instruments  to  j, 

play  at  the  two  concerts  he  gives  in  the 
season.  The  first  number  on  it  was  Chris- 
tiaan Kriens  s suite  of  " Aquarelles  Hoi-  j 
landaises.”  which  Mr.  Barrdre  gave  last  j| 
season.  The  third  was  a transcription  | 
for  wind  instruments  by  Archer  Gibson  j 
of  an  organ  " Pastorale,"  by  Bach.  Now, 
Mr.  Kriens's  suite  is  pleasing  and  inter- 
esting. but  it  is  hardly  of  enough  impor- 
tance to  be  performed  in  two  successive 
seasons  at  concerts  such  as  Mr.  Bar- 
r&re’s,  whose  programme  should  be  of 
such  a choice  character.  Nor  does  it 
seem  quite  the  business  of  such  an  or- 
ganization as  his  to  devote  itself  to  ar- 
rangements of  organ  music,  made  by  even 
so  skillful  an  organist  as  Mr.  Gibson. 

And  of  very  slight  substance  to  take  up 
a quarter  of  that  programme  was  the 
'‘Eclogue,”  by  Mr.  Howard  Brockway. 
played  for  the  first  time.  It  is  in  two 
movements,  entitled  " At  Twilight " and 
“ An  Idyl  of  Murmuring  Waters,"  in 
Mr.  Brockway’s  graceful  and  fanciful 
vein,  with  some  charming  touches  of  col- 
or, but  yet  not  showing  the  fullest  ap- 
preciation of  the  possibilities  of  the  wind 
instruments  in  combination  and  contrast. 
The  last  number  was  a “ Suite  Persane  ” 
by  AndrS  Caplet,  a French  composer  now 
in  this  country  as  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  The  suite  was  written  for 
Mr  Barr&re  tw*elve  years  ago.  w*hen  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a similar  organization 
of  wind  instrument  players  in  Paris.  The 
finale  was  played  by  Mr.  BarrOre  at  one 
of  his  concerts  here  tw*o  years  ago. 

The  playing  of  the  ensemble  had  all. 
and  more,  of  the  finish  and  flexibility,  the 
balance  and  richness  of  tone  that  have 
distinguished  it  in  t lie  past  How  sad, 
then,  to  complain  of  the  doings  of  so  fine 
and  artistically  directed  an  organization! 
Mr.  BarrSre  unquestionably  knows  all 
there  is  to  know*  of  the  literature  of  music 
written  for  the  instruments  of  his  en- 
semble: for  which  reason  it  seems  strange 
that  the  programme  of  this  Concert  w*as, 
not  on  the  whole  worthy  of  the  artistic 
skill  and  power  that  w-ere  expended 
upon  it. 

Anton  Witek  and  Wife 

V 

in  Dual  Musk  Recital 

Bohemian  Violinist  and  German 
‘ Pianist  Play  to  Large  Audience  in 
New  Amsterdam  Theatre. 


A CONCERT  OF  SONATAS. 


were  present.  There  is  a breadth  and 
sweep  about  itis  bowing;  his  left  hand 
does  unfaltering  work  ip  the  speedy 
passages:  his  tone  is  full,  rich  and  of 
beautiful  quality;  his  attack  is  at  all! 
times  true  and  convincingly  assured.1 
and  Itis  taste  and  phrasing  were  all 
| that  could  be  desired. 

The  audience  was  most  generous  in 
Its  show  of  approval. 

f X.  V / 7 / L 

Tlie  Murj^ulle*  Trio. 

It ’cannot  be  said  that  the  programme  of 
last  night's  concert  of  the  Margplies  Trio. 

W’hich  took  place  in  the  Carnegie  Lyceum, 
afforded  cause  for  much  satisfaction,  in 
spite  of  the  excellence  with  which  all  of 
it  was  interpreted.  It  began  with  Schu- 
mann's D minor  trio,  and  contained  in 
addition  a sonata  for  piano  and  ’cello  in 
B flat  minor,  by  Ernst  von  Dohnanyl,  and 
a trio  in  C minor  by  the  Russian.  Gretch- 
aninow.  Schumann  has  produced  some  of 
the  greatest  things  in  all  chamber  music, 
but  if  one  judged  by  the  present  trio  few 
would  be  inclined  to  suspect  this.  It  is 
amazingly  dull  and  tiresome  and  contains 
absolutely  none  of  those  passionate  and 
uplifting  melodies  of  which  Schumann  pos- 
sessed  such  a store.  The  barrenness  o 
ideas  in  this  music  is  further  emphasized 
by  * the  exasperating  length  to  which  ii 
is  drawn  out.  Matters  did  not  improve 
very  noticeably  with  the  Dohnanyi  sonata] 
for  in  this,  too,  poverty  of  inspiration  is 
rampant.  Dohnanyi  is  a Hungarian  by 
birth,  but  it  would  seem  as  though,  mu- 
sically, he  had  scrupulously  sought  to  de- 
naturalize himself.  The  anaemic  sonata  in  j with  sterling  merit, 
question  is  little  more  than  a pallid  simu 


in  tlie  1,'Nussbaum’'  and  “Frti lilingsnaeht"  1 
of  .Schumann  and  the  “Standcfcen”  of  j 
Strauss,  In  the  first  ofjhe  three  it  cannot,  j 
lie  said  that  the  slow  tempo  had  any  un-  j 
happy  effect,  for  the  song  will  stand  an; 
interpretation  which  lays  emphasis  on! 
t lie  dreamy  nature  of  the  “madchen.”  j 
But  both  of  the  other  songs,  and  par  ! 
tieularly  the  throbbing  flight  of  Strauss’s  j 
fine:- i fancy,  imperatively  demand  a j 
swifter  movement  than  Miss  Gerhardt  j 
gave  them  The  accompaniments  were  [ 
again  played  moat  sympathetically  yes- 1 
lerday  by  Paula  Hegner. 


Kathleen  Parlow  and  Ernesto  Ccmsolo 
Heard  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 

Kathleen  Parlow,  the  Canadian  violinist, 
land  Ernesto  Oonsolo,  pianist,  gave  the 
| first  of  three  sonata  recitals  last  evening 
at  the  Hotel  Astor.  The  programme 
embraced  the  Brahms  sonata  in  D minor, 
Mozart’s  in  A major  and  Saint-Saens’s  in 
D minor.  The  arrangement  in  the  se- 
quence of  tonalities  may  or  may  not 
have  been  intentional,  but  it  looked  like 
-tin  attempt  to  give  an  artistic  key  rela-  ‘ 
tionahip  id  the  series.  Such  matters 
seldom  receive  consideration  and  except 
by  highly  trained  ears  they  do  not.  require 
it;  but  after  all  chamber  music  lovers  like 
to  feel  that  they  are  suspected  of  scholarly 
subtlety,  and  it  may  be  that  these  two 
performers  have  wisdom  like  unto  that 
of  the  serpent. 

In  the  first  movement  of  the  Brahms 
sonata  Miss  Parlow  indulged  occasionally 
in  that  languishing  portamento  which 
haunts  the  style. of  so  many  violin  virtuosi 
and  w hieh  is  quite  out  of  place  in  chamber 
music;  but  site  rid  herself  of  it  in  the 
second  movement  and  played  with  much 
purer  style.  In  tone  and  technic  her 
performance  had  all  those  excellent 
qualities  that  have  been  so  often  men- 
tioned in  this  place. 

Mr.  Coirpolo  played  the  piano  parts 
The  two  artists 


appeared  to  be  in  perfect  accord  as  to 
interpretation  and  ilieir  balance  of  tone 
lacruin  of  Brahms,  and  even  the  energies  andiunanimity  supplied  important  techni- 
which  Miss  Margulies  and  Mr.  Schulz  ex-  I cal  excellences  to  their  performance.  It  | 
pended  so  valiantly  upon  it  could  not  ! w*as  a good  concert  and  gave  agreeable 
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Yesterday’s  Chamber  Music. 


avail  to  make  It  anything  more  than  a 
profound  bore.  Why  should  a Magyar 
composer  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  char- 
acteristic rhythms  and  melodies  of  his  own 
country — what  a wealth  of  them  are  to 
be  had  for  the  asking! — especially  when 
I\is  own  powers  of  invention  are  as  weak  as 
those  of  Dohnanyi? 

By  contrast  with  the  preceding  numbers 
the  Gretchaninow  came  as  something  of  a 
relief,  though  this,  too.  can  scarcely  be 
called  great  music.  Except  for- a theme  in 
the  last  movement  there  is  little  charac- 
teristically Russian  in  it.  The  opening 
division  is  of  no  great  account,  but  the  slow 
movement  has  fluent  and  suave  melody, 
while  the  finale  has  several  ingratiating 
themes  as  well  as  some  interesting  disson- 
ances and  modulations.  Miss  Margulies 
and  her  associates  were  loudly  applauded 
for  their  performance,  and  obliged  to  rise 
and  bow  acknowledgment  after  the  various 
movements. 


promise  for  the  other  two  of  the  series. 

‘•Tristan  und  Isolde”  Repeated. 

“Tristan  und  Isolde”  was  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night. 
The  cast  was  composed  of  singers  all 
heard  in  the  same  roles  in  the  current 
season.  Mine.  Gadski  repeated  her  sin- 
cere and  interesting  impersonation  of  | 
Isolde,  and  the  knightly  Tristan  was  Carl 
Burrian.  Mme.  Matzenauer  as  Bran- 
pane,  Mr.  Griswold  as  King  Mark  and 
Mr.  Weil  as  Kurvenal  were  the  other 
principal  singers.  Mr.  Toscanini  con- 
ducted, and  it  was  an  excellent  perfor- 
mance. 


A TOSCANINI  TRIUMPH 


There  was  disappointment  in  both  of  ihe 
concerts  of  chamber  music  which  were 
'given  yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  Witek.  as 
concert  master  of  the  Boston  Symphon*. 
Orchestra,  had  won  the  respect  of  the  pub- 
lic and  there  was  some— not  a large- 
curiosity  to  hear  what  he  could  accomplish 
as  a solo  performer.  Since  Ills  wife  had 
been  proclaimed  as  a vlrtuosa  on  the  piano 


Bohemia  and  Germany  joined  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  the  persons  of  An- 
ton W’itek  and  his  wife,  for  the  presen- 
tation of  a charming  programme  of 
music  at  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre. 
Mr.  Witek,  of  Prague,  has  for  two 
years  been  the  kapellmeister  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Society,  and  Mme. 
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MISS  GERHARDT’S  RECITAL. 


of  years  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  be 
ing  one  of  Berlin's  foremost  pianists. 

The  recital  began  with  Mine.  Witek's 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  Ap- 
passionata.  The  work  has  been  heard 
in  this  city  at  least  three  times  in  the 
past  week,  and  eacii  performance  has 


forte  there  was  also  a courteous,  though  Witek  has  for  more  than  that  number 
not  large,  curiosity  to  hear  what  she  might 
have  to  offer.  The  audience  which  gath- 
ered to  hear  their  concert  at  the  New  Am- 
sterdam Theatre  was  not  numerous,  but  it 
was  kind,  yet  not  sufficiently  so  to 
1 make  the  affair  fit  Into  the  dignified  list 
of  New-  York's  musical  doings.  It  dhl  not 

appear  that  there  was  any  crying  need  lo-  

cally  of  such  pianoforte  playing  as  that  of  borne  the  stamp  of  individuality.  Yes-  i 
Mme.  Witek’s,  and  if  there  were  any  pat-  -erday's,  for  instance,  was  marked  by 
rons  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  methodical  precision,  accuracy  and 
nresent  they  must  have  concluded  that  Mr.  vigor.  Being  a Berlinest,  Mme.  Wit- 

w-itek  was  much  more  satisfactory  as  the  ek's  playing  is  noticeal.lj  Teutonic  in 
Witek  was  rnuen  more  _ that  it  lacks  lhe  brilliancy  and  inspi- 

ration  of  musicians  from  countries 
further  south  on  the  map. 

However,  her  work  warf  atlcnirable 
for  its  otter  conscfcntioushes^. nd  for 
the  absence  of  any  exaggUfl'ion  or 
jaffectation  either  in  tone  Function  or 
I accentuation. 

Although  the  music  patrons  of  the 


"principal”  violin  In  a band  than  as  a solo 
performer. 

The  entertainment  provided  by  the  bar- 
r£re  Ensemble  at  the  Belasco  Theatre  was 
of  a higher  order,  and  the  concluding  num- 
ber of  the  programme.  Andre  Caplet's 
' Suite  Persane”  was  thoroughly  delightful 

from  every  point  of  view;  only  It  might  ( g|| 

have  been  wished  that  the  meaning  of  the  ,Boston  orchestra  have  been  familia 


German  Licder  Singer  Heard  a Second 
Time,  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Elena  Gerhardt.  the  German  lieder 
singer,  gave  her  second  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Hor  pro- 
i gramme  differed  from  her  first  in  the 
j character  of  the  majority  of  the  songs 
i which  composed  it.  At  the  first  recital 
• Miss  Gerhardt  elected  to  disclose  her 
j powers  chiefly  in  songs  calling  for  ex- 
i l reme  delicacy  of  treatment  and  tender- 
ness  of  expression.  The  result  may  pos- 
! sibly  have  given  many  hearers  the  idea 
; ihat  she  was  deficient  in  ability  to  deal 
I with  moods  calling  for  more  vigor  of 
utterance. 

Yesterday  her  programme  was  more 
liberal  in  its  number  of  songs  demanding 
large  tone,  forceful  emphasis  and  aggres- 
sive delivery  in  general.  Among  these 
were  some  of  the  six  numbers  of  Brahms's 
“Zigeunerlieder,”  which  formed  the  cen- 
tral group  of  her  list.  These  songs  gave 
her  abundant  scope  for  the  employment 
of  her  full  voice  and  her  most,  vigorous 
style.  That  she  achieved  so  much  suc- 
cess in  their  interpretation  was  another 


Brings  Out  Best  of  “Tristan  unt 
Isolde’’  at  the  Metropolitan. 

Nothing  has  more  truly  graced  the  ad 
ministration  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  at  th 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  than  the  per 
formance  of  Wagner's  "Tristan  und  Isolde' 
performed  under  the  baton  of  Arturo  Tor 
canini.  The  fourth  of  this  season's  per 
formances  W'as  given  last  night  and  one 
again  Signor  To«canir,i  gave  renewei 
cause  for  wonder  at  the  genius  displaye. 
by  him  in  bringing  out  the  glories  of  th- 
supreme  masterpiec  of  Germanic  opera 
Especially  fine  was  he  in  the  lone  musi 
of  the  second  act.  In  which  the  orchestr: 
proclaimed  in  splendid  sonarity  yet  wifi 
marvellous  music,  the  seurge  of  passioi 
and  of  melody. 

The  cast  was  the  same  as  at  the  pre- 
vious'  performance,  with  Mme.  Gadski  rc 
|l  peating  her  carefully  thought  out  and  ad 
mirably  sung  impersonation  of  the  Irisl 
princess,  and  Mr.  Burrian  his  Tristan,  th- 
best  enactment  of  this  figure  that  the  J.vri- 
stage  at  present  possesses.  Mme.  Matze 
nauer  as  Brorgaene;  Mr.  Well  as  Kur 
inenal,  and  Mr.  Griswold  as  King  Marl 
were,  as  ever,  admirable.  The  audience 
was  a large  one. 
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titles  of  the  Oriental  movements  had  been  ; with  Mr.  Witek’s  musician  ship  ever  j manifestation  of  her  fine  qualities  w her 
explained.  But  why  Mr.  B&rrdre.  who  has,  j since  his  association  with  ‘hat  organi-  r 


publicly  proclaimed  his  antagonism  to  ar-  zation.  yesterday  aft®rno°"  " 

P 3 p . . Vew  York  has  had  the  op 


rar.gements,  should  have  given  place  on 
his  programme  to  Mr.  Archer  Gibson  s 
transcription  of  an  organ  suite  by  Bacli 
seems  beyond  explanation.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  orchestral  instrument  which  is  ade-, 
quahdy  reproduced  in  an  organ  register, 
but  it  Is  not  saying  much  in  favor  of  the 
organ  to  say  that  the  general  effect  of  the 
Pastorale  Suite  can  be  much  better  pro- 


first  time  New 


1 portunity  of  judging  his  solo  work. 
He  played  first  a _?ro«1p  e 


by  Pugnani.  Tschaikowski  and  Wieni- 
awski,  ‘he  first  being  an  excellent  ve- 
hicle for  exhibiting  the  vlolinis.s  fin 

of  brilliancy.  • f -hese 

Mr.  Witek's  M»eil  asj 

three  charming  _ numbers. 


chosen  field. 

Her  first  group  consisted  of  Schumann 


Miss  Gerhardt’s  Recital. 

7t  is  much  easier  to  ret  the  pegs  high 
and  sing  the  praise  of  Miss  Elena  Ger- 
hardt,  who  gave  her  second  song-recital  h 
Carnegit  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  than  te 
sit  in  judgment  on  her  qualities  and  try  t< 
tell  a public  (which  is  after  all,  nine-tenth: 
-areless  and  blown  about  the.  the  winds  o I 
whims)  in  what  respect  she  is  a fine  artis  I 
end  in  what  she  is  not  the.  supreme  creatl 
urc,  that  industrious  advertising  wouli| 
have  her  appear  to  be.  Miss  Gerhardt  is 


songs,  and  in  this  part  of  her  programme  supremely  excellent  artist  in  many  respect? 
she  included  the  seldom  heard  song.  Hhf,  disciOSR<1  that  in  nearly  everything  tha 


“Die  Kartenlegeriu.”  It  is  a pity  that  j 
this  delightful  song  is  not  sung  oftener,  i 
but  then  no  one  would  wish  to  hear  it  t 
sung  in  a manner  inferior  to  that  in  which 
it  was  so  charmingly  given  yesterday  j 
Liszt,  Wolf  and  Strauss  were  the  com-  j 
posers  who  contributed  to  the  third  and  j 
last  grout-.  . 

It  oug'i  to  be  noted  that  in  some  ot  

’ -or  songs  Miss  Gerhardt  used  uncommonly  mind  of  the  readers  of  newspapers 
| tempi  This  was  notable  thp  ease 


me  did  yesterday;  but  she  also  disclose 
(and  it  was  an  amicable  trait,  if  no 
an  artistic)  that  sometimes  her  tempera 
ment  got  the  better  of  her  taste  an 

judgment  and  then  she  lowered  herse 
in  the  opinion  of  the  critical  portion  c 
her  judgment  to  "temperament” — let  th 
word  be  impressed  deeply  upon  th 


attributed  In ’the  future  nine-tenths 
all  the  sins  against  vocal  virtue  until 
happily  sanity  shall  again  return  to  art. 
nil.1  In  art  the  reins  must  always  be  Kept  upon 
passion;  that  Is  an  axiom  that  is  so  old 
that  if  this  were  not  a newspaper  age  in 
lltt  n ature  It  would  be  a shame  to  repeat 
it.  But  nowadays  every  extravagance  is 
landed,  and  so  yesterday,  when  Miss 
. Gerhardt,  in  her  excess  of  desire  to  express 
■aj  emotion,  forced  her  beautiful  voice  out  of 
tune  in  Schumann’s  "leh  grolle  nicht,” 
the.  audience  applauded  and  the  judicious 
grieved.  It  is  a beautiful  old  lesson  which 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  taught,  but  which  so 
few  modern  artists  will  learn: 

“Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  aud 
streams:  The  shallow  murmur,  but  the. 
deep  are  dumb." 

We  would  not  have  liked  to  have  Miss 
Gerhardt  dumb  at  the  climax  of  Schu- 
mann’s song  yesterday:  we  did  wish  she 
had  not  tried  to  express  passion  by  shrieks 
which  were  out  o£_  tune. 

But  the  fault,  which  we  have  deplored,  is 
not  comon  with  Miss  Gerhardt.  On  the  con- 
trail-, she  has  an  admirable  conception  of 
the  balance  between  poetical  and  musical 
values— she  declaims  musically  in  the  first 
instance  and  poetically  in  the  second,  and 
the  chief  charm  of  her  singing  (let  us  cite 
some,  not  ail  of  the  gypsy  songs  of  Brahms, 
and  the  two  songs  of  Riszt,  "Die  Freizi- 
geuner”  and  "Neber  allm  Gyppeln,"  which 
latter  was,  perhaps,  a little  too  sentimen- 
talized, as  an  example)  lay  in  the  lovely 
wedding  which  she  made  of  the  words  and 
music — a wedding — which  was  lovely  voice 
was  a fascinating  bond. 

No  notice  of  a recital  by  Miss  Gerhardt 
would  be  complete  without  an  enthusias- 
tic expression  of  praise  for  the  manner  in 
which  Miss  Hegner  plays  her  accompani- 
ment. It  is  fully  as  admirable  as  her  sing- 
ing. 


Frederick  Delius’  “In  a Sum- 
mer Garden”  the  Novelty  at 
Coricert  in  Carnegie  Hall. 


A CONCERT  OF  SONATAS. 

In  the  North  Ballroom  of  the  Astor  Hotel 
last  night  Miss  Paxlow  and  Mr.  Ernesto 
Consolo  gave  a recital,  otherwise  a concert, 
of  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin.  The 
audience  was  a large  one — surprisingly 
large  under  the  circumstances — hut  also 


**1n  a Summer  Garden,”  the  work  of  a 
Composer  born  in  England  of  German 
parents  and  who,  having  managed  an 
orange  plantation  in  Florida,  studied 
music  'in  Retpslg,  travelled  in  Norway  and 
Dow  lives  in  Grez-sur-Roing,  France— sure- 
ly a cosmopolitan  record— was  the,  novelty 
at  the  New  Tork  Pihllharnionlc  Society’s 
concert  In  Carnegie  Hall  last  night. 

The  composer  is  Mr.  Frederick  Delius, 
who  also  wrote  “Appalachia,”  a tone  poem 
picturing  impressions  of  Roulsiana,  Ala 
ham  a and  Fl  orida,  and  “Koango,”  p,i 
opera  based  on  Mr.  Calble’s  novel,  “Tjh 
Granclissiines.”  . i 

j.  Two  lines  from  Rosetti  beginning 
nr"  my  blooms,’’  preface  the  score  of  ” 

$ Summer  Garden,’’  which  is  a tone  pic 
ljirc  subtly  scored  and  containing  mat 
poetic  effects.  It  was  played  with  mile 
delicacy.  Indeed,  Mr.  Stransky’s  abilit 
to  make -his  orchestra  phrase  like  a vir 
Huoso  Is  one  of  the  most  notable  features 
of  his  condurtlng.  It  was  conspicuous  also 
in  Grieg’s  arrangement  for  string  orches- 
tra of  Ills  song,  "Spring  Tide.”  called  in 
the,  arrangement  "The  Rast  Spring,” 
which  was  interpreted  with  so  much 
charm  t Via t it  was  encored— and  needless 
to  hay  ap  historic  orchestra  like  the  Phil- 
harmonic is  chary  with  its  encores. 

"Heart  ’Wounds,’’  also  heard  last  night, 
was  an  arrangement  for  siring  orchestra 
b'  Grieg  of  his  song  "The  Wounded 
Heart."  The  other  numbers  ware  Men- 
delssohn’s "Euy  Bias"  overture,  the  love 
scene  from  Strauss’  “Feuersnoth”  and 
Dvorak’s  symphony  "From  (he  New 
‘World.  ' The  final  sweeping  arpeggio  and 
crash  of  the  Strauss  selection  were  given 
With  thrilling  effect,  and  the  symphony 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Stransky  with  en- 
tire appreciation  of  his  fellow  country- 
man's music,  he  'being,  as  Dvorak  was, 
e Bohemian, 

There  is  no  doubt  that.  Mr.  Stransky  has 


, ..  *1.0  m„0i.  put  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  on  its 

one  of  a kind  likely  to  appreciate .the  music , ^ ^ that  one  can  Af£ord  tf> 

which  was  perfoimed  for  its  de  c a . overj00jt  a tendency  toward  physical  cul- 
Altogether  the  concert  was  a delightful  one. , ^ure  exercises  in  his  manner  of  conduct 
Violinist  and  pianist  are  known  to  be  adpets,  jmg,  which.  indeed,  (he  may  have  found  it 
in  their  art,  but  to  note  how  admirable  was1,  necessary  to  adopt  lo  get  the  orchestra  out 
their  agreement  as  to  the  character  and  cf  the  rut  into  which  it  had  fallen. 


feeling  of  the  Brahms  sonata  in  D minor, 
the  Mozart  sonata  in  A major  and  the 
sonata  by  Saint-Saens  in  D minor  was  nor 
less  a pleasure  than  to  hear  how  perfect 
was  their  technical  interpretation  of  the 
pieces.  ’H.  E.  K. 


two  OPERA  PERFORMANCES. 

Selections  in  the  Afternoon,  “Verslegelt” 
and  “Orfco”  at  Night. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was 
packed  yesterday  afternoon  when  a 
special  performance  in  aid  of  the  emer- 
gency fund  of  the  institution  took  place. 
The  audience,  which  packed  the  house, 
was  entertained  by  what  is  called  a “mixed 
bill.”  It  consisted  of  the  first  act  of  “La 
Bohbme,”  in  which  Miss  Farrar  and  Mr. 
Smirnoff  impersonated  the  lovers;  the 
second  scene  of  “Hansel  und  Gretel,” 
with  Marie  Matfcfeld  and  Bella  Alten 
as  the  Babes  in  the  Wood;  “Pagliacci,” 
with  Emmy  Distinn,  Enrico  Caruso, 
Pasquale  Amato  and  Dinh  Gilly,  and  the 
prison  scene  from  “Faust,”  with  Miss 
Farrar,  Leon  Rothier  and  Riccardo  Mar- 
tin. It  was  not  a long  “mixed  bill”  and 
the  central  feature  was  the  Leoncavallo 
opera. 

In  the  evening  there  was  also  a mixed 
bill,  very  mixed  indeed,  consisting  of 
“Versiegelt,”  Leo  Blech's  one  act  opera, 
which  had  one  previous  performance, 
and  Gluck’s  “Orfeo  ed  Euridice,”  which 
had  been  heard  already,  but  with  a dif- 
ferent Orfeo.  When  the  opera  was  pre- 
viously given  Mme.  Matzenauer  imper- 
sonated the  bereaved  and  afterward 
comforted  husband.  Last  night  Mme. 
Louise  Homer,  who  had  been  absent  from 
the  stage  because  of  pressing  private 
engagements,  returned  to  the  scene  of 
her  former  triumphs  and  to  the  r61e  in 
which  her  highest  artistic  success  had 
been  achieved. 

It  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that 
Mme.  Homer  returned  to  the  opera  in 
excellent  vocal  condition.  Again  her 
beautiful  style  in  the  delivery  of  the  reci- 
tatives and  airs  of  this  score  commanded 
warm  admiration.  -Her  dignified  and 
classic  poses  and  gestures  fitted  perfectly 
into  the  exquisite  series  of  pictures  con- 
ceived by  the  poet  and  composer  ade- 
quately mounted  by  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza 
and  governed  by  the  musical  insight  of 
Mr.  loscanini.  The  other  members  of 
the  cast  were  Mme  Rappold,  Miss 
Sporkes  and  Mme.  Gluck. 

Versiegelt”  was  conducted  by  Mr 
Hertz  and  enlisted  the  services  of  Mme 
Gadski.  Mme.  Alteh,  MissMattfeld  Messrs 
•ladlowker,  Goritz.  Weil  and  Ruysdael 
The  humor  of  the  little  opera  seemed  clear 
enough  to  the  audience,  which  called  the 
singers  before  (he  curtain  several  times 
and  with  hearty  applause. 
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The  Philharmonic  Society. 


There  was  much  to  admire  and  also  some- 
thing to  think  about  in  the  concerts  given 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  (using  the 
term  as  a harmless  euphemism)  in  Carnegie 
Hall  Thursday  evening  and  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  programmes  were  identical, 
but  a wish  on  the  part  of  this  reviewer  to 
hear  all  of  the  symphony  composed  by 
Dvorak  in  America,  and  designed  by  the 
composer  to  give  expression  to  an  Ameri- 
can idiom,  made  a criticism  of  the  concert 
impossible  after  Thursday’s  night’s  concert. 
Not  only  the  music  lovers  of  New  York 
but  the  friends  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety have  a special  interest  in  the  sym- 
phony, which  was  written  in  this  city  and 
had  its  inspiration  in  a confessed  purpose 
of  Dr.  Dvorak  to  show  that  there  are  char- 
acteristic elements  in  the  kind  of  melody 
which  Americans  like  which  can  be  utilized 
in  artistic  music  cast  in  the  larger  and 
dignified  forms.  The  Philharmonic  Society 
played  the  symphony  "From  the  New 
World”  the  first  time  that  it  ever  was 
played,  and  before  it  was  published.  It 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Seidl.  with 
the  composer  as  a happy  listener,  and  the 
“reading"  of  the  work  is  become  a tradition 
of  the  society.  But  in  this  rapidly  moving 
age,  when  conductors  are  no  less  desirous 
than  composers  to  appear  "original”  (so 
desirous,  indeed,  that  the  most  obvious  text 
even  of  a classic  composer  is  no  restraint 
upon  their  erraticism),  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  a "tradition”  of  even  a decade’s 
standing  will  be  preserved. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  record,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  what  first  presented  itself 
as  a duty  turned  out  to  be  a pleasure; 
for  Mr.  Stransky  showed  a fine  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  symphony  and 
brought  its  many  beauties  most  con- 
vincingly to  the  apprehension  of  the  au- 
dience. If  the  performance  had  taken 
place  in  Boston  we  should  be  prepared 
for  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Stransky,  being 
a Bohemian,  was  easily  and  naturally  able 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a work  which 
the  wise  men  of  the  East  have  told  us, 
over  and  over  again,  is  an  expression  of  a 
simple  minded  Bohemian’s  -nostalgia.  But, 
with  a memory  of  the  genesis  of  the  work 
and  of  the  composer’s  own  protestations 
in  mind,  and  a knowledge  of  his  purposes 
communicated  by  word  of  mouth,  as  well 
as  by  his  score,  we  are  still  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  symphony  as  a fine  ex- 
pression of  American  nationalism  in 
music,  even  though  we  cannot  give  cre- 
dence to  the  fairy  tale  that  Miss  Fletcher 
recognized  the  "rhythm  of  Iowa”  in  it, 
and  was  told  by  the  composer,  to  her  de- 
light and  amazement,  that  he  had  written 
it  in  Iowa.  We  cannot  believe  the  story,  I 
for  the  reason  that  Dr.  Dvorak  composed 
the  symphony  before  he;  saw  Iowa,  and  j 


also  because  we  cannot  conceive  wTiat  the 
"Iowan  rhythm"  is.  But  this  tale,  just 
as  absurd  as  the  other  that  the  music  is 
all  Bohemian  in  character,  has  been  in- 
dustriously circulated  and  ought  to  b£  put 
permanently  to  rest. 

Not  only  in  the  symphony  but  in  all 
the  other  numbers  of  the  programme  Mr. 
Stransky  and  the  orchestra  made  the  most 
satisfying  demonstration  of  their  skill 
that  they  have  made  this  season.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  there  was  no 
little  opportunity  for  sensationalism  in  the 
music.  It  was  an  eminently  sane  scheme 
which  the  conductor  had  arranged,  with  its 
weakest  point,  as  the  result  proved,  just 
where  the  most  startling  effect  might  have 
been  expected— the  music  accompanying  the 
indescribable  love  scene  in  Richard 
Strauss’s  opera  “Feuersnot."  The  edge  of 
this  piece  was  quite  dulled  by  the  brilliant 
yet  continent  orchestration  of  Mr.  Delius’s 
symphonic  sketch  entitled  "In  a Summer 
Garden.”  Mr.  Delius  is  a newcomer  so  far 
as  New  York  audiences  are  concerned,  ard 
the  Boston  people  know  little  more  of  his 
music  than  we  do.  It  would  have-  been 
better  for  the  good  opinion  which  New 
York's  music  lovers  like  to  entertain  tow- 
ard new  composers  had  he  been  introduced 
by  "In  a Summer  Garden,”  instead  of  the 
strained  variations  on  an  old  English  tune 
called  "Brigg  Fair,”  with  which  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  first  presented  his  name  to  us. 
“In  a Summer  Garden"  has  considerable  to 
commend  it  in  the  way  of  consistency  of 
thematic  design  and  wealth  of  orchestral 
color.  It  is  a pity,  of  course,  that  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  defending  his  harmonic 
erraticisms  one  of  his  English  admirers 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  speak 
of  his  having  “endured  his  musical  train- 
ing" under  musicians  like  Reinicke  and 
Jadassohn.  We  are  not  yet  quite  willing 
to  admit  that  a composer  is  so  different 
from  any  other  artist  that  it  harms  him  to 
learn  the  technique  of  his  art.  It  did  not 
hurt  Bach,  who  studied  the  works  of  those 
who  had  been  before  him,  and  even  of  his 
Italian,  French  and  German  contemporaries, 
down  to  the  day  of  his  death.  It  did  not 
hurt  Mozart  or  Haydn  or  Beethoven  to 
learn  what  had  been  set  down  as  the  laws 
of  harmony  and  counterpoint,  even  if  they 
chose  to  ignore  one  or  the  other  canon 
when  they  saw  beauty  in  another  direction; 
find  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  despite- 
fully  of  schools  and  theories  simply  to  put 
real  or  imagined  genius  in  a brighter  light; 
but  it  is  an  affectation  which  is  growing 
reater  and  more  intolerable  day  by  day. 
If  Mr.  Delius  thinks  it  essential  or  advisa- 
ble to  end  a composition  by  superimposing 
the  sixth  of  the  scale  on  the  major  triad, 
let  him  do  so  by  all  means,  and  if  he  cares 
to  quote  authority  for  his  license  let  him 
quote  so  excellent  a musician  as  Schu- 
mann, who  said  that  nothing  is  wrong  in 
music  which  sounds  well;  but  neither  he 
| nor  his  champions  ought  to  try  to  make 
the  public  believe  that  he  is  a great  musi- 
| cian  because  he  studied  "nature  and  music’’ 

I on  an  orange  plantation  in  Florida,  and 
afterward  "endured"  training  in  an  excel- 
lent conservatory. 

As  for  “In  a Summer  Garden,”  even  the 
) most  hidebound  pedant  might  confess  to 
having  felt  its  charm;  but  it  was  not  al- 
ways so  plain  why  the  mood  was  neces- 
sarily that  of  a "Summer  Garden";  there 
were  moments  when  it  might  have  been 
that  of  a Chinese  pagoda.  Very  effectively 
played  were  Mendelssohn's  overture  to 
"Ruy  Bias"  (which  does  not  deserve  lo  be 
so  neglected  as  it  has  been  for  more  than  a 
decade)  and  the  two  "Elegiac  Melodies” 
for  strings  by  Grieg,  which  used  to  be 
hear#  at  popular  concerts,  but  now,  it 
seems,  have  acquired  symphonic  stature. 

> H.  E.  K. 


“LE  DONNE  CURIOSE” 

***  WARMLY  RECEIVED 

/xl  — — 

Wolf-Ferrari’s  Delicious  Opera  Is 
Once  More  Presented  at  the 
Metropolitan. 

"Lo  Donno  Curiose,”  Wolf-Ferrari’s 
gracefu  iscttiug  to  music  of  Goldoni's 
celebrated  and  characteristic  comedy, 
was  performed  last,  night  at  the  metro- 
politan Opera  House.  This  opera,  the 
delicious  music  and  beautiful  settings  of 
which  have  caught  the  fancy  of  the  pub- 
lic. was  performed  with  the  same  ad- 
mirable east.  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  these  columns. 

Geraldine  Farrar,  Jeanne  Maubourg, 
itita  Forma,  Revello  y de  Segttrola, 
Herman  Jadlowker  and  Antonio  Scotti 
performed  the  chief  parts.  Arturo  Tos- 
canini conducted.  The  opera  waa 
warmly  received. 

I ' ■ — f.  ' 
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Farrar,  ha  walked  out  alone  and  was 
cheered  by  a large  audience. 

The  cast  waa  a duplicate  of  that  at 
previous  presentations  of  thU  charming 
work  here  this  season,  but  it  moved  with 
even  greater  freedom  tfian  before  anld 
spread  the  melodious  charm  more  bounti- 
fully. Miss  Farrar,  In  the  very  pink  of 
voice,  sang  delightfully  and  Mr.  Jadlowker 
was  a close  second  In  honors.  Mmes. 
Alten,  Maubourg  and  Fornia  and  Messrs. 
•Soottl,  Dldur,  De  Segurola  and  Ptnl-Corsi 
all  contributed  humor  and  sentiment,  and 
Mr.  Toscanini  conducted  a remarkable 
performance. 

There  were  not  even  any  minor  mishaps, 
the  fluffy  poodle  in  the  first  act  restraining 
both  voice  and  temper,  and  even  the 
cuckoo  clock  singing  in  tune. 


( 
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HIE  PIANO  RECITAL 
FROM  JOSEF  HOFMANN 

Three  Great  Sonatas  on  the  Pro- 
gramme of  His  Only  Appear- 
ance Without  Orchestra. 


BEETHOVEN  WELL  PLAYED 


The  Audience  So  Large  That  Seats  Had 
to  Be  Placed  on  the 
Stage. 


' Cries  of  "Wolf!  Wolfl”  after  second  act 
of  "Le  Donne  Curiose”  In  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  last  night  brought  out 
.the  composer  of  the  opera,  Mr.  Wolf-Fer- 
rari.  He  appeared  before  the  curtain  with 
the  principals  first,  and  then,  gentlyy  but 
firmly  propelled  from  the  iback  by  Miss 


Josef  Hofmann  gave  a piano  reoita 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
Those  who  labor  under  the  delusion  that 
only  operatic  prima  donnas  get  the  start 
of  the  majestic  world  should  have  been 
present  just  to  take  a look  at  the  audi- 
ence. Not  only  was  every  seat  and  box 
in  the  auditorium  occupied,  but  about 
200  seats  had  been  placed  on  the  stage 
and  these  were  all  filled.  About  one-half 
of  those  who  sat  in  them'were  men.  Mr. 
Hofmann  does  not  play  only  for  emotional 
women. 

The  programme  which  he  offered  yes- 
terday was  one  tojdemand  for  its  full 
appreciation  the  highest  musical  taste. 
It  began  with  three  Beethoven  numbers, 
the  sonatas  opus  110  and  111,  with  the 
“Rondo  a Capriccio”  as  an  interlude  be- 
tween them.  Then  came  a Schumann 
group,  consisting  of  the  “Ende  vom  Lied,” 
“Warum”  and  the  F minor  sonata.  The 
last  part  of  the  programme  was  com- 
posed of  Chopin  numbers,  to  wit,  the 
mazurka  in  A flat  major,  valse  in  C sharp 
minor,  nocturnes  in  C minor  and  D fiat 
major,  and  polonaise  in  A flat. 

Naturally  the  most  absorbing  part  of 
the  recital  was  the  first  part,  for  here  the 
subject  matter  called  for  the  most  serious 
interpretative  powers  of  the  artist.  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  an  essay  of 
Macaulayan  dimensions  ou  the  music 
and  its  performance,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
'The  most  satisfying  reading  was  that  of 
the  sonata  opus  110.  It  was  in  tills  that 
the  pianist  showed  the  greatest  con- 
tinence in  dynamics,  the  most  delicately 
shaded  nuance  and  the  most  refined  tone 
color. 

In  the  molt#  allegro,  the  second  move- 
ment of  the  composition,  most  players 
indulge  in  the  thunders  of  sonority  and 
frequently  blur  the  melodic  lines  so  that 
they  become  almost  indistinguishable. 
Mr.  Hofmann,  however  ^commanded  the 
warmest  praise  for  the  reserve  with 
which  he  treated  this  particular  move- 
ment. 

In  the  adagio  his  reading  was  note- 
worthy for  its  continuity  of  purpose 
coupled  with  astonishing  variety  of 
method.  Especially  in  the  recitative-like 
passages  did  he  reveal  a marvellous  range 
of  accent  and  color.  In  the  fugue  clarity 
was  combined  with  repose,  while  the  mu- 
sical character  of  the  movementgjwas 
emphasized.  Too  often  this  fugue,  like 
many  others,  is  made  to  sound  like  a dem- 
onstration of  the  laws  of  counterpoint. 

Mr.  Hofman’s  reading  of  the  other  so- 
nata was  less  equal  in  excellence.  To  be 
sure  it  was  the  performance  of  a master, 
but  there  were  moments  when  it  seemed  as 
if  the  master  were  not  altogether  pleased 
with  things.  The  arietta,  for  instance, 
began  in  a somewhat  uninspired  way  and 
in  tome  of  the  developments  there  was 
more  tone  than  beauty. 

But  toward  the  e"  i of  the  movement 
the  interpretation  roi  „■  to  a level  of  noble 
and  uplifting  beauty.  Here  indeed  one 
heard  Hoi  mann  at  Ins  best.  As  a demon - 
J stration  of  the  singing  ability  of  the  piano 
nothing  could  have  been  more  beautiful 
than  his  treatment  of  the  theme  as  it  is 
surrounded  by  shakes.  Here  was  a.  lesson 
in  the  art  of  [preserving  a melody,  no 
matter  how  buried  in  the  flowers  ot  musi- 
cal ornamentation. 


as 


“Das  Ende  void  Liectn  of  Schuman  ib 
not  a piano  piece  of  great  profundity,  nut 
it  served  its  place  in  the  programme. 
“Warum,”  on  ttie  othor  hand,  is  cneoi 
the  composer's  loveliest  lyrics  and  Mi. 
Hofmann  played  it  with  loving  sPir‘t- 
The  “still  great  Gabor  Arany  ^°uld 
have  hated  him  for  it  and  the  little  fairy 
would  surely  have  kissed  him. 

The  F minor  sonata  Mr.  Hotinann  per- 
formed in  a restful  and  thoughtful  style.  \ 

He  has  played  it  with  more  .■motion,  but 
never  with  more  elegance.  On  the  whole  | 
this  one  was  not  the  highest  achievement 
of  Mr.  Hofmann  in  the  field  of  the  recital. 

But  the  entertainment  has  to  be  measured 
by  the  Hofmann  standard  and  that  is 
a formidable  test.  For  the  average  pianist 
such  a recital  would  have  meant  fame; 
for  Mr.  Hofmann  it  was  all  m the  day  s 
work,  and  we  liavo  learned  to  expect  him 
always  to  do  the  exceptional. 

THE  RUSSIAN  ORCHESTRA. 

Yvonne  cle  Trevllle  Returns  to  America 
to  Sins  Solos  for  It. 

The  Russian  Symphony  Society  oc- 
cupied itself  by  giving  another  concert 
last  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme was  one  of  extraordinarily  genert 
ous  proportions.  It  comprised  Tschaikow- 
sky’s  “Manfred”  symphony,  the  "bell 
song  ’ from  “Lakme"  sung  by  Yvonne  de 
Trevllle.  “Tears”  for  orchestra  by  Rach- 
maninov by  way  of  Altschuler,  1 schai- 
kowsky’s  waltz  from  “The  Sleeping 
Bea.uty,”  a Little  Russia  folksong  by 
Miss  de  Treville.  and  Glinka’s  “Ruslan  and 
Ludatnilla"  overture.  At  10  P.  M.  the 
concert  had  travelled  as  far  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  number  on  this  list. 

I\  Miss  de  Treville  used  to  be  one  of  Henry 
Savage’s  prima  donnas  in  the  happy  days' 
when  the  Castle  Square  Opera  Company 
gave  “grand  opera  in  English”  at  the 
American  Theatre  and  attempted  every- 
thing from  Wagner  to  Puccini  with  no 
inconsiderable  success.  Miss  de  Tre- 
ville  sang  pretty  well  in  those  days  and 
was  a star  in  the  west  of  Seventh  avenue 
heavens.  Then  she  went  away  from  here 
and  sang  for  years  and  years  in  European 

theatres.  , , . 

Now  she  has  come  back  and  she  does 
not  seem  to- sing  so  well.  To  be  sure  she 
Hang  the  staccati  in  the  “bell  song  faster 
chau  Tetrazzini  has  sung  any  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  and  she  took  a dread- 
fully high  note  at  the  end,  a note  that 
would  have  turned  Ellen  Beach  Yaw  ill 
with  envy.  But  aside  from  these  things 
there  was  not  much  in  the  way  of  art  in 
her  singing.  There  were  plenty  of  regis- 
ters and  a bewilderiug  variety  or  tonal 
1 qualities,  but  foolish  connoisseurs  of 
pinging  do  not  highly  esteem  such  things, 

■ As  for  the  performance  of  the  “Mun- 
i fred  ” symphony  it  was  an  exhaustive  pub- 
• lication  or  the’  despair  of  Byron’s  wan- 
[ derer,  of  his  desire  for  death  and  of  the 
i early  and  successful  gratification  of  that 
1 desire.  The  chief  trouble  with  this 
realistic  representation  of  the  lile  and 
! times  of  the  late  Mr.  Manfred  was  that 
it  did  not  make  him  die  at  the  close  of 
, the  first  movement,  for  thus  he  would 
have  been  spared  the  pain  of  the  other  j 

' Especially  would  he  have  avoided  the 
•i  finale  in  which  unspeakable  dismay  was  i 
J scattered  through  the  orchestra  by  the 
ft  discovery  at  the  entrance  of  the  harp  that  1 
ft  in  the  course  of  its  rest  the  adorable 
t instrument  had  deplorably  sagged  from 
i i he  pitch,  while  the  organ,  which  also  be- 
nt came  busy  about  the  same  period,  had 
-I  aspirations  to  rise  above  the  general  level 
J and  disseminate  some  keys  of  its  own. 

.1  But.  the  Carnegie  Hall  organ  cannot  be 
timed  in  a few  minutes,  while  ihe  harp 
',  might  have  been.  In  the  midst  of  the 
general  confusion  Munfred  blissfully 
h cajwd  away. 

MAURICE  RENAUD  SINGS.  ! 

« 

’ He  Reappears  as  Rigoletto  at  the  Mat- 
inee in  the  Opera  House. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  repetition  | 
of  •'  Rigoletto  ” given  at  the  matinee  per- 
formance at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
yesterday  was  the  reappearance  of  Mau- 
rice Renaud.  recently  returned  to  Amer- 
ica after  his  engagement  In  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein’s  London  opera  house.  Mr.  Renaud's 
impersonation  of  the  Jester  In  Verdi’s  op- 
era has  long  been  familiar  to  New  Y'ork 
audiences,  and  it  had  the  powerful  dra- 
matic traits  that  make  it  so  remarkable— 
the  tragic  Intensity,  the  hysterical  con- 
trasts, the  subtle  denotement  of  despera- 
tion translated  into  revengeful  purpose. 
His  histrionic  resources  seemed  never 
more  fully  at  his  command  than  they  were 
yesterday  afternoon. 

The  same  could  hardly  be  said  of  his 
singing.  His  voice  has  not  improved  dur- 
ing his  absence  It  sounded  fatigued; 
and  he  resorted  to  many  devices  to  carry 
him  through  and  over  dangerous  places. 

Nobody’s  voice  had  improved.  Mme. 
Tetrazzini  was  not  at  her  best.  Mr. 
Smirnoff  was  not  at  His.  Mme.  Orridge 
was  considerably  below  the  level  of  ex- 
cellence she  has  marked  for  herself  In 
previous  appearances  this  season.  The 
aud^ce  was  large,  as  matinee  audiences 
always  are. 


*1  ‘1 
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WOLF-FERRARI’S  • CANTATA 

“La  Vita  Nuova”  at  a Metro- 
politan Concert. 

Time  was  when  a Sunday  night 


. -mi-oF  dier%Tvhorus  chants  the”  without  doubt  the  most  firmly  con- 
f,n  in  til-  words  which  begin  th«ceivecl  and  directly  developed  of  Lnepcos 
thi- t»  enth  sonnet  ’ The  first  part  is  in  tW«  thrw  movements  is  the  slow  one,  and  th 
fm  m i,  dials—  that  is,  the  old  English  Btatement  in  itself  is  a tribute  to  the  mu 

j whi.h  has  nothing  to_  do  with  the  8icianship  and  talent  of  the  composer.  U 

rs-  : n ballad  The  composer  has  taken  jg  not  go  difficult  as  it  may  seem  to  make 
a poem  in  praise  of  nature  and  spring  an<”effects  with  pretentious  and  sounding  al- 
5et  it  in  dance  measure  for  barytone  solo  bu(  when  a mau  puts  on  papet 

and  chorus.  This  he  follows  up  with  an^  movement  which  unfolds  itself  log- 

ssr  irff  ssmt  ~ 

„ “ ’ „*  ( "Donne.  ,»■  .»«  ,,  i.  beyond  option  thtt  E.osco 

Br  o‘  ..  -.hib-s  introduces  the  juiEes  ;u  the  contemporaneous  tashion 

UU  ® thn  morurnr  nf 


Time  was  wnen  a aunaay  mgm  ^->'  «'iarloiowr  ' . the  i 

given  by  the  forces  of  our  Italian  opera  ,ntelletto  d’amore  ’).  which  In 

never  ventured  in  a choral  way  beyond  that)  sonnet  "Negll  occhl  P”rta  dance, 

“opera  in  ecclesiastical  vestments,''  Ros-  Amore”  and  a return  of  ■ ‘ . thj 

si  ill's  "Stabat  Mater."  At  the  MetropoH  • flowed  in  turn  by  a conzona.  In 

tan  Opera  House  some  years  ago  a larger  (.h0IUS  pleads  with  God  to  pe 

ambition  took  possession  of  the  manage-  to  nve.  For  the  rest  the  official  lntr 

ment  and  we  had  some  excellent  per- 1 16  the  score  may  be  drawn  on : 
formances  of  Verdi's  Requiem.”  com-  -An  intermezzo  which  then  follows  «sU 


ciuipeh  m — * — - _ 

Of  painting  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
kaleidoscope  simply  by  changing  the  pat- 
tern and  interrelation  of  the  colors.  But  fi 
underlying  the  painting  there  is  a design 
and  in  this  slow  movement  it  rises  to  real  jl 

architectural  proportions.  narmili 

Fnesco’s  Eastern  blood  will  not  permit; 
him  to  remain  long  under 
of  the  affectation  of  vagueness,  which  s . 

I falsely  called  impressionism.  He  fol- 
lows the  windings  of  harmomc  paths 
a time,  but  presently  be  breaks  into  clear 

oi  DCEuivd-  — - - ,n  and  fundamental  rhythm  and  strikes 

which  the  angel  of  death  Is  represented  in  j u lhe  diatonic  harp.  At  such  times 
ombre  harmonies  (strings)  and  Beatrice  boldly^  lendors  of  hi.  brass  and 

f ..  . In  thrilling  scene  de-  „llnriR  the  loud  trumpet  over  Debussy  s 


the  first  shadow  of  death  over  h o m 
It  is  the  transfigured,  sombre  glorification 
of  sorrow,  and  Is  founded  upon  the  twq 
sonnets  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  deatj 
of  Beatrice's  father.  The  second  part  in 
vhlclt  the  angel  of  death  Is  represented  in 


by  the  solo  violin.  In  milling  scene  de-  «« 

5 ..  (h„  (ipath  of  Beatrice.  A part-song  dark  8ea  in  a really  fnniauded 

V chorus  is  followed  by  a barytone  The  symphony  was  heartily  applauded 

ZoZ  thrimng  effect,  depleting  the  poet  yesterday. 


solo  oi  tnnmns  - , j.v.  ^t'he  soTo  performer  was  Mr.  Zimbalist, 

a martvr  to  his  sorrow,  his  eyes  red  wit  whonplayed  [he  Beethoven  viohn  conwito 
weening-  the  pianoforte  accompanime  t w£g  a most  interesting  Pre®?nt^°n 

f.httf  colorless  tone  producing  an  almost  (h(>  fainiUar  masterpiece.  Mr.  /tm- 

ffungStLa  anT^ee  ^Win^ 

mystic  heights,  and  terminating  w.th  the 
words:  ‘She  lives  in  light,  pointing 
glorious  union  of  thoughts  on  eternity  an 


■°£b*v. 

;Lth;„tr.r.r;"«”n,‘"b.eb r«.r  *••-*  ** 

,flct  wiierVit  it  will  he  heard  again  and  again,  I 

Nothing  could  lift  the  Metropolitan  con 
certs  so  far  above  the  ordinary  Plan<;  °f 
diversion  which  they  have  ordinarily  occ 
Pied  than  so  dignified  and  beautiful  « - 


posed  in  honor  of  Manzoni,  an  achieve- 
ment which  Mr.  Hammerstein's  people 
emulated,  going  so  far  In  the  first  season 
at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  as  to  per- 
form the  mass  on  a regular  opera  night 
Good  Friday,  1007.  If  It  was  a notable  and 
commendable  thing  for  our  operatic  chor- 
isters to  attempt  so  ambitious  a work  as 
Verdi’s  ••Requiem’’  it  was  still  more  nota 
ble  and  commendable  for  Signor  Gattl- 
Casazza’s  people  last  night  to  perform 
Wolf-Ferrarl's  “Vita  Nuova,”  whteh  's 
much  further  from  the  sphere  of  operatic 
activities  than  that  work,  to  say  nothing 
of  Rossini’s  "Stabat."  "La  Vita  Nuova" 
is,  indeed,  considerably  removed  even  ‘Tom 
the  field  ordinarily  occupied  by  our  choral 
societies.  Dr.  Frank  Damrosch  produced 
it  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a con- 
cert of  the  Oratorio  Society  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  1907.  and  repeated  It  a year  later  

I It  introduced  the  composer’s  name  to  the  love.” 
music  lovers  of  America,  but  in  so  question- 
able a shape  that  neither  the  devotees  of 
the  opera  nor  the  more  sober  sided  ad- 
mirers of  oratorio  quite  knew-  what  to  make 
of  him.  Very  different  was  the  case  when 
he  burst  upon  the  public  with  the  effer- 
vescent operas  which  have  been  heard  in 

New  York;  and  unless  report  and  the  pied  than  bo  uismu™  --  ^ The 
printed  page  are  deceptive  there  is  another  tertalnment  w was  gl ven  ^ ^ 

surprise  in  store  when  his  latest  opera,  I manner  in  which  this  mem_ 

Giojelll  della  Madonna,”  reaches  the  tremely  difficult  music  prove^ 
metropolis.  ' bers  have  thoughts  fa.  above^i ^ 

-La  Vita  Miova”  was  performed  in  Chi-  those  to  which  the)  ar  perform- 

; cago  bv  the  excellent  Apollo  Club  a week  utterance  in  the  Italian  °-  take 

ego  yesterday.. with  the  composer  conduct-  ances  in  which  the y 

Ing.  It  was  so  performed  at  the  Metropoli-  part.  It  was  not  a the 

! tan  last  night  with  the  chief  solo  part  in  that  they  did  as  ,.  Amu  audlence  on 
ihe  care  of  Signor  Amato,  the  less  signlfi-]  orchestra  to  keep  the  exaitatlon 

| cant  soprano  solos  cared  for  by  Miss  Gluck  the  extraordinary  plane  ot 
I and  strong  background  of  the  chorus  and  t0  which  It  SP"t  the  mannL  in 

I orchestra  of  the  opera  house.  When  the  | comp0sition  itself  . . d tl  „ sonnets 

work  was  first  heard  here  The  Tribune  s | whlch  signor  Amato  declaimed  t ® 1 

reviewer  felt  the  conviction  that  the  form  after  the  passionate  element  bad  one 
in  which  the  composer  had  cast  the  ex- 1 developed.  As  for  the  music -its0  , t 
eerpts  fre,  , Dante's  singularly  beautiful  so  flooded  with  beauty.  s0..  {0  for‘- 

work  cron,  which  title  and  text  are  de-  cmotlon.  that  it  was  poBSlble  eyen  to  for 
rived),  the  forces  enlisted  and  the  manner  get  the  composer,  who,  though  prt 
In'  which  he  employed  them;  the  hlmBclf  as  a musician  with  the 
marvellous  spiritual  exaltation  attained  tlve  and  exalted  lmaglnaUon  and  the  . 
liy  him  while  using  devices  which  reflned  sense  of  beauty  of  an^  lctpi1  tho 
seemed  at  first  blush  to  be  purely  products  ,rarles  (as  we  believe)  __  Jnthllai. 

I of  reflection:  the  strange  combination  of 
I mediaeval  feeling  with  the  most  modern 
methods  of  utterance:  the  indifference  to 
1 conventions  which  found  expression  in  both 
instrumental  and  vocal  parts— that  these 
and  many  things  more  made  "lai  Vita 
Nuova”  seem  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary products  of  the  generation.  Since 
then  the  composer's  command  of  another 
and  very  different  idiom  has  been  made 
familiar,  but  the  admiration  for  the  genius 
shown  in  the  earlier  cantata  was  only  aug  : 


baltst  s oeaumui  >-'“■“■  — r 
tinn  unerring  technic  and  free  bowing 
were  the  striking  features  of  the  technical 
side  of  the  performance. 

The  reading  had  dignity,  r0P°ae  and 
affection  to  commend  it,  and  in  the  • 0 
movement  it  rose  to  an  uncommon  level 

r>f  artistic  beaut3f.  The  interpi station 
as  a whole  added  to  tho  glory  already  won 


-a ries  (as  we  oenevo;  j*'*  

rk  with  a firm  hand  and  was  cntl11*® 

' rally  acclaimed  again  and  again  at  the 
o of  the  concert. ' 


BEETHOVEN  CONCERTO 
READ  1IMBALIS1 

shown  in  the  earlier  cantata  was  only  aug  Vniino'  Russian  Violinist  Heard 

mented  by  last  night's  performance-aug-  The  YOUllg  ltUSSIRR  > 

. j-  „r  ilio  Slvm- 


mented  manifold. 

Vnder  the  circumstances  something  ought 
to  be  said  about  the  style  and  structure  of 
the  work,  for  it  is  as  unusual  in  Its  muster 
m forces  and  their  employment  as  In  its 
-abject.  There  are  two  solo  voices— so- 
prano and  barytone.  The  former  apears 
Chl.  y in  tlie  prologue,  being  silent  there- 
atfer  till  near  the  end  of  the  work,  when  it 
Is  heard  In  a few  words  only  (and  last 
uigtit  was  all  hut  Inaudible)  The  voice  Is 
identified  with  that  of  Dante's  Beatrice, 
who  inspired  not  only  “I-a  Vita  Nuova, 
b„t  also  ' Da  divina  Commedia.”  The  hary- 
toqe  is  individualized  as  the  ,poet  himself, 


at  the  Concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Society. 

FRESCO’S  SYMPHONY  AGAIN 

Music  of  the  Rumanian  Composer  Be- 
uews  the  Favorable  Impression 
of  l^ast  Winter.  . 


li.ip-  is  inrl  vlilualized  as  the  poet  hims  -lf,  ®y“^^eh°^rform^  last 

who  Sings  his  son...  ts  inspired  by  his  great  under  Matter  Damros  l i 1^  ^ Georges 
,,  ,.  Tlteiv  is  a double  chorus  of  mixed  winter  the  symphony  i nlare  that 

voices  and  a third  choir  of  boys.  There  is  Eneaco  it  was  [Aedicted  m P ^ was 
also  an  unusual  distrlbut  on  of  ^ instruments  the  work  would  be  a(.  ^ CeD. 


in  the  orchestra,  including  two  harps  an 
organ,  two  bells  and  a pianoforte,  which 
last  instrum  at  is  employed  solo  in  accom- 
paniment and  also  as  an  integral  Part  of 
the  orchestra.  Once  it  is  introduced  with 
two  harps,  the  string  band  and  seven  nettle 
drums  (when  the  composer's  instructions 
are  obeyed  which  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
lease  last  night,  for  which  occasion  there 
mas  have  been  some  chances  in  the  score). 

! The  cantata  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  preceded  by  a prologue  and  the  two 
separated  by  an  intermezzo.  All  the  forces 
Ire  combined  in  the  prologue,  which  is  de- 
\ oted  to  a glorification  of  love,  the  text  be- 
ing derived  from  poems  which  are  not  a 
portion  of  the  "Vita  Nerova.  " An  angelic 
visitant  proclaims  her  coming- as  the  mes- 
«t..1(5er  of  love;  the  barytone  identifies  the 
vision  as  Beatrice— the  ideal  whose  praises 


■pea ted  yesterday  ’afternoon  at  the  Cen- 
tury Theatre.  Again  the  mus.c  mtereBted 
i hose  who  give  their  minds  to  the  con 
sideration  of  aesthetics  in  the  tonal  art  and 
to  skill  in  construction. 

Enesco's  music  has  character  and  hat 
in  itself  is  something  to  corimand  atten- 
tion It  is  certainly  not  Teutonic  and  it 
is  not  purely  French.  Its  leanmg*^, 
toward  the  Gallic,  or  perhaps  we  ehould 
rather  say  the  Gallo-Belgic  as  formulated 

in  the  style  of  Cesar  Franck,  let  theie  is 
no  little  evidence  of  the  influence .of  the 
all  pervading  Debussy.  And  behind  both 
of  these  masters  looms  large  the  mtg  i y 
shadow  of  Wagner.  But  this  must  be  said 
of  all  orchestra!  music  written  since  ag 
ner  conquered  the  world. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY. 

Enesco’s  Symphony  and  Hadley’s  ‘‘Cul- 
prit Fay”  Played. 

Mr  Walter  Damroscn  repeated  at  the 
concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra yesterday  afternoon  the  sym- 
phony of  Georges  Enesco,  the  young  Rou- 
manian composer,  that  he  gave  for  te 
first  time  last  season.  Mr.  Enesco  cannot 
complain  that  he  has  not  Had  a proper 
hearing  for  his  orchestral  compositions 
fn  New  York.  The  suite,  Op.  0,  that  Mr 
Mahler  played  for  the  first  time  here  last 
season,  was  repeated,  also,  a fortnight 
ago,  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Two  hearings  are  better  than  one  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a new  composition  with  any 
pretensions  to  seriousness  and  originality, 
LPd  Mr.  Enesco's  symphony  has  PJ'ot®": 
tions  to  both.  It  is  assuredly  a better 
composition  than  the  suite,  and  endures  j 
the  trial  of  a second  performance  more 

fcUMreSEfrem  Zimbalist  was  the  soloist,  it' 
being  ills  first  appearance  here  sdnee  his 
recitals  earlv  in  the  season.  He  was 
heard  again  'with  great  pleasure,  and  es- 
Poi  iallv  because,  almost  for  the  first  time, 
he  ventured  upon  the  performance  of  one 

of  the.  greatest  masterpieces,  that  is,  put 

Ills  powers  as  an  artist  to  the  highest  test. 
This  was  Beethoven’s  violin  concerto.  H s 
wonderful  tone,  his  dignity  and  artistic 
poise  served  him  well  in  the  playing  of 
this  composition;  hut  there  was  more  in  It 
than  this,  and  more  than  tfie  merely  tech- 
nical acquirements  that  Mr.  Zimbalist  has 
so  antplv  exhibited.  There  was  a Pttre 
■Hid  noble  sincerity  and  a feeling  for  the 
significance  of  the  music  that  lies  below 
the  surface,  that  in  the  slow  movement 
reached  true  eloquence.  It  was  a per- 
form, ne  that  confirmed  the  artistic 
standing  of  this  admirable  young  violin- 
ist 

Another  orchestral  number  was  Henry 
Hadley's  orchestral  rhapsody,  based  on 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake  s poem.  The  (.ill- 
nrit  rav.”  This  was  also  played  for  the 
seem,  i time  in  Now  York,  baying  been 
first  made  known  by  the  Philharmonic 
gnejet  v last  Winter.  Mr.  Hadleys  skill 
and  film  feeling  for  orchestral  effects,  e" 
pc1 iallv  those  of  aerial  and  fatryllke 
, liaiactn.  are.  prominently  displayed  in 
this  con.position.  The  music  is  pretty  and 
, In. aline,  but  its  substance,  is  undeniably 
! thin:  and  if  this  is  necessarily  so 
P.  on  .pe  of  the  character  of  the  subject,  it 
i illustrating,  the  listener  at  length  bo- 
-I,,  i.,  wish  for  something  more  substan- 

tial. The  audience  at  this  concert  waji 
iaipc  and  was  very  enthusiastic  about  Mr* 
Zimbalist'3  performance. 

The  Hippodrome  Concert. 

A lair  sized  audience  went.  to  the  Hip- 
podrome  last  night  to  hear  the  \ o pe 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  was  assisted 

by  Albert  Spalding,  y.'0'1"1®^  X Cht? 
Heinemann,  German  lieder  si  g ■, 
lotto  Maconda,  soprano:  Laura  Gra“.®”' 
contralto;  Paul  Morenzo.  tenor,  and  Vi<> 
tor  Benham,  pianist. 


^ThT  lonK“  anf ' vwi  ed 

« ^ sSnt^Safins,^  Thomas,  REharc 
strau-s  Franz  Shubert,  Chopin.  I sen a^ 
kowsky',  Ponchielli.  Weiniawski.  Denza 
Schumann  and  Verdi. 


d/»v  K 1 ^ 1 ^ 
“LOHENGRIN”  AT~  THE  OPERA. 

Enimy  Ocstlnn  Appears  111  (lie  Role  of 
Elsa  for  First  Time  Here. 

“Lohengrin”  was  given  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last  night.  The  only 
reason  for  making  special  mention  of  the 
fact,  was  the  first  appearance  of  Emmy 
Dost  inn  here  in  the  role  of  Elsa.  It  was 
an  interesting  appearance  and  it  added 
greatly  to  the  importance  of  the  per- 
formance. Mme.  Destinn’s  Elsa  had 
many  interesting  features  to  commend  it. 
To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  hearing 
the  music  sung  as'- well  as  it  is  usually 
sung  at  the  Metropolitan  Iter  delivery 
of  the  music  had  less  significance  than  her  ! 
treatment  of  the  character, 
r It  is  conceded  that  Elsa  is  a 'visionary  | 
and  that  her  mind  is  abstracted  from  her 
surroundings.  But  it  must  also  be  con-  j 

reded  that  the  abstraction  is  caused  by 
the  centring  of  her  thoughts  on  the 
heinous  charge  made  against  her  and  the 
knight  who  is  to  come  from  some  mys- 
terious realm  to  save  her.  Mme.  Des- 
t inn’s  view  of  the  character  emphasized 
the  fact  that  Elsa  was  very  human  and 
that  Lohengrin  was  to  her  a very  real  and 
altogether  desirable  man. 

This  being  the  case,  she  brought  out  the 
emotions  of  the  woman.  She  was  al- 
ready in  love  with  the  knight.  She  was 
ready  to  give  him  her  life  and  her  devo- 
tion. She  was  eager  to  do  fio.  She  was 
tremendously  moved,  and  when  she  saw 
him  she  was  his.  It  was  not  just  the  sub- 
mission of  the  rescued  woman.  It  was 
joy  itself.  Yet  all  this  was  denoted  with 
ii  moderation  which  did  not  destroy  the 
necessary  reserve  of  the  character. 

Vocally,  the  singer  was  excellent.  The 
music  lies  tyell  for  her  voice  and  its  pure 
lyricism  is  well  suited  to  her  style.  This 
was  beautifully  shown  in  her  singing  of 
the  moonlight  revery  of  the  second  act. 
The  other  members  of  the  cast  were  Her- 
mann Jadlowker  as  Lohengrin,  Hermann 
Weil  as  Telramund,  William  Hinshaw  as 
the  Herald,  and  Mme.  Homer  as  Ortrud. 
Mr.  Hertz  conducted. 

THE  HAILES’S  RECITAL. 


j*  a . » 

served  a serious ' hearing.  But  It  spomeff  <«*raldjri®  Ffcrrar  wa*  t lieA>Ja»>'. 

to  have  been  impossible,  bv  hook  or  by  Pr.  hpl'  lf'  may  bo  said  that  she  showed 

listeners  which  she  deserved,  and  them  ,han  it  did  at  any  time  last  season  in  the 

was.  in  consequence  of  this  (and  other  same  pari.  Mr.  Toscanini  conducted 

matters),  a depressing  spirit  upon  the  entire  and  made  the  extraordinary  chords 

affair.  Miss  G-oodson  played  a sonata  by  | sound  as  well  as  they  possibly  could. 

»h.  In  a manor.  beginning  with.  1 here  a>?  some  wonderfully  brilliant 

passages  in  the  orchestration  and  these 
were  delivered  adequately.  Altogether 
it  was  an  excellent  performance. 


Mozart  (the  one  In  A major,  beginning  with 
a theme  and  variations),  then  the  “F'asch- 
ingschwank  aus  Wien,”  by  Schumann,  and 
then  the  chief  number  of  her  scheme,  the 
••Sonata  Tragica,”  by  Mr.  MacDowell.  This 
number  seemed  something  like  a bid  for 
the  patronage  of  the  American  people,  and 
was  played  with  much  finer  effect  than 
anything  else  on  the  programme;  but  It 
was  not  obvious  to  the  critical  mind  why 
the  other  numbers  should  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  it— especially  the  composition  by; 
Schumann,  which  lost  all  its  charm  be- 
cause of  the  hard  tone  and  angular  rhythnt 
with  which  Miss  Goodson  gave  It  out.  She 
played  afterward  two  numbers  composed) 
by  her  husband,  Mr.  Hinton — a romance  in 
A flat  and  a study  In  the  Mendelssohnlart 
style,  from  which  school  Mr.  Hinton  haa 
not  yet  quite  emerged — charmingly,  and. 
after  that,  pieces  by  Debussy  and  Choping 
but  she  was  neither  so  compelling  nor  so 
charming  as  to  elicit  especial  critical  com- 
mendation. H.  E.  K. 


A SONATA  BY  DTNDY 


A Song  Composer  and  His  Wife  in  a 
Programme  of  His  Own  Compositions. 

The  song  recital  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugen  Haile  in  Rumford  Hall  yesterday  | 
afternoon  was  entirely  devoted  to  songs  | 
com  nosed  by  Mr.  Haile.  The  programme 
contained  twenty  songs  some  of  which 
were  sung  by  Mrs.  Ha.le  some  by  Mr 
Haile-  and  several  were  duets.  Mr.  nane 
r i laved . all  the  accompaniments.  Mr 
Haile's  songs  are  marked  by  simplicity 
•ind  directness,  without  affectatujn  of 
“ modern ’’  felling  where  such  an  impulse 
fliH  not  come  to  the  composer.  He  is 
evidently  much  influenced  by  the  element 
0£  German  folksong,  and  several  of  nia 
compositions  are  happy  m a deliberat^ 
and  intentional  embodiment  of  t cat 

spirit.  Such  are  the  duets,  Keigen. 
•Ring  Ring,  Ringelein,  and  Vcr- • 
s patting,”  the  last-named  taken  from, 

“ Dps  Knaben  Wunderhorn. 

Mr  Haile  also  has  a fondness  for  songs 
I with  descriptive  or  characteristic  accom- 
naniments  al  in  the  “ Teufelslied  I ” and 

“ wSkeluhr.”  and  the  ballad  ” Korns 

Elf.”  The  last-named  is  a rather  elab- 
nvate  attempt  at  the  kind  exemplified  by 
Loewe^s  ballads,  and  is  hardly  so  sue- 
ressful  as  the  others  that  weie  sung. 

- Komi’s  Song,”  after  a Swedish  poem, 
called  “ a glorification  of  the  Finnish 
language,”  has  a striking  and  original 
quality,  with  a strong  undercurrent  of 
sadness  Mr.  Haile  has  not  been  more 
successful  in  any  of  his  songs  than  in 
the  tender  and  sincerely  expressive , little 
lyrics  “ Ueber  den  Bergen  and 
lind  Gleich,”  or  tbe  dreamy  Im  Zit- 
temden  Motjdilcht,”  jritli  As  haygring 

nMr4lHaills  teSiWs  mode^  and  un- 
m-etentious.  but  it  has  individuality  and 
a personal  note  that  are  valuable  and 
none  too  common  qualittesin  music  made 
in  the  present  day.  Equally  unprer 
I tentious  is  tlie  performance  of  the  two. 

I Mrs  Haile  Is  the  more  accomplished 
1 singer,  but  neither  can  lay  claim  to 
.much  distinction  of  voice  or  style.  And 
vet  the  performance,  fitting  in  a way  to 
the  music  that  was  sung,  gives  real 
pleasure  There  was  abundant  evidence 
of  this  manifested  by  tbe  audience  that 
well  filled  the  little  hall,  and  that  de- 
I manded  a repetition  of  several  of  the 
j songs. 

JfW-  * t l °\  l 1^' 

Miss  Goodson’s  Recital.  K 

It  is  not  agreeable  ever,  even  to  a callousM 
reviewer,  to  appear  discourteous;  neltheriSW 
it  agreeable,  always,  to  invent  pleasing  ob«  I 
servations  on  entertainments  for  winch  end  i 
can  discover  no  artistic  necessity.  If  an:  j 
agent  has  been  so  hard  pressed  to  corral  j 
an  audience  by  means  which  all  profies- 1 
sional  and  amateur  musicians  understand-* 
and  the  public  ought  to  (or  will,  sooner  or!1 
later)— why  should  it  be  necessary  that  the 
occasion  be  treated-  from  a critical  point 
of  view,  when  those  who  were  not  present 
would  neither  understand  nor  he  interested) 
in  the  discussion,  and  a large  proportion 
i dike  the  children  who  wpre  brought  in  to 
I fill  up  the  seats  yesterday)  would  not  ha 
Interested  in  it  if  made? 

Miss  Katharine  Goodson,  an  artist  who 
has  deserved  and  won  serious  attention  as 
a pianoforte  performer,  gave  a recital  in 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  She 
played  a serious  programme,  and  she  de- 


Played  at  the  Second  Concert  of  Miss 
Parlow  and  Mr.  Consolo. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  sonata  re- 
citals by  Kathleen  Parlow,  violinist,  and 
Ernest  Consolo,  pianist,  took  place  last 
evening  in  the  north  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Ast.or  The  programme  comprised 
the  C major  sonata  of  Vincent.  D’lndy, 
Grieg's  in  C minor  and  Beethoven’s  in 
A major.  Mr.  D’lndy’s  composition  was 
heard  for  the  first,  time  in  this  city. 

The  music  of  this  distinguished  resident 
of  France  is  not  often  found  on  the  pro- 
grammes of  contemporaneous  entertain- 
ments. Mr.  D’lndy,  however,  still  lives 
and  not  infrequently  makes  his  presence 
felt  in  the  world  of  art  either  by  an  essay 
on  some  one  else  or  by  a publication  of 
[his  own  musical  reflections. 

One  learns  to  love  D’lndy,  if  one  per- 
I severes,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  one, 

J save  possibly  an  inhabitant  of  Boston, 
ever  fell  in  love  with  him  at  first  sight  . 

| To  cherish  a passion  for  the  music  of 
i D'Tndy  is  to  seat  oneself  among  the 
lofty  of  brow.  To  enjoy  this  music  is 
I an  achievement  of  the  most  determined 
' intellect.  When  all  other  adjectives  fail 
— and  they  usually  do— one  speaks  of  it 
i,s  “ interesting.” 

Miss  Parlow  and  Mr.  Consolo  appeared 
to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  for 
work  it  was,  and  the  audience  properly 
appreciated  their  efforts  to  translate  it. 
'they  played  like  two  brave  spirits  not 
to  be  dismayed  by  cerebral  contortions  in 
tone.  They  won' much  applause  and  they 
; surely  deserved  it, 

“Ariane  et  Barbe-Blue  Is  Per- 
formed Again. 

JIM.  Materlinck  and  Dukas,  working 
| somewhat  at  cross  purposes  some  five  years 
ago.  produced  the  opera  entitled  ‘‘Ariane 
et  Barbe-Bleue,”  which  had  its  first  Ameri- 
can production  as  the  last  of  last  season  s 
novelties  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
on  March  29.  1911.  The  exigencies  of  the 
’season  brought  it  about  that  the  opera  had 


| ovements,  scenic  and  musical.  Miss  Far- 
I'  rar  was  silhouetted  and  in  her  was  cen- 
tred all  the  interest  of  the  lyric  drama, 
rio  it  was  again  last  night,  although  the 
musical  interest  was  raised  to  a little 
higher  power  by  the  singling  .and  acting 
of  Mme.  Matzenauer,  the  only  newcomer 
in  the  cast.  The  exhibition  of  public  in- 
terest was  not  large.  H.  E.  K. 

HE  EVEN'TN G‘  POSTj__ 
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“Ariane  et  Bavbe  Bleu”  Revived  in 
Excellent  Style  at  the 
Metropolitan. 

“Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleu,”  lyric  story  in 
three  acts,  book  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 

(music  by  Paul  Dukas,  was  revived  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  even- 
ling.  The  opera  was  produced  here  on 
[March  29  of  last  season  and  had  four 
performances  before  the  series  closed. 

It  was  received  with  considerable  respect 
by  the  cognoscenti,  but  it  cannot  truth- 
fully be  said  that  the  general  operatic 
public  was  deeply  touched.  Yet  the 
work  has  its  merits,  and  they  are  of  no 
small  importance. 

It  has  spectacular  beauty  of  a truly 
Maeterlinckian  order,  which  is  a cheeiful 
hybrid  composed  of  equal  parts  of  pre- 
j Raphaelitism  and  modern  impressionism 
The  picture  of  Ariane  breaking  a hole 
in  a cellar  window  is  one  to  dwell  long 
in  the  memory  of  him  who  likes  deep 
Idelvings  in  his  dramatic  entertainment. 

• The  ensuing  spectacle  of  Ariane  leading , , ^ performances  before  the  opera  closed 
the  submissive  wives  of  the  champion  ^ ^ wag  n(Jt  plaln  to  every  . 

one  ten  months  ago  why  the  representa- 
tions should  have  been  four,  though  it  was 
obvious  enough  to  the  professional  ob- 
j server.  "To  the  same,  frequently  disagree- 
! able  person,  it  was  also  obvious  enough 
j that  the  opera  would  appear  again  on  this 
season’s  repertory.  The  French  and  Italian 
! forces  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
.are  not  given  to  the  production  of  novel- 


MTJSIO  AND  DBAMA 


husband,  Blue  Beard,  out  into  the  free- 
dom of  the  open  world  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  copies  of  Burne  Jones  that 
one  could  hope  to  see  this  side  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley. 

But  the  pictures  are  not  all  that  should 
interest  one.  Here  is  the  suffragette 
primeval.  This  is  the  equal  franchise 
poem.  This  score  sings  arms  and  the 
woman.  Why  hesitate  longer?  Every 
woman  who  believes  in  the  superiority 
of  her  sex,  and  they  all  ought  to  (but 
do  not),  should  go  and  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Maeterlinck  and  learn  how  to  tame  the 
tyrant  man. 


Revival  of  Dakas’x  “Ariane.” 

‘‘Ariane  et  Barbe  bleue,”  the  interesting 
work  of  the  French  composer,  Dukas,  had 
its  first  hearing  this  season  last  night  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  empha- 
sized the  favorable  impression  it  created 
last  year.  It  will  no  doubt  remain  caviar 
to  the  general,  but  to  connoisseurs,  and  jj 
particularly  to  those  to  whom  the  height,  j 
of  perfection  in  orchestral  variety  appeals  ! 
most  strongly,  it  will  always  be  heard  with  } 
pleasure,  if  not  with  the  thrill  which  is 
felt  from  the  greatest  of  operatic  master- 'j; 
works.  The  glorious  outburst  of  the  orches- 
tra when  the  first  jewel  door  is  opened,  ;j 
with  its  triumphant,  almost  martial,  viril-  ) 
ity;  its  delicate  modification  as  the  cooler  [ 
blues  of  the  sapphires  pour  down ; the 
splendor  of  the^  diamonds’  coloring,  are  all 
moments  of  unusual  delight  to  the  listener.  jp 
The  orchestra  is  the  thing  in  this  French  jj 
work,  and  the  singers  become  very  much  a, 
part  of  its  color,  and  a secondary  ‘matter. 
No  wonder  .Maestro  Toscanini  likes  to  con 
duct  this  glowing,  iridescent  score,  with  all 
the  virtuoso  qualities  which  are  his.  In II 
the  second  act,  the  composer  more  thanjf 
once  wanders  in  the  flowery  fields  of  the! 
"Good  Friday  spell,”  especially  in  the  intro- 
duction, where  the  resemblance  is  so  strong 
that  only  the  false  endings  of  certain  phras-  I 
es  bring  one  back  to  Ariane  and  her  blue- 
haired spouse,  and  this  almost  with  a feel- 
ing of  exasperation,  as  if  the  note  were  a 
mistake.  Siegfried’s  walilweben  contributes1 
something,  and  in  the  third  act,  at  Blue-  3 
beard’s  approach,  Fafner  makes  himself  ‘ 
heard.  However,  this  is  only  here  and  there, 
and  Dukas’s  work  is  his  own  for  the  better 
part.  How  hauntingly  lovely  are  the  strains 
ct  the  song  of  the  women  in  the  vault,  as 
they  come  up  through  the  forbidden  door, 

I ai.  first  a mere  breath,  with  the  ghostlieS-l 
accompaniment  of  the  strings,  but  growinfj 
gradually  in  volume  vocally  and  orchestra  ” 
ly.  The  music  which  accompanies  the  cujj-S 
ting  of  Bluebeard’s  bonds  in  the  last  act  is* 
especially  beautiful,  too. 

Last  night  the  cast  was  the  same,  with  one; 
exception,  as  heretofore — Geraldine  Farrar’ 
as  Ariane,  the  dominant  figure,  Jeanne  Mau-L 
bourg,  Leonora  Sparkes,  Rosina  Van  Dyckb 
Henrietta  Wakefield,  and  Lucia  Fornaroli  ari 
the  downtrodden  and  clinging  wives,  and  Ro- , 
thier  as  the  tyrant  Bluebeard.  Mme.  Matzen 
aner  was  heard  here  for  the  first  time  as  th 
nurse,  and  she  interpreted  the  part  with  al 
the  mastery  of  its  detail  of  which  she  has 
shown  herself  capable.  She  made  a won- 
derful picture  of  protest  as  she  stood  for 
bidding  the  way  to  Ariane  as  the  iattei 
was  about  to  descend  into  the  vaults,  ant 
her  voice,  with  its  sombre  color,  gave  jusl 
the  tone  of  mystery  that  was  necessary  foi 
the  r61e. 

Miss  Farrar,  thanks  to  her  return  to 
correct  method  of  producing  her  tone,  way 
able  to  carry  the  very  trying  part  of  Arian*il 
through  to  a triumphant  finish.  In  fact,  he ■>. 
voice  improved  as  the  evening  wore  on.  I‘iS 
sounded  somewhat  strained  in  the  first  act1 
but  by  the  time  she  had  reached  the  diffi-4 
cult  and  unvocal  climax  of  the  second  hey 
voice  rang  out  with  no  signs  of  fatigue9 
and  it  was  equally  fresh  at  the  end  of  tlx 
opera.  As  Ariane  Miss  Farrar  is  as  beat#’ 
tiful  as  she  is  iD  the  second  act  of  “Tosca.’ 
Her  slight,  white  figure,  so  small,  yet  sjL 
filled  with  purpose,  is  an  exquisite  thing  ii  * 
look  at.  As  she  stood  in  the  third  ac  • [ 
listening  to  the  attack  of  the  peasants  out-: 

- . ; ; , ; ...  _1wav  I .side  on  Bluebeard,  her  eyes  had  the  mysti.  ! 

one  novel  feature,  which  was  the  first,  UnhappiL,  t ie  P ay, d frequent  [serenity  and  far-seeing  vision  that  one  find 
annearance  of  Mme.  Matzenauer  as  the!  zrilliant,  sometimes  moving  ana  irequeni  i I .,  . ,.  , . . . 

This  role  was  taken  last  season,  ly  irritating  music,  has  failed  to  brmi  m those  of  Sargents  painting  of  Asian, 
by  Miss  Wickham.  Mme.  Matzenauer  I convjction  to  all  its  hearers,  and  ThA  in  its  way  Miss  Farrar’s  Ariane  is  as  per 
1 made  an  imposing  figure  of  the  attendant  Trn,une’s  reviewer  remains  stubbornly  of\  f ect  as  her  Konigskind.  but  no  comparisot 
of  Ariane.  ..’I’h®.  was ^ digm  e J!'  the  opjnion  that  it  is  more  like  a com-  m be  ma(je  as  to  tjje  appealing  quaiitie 

More*7  significant,  however,  was  her  de-  “Barbe  Bleue”  than  a serious  and  novel  | 

livery  of  the  recitative.  She  sang  it]  artistic  preachment,  except  so  far  as  it 

| with  great  dramatic  insight  and  her  has  excited  musical  interest  by  its  purely  j 

pronunciation  of  the  text  might  navej  gyrnphoxiic  variations  in  the  scenes  in 
served  as  a lesson  to  some  of  the  other  j various  treasure  chambers 

polyglots  in  the  company.  „lr.,  0Dened  by  the  silver  keys  are  concerned. 

Mr  Rothier  was  again  the  Blue  Heard,  openeu  uy , “ „ ,hp^p 

the  five  wives  had  the  same  representa-  Against  tne  kaleidoscopic  light  of  th  . e 


’that  "mTcYeard  was  a bluffer  He  was 
master  of  wives  who  had  neuhei  back- 
bones nor  stays.  They  were  just  the 
anaemic  creatures  of  their  own  lncom- 
petency.  When  Blue  Beard  was  up 
they  feared  him.  When  he  was  down 


ties,  least  of  all  the  former;  that  occupa 
'tion  is  left  to  the  German  element  and  its 
- - appreciation  to  its  especial  patrons.  For 

’ (R1  coin's e women  will  have  to  take  the  rest  Caruso  and  Tetrazzini  and  the  old 
into  consideration  the  indisputable  fact  i repertory  suffice. 

— ’ ~ u -ur»<5  jf  “Ariane  et  Barbe-Bleue  could  be 

taken  seriously,  as  Miss  Farrar,  disagree- 
ing in  this  with  Mr.  Maeterlinck,  thinks  it 
ought  to  be,  it  might  be  possible  in  a few 
weeks  to  make  a comparative  study  of  the 
(h%  Pitied  him.  They  were  women,  |j woman  question  as  presented  in  this 
nothing  but  women.  Now  Ariane  was  French  opera  and  the  new  American  prod- 
not  in  their  class.  She  was  fiercer  than  uct  “Mona,”  thes  tory  of  which  also  turns 
the  male.  She  had  Blue  Beard  at  her  woman’s  mission,  but,  we  fancy,  the 

mercy  from  the  very  moment  w ^ temptation  will  not  be  strong.  Miss  Far- 

made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  open  ^ ljke  everybody  else  who  appears  be- 

^Rnfthfs^s11  an°telling  the  story  which  fore  the  fotolights,  is  of  large  significance 
one  ought  to  enjoy  through  the  operatic  from  a newspaper  point  ot  view,  and  last 
representation.  It  is  a shame  to  spoil  ,season  it  seemed  more  important  to  know 
pleasure.  The  trouble  is  that  so  few  people  what  she  htought  she  knew  about  Mr. 

are  willing  to  take  the  pains  to  under-  Maeterlinck’s  drama  than  what  he  had  pro- 

stand  the  details  e^nrettv  Diotures  claimed  as  to  his  own  purposes.  He  said 

dialogue.  I '°’l  - ' o ulal  it  was  only  an  opera  comique,  without  the 

and  then  sit  up  and  wait  toi  the  popuia  substraction  of  moral  or  social 

^m^oM-he  latter  there  are  none.  There  doctrine.  But  Miss  Farrar  proclaimed  that 
are  no  numbers  at  all.  ft  is  a leading  new  operatic  Bluebear  was  the  old- 

motive  opera , with  all  kinds  of  delineative  fashioned  tyrant  man,  his  five  wives  the 
music  in  the  orchestra  and  endless  tec1-  0l(j  fashidned  happy  slaves  and  that  she 
jtative  on  the  ^ as  Ariane,  was  the  modern  emancipated 

and  the.  music  beautifully  made.  ^But  ^ ^ the  g,)lden  key  which 

nr)6 preferring  Puccini  and  Verdi.  If  Mr.  | came  into  her  possession  through  marriage- 
Caruso  had  a.  part  in  “Ariane  et  Berbe  to  unlock  the  fortune  which  belongs  t 
g]eu” — but  then  what  is  the  use  of  asking  womankind;  and  in  the  newspapers  si 
such  a foolish  question.  Every  one  knows  preached  the  highly  novel  moral  philosoph 
that  in  this  case  Paul  Dukas  would  be  marital  life  brings  with  it  mutus 

*glits  and  mutual  obligation, 

Lf.IV  pci  luii-iio,  +l,„  fiver.  TTnhanni  v.  the  nlav,  with 
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k 


1 from  “FriTJL"  1 hese  two  operatic  ex- . tlljg  no  rPflection  Is  Intended  on  the  Italian 
joerpts  were  skilfully  embedded  amoti_  , 0[ ,f,ras  or  their  Interpretation  as  the  p»- 
[ flowers  or  orchestral  poetry.  '1  he  first  trons  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  have 
>lo  stood  between  GlncU's  "Iphigenie  , ](,n„  been  accustomed  to  hear  them.  If 
— MaT  Reger's  I anything  more  perfect  in  their  line  is  to  be 


‘'Dor  King  das  Nibeluirgcn”  Starts 

at 


on  Its  Yoarlv  Wav 

* 

Opera  House. 


ten  AulideH  overture  and  Max  Regers 
‘‘Variations  and  Fugue  on  a Merry 
/ I Theme."  The  second  was  preceded  by 
•/  Saint  -Santis's  "Phaetop"  and  the 
1 J“Rakoezy"  march  of  Berlioz. 

1 In  this  congregation  of  six  various 
numborn  there  was  nothing  calling  lor 


7 “Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,"  the  great 
tetralogy  of  Wagner,  was  started  ou  its 
way  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Metro* 
poll  tan  Opera  House,  lime  was  when 
“Das  Rheingold”  was  always  heard  by 
small  audiences,  but  that  time  seams  to 
have  passed,  \esterday  the  auditorium 
was  fill.  J and  there  were  almost  ns  many 
persons  standing  behind  the  orchestra 
rail  as  are  customarily  seen  at  the  presen- 
tation of  one  of  the  works  admitted  to  be 
popular. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  the 
beginning  of  the  tetralogy  should  call 
forth  such  a manifestation  of  public 
interest,  but  possibly  no  better  one  need 
lie  sought  than  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  only  this  one  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  fourfold  tragedy  is  to  be 
provided  this  season. 

•*  if  another  were  to.be  sought  it  might 
' be  found  in  the  strength  of  the  cast  which 
1 1 Mr.  Oatti-Casaz/.a  so  liberally  offered 


found  on  the  lyric  stage  than  New  York 
has  enjoyed  for  two  decades  and  is  enjoy- 
ing now,  it  would  be  difficult  to  locate  the 
stage.  Surely  not  in  Italy.  France,  England 
or  Germany.  And  if  not  there,  where  else? 


numbers  there  was  coining  c.imug  . or  oermaii).  -»n«  " 

comment  with  the  possible  exception  ot  Sometimes  the  veteran  reviewer  is  tempted 

Max  Reger's  composition.  This  work  » . a — 


irH  t 7 n 

TIMES.  SUNDAY. 


'MR.  SLEZAK’S  SONG  RECITAL 


Beautiful  Singing  by  the  Operatic 
Tenor  at  a Benefit  Concert. 


has  beeiT  heard  here  once,  when  it  was 
played  about  three  years  ago  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Muck.  Its  length  is  an 
objection,  but  it  is  so  admirable  that 
none  of  it  could  well  be  spared,  lhe 
variations  are  all  well  made,  some  super- 
latively. and  all  have  beauty,  lhe  fugue 
in  particular  is  masterly.  It  is 
enough  to  convince  the  hearer  that  ueger 
is1  an  important  composer. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 


Reger’s  Variations  and  Fugue  the) 
Principal  Number — Mr.  Bonci  soloist. 

The  most  significant  number  on  the 
programme  of  Philharmonic  Society's  con- 
cert last  evening  was  not  a symphony, 
but  Max  Reger's  ''  Variations  and  Fugue 
on  a Merry  Theme,"  Op.  100.  This  elabo- 
rate composition  was  first  played  in  Ney 
York  by  the  *Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Dr.  Muck  four  years  ago.  It  seems 
now,  as  its  did  then,  one  of  the  most  vital 


to  recall  the  Santuzza,  in  which  Calve  first 
revealed  her  unique  genius  to  the  local  pub- 
lic and  which  came  nearer  to  the  marvel- 
lous dramatic  impersonation  of  Du;e  than 
anything  that  has  been  seen  or  heard  since 
Yet  a performance  of  "Cavallerla  Rustl- 
tana"  like  that  of  last  night,  in  which 
Madame  Gadslti  enacted  Santuzza.  Mr. 
Martin  Turiddu  and  Mr.  Gllly  Alfio.  was 
calculated  to  prove  how  vital  the  hot  blood- 
ed drama  has  remained  in  spite  of  its  too 
lrequent  performances.  It  would  have  ben- 
efited, of  course,  had  Miss  Dustin  (the  best 
successor  that  Mme.  Calve  has  had)  been 
permitted  to  enact  the  part  of  Santuzza, 
but  she  was  needed  for  Nedda  in  "Pagli- 
?eci,"  and  there,  though  she  did  little  for 
the  dramatic  illusion,  she  did  much  for  the 
.uiusical  beauty  of  the  work. 

As  for  "Das  Rheingold,”  the  audience  in 
ijself  was  a.  triumph  of  large  dimensions. 
Nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  for  years; 
I V it  was  almost  perfectly  performed,  the 
singing  of  Miss  Sparkes  and  Mmets.  Alton 
and  Wickham  calling  for  as  much  praise 


.*ii . "mu-inwe™  - • now.  as  its  did  then,  one  ot  tne  most  vi»i  i an(j  Wickham  railing  ior  a*  wuui 

for  tho  pleasure  of  the  Iomm  s <>l  Wagnei.  and  interesting  of  Reger's  works  hitherto  ! for  its  purely  musical  quality  as  the  su- 
it is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  these  i,„„wn  here,  it  is.  on  the  whole,  musical  characterization  of  Fasolt  by 


devotees  are  insensible  to  the  attractions 
! ()f  an  array  <>f  tlie  best  singers,  for  tflati 
1 insures  them  a performance  having 
musical  merit  and  the  potency  of  inter- 
esting personalities. 

[ There  were  several  new  impersonations 
|!  in  yesterday's  list,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
1 1 hat  any  one  of  them  stood  out  with  such, 
prominence  as  to  obscure  the  excellent 
general*  merit  of  the  cast,  lhe  pei - 
formance,  in  so  far  as  the  wort?  of  the 
principals  was  concerned,  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  a fine  unity  or  style  and  a 
convincing  concord  of  artistic  purpose. 

Hermann  Weil's  M'o/a».  dignified,  in 


made  known  here.  It  is.  on  the  whole, 
too  long,  and  the  variations  are  too  nu- 
merous. a few  of  them  have  the  dryness 
of  Reger’s  scholastic  preoccupations, 
manufactured  by  Industry,  with  a joy 
not  tin  creative  power,  but  in  dextrous 
technique.  Mr.  Stransky  took  the  matter 
Into  his  own  hand  and  without  mentioning 
tho  fact  upon  the  programme,  omitted 
two  of  the  variations.  But  when  ah  de- 
ductions have  been  made,  there  remains 
some  of  the  most  Interesting  and  delight- 
ful music  produced  in  recent  years,  music 
of  true  beauty,  of  teeming  fancy,  as  well 
as  of  remarkable  technical  skill.  l he 
theme  from  a wholly  forgotten  "Sing- 
spiel"  of  Johann  Hilter,  served  Regers 
purpose.  Hts  Imagination  has  run  not 
with  It.  There  are  pages  of  true  elo- 
quence and  a noble  beautyi^and  many 


.•  ,,  ,i  well  .Passages  of  seizing  charm.  The  orclies 

telligen;  Hi  conception  and.vo  . I>  [tratlon  lias  not  often  the  sensuous  rich- 

I planned  if  not  always  smooth  in  exe-  Iness  that  is  expected  nowadays;  it  is 
\i  -e)-elp‘Mat/enauor's  beautiful  ijt'ten  restrained  and  sober.  But  there  is 
cut  ion;  M.'.rgarete  Mai  /enauui  “little- in  it  in  which  a definite  purpose  and 

' Friclca,  noble  in  carriage  anti  0esun  ,.>ul  understanding  of  the  end  to  be 

and  ne  -rect  in  declamatory  style;  Putnam  Attained  is  not  evident.  The  final  fugue 
amt  pe.ieu  n uecia  j . ^ a spiendid  achievement  in  its  way; 

| Griswold's  Fasoll.  pathetic  m i and  probably  there  are  very  few  others 
1 at  tempts  to  win  the  favor  of  J'.iu  *;na  wj,(,  ((Juld  have  written  it.  Regers 

i most  artistically  finished  in  every  action  trpatni,,nl  jS  through  many  of  the  con- 
oid in  the  utterance  of  every  phrase,  and  trapuntist's  most  recondite  devices;  but 

1 I 1 Mnrnhv's  Fro*  simple  in  manner  I he  has  put  vitality  into  the  form.  lhe 

narnbert. Murphy  ~rron..nu\  * is  impressive,  the  effect 


perb  musical  characterization  of  Fasolt  by 
Mr.  Griswold.  Mr.  Goritz  was  superb  as 
Alberich,  hut  that  is  an  old  story;  and  tt 
was  delightful  to  hear  the  music  of  Fricka 
from  Mme.  Matzenauer  and  of  Eirda  from 
Mme.  Homer.  Two  characters  ought,  it 
might  seem,  call  for  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  artistic  direction  of  the  Opera  House. 
Why  should  Freia  be  so  insufferably  unin- 
teresting, even  when  enacted  by  so  charm- 
ing an  artist  as  Mme.  Gluck?  And  why 
should  Mr.  Murphy,  as  Froli.  have  been 
permitted  to  carry  a spear,  as  he  did  yes- 
terday? Would  not  a revision  of  the  work 
from  a poetical  point  of  view  be  beneficial 
to  the  work?  E-  K' 


Mr.  Deo  Slezak.  the  tenor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  who  has  unfor- 
tunately not  yet' appeared  there  this  sea- 
son. gave  a song  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Carnegie  Hall  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Austrian  Society.  The  re- 
markable beauty  and  power  of  Ids  voice 
and  his  admirable  style  have  often  been 
enjoyed  in  the  lyric  drama.  In  which 
he  Is  one  of  the  distinctions  of  the  Opera 
House.  These  put  remarkable  resources 
at  hts  command  as  a lieder  singer;  and 
he  has  many  of  the  most  necessary  qual- 
ifications in  other  ways  to  give  his  per- 
formance of  songs  a high  value. 

-German  songs  made  up  most  of  his 
programme  yesterday.  His  first  num- 
bers were  not  quite  on  his  own  highest 
level.  The  swelling  of  the  tone  upon 
every  line  In  Schumann’s  " Wanderlied,” 
and  to  a less  extent  in  Schubert's 
" Standchen,”  lent  an  effect  of  monotony 
to  his  delivery  of  them;  yet  there  was 
much  vigor  in  the  former.  Schumann's 
" Mondnacht  " he  sang  with  great  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  and  refinement  Of 
stvle.  So  he  did  Wolf’s  " Verschwlegone 
t .iohi*  " and  Hans  Sommer's  charming 

ilea  •*  A/ft-  Q 1*7 air  hnn  an  im. 


MUSICAL  MORNINGS. 


; Murnhv's  Froh,  simple  in  main"  he  has  pm  vuaniy  . imo  *■*.<>  ,'“V 

i . .Murp.i)  suggest  ive  of  a i close  and  climax  is  impressive,  the  effect  me  rm/.a.  .•*.«.  - 

lyui  l but  sung  in  tune  «ui«1'  being  that  of  two  fugal  themes  carried  Chlcago  Opera  and  Pasquale  J 

STS euy  vo“t;X  "‘S  ,1*  n«»  £5if  the  M«rop.li..»  h.d  ,h.  «r.,  p, 

- impersonations  of  the  ca9t.  imm,«im.iv  Mown  bx’  the  trombones,  and  nrnpramme.  singing  songs  oi 


HfitlU  lilt:  , - -- 

sonauous  ui  ure  vu.»v.  imposingly  blown  by  lhe  trombones,  and 

Mr.  Burrian  was  once  mote  the^Dof/e.  beneath  them  - *“*  * " "" " 


might  sing  once  m a *ni"  . 1 . • phaethon."  and  Berlioz  s s» 

necessary  to  deal  exclusively  in ipeilando  ..  Rakoczy  March"  were  the 
mitturals  in  order  to  make  the  Atom-,  Vj(.l  s of  a programme  somewl 
ung"  repulsive  Mr  Reiss's  ,1/ime  con-,  ncoUJ!  in  its  assortment  An 


setting  ..  . 
b other  num- 
..hat  miscella- 
And  to  add  to 


First  of  the  Second  Series  of  These  En- 
tertainments Given  at  the  Plaza. 

The  first  of  the  second  series  of  musical 
mornings,  styled  chansons  en  crinoline, 
was  given  yesterday  in  the  ballroom  ot' 
the  Plaza.  Miss  Alice  Zeppilli  or  the 

Amato  of 
part  of  the 

programme,  singing  songs  of  Italy  in 
peasant  costume.  The  stage  was  setj 
with  a back  drop  depicting  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  In  the  second  part  these  artists, 
appeared  in  prdinqry  modern  dress. 
Miss  Zeppilli  sang  some  compositions 
of  Gornes  Parelli  and  Tosti,  and  with 
Mr  Amato  the  duo  “La  Ci  Dafem 
la  Mano,"  from  “Don  Giovanni.  Mr. 


Liebe  

" Ganzbelse.”  Mr.  Slezak  has  an  un- 
usual power  of  giving  apt  and  slgnifi-J 
cant  expression  to  a variety  of  moods, 
expression  that  Is  gained  by  subtle  means 
in  the  molding  of  a phrase,  the  color 
of  the  voice,  the  suggestion  of  dramatic 
or  emotional  motive;  and  his  singing 
of  Dleder  Is  vitalized  thereby  in  a fas- 
cinating way.  Jn  most  things  his  phras- 
ing is  admirable  and  his  enunciation  Is 
of  unusual  excellence  and  clearness.  He 
sang  an  aria  from  Mozart's  “ Cosl  fan 
Tutte  " In  a style  that  few  German  sing- 
ers can  command;  and  after  his  second 
group  he  added  Martini's  " Plaislra 
d'Amour,”  sung  with  much  charm.  A 
song  by  Dvorak,  not  wholly  Inspired,  he 
sang  in  Bohemian;  and  then  he  con-1, 
tlnued  with  two  in  English,  R.  Hunting- 
ton  Woodman’s  " Ashes  of  Roses  " and 
Waller  Morse  Ruminel's  " June,”  both 
songs  of  real  musical  beauty.  Into  whoso 
spirit  he  entered  with  much  fervor,  and 
the  words  ot  which  ne  pronounced  with 
an  altogether  remarkablo  clearness,  and 
with  only  one  or  two  slight  errors. 

For  the  last  song  on  the  programme 
he  substituted  the  long  scena  for  tenor 
from  the  first  act  of  Karl  Goldmark's 
" Queen  of  Sheba,”  which  was  the  finest 
of  all  his  offerings,  a piece  of  magnifi- 
cent singing  and  dramatic  declamation, 
rich  In  expressive  details  and  rising  to  a 
thrilling  and  sustained  fervor.  It  was 
enough  to  show  that,  after  all,  admirable 
as  he  is  in  the  singing  of  songs.  Mr. 
Slezak's  metier  Is  that  of  a dramatic 
singer. 

Mr.  Oscar  Dachs  played  the  accom- 
paniments with  true  skill  and  taste;  but 
he  performed  a work  of  complete  super- 
erogation in  playing,  as  one  number  of 
the  programme,  a transcription  for  piano 
of  the  last  scene  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde." 
They  do  It  better  nt  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  under  Mr.  Toscanini's  di- 
rection. 


, ‘hi  incnmi  - 'blc  even  in  Us  me  variety  .Mr.  Bonci  sang  two  operat  e *mato  had  a great,  success  in  the  air  of 
tmues  to  be.  mcomi  >«,. excerpts.  " II  mio  Tesoro.  ; from  Mozart  dj  mom  *-The  Barber  of  Seville,  "i 


•«»«r  'nir'irin'i'b'c  I.roloeue  excerpts,  " 11  mio  Tesoro, " from  siozan  a p|'„aro  from  '"The  Barber  of  Seville.’ 

^ «-^U'F^t  ^ W^Iau^o.  a^Broadway  | 

hlv.  and  Alma  Gluck  looked  preux  es  jn  h,s  ,)ol1„hed  and  clet 


Mnie.  Homer  sang  c.riiu  , from  Gbunod's  "Faust."  He  sang  tnem  me  There  was 

hlv  and  Alma  Gluck  looked  prettx  <•  jn  llls  ,10Hshed  and  elegant  style,  and  cabaret,  also.  aPPe®J^“_  (>r 

iFrr-n  The  Rhine  maidens  were  Miss  ^ t j rrt.<l  >he  audience  to  much  enthusiasm,  nothing  in  his  dancing  suggests  - ) 
Snarkes  and  Mines.  A It  on  aud  Wickham,  merebyl  sunny  Italy.  . ’ • 

”P'  .i .1,,.  i.-/,  ner  and  looked  r 


•DAS  RHEINGOLD"  AT  OPERA 


m »■:.  fsawf. .?“» St*  \ 


l«/Z 


Ms 0 Two  operas  of  Winer's 

Mr.  feert?  conduct,  Italian  Successors. 


warm  praise  for  the  evidence-  of  care  in 
Die  preparation  of  tho  musical  interpret  a - 
"m  of  the  drama.  A better  general  per- 
fomwice  of  “Da-*  Rheingold  has  not! 


It  was  a day  of  contrasts  at  the  opera 

om.ru.vw~ , . 'yesterday— of  contrasts  calculated  to  invite 

oeen  heard  in  many  a long  da  f , experience  had  not  demon- 

--- 52^3 

work' conce'lslon "to  f 

ee  hands  and  the  lecnmci  , ° . tragedy  -The  Ring  of  the  Nibe- 


fOrt 


Mr.  Renaud  Appears  in  “ Faust." 

There  was  a new  feature  in  yesterday’s 
performance  of  “ Faust  " at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  which  was  heard 
by  the  large  audience  surely  present  at 
the  matinees.  This  was  the  appearance 
of  Air.  Renaud  as  Valentin.  The  part  Is 
not  a very  Important  one.  but  he  added 
distinction  to  the  performance  by  his 


uisuiiGuuii  iu  uie  periurnmiige  uy  1113 
acting  of  it,  as  he  does  to  most  perform- 

•1  r*  r>  o o T ' rx  t.Xl-f  n n o tall/  b a lire  n nnl  in 


a dV/LIUl^  VI  II,  cXO  UC  Ubtfl  ID  1I1DC  t JtttJ'LU 

n xr»n.i  Onartrt.  v/Z  ances.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  In 

T/U~(Th<.  Olive  Mead  Rnar.ei.  p.  c vory  goQd  yolce  and  ’his  sln?.ing  ,eft  a 

Yesterday  afternoon’s  concert  of  the  Olive  good  deal  to  be  desired,  especially  In  the 
' . _ visii  heean  with  Intonation  of  his  higher  tones,  which  he 

Mead  Quartet  in  Rumford  Ha  g seemed  to  have  difficulty  In  reaching. 

tTo,-sr,'s  n maior  Quartet,  the  adagio  can- The  others  In  the  cast  have  taken  part 
Haydns  u nn.jv  . ..  Faust  ■■  before-Mr.  Jadlowker,  Mr. 

tabile  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  trans  RotWer>  Mlgs  Farrar,  Mme.  Maubourg, 
Dortlnglv  lovely  and  soulful  melodies  in  theand  Miss  Mattfeld.  Air.  Bturanl  was  the 
whole  range  of  classical  chamber  music,  conductor. 

The  four  young  women  played  this  enchant- 


8tf 


A I n ifp  llPTiQn  (illtl  vH"  1 v | I 


I parxiuout,  c 

I I ill  the  rainbow  episode 

in  1 lie  evening  the  hoiis* 


that  they  are  getting  a 


though  its  parts  are 


I .rAwtkd.  bmby  a Very  Vlifferem  kind  of  "a  month  and  its  dra 

I an  audience  and  for  a very  different  type  illusions  spoiled  by  changes  of 

- opera.  I.  U ur % persons  But  while  the 

teSSEH&d*  farmer  Mme.  Observer  was  ntU  confronting  tto  qu»- 

Ir^rtski  m Snni'uzeo.  Mme  M i lboturfe  as  Uo_  whPther  or  not  an  old-fashioned  Mas- 
22m.  Mr.  >Urtin  as  Turiddu  and  Mr  epldemto  was  Imminent  (since  such 


»^we^Vhep^O^  In  tne  latter  on  -Das  Rheingold"  had  not 

' V r rlrln  .M  T . ' ai  UtM  > .-aorRl  tVlPrP  CRmC  3U 


.illy 

ne  latter 

, Miss' Dest inn  was  the  A'edrfo,  -Vr'  ‘Yar’  'been  witnessed  for  years)  there  came  an 
[the  ijatlio.  Mr.  Scott,  the  1 onto  and  .1  be  formance  with  the  hackneyed 

■ Tilly  'lie  Sib  to. ’(Oh  soSh«kneyedn  double  bill  of  "Cavai- 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT,  neria  ded.  There  was  heater3  disturbing  both  artists  and  listen- 

h or  I*'"  one  difference  so  far  as  the  attend- 1 
Operatic  Airs  and  ^ wag  concerned.  and  that  was  that 


ing  movement  with  warm  and  smooth  tone 
and  thorough  grasp  of  its  emotional  spirit. 
The  rest  ot  this  delightful  Quartet  benefited 
equally  by  their  refined  and  delicate  treat- 
ment and  they  were  deservedly  applauded. 
There  was  an  even  more  effusive  demon- 
stration after  their  second  number,  an  "In- 
terludium  in  modo  antlco.”  by  the  Russian 
Glazounoff.  and  the  only  means  of  appeas- 
ing it  was  a repetition  of  the  piece.  It 
amply  deserved  the  distinction,  being  music 
of  impressive  beauty,  truly  Russian  in  its 
melancholy  character,  and  strongly  tinged 
with  Gregorian  color.  The  last  number  as  1 
well  done  as  the  other  two— was  Beethoven  s 
B flat  Quartet,  op.  18-  The  temperature  of 
the  hall  was  more  conducive  to  physical 
comfort  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  but 
it  would  seem  as  though  something  might 
be  done  to  prevent  the  noise  of  steam 
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'll  GRITS  OF  WOMEN  SINGS 


The 


New  England  Composer's  New 
Suite  Proves  lo  Be  Frankly 
Melodious  Music. 


Bond  Sings  1 wo 


Roger’s  Music  Is  Heard. 


while  In  the  afternoon  seats  and  box«s 


DVRCt  ^ Willie  ill  

The  solo  -ingor  at  the  Philharmonic  I -ere  strained  to  accommodam  the  H t - 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  mght  was  ;ers,  the  evening : 1 1 «' the 

Ales  -tdro  Bonci.  the  eminent  _ Italian  |sta„d,ng  , r.rueo.  of  course. 


I auc  Bonci.  tne  emmem  iwmai.  i^anamg  'w'1 

i B„„a.  rSV:, 


ITL  Z,  ri  US  ~ 

,„b.CTU,,v.  «...  -II  mi.  i.soro"  trom  mA  **  » '» 

-Don  Giovanni"  and  ' e (into,.  f^®h  t.slghted  obserxer-wh-n  thencmg 

and  not  the  singer  shall  challenge  popular 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  our  opera 


The  sixth  Friday  afternoon  concert  of 
the  Symphony  Society  at.  the  Century 
Theatre  yesterday  offered  to  a large  au- 
dience a variety  of  conductors  and  music. 

, Walter  Damrosch  surrendered  the  baton 
\ fit  - to  Victor  Harris  an d_ afterward  to 

Ne  o 


. e n ge  \V.  Chadwick.  The  activities 
,.f  Mr.  Harris  were  confined  to  directing 
the  St.  Cecilia  Club,  a chorus  of  women, 
ii  e performance  of  five  short  numbeis, 
v;  h occupied  the  central  part  o.  tie 
" ..gramme.  Mr.  Chadwick  appeare  . 
a-,  < om poser  and  conducted  the  orchestra) 


•"  the  first  performance  in  this  city  ot  ius  - T~~ 

new  "Symphonic  Suite  ’’  [and  Italy,  hut  finally  finished  a in  Boston. 

I his  iiour  ii.  'ni,  . . , . (Notwithstanding  this,  as  also  tlm  touci 

. . ®uite  ot  ^ " (-hadwick  won  the  |iof  gohemiari  forests  its  thematic  develop 

I1  -e  offered  in  1910  by  the  National  Fed-  . ment,  contains,  the  music’s  color  line  eve*- 
era tion  of  Musical  Clubs.  The  composi-  remains  unbroken,  it  is  of  fresh  anr 
tiou  was  performed  by  the  Philadelphia  i hea  Ithy  vein,  and  if  monotonous  in  spot] 
Orchestra  and  it  has  since  been  heard  I 16  Pleasanl'  to  heal'  It  is  to  be  added  tha 
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m other  places.  It  was  played  as  late  as 
da  unary  12  under  Emil  Oberhoffer  by  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  an 
organization  which  is  doing  much  to 
further  the  cause  of  good  music  in  the 
middle  West. 

The  suite,  which  is  in  E flat,  has  four 
movements  entitled  allegro  molto  moder- 
ato,  romanza,  intermezzo  e humoreske, 
and  finale.  The  salient  characteristic 
ot  the  entire  composition  is  the  frankness 
of  its  melodic  style.  First  of  all  Mr. 
Chadwick  appears  to  have  sought  to 
make  Iris  music  simple  and  tuneful.  He 
has  not  indulged  in  the  present  fashion- 
able craze  for  strange  scales  or  weird 
chords.  He  has  found  in  the  elementary 
materials  of  music  all  that  was  necessary 
to  his  amiable  purpose,  namely  to  make 
people  happy.  This,  of  course,  condemns 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  suite  at  once  as  being 
destitute  of  profundity,  Atmosphere, 
psychology,  metaphysics,  pathology, 
idealism,  realism,  or  even  snobbism, 
which  is  rampant  in  art.  It  is  ju/st  old 
fashioned  music.  And  it  is  not  even  pre- 
tentious. It  does  not  make  believe  that 
it  is  great.  It  is  content  to  be  mere  ly 
pleasing. 

But  there  is  something  yet  worse  to  be 
said  about  it.  This  suite  betrays  the 
awful  fact  that  Mr.  Chadwick  has  been 
bitten  by  the  Dvorak  American  music 
insect.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  write 
intellectual  ragtime,  such  as  the  Bo- 
hemian put  into  his  American  symphony 
to  the  intense  disgust  of  Boston.  Nor 
has  the  distinguished  head  of  the  New 
England  conservatory  shrunk  from 
openly  imitating  the  melodic  line  of  the 
negro  tunes. 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  been  charged  with 
this  heinous  crime  before  now.  On 
one  occasion  he  spurned  the  accusation 
and  declared  that  the  tunes  which  his 
critics  called  negro  were  Irish.  Possibly  | 
he  will  do  the  same  again.  But  will  any 
learned  pundits  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic  come  boldly  out  and  assert  that 
they  are  Bohemian?  That  is  what  thev 
said  about  Dvorak’s  themes,  and  these 
belong  to  the  same  family.  Does  one 
touch  of  ragtime  make  the  whole  world 
kin? 

At  any  rate  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a 
pretty  suite  and  well  worth  hearing. 
The  slow  fnovement  is  perhaps  the  most 
fluent,  but  the  cleverest  in  characteriza- 
tion is  the  intermezzo.  The  first  move- 
ment has  spots  in  which  the  joints  are 
exposed  and  the  instrumentation  is  thin. 
But  on  the  whole  the  composition  is  well 
made  And  well  orchestrated.  It  was 
eommendably  played,  but  would  probably’ 
have  been  more  effective  if  directed  by 
the  conductor  to  - whom  the  orchestra 
was  accustomed. 

The  concert  began  with  Schumann’s 
adorable  symphony  in  D minor,  and  this 
Mr.  Damrosch  conducted  with  ability. 
Mr.  Harris’s  chorus  then  sang  three 
numbers  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, to  wit,  an  “Ave  Maria,”  by  Brahms; 
l Thuille's  “Rosenlied”  and  Hugo  Wolf’s 
fairy  song  from  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream.”  The  last  was  set  down  as  a 
novelty. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  no  one  of  these 
three  numbers  did  the  choir  show  its  best 
qualities.  These  were  afterward  dis- 
closed in  two  unaccompanied  numbers, 
Verdi’s  “Song  in  Praise  of  the  Virgin” 
from  Dante’s  “Paradiso”  and  MacDowell’s 
“Summer  Wind.”  Thesq  were  two  good 
numbers,  that  of  Verdi  being  especially 
lovely.  The  choir  sang  this  with  good 
quality  of  tone,  with  balance  and  with 
much  dainty  nuance. 

- S ( <?  ! ~L 
Concert  at  the  Metropolitan. 

The  twelfth  Sunday  evening  concert 
riven  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
Ptracted  the  usual  large  attendance  last 
night.  The  soloists  were  Mr.  Adriano' 
triana,  pianist;  Mme.  Rappold,  Miss  Inga 
|0rner  and  Messrs.  Dimitri  Smirnoff  and 
Dink  only.  Mr.  Adolph  Rothmeyer  con-  ' 
lucted.  The  concert  was  not  up  to  the 
standard,  although  that  was  not  the  fault 
if  the  conductor.  He  did  the  best  he  could 
with  the  material  at  his  command. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SOCIETY. 


a second  hearing  gained  advantage  ove 
the  first  in  matters  concerning  1 he  smooth 
ness  and  decision  of  a well  roundei 
delivery. 

The  other  programme  numbers  were 
prelude,  adagio  and  gavotte  of  Bach  fo 
string  orchestra,  arranged  by  Bachrieh 
with  which  the  concert  began,  and 
Brahms's  violin  concerto,  ‘ which  was) 
placed  between  the  two  orchestral  numj 
bers.  The  solo  performer  was  Arkadis 
Burstine,  one  of  the  orchestra’s  violinists 
His  rendering  of  the  concerto  gave  evi- 
dence first  of  all  of  a well  balanced  taste. 
He  produced  a tone  that  was  not  large, 
but  true  and  clear  If  he  failed  to  fully 
grasp  the  breadth  of  Brahms's  music 
he  always  approached  it  with  delicate 
skill  and  an  inherent  musical  sincerity 
The  audience  evidently  enjoyed  his  play- 
ing very  much. 

TIMES,  MONDAY, 


Remarks  on  Recent  Happenings. 


TWO  SUNDAY  CONCERTS. 

I Mr,  Stahlberg  and  Mr.  Burstine  Dis- 
tinguish Themselves. 

At  the  two  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
given  yesterday  by  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety and  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra two  players  in  the  respective  or- 
ganizations had  a chance  to  distinguish 
themselves,  and  did  so  in  a,  manner  that 
von  the  approval  of  their  audiences  in 
|Ofu-ncgic  Hall  and  the  Century  Theatre. 
In  the  Philharmonic  Society’s  programme, 
amid  pieces  that  have,  been  recently 
played  at  other  concerts  of  the  society, 
appeared  two  “ symphonic  sketches  " oy 
Fritz  Stahlberg.  one  of  the  first  violinists 
of  the  orchestra,  rn  the  Century,  The- 
atre Mr.  Arkadie  Burstine  was  taken 
from  his  seat  among  the  first  violins 
to  play,  as  the  soloist  of  the  afternoon, 
Brahms’s  concerto,  and  he,  too,  won  well 
deserved  approbation  by  his  performance. 

Mr.  Stahlberg' s symphonic  sketches  are 
from  a.  suite  . entitled  "In  Hocliland.” 
containing  five  riumbers.  Mr.  Stahlberg 
has  appeared  as  a composer  before  on 


Chadwick's  New  “Symphonic  Suite” 
Heard,  Composer  Conducting. 

T The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
with  Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  gave 
the  third  Sunday  afternoon  concert  of  its 
second  series  yesterday  at  the  Century 
Theatre.  George  W.  Chadwick’s  new 
“Symphonic  Suite”  was  a leading  feature 
of  the  programme.  This'composition  had 
a first  hearing  here  at  the  society's  concert 
of  last  Friday  afternoon,  when  its  dis- 
tinguished composer  as  guest  conductor 
presented  it.  ’ In  this  capacity  Mr.  Chad- 
wick appeared  again  yesterday, 
i The  favorable  impressions'  made  by 
the  suite  at  its  firs!  performance  were 
renewed.  It  is  as  a wholeagood  example 
of  American  music  when  at  its  best. 
Mi  Chadwick  is  said  to  have  been  atj 
work  on  his  score,  while  in  Switzerland! 


the  Philharmonic  Society’s  programmes. 
Three  years  ago  his  tone  poem,  ” To  the 
Memory  of  Abraham  T.incoln,"  was 
played,  a composition  of  ambitious  aim 
and  elaborate  construction,  in  which  it 
differs  widely  from  the  two  pieces  that 
he  conducted  yesterday.  A year  before 
that  the  Volpe  Symphony  Orchestra 
played  another  symphonic  poem  by  him 
entitled  “ Ueber’s  Weltenmeer,"  also 
planned  on  a lavge  scale  as  “ programme 
music.”  Both  of  these  works  showed 
talent  of  an  unusual  order,  and  no  lack 
of  musical  ideas,  but  they  also  showed 
an  ambition  to  accomplish  something  for 
which,  apparently,  his  technical  powers 
and  grasp  of  his  form  and  medium  were 
not  then  quite  sufficient. 

He  labored  with  no  such  difficulty  in 
the  two  pieces  that  were  heard  yesterday. 
They  are  short,  simple  in  their  construc- 
tion. perfectly  spontaneous  in  their  ut- 
terance, and  have  the  charm  of  something 
clearly  and  wholly  viewed  and  fully 
achieved.  The  title  of  the  suite  indicates 
that  a programmatic  purpose  underlies 
them.  The  " Highlands  ” meant  are 
those  of  Bavaria,  and  though  the  com- 
poser has  given  no  hint  of  a definite  sub- 
ject for  either  and  has  made  no  attempt 
to  use  definite  local  color.  It  Is  easy  to 
suppose  that  the  first  is.  a.  mood  picture 
suggested  by  these  surroundings,  and  thal 
the  second,  marchlike  in  character,  calls 
up  memories  of  a peasants’  procession. 
The  tranquil  spirit  of  the  first  is  carried 
through  the  music  in  a most  agreeable 
manner.  The  themes  are  suave  and  pleas- 
ing. the  orchestration  Is  clear  and  trans- 
parent, wholly  appropriate  in  its  subdued 
coloring.  There  is  more  brilliancy  in  the 
march,  in  which  the  festal  character  is 
accentuated. 

rl  he  pieces  pleased  the  audience,  which 
gave  Mr.  Stahlberg  hearty  applause.  The 
other  orchestral  numbers  were  the  over- 
ture to  Mozart's  " Entftihrung  a.us  deni 
Sera.il,”  witl.  Busoni’s  ending  for  concert 
use:  Smetana’s  symphonic  poem  ” ITlta- 
va.”  and  Dvorak’s  symphony  “ From  the 
New  World.”  Mr.  Bond  appeared  again 
as  the  soloist,  and  salig  “ Una  furtiva 
Lagnma,”  from  Donizetti’s  “ Elisir 
u Amore,"  and  “Che  gelida  manina.” 
from  Puccini’s  “ La  Bohdne.”  ns  he  has 
so  often  sung  them  before,  with  finished 
style  and  nice  diction. 

-At  the  Century  Theatre  the  programme 
began  with  Bachrieh’s  arrangement  of  a 
Prelude.  Andante,  and  Gavotte  by  Bach 
tor  string  orchestra,  and  ended  with  Mr. 
George  W.  Chadwick’s  " Symphonic  ! 
oiute,  ' conducted  by  the  composer,  as  it 
was  when  it  was  first  played  on  Friday 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Bursting's  performance  of  Brahms's 
concerto  for  violin,  which  came  between 
these  two  orchestral  numbers,  was  a 
highly  creditable  one.  It  showed,  a real 
understanding  of  the  music,  if  not  a 
great  penetration  into  all  its  depths,  and 
a sincere  and  artistic  attitude  toward  it. 
Mr.  Burstine's  technique  was  competent 


to  cope  with  most  of  its  great  difficulties. 
IBs  playing  leaves  something  to  be  de- 
sired m beauty  and  vibrant  quality  of 
tone;  and  yet  there  must  always  be  al- 
lowances made  for  a tone  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  Century  Theatre.  Mr  Bur- 
stine was  properly  rewarded  with  cordial 
appreciation.  . 


New  Orchestral  Compositions — 
A Heroic  Tenor  as  a Singer 
of  Songs. 

At  the  concerts  of  the  Symphony  Society 
on  Friday  and  > esterday  afternoons  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch,  while  retaining  one 
feature  of  the  programme,  a novelty,  in- 
troduced a pleasing  variety  in  the  rest  of 
the  schemes.  On  Friday  he  played  Schu- 
mann’s Symphony  in  D minor;  yesterday 
he  substituted  for  this  the  familiar  Bach- 
Bachrich  Suite  for  strings.  On  Friday  he 
gave  a hearing  to  a choir  of  female  voices, 
the  St.  Cecilia  Club.  Yesterday,  instead, 
he  gave  a local  violinist,  Mr.  Arkadie  Bur- 
stine, an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in 
Brahms’s  Concerto.  On  both  occasions  he 
put  the  baton  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Chadwick,  of  Boston,  so  that  he  might 
direct  the  first  New  York  performances  of 
his  Symphonic  Suite  in  E flat  major— a 
work  which  was  written  some  years  ago 
and  which  carried  off  the  prize  of  $7c0 
offered  two  years  ago  by  the  National  Fed- 
leration  of  Musical  Clubs. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  another  com- 
position by  an  American  musician  received 
its  first  performance  in  New  York  yester- 
day afternoon  at  a concert  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  there  would  seem  to  be  oc- 
casion for  some  words  of  comment.  This 
other  composition  was  a portion  of  what 
would  probably  also  have  been  termed  a 
Suite  (inasmuch  as  it  has  five  movements) 
had  it  been  performed  in  its  entirety.  But 
the  composer,  Fritz  Stahlberg  (a  member 
of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra),  having- 
hewn  more  or  less  along  a definite  poetical 
line,  called  his  pieces  “symphonic  sketches.” 
However,  in  this  day  of  loose  musical 
terminology,  it  would  be  a loss  of  time  to 
discilss  the  structural  differences  between 
the  compositions.  Mr.  Chadwick,  like  a 
sound  musician,  had  symphonic  ideas  in 
his  head  when  he  wrote  his  “symphonic 
suite”;  Mr.  Stahlberg,  like  a sound  mu- 
sician, also  had  symphonic  ideas  in  his 
head  when  he  wrote  the  five  pieces  which 
he  called  symphonic  sketches,  and  tried 
to  characterize  by  the  title  "Im  Hoch- 
land,"  meaning  that  they  were  attempts  at 
musical  delineation  of  the  moods  of  High- 
land scenes  and  incidents  not  Scottish,  but 
Bavarian;  wherefore  the  official  annotator 
of  the  programme  took  pains  to  explain 
that  they  were  based  on  stories  by  Ludwig 
Ganghofer. 

Mr.  Stahlberg  is  an  American,  imported 
two  decades  Or  less  ago  from  Germany; 
Mr.  Chadwick  is  an  American  of  New  Eng- 
land ancestry,  who  got  the  culminating 
part  of  his  musical  training  in  Germany. 
Mr.  Stahlberg.  when  last  he  came  into  large 
notice,  appeared  as  the  musical  eulogist  of  , 
Abraham  Lincoln,  his  symphonic  poem  in 
memory  of  the  martyr  President  having 
been  performed  at  an  afternoon  and  even- 
ing concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Sodiety 
two  years  ago.  Mr.  Chadwick  has  hymned 
Melpomene  and  Cleopatra,  in  instrumental 
chorus.  So  far  the  honors  would  seem  to 
be  about  even,  and  So  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  case  just  presented, 
for  the  new  works  of  the  two  men  are  in 
no  wise  antagonistic.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  a national  idiom,  or  j 
something  approaching  it.  in  Mr.  Chad- 
wick’s suite.  It  is  not  the  first  time.  Years 
ago,  when  he  wrote  a string  quartet  for  the 
Kneisel  organization,  we  thought  there  was 
a "nigger  in  the  woedpile”  somewhere.  In 
the  composition  to  which  some  few  years 
ago  he  gave  the  title  now  employed  by  Mr. 
Stahlberg,  there  was  something  racy  of  the 
soil  in  the  jocose  movement.  So  there  was 
in  the  corresponding  movement  of  the  suite 
played  on  Friday  and  yesterday.  But  not 
only  in  the  movement,  which  he  would  have 
called  a scherzo  had  he  thought  the  work 
to  be  of  symphonic  proportions;  it  was  ob- 
servable in  the  more  than  pretty  second 
movement— a romance  (though  there  strong- 
ly tinctured  with  Scotch  heather);  and,  so 
it  seemed  to  this  reviewer,  also  In  the  last 
movement,  which  in  its  fluent  vigor  might 
be*  set  down  as  the  most  successful  move- 
ment of  the  four  which  make  up  the  suite. 
What  is  th’s  Americanism  which  seems 
more  palpable  in  Mr.  Chadwick's  music 
than  in  that  of  any  of  his  colleagues,  even 
when  it  does  not  manifest  Itself  in  Idioms 
derived  from  the  black  people,  who  have 
stamped  a character  upon  our  popular 
music,  no  matter  how  vigorously  the  fact 
may  be  denied?.  It  quite  eludes  descrip- 
tion. It  is  felt,  not  comprehended— like  the  j 
charm  which  Walther  von  Stolzlng’s  song  : 
exerted  upon  the  mind  of  Hans  Sachs  in 
Wagner's  comic  opera.  Mr.  Chadwick  does 


not  seem  to  seek  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  almost  purposely  to  use  me;,  us  to 
avo|d  it.  The  popular  musical  -idiom  of 
1 America  surely  does  not  ask  such  : .idled 
ingenuity  in  instrumental  Invention  a-  Mr. 
'Chadwick  employs  in  this  new  es- 

pecially in  the  third  movement,  which  hfe 
calls  an  Intermezzo  and  Humoresque,  but 
which  is  chiefly  the  latter.  Yet  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's music  is  certainly  American. 

And  Mr.  Stahlberg’s  is  not.  This  is  not 
said  to  its  discredit,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  its  praise;  for  Mr.  Stahlberg’s  music 
!&•  in  every  respect  beautiful  and  would 
be  so  recognized  the  world  over.  The 
pieces  played  yesterday  were  a bit  of  se- 
rene contemplation  and  a bristling  little 
march  in  the  same  key,  but  far  apart  in 
every  respect  except  their  consistent, 
logical,  finished  workmanship,  their  ingen- 
uous melodiousness  and  their  most 
praiseworthy  orchestral  euphony.  They 
are  really  gems  of  Instrumentation,  full 
of  new  tonal  tints,  not  one  of  which  be- 
trays striving  after  novelty.  The  public 
ought  to  know  more  of  Mr.  Stahlberg  and 
his  music.  Mr.  Stransky  yielded  the 
baton  to  him  in  his  work,  as  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch yielded  it  to  Mr.  Chadwick. 

The  middle  numbers  of  the  Symphony 
Society’s  Friday  scheme  naturally  at- 
tracted a larger  popular  attention  than  j 
did  that  of  yesterday.  Mr.  Victor  Harris  i 
conducted  the  St.  Cecilia  Club  in. the  per-, 
formance  of  five  numbers,  three  with  or- 
chestral accompaniments  (which  proved 
to  be  more  less  of  a hindrance)  and  two 
a capella.  The  first  group  consisted  of 
an  “Ave  Maria”  by  Brahms  (Op.  12),  a' 
“Rosenlied"  by  Theville  (both  very 
beautiful),  and  a setting  of  "Ye  Spotted 
Snakes,”  from  Shakespeare’s  “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream"  by  Hugo  Wolg.  which, 
despite  its  charms  (especially  its  orches- 
tral ingenuities),  is  not  likely  ever  to 
displace  the  much  more  ingratiating  com- 
positions of  Mendelssohn.  The  second 
group  comprised  the  thrice  remarkable 
“Laudi  alia  Virgine  Maria,"  from  the  last 
canto  of  Dante’s  "Paradiso”  (composed 
by  Verdi  and  given  to  the  world  in  1898, 
less  than  three  years  before  he  died),  and 
MacDowell’s  "Summer  Wind” — a delight- 
ful composition,  which  was  delightfully 
sung,  with  quite  indescribable  airiness 
and  grace.  However,  the  club's  most 
meritorious  performance  by  far — and  a 
very  meritorious  one  it  was — was  the 
singing  of  the  hymn  by  Verdi  which  the 
Musical  Art  Society  introduced  to  New 
York  on  December  13,  1906.  The  compo- 
sition is  a terribly  difficult  one.  and  the 
purity  of  harmony  preserved  by  Mr.  Har- 
ris’s singers  was  most  admirable,  while 
the  lusciousness  of  the  contralto  voices 
was  particularly  ravishing  to  ear  and 
heart. 


Whoever  says  that  Leo  Slezak  is  far  and 
away  the  most  convincing  heroic  tenor  with 
whom  the  present  generation  is  acquainted 
is  not  likely  to  find  much  contradiction  j 
among  the  knowing.  All  the  greater  was 
the  wonder  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  Car- 
negie Hall  to  discover  in  him  a most  fin- 
ished singer  of  songs — German  more  espe- 
cially. A singer  with  a voice  which  is  as 
lovely  in  quality  as  it  is  large  in  volume ; 
arsmgeT-wim  sentiment  running  through  an 
amazingly  extended  scale;  with  a command 
of  the  vocal  technique  which  even  his  best 
performances  on  the  stage  had  not  prepared 
us  to  expect;  a singer  of  sound  taste  and— 
when  he  wishes— of  deep  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose. His  audience  was  not  as  numerous 
as  might  have  been  expected,  but  it  was 
a genuine  one.  not  one  drummed  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  if  there  was  anything  deplor- 
able disclosed  In  the  affair  it  was  the  evi- 
dence of  too  laborious  advertising. 

H.  E.  K. 

PHILHARMONIC  MUSIC. 


Interesting  New  Compositions  by  Fritz 
Stahlberg,  Local  Musician. 

The  sixth  Sunday  afternoon  subscrip- 
tion concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
took  place  yesterday  at  Carnegie  Hall 
before  a.  “sold  out”  house.  Three  of  the 
four  orchestral  numbers  offered  by  Mr. 
Stransky  had  been  heard  recently  at  the 
Philharmonic  weekday  concerts.  These 
were  Mozart's  overture  “ Die  Kntfuhrung 
aus  dent  Serail”  '(with  ending  by  Busoni) 
with  which  the  programme  opened. 
Smetana’s  symphonic  poem, “Vltava,”  and 
Dvorak’s  “New  World”  symphony.  The 
new  numbers  were  two  symphonic 
sketches  from  a series  of  five,  entitled 
“I’m  Hocliland.”  by  Fritz  Stahlberg, 
and  now  heard  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Stahlberg  is  a first  violin  player  in 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  His  sym- 
phomic  poem,  “In  Memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.”  was  played  at  a pair  of  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  three  years  ago  and 
another  work,  “Neber’s  Weltenmeer,” 
had  been  previously  produced  at  a con- 
ceit of  the  Volpe  Orchestra. 
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j ‘flH&r.  Kiel)!,  ' in  is.-  i.n.fti-amiiin  notes 
If  desists  from  translating  ii  ie  lii!*-  Mr. 

I I Stahlberg's  sketches  into  “In  the  High- 

III  lands”  lest  a suggestion  be  given  that  they1 
j!  contain  Hootch  color  l in  y had  tbPir 
[.origin  in  stories  by  Ludwig  Ganghorer 
'.winch  depict  tlie  mountainous  dwellers 
lot  Bavaria.  The  composer  conducted 
rthe  two  sketches  heard  yesterday,  and 

I With  the  orchestra’s  aide  assistance  es- 
tablished much  interest  among  the  hearers, 
(in  them,  largely  for  their  ingenious  color- 
ling  and  some  deftly  defined  rhythms.- 
'Alessandro  Bonci,  the  Italian  tenor,  was 
the  soloist.  He  appeared  twice  during  I 
the  first  part  of  the  afternoon  and  sang 
two  operatic  excerpts— namely.  "Una  , 
Rfurtiva  lugrima."  from  Donizetti’s “L  EllSlfj 
T jd'Amore,’1  and  “Ohegelida  manina.”  from 

I I “La  Boheme"  of  Puccini.  His  delightful  I 
I voice  and  finished  style  aroused  over- j 
I whelming  applause.  The  final  programme  , 

I I number  was  the  Dvorak  symphony.  ! 

ITHE  EVENING  i : 


MUSIC  AND  DEAMA 


really  amusing  in  their  seen*  In  the  garden; 
Mr.  Jadlowker  saDg  his  part  extremely  well 
although  he  was  suffering,  apparently,  from 
some  hoarseness.  His  voice  Is  a very  beau- 
tiful one,  and  it  is  a great  pity  that  Metro- 
politan audiences  are  to  lose  hint  text  sea- 
son. Some  other  tenors  might  have  been 
j more  readily  spared. 

M16S  Farrar's  Marguerite  is  one  of  her 
! best  rhles.  Her  singing  on  Saturday  was 
j especially  beautiful,  as  beautiful  as  it  was 
emotional.  She  makes  Marguerite  so  sweet 
and  girlish  In  the  early  part,  so  pathetic 
later  on.  The  church  scene,  with  Its  "buf- 
fering and  the  final  vain  appeals  for  help 
to  her  townspeople  were  especially  touching 
on  Saturday.  How  striking,  too,  was  her 
attitude  of  horror  toward  Faust  at  the  end 
of  the  prison  scene.  No  other  Marguerite, 
eveD  Calvd,  ever  made  her  last  words  ”Tu 
me  fais  horreur"  so  dramatically  telling 
It  Is  a pity  that  she  has  finally  settled  on 
5 an  unbecoming  blonde  wig,  which,  with  her 
darkly  made-up  eyes,  takes  away  something 
from  (he  chlld-llke  innocence  of  her  face  111 
I the  first  act.  Why  does  Marguerite  havfl 


warmest  praise  for  her  preservation  of ; 
the  vouthful  freshness  and  simp  licit. \ 
of  her  act  ing  and  the  unaffected  simplicity 
of  her  st vie  in  the  song.  Her  voice  was  m 
excellent  state  last  evening,  and  her 
tones  flowed  freely  and  beauurulb- 
The  other  members  of  the  cast  did  well 
wliat  they  done  before. 

MISS  CLARK’S  SONG  RECITAL 

QAj  • U /l- 

A Contralto  >\mi  a Good  Qualitj  of 
Voice  and  Good  Phrasing. 

I Elizabeth  Sherman  Clark,  contralto.) 
gave  a concert  of  songs  yesterday  after- 
noon in  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  It  was  a 
very  serious,  entertainment.  Miss  ( lark 
was  plainly  nervous  at  the  outset,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  she  were  unable  to  overcome 
her  alarm  at  the  sight  of  her  many  friends 
in  the  chairs  before  her.  This  was  a 
pity,  for  in  her  voice  and  delivery  there 
were  some  qualities  deserving  of  praise. 

For  one  tiling  her  tones  were  generally 
well  placed  ana  except  in  the  low  register 
musical  in  character.  She  phrased  well 
and  in  some  of  her  songs  her  pronuncia- 
tion had  clarity.  But  the  chief  defect  of 
her  entertainernnt  was  its  monotony  of 
style.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  songs  chosen  for  the  programme 


Kenand’i*  First  Appearaneeln “Faust.” 

Saturday’s  matinee  audience  Is  always  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  the  week,  and  day  be- 
fore yesterday  it  outdid  itself-wlth  good 
reason  Mr.  Gattl-Casazza  presented 


to  wear  light  hair?  May  it  not  Just  as  well 
have  been  chestnut?  This  may  seem  a trivial 
matter,  but  where  the  wrong  effect  is  pro- 
duced nothing  is  trivial. 

More  than  once  attention  has  been  called 
in  these  columns  to  the  almost  inaudible 


68  BOH  Mr.  ***  1 U iucoc 

■Faust”  with  the  'finest  cast  that  has  been  chorusof  glrlsln  the  first  act.  No  doubt  when 
_ n unit  Ge-  Gounod  wrote  this  exquisite  chorus  he  In 
heard  in  New  York  since  Caruso  and  ^e  V _ i__j  ,f  but  at  tne  Metropoll- 

raldine  Farrar  appeared  together  In  this 
opera.  On  Saturday*  Miss  Farrar  was  the 


UOUUOU  Wiwvc  

tended  It  to  be  heard,  but  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan other  ideas  seem  to  prevail.  The  very 
light  accompaniment,  all  by  Itself,  produces 


opera,  un  oaiuiuoj  - 


Mme.  Mattfeld.  Martha;  Mr.  Jadlow  ^ personally  that  this  defect  is  remedied 

Faust;  Mr.  Rothier.  Mephistopheles.  and.  in  ^ ^ present  the  open  window  and  the 

addition  to  all  this.  Mr.  Renaud  was  Val-  he6,tatlon  of  Faust  in  drinking  the  poison 

__  V 1-  J w onv  Incidents  that 


Ul  111C  uivacit  IV,*  >■*»■  r'v—cv* 

ibut  not  wholly  so.  When  a song  was  not 
[sober  in  mood,  as  in  the  case  of  Grieg  s 
r lm  Kahn,  ” Miss  Clark  made  it  so  by  her 
veighty  manner  of  presentation.  Humor 
in  delivery,  archness  and  lightness  did 
not  seem  to  be  parts  of  her  equipment. 

. , 7 

Tetrazzini.  Homer,  Caruso  and 
Renaud  in  an  Exciting  Special 
Performance  of  *‘Rigolctto. 


V.  net  between  CTWa  undJth"  /5 wire  in  __ 

II.  they  were  deafening.  '■  After  thequar- 
iet  they  were  stunning.  It  was  Mme*. 
t er razzini’s  last  appearance,  but  without 
doubt  few  of  those  present  thought  of 
this.  The  excitement  was  about  that 
combination  of  stars,  and  the  tour,  with 
the  aid  of  a few  others,  notably  Mr. 
Rothier  as  Sparcifucilc,  gave  a good  per- 
formance of  “Rieoletto." 

I Traffic  was  blocked  on  Broadway  last 
j evening,  and  it  was  as  difficult  to  walk 
on  the  sidewalks  as  It  is  on  New  Years 
eve;  a performance  of  opera  was  re- 
sponsible for  tills  state  of  affairs.  It 
• occurred  to  somebody  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  a week  or  so  ago  that  a 
performance  of  ” RigolMto  ” wTOi  an  old- 
fashioned  all-star  cast  might  draw  a 
house  of  large  proportions. 

Kvents  proved  that  this  prognostication 
' was  unite  correct.  When  the  experiment 
was  tried  last  evening,  the  crowd,  even 
though  it  was  not  a subscription  mght 
L„d  all  the  tickets  had  been  placed  on 
Llo.  was  quite 

^ o edock  U was 

h ^Vfnd  the  hue  extended  for  over 
la  block  down  Broadway.  tried  to 


iilifli 

regular  subscribei  of  j , lhal  )ie 

fkrs&nn 

POLICE  FIGHT  TICKET  LINE  S‘  € 


entlne,  for  the  first  time  in  New  Xork 
There  was  liberal  applause  for  all  the  prin- 
cipals. but  Mr.  Renaud  was  singled  out 
for  a real  ovation  after  his  last  scene.  t 
has  always  been  a difficult  matter  for  au- 


are  not  explained  by  any  Incidents  that 
may  be  beard. 

There  Is,  In  the  list  of  operatic  characters, 
another  one  that  is  usually  a bore  and 
whom  as  we  know  Mr.  Renaud  has  trans- 


bas  always  ^ accePt  ^med.  like  Valentine,  Into  a real  human 

mmmmm 

again  to  the  curtain  calls. 

Mr.  Renaud’s  performance  of  Valentin 
fully  justified  the  enthusiasm  of  tne 


I’aliont  Waiters  Assemble  at  1 and 
Completely  Encircle  Die  Big 
Metropolitan. 


listeners.  In  the  first  act  he  was  not  in 
his  very  best  voice,  having  been  suffering 
from  a serious  cold-baritones,  contrary  to 
the  usual  course  of  events,  have  been  the 
most  frequently  Indisposed  singers  this 
year— which  showed  somewhat  In  a few 
of  the  higher  notes,  two  or  three  of  wMch 
varied  slightly  from  the  pitch,  but  Mr. 
Renaud  has  other  gifts  of  interpretation 
which  make  one  overlook  such  a slight  de- 
fect as  this.  Not  since  the  days  of  Maurel. 
not  perhaps  then  even,  has  the  Dfo  possen  « 
beer,  sung  with  such  expression.  This 
hackneyed  number  was  made  beautiful  and 


everything  else  tnat  o™,  «*<•  **.****.*-- 
suggest  that  the  opera  bi  renamed  Wolf- 
ram.” Mr.  Gattl-Casazza  could  not  possibB 
give  lovers  of  Wagner  a greater  treat  than 
bv  arranging  a few  performances  of 
••TannhaUser”  this  season,  with  Renaud  as 
Wolfram,  Slbzak  as  Tannhailser.  and  Ger- 
aldine Farrar  as  Elizabeth,  one  of  her  most 
subtlv  dramatic  parts,  in  which  New  Work- 
ers have  unfortunately  not  heard  her  for 
several  seasons. 

I “K0EN1GSKINDER”  REPEATED. 

OpL^Ull  Sung 
Before  a Small  Audience. 

The  thirteenth  week  of  the  season  at 


hackneyed  number  was  made  beautuu.  au**  , „e  .m. „ , 


ago  wearied  of  it  through  repeated  hear- 
! ings.  Mr.  Renaud’s  Valentin  Is  not  a 
replica  of  the  melancholy  Dane,  stalking 
tragically  through  the  round  of  daily  duties. 
He  Is  a man.  a man  with  red  blood  In  hlB 
veins,  who  Is  young,  strong,  virile,  hand- 
, 30me,  a Valentin  who  can  smile  and  lookj 
happy  with  his  friends,  although  when  h 
thinks  of  the  dear  little  unprotected  els 
ter  he  is  leaving  behind,  his  face  is  fllle 
with  sorrow.  How  telling  was  the  look  of 
comprehension  and  fear,  and  the  quick 
j sign  of  the  cross  when  he  realized  whe 
I Mephistopheles  might  be.  However,  it  was 
In  the  death  scene  that  he  rose  to  his 
I beat.  By  that  time  the  voice  was  warmed 


lilt?  iuaiv|wuiw  ''r — 

evening  with  a repetition  of  Hurnpet- 
dinck’s  fairy  opera  in  three  acts,  named 
“Konigskinder. " The  audience  was  one  of 
moderate  size.  This  has  been  the  case  in 
some  previous  performances  of  the  opera 
and  might  suggest  that  it  has  been  ovet- 
worked.  Yet  it  was  only  the  fourth  pet - 
,■  formance,  and  one  of  the  previous  three 
was  a special  matinee,  not  m the  sub- 
T scription.  “Konigskinder”  has  not  yet 
« been  offered  to  all  of  the  subscription 
audiences  of  the  operatic  week. 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  going  tar 
astray  to  suggest  that  such  a work  is 
quite  out  of  tune  with  the  temper  of  the 
ivpical  Monday  evening  audience, 
would  tax  the  ingenuity  of  any  >m 


- By  that  time  the  voice  was  warmeq  wou.a  i.  ' he  taste  of  that  1 
UP  to  splendid  condition,  and  the  singe*  presano  ^atisfyjh^  ^ ^ 

was  free  to  do  with  it  what  he  would. 

Valentin  usually  seems  to  have  gone  be 


! yond  the  pale  of  human  sympathy  for  this, 
cruelty  to  Marguerite  a cruelty  which 
j springs  from  hie  hurt  eelf-love.  For  the 
flret  time  one  could  feel  with  him  and  real- 
| ize  the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow.  Mr 
i Renaud  shares  with  Jean  de  Resrke  the/ 
| power  of  putting  a world  of  meaning  into 
I one  word,  and  the  gasplDg.  half-whispered 
| ••Sottement”  in  the  phrase  "J'al  sottement 
cherchd  querelle  a son  amant"  summed  up 
the  tragic  uselessness  of  his  sacrifice  and 


presano  io  - , 

exigeant  body.  Tor  whom  Gernnan  works 
^re  caviare.  Again  it  might  be  safe  o 
_av  that  grave  difficulties  are  thrust  into  | 


«av  (ill <11  . . 

Mr  Gatti-Caaazza  - path  by  this  season  s 
demand  for  Mr.  Caruso  ( 

When  the  popular  tenor  was  hors  du  t 
combat  during  the  latter  part  or  .he , 
previous  -eason  the  operago.ng  pub  c 

artists  of  the  company.  But  so  tongas 
\tr  Caruso  is  able  to  sing  in  the  hall 
dozen  operas  now  closely  confining  hi* 
activfit.i  rdbst  operagoers  seem  to  sit 
back  and  wait  for  hjs  appearances. ? Mr 


The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
night  was  full  of  music,  strangers  and  j 
trouble.  It  was  all  because  Caruso,  let- 
razzini.  Homer  and  Renaud  got  together 
in  the  “Rigoletto”  quartet.  They  w-ere 
together  not  only  in  the  quartet  ol  which 
a-  “record"  would  cost  a gala  prtce.  but 
they  were  the  quartet  of  principals  who 
made  Verdi’s  old  opera  develop  unsus- 
pected popularity.  It  was  a special  per- 
formance outside  the  subscription  and 
that  was  why  the  house  was  full  of  stran- 
gers Some  of  the  oldest  employees  rubbed 
their  eyes  and  stared  in  wonder  at  an 
audience  which  seemed  to  contain  not  one 
familiar  face. 

It  was  1:30  P.  M.  when  the  advance 
cuard  of  the  line  of  would-be  standees 
appeared  in  front  of  the  opera  house_ 
About  the  same  time  those  who  yearned 
for  gallery  seats  began  to  mass  on  Fortieth 
street.  Slowly  the  two  lines  grew.  lh< 
callerv  line  stretched  to  Seventh  avenu^ 
and  then  down  toward  Thirty-mnt 
street.  The  other  one  crawled  arounc 
into  Thirty-ninth  street  and  down  past 
Mr  Gatti-Casazza’s  windows  to  Seventh 
avenue.  Presently  the  two  lines  met. 
The  house  was  encircled  by  the  patient 
ones  who  stood  and  waited.  ..  The  winds 
blew  and  the  thermometer  jeered,  but  noi 
one  went  away.  Tetrazzini.  Caruso.] 
Renaud.  Homer.  Even  Maurice  Grau 
would  have  called  it  a star  cast 

When  1 He  box  office  on  the  Broadway 
side  opened  the  patience  of  the  would-be 
standees  was  exhausted  The  first  fifty 
got  their  tickets  and  rushed  ms.de.  1 hen 
the  line  broke  and  there  was  pandemonium 
Earle  Brown,  the  treasurer,  promptly 
closed  the  box  office  window  and  the 
police  ws.decf  in  with  their  nightsticks. 

t was  give  and  take  for  several  mmutes. 
Nightsticks  and  a gala  opera  crowd  made 
a combination  worth  going  m.les  to  see. 
No  one  was  arrested  -that  happeneo 
later.  But  there  will  be  some  sore  ribs 

LOrdv^'int  of  hard  language  and  wood  the 
-roiablc  and  much  tried  policemen  finally 
built  a tfevv  line  and  XL.  Brown  opened 


W C&HBS  «:  AM?1*? 

Wn^eef 

y<famlv  however,  since  Mme.  Senibrich 
retire ,]  Mr.  Caruso  has  seldom  appeal  ed 
ir  operas  demanding  the  services  ol 

HiX^p STaJSSS  the'euiTent  season  ai 

"'xn  'interesting  feature  of  the,  perform- 
ance was  the  fact  that  Mine  ct;  zz Jm 

SrllSS 

iloih  sinering  in  Russia.  Of  v 

i ... ,i  never  sung  together  m New  ' 
niirlit  They  seemed  to  t.  kf 

tl",he  audience  interniingled  " bis  'Hth 

” hra\  os  ” b\lt  to  no  oLfect.  AS.  Mr. 
r’aruso  left  1 he  stage  after  the  last  recall 
-•  ,.p  Tetrazzini  patted  him  on  tho  back- 
M ; hi  ho^e  laughed,  but  fudcKly  subsided 

Nome”3  air  *0? "course  She  reived  trib- 
ute for  that.  The  other  signals  for  ^cat 

in*  Mr6  ^ 

third  act.  after  the  quarter,  and  after 

Ha  Donna  Mobile  air. , 

All  the  singers  were  m good  \o.c«  ->d 

Renaud  has  not  been  beard  to  such  so 
advantage  this  season.  His  Rlf0l?‘l,n,V 

As' for  Mr.C0Caru?(ritesePemse  a pltv Jti  t 


lie  can  t ; 

^ v^ch^^n 
hiM  performances  when  hfi  mst 

well  sune  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Hofmann  Plays  for  Charity, 

A mere  record  of  the  concert  given  1" 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night  by  the  Symphony 
Society,  in  memory  of  Its  late  prestden  . 
Samuel  S.  Sanford,  to  endow  a hospital 
bed  In  his  name,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orchestra,  must  be  pitched  In  an  exalte 
key.  That  it  was  financially  a success 
might  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
boxes  and  ground  floor  stalls  were  fllle  • 
probably  balconies  and  galleries  also,  and 
that  a question  as  to  the  outcome 
this  point  of  view  brought  out  the  answer 
from  an  authoritative  source  that  M.&K 


..,*,,*  dT^'  - hc  d?d  a f r-t  bad  been  put  In  the  committee's  excheque 

(He  window  .-.gain.  He  sold  IDO  before  the  public  sale  began.  The  orches  ra 

class  Stunt  lb  •'*  ,ts  services  gratis  and  so  did  Mr| 


nee,.*-  * _ . ,,  a is  resourceful,  but 

the  grim  necessity  of  facing  death  at  the  ‘ ' Jjnpjv  Caruso  three  or  four  times 

age  when  life  is  most  precious.  The  last  wpek.  nor  would  he  be  so  in^tdicious 

phrase,  too.  was  a masterpiece  of  expree-  ' to  do  so  ir  lie  were  abbv  litan 

slon,  and  when  he  fell  heavily  forward,  grry  lhe  hollow  of  one  singer’s 

tears  sprang  to  one’s  eyes;  a tribute  rare- 

ly  ac'Orded  the  brother  of  Marguerite,  who  Meanwhile  ij  may  be  recorded^ 

Is  usually  represented  as  such  an  in-  j hitherto  been 

tolerable  prig  that  one  Is  glad  to  see  the  night  by  those  k Comment  on 

last  of  him.  ^"Ltiit  c^  of  representatvom 

Mr.  Rothier  has  developed  his  part  of  Miss  Farrar’s  lmperson.mor.  of  , 

Mephistopheles  tn  a number  of  good  dra-  Girl,  niust  artist  deserves  the 

matte  details.  He  and  Mme.  Mattfeld  were  ™™  phrases.  But 


in  twenty  minutes.  That 
admlsstona  ^ standees  are 

ale  house  isallow«l.  If  you  had  gone 

« sss-rffi. 

K could'  not  hive  been.  That  would 

^The^st'andtes"  were  only  a fragment 
of  an  audience  which  was  one  seething 
Ijottlf*  of  enthusiasm.  All  that,  was  re 
n uired  was  for  Caruso  as  the  Duke  to 
draw  the  cork  with  his  6olo  in  the  first 
scene  and  then  the  fizz  began  A cold 
hearted  calculation  would  calculate  tha. 
a'  least  10.000  bravos  broke  out.  and  the 
wildcrieaof  "Bis”  shook  the  chandelier. 
Once  started  there  was  no  slopping 

v . j Anm-c  xroro 


Once  started  there  was  no  stopping  _in  the  manner  in  wnu  "<=  “‘"g- 

it.  The  applause  and  cheers  were  case- ( lhe  sonor|ties  0f  the  ^ e-  inBrujoen 

legs  throughout  the  evening.  Alir'  M,b!iin  tl  e hrea(}th  and  -s  of  ® 

cantilena,  In  the  brilliai  dash  ° 


gave  its  services  gratis  and  so  did  Mr| 
.Josef  Hofmann,  whose  performance  of| 
Ruhinsteln's  D minor  concerto  and  twrl 
pieces  on  recall  (the  familiar  melodl  In  F 
b Rubensteln.  and  Rachmanlnow’s  prelud,f 
in  Ci  minor)  formed  the  climax  of  the  even 
ing's  enjoyment.  It  was  a most  extraor 
f.  ary  climax,  and  memories  will  dwell  £ 
long  time  upon  Mr.  Hofmann’s  playing  oj 
the  concerto,  as  well  they  may,  for  If 
equal  has  been  heard  within  a decade  thi| 
occasion  cannot  be  recalled.  From  begin 
ning  to  end  Mr.  Hofmann's  playing  recallec 
that  of  his  master  who  wrote  the  concer  c 
wide”  'be  disclose, 
insrument 
of  Vll£ 


I 


passage  work  (without  the  slips  which 
■ere  so  easily  pardoned  when  the  master 
played),  and  in  the  thrilllngly  effective 
manner  in  which  he  both  anticipated  and 
echoed  the  voices  of  the  orchestral  instru- 
ments. It  was  a wonderful  performance, 
and  It  is  no  sentimental  extravagance  to 
imagine  that  Mr.  Hofmann  had  thoughts 
of  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Sanford,  in  his 
mind  while  he  played,  and  that  it  was  not 
only  the  consummate  artist,  but  also  the 
warm-hearted  man  who  was  paying  f 
tribute  which  he  felt  to  be  deserved 
And  Mr.  Damrosch  and  his  men  accom- 


Mr.  Rothier  was  a melodious  and  meuM  **■  / 

dramatic  villain,  and  made  a picturesque  gentleness,  tenderness"  intimacy  or  even 
addition  to  the  group  in  the  fourth  act.  It  archness.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  her 
seems  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  tha  j admirable  art  enabled  her  to  give  a beau- 
famous  quartet  has  never  been  sung  more  I ' fn  1 rpadinp-  to  Franx’s  “Tin  Herbst.” 


magnificently  than  laBt  night,  nor  awak- 
ened more  frenzied  applause.  It  went  with 
a unity  and  smoothness  which  could  not 
have  been  surpassed  if  the  four  artists 
concerned  had  spent  weeks  together  in 
constant  rehearsal.  New  York's  record  of 
[all-star  operatic  performances  was  greatly 


- , Ir  v U/l  JllCI,UWC£j  V\  gi 

panted  him  wlttf-rare  skill  and  sympathy|  enriched  by  last  night’s  performance 
the  effect  of  their  playing  being  mucij  ftr.  Renaud’s  “Rigoletto”  is  both  famil- 
helped  by  the  acoustical  qualities  of  the, 


concert  room.  The  purely  orchestral 
numbers  were  the  overture  to  “Sakun- 
tala,”  by  Goldmark;  the  beautiful  slow 
movement  from  Elgar's  first  symphony 
and  the  finale  of  Rimsky-Kovsakow's 


"Scheherazade. 


H.  E.  K. 


I 


MR.  LHEVINNE’S  CONCERT. 

The  Russian  Pianist  Applauded  by  a 
Large  Audience  at  Carnegie  Hail. 

■iosef  Lhevinne,  the  Russian  pianist, 
gave  a solo  concert  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Carnegie  Hall.  A numerous  audience 
heard  him  play  Beethoven’s  Sonata, 
opus  101,  Mozart’s  “Pastoral  Variee,” 

Mendelssohn’s  presto  in  E major,  Cho- 
pin’s “Barcarolle,”  Etude  in  B minor.  Ma- 
zurka, opus  50,  No.  1,  and  F sharp  minor 
Polonaise  and  Schumann’s  “Carneval.” 

This  constituted  a peculiar  programme 
and  not  the;  least  unusual  feature  of  it 
was  the  piaoing  of  Schumann’s  long  and 
ultimate  composition  at  the  end. 

When  Marx  was  writing  about  this 
Behthoven  sonata  in  A major  he  said: 

’ The  innermost  and  most  secret  stirrings 
of  a tender  soul,  to  whom  the  desire  alone 
granted, . not  its  realization,  only  the 
nights  of  fancy,  not  the  tangible  aims 
or  pithy  deeds— how  difficult  it  is  to  catcli 
what  it  says  and  to  bring  it  to  a light  that 
shall  not  offend  it.”  This  almost  Delphic 
pronouncement  might  possibly  be  applied 
to  Mr.  Lhevinne's  reading  of  the  exouis- 
itely  poetic  sonata. 

It  was  a reading  full  of  aspiration,  of 
desire,  but  hardly  of  triumphant  realiza- 
tion.  There  were  splendid  moments  in 
it.  and  immediately  next  to  them  were 
other  moments  quite  disconcerting.  For 
p'.  Lhevinne,  generously  equipped  as 
•nlSj:ln  ,tec'lni0-  seems  not  yet  able  to 
withstand  the  seductions  of  a sonorous 
bass  nor  the  evanescent  allurement  of  a 
sforzando.  Thus'  the  finest  flights  of  his 
performances  continue  to  be  interrupted 
ay  explosive  utterances.  Aside  from 
these  explosions  his  playing  of  the  Bee- 
thoven number  had  much  beauty  of  tone 
hnd  technic  to  commend  it. 

The  most  artistic  style  of  this  pianist 
was  heard  in  the  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn 

numbers.  Here  indeed  he  settled  down  c *-“*u  uuce,  especially  in  his 

to  a continence  of  color  and  dynamics  BFJendid  Don  Jose  in  “Carmen  ” the  wt 
quite  admirable.  The  Chopin  music,  Ude  from  Jean  de  Reszke’s  thi  ’ 

l however,  was  not  so  clearly  nlanned  ./  ..  „ a Keszke.s,  that  was  ever 

h he  Schumann  “Carni  val”  was  performed  T,  NeW  >ork' 

i with  sincerity  and  with  many  passages  11  must  have  been  a relief  to  poor  Carnsn 
ol  great  sensuous  beauty.  But  the  in-  to  get  away  from  the  dull  , , 
terpretation  could  not  be  ranked  as  of  five  or  six  rfiles  tL  a 1°  ^ °f  the 

the  highest  artistic  import.  i,  . s ™les>  ad  told,  he  has  been  sing- 

— ; f,ng  01)8  sea80n-  Ha  is  an  artist  who  grows 

All  n j.  ■ with  his  opportunities  and  his  rfiles  Hire 

All-Star  Cast  in  Rigoletto-”  the  great  Polish  tenor  just  named,  it  would 

Mr.  Gatti-Casazza’s  managerial  asfutenes:^,0  a Pleasure  to  hear  him  again,  also,  as 


iar  and  yet  new.  He  never  sings  it  without 
adding  some  memorable  detail  to  enrich 
the  part,  and  make  even  those  who  best 
know  Lis  work  wonder  at  the  Infinite 
variety  which  is  his.  Even  the  foolish  mis-  j 
take  that  Rigoletto  makes  in  the  matter  of  | 
his  own  home,  loses  its  melodramatic-  ab-  J 
surdity  and  becomes  very  real  in  the  way 
Mr.  Renaud  treats  it.  He  was  never  in  bet- 
ter voice  than  he  was  last  night,  and  sang 
the  trying  rdle  from  beginning  to  end  with 
no  trace  of  fatigue,  no  suggestion,  even 
the  slightest,  of  the  cold  that  he  was  suf- 
fering from  last  week.  Rigoletto  is  a part 
in  which  an  artist  spends  more  than  his 
voice,  and  in  which  the  voice  is  used  to 
the  limit  of  its  endurance,  both  vocally 
and  emotionally. 

rFor  a long  time  the  opera-goers  of  New 
dork  had  not  seen  or  heard  their  beloved 
tenor,  Caruso,  in  the  r61e  of  the  faithless 
Duke  of  Yerdi’s  opera.  Mr.  Caruso  was 
m excellent  spirits  and  in  superb  voice. 
He  acts  the  part  well  and  makes  love  with 
ardor,  an  ardor  which  is  always  tempered, 
however,  by  a spirit  of  mischief.  After  his 
many  experiences,  the  Duke  does  not  take 
himself  or  his  love  affairs  with  much  se- 
riousness, for  more  than  a few  minutes  at  a 
^tirae.  It  was  interesting,  in  the  first  act, 
to  look  from  the  young,  handsome,  Spanish- 
Jooking  Duke  to  the  old  and  ugly  face  of 
t ie  dwarf,  bnd.  see  the  same  spirit  of  evil 
tun  m their  eyes  and  their  smiles,  and 
after  the  curse  to  see  the  Duke’s  amusement 
and  mocking  indifference  .for  his  fool’s  ter- 
ror at  the  curse,  which  might  well  have 
rallen  on  liis  own  head 

• uoiLieay 

feeling  cropped  out  strongly  Tn  Mr.  Caruso’s 
singing. of  “La  donna  d mobile,"  which  -was 
frantically  encored,  of  course.  It  is  strange 
that  Datl|re  has  combined  in  this  man  a 
[voice  to  make  one’s  soul  vibrate,  and  a 
very  strong  talent  for  comic  acting.  That 
fte  has  a gift  for  tragic  action,  too,  he 
tas  shown  more  than  once,  especially  in  his 


ful  reading  to  Franz’s  “Im  Herbst.’ 
This  really  tragic  song ‘she  sang  with 
i icli  consumma  te  skill  in  the  use  of  con- 


Wouid  .thaT  MIes  Gerhardts  ex:i  infuou  <«. 
artistic  philanthropy  might  be  more  assidu- 
ously copied ! 

The  Franz  songs,  with  which  the  recital 
began,  consisted  of  the  impressive  “An  d e 


-----  --  ■ vuuoioicu  vi  tiAts  xuiyi  etiHi ve  ai 

Irasts  between  sombre  and  thin  tone  that  bretterne  Schiffswand,’’  the  beautiful  ;m 
she  made  positively  thrilling  effects.  Of  ;Herbst,”  the  exultant  and  fragrant  “Will- 1 
course  it  must  be  premised  that  the  con-  -komnien  mein  Wald  » and  the  ..SUna_. 
irasts  were  arranged  according  to  the  ch„n  „ Thfj  Jensen  n [ 

dictates  of  a poetic  ludgment. 

In  Franz’s  “Btandchen”  there  were  |J;,inse’,,me‘D  Pandero  and  “Am  lifer  dee’ 
irresistible  tenderness  and  yearning,  all  ' usse8,  while  of  Tchaikovsky  was  giv- 
compressed  in  the  unpretentious  lines  of  en  the  unfamiliar  Das  Vogleln”  and  “Das 
the  simple  text.  In  Tschaikowsky’s  “Das  war  im  ersten  Lenzesstrahl,”  as  well  as  the 
Vdglein'’  and  “Das  war  im  ersten  Lenz-  more  frequently  heard  “Im  wogenden 
csstrahl”  the  singing  was  of  the  highest  Tanze.”  The  enchanting  “Mit  einer  Was- 
order,  but  undoubtedly  Miss  Gerhardt  , „ ... 

lias  done  nothing  more  completely  satis-  a d ®in  Schvv an  were  the  best 

fying  than  her  delivery  of  three  songs  of  the  Grieg  songs,  the  third  “Hoffnung” 
of  Grieg— “Im  wogenden  Tanze,”  “Mit  being  far  IeSs  distinctive  of  its  com-  ! 
einer  Wasserlilie,”  a,nd  “Ein  fsewhan.”  , , ,,  . , 1 

There  was  a fourth  Grieg  song,  but  p0ser  ?nd  othPrwlse  not  of  the  greatest 
these  three  were  sung  with  matchless  musical  interest.  Rubinstein — whose  name 
beauty.  In  her  employment  of  tone  color  it  is  almost  invariably  such  a delight  to 
in  such  lines  as  “Da  g^nk  deme  Stimme  encounter  on  a programme  of  songs-was 

so  liebhch”  Miss 'Gerhardt  shows  per-  . . . , ‘ „„  7 . , 

fectly  bow  the  art  of  the  reader  and  that  represented  b)-  his  FrUhlingslied,”  Es 
of  the  lieder  singer  are  allied.  blinkt  der  Tau,”  and  “Neue  Liebe.’’  The 

Again  nothing  could  be  more  ravishing  material  to  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  pro- 

m its  merely  musical  beauty,  as  well . , , , T,  , . , 

as  in  its  profound  expressiveness,  than  gramme  was  provided  by  Felix  Weingart- 
her  dynamic  gradation  of  the  thin  tones  ner.  who  contributed  two  pleasing  if  not 
in  the  last  line  of  the  same  song,  “Doch  highly  significant  songs,  “(Venn  schlanke 
glaubhch  es  muss  wohl  seta.”  It  is  a IjiIien  wan«jeiten”  and  “Lied  der 


pity  that  for  those  who  do  not  know 
German,  the  translations  in  the  sheet 
of  texts  did  not  more  faithfully  reproduce 
the  spirit  of  the  originals.  But  what  is 
to  be  done  with  such  elusive  fancies  as 
those  of  the  last  lines  of  “Ein  Schwan?” 
Du  sohlossest  singend 
Die  irdsche  Balm  dock; 

Du  starbst  verkllngend, 

Du  warst  ein  Schwann  doch. 

In  interpreting  such  poesy  as  this 
through  the  medium  of  Grieg’s  exquisitely 
imaginative  setting  Miss  Gerhardt  reaches 


aswenesi  , “““  ^sain,  also,  as  had  the  solemn  dutv  of  bidding  a 

was  amply  rewarded  last  night  by  thFaUst  or  as  Lohengrin.  Why  not?.  He  has  1 farewell  to  the  overcoat  of  ColHne. 
record-breaking  audience  which  filled  thi?,one  m Sou(h  Anierica.  Let  him  sine  u 

k — — i Elena  Gerhnrdt’s  Recital. 


in  Italian,  if  necessary.  The  crities  would 
raise  a,  great  outcry,  but  the  public  would 
be  delighted,  and  after  all  opera  is  given 
for  the  public  and  not  for  the  critics,  a 
point  which  operatic  managers  should  al- 
ways bear  in  mind. 

S / 


z. 


Metropolitan  to  overflowing,  to  hear  „ 

Performance  of  “Rigoletto,”  in  which  Mme. 
r etrazzini,  Mme.  Homer,  Mr.  Caruso,  and 
Mr.  Renaud  appeared,  with  Mr.  Rothier  add- 
eo  for  good  measure.  The  seats  were  sold 
the  usual  prices,  but  two  six-dollar 
seats  were  resold  for  sixty,  and  there  were 
doubtless  many  others  which  almost,  if 
not  quite,  soared  to  these  astonishing  prices. 

The  audience  was  thoroughly  rewarded  for 
Paying  its  money,  for  the  principals  were 
•aj!  In  superlatively  good  form.  Besides 
i*mey.  the  audience  gave  enthusiasm,  .which 
' always  the  best  spur  to  an  artist  for 
the' highest  that  is  in  him.  If  blase,  bored 

ertatoa  '1°'^  °n,y  reall7,e  t!lat  enthusiasm  Elena.  Gerhardt  is  a most  interesting 
cla  , n *usia®m<  tbey  would  stamp  and  ! singer  of  songs,  but  it  seems  as  if  it  might 
g ap  ancl  y«!  with  the  same  ardor  t.3^ 0 qcl/nio'  f tbA  mitrili  Af  Iwxt*  In  -fill  I'*, n o*  1 


Ghawaze,”  and  Goldmark,  with  his  charm- 
ing “Am  Quelle.’’ 

Miss  Gerhardt’s  singing  did  not  alter 
the  impression  it  created  at  her  debut  a, 
few  weeks  ago.  As  on  .that  occasion,  she 
satisfied  most  in  songs  of  mor$  lyrical 
character.  These  she  gives  with  smooti 
legato,  and  beauty  of  tone  and  shading,  her 
pianq  .^nd  pianissimo  being  extremely  beau-, 
tifuI:  But  her  t°De  emission  is  not  con- 

A level  of  delineative  art  not  to  be  sur-  sistently  perfect,  as  was  shown  in  num- 

S16  lntitIiate  andibers  of  greater  dramatic  stress,  when  her 

direct,  species  of  song  communication.  ■ 

and  this  particular  singer  gives  it  full  I vo*c®  often  sounded  forced  and  unpleasant, 
value.  I She  sang  beautifully  Franz’s  ethereally 

' delicate  “Standchen,”  which  the  audience 
made  her  repeat,  and  Jensen's  rippling 
“Am  Ufer  des  Flusses,”  with  its  lovely 
melody,  was  given  with  delightful  deft- 
ness and  fancy.  The  first  two  Tchaikovsky 
songs  are  not  in  that  composer’s  choicest 
vein — what  a pity  Miss  Gferhardt  did  not 
substitute  for  them  “Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  | 
kennt”  and  “Warum” — but  the  third,  which 
was  redemanded,  was  sung  with  much 
emotional  grasp. 

Miss  Gerhardt’s  poetic  insight  and  in- 
terpretative faculties  enabled  her  to  give 
an  admirable  rendering  of  Grieg’s  superb 
and  marvellously  moving  “A  Swan.”  There 
was  such  an  outburst  of  applause,  after  it 
that  a repetition  was  necessary.  Only  in 
one  detail  does  Miss  Gerhardt’s  perform- 
ance call  for  criticism : Grieg  has  espe-  ! 
cially  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  words  J 
“Ja  da,  da  sangst  du”  must  be  sung  sernpro  j 
ff,  if  possible,  even  with  a crescendo,  and 
by  no  means  diminuendo  and  piano.  Miss 
Gerhardt  did  not  maintain  the  necessary 
fortissimo , but  resorted  to  the  diminuendo 
and  piano,  which  Grieg  advised  against, 
with  the  result  of  marring  the  superb  cli- 
At  the  close  of  the  recital  Miss 


“LA  BOHEME”  AT  THE  OPERA. 

Du cc Ini’s  Opera  Moves  Slowly  In  the 
Scenes  of  Sparkling  Comedy. 
Puccini’s  “La  Bohfeme”  was  repeated 
T.  . at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 

, ^ same  come(!y  night.  The  audience  was  one  of  fair  size 
. v m r n,>, i jts  app]ause  was  bestowed  with  re- 
markable liberality.  The  performance 
would  have  been  much  better  if  some  of 
the  singers  had  not  been  so  eager  to  dwell 
in  ecstacy  on  their  own  tones.  This 
delight  seemed  most  to  invade  the  re- 
sponsive soul  of  Mme.  Alten,  who  ad- 
dressed Marcello  in  the  finale  of  Act  II. 
in  a manner  almost  pathetic.  But  others 
moved  slowly  and  solemnly  in  the  comedy 
parts  of  the  opera,  and  hence  there  was 
not  sufficient  contrast  when  the  sad 
episodes  arrived.  Mr.  Sturani,  who  con- 
ducted, showed  no  great  disposition 
to  abolish  the  dilatory  tactics. 

The  cast  contained  no  strangers,  though 
Mr.  Gilly  was  not  a familiar  or  frequent 
representative  of  the  excellent  Marcello. 
Miss  Farrar  as  Mimi  and  Mr.  Martin  as 
Rodolfo  were  the  unfortunate  lovers  of 
Murger’s  artist  land,  and  Mr.  de  Segurola 
had  the  solemn  duty  of  bidding  a tearful 


max 

Elena  Gerhardt  surely  deserves  a medal  Gerhardt  added  several  encores,  among 

them  Brahms's  “Cradle  Song” — one  of  his 
best — and  Wolf’s  “Der  Gartner.” 


II  SIKES 
KECITll 


cranks,”  and  reap  a great  reward  there- 
rroin. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  has  never  sungGilda  bet- 
ter than  she  did  last  night.  Her  high  notes 
were  as  true,  as  clear,  as  luscious  in  qual- 
ity as  ever,  and  the  medium  showed  the 
warmth  that  the  singer  has  been  steadily 
gaining  since  she  first  sang  in  New  York 
The  sensuous  charm  of  some  tones  in  her 
voice  almost  makes  the  tears  start  from 
their  sheer  beauty,  and  as  has  been  said 
before,  Mine.  Tetrazzini  has  more  idea  of 
acting  than  most  coloratura  sopranos,  and 
is  inspired  to  her  best  by  association’ with 
other  great  ailtlsts. 

rMme.  Homeii  looked  very  handsome  in 
the  part  of  Maddalina;  and  received  an  en- 
thusiastlc'  welcome,  not  only  for  her  ad- 1 
cab-able  singing,  but  for  her  good  acting 
Of  the  rOle.  A telling  point  was  her  well- 
gtpressed  delight- when  the  victim  knocked 
Ir  admittance  and  saved  the  Duke’s  life 


be  asking  too  much  of  her  to  fill  Carnegie 
Hall  in  a long  series  of  concerts.  At  any 
rate  the  hall  was  not  filled  yesterday 
a f ternoon.  when  she  gave  her  third  re- 
eital.  Her  audience  was  one  of  excellent 
quality,  for  it  manifested  a keen  and 
musical  intelligence  in  its  art  of  listening, 
arid  its  applause  was  as  nicely  graded  as 
the  nuances  of  a piano  virtuoso. 

Miss  Gerhardt’s  programme  was  better 
than  that,  of  iier  second  entertainment. 
There  was  a wider  variety  in  styles  and  a 
larger  range  of  moods.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  which  imposed  too  heavy  a bur- 
den on  the  technical  or  interpretative 
equipment  of  the  singer.  The  composers 
represented  in  the  list  were  Franz  and 
Jensen  in  the  first  group,  Tschaikowsky 
and  Grieg  in  the  second  and  Weingartner, 
j Goldmark  and  Rubinstein  in  the  third. 

\e  heretofore  Miss  Gerhardt  reached 
dm  hearts  of  her  hearers  in  the  songs 
j which  did  not  call  for  the  largest  manner 
of  utterance,  but  leaned  rather  toward 


ir  a red  ribbon  of  honor,  not  to  mention  a 
vote  of  hearty  thanks  in  the  bargain.  Yes 
erday  afternoon  she  gave  her  third  song  re- 
cital in  Carnegie  Hall,  and  most  of  her 
hearers  must  instinctively  have  felt  like 
rubbing  their  eyes  when  they  glanced 
Through  the  programme  and  asking  them- 
selves whether  they  were  really  awake.  Not 
only  did  it  contain  no  mention  of  the  much 
belabored  triumvirate  Brahms-Wolf-Strauss,1 
but  fully  seven-eighths  of  it  was  conse- 
crated, body  and  soul,  to  Franz,  Jensen, 
Rubinstein,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Grieg — a quin- 
tet of  song-writers  that  towers  inimitably 
above  the  aforementioned  trio,  but  which,  by 
grace  of  the  inscrutable  reasoning  faculties 
of  most  professional  singers  to-day,  enjoys 
small  vogue  in  our  concert  hajls.  Perhaps 
the  individual  numbers  were  not  in  every 


Miss  Gerhardt’s  Song  Recital, 

It  ought  not  to  be  expected  of  any  re- 
viewer that  he  keep  up  a continuous  per- 
formance In  praise  of  Miss  Elena  Gerhardt 
as  a singer  of  songs;  and  yet  so  long  as 
she  sings  there  seems  to  be  no  other  way 
open  to  the  newspaperman,  H.e  must  g 
to  her  recitals  from  a sense  of  duty,  an  \ 
he  must  sit  them  out  and  laud  them  aftei  | 
ward  because,  in  spite,  of  all  that  is  presf 
ing  upon  him,  she  has  warmed  his  heal 
to  the  degree  that  he  feels  It  a pleasure  t | 
pay  his  public  tribute  to  her  art  At  leas!  f 
that  was  the  case  yesterday  afternoon  1 
when  she  gave  her  third  song  recital  a.  I 
Carnegie  Hall.  She  sang  songs  (in  the  ■ 
regular  list)  by  Franz,  Jensen,,  Tschalkow-  - 

single  instance  examples  of  their  composer’s!  Weingartner,  Goldmark  and  f 

hnf  fHnr'A  ,,,  ••  • -ttuDinsteln.  To  them  she  itcIch-^l^rOiiKjL’ecalls. 

best,  but  there  were  enough  simon-pure/  a song  by  an  English  composer,  “I, loth- 


master-songs  to  make  the  list  of  offerings 
one  of  the  most  ideal  that  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  concert-goers  in  many  a day.  It 
was  a veritable  banquet  of  melody.  Bless- 
ings sevenfold  will  surely  light  on  the  Ger- 
man soprano’s  head  if  she  condescends  to 
arrange  a few  more  programmes  of  as 
pleasing  a .character. 

^qsterday’s  audience  was  by  no  means  enthusiasm  the  popular  admiration  for  b .v  j 

gifts  and  genius  might  rise.  There  have! 


Mine-”  Brahms’s  ”Wiegenlied”  and  Hugo  , 
Wolfs  “Der  Gartner,”  besides  repeating  ■ 
Tschaikowsky’s  “lm  Wogenden  Tanze,”,! 
Grieg's  “Ein  Schwan”  and  Weingartner  s 
| "Lied  der  Ghawaze.”  If  Fraulein  Gel-  ' 
j hardt  could  but  arrange  a series  of  songs  I ; 
less  monotonously  passionate  in  their  Kcuti-  (■’ 
j ment.  tiian  those  she  has  presented  thus  |; 
far  there  is  no  saying  to  what  heigh 


as  large  as  it  should  have  been,  but  those  . - — 

who  had  shown  the  good  sense  to  come  , feW  in  anY  department,  who 

' - 8 so  come  have  appeared  before  the  New  York  ,, 

gave  every  proof  of  their  delight  over  the  lie  within  the  last  few  years  who  hw-r  so  ' 
numerous  gems  of  the  purest  water.  One  re-  forcibly  taken  hold  of  the  popular  heart  1 
gretted  that  many  more  recitalists  were  not  as  she.  Praise  must  go  to  every  f,  mure  I 
on  hand  to  observe  the  demeanor  of  the  au-  | Per  Performance— its  loveliness  of  tone,  ' 
dience  and  profit  by  the  salutary  lesson.  1 Phrasing,  of  enunciation,  of  emotional 
- - - ■ ....  ..  I utterance — and  a mild  expression  of  disap- 
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In  such  a mo- 


poi  nt  ment  that  sin  persist! 
notonous  Key  or  siytimental  expression  ,n 
the  choice  of  her  songs.  A bit  of  ,nur"' 
mcnt,  now  anil  then,  would  marvellously 
bMghten  her  schemes;  hut 
Socofce  vein  is  not  nor 
be  a tribute  of  admiration  for  the  accoro- 
paninu-nt,  played  by  illss  Hegner. 


-possl  bly— the 
Again  there  must 


II.  E.  K. 


of  t Fie  most  heautlfnl  linperadnalions  or 
the  part  that  has  been  seen  here— a most 
tender,  passionate,  and  sympathetic  one, 
of  plastic  grace  in  figure  and  pose. 

- There  was  beauty,  too.  In  her  singing. 
Mme.  Gadski's  Briinnhilde  was  one  of 
the  dominating  features  of  the  per- 
l formance,  for  she  has  never  shown  more  ' 
P splendor,  power,  and  dramatic  eloquence  ] 
Bin  her  singing,  and  never  a warmer  or 
I more  spontaneous  interpretation.  The 
choir  of  the  other  Valkyries  sang  most  I 
i admirably  In  the  last  act.  with  great  vi- 
tality, and  that  stirring  scene  lias  seldom 
I been  set  forth  with  more  effectiveness. 


GLUCK  F 


!‘DIE  WALKUERE’  SUNG 
AT  METROPOLITAN 


Both  on  Programmes  of  Yester- 
day at  the  Metropolitan. 


An  Excellent  Performance  of^ 
Wagner’s  Music  Drama  in 
the  “ Ring  ” Cycle. 


MR.  HENSEL’S  SIEGMUND 


He  Appears  In  It  for  the  First  Time,  as 
Do  Mr.  Well  and  Mme.  Matzenauer 
— Mme.  Gadski’s  Bruennhilde. 


Siegmund Heinrich  Hensel 

Hundiug Basil  Buys  tael 

WoUm Hermann  Well 

Sleglinde Berta  Morena 

Bruennhilde Johanna  Gadski 

Frlcka Margarete  Matzenauer 

Holmwigo Hita  Fornla 

Gerhllde .Benora  Sparkes 

Ortllnde Roslna  Van  Dyck 

RosauelFfle Florence  Wickham 

Grimgerde Henrietta  WakefUld 

Waltraute Margarete  Matzenauer 

Slegrune Mario  Mattfeld 

8chwcrt|olte Mary  Jungmann 

Conductor Alfred  Hertz 


Eyen  though  Richard  Wagner  be  the 
operatic  Agamemnon,  there  wore  kings  be- 
fore him,  and  not  the  least  of  these  was 
Christopher  Willibald  Gluck.  Both  Wagner 
and  Gluck  were  on  the  programme  of  yes- 
terday at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
and  once  again  the  true  music  lovers  had 
a field  day.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
the  second  performance  of  the  king  series 
and  the  first  performance  this  season  of 
"Die"  Wauktlre,"  and  as  at  the  opening. 
"Rheingold,”  Wagnerites  both  perfect  and 
imperfect  thronged  to  their  Broadway 
mecca  In  almost  unprecedented  numbers. 
If  popular  Interest  is  to  be  followed  there 
seems  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
another  cycle  before  the  close  of  the  sea- 


-Die  Walk  (ire*  was  given  at  tl/e  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  yesterday  after- 
noon. It  was  the  second  representation 
in  the  %ionth  long  performance  of  “Der 
King  des  Nibelungen.”  and  it  was  wit- 
1 nessed  by  an  audience  almost  but  not 
quite  as  large  as  that  which  had  at- 
• tended  the  beginning  of  the  series.  Yester- 
day's offering  was  of  uneven  merit,  and 
] ii  failed  to  sustain  the  high  level  of  general 
1 excellence  reached  in  ‘‘Das  Rheingold. 
Berta  Morena  made  her  reappearance  as 
a member  of  the  company,  singing  Sieg- 
iinde.  and  Heinrich  Hensel.  who  has  been 
‘an  absentee,  returned  as  Siegmund ■ 

It  would  seem  somewhat  harsh  to  say 
that  much  of  the  weakness  of  the  per- 
formance was  due  to  the  disillusioning 
singing  of  lhe.se  two,  but  ceitainly  the 
beginning  of  the  second  act  brought 
a new  and  inspiring  atmosphere  into  the 
theatre.  Mme.  Morena  began  the  first 
act  in  a promising  manner;  but  before 
theend  of  theduo  with  Siegm  und  her  voice 
had  apparently  become  fatigued;  the 


"Armide'’  and  Mr,  Caruso  Heard  by  a 
Good  Sized  Audience. 

“Armide,"  Gluck  fc  imposing  version  of 
the  Rinaldo  story, lhad  its  second  per- 


formance at  the  Met  lopoli tan  Opera  House 
last  night.  The  audience  was  very  large 


and  it  would  be  m,6st  pleasant  to  think 
that  this  was  entirely  due  to  a growth  of 
Gluck's  work  in  popularity.  But  doubt- 
less, the  fact  that  Mr.  Caruso,  who  sings 
three  times  this, week,  made  his  only  ap- 
pearance before  subscribers,  had  no 
small  influence  on  the  attendance.  There 
was  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  popular 
tenor  in  “Rigoletto”.  on  Tuesday  night  and 
lie  will  sing  again  to-morrow  evening  in 
•Pagliacci,  ” but  both  these  performances 
arc  outside  the  subscription  list. 

Last  night  Mr.  Caruso  distinguished 
himself  by  singing  Gluck’s  music  bettei 
than  at  any  previous  appearance  as 
Renaud.  There  was  a greater  suavity 
in  his  cantilena  and  a finer  finish  in  his  l‘  ju 
phrasing.  Mr.  Caruso’s  great  public  I ^ 
favor  never  tempts  him  to  slight  his  art , 
and  his  improvement  in  this  part  must 
be  set  down  to  the  sincerity  with  which 


by  to: 
: cure  I 
I his  m 


tones  were  tremulous  and  decidedly/  jie  approaches  all  his  duties 


deficient 

power 


vibrancy  and  sustaining!  Mme.  Fremstad’s  Armide is  an  imposing 


Her  impersonation  theucefoiT  impersonation.  She  was  in  good  voice 

H ,o  r.,y  z„. ««  in .nyr  ATsriJssrttt  i„ 

role  of  La  Haute , which  she  sang  excel- 
lently. Messrs.  Amato  and  0 illy  were 
again  admirable  as  Hidraot  and  l oalde. 

Mr.  Toscanini  conducted  with  fine  skill. 


The  second  performance  in  the  cycle 
i of  " Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  " at  the  j 
•Metropolitan  Opera  House  fully  main- ; 
tained  the  high  standard  set  by  Mr. 
i Hertz  In  that  of  “ Das  Rheingold,"  given  ! 
last  week.  The  public  interest  in  the 
cycle  was  maintained  and  more  than 
maintained,  and  there  was  a very  large, 
audience  present.  It  was  the  first  per- 
formance this  season  of  " Die  YValkiire," 
anil  it  was  evident  that  much  care  and 
pains  Mad  been  spent  In  obtaining  one 
that  should  fully  represent  Wagner's 
purpose  by  presenting  a completely 
rounded  whole,  with  imposing  and  ef- 
fective ensemble.  Imbued  with  dramatic 
vitality  and  continuity,  carried  along  on 
an  orchestral  stream  of  potent  eloquence 
and  Incessant  shades  of  expression,  and 
set  In  an  effective  and  appropriate  stage 
picture.  The  performance  was.  in  fact, 
of  unusual  excellence,  even  in  these  dajls, 
when  the  standard  of  Wagnerian  Inter- 
pretation is  held  so  high  at  the  Metro- 
politan, and  especially  the  orchestral 
score,  was  raised  to  its  highest  power 
and  significance  in  the  whole,  without 
thereby  usurping  more  than  Its  rightful 
place. 

There  were  several  new  singers  in  the 
cast,  and  some  who  have  not  recently 
''boon  heard  in  "Dio  Walkiire.”  They  were  | 
not  all  of  nn  equal  excellence. 
t Mr.  Heinrich  Hensel,  who  recently  made  I 
his  first  appearance  here  as  Lohengrin, 
la  a youthful  and  manly  representative 
'of  Slegtnuml,  hardly  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction as  an  actor,  yet  showing  at  many 
' .points  a fine  under- tandlng  of  the  charac- 
ter, Its  motives,  and  their  interpretation, 
was  a disappointment  In  his  singing, 
especially  in  his  style.  He  has  a 
that  might  he  effective  but  for  the 
of  its  production  and  use,  though  it 
ther  small  for  this  music,  and  in 
al  places  yesterday  afternoon  lie  feli 
erably  short  of  ihe  pttch  in  his 


id 


the 

uglier  notes.  Mr.  Hermann  Well  ha 
lone  nothing  better  than  hla  presentation 
>f  the  part  of  Wotanislnce  he  first  ap- 
peared with  the  company  this  season, 
lbs  singing  pas  moit  satisfactory  than 
it  has  bei-n  in  several  respects,  notably 
is  l Its  steadiness  of  tone.  In  the  ve- 
hement passages  in  which  his  anger 
igalpst  Briinnhilde  finds  expression  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  act  his  voice 
list  somewhat  in  musical  quality,  but 
much  of  It  whs  recouped  in  his  delivery 
of  his  farewell.  Thero  have  been  mere 
Impressive  and  Imposing  Wotans,  but  Mi. 
Weil's  has  many  qualities  of  excellence. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  also  appeared  for  the 
first  time  as  Frlcka;  her  noble,  rich,  and 
rous  vote--  never  heart,  to  bet- 

advantage.'  and  her  skill  did  much 
toward  making  her  stormy  interview  wltn 
Wot  an  interesting  and  convincing.  When 
he  first  appeared  on  the  stage  of  tile 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  season 
Mr,  Basil  Fluysdael  was  In  the  part  of 
Handing  in  the  first  of  the  season's  per- 
•Jormances  of  "Die  Walkiire,"  fihlch  he 
, did  not  again  assume  in  the  season.  His 
j singin-  showed  a remarkable  Improve- 
l merit  yesterday  afternoon;  the  l.  'steid- 
1 incss  that  marked  it  has  In  large  rneas;  re 
(disappeared,  and  his  voice  is  nr  eh  fr  c-er 
Us  production  than  It  was  upon  that 
"Sion.  And  especially  notabl 

llaUPA  >>n  I -»  . . . . 
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If  thero  is  to  be  only  one  performance  of 
"Die  Walkiire"  this  year.  Alfred  Hertz, 
who  conducted  the  one  of  yesterday,  may 
lay  the  unction  to  his  soul  that,  all  things 
considered,  it  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
spirited  that  the  Metropolitan  has  seen  in 
recent  years.  There  was.  in  fact,  only  one 
Haw  in  the  presentation— the  Siegmund  of 
Heinrich  Hensel.  Mr.  Hensel  all  but 
spoiled  the  Love  Song  with  his  hard,  un- 
sympathetic tones,  tones  without  color  or 
character.  There  were,  too.  elsewhere  a 
lack  of  carrying  power  and  at  times  a 
series  of  disastrous  quarrels  with  the  pitch. 
In  short,  Mr.  Hensel's  Germanic  style  is 
not  agreeable  to  American  ears. 

But  the  Sleglinde  of  Mme.  Morena,  the 
Briinnhilde  of  Mme.  Gadski,  the  Frlcka  of 
Mme.  Matzenauer.  and  the  Hundlng  of 
Mr.  Ruysdael  were  superb,  while  Mr.  Well 
was  a capable  Wotan,  and  his  eight  winged 
daughters  true  Valkyrs  all.  Mme.  Morena 
has  always  given  an  imaginative  Imperson- 
ation of  the  unfortunate  Wolsung,  but  for 
the  last  two  seasons  her  voice  had  sounded 
strangely  worn.  She  proved  yesterday  that 
she  has  returned  In  greatly  Improved  vocal 
condition,  and  her  singing  of  the  music 
was  a delight.  Mme.  Gadski.  too,  had 
never  sung  better  than  yesterday,  her 
upper  tone  being  remarkably  pure  and 
powerful. 

But  perhaps  heartiest  praise  of  all  should 
be  given  to  Mr.  Ruysdael.  He  made  his 
American  debut  last  season  in  the  same 
part— Hundlng.  At  that  time  the  reviewers 
heard  a voice  that  had  evidently  natural 
beauties,  but  that  faulty  tone  production 
rendered  throaty  and  wobbly.  A year  s 
itudy  has  done  wonders,  and  yesterday  the 
linger  revealed  himself  as  a true  bass,  of 
Voice  both  rich  and  resonant,  while  in  addi- 
tion his  dramatic  impersonation  was  more 
han  usually  effective.  Mr.  Ruysdael  will 
indoubtedly  become  a most  useful  member 
if  the  company. 

In  the  evening  Gluck's  “Armide,"  with 
vhlch  a year  ago  Mr.  Gattl-Casazza  chose 
o open  the  season,  thereby  throwing  si 
ilonday  night  audience  into  something  ap- 
proaching consternation,  was  the  opera 
}f  course  Mr.  Caruso  appeared  as  Renaud 
ind  was  no  doubt  partly  responsible  foi 
the  large  audience,  an  audience,  which  ri- 
valled In  size,  If  not  in  unthinking  enthu- 
siasm, those  of  "Aida"  or  "Pagliacci.”  Mr 
Caruso  has  often  been  reproached  with  ab- 
sorbing the  -whole  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany Into  his  own  golden  voice,  as  far  as 
its  drawing  power  went,  but  if  he  can  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  popularity  of  such  a 
work  as  Gluck's,  his  presence  even  In  this 
respect  may'  turn  out  a blessing. 

Of  course,  despite  Mr.  Caruso's  brave  at- 
tempts to  sing  In  a style  not  his  own,  the 
real  star  of  the  evening  was  Mme.  Frem- 
stad,  which  In  all  except  her  French  dic- 
tion exhausts  superlative.  Her  Armide  is 
a conception  which  she  has  vitalized  and 
sent  forth  throbbing  with  life  and  uplifted 
by  Imagination;  and.  despite  its  manifold 
difficulties,  a portrait  worthy  to  stand  with 
her  -Isolde,  her  Sleglinde.  or  her  Kundry. 
More  than  this,  she  sang  the  music  of 
Gluck  with  a ma.lesty,  a poignancy,  an  in- 
finite sense  of  light  and  shade  that  made 
the  part  one  which,  vocally,  she  has  never 
surpassed. 

Of  the  others  in  the  cast  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  Dinh  Gllly’s  Ubalde,  of 
Mrs.  Homer's  La  Haine.  of  Mme.  Xau- 
bourg's  Ph^nice,  and  of  Miss  Sparkes’s 
Sidonie.  Mr.  Toscanini  conduoted  magnifi- 


womanhood  and  the  graceful  beauty 
of  its  pose  and  action. 

Mr.  Hensel  looked  well  as  Siegmund. 
but  was  excessively  stiff  in  movement. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  conception 
of  the  role  of  the  hapless  Volsung.  it  was 
buried  hopelessly  under  a white  shroud 
of  icy  and  cheerless  tone.  If  this  tone 
had  always  been  true  to  the  pitch  some- 
thing might  have  been  forgiven,  but  it/ 
frequently  wandered  far  from  Hunding's 
fireside.  Mr.  Ruysdael  was  an  excellent 
Hv tiding.  He  lias  made  progress  and 
this  is  a subject,  for  congratulation. 

Mr.  Weil  as  Wotan.  Mme.  Matzenauer 
as  Fricka  and  Mme.  Gadski  as  Briinnhilde 
made  the  second  act  open  with  new  spirit. 
Mr  Weil  is  hardly  weighty  enough  in 
voice  or  style  for  the  chief  god.  but  his 
impersonation  was  intelligent  and  full  ol 
excellently  made  points.  Mme.  Matze- 
nauer's  Fricka  was  majestic  and  her 
delivery  was  an  example  of  Wagnerian 
declamation  at  its  very  best.  It  was  not 
at  all  difficult  to  understand  the  moral 
defeat  of  Wotan. 

Mme.  Gadski  was  in  good  voice  and 
she  looked  a picture.  The  manner 
in  which  she  set  the  wild  mountain  echoes 
flying  with  her  “Hojotoho”  would  have  got 
a salvo  of  applause  from  any  but  a Wag- 
nerian audience.  Her  entire  impersona- 
tion called  for  high  praise  for  most,  of  its 
qualities,  but  the  labored  manner  in 
which  she  sang  most  of  the  music  of  the 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 


A New  Concerto  by  George  F.  Boyle— 
Schubert,  Franck,  arfd  Tschaikowsky 


A new  concerto  for  piano  appears  rare 
ly  on  the  programmes  of  the  orchestral 
; concerts  of  the  present  time,  and  sucl 
an  appearance,  as  was  made  at  the  Phil 
harmonic  Society’s  concert  last  evening 
is  of  more  than  passing  note.  The  con 
certo  was  by  George  Frederick  Boyle,  i 
young  Australian,  and  was  played  b: 
Finest  Hutcheson,  also  an  Australian 
Both  live  now  in  Baltimore,  where  the: 
are  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Peabody  Insti 
lute.  Mr.  Hutcheson  lias  several  time 
played  in  New  York,  but  Mr.  Boyle’ 
name  was  hitherto  strange  to  the  Nev 
York  public,  though  he  has  composed  in 
dustriously.  . 

His  concerto  is  an  interesting  eompos!| 
tion,  showing  unquestionably  talent  an<[ 
originality,  though  the  talent  lias  stall,  hL 
some  ways,  to  " find  itself.’’  Mr.  BoylJ 
thinks  and  writes  in  modern  idioms.  Tli-r 
manner  of  the  modern 'French  school  haJ 
| not  escaped  his  notice  entirely.  thougl| 
his  music  is  by  no  means  cast  in  It 


, . , t V?  i „ tVow  1 formulas.  Nor  has  lie  sought  to  avoi.1 

third  act  could  cause  only  regret.  1 e usual  methods  in  the  construction  of  .soil 
was  a competent  choir  of  Y allcyrs,  and  Mr. 


Hertz  conducted  with  enthusiasm.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 

freat  waves  of  emotional  music  written 
v Wagner  for  the  last,  scene  between 
Wotan  and  Briinnhilde  appeared  yester- 
day afternoon  in  sharp  profiles  rather 
than  in  solid  masses. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 


A New  Plano  Concerto  by  a Composer 
Living  in  Baltimore. 

There  was  another  Philharmonic  con- 
cert at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  This 
time  a novelty  came  from  Baltimore  to 
add  festivity  to  the  programme.  Ac- 
cording to  the  programme,  it  was  a con- 
certo for  piano  and  orchestra  in  D minor, 
but  as  there  are  no  such  things  as  a piano 
and  orchestra  in  D minor,  it  was  obviously 
the  concerto  Which  was  in  that  key.  This 
concerto  was  composed  by  George  Fred- 
erick Boyle,  who  was  born  in  Australia 
in  1886  and  is  now  a professor  in  the  Pea- 
body Conservatory  of  Music.  Baltimore. 
His  associate  in  that  institution.  Ernest 


the 


DO 


usual  methods  in  the  construction  of  -sol 
concertos.  There  is  a long  orchestral  in 
troduction;  the  opening  of  the  first  move 
merit  has  a gloomy  and  propulsive  en 
ergy,  which  continues  through  much  o 
this  movement.  The  intermezzo  is  of  un 
conventional  character,  of  a rhapsodical 
spirit,  and  there  are  interesting  rhytluni| 
cdl  characteristics  in  this.  The  last  it 
much  involved  in  brilliant  passage  work 
and  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  less  con 
sistency  and  continuity  in  its  develop 
ment  ilian  the  other  two.  Mr.  Boylr 
has  real  musical  ideas  that  lie  has  ex 
.pressed  with  skill  in  this  concerto.  Hi 
/harmonic  treatment  of  them  is  wholl; 
modern  in  feeling,  sometimes  courting  dls 
sonance,  sometimes  hinting  at  the  char 
acteristic.  intervals  and  progressions  tha 
have  come  out  of  Paris.  But  the  must 
has  an  individual  stamp  and  is  far  re 
moved  from  the  commonplace. 

The  composer’s  style  is  very  free  am 
fluent,  fully  commanding  the  nioderi 
pianistic  idiom  and  making  the  instruct 
ment  "sound”;  perhaps  thefe  devolve:] 
upon  the  solo  performer  something  of  aij 
excess  of  complicated  and  elaborate  pas 
sage  work.  The  orchestration  is  skillfu 
and  sonorous;  and  the  work  as  a wlioli 
is  extremely  effective  and  "'grateful’ 
for  tile  solo  player.  Mr.  Hutcheson 
played  it  with  much  brilliancy  am 
power,  possibly  with  somewhat  mori 
stress  upon  these  qualities  than  upon  thi 
deeper  intentions  of  the  composer,  bu 
certainly  with  much  zeal  and  conviction 
Mr.  Boyle  himself  conducted,  and  bott 
the  composer  and  the  player  were  warm 


i;  - 


effe 


Hutcheson,  was  the  soloist,  and  Mr.  

Stransky  temporarily  resigned  the  baton  be, 


to  the  composer. 

Mr.  Boyle  is  a very  young  composer 
and  his  concerto  showed  that  he  has 
gifts  worth  cultivating.  The  thematic 
materials  of  the  composition  were  dig- 
nified and  musical  in  character  and  they 
had  in  them  the  promise  of  most  interest- 
ing development.  But  the  composer 
with  the  prodigality  of  youth  strove  to 
put  into  the  piano  part  such  a prodigious 
wealth  of  figuration  and  technical  efflor- 
escence that,  he  left  himself  little  room 
for  working  out  of  a more  solid  musical 
character . 

The  first  and  second  movements  of  the 
ooncerto  are  connected,  the  first  lull  stop 
being  made  at  the  end  of  the  second. 
The  most  satisfying  musical  effect  was 
made  by  this  slow  movement,  albeit  its 
cantilena  was  somewhat  broken  and  dis- 
jointed. But  it  had  something  more 
like  what  the  Germans  call  “stimmung” 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  Mr.  Hutche- 
son p laved  his  part  of  the  concerto  brill 


the  middle  of  CCsar  Franck's  oratorio  o 
" The  Redemption  ” had  been  played  ir 
New  York  before,  but  not  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society;  nor  is  It  likely  to  be  r 
permanent  addition  to  its  repertory.  Tin 
music  seems  to  lack  much  of  the  char- 
acteristic flavor  of  C&sar  Franck.  1 
has.  of  course,  a significance  of  its  owr 
in  the  scheme  of  the  oratorio,  hut.  playec 
as  a cornet  piece,  is  rather  dull  music. 

Not  so  is  Schubert’s  overture  to  “ Ro 
samunde,"  with  which  the  programnu 
opened— music  that  is  as  fresh  and  do 
lightful  to-day  as  it  was  ninety  years 
ago,  and  that  Mr.  Stransky  played  witl 
a quite  special  delicacy,  animation,  anr 
euphony.  Tschaikowsky's  fourtli  symphonjl 
came  at  th<-  end,  and  in  this  Mr.  Stran-I 
sky  sought  sincerely  for  true  musical  red 
suits  rather  than  ifor  those  that  would! 
easiest  make  a sensation,  though  these! 
lie  at  times  near  the  surface,  especially! 
in  the  last  movement,  which,  for  all  th<l 
haunting  charm  of  the  folk  time  used  ir| 
It.  is  not  a stranger  to  blatant  vulgarity 


So: 


to' 


excellence  and  clearness  “of  his  'oh-- :otv  cently  and  the  ballet  did  the  best  it  knew 
in  whi<  h few  o ' ills  v.'inpanions  equaled  how 
him.  Mme.  Moron's  S.egllnde  is  on l 


'fitly,  but  not  always  with  clarity.  The 
vther  numbers  on  the  programme  were 
.Schubert's  “Rosamunde”  overture,  the 


“Morceau  Symphonique"  from  Franck's 
“Redemption”  and  Tschaikowsky's 
fourth  symphony. 


GLUCK  AT  THE  OPERA. 


“Die  Walkure.” 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  second  of  th  | 
‘ Ring”  performances  took  place,  this  havl 
Ing  been  the  first  presentation  this  year  of 
the  "Walkiire.”  In  some  ways  it  was  exl 
cellent,  whereas  in  others  it  was  unsatlsl 
factory.  Mme.  Morena — her  first  appearanel 
this  year — was  the  Sieglinde,  Mme.  Gadski 
the  Briinnhilde,  and » Mme.  Matzcnaue 
Fricka.  Siegmund  was  sung  by  Hensel,  Wo 
tan  by  Well,  and  Hundlng  by  Ruysdael. 


■t  was  a pleasure  (o  see  Mine.  Moreua 
once  more  In  (he  role  of  Sieglinde;  she  is 
beautiful  to  look  at,  and  her  expressive" face 
pictures  Sieglinde's  joy  and  woe  with  equal 
success.  Her  acting  is  characterized  by  much  i 
warmth,  and  yesterday  her  voice  was  in  bet-  J 
ter  condition,  especially  in  the  upper  regis- 
ter, than  it  has  been  at  times.  Miv  Hensel 
| was  a fairly  good  Siegmund.  He  acts  and 
^ looks  the  part  well,  but  is  not  so  happy 
[vocally.  Many  of  his  upper  notes  were  flat 
and  he  has  forced  a lyric  voice  to  become  j 
dramatic,  quite  against  its  possibilities,  and! 
he  seems  to  have  destroyed  whatever  sensu-J 
ous  beauty  It  may  once  have  possessed.  Hel 
sings  constantly  with  a white  voice  causeill 
by  forcing.  As"he  is  young,  he  may  easiljf 
cure  these  defects,  if  he  is  willing  to  ehange\ 
his  method. 

Mine.  Gadski  and  Mme.  Matzenauer  were 
both  in  splendid  voice,  and,  moreover,  each 
was  a picture  in  her  way — Fricka  majestic 
and  commanding,  a goddess,  indeed,  and 
Briinnhilde,  youthful,  slim,  full  of  vitality./ 
The  duel  between  the  two  dominating  force/ 
for  the  control  of  Wotan  was  the  striking 
one.  Contracted  with  them  he  seemed  a 
weak  creature  indeed.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  Weil  has  adopted 
the  prevailing  German  conception  of 
the  arbiter  of  Volsung  destinies.  He  is  no 
worse,  no  better  than  the  recent  Wotans 
we  have  seen.  Here  is  no  god,  simply  a 
cross  man  who  sputters  and  makes  every  one 
else  suffer  for  his  sins.  He  bullies  Brtinn- 
hilde  because  he  may,  and  gives  in  w’eakiy 
to  Fricka  because  he  must.  There  is  no 
dignity  about  this  conception  of  Brtinn- 
hilde  s father.  Mr.  Weil  sings  the  part  very 
W'ell ; less  explosively  than  some  Wotans  J 
we  have  heard,  for  which  much  thanks. 
Mr.  Ruysdael  was  a gigantic  and  satisfac-  j 
tory  Hunding.  The  orchestra  was  superb 
under  Mr.  Hertz's  enthusiastic  leadership. 
He  wisely  and  liberally  cut  the  score,  and, 
beginning  at  1:30,  or  a bit  later,  finished 
the  opera  at  5:12.  Bravo,  Mr.  Hertz. 

The  least  satisfactory  features  of  the  per- 
formance were  scenic.  The  scenery  of  the 
second  act  does  not  improve  upon  acquaint- 
ance. It  is  the  least  satisfactory  setting 
the  "Walkiire”  has  ever  had  in  New  York. 
There  is  no  effect  of  height  and  grandeur  i 
such  as  there  should  be.  The  clouds  seemed 
to  be  having  a vacation,  for  long  before  the 
fight,  and  while  Hunding  and  Siegmund 
[were  supposed  to  be  lost  in  their  mazes,  they 
[were  hastily  run  up  out  of  sight,  and  the 
[consequent  effect  of  the  too-visible  struggle, 
the  stepping  out  of  Wotan  from  a hole  in 
the  scenery  and  the  hasty  descent  of  a steep 
flight  of  stairs  by  Briinnhilde— all  left  with 
no  protecting  veil— were  raw,  to  say  the 
least.  In  the  last  act  the  Valkyries  arrived 
in  lady-like  fashion  on  pleasant  summer 
£ clouds,  with  no  lightning  flash  of  warning, 

Jj  while  one  overworked  d rip,  representing  a 
J [few  harmless  clouds,  moved  up  and  down 
apparently  by  clock-work,  so  insistent  was 
jjj  its  movement,  until  finally  it  became  an  ob- 
session. On  the  other  hand,  the  magic  fire 
<vas  better  than  usual,  so  far  as  the  quantity 
[if  flame  was  concerned.  The  Roman-candle 
“■  effects  might  well  be  spared. 


[(ibis  day  of  remarkable  technique.  The 
composer  was  fortunate  to  have  such  an  in- 
j terpreter  for  his  work, 

[ Franck’s  "Morceau  Symphonique”  is  not 
( calculated  to  convert  those  who  are  skep- 
j tical  as  to  his  greatness.  In  common  with 
all  the  moderns,  he  has  a great  command  of 
orchestral  effects,  but  what  does  that  count 
unless  there  are  ideas  to  express?  In  the 
first  and  last  numbers  of  the  programme 
there  were  ideas  in  abundance.  Schubert’s 
"Rosamunde”  is  full  of  them,  fresh,  spon- 
taneous, altogether  lovely;  and  the  Tchai- 
kovsky symphony  is  crowded  with  beau- 
ties, beauties  of  invention  as  well  as  of  or- 
chestration. Mr.  Stransky’s  reading  of  it 
was  stirring  and  splendid  from  the  first 
dramatic  “kernel  of  the  symphony,’’  the  fate 
motive,  as  Tchaikovsky  says,  to  the  jubilant 
ending,  where  he  and  hi!)  men  rose  to  a 
great  climax.  The  second  and  third  move- 
ments are  altogether  the  most  fascinating. 
The  luscious  melody  of  the  slow  movement 
sounds  like  the  gentle  melancholy  cooing 
of  a wood  dove,  then  loses  itself  for  a few 
measures  in  the  intoxicating  memories  of 
youth,  only  to  return  once  more  to  its  half- 
happy  sadness.  However,  it  is  in  the  “piz- 
zicato ostinato”  that  Tchaikovsky  does  his 
greatest  work.  It  sounds  like  a Mephisto- 
phelian  serenade  played  on  a giant  guitar, 
rising  and  falling  from  an  uncanny  pianis- 
simo to  an  equally  unearthly  mezzo,  forte. 
and  breaking  off  in  the  middle,  with 
a hint  of  a distant  military  band,  the 
martial  sound  of  trombones,  the  squeal  of 
piccolos.  This  is  soon  cut  short  by  the  re- 
iturn  of  the  pizzicato  for  all  the  strings,  an 
inspiration  of  genius  in  the  matter  of  or- 
chestral color.  The  orchestra  showed  its 
virtuosity  by  performing  this  difficult  move- 
iment  as  if  they  had  been  one  man.  No  or- 
chestra could  have  surpassed  them,  and 
when  it  conies  to  color  and  body  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  another  to  equal  them. 

There  was  a most  welcome  change  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  hall  last  night,  which 
made  the  music  still  more  enjoyable.  As- 
surance has  been  given  that  Philharmonic 
audiences,  at  any  rate,  will  no  longer  be 
compelled  to  breathe  carbonic  acid  gas  in- 
stead of  air. 
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when  tlie  latter  achieves  its  highest  'estates 

and  becomes  re-creation.  One  thing  can  me‘  Masgie  1 eyte  and  Edmor.c 
to©  Said  Of  t.lio  Pon pm-t r» if  d ; a ...  „ l.  i C*.  t f*  m rt  + in  OIH  Cnmve 


son  (who  deserved  well  at  the  hands  of 
the  audience),  was  a pity-creation  is 
loftier  process  than  interpretation,  even! 


Clement  in  Old  Frenh  Songs. 

The  last  of  this  season's  series  of  Chan! 
ions  en  Crinoline  arranged  by  Mrs.  It.  'V 
Tawkesworth  were  given  yesterday  morn 
ng  at  the  Plaza  before  a large  and  fash 


.....  ' - < * • tiniift  ua.il 

t be  said  of  the  concerto— It  did  not  lower  the 
| dignity  of  a Philharmonic  Society’s  pro- 
gramme,  as  some  other  compositions  per- 
j formed  this  year  have  done. 

n’rarT  hy^’Phon*c  fragment  from  C£sar  ng  at.  the  Plaza  before  a large  and  fash 
c s a Redemption,"  also  played  (aslonable  assembly.  The  artists  were  Mm 
',e  overture  to  "Rosamunde”  and  Maggie  Teyte,  Edmond  Clement,  Mm 
i nl0Wf,ky  3 fourth  symphony),  was  a Annie  Louise  David,  harpist,  and  Cliarle 
quasi-novelty,  though  we  believe  it  has Kurth,  flautist.  Andre  Benoit  was  at  th 
been  heard  here  since  Mr.  Walter  Dam-p5a"°- 

rosch  brought  it  out  in  New  York  for  the  . Tho  sita??  was  set  to  represent  the  gar 
first  time  some  six  vears  a P-n  ..  , dens  ,at.  Versailles,  and  the  artists  ap 

enthnai.  ome  slx years  aS°-  To  share  the  peared  m French  Court  costumes.  Tin 
eiunusiasm  of  the  disciples  of  Ceaarpro8Tamm®  was  made  up  of  old  French 
Franck  touching  this  and  much  else  of  his3onss  and  arias  al)d  duets  from  French 

™hHous°nm™HSt  beCTe  imbUed  With  the°.T!mre  were  a number  of  luncheon  par 
eligious  mysticism  which  seems  to  come11®  after  the  entertainment.  A mom 
naturally  to  the  French,  but  with  -rea*  I1?0*®  giving  small  affairs  were  Mrs.  Ste 
difficulty  to  the  people  of  remoter  >r»  7 p.h,cn  H; PgU-  Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Whit 
origin  i remoter  Teutonic  ridge,  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Whitney,  Mr? 

*m  i ne  composition  has  moments  ofEastman  Johnson,  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin' 
lofty  beauty,  especially  in  its  contrasts  ofan.a  Mrs-  William  H.  Wickham.  r 

moods;  but  unless  one  can  nut  i ■ Among  the  boxholders  and  subscribers 

aesthetic  iudsrment  L « aMde  hls  K'ese5,t,  were  Mrs.  .T.  Herbert  Johnson 
_ , ...  J gment  m favor  of  pious  senti- Mrs.  Charles  W.  Harkness,  Mrs.  John  O 

mentality  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  ,HJ  F^ney  Van  Buren'  Mrs.  John  D.  Arch 
dignity,  beauty  and  propriety  in  the  imm  Mrs.  Sylvester  L.  Schoonmaker,  Mrs 

bone  theme  which  we  farl„  ' the  lrom-limii  Gould,  Mrs.  Barclay  Parsons,  Mrs. 
, ’ nlch’  we  fancy,  was  intended  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Mrs.  Bertram  Borden, 

by  B ranck  to  be  a symbol  of  phric..  Mrs.  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  and 
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ITALIAN  MUSICIANS 
FILL  A 
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koBETANZ”  AT  THE  OPERA 


„,A‘  ‘he  ope^-last  night  Thuilie’s  opera, 

Lobetanz,”  was  repeated.  Despite  its  ad-l 
mirable  music,  its  beautiful  stage  pictures1 
and  its  excellent  performance  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  opera  brings  that  conviction 
to  thq  mind  of  the  listener  which  is  essen- 
jtiai  to  its  recognition  as  a really  great 
work  of  art.  It  is  too  incongruous ; too 
| full  of  evidences  that  the  librettist  and 
composer  were  novices  in  their  art.  Every 
scene  has  a prototype,  and  every  prototype 
'is  a masterpiece  in  its  place.  But  what 
have  these  prototypes  to  do  with  the  drama 

[Lobetanz”?  It  is  built  on  them-crudely  

built  on  them,  of  course — that  nniv 

Obvious.  Careless  minded  persons  have  MK  CONSOLO  PLAYS  PIANC 

said  that  the  whole  thing  is  comic  opera  

and  that  the  likenesses  do  not  matter.  But 

if  an  artist  reproduces  a familiar  thine  Early  Concerto  of  Giovanni  Sgambai 
(whether  musical,  dramatic  or  pictorial) 
so  obviously  that  it  cannot  fail  of  notice 
he  does  it  either  for  the  purpose  of  parody 
or  as  a confession  that  he  needs  it  and  can- 
not invent  anything  in  its  place.  The 
liorettist  of  "Lobetanz,”  though  a great 
poet,  was  a novice  as  a dramatist.  There 
were  operatic  scenes  which  all  the  world 


Compositions  From  the  Sunn 
Land  Give  Much  Pleasure  to 
the  Symphony  Audience. 


Performed  for  First  Time 
in  This  City. 


Before  depart  ing  on  a tour  of  two  weekt 
Walter  Damrosch  and  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  offered  an  audience 
at  the  Century  Theatre  yesterday  after- 


~ VY  UI  1U 

knew,  and  which  he  recognized  as  i 

a rCect  ve  noon  a concert  or  Italian  music.  The 

programme  embraced  compositions 


A New  Pianoforte  Concerto  at 
I the  Philharmonic. 


written  in  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth  anc 
twentieth  centuries.  The  list  began  wit' 
a string  concerto  of  Vivaldi,  arranged  b: 


Philharmonic  Concert. 

Mr.  Stransky  has  a rare  gift  for  pro- 
gramme-making, and  he  appeals  to  all 
astes  in  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  Since  he  arrived,  the  variety  has 
teen  surprising  and  most  welcome.  There 
“ iave  been  few  repetitions,  in  spite  of  the 
[lumber  of  concerts,  and  these  repetitions 
ave  been  of  masterpieces  only,  such  com- 
losit.ions  as  it  would  be  a delight  to  hear 
igain  and  again  each  year.  Last  night’s 
cncert  once  more  proved  the  catholicity 
f Mr.  Stransky’s  taste,  Schubert’s  melo- 
,k  liious  “Rosamunde”  overture,  which  was 
flayed  most  beautifully;  a concerto  for 
tt  fiano  and  orchestra  written  by  a young 
[J  \ustralian,  George  Frederick  Boyle,  and 
layed  by  another  Australian,  Ernest  Hutch- 
J son ; Cesar  Franck’s  “Morceau  Sympho- 
s ilque,”  from  "The  Redemption,”  and  last, 
jj  tut  far  from  least,  Tchaikovsky’s  fourth 
y inphony,  the  one  he  wrote  especially  for 
is  friend,  Mme.  von  Meek,  and  which  he 
alls  “our  symphony”  in  his  letters  to  her. 
Ik  Mr.  Boyle  conducted  his  own  composi- 
iffion,  aud  conducted  it  well.  The  first 
novement  .contains  the  most  interesting 
v naterial,  some  of  it  piquantly  so,  but  Mr. 

Is  loyle  has  hardly  enough  to  say  to  make 
iit  he  subject  last  as  long  as  is  necessary  to 
ill  ill  out  the  concerto  form,  although  he 
as  had  the  wisdom  net  to  make  his  com- 
fy .csition  over-long.  Mr.  Hutcheson  played 
t admirably,  with  a technical  command  of 
he  key-board  which  is  noticeable  even  in 


Concerts  by  the  Philharmonic  Society 
follow  so  fast  upon  each  other’s  heels  now- 
adays that  it  is  almost  a weariness  to 
read  even  the  merest  record  of  their  de- 
vils. It  is  therefore  always  a pleasure 
when  curiosity  is  irritated,  or  attention 
Piqued,  by  a novelty  in  the  programmes 
or  particular  excellence  in  the  perform- 
ances. Both  things  happened  to  the  audi- 
'ences  in  attendance  on  the  concerts 
[of  Thursday  evening  and  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  solo  feature  of  the  con- 
certs was  music  composed  and  performed 
by  musicians  from  tile  Antipodes.  Mr. 
Ernest  Hutcheson,  whom  we  have  known 
for  a decade  as  a pianist  whose  ministra- 
tions have  gone  out  from  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory at  Baltimore  (he  used  to  play 
duets  with  Mr.  Randolph),  played  the  solo 
part  of  a pianoforte  concerto  in  D minor 
composed  by  George  Frederick  Boyle,  who 
[conducted  the  orchestra  on  both  occasions. 
Mr.  Boyle  is  also  a resident  of  Baltimore 
just  now,  but  he  and  Mr.  Hutcheson  are 
English  Australians — or  Australian  Eng- 
ishmen— Mr.  Boyle  hailing  from  Sydney, 
Mr.  Hutcheson  from  Melbourne.  Consider- 
ing their  blood  and  musical  training,  the 
fact  that  they  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  earth  is  inconsequential. 
Mr.  Boyle's  composition  smacks  of  Eu- 
rope (it  is  a little  more  Germanic- 
Gallic  than  Anglican),  and  so  does 
Mr.  Hutcheson’s  playing.  There  Is  a ster- 
ling quality  in  it.  It  is  virile  in  idea, 
strong,  assertive-perhaps  not  thoroughly 
well  balanced  as  between  the  solo  instru- 
ment and  its  associates.  He  does  not  quite 
carry  out  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  concerto  form— i.  e.,  of  a controversy 
between  the  two  agencies-for  the  orchestra 
begins  timidly  and  the  pianoforte  with  al- 
most impertinent  assurance,  and  though 
the  orchestra  plucks  up  courage  later,  it 
is  plain  throughout  that  the  composer  was 
thinking  always  more  of  the  solo  instru- 
ment than  of  its  companions.  But  there 
are  few  concertos  in  which  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  Mr.  Boyle  never  permits  his  or- 
chestra to  sink  to  the  level  of  a mere  ac- 
companist. If  there  is  a fault  in  his  concer- 
to m this  respect  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  I 
composer  seemed  to  have  less  command  of 
the  orchestral  than  of  the  pianoforte  lan-  [ 
guage.  And  so  the  public  seemed  disposed  | 
to  pay  greater  tribute  to  the  solo  perform- 
er than  to  the  composer  of  the  music  [ 
which,  without  disrespect  to  Mr,  Hutche- 


-the  scene  between  Parsifal  and  the  Flower 
Maidens ; the  scenes  in  “Die  Meistersinger” 
and  Tannhauser,”  at  the  song  contests  • the 
love  scene  in  “Tristan  und  Isolde”;  the  for- 
est scene  in  "Siegfried"  ; the  last  scene  in.  _r  , : " - • j ■= 

"Tannhauser,"  These  he  welded  together  in  “lm  ®panko-  This  delightful  composi 
most  incongruous  fashion  to  tell  a story  A^on’  Wlth  its  clear  cut  melodies  and  iti 
which  has  real  poetic  beauty,  and  which  in&enious  treatment  of  the  concertioi 
has  haunted  the  human  imagination  in  its  !instrumente.  and  with  the  bright  contrast 
essentials  for  ages— in  fact,  ever  since  the  made  with  the  tutti  passages  was  appar 
Orphic  myth  came  into  existence.  But  be-  ently  enjoyed  greatly  by  the  audienc 
cause  he  did  not  know  how  to  invent,  or  Messrs.  Man nes  and  Saslavsky  played  th 
construct,  he  brought  them  into  company  iSolo  parts  skilfully. 

awkwardly,  rudely,  inconsistently,  and  The  second  number  was  far  removei 
io  bed  an  excellent  musician  of  an  oppor-  in  style  from  the  first.  This  second  wa 
nlViri6  a lyric  drama  which  has  Rossini’s  familiar  “William  Tell”  overture 
.1 F.  muslc  ln  ]t  t0  EtamP  it  as  a It  was  most  brilliantly  performed  by  th 


I masterpiece. 


The  careless  attitude  of  some  critics  that 
"Lobetanz”  is  merely  a comic  opera  will 
never  save  it.  It  was  conceived  in  a serious 
romantic  vein  by  both  poet  and  composer 
So  small  is  the  knowledge  of  its  real 
nature  that  even  its  title  has  been  mlsin 
terpreted.  “Lobetanz”  is  not  “Merry 
Dance,”  but  the  name  of  a dance  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  It  is  what  in  the  six- 
teenth century  in  Germany  was  called 
"Verlobungstanz”  — a betrothal  dance 
which  in  at  least  one  section  of  Germany 
was  practised  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
young  people  into  company  in  the  hope 
that  marriage  engagements  might  ensue. 

the  dances  which  are  now  occupying 
Zffsrge  part  ofi  the  public  attention,  they 
T^rally  called  for  the  attention  of  the  legal 
officials,  But  some  of  the  old  German  folk 
songs  tell  of  "Lobetanze"  in  which  the 
qnigeis  participated  in  heaven. 

* Dort  in  dem  Himmel, 

Das  ist  ein  Lobetanz: 

Dort  tanzen  alle  Engel 
Dm  einen  Rosenkranz. 


orchestra.  The  applause  showed  t.ha 
the  wizardry  of  the  Meyerbeer  of  th 
south  (but  a greater  than  Meyerbeer  c 
the  north)  had  lost  none  of  its  potency 
The  theatrical  eloquence  of  the  old  ove? 
ture  could  hardly  make  itself  more  clearl; 
felt  than  it  did  yesterday,  when  the  wor 
was  included  in  a programme  of  piece 
of  higher  artistic  quality  than  it  coul 
boast.  / 

The  third  number  was  Giovanni  Sga4, 
bati’s  piano  concerto,  which  stran/r 
enough  had  then  to  obtain  its  first  heS  jt 
in  this  city.  The  work  is  more  than  thin 
years  old  and  it  is  little  short  of  wonderfi 
that  local  pianists  have  not  taken  it  u{ 
It  is  indeed  not  a masterpiece,  but  it  i 
replete  with  alluring  qualities  both  fo 
the  player  and  the  hearer.  Its  theme 
are  attractive,  its  developments  occup; 
the  solo  performer  and  keep  him  in  th 
foreground  of  the  picture,  and  yet  never 
theless  the  orchestra  has  interest.ini 
things  to  sing  and  its  music  is  organicalh 
united  with  that  of  the  piano  part. 

The  piano  is  called  upon  to  sing  charm 
ing  legato  melodies  and  to  flash  througl 


Even  the  Virgin  Mary  is  pictured  as 
taking  part  in  this  ancient  dance.  The 

final  scene  of  Thuilie’s  opera,  in  which  scintillating  technical  figure7artistica' 
executioner,  judge  and  everybody  in  then  derived  a-  al^xb,lca 

scene  begin  to  waltz  to  the  fiddler’s  tunJ  H subject  matt 

before  the  scaffold  and  in  the  presence  o3  comP°«tion  The  first  movemei 

tlie  moribund  heroine,  is  so  utterly  ineon-jl  , . 1 13  .a  rl^e  *°°  ^onS'  18  the  me 
and  inartistic  that 


gruous  and  inartistic  that  an  effort  war 
made  in  Munich  (where  the  composer  livec 
and  was  much  admired)  to  save  the  opera 
by  eliminating  the  dance.  It  failed;  anc 
so  did  the  opera.  That  will  also  be  iti 
fate  here:  but  for  the  sake  of  the  mush 
it  might  be  wished  that  the  artistic  intelli 
gence  of  the  Opera  House  had  turner 
toward  it  before  its  career  (doomed  to  hi 
| short)  had  begun 

i Caruso  will  not  fendure  forever;  some 
| body  ought  to  be  looking  out  for  a reper 
,tory.  Just  no-  Wagner  is  a particular 
blessing.  h.  E.  K. 


elaborately  constructed  of  the  three, 
is  the  music  of  a scholar  who  is  also 
pianist  and  a real  composer.  The  cf 
denza  is  masterly. 

The  short  romanza,  which  is  the  slo' 
movement,  is  charming  and  provide 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  piano’ 
best  powers  in  the  matter  of  sustainin 
tone,  rhe  third  movement  is  in  a measur 
disappointing,  for  the  reason  that  th 
promising  first  theme  does  not  yiel 
ml'ch,  °i  substance  in  the  development 
and  the  second  theme  is  almost  trivial. 


40 


| But  on  the  whole  it  i.s  a good  concerto 
and  the  piano  part  is  so  grateful  that 
players  ought  to  give  tpe  composition 
their  attention.  Even  a mediocre  pianist 
might  hope  lor  some  success  with  the 
work.  Ernesto  Consolo,  who  played  the 
piano  yesterday,  has  hitherto  been  heard 

n rthfirvtKfti-  irmcip  ortict  Knt  ha 


' where piotnmg  else  Is  fashionable.  GIo- 
vauni  SSarhbati’s  concerto  for  pianoforte 
refeelved  its  first  performance  in  Mew 
York  tin  tiiis  occasion. 

As  long  ago  as  18&2  the  composer,  who 

li  T 3 & ...  ..  k..lllUn4  M 1 


le  a pupil  of  Liszt  and  a brilliant  pianist, 
played  the  work  in  London  at  a con- 


cert  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
It  seemed  hard  to  understand  yesterday 
whv  the  concerto  had  waited  so  long  for 
a New  York  hearing.  It  Is  interesting 
t ul  1 of  nobility  of  purpose  and  serious.' 


Mostly7 IT a chamber  music  artist,  but  he  . "ess  of  intent  Perhans  It  Ib  Just  this 
disclosed  the  right  to  be  accepted  in  the  Glcomin'  popuhir  m‘S  P 

ranks  of  the  virtuosi.  His  performance  -rh0  r0mance,  which  is  the  second  move- 
was  technically  good,  and  in  some  pas-  ment  of  the  work,  seems  little  short 
sages  excellent,  while  his  musical  appre-  0f  being  inspired.  The  pianist  plays  a 
ciation  of  the  concerto  and  his  com-  melody  In  sustained  notes,  while  his 
munication  of  it  to  his  hearers  wholly  other  finger,  play  a 

&CMiiir&Di6.  osDPPiallv  when  the  music  receives  such 

The  other  numbers  on  the  Programme  was  yesterday’s, 

were  Sinigaglia  s overture  to  Le  Barutle  .flie  first  m0vement  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Chiozotte,  ” two  intermezzi  from  Wolf-  serious  dialogue  between  the  piano  and 
Ferrari's  “Jewels  of  tho  Madonna,”  soon  the  orchestra,  beginning  with  a very 
tp  be  given  here  by  Mr.  Dippel's  com-  long  introduction  for  the^  orchestra.^  aacr 


Signor  Sgaml>ati~  nm.-n  has  been*  sadb 

and  undeservedly  neglected.  As  one  ol  the 
few  Italian  composers  who  have  devot  - 1 
their  attention  to  higher  musical  forms  than 
the  opera  he  has  deserved  better  at  our 
hands.  There  was  too  much  raggedness  in 
the  orchestral  part  to  encourage  a very 
energetic  expression  of  opinion  concerning 
the  work  as  a whole,  but  there  was  no 
denying  the  original  charm  of  the  gecond 
movement — a romanza — in  which  Mr.  t on- 
solo  produced  a really  astonishing  effect 
in  broad  cantilena  by  skilful  use  of  the 

performance 


VJJ  ut 5 YCH  HCIO  KfJ  u 

pany,  and  the  intermezzo  from  Puccini’s 
“Manon  Lescaut.”  Since  the  intermezzi 


from  the  Wolf-Ferrari  opera  could  sig- 


nify but  little  apart  from  their  surrounc, 
lags,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  comment 
on  them  till  they  make  their  proper  bow 
in  the  opera  house. 


RUSSIAN  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


Fourth  Popular  Sunday  Afternoon  Per- 
formance With  a Varied  Programme. 

The  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
its  fourth  popular  Sunday  afternoon  con- 
cert yesterday  at  Carnegie  Hall.  There 

were  two  soloists, Luba  d ’Alexandrowskay  a 

a young  Russian  pianist  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Mme.  Namara-Toye,  the  young 
California  soprano,  who  had  made  a 
first  appearance  here  at  the  society  s 
concert  last  Saturday  evening.  Con- 
ductor Altschuler's  programme  was  of  an 
extremely  varied  texture,  but  appropri- 
ate for  the  occasion  and  of  much  interest. 
It  contained  Rimsky-Korsakov's  sym- 
phonic suite“Scheherazade,  "Grieg's  piano- 
forte concerto,  a serenade  by  Mary  Law- 
rence Townsend  (first  time),  a berceuse 
and  “Dance  of  the  Gnomes,”  from  the 
suite  “Nur  and  Anitra,”  by  Ilyinsky;  two 
Caucasian  sketches,  “In  the  Aul”  and 
: “Maroh  Sardar,”  by  Ippolitow  Ivanow. 
and  two  arias  from  Verdi’s  Trayiata^ 
Mozart’s  “Marriage  of  Figaro 


which  the  piano  alternates  with  the  in- 
struments. The  finale  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a rondo. 

Ernesto  Consolo  played  the  work  yes- 
terday,  and  played  it  well.  His  perform- 
ance of  the  second  movement  was  leally 
remarkable.  ,,  

The  other  novelty  on  the  progi  amine 
was  the  performance  of  the  two  inter 
mezzi  from  Wolf- Ferrari's  new  work, 
Giojelll  della  Madonna.  As  the  opera 
itself  is  to  be  heard  at  the  Metropolitan 
within  the  month,  it  does  not  seem  nec- 
essary to  make  any  extended  oonament 
on  these  excerpts,  except  to  say  that 


from  the  stage  that  Mr.  Burrian  was 

hoarse,  and  that  Mr.  Hensel  would  replace 
him  in  the  title  r61e.  It  may  be  said  in 
the  latter's  favor  that  he  somewhat  im- 
proved the  impression  he  created  in 
"Walkiire”  last  week.  His  singing,  while 
far  from  perfect,  was  a good  deal  better, 
and  he  forced  his  voice  less.  To  the  eye 
Mr.  Hensel  Is  a pleasing  Siegfried— tall, 
slender,  and  really  youthful  in  appearance. 

HiS  acting,  unfortunately,  was  marred  by  I^Jrinei 


chorus  d 

inunclw 
Engliti  : 
0(  chorus 
Other  i 
the  brida 
dollne." « 
and  the 
composer 


1 1 JO  cavv*«oi  “ 

exaggerated  posings  and  posturings— par- 
ticularly in  the  first  act.  Mr.  Hensel  should 


sostenuto  pedal.  The  solo  Uvuift»»j  

was  throughout  solid,  dignified  and  brilliant  remember  that  dramatic  emphasis  is  not  Ujr  $ibin' 
and  did  honor  to  the  composer  as  well  as  ^ by  waving  an(i  flourishing  one's* 

the  player.  arms  ,ike  a windmill.  Mme.  Morena  was 


| last  rear, 
-veral « 


. . ttIUlD  «•  4 ^ , . 

A novelty  which  challenged  more  interest  beautiful  and  appealing  as  Brunhil  c,  u 

.X. V./.H  irnivo  SPY  P re  IV 


on  tnese  cxcui  ina,  f1  v r.„nrtirdi 

thev  bear  out  the  composer  s assertion 
thlt  this  work  Is  not  written  In  the  style 


of  his  other  operas  which  have  been 
heard  here,  and  to  mention  the  fact  that 
the  audience  received  their . performanc 
with  enthu.gia.sm.  „ 

The  orchestra,  in  la,1’*.  t-V-. 
tie.  It  gave  a really  inspiring  perfoi 
ance  of  Rossini's  'overture  to  “ William 
Tell,"  which  seldom  of  late  years  re- 
ceives a place  in  serious  symphonic 
schemes.  It  seems  necessary  here  to 
compliment  Mr.  Barrere  and  the  other 
[Soloists  called  for  in  this  score.  The  pro- 
gramme further  included  one  of  Vivaldi’s 
1 concertos  for  strings,  arranged  by  Sam 
Franko,  and  probably  Played  by  him  at 
one  of  his  Concerts  of  Old  Music,  and 
the  intermezzo  from  Puccini's  “ Manon 
Lescaut." 


ALEXANDER  HEINEMANN. 


German  Lieder  Singer  Gives  a Con- 
cert in  the  Belasco  Theatre. 


(because  of  circumstances)  proved  much 
less  interesting  than  the  concerto.  This 
was  an  excerpt  (or  two  excerpts — orches- 
tral Intermezzi)  from  VVolf-Ferrart' s latest 
opera.  "I  Giojelli  della  Madonna,”  which 
thus  far  has  been  heard  only  in  Berlin  and 
Chicago.  The  pieces  did  not  measure  up  to 
what  the  other  works  of  the  composer  jus- 
tified the  listeners  in  expecting.  Obviously 
they  depend  for  their  effectiveness  largely 
on  their  association  with  the  incidents  of 
the  drama.  Baldly  presented,  as  they  were 
yesterday,  the  first  invited  recollections  of 
the  serenade  in  the  prelude  to  "Cavalleria 
rusticana,"  and  the  second,  a waltz,  of  the 
song  of  unlucky  things  in  "La  Mascotte." 
Yet  the  pieces  were  delightfully  harmonized 
and  orchestred.  Otherwise  the  Italian  com- 
posers of  three  generations  had  representa- 
tion by  a concerto  grosso  (with  two  violins 
as  the  concertino)  by  Vivaldi,  the  overture 
to  "William  Tell,"  Slnigaglla's  overture  to 
Goldoni's  comedy  “Le  Baruffe  Chiozotte 
and  the  intermezzo  from  Puccini's  opera 
"Manon  Lescaut”-a  really  expressive  bit 
of  dramatic  writing  descriptive  of  Manon’ s 
journey  to  Havre  to  join  the  passengers  of 
the  prison  ship,  and  in  which  utterance  is 
given  to  Des  Grieux's  resolve  to  follotv  his 
love  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


the  music  often' taxes  her  voice  severely 
The  rest  of  the  cast  was  familiar,  Mr 
Griswold  a noble  Wanderer,  and  Mine 
Matzenauer  singing  the  music  of  Erda  witt 
thrilling  beauty.  Goritz  and  Reiss  wer. 
incomparable,  as  always,  and  Mr.  Hert; 
has  seldom  read  the  sublime  score  wtU 
more  overpowering  effect. 


Debussy’s  "St.  Sebastien.’ 

Last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr. 


Kur 


Alexander  Heinomann,  a German  lieder 
singer,  who  made  several  appearances 


and  _ —W— P P 

respectively.  , . here  last  season  and  who  has  been  heard 

Mme.  d’ Alexandrovskayas  PlaJ™g  of  here  jn  miscellaneous  conCerts  this sca- 
the Grieg  concerto  was  on  the  whole 'veir  son>  gave  his  first  song  recital  J the 
interesting.  It  at  times  lacked  tne  dt=-  year  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Belasco 
tinction  that  contains  delicate  poetry  and  Theatre.  Ho  is  one  of  the  school  of 
finish  But,  again,  her  style  had  ad-  dramatic  song  singers,  with  which  uei  - 
mirable  qualities  to  recommend  it.  She  many  abounds,  but  lie  lias  considerably 
nlivcd  with  confidence,  facility  of  technic  more  voice  than  some  of  the  slngcis  of 
that  w^delightfully  exhila-  S°nSS  "lfh 

rating.  She  made  a favorable  impression  programme  yesterday  include! 

im/an  t.ViA  jiiiHiflnoe.  t .nonru'e  “ Flor  Mplt’nfi  1 
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upon  the  audience.  Loewe's  “ Dor  Selt’ne  Beter,.’  Sohuoor.  s 

Mrs.  Townsend,  whose  “Serenade  was  rjtanei  ” and  “ I’m  Griinen,"  Scnu- 
heard  is  a composer  living  in  Washing-  rnann's  “ Belsazar.  ’ Rubinstein'.^  '*  Dor 
ton  She  has  written  other  compositions,  Asra."  Mendelssohns  Gruss 
pofwhloh  a r«.h«ha^’ 

is  said  to  have  been  PlaY™  Jr.  dnreb  die  Dammerung.  ' Kampf  s ’ Lb- 

Carlo  during  a visit,  there  ot  the  late  King  yesfrQ^jjne,>  * Eugen  llailo  s “ Tenfold- 


Carlo  during  a visit  there  ot  the  late  King  li  u li) in>?,  ’ Eugen  

Edward.  The  orchestra  presented  her  llcd  - and  -xjber  den  Bergen,"  Hans 
i o t-t  uKIa  m sinner  and  showed  it  to  U'ermann’s  “ Dor*  MUJ 


jjCl  W d.1  (1.  lilt-  g i Guco  j - , . lMJil  <tllU  g wv 1 ',,i  " 1 1"  ° " "j  i 

work  in  an  able  manner  and  showed  it  to  Hermann’s  44  Dor  Musikant.  and  several 
be  a quaint  graceful  sort  of  little  piece,  folk  songs.  John  Mandelbroa  played  the 
with  some  melody  effects  that  were  quite  accompaniments, 
charming 


Mr.  Kriens's  composition  was  only  one 
feature  of  an  extremely  interesting  concert 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  the 
evening,  for  Miss  Parlow  played  the  Paga- 
nini concerto  and  other  things  in  her  best 
style.  Mr.  Smirnoff  sang  unusually  welt 
for  him.  Mr.  Rothier  added  to  the  general 
pleasure,  and  Mme.  Frcmstad  carried  all 
hearts  captive  with  Elizabeth’s  entrance 
air  from  “Tannhauser”  and  a group  of 
Norwegian  songs,  to  say  nothing  of  Les 
Filles  de  Cadix,"  which  she  sang  after  the 
opera  air.  The  new  work,  though  it  has 
been  published  and  heard  abroad,  had  its 
first  performance  in  America.  It  is  a 
suite  in  four  movements,  and  Mr.  Krlens 
calls  it  "In  Holland."  Fluent  and  ingrati- 
ating are  all  its  four  movements  ("Morning 
on  the  zuyder  Zee,"  “The  Dutch  M'11- 
"Evening  Sounds"  and  "Wooden  Shoe 
Dance”),  though  if  there  was  a Dutch  fla- 
vor about  it  it  was  scarcely  distinguish- 
able. But  it  was  pleasing  music  and^the 
public  enjoyed  Jt 
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Mme.  Namara-Toye  sang  an  aria  during 
each  half  of  the  programme  and  dia  her- 
self much  fuller  justice  than  at  her  debut. 
Her  singing  was  more  sustained,  her 
style  more  dignified.  She  is  equipped 
with  a voice  of  real  beauty.  It  is  a pity 
le  does  not  always  use  it  to  best  ad- 
antage.  


Yesterday's  Fill  of  Concerts. 


mortal 
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The  busiest 
,vas  yesterday. 


Alexander  Helncmann’s  Recital. 

Alexander  Heinemann,  barytone,  was 
eard  in  a recital  yesterday  at  the  Belasco 
'heatre.  His  programme  contained  songs 
y Loewe,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Rubin- 
tein,  Mendelssohn,  Wolf,  Strauss,  Her- 
mann. Kampf  and  Haile.  Those  by  the 
ast,  three  composers  were  sung  for 
he  first  time  here.  The  fourth  group 
lonsisted  of  German  folk  songs.  Mr. 
leinemann  makes  a specialty  of  lieder 
inging  His  style  is  well  known  here  and 
,o  does  not  need  a delineating  comment^ 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  graphic  method  of 
ayingf  rs1  stress upon’the text  of  t • ;or.gs 
le  presents  is  rich  in  its  resources.  He 
jang  to  a large  audience. 


I 


SGAMBATTS  CONCERTO. 


I A Work  Over  Thirty  Years  Old  a New 
York  Novelty. 


Waiter  DamrosCh  deyoted  t lie  pro- 
gramme  of  the  concert  of  the  Symphorr 
Society  yesterday  afternoon  entirely  u> 
Italian  music,  making  his  selections  I 
■from' composers  scattered  througli  tlv  ••  | 
centuries.  Gustav  Mahler  had  attempt,  d ' 
a similar  experiment— one  seldom  tri  (1 
in  symphony  programmes— last  season 
with  the  Philharmonic  Society,  but  M 
Mahler’s  results  were  not  so  interests  g 
as  Mr.  Damrosch's.  The  conductor  < 
the  Philharmonic  had  banished  dramatic 
jnusic  from  his  scheme,  and  it  is  in  dra- 
matic music  that  the  Italian  composers, 
.with  few  exceptions,  have  made  their 
inhrl:. 

There  was  some  opera  music  yesterday, 
but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  afternoon  was  music  by  a com- 
poser who  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
writing  of  lyric  dramas  in  a country 


dav  of  the  concert  season 
albeit'  it  was  a Sunday  and 
a day  of  rest.  How  many 
small  and  unannounced  thmgs  i\er 
carpet  need  not  be  told-cannot,  In  fact  _ 
but  these  were  the  ihinss  ®"sk.'  at 

nif'rnnco-  A concert  o.  Italian, 
the  Century  Theatre  by  the  Symphony  So- 
rter.. with  some  novelties  calculate. 

^TTsorS 

Heinemann  at  the  Belasco  Theat^  also , 

‘ concert  of  Hussian  music  bj  he  Rus^  I 
svmohony  Society  at  carnegic  . 
were  the  offerings  of  the  afternoon the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  but  across  the  East] 
R er  there  was  a concert  of  the  same  seri- 
K r 1 . | i V, a Xow  York  Philharmonic 

rrCioSat  neither  time 
nor‘  opportunity  should  be  permitted  to  go 

lsr,s=,.r’w5i.D^:r=\i  i 

1 the  usual  miscellaneous  concert  at  ^ 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  ntade  'n  cr 
in-  this  time  by  the  participaOon  of  Miss 

Parlow  and  the  production  of  a new 

b-  a local  composer,  Mr.  Christiaan  Kriens, 
in  which  another  attempt  was  made  to  s 
force  the  Dutcl be- 

cmwenMr.  KrienV  bad  had  his  say  at  least 
twice  before  at  concerts  of  ‘^e  Barrtre  E„- 
scinble  with  "^r'approba^  from 

must  have 

saiisfied  him.  If  there  is  such  a thing  as 

satisfying  any  composer-whlch  * 

doubt. 


Kubelik  Has  Farewell 
Concert  in  Hippodrome 


Supported  by  Damrosch  Orchestra, 
He  Fills  the  Vast  Building  to  Its 
Full  Capacity. 


Jan  Kubelik,  who  now,  on  his  own 
authority  may  be  styled  '‘The  Million- 
aire Violinist,”  gave  the  first  of  a 
series  of  “farewell  concerts,"  at  the 
Hippodrome  last  night.  These  fare- 
wells will  be  celebrated  in  the  various 
Eastern  cities,  but  his  appearance  at 
the  Hippodrome  last  evening  had.  it| 
is  believed,  the  dignity  of  a final  ap-  j| 
Clearance  in  New  York— for  the  season,  j 
• At  anv  rate  there  was  the  Kubelik 
crow  (present,  which  means  that  the 
housWas  literally  filled  to  overflow- 

s;°hn s*  ’susss*  st 

f«s 


ceptionaUy^brtlUaM  technique.^ 


greatly 


anV  dexterity  which  an<1 

whichahave  been  his  in 

the  garnering  of  Dvorak's 

TV  or,?,heS^aenCe  Mendelssohn’s 
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ruder  the  circumstances  careful  and  de- | 
tailed  consideration  can  be  given  t” _ 1 ” J 

r “Si  >-  * - 


Schindler  and  the  MacDowell  chorus,  as 
eisted  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  gav 
portions  of  Debussy’s  latest  work,  th 
"Martyrdom  ot  St.  Sebastien,"  the  word 
being  by  d’Annunzlo.  It  might  prove  mot 
interesting  if  it  were  given  with  the  stag 
accessories,  as  it  was  at  the  Chfttelet 
Paris  last  spring,  but  in  concert  form  tl 
result  was  dull.  It  was  not  even  frankl 
Debussyish;  but  sounded,  much  ot  it,  lit 
the  vague  chanting  of  Catholic  priests,  wl 
usually  wander  far  from  the  key.  Once 
a while  the  ecclesiastical  effect  was  goo 
as  in  the  song  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  soc 
Mr.  Debussy  forgot  that  he  was  writing  fi 
the  Christian  Virgin,  and  differentiated  vei 
little  between  the  mother  ot  Christ  ai 
the  pagan  Virgin  Erigone.  If  he  had  re 
invention,  he  could  well  have  given  a vc 
pure  and  uplifted  song  to  this  other  vi 
gin,  and  yet  produced  a marked  contra 
for  Mary.  Once  again  the  ecclesiastic 
color  was  interesting,  in  the  chorus 
martyrs  who  greet  Sebastien  when  his  sol 
reaches  Heaven.  It  is  strange  that,  s1d| 
with  Mr.  Debussy  color  effects  are  the  e 
atid  aim  of  art,  he  should  have  missed  t 
opportunity  of  a very  striking  one.  Why  ri 
he  give  the  voice  of  the  saint  s soul  to  I 
woman?  What  it  needs  is  the  imperson  J 
detached  tone  of  a boy  soprano,  and  t 
effect  would  have  been  almost  thrilling,  «if?n  it, 
nearly  so  as  Mr.  Debussy’s  effects  can  I»lifch. 
Even  the  "martial  vigor  and  splendor”  I 
the  horns,  trumpets,  and  drums  in  the  pi? 
lude  to  “The  Court  of  the  False  Gods  ' 
a mezzo  forte  splendor,  rather  chilly,  wl 
one  remembers  how  glorious  a real  burst 
the  brass  may  sound  when  there  are  id. 
to  express,  which  is  no;  the  case  with  I 
Debussy’s  work.  His  themes  are  puer 
f.ve-finger  exercises,  for  the  most  part, 
"blurring  together  all  the  semitones  of 
European  scale”  may  look  well  on  pap 
but  does  not.  sound  veil  when  reprodu. 
by  an  orchestra,  and  at  present  we  are 
hardened  to  strange  dissonances— to 
r.odes.  and  Oriental  scales— that  they  b 
become  quite  commonplace. 

Altogether,  the  choruses  of  the  women 
the  best  part  of  the  work,  although  the  1 
"Chorus  Seraphicus"  is  made  ugly  by  f< 
ing  the  sopraho  voices  to  almost  unatt 
able  heights.  The  first  humming  voice 
the  "Chorus  Mysticus,”  before  any  w 
are  sung,  make  a pleasing  effect,  ant 
the  "Chorus  of  the  Syrian  Women”  the  c 
poser  has  for  a short  time  produceo 
rather  interesting  effect  of  Oriental  fb: 
mic  monotony  in  the  accompaniment, 
voices  themselves  wander  aimlessly  i 
field  of  many  keys,  their  grief  having  n 
them  forget  all  sense  of  tonality.  This 
be  realism,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  one  c; 
to  listen  to. 

The  work  was  done  exceedingly  well, 
showed  evidence  of  much  rehearsing, 
chorus  quality  is  beautiful,  but  why  not 
it  for  other  things  better  worth  hear 
Miss  Maggie  Teyte  has  just  the  cool  fr 
ness  of  voice  which  this  music  demands, 
she  has  been  trained  in  the  Debussy  a' 
sphere,  but  it  does  not  show  what  she 
do  as  an  artist,  as  a real  singer.  Nei 
did  Saint-Saens’s  “La  Nuit,”  his  opus  11 
has  some  charming  moments  when 
nightingale  sings  and  the  voice  ans’ 
and  these  Miss  Teyle  sang  beautifully. 
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New  .‘Siegfried.’’ 

few  minutes  before  the 


chorus  deserves  much  praise  for  its  eleai 
enunciation  of  the  French  text.  Even  lr 
English  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  words 
of  chorus  singing  comprehensible. 

Other  numbers  on  the  programme  were 


and  her  

the  successful  portrayal  of  a hundred  musi- 
cal suffragettes! 

Miss  Farrar's  companions  worn  Mines. 
Mat  ssena  uer.  Maubourg,  Spa  rkes,  Van 

Dyck,  Wakefield  and  ForfiaroJi,  and  MM. 


— „tt)'Od«T 

and  to  uipbocly  largo  conceptions.  In  i 
this  he  has  been  brilliantly  r 

I Tf  “Le  Martyr  de  .Saint  ffSifasWep"  'in 
[its  entirety  is  as  admirable  as  the  excerptsfl 


the  bridal  chorus  from  Chabrier's  “Gwen-  Puthier.  Bourgeois.  Begui  and  Ruysdahl. 
Jollne,”  which  has  a well-worked-up  finale! Mr’  Tosca,lini-  of  course,  conducted,  and 


, i j.w.1  . iuoufliuiu,  tn  uuursc.  coi 

md  the  "Hymn  to  Apollo,’’  from  the  same ! brougbt  out  llle  undoubted  beauties  of  the 
omposer’s  "Briseis.”  The  latter  shows W°rthy  ?f  the  Ilishest 
ome  good  part  writing  for  voices,  and  . . ,>.< 

on  firmed  the  favorable  impression  made  l^BllllSSV  S JMllsic  to  Tt  All  till  11/10  S 
ast  year,  when  the  MacDowell  chorus  sang  f ‘Martyrdom  of  Sai lit  Sebastian" 
leveral  excerpts  from  this  same  work,  under  , r i .■  T1-  , nr  „ 

dr.  Schindler’s  able  guidance.  ||  Hear(1  l01’  F,VSt  TlIUe‘ 

Aprt[,n/nii  r r . mm  . J The  concert,  of  the 'MacDowell  Chorus 

Concert  of  French  IVIlfSfC,  2RClfat  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  was  made 

Something  by  Debussy.  inteleBting  b-v  the  %st  p®r- 

* for  man  ce  in  this  country  ol  some  parts 

of  “The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,” 
of  which  the  book  was  written  by  Gabriel 
d’Annunzio  and  the  music  by  Claude 
Achille  Debussy.  Previous  to  this  music 
the  large  audience  heard  Maggie  Teyte, 
soprano;  George  Harris,  Jr.,  tenor;  Mr. 
Delmathe-Christin  and  tlie  chorus  in 
Saint-Saens’s  “La  Nuit,”the  bridal  chorus 
from  Chabrier’s  “Gwendoline”  and  the 
hymn  to  Apollo  from  Chabrier’s 
“Briseis,  ” the  last  of  which  was  given 
by  the  chorus  last  season. 

, “Le  Martyre  de  Saint  Sebastien”  was 
produced  at  the  Theatre  Chatelet  last 


The  conviction  most  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  vast  majority  of  the  listeners 
at  last  night’s  concert  by  the  McDowell 
Chorus,  aside  from  all  experiences  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  must  have  been  that 
the  artistic  management  of  the  institution 
feels  that  it  has  a mission,  and  is  de- 
termined to  fulfil  it  at  all  hazards.  Wheth- 
er that  mission  is  to  propagate  love  and 
knowledge  of  music,  or  cultivate  an  af- 
fectation which  will  Jn  the  end  cure  itself 
hrl  by  its  own  destruction  remains  to  be  seen 
There  ought  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  out- 
come. Some  music  that  had  bone  and 
muscle  and  marrow  in  it  was  performed. 


but  it  was  not  in  the  excerpts  from  De-  MaY  and  caused  no  end  of  enthusiastic 
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hussy’s  latest  work,  “St.  Sebastien,”  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late,  but 
slag  In  those  from  Chabrier’s  “Gwendoline’’ 
lletl:  ®nd  ’’Brises’’  The  former  was  any- 
thing but  ojd  Saxon  or  Danish, 
he  latter  anything  but  ancient  Greek;  but 
t had  musical  sanity,  and  did  not  afreet 
o give  de'ineation  to  the  music  of  a period 
’ it  n which  there  was  no  harmony  (or,  if  any 
I larmony,  of  a rudimentary  kind)  by  mix- 
hk  ng  a!I  th®  semi-tones  of  the  scale  in  dis- 
sonant combinations  of  sounds  and  send 
hern  floating  through  the  atmosphere  to 
he  irritation  of  ear,  fancy  and  emotion 
nd  the  disturbance  of  every  conception 
mich  has  prevailed  throughout-'  the  world 


comment  in  Paris.  Without  doubt,  many 
connoisseurs  on  this  side  of  the  ocean 
will  agree  with  the  Frenchmen  who  de- 
clared that  in  Hips  composition  the  gifts 
of  the  Debussy  had  produced  new  things. 
The  excerpts  heard  last  evening  made  an 
impression  on  the  audience  as  a whole 
and  without  question  a still  deeper  one 
on  the  more  careful  listeners. 

The  work  is  a modernized  miracle 
play.  It  retains  much  of  the  apparatus 
of  one  of  these  mediseval  creations,  for 
they  had  music,  instrumental  and  choral, 
and  in  some  cases  there  also  solos. 
The  music  of  some  was  borrowed  from 


iheard  last,  night  the  work  ought  do  b, 
produced  here  in  its  original  form.  With- 
out doubt,  it  would  interest  all  who  love 
genuine  art.  The  managers  of  the  Mac- 
Dowell Chorus  and  Kurt  Schindler,  the 
conductor,  are  to  be  thanked  for  giving 
local  music  lovers  the  opportunity  to  hear 
some  parts  of  this  score,  wliich  was  re 

ceived  with  such  deep  interest  in  the 
French  capital. 

The  performance  was  on  the  whole  a 
good  one.  The  ohorus  sang  particularly 
well  in  the  broader  movements,  while 
in  those  calling  for  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment the  accuracy  of  the  intonation  and 
the  generally  good  quality  of  tone  gave 
pleasure  to  musical  ears.  Miss  Teyte 
sang  the  solos  acceptably,  though  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  them  as 
having  a more  satisfying  effect  if  de- 
livered by  a more  vigorous  voice.  The 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  except  in  a brief 
passage  for  brass,  intended  to  represent 
a short  incident  in  Borne,  played  the 
orchestral  part  well. 


. ^ <=-* vv^iiu  i ...uDiv,  cm.  owuc  was  uorroweu  irom 

'!"  ,® Came  t0  bless  u-  An  astatic  I that  of  the  church,  but  in  other  instances, 


nalytical  programme  bade  the  audience 
ear  a celestial  chorus  “speak  that  which 

0 mortal  ear  can  hear.”  Unhappily,  that 
ngelic  host  was  not  on  hand;  the  other 
ngeis,  however,  sang-  music  which  no 
ioi  tal  ear  ought  ever  be  asked  to  hear 
sut  the  patience  of  the  audience  was  worn 
erful,  its  attitude  being  something  like 

1 at  of  the  pious  Oriental  before  his  idol- 
nowing that  it  was  ugly  he  felt  that  it 
as  great.  The  listeners  sat  still  in  awe 
^fPt  .when  they  applauded  Miss  Teyto,’ 


coplej’  said  "Sir  Thomas  Browne,  are 
ble  to  see  merit  in  the  chaos  of  its  Me! 
rjti  tents  and  to  descry  perfection  in  the  great - 
-bscurlty  of  , nothing.”  There  must  have 
sen  many  such  in  the  handsome  audience 
hich  endured  the  extraordinary  music  of 
•ebussy  last  night.  H.  E.  K 1 


and  particularly  in  those  in  which  pro- 
fane incidents  became  mingled  with 
religious  legend,  secular  music  was  in- 
troduced. 

D’Annunzio  constructed  his  poem  on 
a basis  similar  to  that  of  a mediaeval 
miracle  play,  and  retained  with  con- 
summate skill  the  mediaeval  spirit.  The 
temptation  to  comment  on  the  splendid 
literary  quality  of  his  verse  must  be 
resisted  now  in  order  that  the  music  may 


^ally  highly  successful  of  an  exceeding 
difficult  task.  Choral  music  such  as  J 
hussy  lias  written  her,  - presents  nn.  . 
serious  problems  even  for  accomplish,, 
and  practiced  choral  singers.  The  solo 
for  soprano  were  sun*?  by  Miss  Maggie 
Teyte,  and  with  remarkable  power,  free- 
dom, and  a sort  of  ‘exaltation,  especially 
the  “Song  of  Erigone  ’ \ and  the  “Song 
\of  the  Virgin  Mary.” 

! Miss  Teyt  also  sang  wit.h  great  charm 
gnd  delicate  beauty  of  sty.le  the  solo  in 
Saint  Saens’s  composition,.  She,  Mr. 
George  Harris,  and  Mr.  Dela  mothe-Chris- 
tjn  had  the  solo  parts  in  the  t-xcerpt  from 
phabrier’s  ” Gwendoline  ” ; bi.it  a some- 
what more  dramatic  style  was,  needed  in 
tills  than  any  of  the  three  brofiijffit  to  It. 
the  chorus  sang  delightfully  In  t.hese  and 
In  the  ” Hymn  to  Apollo”  from  “B.  “isfels,” 
with  great  freshness  and  vigol  ’ and 
beauty  of  tone. 

/ L'  f f 

MARY  GARDEN  AS  “CARMEN” 

First  Representation  of  the  Chi- 
cago-Philadelphia  Company. 

Works  by  Saint-Saens  and  Chabrier—  There  are  many  and  various  things  that 

might  be  said  about  the  first  of  this  sea- 
son's representations  at  the  Metropolitan 


THE  MACDOWELL  CHORUS. 


Debussy’s  Music  to  “St.  Sebas- 
tien ” for  the  First  Time. 

Mr.  Kurt  Schindler  devoted  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  second  concert  of  his  Mac- 
Dowell Chorus,  given  last  evening  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  entirely  to  modern  French 
music;  but  modern  as  they  are,  the  sev- 
eral selections  that  were  sung  were  rep- 


i j o i \,|n  i.piu  Hi  i-  j 1 1 «•».  ...  — — - - ■ 

Opera  House  by  the  Chicago-Philadelphia 
Company  last  night;  there  are  also  some 
that  ought,  but  most  emphatically  a.  few  | 
lhat  must.  It  would  be  a curious  occupa- I 
lion,  to  say  the  least,  to  inqire  into  the 
fa.ct.  why  in  a week  in  which  nine  per- 

— — .. — --*•  formances  are  to  be  vouchsafed  to  the  | 

resentative  of  wholly  different  styles,  )e0p!e  0f  New  York  the  visitors,  who  are 
with  as  little  in  common  as  could  well  ! j,  no  regpect  strangers  and  who  preach  no 


date,  with  the  opus  number  114.  wcm,,u  , 

music  of  greater  poetical  feeling,  of  a 'are.  in  the  throes  of  an  operatic  crisis;  New  j 
subtler  denotement  of  mood  than  much  York  seems  opera  made.  An  obvious  ob- 
that  Saint  Saens  has  put  forth,  especially  servation  touching  last  night's  outpouring 
in  his  old  age.  It  is,  in  fact,  music  of  must  be  a repetition  of  that  made  upon  the 
distinction  in  these  respects,  in  the  ex-  parallel  occasion  last  year.  It  -was  not  the 
quisite  effects  of  color  and  of  contrasted  subscription  audience  native  in  the  house,  I 
timbres,  that  he  has  gained  from  the  so  to  speak,  but  largely  an  audience  of  an-  > 
chorus  and  the  orchestra,  and  the  combi-  other  though  an  equally  fine  type.  Con-  , 

from  the  elusion?  That  when  the  spirit  or  the  mania,  j 
has  surged  upon  the  New  York  public,  there  j 
are  operagoers  enough  to  fill  not  two  but 
-ven  three  opera  bouses  in  the  metropolis.  .[ 
|why  was  the  enumeration  made  in  the  days  J 
'of  Hammerstein’s  stnruggling  consulship?  j 


nation  of  the  two,  as  well  as 
solo  voice  with  flue  obbligato. 

Emmanuel  Chabrier  stands  among 
the  modern  Frenchmen,  but  just  be- 
hind the  vanguard  of  Debussy  and  his 


iLlofy.  bou|-id  to  do.  ''Some'  j receive  proper  attention.  The  spoken 

. j , prologue  customs, rv  in  the  miranln  nla-tr  to 


Pi 


prologue  customary  in  the  miracle  play  is 
here  replaced  by  an  orchestral  prelude. 

In  this  Debussy  at  once  sets  forth  his 
departure  from  the  style  made  familiar 
by  his  “Pel leas  et  Melisande.”  The  wood 
wind  instruments  sing  a theme  which 
has  all  the  characteristic  of  early  church 
i.  . _ music,  and  following  this  the  strings 

nven  for  First  Time  in  Ring  Series  to  j intone  a pentatonic  theme  afterward 
— used  to  feignify  the  calling  of  Sebastien.  , 


“SIEGFRIED”  AT  MATINEE 


Huge  Audience. 

‘Siegfried”  received  its  first  perform- 
nce  in  the  Ring  series  yesterdav  after- 
oon,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  Met- 
jpolitan  Opera  House  had  already  seen 
three  times  before  this  season,  the 
Jdience  was  a huge  one.  Truly  to  the 
;ew  York  public  Richard  is  himself 
;ain!  There  were  only  two  singers  in 
,ie  cast  who  had  not  appeared  before  this 
;anson — the  Siegfried  of  Heinrich  Hen- 

I and  the  Brunnhilde  of  Miss  Morena. 
Mr.  Hensel,  who,  owing  to  Mr.  Bur- 
an’s  indisposition,  was  called  upon  to 
ng  at  the  last  moment,  did  remarkably 
ell,  far  better  than  at  either  of  his  pre- 
ous  appearances  as  Lohengrin  or  Sieg- 
jund.  Dramatically  he  was  admirable;  in 
ipearance  a true  young  hero,  tall,  liand- 
me  and  virile — in  short,  quite  the  finest 
qking  Siegfi  ied  that  the  Metropolitan 

s seen  in  some  years.  Vocally,  too,„de- 
ite  his  poor  method  of  tone  emission'  he 
as  acceptable.  Mr.  Hensel  has  a fine 
dee  naturally.  Why  will  he  not  learn 
sing  in  other  than  the  German  fashion*! 
Mme.  Morena  was  in  good  voice  and  gave  1 
truly  beautiful  picture  of  the  awalcen- 
g Brtinhflde.  Mr.  Griswold's  noble  voice 
is  a delight  in- the  part  of  the  wanderer 
d Mr.  Reiss.  Mme.  Matzenauer,  Mr! 
*ritz  and  Mr.  Ruysdael  all  repeated  their 
mirable  portrayals.  Again,  too,  the  New 

II  k public  is  a debtor  to  Mr.  Hertz  for 
3 spirited  handling  of  the  orchestra. 

n the  evening  a considerably  smaller 
dience  fed  itself  upon  the  uncertain  joys 
Dukas's  "Ariane  et  Barbe  Blue”  jn 
lich  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  enunciates 
gospel  according  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Chan 
i Catt.  1 

Iiss  Farrar  was  in  excellent  voice  in 
ler  voice,  perhaps,  than  at  any  previous 
ie  this  season;  and  if  dramatically  she 
not  at  her  best  as  the  Maeterlinkian 
•fragette.  she  is  much  more  authorita 
e than  she  was  last  year.  Miss  Farrar 
rer  stands  still.  She  is  a young  woman 
messed  of  an  open  mind,  and  when  she 
sn’t  quite  accomplish  a character  she 
es  it.,,  at  least, jjrer  unconquerable  beautv 


This  number  was  effectively  played  last 
evening. 

Then  came  the  first  choral  of  the  drama, 
a mystic  repetition  of  the  summons  to 
Sebastien  sung  by  male  voices  in  a re- 
markably devised  polyphony  founded  on 
successive  tones  of  a chord.  The  next 
incident  was  the  ordeal  by  fire  illustrated 
partly  by  a duet  for  soprano  and  alto  and 
partly  by  a chorus. 

This  “Chorus  Seraphicus”  disclosed 
nobly  the  genius  and  musicianship  of  the 
composer.  The  polyphonic  writing  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Roman  church  music,  yet  it  con- 
tained certain  chord  combinations  which 

none  of  them  would  have  known, SkilL 

m treatment  of  voices,  judgment  in  their 
employment  in  the  art  of  tone  painting, 
and  exquisite  preservation  of  balance 
were  displayed  in  this  admirable  number 
A climax  for  the  whole  choir  and  orchestra 
brought  this  part  of  the  work  to  an  im- 
posing conclusion. 

Then  followed  two  contrasting  solos, 
one  for  Erigone,  the  pagan  virgin,  and  the 
other  for  the  Virgin  Mary.  These  were 
excellently  sung  by  Maggie  Teyte.  It 
must  he  admitted,  however,  that  while 
the  composer  succeeded  in  sustaining  his 
atmosphere  of  religious  remoteness  and 
his  mediaeval  style  the  contrast  was  rather 
m the  poetic  text  than  in  the  music.  The 
melodic  lines  of  the  two  solos  lacked  dis- 
tinctiveness of  character. 

A “Lament  of  Syrian  Women”  was  the 
next  number,  ajid  this  was  followed  , by 
‘Paradise,”  consisting  of  four  choruses 
and  a solo  with  an  ensemble  finale.  Here 
again  Debussy  showed  himself  a master. 
The  four  choral  parts  were  called  “Chorus 
of  Martyrs,”  “Chorus  of  Virgins,”  “Chorus 
of  Apostles”  and  “Chorus  (of  Airgsls.”  ' 
They  are  written  alternately  for  men  and 
[women  and  are  all  unaccompanied.  It, 
i It11!  writing  of  these  a capella  choruses 
jthat  Debussy [ lias  shown  a.  fine  and  com- 
manding musicianship.  The  part  writing 
[is  excellent,  the  chord  successions  full  of 
[color  and  the  music  as  a whole  expressive 
m the  highest  degree  of  the  ideas  contained 
in  the  text. 

i ‘ 1, roii ghoul  the  music  the  composer 
has  avoided  the  error  of  endeavoring 
to  paint  details.  He  has  recognized  the 
unsuitability  of  his  methods  to  such  an 
attempt,  which  indeed  is  always  question- 


contemporaries.  His  fragment  of  opera,  - 
“ BrisSis,”  was  given  by  Mr.  Schindler  A timid  answer:  Because  the  Manhattan 
last  season,  and  made  a deep  impres-  Opera  House  did  not  inioke  the  propulsite 

1 — - ’ r~-u; — argument? 

~ - --iffbt  looked  as  | 

f;here  was  also  given,  for  the  first  time, j like  the  old  company  in  V est  34th  street 
the  “ Bridal  Chorus  ’’  from  his  opera  ofl two  peas  in  t lie  same  porl.  Perhaps 
lich  the  orchestral! the  opera  exerted  an  unusual  attraction, 
relude  has  been  heard  here,  and  is,  it  ought;  New  York's  opera. 

Indeed,  to  be  perform  w 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

This  Epithalamium  is  a scene  for  cho- 
rus. and  solos  for  soprano  and  two 
[enors;  music  in  which  Chabrier’s  lux- 
urious harmonic  sense,  his  feeling  for 
[Ilh  tonal  effects,  are  increasingly  dis- 
played; music  of  remarkable  brilliancy 
ind  power  of  emotional  expressiveness. 

The  last  half  of  the  concert  was  devoted 
to  the  incidental  music  which  Debussy 
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last  season,  ana  made  a deep  impres-|  nuuac 

sion.  From  it  was  repeated  the  splen-  power  of  fad  and  fashion.  T 
jdidly 'sonorous  “Hymn  to  Apollo”;  and  Mr.  Dipple’s  company  last  ni 
there  was  also  given,  for  the  first  time,,  like  the  old  company  in  Wo! 
he  “Bridal  Chorus”  from  his  opera  oflBfi  two  peas  in  the  sa 
’Gwendoline,”  of  which  the  orchestral  1 the  opera,  exerted  an  1 
irelude  has  hear,  lizard  here,  and  is,  Bs  it  ought;  New  York's  opera  lovers 
ed  again  the  next  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  "Carmen.' 

the  brightest  gem  in  the  modern  French, 
jewel  box.  Bui  “Carmen”  was  always  a 
feature  in  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  repertory. 
Last  night  we  had  “Carmen"  with  a dif- 
fernee;  but  the  difference,  personified  In, 
Miss  Mary  Garden,  the  representative  of 
the  heroine,  added  nothing  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  performance,  which  linger 
to  me  incidental  music  wmen  Debussy  most,  fondly  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
composed  for  Gabriele  d'Annunzio’s  play  know  and  love  the  opera.  On  the  con- 
“1“?  Martyre  de  St.  Sebastien,”  pro-  trarv  qujtP  the  reverse.  Let  us  indulge 
duced  in  Paris  last  Spring.  Both  play  and  , ' , , . =in,,p 

music  have  been  much  discussed;  it  is  evi-  in  restrospect  foi  a moment.  Since  Bize  . 
dent  that  the  strange  dramatic  conception  1 opera  became  known  to  New  York  m the 
of  d’Annunzio  has  given  much  opportuni-  ancient  davs  of  Strakosrk  and  Mapleson 
ty  to  Debussy  s imagination  in  the  crea-  ...  -,„.,riv  a crere  nf 

tion  of  impressionistic  and  pictorial  ef-  11  ls  P°sslble  to  lecall  nearlj  a.  score  ot 
fects  in  music,  religious  esoteric,  Oriental  Carmens.  Here  are  the  names  of  some. 
H!y!!fTi°“?i..®luS!,''l!Lsorrlf,ttn}e?.?£  strange-  which  come  into  mind  without  help  of  an 

1 - riAtta 


-J  ^ ^ , ouuivumco  owaugc- 

ly  suggestive  beauty,  illustrative  of  the 
action  of  the  stage.  There  is  a prelude, 
m which  there,  are  some  remarkable  ef- 
fects of  blurred  and  blended  tones,  es- 
pecially from  the  horns,  intended  to  sug- 
gest the  smaller  intervals  of  Oriental 
scales.  The  Seraphic  Chorus  for  women's 
voices  has  a singularly  piercing  quality. 

The  Song  of  Grigone,  merging  into  a 
Song  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  in  an  ecstatic 
yeing  that  Debussy  has  been  unusually 
successful  in  embodying.  There  is  more 
Oriental  character  in  the  " Lament  of-  the 
Syrian  Women.”  The  final  scene,  enti- 
tled " Paradise,”  consists  of  a number  of 
choruses,  sung  autophinally ; all  of  a 
more  or  less  strained  and  artificial  char- 
acter until  tlie  last  one  is  reached,  a 
“ Chorus  of  All  the  Saints,”  in  which  the 
music  emerges  into  a more  familiar  line 
and  cadence— and  then  there  is  a toucli  of 
commonplace  in  the  invention. 

It  Is  more  than  probable  that  most  of 
this  music,  intended  to  accompany  or  to 
prefigure  action  and  vivid  stage  pictures, 
necessarily  loses  something  of  its  signifi- 
cance when  given  in  a concert  hall,  with 
only  a few  lines  of  descriptive  text  to 
suggest  to_the  listener’s  imagination  what 
goes  on  upon  the  stage.  As  music,  solely, 
much  of  it  fails  to  produce  a deep  impres- 
sion, to  stir  the  mind  powerfully,  to  move 
the  emotions.  There  is  clearly  much  in- 
genuity in  it.  much  skill  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  orchestral  and  choral  color,  in 
the  utilization  of  the  Oriental  materials. 
There  is  not  much  in  it  that  by  itself  can 
raise  the  listener  far  toward  the  ecstatic, 
emotional  state  that  the  dramatist  lias 
aimed  at,  according  to  the  descriptive 
notes  that  accompanied  the  printed  pro- 
gramme. 

The  performance  was  a.  fulfillment  gen- 


appeal  to  the  historical  records;  Clara 
ill-vine  Kellogg,  Minnie  Hank,  Trebelll, 
Adeline  Patti.  Lehmann,  de  Lussan,  Bres- 
sler-Gianoli,  Calve,  Fremstad,  Ferrabini,  : 
Maria  Gay,  Cavaliieri',  Mazaini.  Gernth- 
Reache,  Marguerite  Sylva.  Was  any  one 
of  them  like  Mary  Garden,  vocally  or  his- 
trionically? Not  a bit.  Miss  Garden,  then, 
made  an  original  revelation  last  night. 
She  did,  indeed;  but  not  one  with  which 
we  should  care  to  compare  the  impersona- 
tion of  any  one  of  half  a dozen  of  the 
artists  mentioned.  It  would  not  be  respect- 
ful to  them;  neither  would  It  be  respectful 
to  the  author  of  the  novel  on  which  the 
opera  is  based,  who  is  entitled  to  some, 
consideration,  nor  to  Messrs.  Meilhac  and 
Halery.  who  made  the  libretto,  men  also  io| 
whom  respect  is  due.  and  least  of  all  to 
Mr.  Bizet,  the  brilliant  musician,  who 
passed  on  that  bis  predecessors  bad  done 
through  the  fires  of  his  unigen  genius  and 
j brought  the  material  forth  with  an  enrich- 
i ment  which  has  kept  public  and  critics  in 
thrai!  for  a generation. 

Miss  Garden’s  Carmen  is  her  own  crea- 
tion. Of  that  there  can  be  question.  We 
can  recall  only  one  artist  who  was  a- 
original  in  the  part  as  he,  and  lier's  wa 
,1W  least  interesting  impersonation  in  a 
,jThe  long  list.  It  was  that  Adelina.  Fati 
jvbo  ignored  its  dramatic  elements  entire!.* 
[and  cared  only  for  the  music,  pnd  only  th 
j music  in  wnich  she  sang  alone.  .Miss  Gai 
| den,  constitutionally  and  artistically  it 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  either  1i”r  sole 
or  the  music  in  the  ensemble.',  mad 
sad  work  of  it  all.  and  put  be 
dramatic  conception  of  the  heroin1 
not  only  in  the  foreground,  but  in  ti 
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background  and  sideground  and  in  every 
srpne  of  the  drama.  Her  conception,  be  it 
understood,  not  that  of  one  of  the  creators 
of  the  piece.  If  she  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  with  a violent  extrava- 
gance of  action  which  sometimes  made  the 
spectators  pasp  and  stare  with  amazement, 
lime.  Calve,  before.  Iter  artistic  ideals  de- 
generated to  the  point  whence  she  could  see 
nothing  iit  the  opera  except  an  opportunity 
to  exploit  her  personality,  used  to  present 
Carmen  as  a woman  thoroughly  wanton, 
but  one  equipped  with  witcheries  which,  de- 
spite their  wickedness,  offers  some  explana- 
tion, even  if  no  palliation  of  Don  Jos6;  she 
helped  hint  to  become  a tragic  hero.  Mme. 
I'remstad  also  presented  the  picture  of  a 
loose-limbed,  loose-minded  woman,  an  em- 
bodiment of  selfish  animalism  and  lust; 
but  it  was  possible  that,  though  vari- 
able in  her  love,  she  yet  felt  the 
passion.  There  was  charm,  which  ap- 
pealed to  sympathetic  Interest  in  the 
finest,  because  the  most  natural,  the 
most  intelligently  worked  out  conception 
presented  by  Mine.  Bresslcr-Glanolt.  But 
if  there  was  anything  like  charm  in  Miss 
Harden's  impersonation  we  are  unable  to 
point  it  out.  If  there  is  dramatic,  truth- 
fulness in  consistent  brutality,  then  let 
that  merit  be  set  down  to  her  credit.  All 
others  have  made  the  music  and  action 
of  the  first  act  insinuating,  and  thus  ex- 
tenuated and  explained  the  infatuation  of 
Don  Josf.  Miss  Garden's  habanera  and  | 
sepuidilla  breathed  only  threatenings  and  I 
slaughter.  A strange  conception  truly: 
but  only  one  example  of  many. 

There  were  bright  moments  in  the  per- 
formance as  a whole.  M.  Renaud  provided 
some  of  them  as  Escamillo,  though  he  had 
to  play  down  to  Miss  Garden's  crude  no- 
tion in  his  entrance  scene.  Mr.  Dalmores 
provided  others  in  in  intentlen.  though 
hoarseness  made  his  voice  fail  him.  There 
was  a supreme  one  in  the  singing  of  Mme.  I 
S^nelll,  who  has  developed  into  a remark- 
alo  artist.  The  solo  dancer  caused  a wave 
wTenthusiasm  by  her  fire  and  grace  in  the 
dance  in  the  last  act.  The  chorus  did  cx- 
Cfllent  work,  rfs  did  the  orchestra,  under 
Signor  Campanim;  but  the  opera  was  Miss 
Garden.  H.  E.  K. 
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ble  ancl  it  would  be  i idicuVous.  Carmen 
was  a gypsy  who  worked  in  a cigarette 
factory  and  had  a bad  heart  - not  a 
cigarette  heart,  you  know,  but  a female- 
ef- the -species -is -fiercer  - than  - the  - male 
•ort.” 

So  the  record  of  this  morning  is  not  of 
the  meeting  of  mad  anticipations,  but  of 
an  accomplishment  within  (he  dramatic 
and  musical  possibilities  of  the  part.  Miss 
Garden  made  a serious  and  in  some  re- 
spects successful  attempt  lo  sing  the 
music.  She  must  have  astonished  many 
ol'  her  hearers  by  the  fidelity  of  her  intona- 
tion in  many  passages,  but  in  many  others 
her  quality  of  tone  was  not  only  harsh 
but  even  distressing. 

But  as  a rule  people  do  not  expect  Mar; 
Garden  to  sing.  They  expect  her  to  in- 
terpret, to  impersonate  and  to  exude  per- 
sonality. No  one  who  has  any  affection 
for  the  lady  would  wish  to  identify  her 
personality  with  that  of  the  crude  and 
unalluring  trollope  who  Hung  about  the 
stage  last  night. 

There  was  what  scientists  call  a trace, 
of  Catherine  of  Russia  in  this  Carmen. 
She  tried-to  be  a domineering  and  over- 
bearing harridan,  but  she  had  more 
“cheek”  than  persona!  force.  There  was 
not  even  a trace  of  Mme.  Pompadour,  for 
that  distinguished  personage  had  at  least 
savoir  l'aire.  As  lor  Delilah  and  Cleo- 
patra-well. the  first  of  female  barbers 
and  the  serpent  of  old  Nile  are  said  to 
have  been  irresistibly  seductive. 

According  10  .Miss  Garden  Carmen  was 
not  so  much  a gypsy  as  e.  termagant  of1 
the  si  reels  of  Seville.  Ii  seemed  to  lie  her 
idea  that  men  of  ihe  types  of  Don  Jose 
and  Escamilla  could  be  overcome  by  the 
most,  vulgar  animalism. ' There  was  no' 
poi-.ry,  no  subtlety,  none  of  that  inde- 
scribable magnetism  that  one  finds  in  the 
original  character.  Rude  vigor,  bois- 
terous action,  and  something  That  looked 
like  an  undving  pique  animated  her.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  some  artists  mis- 
take temper  for  temperament.  It  was 
the  former  and  not  the  latter  which  fitted 
the  scowling  eyes  and  moved  the  writhing 
form  of  I his  quite  unseemly  Carmen. 
Rieho.rdtl  I . remarked:  “Was  ever  woman 
in  iltis  humor  wooed?”  He  did  not  mean 
it  in  this  wav,  but  Don  Jose  might  properly 
have  asked  himself  the  question  and 
answered  it,  “Not  by  me.” 

Among  the  principals  the  chief  honors 
certainly  went  to  Alice  Zepilli.  whose, 
Mtcaela "was  simple  and  unaffected.  She 
sang  the  music  with  much  taste  and 
gene-ally  with  good  tone.  Mr.  Dalmores 
as  Don  Jose  was  entirely  out  of  voice  and 
came  to  grief  in  the  flower  song.  His 
impersonation  had  its  old  excellences  of 

l„K.,/v.^i  ,>rwl  i -•  o r.  I i rt  rr  i r*  t Vio  loc' 


Renaud  sang  Escamillo  and  Altec  Zep-  tleid  Is  the  opera, ,not  the 
pilli,  Mtcaela.  M.  Campanini  conducted.  He  was  assisted  by  Mlea  Leila  Royer,  «o 

At  the  risk  of  writing  something  that  prano,  whosang  pianist 

may  at  first  sight  be  regarded  as  a para-  of  tone,  and  Miss  \ lctorla  . P ■ 

dov  it  is  my  duty  to  say  that  Carmen  who  played  with  temperament  but  with 
was  a French  woman  and  not  a Spanish  apparent  little  thofu|J4  °re  for^ach  anist' 
woman.  By  that  is  meant  that  the  out  There  were  tons  eacn  artlst' 

lines  of  her  disposition,  as  delineated  by  and  encores  were  demanded. 

Prosper  ^Jeviimwi,  and  up  adopted  by 


Meilhae  and  Tlalevy,  the  authors  of 
Bizet's  brilliant  libretto,  are  those  of  a 
French  woman  and  not  those  of  a Span- 
ish woman.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
garb  and  circumstances  of  a character 
may  belong  to  one  nation  and  the  soul 
dramatic  to  another.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  Danish  about  Hamlet,  for 
lust  nuee. 

Nor  can  any  one  raad  “Carmen  in  its 
novel  form  without  realizing  at  once  thnt 
Merimee  was  often  drawing  upon  realis- 
tic and  possibly  personal  experiences  of 
Parisian  women.  In  support  of  an  ap- 
parent, but  only  apparent,  paradox,  re- 
mains the  fact  that  the  best  Carmens 
have  been  French  women.  I refer  to 
Mine.  Galli-Marie  nnd  to  Mile.  Calve. 
The  very  worst  have  been  Spaniards. 
Furthermore,  the  Spaniards  as  an  artis- 
tic community  have  bitterly  and  con- 
temptuously rejected  Carmen  insofar  ns 
it  has  been  pretended  for  her  that  she 
is  a picture  of  anything  national  or 
racial  in  Spain.  In  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  Miss  Garden’s  Carmen  these 
considerations  may  be  borne  in  mind. 
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mm  SINGS  HER 


Every  one  knew  that,  every  one  else 
would  go  to  see  Mary  Garden  as  Carmen  . 
And  of  course  every  one  was  right.  be 
only  reason  that  every  one  else  was  not 
there  was  that  they  could  not  get  in.  All 
the  seats  had  been  sold  for  days.  1 he 
ticket  speculators  were  asking  $12  each  for 
them  last  Saturday.  Consequently  last 
evening  when  the  Philadelphia-Chicago 
Grand  Opera  Company  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Andreas  Dippel  begin  its  senes 
of  six  Tuesday  evening  performances  at 
i lie  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  this 
town  the  neighborhood  of  Broadway  and 
Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  streets  was 
beset  by  a seething  mob. 

Now,  no  one  is  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  all  this  excitement  was  originated 
by  the  announcement  that  there  would 
be  once  more  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
popular  “Habanera"  or  the  still  more  I 
popular  song  of  the  Toreador.  Bizets 
“Carmen”  is  well  beloved,  but  it  has 
evoked  no  public  uprisings^  recent 
Tears.  Even  when  the  late  Oscar  Ham- 
nierstein  brought  back,  or  at  any  rate 
endeavored  to  cause  to  “come  back,  the 
great  Emma  Calve,  there  was  only  a modi- 
fied rapture.  , . 

But  yesterday  there  was  electricity 
in  the  air.  Every  one  in  the  music  world 
•wak  on  tip  toe.  There  was  surely  going 
i to  be  something  doing.  And  it  was  going  | 
to  be  done  by  that  unique  prima  Qonna  , 
Mary  Garden.  All  hail  to  ner.  hat- 
ever  else  may  be  said  of  her.  it  trust  be 
avowed  that  she  is  a conqueror.  She 
wins  every  time. 

With  every  one  in  such  a state  of  mind 
a still,  small  fear  crept  in.  It  was  plain 
that  the  public  expected  au  impersonation 
' of  the  most  startlingly  sensational  char- 
acter. Could  the  divine  Mary  meet  the 
general  expectation?  Would  she.'  Some 
oven  asked  whether  she  ought,  to.  roi 
expectations  regarding  the  histrionic 
proceedings  of  this  remarkable  woman 
are  sometimes  highly  colored. 

% There  were  some  who  said.  “Carmen  is 
just  Carmen.  Mary  Garden  can  t re- 
model her  into  a combination  of  Dalila. 
Cleopatra,  Catherine  of  Russia  and 
Mme.  Pompadour.  It  wouldn't  be  pos.-i- 
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delineation  and  his  acting  in  the  laic  act 
was  effective.  Mr.  Renaud  was  a hand- 
some Escamillo, (.but  ho  too  sang  without 
brilliancy. 

The  best  elements  of  the  performance; 
Were  those  applied  by  others  than  the 
principals.  The  scenery,  for  instance, 
was  '\e!l  designed  and  well  painted.  The 
chorus  especially  distinguished  itself  by 
the  excellence  oT  its  singing.  It  is  rare 
indeed  that  such  good  phrasjng  and  pretty 
shading  a re  heard  in  the  delicate  choruses 
of  the  first  act. 

The  orchestra  was  good  iast  season,  it 
is  much  better  now.  Tt  produces  a solid! 
body  of  rich  tone  and  plays  with  spirit, 
color  and  precision.  There  was  also  a 
dancer.  Rosina  Galli.  whose  comeliness 
anil  delectable  art  gave  no  small  pleasure 
to  the  audience.  Cleofonte  Campanini 
was  in  the  conductor's  chair,  and  there  is 
one  mistake  which  he  never  makes  in 
“Carmen.”  He  never  permits  the  per- 
formance to  drag  by  reason  of  slow  tempi. 
Cor  this  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  an 
?n I i gh toned  coinm tin i tv 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  energy  of  the 
conductor  that  last  night's  performance 
noved  with  a vivacity  which  the  poor 
;inging  of  tlie  three  dominant  principals 
• trove  vainly  to  overcome.  Here  and 
here  Miss  Garden  was  vocally  in  the  pic- 
ore.  bm  when  she  stepped  out  of  the 
ram?  she  took  a long  step,  which  might 
in ve  seemed  longer  had  it  not  been  for 
Ir.  Campanini’s  unflagging  industry. 


The  Philadelphia-Chicago  Grand  Opera 
Company,  Mr.  Andreas  Dippel  general 
manager,  came  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  night,  presenting  "Carmen”  as 
.the  first  of  a series  of  six  special  perform- 
ances, Introducing  a new  Carmen,  Miss 
Mary  Garden.  All  seats  had  been  sold 
days  ago.  Some  disposed  of  privately 
brought  fancy  premium  prices,  and  the 
long  line  of  "waitees"  formed  early. 

When  the  curtain  rose  the  full  capacity 
of  this  big  opera  house  had  been  taxed 
again  and  many  were  turned  away.  It  was 
a gala  night,  with  the  multitude  assembled 
to  hear  an  old  opera  with  a new  heroine. 
The  familiar  principals  were  applauded  as 
old  friends  when  they  appeared,  curtain 
calls  were  in  order  after  each  act.  Miss 
Garden  was  half  smothered  In  red  roses 
and  even  the  orchestral  prelude  to  the  last 

act  had  to  be  repeated. 

But  1 twas  upon  Miss  Garden  that  eyes 
and  ears  were  trained— she  who  had  es- 
sayed so  many  French  operatic  heroines 
in  New  York,  but  had  reserved  Bizets 
impetuous  cigarette  gtrl  for  the  season  s 
novel  feature.  She  had  sung  the  r61e  In 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  11a  points  W est. 
No  wonder  that  New  York  waited,  listened 
and  watched  last  night. 

She  had  her  audience  with  her  from  the 
very  start,  when  sh»  dashed  across  the 
bridge,  wearing  a ruddy  rose  tipped  into 
the  pinnacle  of  her  raven  half-8-  sort 
danger  signal  to  Spain's  soldiers.  She 
wore  a blue  dress,  white  polka  dots  and  a 
conventional  shawl  and  made  no  attempts 
here  to  let  the  prima  donno  shine  thiough 
the  attire  of  the  poor  but  dishonest  cigar- 
ette roller  of  Seville. 

She  gave  a frantic  wave  of  •Hello  to 
the  applauding  audienoe  and  bounded 
down  the  stairs.  That  was  her  best  mo- 
ment for  then  she  promised  to  be  a 


Sirota,  a Hebrew  cantor  from  the  ohie 
snyagogue  of  Warsaw,  was  the  “star’ 
of  a concert  given  last  evening  in  Carnegi 
Hall.  A very  large  audience  assemble 
to  hear  him  and  enthusiastically  applaude 
him.  whether  he  sang  music  of  the  tempi 
or  the  opera  house.  It  was  a concert  o 
unusual  character,  for  it  mingled  sacre< 
j and  secular  music,  with  as  little  regard  fo 
the  one  as  for  the  other.  Mme.  Eassule 
RabinolT,  soprano,  and  Clarence  Eddy,  or 
ganist,  took  part,  in  the  entertainment 
but  the  centre  of  interest  was  the  cantoi 

After  .Mr.  Eddy  had  appropriately  prel 
aced  the  chants  of  the  synagogue  b 
playing  his  own  variations  and  fugu 
on  "Old  Hundred,"  Cantor  Sirota,  assiste 
by  a choir  of  boys  and  men  under  th 
direction  of  L.  Loew.and  Mr.  Eddy  at  th 
organ,  sang  the  Ninety-second  Psaln 
“Tow  l'Hodoe.”  as  arranged  by  Lew  an 
dowski,  one  of  t he  modern  masters  of  -lev. 
ish  music.  The  cantor  next  sang  "Rach 
mono  d’one”  alone.  Mme.  Lassale-Ral 
nofl'  tbyed  gently  with  “Caro  nome.”  Mi 
Eddy  played  two  short  organ  pieces,  an 
the  cantor  sang  “Celeste  Aida.” 

This  constituted  the  first  part  of  the  pr 
gramme.  In  the  second  part  Sirota  wa 
heard  in  four  numbers,  and  Mme.  Lassale 
RabinolT  went  mad  a.  la  Lucia.  This  pai 
included  the  “Berosch  Hasehonoh"  i 
Sulzer,  who  was  probably  the  most  seho 
arly  of  all  the  writers  in  the  field  of  th 
Hebrew  music. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  lb 
noble  and  characteristic  music  of  th| 
Hehrewtemple  might  have  found  much! 
interest  them  in  Sirota's  delivery  of  th 
modernized  arrangements  of  the  chantf 
The  features  of  Jewish  music,  which  ar 
traditional,  stood  forth  prominently  i 
some  of  these  numbers,  and  Sirota  sail 
the  pecu.iar  portamento  passages  whic 
grew  out  of  the  Oriental  melodies  wit 
much  skill  and  unfailing  effect. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  a die 
cuss  ion  of  the  distinctive  traits  of  Hebre’ 
music  and  tlveir  resemblance  to  certai 
features  of  the  florid  chdnt  of  the  Roma 
church.  It  is  essential  now  to  speak  onl 
of  Sirota.  He  has  a fine  natural  voice 
strong  and  rich,  and  he  sung  the  “Celest 
Aida"  in  a manner  which  showed  that  . 
his  training  had  been  exclusively  in  th 
field  of  Italian  opera  he  might  easil 
have  become  a star. 

Criticism  of  his  singing  of  Ihe  churc 
music  might  better  be  left  to  the  author 
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m.n,  for  then  she  promisee  to  ue  * ties  of  the  synagogue.  But  it  muy  b 

iTJre«  and  with  Miss  Garden  unleashed!  said  that  Gentiles  ought  to  go  to  his  cor 

tigress,  a operagoers  straightened  certs  if  only  to  learn  something  of  th 

in  a wl^^,ra;®oPaer ^velation.  But  it  priceless  heritage  of  vocal  art  which  ha 
Zved  to  te  a disappointment.  She  was  been  handed  down  the  centuries  anion 
proved  to  uo  t throw  chairs,  the  Jewish  people. 

not  naughty,  s d sorg  done;  It  is  estimated  that  4,000  coreligionist 

as  some  of  her  predeoe* aors  hac ne,  of  Cantof  8irota  attended  the  conCer 

she  did  not  capu  ate  even  start  The  pit,  box  tiers  and  galleries  were  fill*' 

wily  dancing,  and  s]\  , her  imper-  to  capacity,  and  there  xvere  a few  Standee 

the  suggestion  of  subtleness  In  he^imper^  ^ more  struggled  to  ge1,  in>  an 

sonatlon.  She  was,  In  1 something  of  a disturbance  arose  whe 

conventional  Carmen.  charms-,  admittance  was  refused.  A score  of  polict  i. 

Fire,  snap,  vitality,  alluring  charmsn  ^ _n  uniform  formed  a .cordon  to  kee  W 

they  were  all  covered  by  cent  ..  . J back  the  disappointed  crowd.  Plai 

ing.  The  big  card  scene  of  t e _ clothes  men  moved  about  looking  fc 

went  for  little  and  she  made  people  ' vondef  pickpockets 

why  poor  Jose  had  deserted  h s gt  Several  thefts  were  reported,  and  on 

Ufa  to  follow  her  into  the . _ . . - — >-  ’ — — 


and  a decent  life  to  follow  her  1 ,nan  jn  evening  clothes  rushed  up  ex 

mountains.  oCmapred  with  °the!!  ^ oitedly  to  William  Morris, standing  in  t.h 
which  Miss  Garden  has  acted,  her  tarmei^  |nh))v  and  mid  him  that  he  had  bee 
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TSt  ATGE'R'KrmSr  ST  JOHN-BRENGN.  which  Miss  Garden  has  acted,  her  carmen  lobby  and  to]d  ),im  that,  he  had  bee 

By  ALGtivttU-t  . js  the  least  Interesting,  the  least  conxln  cjeaned  oul  He  said  later  that  he  hs  lira 

ing.  , lost  $500  in  cash  and  several  valuabl 

As  for  her  singing,  Miss  Gardens  Per'securitjes,'  He  said  he  was  Alvin  John 
...  j - m„itit,iJn  of  tone  pro- ■ - - — - - -■  • 


“Carmen”  was  given  last  night  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  by  the  Fhil- 
jidelphia-Chicago  Opera  Company  which, 
as  all  men  know,  is  a reinforced  survival 
of  the  fittest  of  the  members  of  the  de- 
funct Manhattan  Opera  Company,  and 
is  under  the  management  of  Andreas 
Dippel.  who  for  two  years  was  asso- 
ciated with  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza  in  the 
management  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company.  In  one  aspect  the  evening 
took  on  the  appearance  of  a reunion  of 
old  friends. 

The  entire  New  York  following  of 
Miss  Mary  Garden,  who  in  herself  be- 
gins. completes  and  personifies  1 rench 
opera  in  America,  was  on  hand  and 
crowded  the  great  auditorium  to  its  last 
available  seat,  filling  it  full  of  faces 
familiar  fo  those  who  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  company 
during  the  four  eventful  years  of  its 
stirring  artistic  history. 

Miss  Garden  was  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York  as  Carmen.  M.  Dal- 
mones  repeated,  as  Don  Jose,  an  excel- 
lent nnd  tasteful  performance.  _Al. 


sonallty  covered  a multitude  of  tone  Pro'son  an  architect,  of  Toledo.  Ohio, 
viuctions.  The  part  shows  up  h®J^ V0J'1^V  Among  those  in  the  big  audience  wer 


■Auctions.  The  part  snows  up  her  voca  Among  I hose  in  the  big  audience  wer 
shortcomings  probably  more  than  anj  jjaron  Schlippenbaoh.  the  Russian  Consul 
other  she  has  sung  here.  General;  Senator  Tim  Sullivan,  Rabb 

* Stephen  A.  Wise,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Park 

Ik/IQ  WARI  IHRN  IN  RECITAL.  hurst.  Arthur  Hammerstein,  Mme.  Aim: 

MK.  NftnL  JUniM  m nuunn  Gluck  Herman  Ridder.  Supreme  Cour 

„„  fine  A Justice  Newburger,  Daniel  P.  Hays  am 
Singer  Did  Not  Appear  to  as  u 'William  I.  Spiegelburg. 

Advantage  as  He  Did  in  it  was  computed  from  the  attendanci 

-Rnipo  that  the  receipts  for  the  evening  would 

, , ' _.PQrin  when  amount  to  between  $6,500  and  *7.00' 

This  being  the  gladsome  season  Thia  monRy,  it  is  sai< 
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e gladsome  season  "hen,^  money  it  is  said.  Cantor  Sirota  wi 
operatic  tenors  temporarily  forsake  their devo,e  to  his  favorite  charities  in  Warsaw- 
„ Onera  House  and  stray  forth  Gerson  Sirota  reached  this  country  las  I 

fold  in  the  Opera  nous,  a Wednesday  on  the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  ac 

into  the  fold  ?f  song  reel tate 


i*  VTr  K Trl  " t-uiirnuav  tin  iiic  muuj/i  mo  » ’ miciui 

mil,  ihe  fold  of  song  reclt  e,  - • eompanied  by  his  choirmaster,  I,.  Boev 

Jorn,  tenor  of  the  eMtropoll  'It  is  his  first  visit  to  the  United  Statei 

gave  a recital  yesterday  afternoo  -but  he  has  given  several  concerts  in  Eng 

Hall.  Mr.  Jorn  has  been  often  heard,  nn  iho  ( ’nn tin ont 


negie  Hall.  Mr.  Jorn  has  been  o t land  and  on  the  Continent. 

In  opera  In  past  seasons  and  will  While  in  this  country  the  cantor  wi 

again  soon  in  the  appointed  anst ^ give  thirteen  concerts,  three  more  in  th; 


auditorium,  but  seldom 
appeared  to  such  poor 
really  is  an  admirable 


. h give  thirteen  concerts,  three  more  in  th, 
if  ever,  n “city  and  one  each  in  Baltimore,  Chicagi 
advantage.  “ PJii  ladel  nil  ja . Boston,  Milwaukee,  St 

tenor  in  °Per8r,ouis  Rochester  Pittsburg  and  Gin 


appeareu  i„  ---  - . i iiiidiuciruiirt,  iiupivr,,  JuuvauRic, 

really  is  an  admirable  tenor  in  °Per“L,ouis.  Rochester,  Pittsburg  and  C 
rOles,  but  as  a singer  of  Eieder  he  Bnoweocjnnatj  jjis  next  concert  in  New  Yor 
little  of  the  variety  needed  for  this  brancrwd|  j3e  gjven  on  Sunday  at  the  Hippo 
of  art.  His  voice  rang  true  and  clear  asdrome. 


His  voice  rang  true  and  clear  asdrome. 
ever,  but  it  had  a certain  hardness  am  Sirota  will  sail  from  this  city  for  hom 
Inflexibility  ’that  did  not  add  delight  t'on  March  16  in  time  to  be  in  Warsaw  a 
sia  work.  In  a word,  he  proved  that  his 


1 Alton  and  Messrs.  Jadlowlier,  Weil 
ducted**  Wefe  hcard'  Alfred  Hertz 
inWefn  “Pngliacei”  the  Milanese  trio— 
J'uso,  Amato  and  Destinn — made  a 
empli  icome  appearance.  M.  Gilly  gave 
point  to  the  role  of  Silvio.  Sturani 


do 


opening  of  the  Jewish  holidays 
L ’,Hor  *rota  was  horn  at  Odessa  in 


• ; • ......  -n/ui  at  vyuvasa.  Ill 

sia  and  is  3S years  old.  He  is  the  father 
children.  Every  year  he  is  com- 
1 no<|  t o sing  in  St.  Petersburg  before 
and  imperial  family 


“TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE”  SUN£. 
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DOUBLE  BILL  AT  OPERA. 


crales,.it»  and  “PagUacci”  Give 
Many  Stars  an  Opportunity. 

Versiegelt”  and  “Pagliacci”  were 
'en  as  a double  bill  last  night  at  the 
itropolitan  Opera  House.  The  Ger- 
n and  the  Italian  singers  of  M.  Gatti- 
sazza’s  forces  were  deployed  in  full 
ln  ‘Versiegelt”  Mraes.  Gadski 


ducted. 

/Y 


/?/ 


IE 
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GIVES  A CONCERT 


f thumous  Symphony  of  Dvorak 
Revived  as  a Feature  for 
the  Program^ 


sat1 


if 


Last  Performance  of  the  Season  of  Wag- 
ner’s Groat  Love  Drama. 

The  last  performance  of  “Tristan  und 
Isolde”  for  the  present  season  was  given 
at.  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening  before  a.  large  audience.  The 
reason  for  not  giving  the  work  again  is 
that  Carl  Burrian,  the  tenor,  is  about  to 
return  to  Europe,  and  no  one  else  in  the 
company  sings  Tristan  . Mr.  Burrian  sang 
the  role  last  night  in  his  usual  excellent 
manner. 

Mme.  Fremstad  was  the  rsolde,  Mme 
Homer  the  Bran  ane,  Mr.  Weil  the  Kur- 
venal  and  Mr.  Witherspoon  the  King 
Mark.  Mr.  Toscanini  conducted  with  his 
customary  excellent  skill.  The  per- 
formance as  a whole  was  admirable  and 
the  audience  rewarded  the  singers  with 
plenty  of  appl  ause. 


“Tosca”  for  French  Hospital. 

A specal  performance  of  “Tosca”  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  Saturday 
evening  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
French  Hospital,  which  is  administered 
by  the  French  Benevolent  Society  Farrar 
will  sing  Tosca.  Martin  will  be  the  Cavara- 
dossi  and  Scotti.  Maubourg  and  Pini- 1 
Corsi  will  be  in  the  cast.  Toscanini  will 
conduct. 


I 


['he  Philharmonic  Society  offered  a 
velty  at  its  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall 
t night.  This  was  a symphony  in  E 
t by  the  distinguished  Bohemian  com- 
ser  Antonin  Dvorak.  The  musical 
rid  supposed  a few  years  ago  that  it 
heard  all  the  symphonies  of  this 
ster,  who  died  in  1901.  But  some 
ew  that  he  was  at  work  in  1872  on  a 
mphony  which  was  never  performed 
his  lifetime.  Conductor  Josef  Stransky 
the  Philharmonic  has  stated  that  it 
s written  before  that  in  D major,  opus 
But  it  was  not  completed. 

VIr.  Stransky  has  said  further  that 
. x ivard  his  last  days  Dr.  Dvorak  took  out 
' ’.  ? old  score,  read  it  and  expressed  his 
Jjasure  with  it.  He  decided  to  revise 
.'J-tain  features  and  give  the  composi- 
iii  out  for  publication.  He  began  this 
irk  but  was  soon  busy  with  his  opera 
rmida,”  produced  two  months  before 
i untimely  death.  He  never  returned 
the  symphony.  Hast,  summer  Mrs. 
zorak  sold  the  work  to  a publisher,  and 
e revision  was  completed  by  the  mas- 
*’s  son-in-law.  Joseph  Suk. 

(1-aMr.  Stransky  secured  the  rights  of  first 
mi#  rformance  in  this  country,  and  the  work 
eleil;  is  played  last  night  from  proof  sheets, 
seems  a pity  in  the  face  of  this  thor- 
ghly  commendable  enterprise  that  the 
mphony  did  not  prove  to  be  more  im- 
flrtant.  It  is  enjoyable  and  it  was  worth 
It®  oducing,  and  so  Mr.  Stransky  must  be 
1 anked,  but  it  is  not  one  of  Dvorak’s 
rge  creations. 

There  are  three  movements,  allegro 
ijbderato.  adagio  molto,  which  has  a 
f'odi vision  marked  tempo  di  marcia. 
d allegro  vivace.  In  all  three  of  these 
; j,j  ovements  the  thematic  matter  is  of  the 
amplest  kind.  Indeed,  in  the  first  and 
Jst  the  melodies  are  of  folk  music  type 
A d lead  oae  to  surmise  that  the  composer 
d the  rural  life  of  his  own  country  in 
nd. 

The  first  movement  is  the  simplest, 
e most  naive  of  the  three.  It  is  happy 
oft.d  peaceful  music,  but  its  themes  are  so 
venile  that  they  fail  to  give  food  for 
ally  interesting  treatment..  In  the 
lale  dance  and  festal  merriment  of  the 
A intry,  with  just  an  undercurrent  of 
artial  feeling,  make  themselves  ap- 
jirent. 

The  second  movement  has  stronger 
joods  than  either  of  the  other  two,  but 
structure  it  shows  none  of  that  finished 
ill  which  rounded  the  symmetry  of 
vorak's  later  works.  Indeed  this  is 
e weakness  of  the  whole  work.  It  is 
leasing  and  it  is  admirably  scored,  but 
shows  none  of  that  splendid  mastery 
the  symphonic  method  found  in  the 
ime  writer’s  “From  the  New  World.” 

, was  well  played  and  Mr.  Stransky 
eserves  credit  for  his  care  in  preparing  it . 
The  solo  performer  of  the  concert  was 
dria.no  Aria.ni.  the  Italian  pianist,  who 
layed  Chopin’s  F minor  concerto  in  a. 
uooth  and  elegant,  style,  but  with  little 
“eling  for  the  pungent,  rhythms  of  its 
lore  characteristic  Polish  themes.  The 
i her  numbers  on  the  programme  were 
erlioz’s  “Corsair"  overture,  which  was 
lost  brilliantly  played;  Stfauss’s  sere- 
ade  for  thirteen  wind  instruments,  opus  7 
charming  work  charmingly  given,  and 
'.  eber's  “Euryanthe”  overture. 


A symphony  in  E flat  major,  by  Duorak, 
an  early  work,  yet  posthumoous  because 
laid  aside  by  the  composer  and  toward 
the  end  of  his  life  partly  revised  by  him, 
a revision  completed  after  his  death  by 
his  son-in-law,  Mr,  Josef  Suk,  was  the 
novelty  at  last  night's  concert  of  the 
Philharmouis  Society,  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
The  work  was  heard  for  the  first  time 
in  America  and  possibly  anywhere.  It 
is  three  movements  and  an  interesting 
composition,  but  hardly  one  of  first  im- 
portance like  the  "New  World"  symphony. 

The  first  movement,  an  allegro  moderato, 
is  most  promising  "with  the  sweep  and 
freedom  of  its  opening  theme,  which  fairly 
haunts  the  movement.  The  second  move- 
ment, a dirgelike  division  in  march 
rhythm,  but  nbt  clearly  enough  defined  to 
be  called  a funeral  march,  is  longer  than 
| the" Interest  of  its  thematic  material  would 
seem  to  warrant.  The  finale  is  vigorous 
with,  somehow,  no  definite  aesthetic  cause 
[for  the  turmoil  among  the  instruments. 

I With  Mr.  Stransky  the  conducting  of  the 
symphony  evidently  was  a labor  of  love. 
He  also  gave  an  admirable  interpretation 
'of  Weber’s  “Euryanthe"  overture. 

Mr.  Adriano  Arianl  played  Chopin’s 
If  minor  piano  concerto,  opus  21.  While 
it -lacked  the  irridescence  and  some  of 
tfie  charm  and  sentiment  associated 
with  Chopin,  save  in  the  second  move- 
ment. which  was  beautifully  played,  it 
is  only  fair  to  the  virtuoso  to  say  that 
he  scored  a great  success  with  the  au- 
dience and  was  recalled  many  times. 


| Last  evening's  concert  of  the  Pihilhar- 
i|  monic  Society  at  Carnegie  Hall  was  made 
noteworthy  by  a .first  performance  of 
IDvorak's  posthumous  symphony  in  E 
Flat.  Josef  Stransky,  conductor  of  the 
society  last  Summer  managed  to  get 
the  manuscript  of  this  still  unpublished 
.work  and  last  evening  his  orchestra  gave 
•it  its  first  American  performance. 

The  symphony  is  unusual  in  at  least 
one  respect — it  contains  no  scherzo,  or 
joyous  movement.  Consequently  it  is 
made  up  of  only  three  movements,  and 
each  of  these  is  considerably  shorter  than 
customary.  .Musically  is  has  a great  deal 
of  charm.  The  first  movement,  allegro 
moderato,  contains  many  lively  figures 
with  a strain  of  melancholy  running 
through  almost  its  entire  length.  The 
second  movement,  adagio,  was  somewhat 
long-drawn  out  in  its  plaintive  and  wail- 
ing themes,  and  dragged  almost  from 
start  to  finish,  while  the  last  movement, 
allegro  vivace,  was  the  embodiment  of 
Bohemian  tunefulness,  full  of  fire  and 
color  and  crashes,  and  resembling  a Hun- 
garian gypsy  dance  in  Us  fragmentary 
character. 

Berlioz’s  overture,  "The  Corsair,” 
based  on  Byron's  poem  and  containing 
I tone-pictures  from  that  work;  a sere- 
nade for  wund  instruments  by  Richard 
Strauss  and  the  overture  to  Weber’s 
"Eurranthe”  were  the  other  numbers.  j 
I The  soloist  of  the  evening  was  Adriano  | 
jAriani,  who  played  the  jjiano  part  in 
[Chopin’s  Concerto  No.  2.  He  gave  an  ; 
admirable  performance,  combining  poetic  I 
insight  with  good  taste. 


and^Jewish 

At  tlfe  VoiMe rts  giveTi  ”foy  the  ^hiThar 
momc  Society  on  Thursday  evening  and 
yesterday  afternoon  considerable  music  un- 
familiar to  tile  local  nublic  was  performed. 


^hii^ar 


There  was.  for  instance,  to  begin  with. 
Berlioz’s  overture  to  “The  Corsair,”  which, 
though  not  particularly  interesting  because 
of  its  contents,  may  have  excited  the  curi- 
osity of  a few  who  remembered  that  some 
years  ago  an  employe  of  "The  Musical 
Courier"  attempted  to  capture  the  Pade- 
rewski Prize  by  sending  to  the  judges  a 
copy  of  it  under  the  title  “The  Palisades. " 
The  fraud  was  promptly  discovered  and 
only  the  indifference  of  the  li  ustees  of  the 
Paderewski  fund  prevented  a prosecution 
of  the  perpetrator  for  a violation  of  the 
federal  laws.  But  that  Is  a small  matter 
—in  one  sense.  Another  old  work,  essen- 
tially new  and  not  much  more  interesting 
than  the  overture  except  as  a milestone  tn 
the  progress  of  the  composer,  was  Richard 
Strauss’s  Serenade  for  Wind  Instruments. 
Then  there  came  Chopin's  second  concerto 
for  pianoforte,  most  tastefully  and  even 
elegantly  played  by  the  young  Italian  vir- 
tuoso Adriano  Ariani.  Greater  poetry  and 
emotionality  might  have  been  expected  in' a 
performance  of  the  old  work— because  they 
have  been  heard  many  times— hut  scarcely 
greater  refinement  and  a nicer  adjustment 
of  values.  An  interesting  quasi-novelty— 
the  overture  to  Chabrier's  "Gwendoline"— 
announced  on  the  programme,  was  can- 
celled in  favor  of  Weber’s  overture  to 
"Euryanthe."  which  was  played  with*  much 
spirit  and  good  taste  until  Mr.  Stransky 
indulged  in  his  fondness  for  distorting 
rhythms  and  tempi  in  the  closing  section. 
Why  such  things  should  be  when  there  are 
many  in  the  audience  capable  of  associat- 
ing the  theme  with  the  corresponding  situ- 
ation and  text  in  the  opera  passes  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  ordinary  critic — possibly 
also  of  the  average  concert-goer. 


The  concluding  number  of  the  programme 
was  an  unqualified  novelty — a symphony  in 
E flat  major,  composed  by  Antonin  Dvorak 
in  1872  and  just  published.  This  means  that, 
it  lay  in  its  author's  desk  thirty-two  years, 
long  after  he  had  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  composers  of  the  day.  Why  did  he 
not  give  it  to  the  world?  The  annotated 
prog  ra  m me  sa  y s : 


Mr.  Stransky,  who  secured  the  right  of 
first  performance  in  America  for  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  contributes  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  work  in  a letter 
in  which  he  says  that  the  symphony  was 
composed  before  that  known  to  the  world 
as  the  one  in  D major.  Op.  60.  (As  a matter 
ot  fact  the  proof  sheets  of  the  score  bear 
the  remark  “Composed  in  1872.")  Mr. 
Stransky  adds  that  toward  the  close  of  his 
life  Dr.  Dvorak  took  the  score  out  of  his 
desk,  read  it  over  with  pleasure  and  re- 
marked that  he  thought  it  "throughout  in- 
dividual and  noble,"  and  that  he  intended 
to  revise  its  marks  of  expression  and  phras- 
ing and  give  it  out  for  publication.  He 
even  began  the  work  of  revision,  but  was 
soon  so  completely  oesupied  with  the  com- 
position of  his  last  opera,  "Armida"  (which 
was  produced  only  two  months  before  his 
unexpected  death)  that  lie  could  not  return 
to  it.  His  widow  last  summer  sold  the 
symphony  together  with  another  in  D 
minor  to  the  publisher  Simrock,  and  Josef 
Suk,  Dvorak's  son-in-law,  completed  the 
work  begun  by  the  composer. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 
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Revamped  Symphony  by  Dvorak 
— ^Sirota  and  Jewish  Music. 
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Performances  of  the  work  have  been 
talked  about  in  Vienna  and  Munich,  but  as 
yet  we  have  not  heard  from  them.  It  may 
be  that  it  is  a greater  kindness  to  the  pub- 
lic to  resurrect  an  old  work  by  a dea,d  mas- 
ter than  to  produce  a new  work  by  a living 
novice;  but  it  is  a question  whether  or  not 
it  Is  fair  to  the  master.  Dr.  Dvorak  was 
the  last  truly  great  naive  musician.  He 
knew  well  the  value  of  his  works,  although 
toward  the  close  of  hts  career  his  creative 
powers  decayed.  But  even  while  writing 
his  programmatic  pieces  which  have  failed 
to  obtain  a footing  in  the  concert  room  he 
did  not  give  to  the  public  the  two  early 
symphonies  which  have  been  printed  since 
his  death.  Ought  this  to  have  been  done 
by  hts  family?  Certainly  not.  It  Is  a com- 
mon procedure  in  this  commercial  age  and 
it  results  only  in  injury  to  the  reputation 
of  great  mcn^r  all  listeners  are  not  ju- 
dicious. There  are  scores  if  not  hundreds 
of  Schubert's  songs  which  he  did  not  pub- 
lish and  which  are  now  in  print  because 
of  the  mistaken  notion  that  there  ought  to 
be  a "complete”  collection  of  his  works. 
They  are  only  a cause  of  sorrow  to  nio 
admirers.  Trifles  to  which  Beethoven  paid 
no  attention  when  he  wrote  them  (dances 
and  other  works  for  occasions,  etc.)  have 
been  brought  to  light  and  printed— to  the 
profound  grief  of  all  sincere  Beethoven 
lovers.  Why  should  not  a composer  have 
tlie  privilege  of  determining  what  he  wishes 
to  leave  to  the  world  and  what  not?  They 
are  not  all  as  wise  as  Brahms,  who  took 
care  that  none  of  his  unpublished  manu- 
scripts should  survive  him  by  putting  them 
in  the  fire.  This  symphony  by  Dvorak  has 
some  pretty  measures,  but  it  is  so  obviously 
the  work  of  a " ’prentice  hand’’  that  we  ars 
obliged  to  take  Mr.  Stransky's  statement 
witli  many  grains  of  salt.  Many  musicians 
in  New  York  knew  Dvorak;  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  any  one  who  was  familiar 
with  him  believe  that  he  ever  dreamed  of 
publishing  it.  He  wrote  a trio  for  two 
violins  and  a viola  for  performance  by  his 
children  at  home.  When  it  was  done  he 
recognized  its  beauty  and  rewrote  it  for 
publication;  and  it  is  a little  masterpiece. 
That  illustrates  his  manner  Like  Bee- 
thoven, he  left  no  gems  unset;  but  lie  put 
out  nothing  which  be  knew  to  be.  paste. 


Sirota?  the  cantor  from  the  great  syna- 1 
gogfleal  Warsaw,  lias  sttrred  the  musical 
pool  not  a little.  No  doubt  the  tremen- 
dous Hippodrome  will  be  crowded  by  those  I 
who  want  to  hear  him  to-morrow  after-  ] 
noon.  And  yet  how-  anomalous  tlie  whole/ 
matter  appears!  To  judge  by  his  sing- 
ing of  "Celeste  Aida"  on  Wednesday 
evening  one.  would  have  to  say  that  ho 
was  rude  ln  taste  and  raw  in  technique. 
Yet  when  he  sang  the* liturgical  music 
of  the  synag'S'^iUe  he  compelled  amaze- 
ment at  the  flexibil  H of  a beautiful  tenor  I 
voice  which  is  as  truly  heroic  in  quality  : 
that  of  Slezak.  The  music  of  the  Jewish] 
liturgy,  like  all  Oriental  music  (as  one 
may  learn  from  listening  to  q,  gypsy  band) 
is  very  floridT'  a'rt’tf  this  music  pours  out  | 
of  the  throat  of  the  great,  ohasan  as  flu- 
ently as  It  (night  out  of  The  throat  ofl 
Tetrazzini*  It’Hs  amazing,*  and  one  rani 
easily  undersfand  that  he  has  achieved  asl 
great  a renown  in  his  fiejfbas  Caruso  l)n*| 


Ills'  wiffibjut.  the  public  in  general, 


even  the^professional  Observers,  having  I 
ever  h^aprl  of  hipa^  One  fact  may  have! 
struck  f&udents  of  'ftilkmusic  as  a.  hit! 
singular  last  Wednesday.  This  was  the  I 
absence  of  interva  fl^  characteristics  in  1 
the  Aimsic  which  lie  sang — especially  in  [ 
liis  strangely  named  “Improvization" — an  I 
improvisation"^)'  which  an  organ  part  | 
with  interuldfe  had  carefully  been  written  j 
out.  It  coul^-'Rot  fail  to  call  up  the  oldj 
remark  (was  it  Chopin's)  to  Liszt  when 
the  latter  afiflted  the  company  what  hej 
should  play:  "Oh,  play  your  usual  imj 

provisatiorjT’  H.  E.  K. 


Tragic  “La  Gioconda,"  repeated  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night,  had 
its  one  merry  moment  after  the  third  act, 
When  the  artists  had  to  take  a full  dozen 
| curtain  calls.  Then  tne  irrepressible,  high 
' spirits  of  Mr.  Caruso  escaped,  and  he  had 
his  audience  laughing  by  seriously  shaking 
hands  with  the  big,  gold  tassel  that  is 
draped  from  the  curtain.  At  the  next  cur- 
tain call  his  dagger  fell  out  of  its  sheath, I 
and  Mr.  Amato  picked  it  up  and  tossed  it| 
| at  him.  To  get  even,  as  the  boys  say.  hel 
| stepped  on  Mr.  Amato's  heels  while  the| 
barytone  was  disappearing  off  the  stage. 

All  this  was  a happy  “aside,"  for  the 
performance  itself  was  one  of  the  best 
and  most  serious  ever  given  here  of  this 
opera.  Mr.  Caruso's  voice  was  golden,  and 
his  “Ciele  e Mar”  aria_  precipitated  such 
applause  that  it  stopped  the  opera  for  a 
time.  Mr.  Amato’s  Barnaba  was  admirably 
sung  and  dramatically  acted. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  sang  La  Cieca  for  the|| 
first  time  here,  having  arrived  from  Balti- 
more just  in  time,  after  having  sung] 
Brunnhilde  on  Thursday  night.  Miss 
Destinn  was  in  brilliant  voice  in  the  title 
r61e,  but  Mme.  Wickham  left  much  to  be, 
desired  in  the  part  of  Laura.  Mr.  Toscanini 
conducted  with  fine  effect. 


£+6*  ( fr  / f / -s~ 


SLEZAK  AS  TANNHAEUSER. 


First  Performance  of  Opera  This 
Season  Packs  the  Metropolitan. 

The  first  performance  of  " Tannhati- 
ser  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
this  season  yesterday  afternoon  served] 
also  as  the  occasion  for  the  reappearance  ^ 
ot  Leo  Slezek.  As  is  usual  on  Saturday- 
afternoons  at  this  theatre,  the  auditorium  j 

was  packed.  Even  standing  room  was 
at  a premium.  ° ulu  "as 

Mme.  Fremstad  was  the  Venus  Miss 
Morena  the  Eiizabeth.  Mme  Sparkes  the 
Shepherd,  Mr.  Griswold  w'as  LaS 
Hermann,  and  Hermann  Weil  the  I 

ram.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted  thlS 


ill  corn  MUSIC 

POPULI#  YESTEBDi)1 


New  "Are  Maria”  at  the  Ope 
House  and  Some  “Natoma” 
at  Philharmonic. 


SIROTA  AT  HIPPODROME 


j Mme.  Tetrazzini  Follows  the  Cantor  of 
Warsaw  at  Sixth  Avenue 
Playhouse. 


Four  concerts  were  offered  for  the 
entertainment  of  music  lovers  yesterda" 
Ail  of  them  were  within  the  limits  set  by . 
the  elastic  term  “popular.”  For  in  none! 
of  them  was  the  matter  of  such  seriousj 
import  as  to  alarm  the  sensitive  intol 


I CTUS  gentleness,  but  ‘ CariBSS®"  1 tail  and  the 

a A gathering  of  some  eighty-five  players 

4 A seemed  too  large  in  scale  to  let  the  spirit 

* •*  of  the  genial  composer  of  a century  ago 

exercise  its  proper  control  over  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  less  a matter  of  sound  than 
of  the  general  impression  that  a smaller 
room  would  have  made.  The  Gneg  melo- 
concert  iook  pmce.  mu  -"**“•  dles  f0r  strings,  ' Heart  Wounds”  and  'The 

Destinn  Mr.  Hensel,  Mr.  Didur  and  Sprlngi*.  With  their  touching  notes  of 

others  sang  and  there  was  a perform-  sadness,  were  performed  with  an  eloquence 

Af  an  "tvfl  Miria"  for  chorus  com-  r„apv,«i  and  affected  the  hearers. 


r applying  to  it  the  formidable  term  clas- 
i sical.”  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  the--  evening  the  customary  weekly 
concert  took  place,  and  although  Mme 


’ ance  of  an  uAve  Maria”  for  chorus  com-1  that  reached  and  affected 


the  Hippodrome,  and  that singer-s  recognizing  the  widespread  love  of  Grit 
intending  unkindly  >ei  d rj>he  the  Philharmonic  conductor  cannot  fail 

physical  proportions— a mg  . win  the  gratitude  of  all  genuine  musi 


ance  oi  an  .wj  mm  i»  n"  ““  . that  reacneu  anu 

posed  by  no  less  a personage  than  Giulio  -whatever  of  intellectual  quality  such  music 
Setti,  chorus  master  of  the  institution,  as  thls  may  lack,  it  is  beyond  doubt  an 
the  'entertainment  was  still  a typical  outpouring  from  the  composer's  heart,  an 

. i , * i..  ft  rPSDOTlSe. 


' r: 

-”m</  c „ lui  ■■  from  "Traviata.”  and  of 

“Ah  for.  - from  “Mignon,"  was  heartily  — , 

the  “Polacca.  >r  lSn^lish.  Cow-  a box.  received  an  ovation 

enjoyed,  and  her  num  Jo“  nerberfs  had  been  rousiugly  played. 

••'The  swallows  and  ' from  Strauss  s Feuersnot 


last 


win  the  gratitude  of  all  genuine  musi 
lovers. 

A third  powerful  attraction  at  yesterday 
concert  was  the  prelude  to  the  third  act 
“Natoma” — admirable  music,  which  oug 
olten  to  figure  on  Philharmonic  programm 
in  the  future.  Victor  Herbert,  who  sat 
after  his  wo 

„„„  „ The  love  see 

from  Strauss’s  "Feuersnot”  and  the  Rakoc 
March  made  up  the  rest  of  the  offerings. 


I I 


opera  house  Sunday  night  concert 

Not  far  away  at  the  Hippodrome  Mme. 
Luisa  Tetrazzini,  having  finished  her 
local  operatic  appearances,  burst  into 
the  radiance  of  the  concert  world  and 
6ang  to  an  audience  which  left  no  blanks 
in  the  great  auditorium.  Mme  Tetraz- 
zini sang  ‘‘Ah,  fors  e lui”  and  also  a new 
song  by  Victor  Herbert,  as  well  as  other 
things,  and  had  the  assistance  of  Emilio 
, Puyans.  flautist;  Yves  Nat.  pianist,  and 
Nahan  Fra.nko  with  his  orchestra 

In  the  same  place  in  the  afternoon 
Cantor  Gerson  Sirota  of  Warsaw  gave 
his  second  concert.  A week  ago  the 
house  had  been  sold  out  and  yesterday 
the  speculators  who  infest  the  small 
shops  in  the  block  below  the  Hippodrome 
were  doing  a.  land  office  business.  Many 
fine  looking  policemen  stood  at.  skirmish 
line  intervals  around  the  Hippodrome 
and  the  battles  with  doorkeepers  wit- 
nessed a few  evenings  back  at  C arnegie 
Hall  were  not  repeated.  The  house  was 
filled  to  its  capacity  and  all  the  space  on 
the  stage  not  needed  for  the  singers,  the 
organ  and  the  orchestra  was  occupied 
by  seats  placed  for  auditors 

The  concert  was  of  a character  simi- 
lar to  that  previously  given  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  Cantor  Sirota  sang  chants  of  . the 
synagogue  and  also  opera  [music  Mme. 
Lasalle-Pabinoff  also  sang.  As  before 
the  cantor  was  most  interesting  in  his 
delivers-  of  the  temple  music  and  in  the 
opera  melody  betrayed  his  want  of  school- 
ing But  his  voice  is  a fine  one  and  his 
entertainment  singular. 

At  Carnegie  Hall  in  the  afternoon  the 
industrious  Philharmonic  Society  gave 
another  of  its  series  of  popular  concerts. 
The  programme  was  pleasing  without 
any  attempt  at  profundity,  though  Tsehai- 
iowsky’s  piano  concerto  in  P flat  minor, 
performed  by  Katherine  Goodson.  is 
wont  to  appear  in  the  most,  important 
musical  company.  Miss  Goodson  played 
with  much  brilliancy  and  energy  and  was 
not  daunted  by  occasionally  dropping 
a note  or  two  under  the  piano. 

Haydn's  C minor  symphony,  first 
the  programme,  and  well  played,  greatlv 
pleased  the  audience.  It  was  followed 
by  those  two  elegiac  melodies  of  Grieg  | 
which  habitually  travel  in  company. 


It  rarely  fails  to  meet  with  a response. 

As  for  the  Strauss  fragment,  Its  pic 
turesqueness  and  effectiveness  are  not  to 
be  denied.  It  was  performed  yesterday  in 
a way  that  aroused  the  vigorous  plaudits 
of  the  hearers,  especially  for  the  bravura 
that  marked  the  finale.  Mr.  Herbert's  con- 
tribution to  the  list  was  the  prelude  to  the 
third  act  of  his  opera  "Natoma,”  that  part 
of  Ids  drama  In  which  the  Indian  maiden, 
who  is  its  heroine,  enters  a nunnery.  There 
is  enough  of  musical  material  here  to  give 
the  excerpt  effectiveness  in  the  concert 
hall,  apart  from  its  operatic  significance. 

It  remains  to  say  that.  Miss  Goodson 
played  with  her  accustomed  sense  of  or- 
ganized efficiency,  touching  the  lovely  mel- 
ody of  the  slow  movement  with  exceeding 
grace  and  bringing  to  her  performance  of 
the  final  allegro  a power  and  brilliancy 
that  gave  just  expression  to  Its  force  and 
edge.  Mr.  Stransky  showed  here  and  in 
the  other  music  that  his  control  over  the 
orchestra  was  based  upon  a thorough  mu- 
tual understanding. 


an-s  “The  Swallow- 

setting  0 th0  first  time-brought  forth  _ — 

*"m  “re aur  a.mon.tration.  of  acpro.il.  

r»,u.  «"<!  » THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCEPT. 


Yves  Nat,  pianist 

flutist,  assisted.  ^ Mrs  Katharine  Goodson,  Sololsi—A 

••Tanuhanaer.”  Prelude  from  “Natoma”  Play^fL 

Saturday  matinde  audiences  at  the  opera,  Mr  stransky’s  programme  for  \ the 
arc  always  large,  but  the  one  which  filled  philharmonic  Society’s  Sunday  aftei  on 


THRONG  HEARS  SIROTA 

the 


Warsaw  Tenor  Sings  at 
Hippodrome  Concert. 

Sirota,  the  tenor  cantor  of  Warsaw, 
whose  American  debut  last  week  in  Car- 
negie Hal!  gaye  the  musical  world  some-  , 
thing  new  to  talk  about,  appeared  at  the 
Hippodrome  yesterday  afternoon.  It  was 
stated  by  the  management  that  it  was  the 
largest  audience  ever  contained  by 
America's  most  capacious  playhouse,  more 
than  seven  thousand  persons  paying  ad- 
mission, nearly  a thousand  chairs  having 
been  placed  on  the  stage  alone. 

It  was  distinctly  an  East  Side  crowd, 
probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent  being 
of  American  parentage;  but  it  was  for 
that  reason  a crowd  much  better  versed 
in  the  music  of  the  Jewish  liturgy  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  It 
was  an  assemblage  out  for  enjoyment,  and 
one  that  applauded  wildly,  and  at  times  in- 
discriminately. But  when  all  was  said 
and  done  the  tenor’s  magnificent  voice  and 
his  feeling  for  the  music  deserved  all  that 


the  Metropolitan  tbe  day  before  yesterday 
was  of  even  greater  proportions  than  usual 
The  first  performance  of  Wagner’s  "Tann 
hauser”  this  season,  as  well  as  the  returi 
of  Leo  Slezak,  proved  the  attractive  com 
bination  of  circumstances  that  drew  s< 
large  a gathering.  Caruso  himself  coulc 
not  have  done  it  better,  and  the  Italiai 
tenor  might  also  have  been  proud  to  hav< 
been  the  object  of  such  enthusiasm  as  pre 
vailed  after  every  act. 

Tannhauser  liaS~ always  been  one  of  Mr 
Slezak's  best  roles,  and  last  Saturday  hi 
invested  it  with  the  customary  picturesque 
ness  and  dramatic  force.  His  singing  wai 
beautiful,  for  the  most  part,  and  wad  less 
disfigured  than  usual  'by  a tremolo.  Thi 
climax  of  his  efforts  was  reached,  of  course 
in  the  marvellous  narrative.  Concernini 
this  particular  passage  the  English  criti 
Chorley  wrote  years  ago  that  “to  sing,  oi 
vocally  declaim  this  scene  is  impossible. 


concert  yesterday  was  made  up  large*  o 
orchestral  numbers  that  he  has  S"eV 
recent  concerts  of  the  orchestra:  Ha  ■ « 1 8 I 
Symphony  in  C,  Grieg's  two  EM  ^ 
Melodies  for  siring  orchestra,  w t-h 
are  transcriptions  of  songs  the  ve 
scene  from  Strauss’s  opeia  of  ' 

not  ” and  Berlioz's  stirring  arrangerr  snt 
for  orchestra  of  the  Itakoczy-  Ms  =h. 
There  were  two  new  features  of  the  ro- 
gramme:  Mrs.  Katharine  Goodson  pi  Ml 
Tschaikowsky’s  B flat  minor  coma  to 
and  for  orchestra  there  was  tie  prdude 
to  the  third  act  of  Victor  Herblrt  s 

opera  “ Natoma."  . 

Mr.  Herbert’s  prelude  bears  transp  Ant- 
ing from  the  opera  house  to  the  co  cert 
hall  remarkably  well.  It  is  base  , of 
course,  on  a number  of  the  th  mes, 
largely  those  which  he  wishes  to  b ua 
derstood  as  Indian,  that  he  has  us  id  In 
the  opera  with  a dramatic  purpose;  «ut  it 
is  a broad  and  powerfully  developedWoe 
of  symphonic  music  that  is  quite  'alle  to 
stand  by  itself  and  is  deeply  lmprfcsive 


Mr  Slezak  not  only  easily  accomplished  thi*  in  its  musical  quality.  At  the 
-impossibility”  tvitb  S«„t  Mi.,  o.  rli.O  ot  th.  op.t.  J 

searching,  poignant  eloquence,  especially  aj  strong  .-.-i-  al- 

he  enunciated  the  fateful  words  of  the  Pope 


ill 


His  acting  gave  cause  for  satisfaction 
all  but  the  great  scene  of  the  second  act 
where  the  knights  denounce  and  threatei 
the  sinner.'  Here  Mr.  Slezak’s  expressioi 
of  indifference  and  unconcern  while  ever; 
one  else  on  the  stage  Is  moved  by  stroni 
emotions  produces  an  extremely  jarriuj 
effect. 

The  Elizabeth  was  Miss  Morena.  whos 
impersonation  is  sincere,  touching,  am 
noetic.  It  is  only  a pity  that  as  favorabl 
things  cannqt  be  said  of  her  singing,  evei 
though  she  always  knows  how  to  color  hei 

1 0 . ■ .1.  i .Inn  n f Amot  l /XT' 


it  received. 

Sirota’s  is  a voice  which,  had  he  chosen 
the  heroic  roles  of  the  operative  stage  .or 
which  habitually  travel  in  Us  display,  would  undoubtedly  tave  made 

namely  “Heart  Mounds"  and  “The  Last  | his  name  known  as  are  those  of  the  •world  Is 
|sS”  Both  of  these  were  played  with  chief  tenors.  It  is  powerful,  resonant,  w.th 


Conductor  Stransky  was  very  insistent 
on  most  of  his  nuances 

The  love  scene  from  Richard  Strauss's 
“Feuersnot”  was  not  so  well  played  for 
the  reason  that  it  lacked  clearness  and 
finish.  A novel  feature  was  a performance 
of  the  prelude  to  the  third  act  of  Victor 
Herbert’s  opera,  “Natoma.*  This  proxed 
1 to  be  quite  effective  when  dissociated 
from  ihe  rest  of  the  work  and  it  may 
perhaps  he  used  often  as  a concert  piece 
It  belongs  to  the  best  act  of  Mr.  Herbert's 
work  and  is  admirably  orchestrated  j 
The  concern  ended  with  the  Hungarian  j 
march  from  Berlioz's  “Damnation  de  J 
Faust 


work,  the  moment  in  which  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  the  largest,  most  sustained, 
most  dignified,  and  most  developed  in 
slcal  utterance.  He  has  put  into  l a 
resources  of  instrumentation,  which  are 
great,  and  he  has  made  of  his  thematle 
material  a consistent  whole  It  is  true 
that  his  Indian  themes,  built  on  tne 
-atonic  scale  jmd  characterized  ./gco*Ch 
is  SO  universally  familiar ; as  the'  Scoic 
snan  ” have  a very  Gaelic  flavor  to  tnt 
average  listener.  But  that  is  beews  Jh 

|lfetCmMluemeo"b^ottisfm|k 

lnrdOUdSolsthnot”?opTo  think  that  neithe. 
of  them  is  an  exclusive  prope ityof  sui c 
music  The  point  of  real  importance  « 
that  Mr.  Herbert's  prelude  Ja  aMme  Pleo 


though  she  always  knows  how  to  color  he;  music,  and  that  it  was  worth  a 
voice  with  the  right  shades  of  emotion  in  the  Philharmonic's  pri^rammea  , 
Mme  Fremstad's  Venus  was  magnificent,  ai  Mra.  Goodson  power 

U always  is.  Wolfram,  in  of  Mr  concerto  _wdh  much  energ^a^  po^  , 


it  always  is.  Wolfram,  in  the  hands  ot  mr  concerto  witn  muc.i  ” with  i 

Weil,  was  conventional  a,ld  n01  /''I^-nuk  peGec^  te^hn’lquc  and  not  always  with  i 
the  utmost  vocal  efficiency.  The  cast  woult  peril e 1 rjchn4ss  and  resonance,  wher 
have  been  greatly  «tr«gttened  by  assigm  richness  _and  resonance^  are 


have  been  greatly  strengmeueu  u,  richnf,ss  and  resonance  are 

ing  the  part  to  Maurice  Renaud.  who  is  thi  eded  It  was  on  the  wlloL®  .an„ 
greatest  impersonator  of  Wolfram  the  work  ive  performance,  and  aroused  enthusl 
p ' cipps  it  in  Gcrm&r 


short,  a true  heroic  tenor.  His  method  of 
using  it  is  not  always  of  me  most  perfect, 
and  In  the  operatic  selections  this  crudity  j 
is  apparent;  but*  in  the  Jewish  music  it  is 
eminently  effective,  and  despite  the  pro- 
gramme yesterday’s  offerings  were  on  the 
part  of  the  cantor  entirely  Jewish  in  char- 

With  the  tenor  appeared  the  choir,  under 
the  direction  of  L.  Loew,  an  orchestra  led 
by  Vittorio  Podesti  and  Mme.  La  Salle- 
Rabinoff.  Mme.  Rablnoffs  singing  of  the 
mad  scene  from  “Lucia"  was  creditably 
performed,  but  was  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
“vocation  of  enthusiasm  that  quite  over- 
whelmed anything  the  cantor  himself  gave 
j rise  to.  However,  the  crowd’s  love  of  a 
dute  and  a trill  is  as  notorious  as  to  some 
in  may  be  incomprehensible. 


! srreaLpsL  — . ..  . . ~ 

I has  ever  seen,  and  who  sings  it  in  Germar  asm. 

I '(he  surprises  the  management  SIROTA  SINGS  AGAIN 

I store  for  opera-goers.  Putnam  Griswolc  * . ; 

!«  ai^rof™.iB^PMBefore  an  Audience  Which  Crowd 

' opera-goers  may  well  feel  proud  A wore  Hippodrome  Stage  and  Auditorium, 
of  praise  is  also  due  Lenora  Sparkes  who  s,rota  from  Warsaw,  who  almos 

caused  a Co,  by 


: Mir 


t A’r.  cnnir  Thp  choruses  were  inrniinn  causeo  a.  iiul  wj  ® y.ir 

w done  and  the  orchestra  played  gloriously  negle  Hall  last  Wednesday  evening  wh^ 
eaoeciaily  in  the  tumultuous  and  intoxjcat  apparently  all  New  York 

. , bopphnnalo.  . ..  j v* 5 a comnd  concert  at  the  J 


ingly  beautiful  bacchanale. 


GIULIO  SETTI  AS  COMPOSER 


Half  a Dozen  Composers  Heard, 
and  One  of  Them  Present. 

out  of  the  oddly  ^r^mniwnIc'soriciy 

yesterday  afternoon  s _Phdbarmpn  a 


concert  at 

sertes  of  unrelated  but^  nf  PaDa 


series  ot  unreiaicu  u ^ 

C minor.  one ' f°£  grandiloquent 

suasiveness  of  Grieg,  excerpt 

chorus  of  orchestral  sounds  in  j - - 

from  Strauss's  “Feuersnot.  w.th  Its > 

table  realization  ot  the  essence  of  a dra  ^ 

of  emotion  and  spectacle;  the  s _ ^ 
Victor  Herbert,  with  the  composer^ 
ing  his  acknowledgments  from  ,.on’Certo 
fine  richness  of  the  TsC^  jlisf  Katharine 
for  pianoforte,  played  bx  Mi  , 

Goodson  and  the  enthusiastic  -cheMia. 

atm,  finally.  the  sUrrme-  which 

! rhythms  of  the  ' ^^^^“thunderoue 
sent  the  auditors  axva>  with  it- 
beats  still  ringing  in  their  ears, 
i Trulv  a lavish  variety,  though  n 
long  in  actual  time  of  performance.  Mr 
Stransky  read  the  Haydn  symphony  wnt 


Chorus  Master  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Presents  an  “Ave  Maria.” 

Giulio  Setti,  the  able  chorus  master  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  made  his 
bow  to  a New  York  audience  as  composer 
last  night  at  the  regular  Sunday  concert 
The  composition  was  an  "Ave  Maria  for 
mixed  chorus  ^ capella,  sung  by  the  full 
Metropolitan  chorus. 

It  proved  to  be  a most  musicianly  compo- 
sition. finely  harmonized  and  delicately 
worked  out.  The  chorus  evidently  gave  its 
leader  an  offering  of  love,  and  sang  xvith 
fine  feeling  for  the  innate  spirit  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Setti,  of  course,  conducted  the 
“Ave  Maria,”  as  well  as  the  orchestra  in 
the  other  numbers  on  the  programme.  The 
purely  orchestral  ones  were  the  prelude  to 
“Lohengrin”  and  the  “Marche  Hongroise” 

°\lr  * Didur  sang  the  invication  in  “ Robert 
le  Diable"  : Mr.  Hensel,  Lohengrin  s Narra- 
tive ; Mmes.  Destinn,  Mattfeld  and  the 
chorus  Scene  1,  Act  IT.  to  I he  1*  lying 
Dutchman"  ; Mr.  Didur  and  chorus  the  pro- 
logue to  "Mefistofele” : Miss  Destinn  an  arm 
from  Dvorak  s “Rosalka ' and  the 
d'Arie,”  and  the  chorus  and  orchestra  the 
march  from  ” Tannhauser. 


The  audience  at  yesterday  afternoons 
Philharmonic  concert  x>-as  one  of  the  mos 
enthusiastic  that  Carnegie  Hall  has  hel 
this  winter.  It  had  every  reason  to  be  so. 
for  the  concert  was  a delight  almost  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  soloist  was  Kather- 
ne  Goodson,  who  never  fails  to  please.  She 
ilayed  the  glorious  Tchaikovsky  B flat 
ninor  concerto,  the  first  movement  of  txbich 
ilways  carries  away  the  auditor  by  its 
iweet,  melodic  beauty  and  rhythmic  energy, 
10  matter  hoxv  many  times  he  may  p.revious- 
y have  heard  it.  Miss  Goodson’s  playing, 
echnically,  of  course,  beyond  reproach,  had 
urthermore  an  abundance  of  poetry,  dash, 
ind  musical  feeling,  and  the  young  English 
lianist  was  applauded  to  the  echo  and  call- 
'd back  to  the  stage  five  or  six  times  after 
be  last  movement. 

Mr.  Stransky  began  the  programme  with 
laydn's  brief  and  charming  C minor  sym- 
phony, ^jvhich  he  played  delightfully.  Thi? 
vas  folloxved  by  the  two  heavenly  “Elegiac 
Melodies”  of  Grit*  for  string  orchestra, 
which  aroused  such  unprecedented  enthusi- 
asm a few  weeks  ago.  Of  course,  the  ap, 
plause  yesterday— especjajly  after  the  won- 
derfully poetic  “Last  Spring" — was  quite  as 
hearty,  and  Mr.  Stransky  made  the  players 
rise  in  acknowledgment.  No  conductor 
could  do  these  pieces  better  than  Mr.  Strau- 
sky,  xvho  understands,  and  brings  out  ad- 
mirably, every  vestige  of  the  exquisite  deli- 


apiJiu vuuj  TIi 

tend,  gave  his  second  concert  at  the 
podrome  yesterday  afternoon  with  sim 
results.  Several  days  before  the  cone 
there  was  not  a seat  to  be  had,  and  ye 
terday  when  Sirota  walked  upon  the  stap 
as  much  of  the  platform  as  was  not  h 
ing  used  for  the  orchestra  and  chori  l 
was  filled  with  auditors.  It  was  P>'oba  F 
the  largest  audience  that  had  ever  asser  n 
bled  m that  theatre.  There  surely  mil 

beCanto°r  'sUvka  disclosed  the  same  ten 
voice  of  extraordinary  quality,  th®leba  l 
floriditv  of  execution  In  tne  «eui  i 
melodies  which  he  sang,  eltherhyhlr  f 
self  or  with  the  cl.olr  directed  bx 


Loew.  Sof  thesT'especially,  the  B I 


SSuUttte  house  to"  the  “highest  pitch 

ksss1:' 

I neVie  Hall,  Wednesday  evening,  March 


it  was  a Tetrazzini  nigrht  at  the  Hip 
podrome  last  evening:,  which  means 
throng,  every  seat  occupied  and  a mot 
generous  outpouring  of  applause. 

The  coloratura  prima  donna  ha 
closed  her  season  with  the  Mctropoh 
tan  Opera  and  has  beg:un  a series  o 
concerts  which  will  take  Jier  to  th 


I'fio  Coast.  By  j«i  pleasant  coinci-j 
.Mine.  .Tetrazzini  js  now  sinking! 
Dio  niantigenit  nt  of  the  Tivoli 
[la  Ct 0,1  pauy,  and  it  was  under  this 
management  that'  she  won  her, 
laurel, s'of  rocqB'n i t-ion  in  America, 
she  appeared  in  San  Francisco 
' or  eight  years  ago. 

*B'st  night  Mme.  Tetrazzini  made ' a 
hie  concession  to  the  fast  grovv- 
nvove  for  opera  in-  English  by  sing- 
lw°  songs  in  tlie  vernacular — Sir 
'orieU  Cowan's  "The  Swallows"  and 
'or  Herbert's  . “Last  Hour,"  thus 
i ing'  tliat  a singer  who  is  essential 
n Italian  and  an  Italian  -opera  sin 


s^tryt-h  *uih 

Miisetta.  ‘I 


ie  second  act 
.nipt  painfully 
The  opera  i 


Alten  dial 


“La  Bohdme.” 

About  once  in  two  years  the  management  | 
if  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  indulges 
n the  extravagance  of  putting  its  two  most 
....  opera  sing- Popular  stars,  Caruso  and  Geraldine  Farrar 
mis  English  an  easy,  flexible  andinto  the  same  act.  Last  night  this  happened 
•factory  exponent  of  musical  sen-ln  the  case  of  "'La  Boheme”  with  results 
!'■'  oth  ' n„nvhp,.  , ' . Ithat  need  not  be  described  further  than  to 

■ '•^a“^h^'e  w&V”*  that  every  seat  and  cver*  inch  of  stand- 

anzini  concert  would  be  complete)  'ing  room  was  filled  and  the  vast  audience 
Die  equally  inevitable  “Polaeca,"  was  happy.  Caruso  was  in  fine  spirits  and 
'~n°n'  rollicked  through  the  opera,  full  of  life  and 


mdless  to  say  all  these  ntimbers  f tVlpre  is  and 

provocative  of  an  enthusiastic  vigor,  getting  out  all  the  fun  - ’ 

nnse  from  the  audience,  which  in-  sang' delightfully.  It  was  a joy  to  hear  him 

nan  Dankos  orchestra  furnished 
instrumental  background  for  the 
ert,  while  the  piano  accomparii- 
s were  played  by.  Yves  Nat,  the 
g f renchman  whose  spirited  and 
c playing  were  such  a feature  of 
r beagle  s recital.. 


// 


/ 


'f 


|,of  applause  at  its  conclusion  were  long  and 
loud.  In  Lhe  quartet,  later  on,  be  was 
equally  effective.  Miss  Farrar  was  in  fine 
voice,  and  her  Mimi  was  a treat  for  eyes 
and  ears.  Amato  sang  gloriously,  while 
Didur,  .De  Segurola,  Alten,  and  the  others 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening.  Stu- 
rani  conducted.  ** 

/ c f 


A CHAHMING  OPERA 

“Boheme”  ABOUT  CltlDERELLA 


in 


jor  Sings  Rodolto  for  First  Time 
in  Two  Years  and  Has  a 
Lot  of  Fun. 


the  first  time  in  two  years  Mr.  Ca 
song  Rodolfe  in  “La  Bohdme”  a 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night 
as  i’ie  best  and  most  spirited  perform 
of  the  opera  heard  here  in  many  ; 
ajjd  began  the  fifteenth  week  o 
a with  a fldurish. 

t-h  first  and  second  acts  gave  opopr- 
Ips  for  high  spirited  byplay,  Mr.  Ca- 
stabbing  Mr.  Pini-Corsi  with  a loai 
rench  bread,  though  not  fatally.  And 
e Cafe  Momus  scene  the  austere  Mr. 
iegurola  dropped  his  monocle,  which 
aruso  grabbed  and-  stuck  in  his,  own 
leaving  his  fellow  artist's  face  sad 
undecorated.  Mme.  Alten  joined  in 
fun  and  threw  aw1, ay  Mr.  Aamto's 
Quarter  sombrero,  and  not  until 
rsf  curtain  call  did  the  wearer  re- 
it  from  way  down  among  the  foot- 

there  was  enough  seriousness  to 
e enthusiasm  of  one  of  the  biggest 
nces  of  the  season.  Miss  Farrar 
Mimi  admirably  and  acted  it  even 
Mr.  Caruso’s  Rodolfo  was  teeming 
golden  tones,  Mr.  Amato's  Marcello 
!a  vbeal  joy.  Miss  Alten  sang  a bit 
but  well,  as  Musett,  and  Mr. 
;il  conducted  a more  sympathetic 
rmance  than  usual.  , 

CHARLES  HENRY  1MELT2ER. 

■ e announcement  that  Caruso  would 
i'ii  to  his  old  part  of  Rodolfo  in  "La 
■me  last  night  drew  a huge  audi- 

l<>  the  Metropolitan, 
u.  {or  .a  year  past  had  the  most  pop- 
°t  living  tenors  been  heard  here  in 
urn's  opera.  For  some  time  past 
" ’ ’the  young  poet  h ao  been  en- 
ed  lo  less  famous  singers,  of  whom 
: had  done  ill  in  (t. 

" i the  appearance  of  Caruso  in  the 
thu  nlost  charming — though,  , per- 
mit most . ambitions— of  Puccini's 
;s  !ook  011  ne«’.  life.  The  artists 

tke-  warmth  and  spirit 

■ i - iDu ngtnslied  the  Rodolfo's  sing- 

m °n?nueXCeption,  aU  were  on 

i v,,u  hCLSJn;  more  fluently 
e a ule.  with  taste.  The  music 
id  in  eloquence. 

was  a joy  -to  hear  "C-he  geilida  ma-  ! 

phinsed  once  more  as  the  com- 
r meant  it  should  be.  Into  that  fa- 
song  Caruso  poured  all  the  re-' 

- ;>t  his  art,  compelling  noisy  out- < 

applause  Ynd  he  -was  equally) 
"V  l-l,L,er  on  1,1  the  nuar-te-t  which  I 
- -i-.j  climax  of  the  third  act-one  of, 

- - -wilfully  devised  in  all  Puccini's  I 
, i iun]  operas. 

o mine  Farrar  was  delightful,  too  4 
in  i.  Sne  was  in  better  voice  than  1 
us  seemed  this  season  and  took 

r ,.pa.,"s'  t0  get  her  words  across 

ool  lights. 

,r,is  pure,  full  tones,  rang  out  as 
- Die  music  of  Marcello,  blending 
iin.lv  with  those  of  the  three  other! 

■ 1 that  quartet,  with  its  eon-; 

• ii  '.nirtii  and  pat  ho 

b-Miaunard  of  Didur  anA^the  Cot- 

- Do.  bftguroia  contributed' -to  tlv 


Jules  Massenet’s  “Cendrillon” 
Given  for  the  First  Time  at 
the  Opera  House. 

Cendrillon Magg  ?e  Teyte 

Mme.  de  la  Haltifere Louise  Bcrat 

I The  Prince Mary  Garden 

-The Fairy.. Jennie  JDufau 

Xocmic i Mabel  Ricgelman 

j Uorothec ■ , Marie  Cavan 

Pandolfe Hector  Dutranne 

jq’he  King Gustave  Huberdean 

Dean  of  the  Faculty Francesco  Daddi  I 

PremiCrc  Danseuse  Etolle. . . ■ Rosina  Galll  | 

“Cendrillon,”  a fairy  tale  in  four  aijits 
and  six  tableaux,  the  book  by  Henri  Cain 
and  the  music  by  Jules  Massenet,  was  per- 
formed by  tire  Philadelphia-Chieago  opera 
company  under  the  direction  of  Andreas 
Dippel  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  night  for  the  first  time  in  this  city. 
This  organization  had  already  given  the 
opera  in  the  course  of  its  winter  season 
in  Chicago  and  disclosed  its  charms  to 
Philadelphians  last  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  opera  was  produced  in  Paris  at  the  j 
Op6ra  Comique  on  May  24,  1899.  Natu-: 
rally  many  people  said  that  it  was  a French 
“Hansel  und  Gretel”  and  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Humperdinck  it  would  not 
have  come  into  existence.  Henri  Cain 
promptly  declared  that  he  had  sketched 
his  libretto  before  Humperdinck’s  fairy 
opera  had  been  made  known.  He  added 
hi  a letter  to  Adolph  Jullien  that  the  great 
success  of  the  German  work  made  him 
and  Massenet  doubtful  as  to  whether  they 
ought  to  go  ahead  with  theirs. 

All  this  is  history,  but  it  has  no  great 
significance,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
“Cendrillon”  is  no  more  like  “Hansel  und 
Gretel”  than  “Pel leas  et  Melisande”  is  like 
“Tristan  und  Isolde."  Humperdinck 
builded  better  than  he  knew;  Massenet 
only  as  well.  Humperdinck  made  Wag- 
ner out  of  folk  music;  Massenet  turned 
Perrault  into  a Louis  XIII.  pastoral. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  story  of 
Perrault,  for  every  child  knows  it..  Henri 
Cain  has  arranged  it  excellently  for  the 
purposes  of  the  lyric  stage.  The  action 
is  a series  of  sentimental  episodes  alternat- 
ing with  or  accompanied  by  spectacular 
beauty  of  no  mean  order.  Proper  points 
of  repose  for  the  exercise  of  the  spell  of 
music  are  provided,  and  these  are  followed 
by  the  movement  necessary  to  carry  the 
story  forward. 

Inevitably  the  materials  furnished  by 
the  little  tale  are  of  the  slightest  texture 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  a display  of 
grand  expres  sion.  The  musician  who 
setts  the  book  must  deal  only  in  dainty 
fancy  and  pretty  sentiment.  There  is 
no  passion;  there  is  no  tragedy.  The 
opera  should  be  heard  at.  many  matinees. 
It  would  delight  the  children  and  lie  anl 
advantageous  exercise  in  Trench. 

Since,  then,  there  is  no  profundity  in 
the  lyric  play,  there  shall  be  none  in  the 
passing  record  of  the  morning  alter.l 
Men  do  not  powder  fairy  wings  under  Hie 
pestle  of  analysis.  The  first  act,  then, I 
shows  us  the  hard  hearted  stepmother 
and  her  two  daughters  making  ready  t- 
go  to  the  ball.  The  poor  father,  Pan 
\dolphe,  is  seen  to  be  well  lien  pecked 


The  servants  secretly  deride  the  ole 
woman  and  her  girls.  All  this  is  set  iortl 
with  much  animation  and  with  gracel’u 
fluent  music.  One  remembers  nothing, 
but  one  is, pleased  while  it  all  passes  tin 
ear.  The  skill  of  Massenet’s  fine  stage- 
leraft  is  always  felt. 

Then  comes  the  natural  change  of  mood 
Cinderella  enters  and  reflects  upon  liei 
condition.  Finally  she  goes  bo  sleep  in 
the.  chimney  corner.  Now  we  hear  the 
(voice  of  the  good  fairy.  She  is  a most 
I excellently  disposed  immortal,  clad  in 
discreet  draperies,  and  voicing  her  ideas 
in  Meyerbeerian  colorature,  a true  elf  o! 

! the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  She  hasher  chorus, 
at  first  invisible,  then  seen.  It  is  all  de- 
lightful, this  fairy  action.  Loie  Fuller 
lights,  silent  dancing,  mysterious  posing, 
shifting,  evanishing  colors,  and  music 
as  thin  and  iridescent  as  gossamers 
unite  in  making  a most  exquisite  scene. 

Cinderella  awakes  to  find  herself  clad 
in  gorgeous  raiment  and  her  chariot 
ready  to  take  her  to  the  ball.  The  music 
l sparkles  with  joy  and  florid  ornament. 
Trills  and  roulades  and  other  blossoms 
of  song  bestrew  the  stage.  It  is  all  won- 
derfully designed.  The  effect  of  the  mo- 
ment is  convincing.  Later  when  you  try 
to  recall  it  you  find  that  it  has  gone  like 
the  gossamers  with  the  morning  sunlight. 

In  the  second  act  in  a splendid  hall  of 
the  palace  we  see  t-he  Prince  refusing  to 
be  pleased  with  life.  The  King  and  the 
court  assemble.  There  are  dances,  slight, 
delicate,  like  the  lace  on  my  lady’s  fan. 
'the  picture  is  ravishing  to  the  senses. 
j’J  he  music  is  perfect  in  its  reproduction 
of  the  elegant  artificialities  of  the  Louis 
! XIII.  period.  Again  t-he  theatrical  skill 
j of  Massenet  triumphs.  The  stepmother 
[ and  her  daughters  enter.  They  are  bur- 
lesqued politely  by  the  mhsic.  Then  radi- 
ant vision,  Cinderella,  the  disguised  one. 
arrives.  The  wooden  face  of  the  Prince 
changes  at  Iasi-.  He  steps  down  to  meet 
her.  The  King  dismisses  the  court.  Of 
course  there  is  a duet,  again  finely  spun 
and  intangible.  The  bell  strikes  the  fatal 
hour  of  midnight . The  Princess  flees  and 
the  little  glass  slipper  remains. 

In  the  first,  tableau  of  the  third  act  poor 
Cinderella  returns  to  her  home  and  la- 
ments her  banishment  from  the  beautiful 
world  of  courts  and  princely  love.  Then 
the  stepmother,  the  daughters  and  the 
poor  father  return.  It  is  not  a.  happy 
t ime  for  papa  . The  three  others  seem  to 
hold  him  to  blame  for  their  discomfiture 
at  court.  They  tell  Cinderella,  that  the 
Prince  was  quite  disgusted  with  the  im- 
pudence of  a stranger  who  intruded.  She 
grows  faint.  The  father  arises  to  the  oc- 
casion and  drives  the  other  women  from 
the  room. 

Then  follows  a lovely  scene  for  father 
and  daughter.  They  resolve  to  fly.  Here 
the  composer  has  found  some  fender 
accents  for  the  father’s  love.  For  once 
the  score  becomes  almost  serious,  al- 
most forgets  that  it  is  telling  a fairytale 
for  children  who  do  not  know  what  father 
love  really  is.  When  the  father  has  gone 
Cinderella  has  a well  written  soliloquy. 
She  weeps  and  calls  upon  her  mother. 
In  vain.  She  decides  to  go  and  die  under 
a certain  enchanted  oak  in  the  forest. 

The  scene  changes.  We  are  in  the 
forest,  a moonlit-,  fairy  forest.  We  would 
not  be  astonished  to  see  Sir  John  Falstaff 
there  with  his  horns.  But  no;  instead  of 
that  we  hear  more  fairy  colorature, 
accompanied  by  more  invisible  chorus. 
We  listen  and  gaze  at  the  wonderf ully 
well  constructed  picture,  a marvel  of 
scene  painting  and  stage  carpentry.  ’ 
Presently  the  colorature  fairy  reveals 
herself.  She  is  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree. 
The  others  who  sa.ng  are  below  traps  or 
in  the  wings.  They  too  show  them- 
selves. 

And  then  come  the  lovers,  one  from 
each  side,  while  a great  branch  of  the 
tree,  which  the  fairy  has  caused  to  fall. 
...lAco  tnetn  irom  one  another.  Both 
appeal  to  the  fairy,  and  she  reveals  them 
to  each  other.  A love  duet  is  inevitable. 
It  is  a charming  duet,  admirably  written 
for  the  voices  and  containing  the  best 
and  most  thoroughtly  operatic  music 
in  the  entire  score. 

Here  i ndeed  the  opera  might  Well 
stop,  for  the  Prince  has  found  his  Princess. 
But  the  story  must  end  according  to  the 
letter.  So  the  fairy  condemns  them  to  a 
little  more  separation,  and  in  the  first- 
scene  of  the  fourth  act  we  find  Cinderella 
back  at  home  and  ill  from  exposure  in 
the  forest.  Again,  she  has  a pretty  scene 
with  her  father.  But  at  length  we  hear 
the  voice  of  a herald  calling  for  women 
to  come  and  try  on  the  slipper. 

The  scene  changes  to  a hall  in  the  palace,  i 
The  Prince  again  wears  his  wooden  face. 
He  has  changed  his  costume,  but  not  his- 
expression.  Presently  the  Cinderella- 
Princess  arrives  and  he  smiles.  They 
embrace.  The  stepmother  declares  that 
she  always  loved  Cinder dla.  The  cur- 
tain falls. 

Always  it  is  sweet,  always  it  is  enter- 
taming,  always  itjs  as  delicate  as  a paint- 
ing on  porcelain'.  Never  is  the  music 
obtrusive.  Never  is  it  overdone.  Noi- 
ls it,  ever  such  as  to  enchain  the  mind 
or  lay  strong  hold  on  the  memory.  The 
orchestration  is  of  course  as  highly 
finished  as  the  construction  of  the  music. 
The  whole  work  is  not  perhaps  fibrous 
nor  wire  drawn,  but  slender,  like  its  own 
gliding  nymphs  of  the  wood,  and  fila- 
mentous as  their  transparent  wings. 
All  through  it  the  cool,  green  moonlight 
shines  gently,  and  the  leaves  of  its  fairy 
forest  are  never  buffeted  by  rude ' and 
stormj.  dramatic  winds. 


liveopgfa  has  Been  beautifully  placed 
on  the  stage  by  Mr.  Hippie.  The  splendor 
of  the  magnificent  palace  hail  in  which 
the  ball  takes  place  has  not  been  outdone 
i by  that  of  any  other  interior  exhibited 
in  recent  years.  The  glories  of  the  en- 
I chanted  forest,  filled  with  fairy  forms 
and  voices,  are  indeed  bewitching.  Much 
complicated  machinery  is  well  managed 
| and  the  presentation  as  a whole  i*  ad- 
j mirable. 

j . The.  Performance  was  4^°e]lent  in  all 
its  minor  details.  IndeedV  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  the  accessories  were  more 
satisfying  than  the  principals.  Magcie 
Leyte  ns  Cinderella  was  sweet  and  simple 
but  it  was  certainly  not  essential  that 
she  should  make  the  character  quite  so 
anaemic  as  it  appeared  to  be  last,  nigh  t. 

■j  . But  if  this  was  the  case  with  the  hero- 
| me  it  was  more  so  with  the  hero.  The 
, era  of  sexless  opera,  can  be  revived  only 
bv  making  the  puppets  seem  to  dance. 

I Mary  Garden  made  Prince  Charming 
I hgneous  apparition  in  an  inky  robe. 

[ But  it  was  not  the  inky  cloak  that  made 
I this  charming  Prince  so  gloomy.  It 
was  Miss  Garden’s  impenetrable  mask  of 
facial  indifference.  The  true  Prince,  be- 
longed to  the  age  of  fable,  but  this  one 
to  the  glacial  epoch. 

The  father,  Pandblphe,  was  well  im- 
personated by  that  sterling  artist,  Hector 
Hulranne,  Louise  Berat  as  t lie  pompous 
stepmother  (an  admirable  impersonation) 

| Jennie  Dufau  aft  the  fairy  and  Mabei 
Riegelmann  and  Marie  Cavan  as  (lie 
stepdaughters.  The  opera  was  capably 
I conducted  by  Mr.  Campanini. 

Massenet’s  “Cendrillon”  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

The  operatic  organization  whose  artistic 
course  is  directed  by  Andreas  Dippel  (of 
Protean  fame)  and  Cleofonte  Campanini, 
but  which  poor,  benighted  New  Yorkers  can- 
not designate  with  surety,  because  they  do 
not  know  whether  obeisance  is  first  to  be 
made  to  Chicago  or  to  Philadelphia,  pro- 
duced an  opera  new  to  New  York  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  last  night.  In 
the  last  instance  it  does  not  matter  whether 
j It  was  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  or  the 
Philadelphia-Chieago  Opera  Company  which 
did  the  gracious  deed.  In  any  event,  it  was 
the  old  Manhattan  Opera  House  Company, 
revised  and  improved— not  by  the  author— 
which  performed  the  opera  in  pursuance  of 
! an  old  policy.  The  work  was  Massenet’s 
"Cendrillon.”  To  some  it  may  have  looked 
i like  a challenge  to  the  Metropolitan  man- 
agement, which,  for  good  and  sufficient  busi- 
ness and  artistic  reasons,  has  shown  an  ex- 
traordinary Indifference  to  French  opera 
this  season.  But  there  are  wheels  within 
wheels,  and  it  does  not  require  much  logic 
to  account  for  the  paucity  of  French  opera 
this  year,  or  a very  large  prophetic  sense  to 
predict  that,  it  will  return  again  next  sea- 
son to  its  deserved  position  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  It  is  not  a question 
of  longitude,  but  of  business— with  our  grand 
opera  companies  working  on  the  lines  of  a 
trust  against  which  it  would  be  unamiable 
as  well  as  unwise  to  raise  a.  complaint  at 
present,  since  we  owe  It  so  much  enjoyment. 

The  story  of  "Cendrillon’’  is  more  or  less 
the  story  of  "Cinderella,”  and  Inasmuch  J 
as  Massenet  produced  his  opera  six  years 
after  Humperdinck  had  set  the  whole 
European  stage  afire  (figuratively  speak- 
ing) with  his  operatic  version  of  the  nur- 
sery tale  "Hansel  und  Gretel,”  it  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  writer  of 
the  book,  Henri  Cain  (whom  we  know  as 
the  literary  author  of  “La  Navarraise,”)  and 
M.  Massenet  should  have  feared  lest  public 
and  critics  should  think  that  they  had  been 
influenced  in  their  choice  of  a subject  by 
the  German  authors.  Mr.  Cain  went  so’far 
as  to  write  a letter  on  the  subject  to 
Adolphe  Jullien.  In  which  he  said  that  he 
and  M.  Massenet  had  been  dallying  with 
the  story  of  Cinderella,  and  had  even 
sketched  their  opera,  before  Humperdinck 
had  launched  his  delightful  opera.  But  he 
(needed  not  to  have  taken  the  trouble.  In 
the  first  place.  "Hansel  und  Gretel”  existed 
as  a private  play  for  the  family  of  the 
! sister  of  the  composer  some  time  before  ft 
became  an  opera.  In  the  next  place, 
there  had  been  operas  based  on 
nursery — and  even  on  that  of  Cinderella — 
tales  long  before  Massenet  and  Henri  Cain 
dreamed  of  the  lyric  drama.  There  was  a 
French  "Cendrillon”  as  early  as  1759;  Stei- 
belt  (a  very  considerable  musical  fellow 
who  carried  everything  before  him  until  he 
tried  his  mountebank  tricks  against  Bee- 
thoven In  Vienna  won  a large  reputation 
with  an  opera  on  the  same  subject  which 
he  produced  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1S09; 
Isouard  brought  out  a Cinderella  opera  in 
1810,  and  it  is  possible  still  to  hear  occa- 
sionally an  aria  from  Rossini’s  "Ceneren- 
tola,”  which  had  its  first  performance  in 
1817  and  in  which  Albonl  made  a triumph. 
Had  untoward  circumstances  intervened  we 
should  have  heard  "Cendrillon”  some  years 
ago  from  the  Now  Orleans  Opera  Company, 
whose  most  precious  legacy  to  New  York 
was  Mme.  Bressler-Gianoll’s  Carmen.  The 
public  may  easily  he  forgiven  for  forget- 
ting such  things,  but  it  is  less  pardonable 
in  historians  to  falsify  the  record  by  stat- 
ing. as  the  Frenchmen,  Clement  and  La- 
rousse,  and  the  German,  Hugo  Rlomann.  do 
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state,  that  Manoel  Popolo  Garcia,  who  in- 
trpdnced  Italian  opera  in  New  York  some 
eightv-seven  years  ago,  also  produced  a. 
Cinderella  opera  in  his  short  New  \ ork 
season.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  brought 
forward  two  operas  of  his  own  composition, 
but  the  Cinderella  opera  which  he  gave 
was  Rossini’s.  Thus  carelessly  is  history 
made. 

But,  after  all,  it  does  not  much  matter 
If  "Cendrillon.”  which  we  heard  last  night, 
had  preceded  ’’Hansel  und  Gretel  by  half 
a hundred  years,  as  It  was  preceded  by  the 
other  French  and  Italian  operas  on  the 
same  subject,  it  would  not  be  better  In 
the  estimation  of  contemporary  criticism 
than  it  is.  Somewhere  In  Romaine  Hol- 
land’s interminable  ’’Jean  Chrtstophe" 
there  is  an  intimation  that  no  matter  what 
French  composers  try  to  do  and  be  there 
is  a little  Massenet  at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts.  Perhaps— we  have  no  time  to 
analyze— Rol land  meant  his  remark  to  be 
a compliment  to  the  most  prolific  and  suc- 
cessful of  French  operatic  composers.  If  he 
had  •’Cendrillon”  and  ’’Hansel  und  Gretel” 
in  his  mind,  however,  the  observation  must 
have  been  cruelly  critical.  There  is  noth- 
ing which  makes  Humperdinck  s nursery 
opera  appealing,  charming,  compelling  to 
tho  intellect  as  well  as  the  emotions  which 
is  to  be  set  by  the  side  for  a moment  of 
the  French  setting  of  the  tale  of  Cinderella, 
which  Is  no  more  the  property  of  the 
French  people  than  of  any  other.  Humper- 
dinck did  wonders  by  treating  his  fairy 
tale  in  the  same  manner  that  Wagner 
treated  the  ancient  Teutonic  myths,  using 
the  same  musical  system  with  worffierful 
skill,  but  taking  his  musical  themes,  as  he 
took  his  literary,  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
children  who  love  the  story.  M.  Massenet 
did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  took  a familiar 
nursery  tale,  and,  regardless  of  everybody 
and  everything  (not  only  aided  and  abetted 
but  led  on  by  his  librettist),  made  an  opera 
In  his  style  out  of  it— with  his  delightful 
mastery  of  the  technique  of  composition, 
his  complete  understanding  of  the  value  of 
contrasts,  his  grace  and  elegance  of  melodic 
and  harmonic  expression.  But  not  once  did 
he  introduce  the  atmosphere  of  the  old 
nursery  tale  into  it.  He  and  Henri  Cain 
made  a conventional  opera  out  of  it,  and 
when  Mr.  Dippel  made  us  accept  Mary 
Garden  as  the  representative  of  Prince 
Charming,  he  asked  us  to  take  leave  not 
only  of  our  appreciation  of  beauty  in  song 
hut  also  of  poetry  and  grace  in  dramatic 
pose  and  action.  All  that  he  left  us  was  ad- 
miring appreciation  of  the  conducting  and 
singing  of  Miss,  or  Mme.,  Maggie  Teyte. 
The  talents  of  other  artists  like  Dufranne 
and  Huberdeau  were  wasted.  H.  E.  K. 


Cendrillon  Maggie  fejte 

Mme.  De  Le  Haltiere Louise  Beiat 

The  Prince  Mary  Garden 

Noenfie  Mabel  Riegelman 

Dorotliee Marie  Cavan 

Pandolfe  Hector  Dufranne 

The  King .'. Gustave  Huberdeau 

•Dean  of  the  Faculty ^nn«tw.C°Defre?e 

Master  of  Amusements Desire  Defrete 

The  Prime  Minister Constantin  Nicola. 

Voix  du  Heraut C^imnM(fafh 

Premiere  Danseuso  Etoile Rosina  Gal 

General  Musical  Director.  .Cleofonte  campamni 


Mr.  Dippel,  carrying  on  the  Massenet 
tradition  that  be  inherited  irom  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein,  who  invented  it  and  developed 
it  as  an  operatic  manager  with  so  much 
success,  produced  Massenet  s Cendiil- 
lon  ” at  the  second  performance  o fthe 
Chicago-Philadelphia  Opera  Company  last 
evening  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
lit  was  the  first  performance  in  New 
York,  though  it  had  been  given  earlier  in 
the  Winter  by  Mr.  Dippers  company  both 
I in  Chicago  and  in  Philadelphia.  New 
I York,  however,  came  perilously  neai 
hearing  it  twice,  about  eight  years  ago. 
Ion  tho  visit  of  the  New  Orleans  Opera 
i Company  that  gave  a few  performum  >■- 
at  the  Casino  and  tnen  laded  aw. 

” Cendrillon  ” was  announced,  but  the , 
company  has  dissolved  betore  the  date,  j 
were  reached.  ,,  f„,. 

The  audience  was  large  though  far 
from  as  large  as  that  which  greeted  th. 
company  at  its  first  appearance  last  w eek. 
It  gave  evidences  of  pleasure  at  the  pe 
formance  that  did  not  break  through  the 
boundary  line  of  decorum  or  even  rise 
often  to  the  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  . 

The  special  department  of  statistical 
science  devoted  to  Massenet  shows  the 
“C Cendrillon  ” is  his  fifteenth  opera  and 
the  eleventh  of  his  operas  to  be  heard 
Xew  York.  It  has  already^. a respect - 


Based  on  Fairy  Tale. 

Tlie  point  is  of  little  moment,  especially 
as  there  can  be  no  suggestion  of  any 
similarity  of  means  or  method  of  treat- 
ment between  tlie  German  and  the  F rench 
fairv  opera.  ” Cendrillon  is  ,of  course 
based  on  the  tale  of  Charles  Perrault, 
tlie  delightful  seventeenth  century  story 
teller,  to  whom  the  world  owes  so  much 
for  its  fairy  tales.  It  appears  in  the 
opera  that  Cinderella  s real  name  is 
Lucelte;  that  her  wicked  stepmother  is 
Mme.  de  la  Haltiere.  and  her  own  father 
M.  Pandolfe.  Everything  in  the  story 
takes  its  familiar  course  till  after  Cin- 
derella's return  from  the  ball  at  w-hicli 
she  lias  had  so  brilliant  a success.  The 
stepmother  and  step-sisters,  furious  at 
their  failure  to  attract  the  notice  of 
Prince  Charming,  indulge  m high  words, 
and  M.  Pandolfe.  weaned  of  the  strife 
in  his  home,  announces  ins  intention  of 
leaving  it  with  his  daughter  and  with- 
drawing to  his  old  farm.  Hut  ( indeiella. 
disheartened,  in  despair  of  ever  seeing 
the  Prince  again,  steals  out  of  the  house 
to  die  under  the  Fairies*  Oak  Tree. 
Thither  comes  also  the  Prince,  likewise 
in  despair  of  ever  seeing  ( inderelia 
again,  who  had  escaped  so  suddenly  at 
the  stroke  of  12;  and  he,  too.  is  seeking 
death.  Though  unaware  of  each  others 
presence,  both  invoke  Fairy  Godmother 
to  tlie  same  effect,  and  she,  seeing  the 
two  so  near  and  each  intending  to  die 
for  the  other,  parts  the  curtain  ot  ver- 
dure that  separates  them,  and  as  they 
are  united  puts  them  to  sleep  with  her 
magic  wand. 

In  the  last  act,  Cinderella,  no  longer 
a servant  in  her  step-mother’s  house,  is 
in  tho  country  watched  by  her  solicitous 
father.  She  is  recovering  from  a long 
illness  troubled  by  many  strange  dreams 
about  fairies,  slippers,  and  the  Prince, 
that  came  upon  her  after  he  had  found 
her  lying  unconscious  under  the  oak  tree, 
Then  comes  tlie  trial  to  discover  the 
owner  of  tlie  glass  slipper  left  behind  at 
the  ball  by  the  damsel  who  had  so  en- 
raptured the  Prince,  and  the  triumph 
of  Cinderella,  whom  alone  it  fits. 

“ Cendrillon  ” is  untroubled  by  symbol- 
ism allegory,  mysticism,  or  any  other 
of  tlie  modern  operatic  ” arriere  pensees. 

It  is  frankly  a fairy  story,  most  inno- 
cently set  to  music,  and  its  characters 
are  the  good  and  bad  old  friends  of  the 
tale,  who  act  exactly  as  they  do  there 
and  represent  nothing  else  but  them- 
selves The  librettist  has  had.  perhaps, 
to  elaborate  some  of  the  incidents  of 
“Cinderella”  a good  deal  to  make  an  i 
opera  out  of  the  story.  Some  of  them  are 
spread  a little  thin.  The  story  finds  its 
climax  in  the  third  act  in  the  reunion 
of  tlie  two  lovers  under  the  fairy  god- 
mother's wand;  and  the  last  act.  repre- 
I senting  the  search  for  the  owner  of  tlie, 

! glass  slipper,  its  success,  and  the  second 
reunion  of  tlie  lovers,  makes  a rather 
perfunctory  ending  to  correspond  with 
the  tradition  of  the  fairy  story.  And  yet 
a fairy  story  must  end  in  this  way,  and 
they  must  live  happily  forever  after ! M. 
Pandolfe  turns  to  the  audience  and  says, 

“ Here  all  ends  well,  you  see.”  and  the. 
chorus  gives  the  old-fashioned  epilogue. 
"And  so  we  end  our  play.  We  have  all 
done  our  best  to  entice  , you  away  into 
fairyland  blest.” 

Hus  a Human  Interest. 

But  with  ail  its  simplicity  of  motive, 

" Cendrillon  ” has  a human  interest,  even 
adult  human  interest,  and  a real  charm. 
The  librettist  was  skillful  in  his  elabora- 
tion of  the  characters,  motives,  and  sit- 
uations provided  for  him  by  the  delightful 
Perrault.  and  has  given  a succession  of 
scenes,  vivacious,  pathetic,  tender,  and 
mirthful,  always  sympathetic;  and  he  lias 
also  naturally,  taken  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  spectacular  treatment  which 
the  scenes  at  court  and  the  doings  of 
the  fairies  suggest..  The  spectacle,  in 
truth  has  to  bear  a considerable  part 
in  maintaining  the  interest  of  tills  opera. 

” Cendrillon”  is  another  and  a conspic- 
uo  is  example  added  to  many  presented 
before  of  Massenet's  mastery  of  his  trade 
of  operatic  composition.  He  had,  it  must 
be  confessed,  little  inspiration  to  put 
into  this  work.  There  is  nothing  in  tins 
music  that  bears  any  sign  that  it  was 
beating  at  his  heart,  clamoring  at  the 
portals  of  his  soul  for  utterance  to  the 
world  Massenet,  however,  is  one  who 
” hath  a mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain.” 
and  its  coinage  is  reasonably  sound.  The 
dexterity  and  skill  with  which  lie  has 
written  tliis  music.,  with  which  lie  has 
made  it  express  the  characters  and  fit 
the  situations,  the  variety,  contrast,  ef- 
fectiveness, appropriateness  that  it  all 
has  are  something  to  admire.  If  is 
music  which  has,  perhaps,  at  no  point 
anv  sweeping  power  or  real  intensity, 
anv  vivid  emotional  force,  any  really 
great  beauty  of  any  sort.  With  all  its 
finish  and  efficiency  of  workmanship, 
there  is  almost  something  sketchy  about 
much  of  it.  And  yet  it  is  agreeable,  and 
almost  always  has  something  charac- 
teristic, something  that  engages  and  in- 
terests the  listener,  and  is  not  unworthy 
of  his  attention. 

There  is  little  attempt  to  express  the 
naivete  of  childhood,  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
composer  as  a means  to  his  end  in  treat- 
ing tins  fairy  tale.  Nor  has  Massenet 
sought  to  embody  in  it  any  of  that  folk 
song:  element  that  is  so  conspicuous  in 
” Hlinsel  und  Gretel,”  and  that  gives-tbat 
its  distinctive  | 
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I music  is  delicate  and  graceful  without 
having  any  very  distinct  originality;  it 
| recalls  in  a way  Mendelssohn  and  Ker- 
l.lioz,  whose  methods  have  become  tradi- 
tional. The  Fairy  Queen,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  most  fairy  queens,  is  addicted  to 
florid  song,  and  lias  many  brilliant  pas- 
sages of  this  sort  to  sing.  And  this,  at 
iea°L  is  one  point  that  gives  “ Cendril- 
lon  an  unusual  distinction  among  mod- 
ern operas,  whose  composers  have,  as 
one  man.  rejected  voc^l  coloratura  as  aj 

"S  ff  the'music  that  Cinderella  has 
to*  siiv  is  tender,  simple  in  outline,  ap- 
propriate to  the  gentle  and  wnrmn-  per- 
sona litv  that  s represented.  W neie  bias 
most  leaves  a void  is  in  Ins  musical 
ovnression  of  the  ardent  passion  of  the 
FT  me  and  of  Cinderella  for  each  other. 
Pc  ans  ie  found  a hurtling  vehemence, 
even  a contained  intensity  of  emotion, 
misplaced  in  these  situations.  At  all 
events  tfrere  is  little  glow  of  Pafss‘0I|  ^. 
(he  music  at  the  meeting  of  irince 
Charming  and  Cinderella  at  the  ball- 
even  when  they  are  discreetly  left  alone  , 
€ and  again  in  their  second  meeting  un-  ; 
dei  the  furies’  oak  tree,  and  the  brief 
moment  that  brings  them  togethei  < t | 

‘’one  thing  that  never  fails  the  composer  I 
is  his  fine  and  sensitive  feeling  for  or- 
Mistral  color,  the  power  to  present  1 
music  in  an  orchestral  garb  that  seems 
the  inevitable  vesture  of  ins  ideas.  And 
so  in  this  work  in  which  the  stroke  is 
so  light,  the  hand  so  sketchily 

free  1 the  orchestration  is  light,  Tluent 

transparent,  and  at  the  same  time 
abounding  m the  fortunate  touches  in 
which  he  Is  so  facile. 


CHE  EVENING  POST: 


MUSIC  AND  DBAMA 


A French  Operatic  “Cinderella.” 

How  the  New  York  public  does  lovej 
French  operas  when,  they  are  performed 
in  the  true  Gallic  spirit  and  with  singers, 
of  the  French  school ! The  enthusiastic! 
reception  given  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
week  to  “Carmen”  as  performed  by  Mr. 
Dippel’s  Fhiladelphia-Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany showed  this ; and  it  was  shown  again 
last  night,  when  another  large  audien-e 
welcomed  another  Parisian  opera,  which 
was  applauded  far  more  than  the  average 
performance  at  the  Metropolitan,  although 
it  is  a work  which  would  not  appeal  to  the 
gallery.  This  opera  was  Massenet’s  ‘'Cen- 
drillon,” w'hich  on  this  occasion  had  its 
first  hearing  in  New  York.  In  the  list  of 
Massenet’s  operas,  if  we  begin  with  Le 
Roi  de  Lahore,”  it  occupies  the  thirteenth 
place,  coming  between  “Sapho”  and  Gri- 
selidis.”  Of  the  nine  operas  following  it, 
two — ”Gris61idis”  and  the  “Jongleur  de 
Notre  Dame”— have  been  produced  in  this 


city,  while  of  those  preceding  it,  seven  had 
produced 


much  of 
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able  age  in  the  tale  of  the  prolific  h rench  (airy  opera  so 
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been  produced  here — “Hferodiade,  Ma- 
non,”  “Le  Cid,”  “Werther,”  “Thais,"  "La 
Navarraise,”  and  “Sabho.”  Cendrillon 
is  thus  the  eleventh  of  Massenet’s  twenty- 
two  operas  to  be  produced  here.  In  Pans 
it  was  first  staged  in  1899,  and  its  recep- 
tion by  the  public  as  well  as  the  press  was 
most  favorable. 

Henri  Cain  has  written  a most  charming 
libretto,  in  four  acts.  In  one  or  two  de- 
tails he  has  added  telling  dramatic  points, 
but  he  has  touched  the  old  fairy-tale  of 
Cinderella  and  her  tiny  glass  slipper  with 
loving  fingers,  and  has  added  to  its  poetry 
instead  of  taking  from  it,  as  might  so  eas- 
ily have  happened,  with  a less  delicate 
style  than  his.  The  -present  writer  does 
not  recall  in  the  fairy  talc  a loving  fath- 
er, a much  hen-pecked  man,  whose  heart 
ached  sorely  for  his  own  little  daughter, 
nor  the  meeting  in  the  wood  of  the  lovers, 
under  the  fairies’  oak,  where  poor  little 
Cinderella  had  gone  to  end  her  life;  nor 
the  sudden  and  politic  change  ot  the  wicked 
stepmother  to  a loving  relative,  when  the 
Prince  chooses  her  pretty  step-child  to  be 
his  bride.  These  are  none  of  themmiut  of 
place.  They  enrich  a classic,  and  make  it 
more  appealing  to  grown-up  hearers,  more 


called  on  the  title  page  a Fairy  tage  oi  numerou.- 

in  Four  Acts  and  Six  Tableaux,  the  in-  illg  and  pictmesque  mu  air.,„  0r  ii,e 

tention  being  doubtless  to  disabuse  any  diversions  fvor.i  the  ,nal."  ’ n,.(  t ,or 

who  might  expect  to  hear  a “ graml|  drama.  There  ,s  the 

opera,”  or  oven  an  **  op£ra  comique.  lute,  viola  0 a more  an  * prince  a?  the* 

of  the  idea  that  they  would,  find  either  whi,.h  fails  to  < iiann  the  I unce  at  the 


melodics.  Massenet  has  too  much  inventioi 
to  repeat  himself  except  in  color.  He  has 
written  some  beautiful  coloratura  passage: 
for  the  fairy  godmother.  Louis  Schneide 
poetically  states  that  Massenet  “dusted  th 
tale  of  Perrault  and  the  libretto  of  Hem 
Cain  with  a fine  powder  of  sounds,”  whic 
is  true  in  part,  but  does  not  reach  the  mot 
heartfelt  moments  of  his  work.  Perhat 
the  detail  which  stands  out  most  strongl 
In  this  delicate  pastel  score  is  the  con 
poser’s  use  of  the  oboe,  who'se  penetrattn 
sweetness  of  timbre  is  eminently  approprlai 
to  the  gentle,  pretty  subject  of  his  wor 
Cinderella’s  song  in  the  first  act,  a resigm 
acceptance  of  her  dull  life,  Is  charming 
pla-  jtive,  but  a brave  little  song,  neve 
tVmss,  and  the  dances  at  the  ball  are  qui 
.delightful  enough  to  divert  even  the  si 
prince.  The  first  one  is  rhythmically 
Spanish  as  the  Carmen  ballet,  and  the  thi 
is  a pizzicato  ostinato  almost  as  sustain 
as  the  famous  one  of  Tchaikovsky’s  syi 
phony.  The  entry  of  Cinderella’s  unsymt 
thetic  relatives  and  their  friends  is  delig 
fully  pompous  and  daintily  grotesque.  ThJ 
is  a melody  which  the  sorrowing  pn 
sings  which  reminds  one  of  some  of  th 
written  by  Franz,  by  its  feeling,  its  mel; 
choly,  and  its  melodious  originality,  i 
Massenet  never  wrote  anything  more  adjfa 
able  than  the  duet  of  the  lovers  under  t 
fairies’  oak.  This  same  oak,  a mighty  tt 
which  might  have  held  all  the  fairies  in  Chri 
tendom,  caused  the  audience  to  applaud  wh 
the  curtain  opened.  Two  slight  scenic  fa 
provements  might  be  suggested  here,  one  1 
more  uneven  distribution  of  the  fairy  U9 
and  the  other  a veil  that  would  lend  l| 
mystery  to  this  enchanted  spot.  A Veil,  V 
would  have  added  to  the  charm  of  the 
where  the  fairies  first  appear  to  preps 
Cinderella  for  the  hall.  These  are 
suggestions,  not  criticisms,  for  Mr.  D!p| 
has  once  more  shown  his  unusual  abiltfl 
operatic  management.  He  has  had  the  W 
dom  not  to  overload  the  settings,  butl 
kept  the  whole  stage  light  and  agreeabfl 
the  eye.  One  scene,  the  terrace  where  fl 
derella  is  sitting  recovering  from  her  illi 
masses  of  flowering  vines  hanging  ab 
her,  and  a glimpse  of  the  village  shoj 
through  an  arch  at  the  back,  is  partlcu^ 
attractive. 

The  cast  was  excellent,  except  for 
particular.  The  charming  and  difficult 
sic  of  the  fairy  was  not  adequately  I 
formed,  but  it  seems  to  be  almost  impose  jj 
to  find  well-trained  coloratura  voices  at 
'present  time.  Miss  Maggie  Teyte  as  < 
derella  was  singularly  attractive.  • 
slight,  girlish  figure,  and  her  pleasirig 
tie  face  were  perfeotly  adapted  to  the  P 
and  no  one  could  have  sung  the  music 
ter.  Her  voice  is  as  youthful,  as  charm 
as  she  is,  and  it  possesses  a touch  of  pat 
too.  The  part  does  not  call  for  much 
ir.g.  but  what  there  was  was  good,  and  1 
Teyte  won  a well-earned  success,  i 
Garden,  as  Prince  Charming,  looked  1 
part  to  the  life,  quite  as  if  she  had  wa 
out  of  a story-book,  and  she  sang  un 
ally  well,  at  times  beautifully,  especi 
the  prince’s  soliloquy  and  the  ardent  ap 
i to  the  fairy  to  let  him  see  the  lost 
1 once  more.  Louise  Berat,  a contralto  ’ 
a beautiful,  rich,  smooth  voice,  was  excell 
in  the  part  of  the  wicked  stepmother,  M 
Cavan  and  Mabel  Riegelman  bei  ig  her  ( 
daughters.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  n|ich  to 
of  a pretty  girl  that  sfae  should 
self  ugly,  but  recollections  of  tht 
tale  suggest  homely  and  over-dr 
sisters,  instead  of  pretty  and  ta 
as  were  those  last  night.  Hecto 
took  the  part  of  Pandolfe,  the 
husband,  father  of  Cinderella,  a^d  san 
exceedingly  well.  He  might,  apjropriat; 
have  handled  the  part  with  mort  ligbtn 
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in  this  work.  ' The ' librettist  w as  Henri 
Cain,  who  has  since  won  fame  as  a 
dramatist,  but  who  up  to  that  time  had 
not  even  attempted  an  operatic  bbretto. 

The  two  collaborators  have  denied  that 
tliev  were  in  the.  least  turned  toward  tins 
fairv  tale  as  a subject  for  operatic  treat - 
n.?nt  bv  the  great  success  of  Hans*  i 
und  Gretel. ” that  made  its  appearan.  c 

not  long  before  ’’ Cendrillon.  though  M.  to  move  m.u  the 

Adolphe  Jullien.  a keen  observer,  remarks  COurtiers  all  umte  dance  tue 
that  ” Massenet  generally  knows  which  doon,”  also  pleasant  . 
wav, the  wind  ts  blowing,  and  never  tries  rnmic  Soencs  are  Lively, 

to  go  counter  to  it,  and  remembers  that  l omi.  . 

be  was  shrewdly  suspected  of  findina  Massenet's  comic  scenes  aie  b 


outset  of  tile  second  act.  though  it  has 
a quaint  old-world  flavor.  There  ire 

pleading  orchestral  movements— son, .-what 

lacking  in  pungency  and  flavor,  notwith- 
standing some  interesting  rhythmlctrait  i 
-when  tlie  various  delegations  of  doctors 
courtiers,  noble  daughters,  players  of  the  1 

mandora  ” — a larger  *pir  b(,at 

Fiorentinc  dancer,  enterm  clothe,  bed 

“ riga-  l 


fitted  for  the  opera  house  than  the  slenderer  _v( 

plot  would  be.  Cinderella  is  a loveable  for,  though  he  is  a sorrowful  and  t. 

little  creature  who  should  quickly  win  her  crushed  being,  he  is  sorrowful  and  tz 

way  to  the  hearts  of  opera-goers,  large  in  a fairy-tale  atmosphere,  not  in  a m de  £ 

and  small,  much  as  Hansel  und  Gretel!  drama.  Mr.  Huberdeau  took  the  s 1 : i 

ot  the  King,  and  did  it  well,  as  he  alw«  ak 

Musically,  the  work  ts  as  Hfeht,  as  delicate,:  does  everything  and  the  rest  of  fhejc; 
as  the  libretto,  although  here  and  there  [ c01iaufled  the  work  f 

Massenet’s  dramatic  instinct. -made  him  1 ’ ' Pfa  esprit  an,;.i brought  outtj 

touch  a deeper  note,  notably  in  the  two  un-  * F , of  J,  orchestra  most  po  |m 
usually  beautiful  duets  of  toe  lo*erB.  in  ov  J c0  « ! .1  lhe  necessarr 

Prince  Charmings  scene  alone  before  the  L UjatlAble.  this  ma] 

lovely  Unknown  appears,  and  in  the  one  tra  • ll  and  briIi 

where  little  Cinderella  and  her  father  are  ways  ready,  at  Jj®  " f ^ an(J  viyl 

longing,  with  a tender  homesickness,  for;  always  to  his  t jj 
their  farm  and  the  lilies  of  the  valley  which  ^hich  are  _ 
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Ellen  Billion's  Recital. 

riv°  years  ago  Ellen  Ballon,  an  eleven- 
''  I'-olci  pupil  of  i Rafael  Joseffy.  astonish- 
and  delighted  connoisseurs  by  an  ex- 
i'tionally  promising  exhibition  of  piano- 
a-.ving.  She  did  not  reappear  publicly  on 
concert  stage,  however,  until  yesterday 
ternoon,  when  she  gave  a recital  at  the 
Iasco  Theatre  before  a laflge  audience, 
ttle  Miss  Ballon  has  not  been  idle  since 


it  Hu 


Tnot"ner"an<i  Stepsisters  go  to  the  ball  an^)  magnificently 
leave  Cinderella  moping  by  the  fire  until 
the  fairies  rescue  her.  Here  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  that  happy  “make  believe 
that  rejuvenates  the  world.  It  wa 
r ’stagy  “ the  fairies  were  unattractiye 
hailet  figures  and  Cinderella  herself  ap- 
peared simply  an  opera  prima  donna. 

roor  did  . the  performance  atone  for  the 
composer’s  lack  of  inspiration,  Miss  Teyte, 
in  the  title,  part,  has  been,  heard  here  in 
recital  and  concert,  and  she  then  gave 
was  last  heard,  and  her  playing  has  *every  indication  that  sue  would  be  much 

better  in  opera,  than  she  was  last  night. 

taking  her  tones  freely  and 


ned  remarkably  in  maturity  and  poise 
leed,  to  hear  a thirteen-year-old  child 
8.  long,  exacting,  and  widely  diversified 
igrarame,  including  such  things  as  Bach’s 
alian  Concerto,”  the  Scarlatti  "Pastor- 
and  Capriccio,’’  Beethoven’s  “Thirty- 
) Variations,’’  a Schubert  Impromptu,  a 
ndelssohn  Scherzo,  half  a dozen  Chopin 
rubers,  a Liszt  Rhapsody,  and  several 
er  things  with  such  flawless  technic, 
t fingers,  round  and  solid  trfne,  exquis- 
legato  effects,  and  musical  feeling  in 
ieral,  is  thoroughly  amazing,  to  say  the 
it.  Naturally,  one  can  scarcely  look 
strongly  developed  temperamental  quali-j 
as  yet  in  the  little  girl’s  perform-  j 
es'.  These  will  come  in  due  course  of 
and  then  music-lovers  can  look  to 
5 Ballon  for  big  things.  Her  playing 
every  number  yesterday  would  have 
; credit  to  many  an  older  and  more 
erienced  artist,  and  her  hearers  ap- 
uded  her  rapturously. 

THE  VOLPE  ORCHESTRA. 


She  sang  well, 
displaying  a pleasing  quality  of  voice,  but 
the  volume  was  quite  inadequate  for  the 
Metropolitan. 

'As  Prince  Charming  Miss  Carden  seemed 
very  ill  at  ease.  Her  costume  fitted  her  as 
though  she  and  it  had  been  cast  in  one 
mould.  Knickerbockers,  velvet  coat  and 
beplumed  hat  were  all  as  the  Imagination 
would  have  painted  them,  but  she  was 
stodgy  in  her  movements  and  did  not 
dominate  the  scene.  As  for  her  singing, 
•he  had  a very  few  happy  moments.  And 
when  she  has  little  acting  to  do  her  singing 
always  sounds  not- its  best. 

Mens.  Dufranne  sang  Pandolfe,  Cin 


,'rt  Spalding  Plays  Bach’s  E Major 
Concerto  for  Violin. 

he  Yolpe  Symphony  Society  gave  its 
d subscription  concert  last  night  at 
negie  Hall.  It  had  chosen  .to  make 
programme  interesting-  by  present- 
music  from  many  lands,  as  Ger- 
y,  Hungary.  Norway,  France  and 
da.  Conductor  Volpe’s  custom  has 
illy  been  to  offer  at  each  of  these 
erts  an  American  composition.  Last 
t the  programme  contained  no  such 
t,  but  an  American  soloist  had  been 
cted.  This  was  the  young  violinist, 
rt  Spalding. 

ie  orchestra  gave  as  an  opening 
iber  the  symphony  in  IS  Hat  major, 
Mil,  of  Mozart,  and  in  a manner  i hat 
genuinely  refreshing.  The  players 
have  some  tilings  to  learn’  about  ! 
gradations  and  tiie  restraint  of  j 
I’ous  emphasis  while  sustaining  a i 
>er  level  of  musical  ideas  . 
t they  always  played  with  an  in-  j 
'fence  imbued  with  musical  virility, 
frequently,  as  In  the  minuet  and  ] 
e movements  of  the  symphony,  with 
od  degree  of  orchestral  technic, 
ie  m-xt  important  Item  in  the  list 
Bac-li’s  violin  concerto.  No.  2,  in  IS 
>r.  Mr.  Spalding’s  performance  of 
as  notable  first  of  all  for  beauty  of  I 
■ption.  There  were  a,  few  passages’  i 
would  have  been  more  acceptable 
he  ear  if  his  executive  power  had 
less  restrained  and  his  clearness 
-lie  a little  more  distinctly  defined, 
these  spots  were  few  and  left  his 
ng  of  Bach’s  music  to  show  as  an 
■cement  of  rare  musical  loveliness, 
her  programme  numbers  were 
mark  s Sakuntala”  overture 
"Lyric  Suite,’’  the  “Rondo  Ca- 
uoso"  of  Salnt-Saens  for  violin,  and 
sky-Korsakow’s  effective  “Capric- 
pspagnol.”  The  audience  was  a Very 
one  and  appreciative. 


deralla’s  father,  with  excel^.r'^n  dlCtl°£. 
and  his  one  comedy  scene,  when  he  re 
flKpq  be  henpecked  any  longer,  wa 
admirably  carried  off.  Mons.  Huberdeau 

WThere°w«0U»  newcomer  in  the  part  of 
th?Fa!rv  Miss  Jennie  Dufau,  whose  high' 
soprlno  did  not  meet  the  requirements  o 
thL  florid  music  satisfactorily.  Anotner 
newcomer  in  a small  role  was  Ml^Loulse 
Rerat  the  stepmother,  who  acted  v 
coiusly  but  did  not  set -the  audience  astir 
'hv  her  singing.  Mr.  Campanlm  conducted 
brilliantly'and  had  to  take  curtain  calls 
Misses  Garden  and  Teyte. 
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consequently  are  remembered  iu 
roles  -by  those  who  take  their 
seriously. 

M.  Slezak’s  Otello  is  a forceful  and 
well-understood  interpretation,  anal  Mr.  j 
Scotti  in  Iago  makes  it  plain  that  he 
knows  at  least  the  Italian  translate  0f 
Shakespeare.  Madame  Maubourg  yus 
a graceful  Emilia.  y 

The  performance  was  artistic  from  U-  i 
ginning  to  end.  It  should  be  reooriM  I 
among  the  real  successes  at  the  MetrM 
politan  in  this  or  any  other  year.  » 


conducted  by  Toscanini — 
which  opens  the  first  act.  Even  this  cannot 
equal  that  of  the  last  act  of  ' Rigoletto.” 

There  is  less  of  spontaneity,  and  workman- 
ship will  never  take  the  place  of  inspira- 
tion, no  matter  how  much  hothouse  forcing 
such  works  may  receive.  In  the  mean- 
time operas  of  far  greater  musical  value 
are  being  neglected. 

The  cast  was  a good  one  Slezak  as  Otello, 

Scotti  as  Iago,  Mme.  Alda  as  Desdemona, 

Mme.  Maubourg  as  Emilia,  while  the  small- 
er parts  were  capably  performed,  especially 
Segurola’s  Lodovico.  It  is  inevitable,  or 
practically  so,  that  the  opera  should  become 
centred  completely  on  the  two  men,  Otello 
and  Iago.  The  audience  applauded  their 
great  scene'  at  the  end  of  the  second  act 
most  enthusiastically,  and  drowned  the  claque 
which  had  been  in  evidence  earlier  in  the 
performance,  and  also  made  one  forget 
the  singing  of  the  quartet,  which  was  wo- 
fully  flat.  Otello  is  Slezak’s  best  rble. 

There  is  an  elemental  force,  and  passion—  Wagner’s  “Der  Bing  des  Nibelungen” 
and  tenderness  too — in  his  impersonation  was  brought  to  a conclusion  at  the  Metro- 
whieh  are  very  impressive  and  make  one  politan  Opera  House.yesterday  afternoon, 
forgive  a good  deal  of  defective  singing.  when  “Gotterdammerung”  was  given. 

Iago  is  one  of  Mr.  Scotti’s  best  rdles,  and  The  preservation  of  public  interest 
while  he  was  not  in  especially  good  voice, Through  the  month  long  performance  of 
h*  always  gives  an  intelligent  and  interest-  ^e  famous  tetralogy  was  not  the  least 

significant  feature  of  the  proceedings. 
If  the  professional  observer  were  inclined 
to  do  so  he  might  easily  read  into  the 
record  evidence  of  the  returning  Wag- 
nerian enthusiasm  which  is  certain  to 
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ing  performance  of  Otello's  enemy.  It  is  a 
ipity  that  facial  expression  is  not  one  of 
Lis  attributes,  for  if  he  had  this  supreme 
gift,  he  could  make  his  work  far  more 
valuable.  Mme.  Alda  sang  her  part  better 
than  two  years  ago,  except  for  an  occa- 


The 

orchestra  wast1’”t  ^oducrion  is  lavish, 


with 
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come. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  public 
ional  wandering  from  the  pitch.  Her.high  [itself  is  at  all  aware  of  this  undercurrent 
lotes  were  more  agreeable  than  usual,  al-  of  feeling.  And  furthermore  it  would 
hough  they  frequently  drop  back  Into  a not  be  difficult  to  set  up  a strong  argument 


‘ipafiy  the"  picture  of  the  fairy  oak 
n ee,  a great  Impressive  gnarled^  oak  w 

hranch  drops  and  reveals  ^ vvere [‘willow”  song  rather  less  monotonous  than  sit  enwrapped  through  “Tosca”  or  “The 


principally  me  — — - Mkvhite  quality  which  might  easily  and  ad-  to  show  that  the  people  who  flock  to  the 

tree,  a great  Impressive  gnarled  oak  hiding ptntageoueiy  be  eliminated.  She  made  the  “King”  performances  are  not  tnose  who 


place,  and  the  two 
handsomely  set. 


court  scenes, 


jit  is  usually,  the  darkening  of  the  voice  Girl  of  the  Golden  West.” 
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“Otello”  at  the  Metropolitan. 

Verdi’s  opera  “Otello”  was  performed  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night  for 
the  first  time  this  seasos.  It  is  a great 
work,  and  for  that  reason  has  to  wait  every 
year  for  the  coming  of  a dramtic  tenor  who 
is  great  outside  of  the  conventional  roles, 
for  “Otello”  is  anything  but  a conventional 
opera.  Carusos  may  sing  conventional 
operas,  but  they  cannot  (or  will  not)  sing 
the  great  operas  which  signify  in  the  devel- 
opment of  art.  Let  us  excuse  them  : it  is 
not  their  business  or  that  of  their  employ- 
ers. Herr  Slezak  Is  one  of  the  best  operatic 
Otellos  alive— indeed,  we  doubt  if  he  has  his 
fellow — and  he  was  in  fine  condition  last 
night.  There  was  a picturesque  Iago  in 
Signor  Scotti  and  an  amiable  Desdemona  in 
Mme.  Alda  (it  would  be  straining  a point 
; to  say  more),  and  as  for  the  rest,  as  our 
operatic  performances  go,  they  were  satis- 
i factory — they  did  not  disappoint  because 
they  had  nothing  significant  to  do. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  last  .two 
seasons  of  Herr  Slezak's  Moor,  an  Im- 
personation that  is  not  unworthy  to  stand 
with  that  of  Tamagna,  and  on  its  dramatic 
side  even  with  that  of  the  elder  Salvini. 
There  is  one  objection  to  the  Bohemian 
tenor's  conception— Otello  was  a Moor,  but 
there  is  no  necessity  of  believing  that  his 
complexion  was  the  hue  of  soot.  Herr 
Slezak’s  conception  is  not  that  of  a bar- 
barian, who  is  half  a beast,  but  of  a sim- 
ple, upright  man.  of  great  dignity  and 
great  tenderness,  whose  outbursts  are  not 
those  of  innate  animosity,  but  of  a strong 
spirit  goaded  to  desperation.  To  this  con- 
ception a rich  olive  skin  would  prove  more 
attractive  than  that  of  an  inhabiant  of 
Abysinnia.  But,  despite  this  slight  criti- 
cism. the  tenor’s  performance  is  one  of 
remarkable  majesty  and  one  that  is  up- 
lifted by  unusual  imagination.  Well  earned 
was  the.  tumult  of  applause  that  greeted 
him.  with  Signor  Scotti,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  act.  In  addition,  except  for 
a slight  vibrator,  his  voice  was  last  night 
in  excellent  condition, 

Antonio  Scotti's  dago  has  always  been 
one  of  his  most  successful  parts,  and  his 
acting  last  night  had  never  been  more 
subtle  nor  more  envenomed.  Mme.  Alda, 


(being  a gain. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Toscanini 
did  full  justice  to  the  score. 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE— "Otello,” 
an  Italian  opera  in  four  acts,  by  G.  Verdi. 

The  Cast. 

Otello Leo  Slezak 

Ia£o Antonio  Scotti 

Casslo Angelo  Bada 

Roderigo Pietro  Audlslo 

Lodovico Andrea  de  Segurola 

Montano Vincenzo  Reschlglian 

Un  Araldo Bernard  Begue 

Desdemona .....Frances  Alda 

Emilia -Jeanne  Maubourg 

Conductor Arturo  Toscanini. 


Cinderella,”  the  opera,  nad  its  first  per- 
nance  in  New  York  at  the  Metropolitan 
ra  House  last  night.  It  was  the  second 
this  season  of  the  Philadelphia-Chl- 
b Opera  Company  and  the  debut  here 
Ij’Pera  of  Mi  Maggie  Teyte  in  the  title 
The  opera,  by  Mons.  Jules  Masse- 
s a dozen  years  old  and  has  been  given  \ 

!ther  cities.  Considering  how  long  New ! 
k operagoers  had  to  wait  to  hear  It, 
took  the  first  performance  very  calm- 
ideed. 

is  a pretty  subject  for  an  opera— the- 
[iliar  fairs  tale  fashioned  into  an  opera  j 
tto  by  Mons.  Henri  Cain.,  its  plot  Us] 
he  tip  of  every  one’s  tongue  and  does  ! aP^ear’n^  as  a member  of  the  company 

for  the  first  time  in  two  years,  wisely 
chose  one  of  her  best  Paris,  and  as  Des- 


Verdi’s  opera,  “Otello,”  was  offered 
as  a novelty  this  season  at  the  Metro- 
politan last  night,  with  the  added  at- 
traction of  Mme.  Frances  Alda  (Mme. 
Gatti-Casazza),  who  has  not  been  heard 
in  more  than  two  years.  This  musical 
study  on  the  evils  of  miscegenation 
none  of  its  inherent  beauty  and  accuracy 
in  development  of  detail  as  it  was  pro- 
duced by  M.  Gatti-Casazza. 

On  first  acquaintance  the  musical  out- 
line of  “Otello”  seems  surprising  and 


Nevertheless  there  is  a greater  general 
enthusiasm  this  season  over  the  “Ring” 
than  there  was  last,  and  that  fact  cannot 
be  passed  over.  Sooner  or  later  all  people 
who  regard  opera  as  an  art  and  not  as  a 
mere  pastime  are  going  to  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  Wagner  is  growing  bigger  every 
day  instead  of  smaller.  They  are  going 
to  discover  that  little  or  almost  nothing 
ihas  been  done  in  the  way  of  progress  in 
jthe  lyric  drama  since  he  ceased  to  labor. 
They  will  discern  in  the  finely  spun  tonal 
webs  of  Debussy  a fatal  finish  out  of 
some  Wagnerian  ideas  of  one  class,  and 
jn  the  latest  ebullition  of  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Puccini  a reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
others  of  another  class.  Only  Verdi 
knew  how  to  march  in  the  procession  and 
carry  his  own  standard. 

And  when  they  turn  their  eyes  away 
from  the  weary  field  of  the  lyric  stage  and 
Contemplate  the  domain  of  instrumental 
music  again  they  are  going  to  find  the 
migthy  shadow  of  Wagner  leaning  across 
it  to  its  utmost  rim.  It  matters  not  that 
these  things  are  not,  clearly  seen  at 
bresent.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
they  are  dimly  felt  and  that  people  are 
beginning  once  again  to  steep  themselves 
with  passionate  delight,  in  the  great  waves 


even  difficult.  But  familiarity  discloses-  0f  dramatic  expression  hurled  into  the 
a very  high  order  which  in-  jocean  of  art  by  the  power,  of  Wagner’s 


[need  to  be  told  anew 
it  who  believes 


Everybody  be-|'-( 
in  fairies  and  i 


^[ce  Charming.  But  to  judge  from  the  |l  demona  was  an  appealing  figure,  who  sang  ! 
i-  ^ic  that  Mons.  Massenet  has  poured  j;  G1®  music  with  delicacy  and  usually  with 


I and  into  tile  libretto,  he  did  not  be- 
J In  these  things  when  be  composed 
H score. 

II!  j is  fairly  uninspired  music,  with  long] 
J stretches  and  occasional  touches  of 
::rh  grace.  The  best  that  can  be  said' 
It  is  that  it  is  “pretty,”  which  in 
rl  opera  means  little.  A -few  themes 
incidents  might  stand  transplanting 
e comic  opera  stage  without  the  aid  0f 
msical  tailor,  but  on  the  big  Metropol- 
4 stage  they  sounded  rather  flimsy 
e of  the  most  satisfying  episodes’ was 
scene  between  Cinderella  and  her 
er  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  act 
he  other  hand,  the  most  disappointing 
was  the  opening  scene,  when  step” 


pure  tone, 
fine  spirit. 


Mr.  Toscanini  conducted  with 


Verdi’s  “Otello.’’ 

“Otello,”  the  last  but  one  of  Verdi's  op- 
eras, was  given  last  night  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan for  the  first  time  this  season.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  sung  many 
times,  for,  while  it  shows  more  invention 
than  “Falsaff,”  the  fire  of  Verdi’s  genius 
was  beginning  to  turn  to  ashes.  There 
are  beautiful  moments,  as  the  ’cello  love 
melody  and  other  occasional  melodic 
snatches  like  the  one  to  which  Desdemona 
enters  in  act  third;  the  splendid  storm- 


merits  of 

deed  are  not  surpassed  in  the  always 
favorite  “Aida”  or  in  “Falstaff.” 

Those  who  know  say  that  "Otello” 
really  bears  a striking  resemblance  to 
Verdi’s  other  Shakespearian  offering, 
and  while  the  'music  does  not  seem  the 
same  there  may  be  and  probably  are 
technical  similarities.  They  certainly  lie- 
long  to  the  same  period  of  the  "com- 
poser’s development. 

M.  Toscanini  conducted,  of  course, 
and  further  justified  his  title  and  repu- 
tation of  genifls.  His  reading  of  the 
picturesque  and  highly  characterized 
score — a score  so  highly  and  delicately 
colored  and  so  powerful  and  abundant 
in  dramatic  suggestion — was  at  once 
poetical,  imaginative,  lucid  and  em- 
phatic. 

Madame  Alda  sang  the  role  in  which 
Madame  Rappold  was  heard  last  year, 
and  Madame  Rappold  uas  admitted  that 
Desdemona  is  not  easy  to  sing.  It  ex- 
acts vocal  skill  and  discipline  rarely 
found  in  the  newer  singers,  who  put  a 
great  _ deal  of  reliance  on  those  two 
qualities  called  “temperament  and  per- 
sonality.” Madatae  Alda  recreated  the 
part  and  achieved  a plane  of  superior 
artistic  accomplishment. 

There  was  a rule  in  the  opera,  now 
happily  abrogated,  that  the  woman  who 
was  Madame  Gatti-Casazza  must  be 
banished  to  a vocal  Siberia,  the  only 
roads  out  of  which  were  Chicago,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia  and  that  wide  terri- 
tory known  generally  as  “the  West.” 
That  now,  last  night  proved,  is  in  the 
past;  and  who  really  wishes  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  mythical  olden  times? 

Madame  Alda  justified  the  raising  of 
the  ban.  Her  voice  is  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  sympathetic  quality.  It  is  the 
sort  of  voice  one  would  like  to  hear  sing 
lullabies.-  And,  to  the  great  relief  of  j 
those  who  are  tired  of  opera  acting,  she  1 
j acted  as  one  would  expect  from  a stage  I 
i star  who  was  not  a prima  donna. 

I The  other  members  of  the  cast  have  j[ 
sung  the  same  opera  within  a year,  and  j 


genius. 

If  the  four  dramas  of  the  “Ring”  series 
could  have  been  given  in  closer  connec- 
tion at  the  Metropolitan  the  throb  of  the 
public  pulse  would  have  rung  itself  into 
bell-like  audibility.  There  would  have 
been  no  misunderstanding  of  its  meaning, 
for  at  each  performance  the  audience 
was  large  and  its  absorption  beautiful  to 
note.  Doubtless  the  singers  have  felt  the 
thrill  of  sympathy,  for  the  representations, 
uneven  at  times  and  in  some  moments 
regrettably  defective,  have  had  a pro- 
found undertone  of  sincerity. 

From  the  first  to  the  last  the  artists 
have  given  themselves  with  lovely  devo- 
tion to  the  task  of  vitalizing  Wagner’s 
written  page,  and  in  this  they  have  fol- 
jowed  a good  leader  in  Alfred  Hertz.  If 
he  is  sometimes  overenthusiastic,  he  errs 
at  least  on  the  better  side.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  put  Briinnhilde  to  sleep  before 
her  time  and  never  wake  her  up. 

The  cast  of  yesterday’s  performance 
j comprised  Olive  Fremstad  as  Briinnhilde, 
j Mme.  Homer  as  Waltraule  and  Flosshilde, 
Mr.  Burrian  as  Siegfried,  Mr.  Weil  as  Gun- 
ther, Mr.  Griswold  as  Hagen,  Mr.  Goritz 
J as  Alberich,  Mme.  Forniaas  Gutrune,  Mme. 
Alten  as  Wellgunde  and  Miss  S'arkes  as 
Woglinde.  All  of  these  persons  have  been 
heard  before  in  the  same  roles.  It  is 
only  essential  to  note  at  this  time  that 
Mme.  Homer,  who  did  not  appear  in  the 
previous  segregated  presentation  of  “Gbt- 
terdammerung,  ” effected  her"  return  to 
the  beautiful  Waltraute  episode  with  ar- 
tistic success.  Mme.  Fremstad’s  imper- 
sonation of  Briinnhilde  was  simply  mag-  i 
nificent.  This  is  a brief  summing  up  of  I 
something  whose  details  might  fill  a col- 
umn of  praise  . 


In  the  evening  “Aida”  was  given  with 
Mmes.  Destinn  and  Matzenauer,  Messrs. 
Caruso,  Gilly  and  Didur  in  the  chief  roles. 
The  house  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


Geraldine  Farrar  Sings  Elizabeth’s 
Prayer  In  a Determined  Manner. 

£ The  fourth  evening  concert  of  the  Bos-| 
'ton  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  evening  had  two  features  which 
demand  special  comment  this  morning. 
One  was  the  singing  of  Elizabeth's  prayer 
from  “Tannhauser,”  the  third  number 
on  the  programme,  by  Mins  Geraldine 
Farrar,  prima  donna  soprano  of  the  Met- 
politan  Opera  House,  and  the  playing  of 
Strauss’s  “Tod  und  Verkl&rung"  by  the 
orchestra  under  the  inspiring  direction  ofi 
Conductor  Max  Fiedler. 

Miss  Farrar  was  attired  in  the  most 
gorgeous  and  striking  manner,  but  that 
is  of  course  not  a matter  for  critical  com- 
ment. But  her  singing  of  the  touching 
prayer  of  Elizabeth  was  something  not 
only  open  to  critical  comment , but  actually 
clamoring  for  it.  The  air  is  usually  sung 
piano;  Miss  Farrar,  who  apparently  re- 
joices in  opportunities  to  shatter  the  most 
cherished  traditions,  sang  it  in  full  voice, 
with  very  little  nuance  and  an  abundance 
of  tone  quality  which  could  not  have 
ravished  any  sensitive  ear.  Her  entire 
reading  of  the  lovely  air  was  deficient  in 
technical  beauty  and  interpretative  sen- 
timent. 

Mr.  Fielder  and  the  gentlemen  of  Bos- 
ton glorified  Strauss's  music  and  them- 
selves. The  noble  peroration  of  the  work 
was  reached  in  a subtly  planned  series 
of  gradations  and  when  it  came  its  tonal 
proclamation  was  nothing  short  of  stu- 
pendous. The  performance  of  this  work 
was  a demonstration  of  what  the  Boston 
orchestra  can  do  at  its  best. 

Tho  other  orchestral  numbers  on  the 
programme  were  Mozart’s  "Marriage  of 
Figaro”  overtime,  Beethoven’s  fourth 
symphony  and  Enesco’s  “Rumanian 
thapsody”  in  A major,  opus  11,  No.  1. 
his  work,  which  is  pleasing  but  of  slight 
iportance,  was  heard  for  the  first  time 
this  city.  Just  before  this  number  Miss 


companions,  and  Alfred  Hertz  led  the 
chestra  with  fine  authority  and  feeling 

the  score. 


til  the  good  things  of  “The  Bartered 
Bride”  brought  joy  last  night.  These 

....  , . . | her 


i me  aumoniv  duu  icnmb  J ^ 

the  score.  The  audience  was  a huge  one  ^not  baUet  whh  aU  the  leaping  dantere, 
and  brought  a healthful  feeling  that  even  Ottokar  Barak:  Wenzel,  the  slut- 

in  ?Cpw  Ynrk  thp  miblic  is  not  Quite  yet  hv  Albert 


in  New  York  the  public  Is  not  quite  yet 
oblivious  to  the  work  of  art  itself. 

In  the  evening  Verdi’s  “Aida”  made  a 
change  in  the  artistic  if  not  the  physical 
atmosphere,  the  audience  being  equalled 
only  by  the  capacity  of  the  house.  Of 
course,  the  reason  was  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Caruso  as  Radames,  who,  in  good 
voice,  delighted  pit.  gallery  and  rail.  Miss 
Destin  was  the  Aida  and  Mme.  Matzenauer 
the  Amneris.  A good  word  should  be  said 
for  the  Amonasro  of  Mr.  Gilly,  the  French 
baritone,  showing  that  his  voice  is  fast  re- 
gaining the  smoothness  and  brilliancy  it 
possessed  last  year.  Mr.  Toscanini  con- 
ducted. 

While  ‘Aida”  was  in  progress  at  the 
Opera,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
giving  its  fourth  New  York  performance  of 
the  season  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the  hall  being 
sold  out,  as  all  Boston  Orchestra  concerts 
are  nowadays.  The  orchestra,  under  Mr. 
Fiedlers'  direction,  gave  a most  scholarly 


terer  inimitably  impersonated  by  Albert 
Reiss;  Springer,  the  circus  man.  made  a 
striking  piece  of  humorous  characteriza- 
tion by  Julius  Bayer,  and  hezal,  the 
matchmaker,  admirably  done  by  Mr. 
Didur  So  if  Mr.  Jorn  was  not  m bis  best 
voice,  and  Mme.  Destinn.  as  Marie,  was 
somewhat  tired  after  the  previous  night’s 
••  Aida  ” these  were  but  small  blemishes 
on  ail  otherwise  good  performance. 
Anna  Case  w’as  the  Esmeralda  and  a credi- 
table one.  too.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted. 
The  overture  w’as  played  before  the  opera. 
It  used  to  be  given  between  the  acts. 


MME.  SZUMOWSKA’S  CONCERT 


Her 


•Lecture  Recital”  at  Berkeley  Thea- 
tre Proves  to  Be  Interesting. 

Mme.  Antoinette  Szumowska  gave  at 


previous  night's  1 Alda.”  Yet.  despite. tl 
fact,  the  character  is  one  of  the  Boliemi 
soprano’s  best  impersonations,  and  s 
gave  great  pleasure. 

The  Hans  was  Carl  Join,  who  made  1 
reappearance  as  a member  of  the  compai 
He,  too,  was  not  in  the  best  voice,  but  wi 
him,  again,  the  part  is  one  that  is  me 
sympathetic.  The  gayety  of  the  audien 
was  admirably  sustained  by  Mr.  Didur,  J 
Reiss,  Mr.  Bayer  and  Mr,  Burgstaller.  0 
the  joys  of  that  last  act  circus!  The  sha 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bamum  must  have  sroil 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Styx  and  sliak 
congratulatory  hands  with  Smetana.  I 
one  but  a man  who  had  been  a boy  w) 
had  played  truant  ever  could  have  writt 
that  circus  music!  Every  bar  was  a meld 
of  popcorn  and  pink  lemonade 

A special  word  of  praise  should  be  ss 
for  the  Esmeralda  of  Miss  Anna  Ca. 


Miss  Case  is  a young  woman  who  do 
not  often  get  the  opportunity  of  showii 
what  she  can  do.  She  got  it  last  nlgl  ■; 

Mme  Antoinette  Bzumowsna.  &«><-  »ud  "i  both  voice  and  action  made  mai  ... 
the  Berkeley  Theatre  yesterday  after-  regret  that  she  is  not  heard  and  seen  mo  ,o«4 

noon  the  first  of  her  series  of  enter-  <*ten.  Alfred  Hertz,  of  course  conduct,  ay  aft 
noon  Liie  uiai.  , nnnrtnr.tort  with  irr;i tifvinsr  licrhtnp  n nU.  8 


norm  the  first  ol  ner  series  ul  ' . ,s 

. rT*i-,p  and  conducted  with  gratifying  lightne  < 

Fiedlers*  direction,  gave  a most  scholarly  tainments  ca  e s>  _ " . . and  a sense  of  the  humor  of  the  score,  I 

rendition  of  Beethoven’s  Fourth  Symphony  purpose  of  these  ^ 

- - ■ • nelighten  auditors  as  to  the  structure  . --  - 

of  compositions  and  the  points  to  be 
made  in  their  interpretation.  Mme. 

Szumowska,  who  is  a pianist  of  skill 
and  a pupil  of  Mr.  Paderewski,  has 


and  a magnificently  brilliant  one  of  Rich- 
ard Strauss's  Death  and  Transfiguration. 
The  other  orchestral  number  was  the  over- 
ture to  “The  Marriage  of  Figaro”  and 
Bnesco’s  Roumanian  Rhapsody  In  A major. 

The  soloist  of  the  evening  was  Miss 
Geraldine  Farrar,  who  appeared  upon  the 
stage  looking  like  the  Statue  of  Liberty  out 
for  a walk.  Her  dress  was  red,  white  and 
blue,  and  over  her  fair  head  waved  tri- 
umphantly the  feathers  of  a red  flamingo. 
Miss  Farrar  was  evidently  determined  that 
the  audience  should  not  forget  that  she 
knew  It  was  Washington’s  Birthday.  But 
loudly  as  her  colors  proclaimed  her  patriot- 
ism, more  loudly  still  did  she  declaim  Eliz- 
abeth's Praper  from  “Tannhauser,”  so  loud- 
ly, indeed  that  the  angels  in  the  seventh 
heaven  must  have  awakened  from  their 
sleep.  Then  after  a while  she  sang  to 
pianoforte  accompaniment  three  songs  by- 
Schumann,  Sinding  and  Grieg. 


LtjL 

I HE  BOSTON  ORCHESTRA. 


and  a pupil  of  Mr.  Paderewski,  has  A,  Schroeder  piays  a Cello  Composl-  ( 

made  a serious  study  of  he  art  and  


pitvei 


mauc  a - -- 

her  talks  yesterday  on  some  of  the 
more  important  competitions  on  her 
programme  ought  to  have  been  instruc- 
tive to  her  hearers. 

She  spoke  briefly  of  the  composers 
except  in  the  case  of  Beethoven,  of 
whom  she  naturally  had  much  to  say. 
She  analyzed  his  “Pastoral  sonata  in 
D minor  and  sbtowed  how  certain  parts 
of  it  ought  to  be  read.  After  opening 


tion  by  Tschaikowsky. 

The  fourth  afternoon  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra1  at  Carnt^it 
Hall  yesterday  was  delightful,  but  not 
of  the  kind  that  emands  profound  coal- 
men!. The  orchestral  numbers  were 
Schumann’s  C major  symphony,  Strauss’i 
“Til  Eulenspiegel”  and  Wagner’s  “ Flying 


up  the  composition  to  her  hearers  she  I Dutchman”  overture.  The  solo  per- 
plaved  it.  She  followed  this  same  plan  forrrler  wa8  Alwyn  Schroeder,  one  of  tin 
with  Scarlatti’s  "PastOTaP’  and  capr  c-  i oejjistg  o!-  jie  orohestra  and  formerly 
clo.  Conpedino  s a oo  ' cellist  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet.  He  played 

works  on  her  list Tschaikowsky’s  “Variations  on  a Roc- 

‘THE  BARTERED  BRIDE’  GIVEN,  Th“ations  are  of  very  sligh 


‘THE  BARTERED «” 


Smetana’s  Bohemian  Opera,  w 
Mme.  Destinn,  Messrs.  Joern, 
Didur,  and  Reiss. 


texture,  but  they  are  well  suited  to  tin 
1 utterance  of  the  violoncello.  While  they 
do  not  call  upon  it  for  the  expression  ol 
any  large  emotion  such  as  the  instrumrnl 


Kruschina  Herbert  Witherspoon  I can  well  sing,  they  do  at)k  of  it  perfection 

Kathinkn.  Marip  'Mnttfpldl  cf  onni  !l<mu  oo  wall  qa  o flol'iHit.v  whiftli 


this  city.  Just  before  this  number  Miss  , . «Tho  RaHered 

arrar  sang  with  piano  accompaniment  Smetana  s comic  opera,  , 

1 1 tv-1  onn  '□  u Tn  fprmp77p"  anH  “ TVira  T)^i  ” was  TYPrformC^Cl  <tt>  TUG  iM-fiTTO-1 


nunuuiia  riciutu  Hituciapvuu  I 

Kathinka.  . ... Marie  Mattfeldi  0f  cantilena  as  well  as  a flol’idity  which 

Marie  Emmy  Destinn  t,  ^ 

Micha  Basil  Ruysdael  I Cl  O es 


.chumann's  “Intermezzo”  and  “Ihre  Bride,”  was  performed  at  the  Metro- 
itirame,”  Sinding’s  “Sylvelin”  and  Grieg’s  poiitan  Opera  House  last  evening  for 
‘Ein  Traum.”  time  this  season.  The  work 


iillblUl  • i ouu v < 

Agnes  Henrietta  Wakefield 

Wenzel  Albert  Reiss 


not  violate  its  dingity.’  Mi 

Schroeder  is  no  stranger  to  this  public. 


Wenzel  Albert  Reiss  . , . ... 

Hans  Carl  .Torn  His  art  is  ripe  and  filled  with  the  repose 

Kp’/ai  Adama  Didur  \chieh  r*omes  from  authority.  His  per- 


T.  at  sedate  band  of  harmony,  the  Boston | 
Symphony  Orchestra,  gave  their  fourth 
evening  concert  of  the  season  in  Car- 
negie Hall  last  night,  and  Miss  Geraldine 
Farrar,  of  the  Metropolitan,  was  the 
soloist.  She  was  more  than  that,  for  she 
was  really  startling.  She  wore  a gown 
that  appeared  to  he  a combination  of 
crimson,  turqoise  blue,  light  blue,  and 
white,  queerly  slashed,  gaShed  and  cut.' 
She  wore  a turban  of  gold  and  crim- 
son, with  flaring  blue  feathers  in  front. 
At  time  it  looked  like  some  Indian  head 
dress,  at  others,  the  effect  was  that  of  a 
modish  godess  of  liberty. 


Kezal  Adama  Didui 

Springer  Julius  Bayer 

Esmeralda  Anna  Case' 

Mupp  Ludwig  Burgstaller 


Smetana's  opera  of  “ The  Bartered 


which  comes  from  authority.  His  per- 
formance yesterday  was  a model  of  beau- 
tiful lone,  finished  teohnic  and  elegant 
style.  The  audience  received  it  with 
uncommon  enthusiasm,  recalling  the  ar- 


Bartered  nQ  ]eB8  tjjan  eight  times. 

Bride”  seems  to  have  made  a place  for  While  the  performance  of  the  Schumapn 


upera  xiouse.  n uegan  ns  iuuiui  ewaun  auiiic vtmiwiit-  ui  ho 

there  last  evening  in  very  much  the  same  livery  ol  the  humoroiiB  rondo  oi  Mr 

....  ii+renoa  'TViia  nrimnDfaiHon  flt  Afl.On 


Strauss.  This  composition  at  each  hear- 
ing renews  the  conviction  Unit  for  sheet 


the  first  time  this  season.  The  work 
was  produced  here  in  the  season  of  1908- 
09  and  had  six  representations.  Last  win- 
ter  it  was  given  four  times.  These  records 

stand  in  sharp  contrast  with  J:hose  of  the  1 .wriue  »ee*n»  iu  nave  mouts  ^ Vi<xk.^  hr  while  the  pertormance  ol  tne  ttcnuma^i 

i rs  of  opera  in  German  at  the  itself  in  the  repertory  of  the  Metropolitan  sytnphony  was  uplifting,  the  centra, 

eariy  } opera  Hou^e  Opera  House.  It  began  its  fourth  season  achievement  of  the  orchestra  was  its  de 

InTne  of  those  seasons  Goldmark's  there  last  evening  in  very  much  the  same  li 

in  one  fifteen  times  shape  in  which  it  was  presented  a year  b 

“Queen  of  Sheba  was  sung  ni teen  t • ag0  The  oniv  important  change  in  the,  mg  renews  me  wuviuuun  mu  t i./i 

In  the  next  season  it  was  heard  four  times  cast  was  yle  jcpltmement  of  Mr.  Goritz,  orchestral  virtuosity  it  has  not  its  fellow 

, ..  retired  from  the  rep-  who  last  season  took  the  place  of  Rezai.;  There  are  phrases  which  arouse  the 

and  it  was  speemiy  ie  „ ■ the  voluble  and  self-important  marriage  ire  of  adorers  of  the  mellow  clarinet  or  the 

ertory.  It  remained  in  silence  tin  ntmi  . — , — i — t'id-n-  n-un  v,o^  tM-otyicmcivi  ....  . ....  » 

rich  Conried  revived  it.  Mr.  Gatti-Casaz- 
za's  judicious  policy  has  prevented 
the  keeping  of  any  one  work  before  the 
public  till  interest  was  entirely  killed. 

The  method  of  the  present  impresario 

j-  v.  nf  lihertv.  i..  Keen  to  give  an  opera  on  each  sub-  , Lue  perionuancv  •*" 

modish  godess  or  lipen.  has  been  to  g l ..  , j gavety  and  spirit  that  made  the  succesi 

Waving  a huge  ostrich  plume  .an,  Miss  gcription  night  and  at  one  matun  cf  the  opera  with  the  Metropolitan’s  pub 

,h.  nraver  from  “Tann-  to  add  in  special  instances  one  or  two  extra  | lic  in  former  seasons.  If  Mme.  Destim 

Farrar  sang  the  pia>er  nom  , L ThllR  when  a work  is  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  best  of  rnooc 

haeuser”  The  whole  combination  of  performances.  Thus  vhen  a 


ilrat 

enl 


Hie  volume  arm  seu-imporiam.  mai  nage  ire  of  adorers  of  the  mel 

broker,  by  Mr.  Didur,  who  hail  previously  plaintive  oboe,  but  they  are  such  wickedly 

sentati’veof  it  in  New  York.  °Mme.  Des-  jhKfinious  proclamations  of  rite  Id  jest 
, m ..  i hfiiRtprniiR  mftmmftnt,  or  sardonic  humor 


sentative  of  it  in  New  York.  Mme.  ues-  ° ^ 

tinn  and  Mr.  .Torn  were,  as  they  were  in  boisterous  merriment  or  sardonic  humor. 
i ho  previous  representations,  the  heroine,  I that  they  extort  admiration  even  from  the 
Marie,  and  the  hero,  Hans,  and  Mr.  Reiss  unwilling.  • 

c cm  in  rrp.Rpntpd  the  comic  figure  of  Wen-  \f«v  Vw 


again  presented  the ’comic ’figure  of  Wen- 
zel. 

The  performance  was  given  with  the 
xT- - success 


voice  and  without  much  sentimen  . P MeaQwhile  Mr  Gatti-Casazza’s  method 

seemed  an  odd  and  unhappy  number  to  rp&  the  fres.hening  up  of  the  reper- 

have  chosen.  Later,  with  P'aim  aecom-  from  time  to  time,  as  it  needs  it. 

paniment  she  sang  a group  of  songs,  the  _ > A v.o«  not  been  barren 


most  charming  of  which  was  Sinding  s 
“Pvlvelin  ” She  received  many  recall*, 
l'nder  Mr  Max  Fiedler’s  baton  the  Bos- 


The  present  season  has  not  been  barren 
of  comic  operas,  and  two  new  ones.  “Le 
Donne  Curiose”  and  “VersiegeU."  have 


l 'nder  Mr.  Max  r icaiei  — - [ uonne  ^ 

ton  Orchestra  piayed  note  perfect  again ; heen  introduced  to  the  notice  of  local 
• au  DioharH  surausfi  Death;  _ Th^*  revival  of  “The  Bar- 


last  night.  Mr.  Richard  Strauss’  "Death  ( oerg  

and  Transfiguration  was  surringly  done  Bride”  is  naturally  coincident  with 

every  nuance  being  heeded,  every  detail!  t«rea  douc  r.„i  ta.n 


0 A * * I > 1 1 Uaiiv-t. 

nursed  without  sacrifice  of  general,  sweep- 
Ing  effect. 

Mr.  George  Enesco's  Roumanian  rnap- 
sodv  Vo  1,  ^as  another  feat  of  virtuosity. 
Its' composer  is  court  violinist  to  the 
i Queen  of  Roumania  and  this  brilliant  com- 
I position,  which  is  a sheer  delight,  is  oased 
! uoon  ■ Roumanian  airs.  Beethoven  s 


the  return  to  the  company  of  Carl  Jorn 
the  tenor,  who  sings  the  role  of  Hans 


lie  in  former  seasons.  If  Mme.  Destinn 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  best  of  mood 
and  voice,  there  was  reason  for  it  in  the 
fact  that  a few  hours  before  the  curtain 
rose  she  had  received  news  of  her  broth- 
er's death  in  Europe. 

' The  Raftered  Brute  ” is  an  opera 
frankly  made  after  old-fashioned  mod- 
els, sometimes  grazing  and  passing  over 
the  line  that  divides  opera  from  operetta. 
It  is  melodious  in  an  obvious  and  in- 
nocent way.  and  presents  no  problems 
or  difficulties  of  any  kind.  It  was  in- 
tended by  its  composer  to  be  a national 
opera,  rooting  in  the  nature  Bohemian 
soil,  illustrating  national  types,  repre- 
senting the  village  life  of  the  country; 
arid,  according  to  Bohemians,  it  does  so. 
The  composer  in  carrying  out  his  purpose 
lias  made  large  use  of  the  native  mu- 
sical idiom.  Dance  rhythms  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  score;  and  the 


ie  tenor  Who  Singe  me  lore  ui  prominent;  mace  in  rne  score,  aim  mt 

TVu»  revival  seemed  to  please  the  consid-  national  dances,  the  polka  and  furia  ut 
Tne  revival  seeint-u  i t are  danced  by  the  corps  of  Bohemian 

erable  audience  which  was  presem.  dancers  with  inspiriting  effect.  Much  of 
Doubtless  to  many  of  the  hearers  the  the  vitality  of  the  opera^  depends  upon 


fiany  OI  UW  IlCCUdO  nv-  tut-*  dill)  111*-  a URV* 

tmn  obtained  the  skillful  stage  management  that  keeps 

work  was  new.  These  must  have  ontamea  ihp  fl(.  lion  brisk  and  varied.  Some  of 


twining.  , . 

Max  Fiedler  is  one  of  the  apostles  of“ 
Strauss  and  conducts  his  music  with  com- 
municative enthusiasm.  The  perfor- 
mance of  tlte  great  rondo  yesterday  was 
one  to  call  for  the  warmest  pruise.  It 
was  a magnificent  instrument  upon  which 
the  conductor  had  to  play,  and  he  played 
upon  it  like  a master. 


YESTERDAY  AT  THE  OPERA. 


Verdi’s  Music  in  the  Afternoon  and  Puc- 
cini's Heard  in  the  Evening. 

_ fe 

“II  Trovatore  was  sung  at  the  Metro-  ' 
poiitan  Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  old  time  opera  was  heard  by  a 
a large  audience,  which  • was  generous 
in  its  applause.  The  representative  of 
Manrico.  the  unfortunate  troubadour 
whose  love  affair  went  so  badly,  was  the 
tall  tenor,  Leo  Hlezak,  who  sang  his  music 
with  plenty  of  spirit.  Mme.  Rappold’s  1 
voice  is  well  suited  to  the  r61e  of  Leonora  t 
and  her  mildness  of  demeanor  is  not  out;i 
of  place.  Mme.  Homer  sang  Azucena  t 
with  abundant  tone  and  much  dramatic  ll 
vigor,  while  Mr.  Amato  voiced  the  despair 
of  the  rejected  Count  d’Luna  with  great  ' 


‘RING”  ENDS  IN  GLORY 


“Gotterdammerung 

fore  Huge  Audience 


must  20  to  the  soil  of  Bohemia.  His  rhythm  mat  belongs 
must  go  wt  i f Smetana  s music, 

melodies  are  in  the  manner  of  the  Bohe  | 
mian  folksong,  and  hence  they  sound  rot 
riven  Be-  :n  the  least  like  the  German  and  Italian 
Given  se  mueic  heard  for the  most . part  at  the 


GIRCUS  AT  THE 


•itvi  4Vv  * fS 

-acierisi/f  In  the  evening  the  opera  was  “Madama 
mm1!  ‘.r  Butterfly,”  which  was  offered  at  popular 
prices.  A very  large  audience  packed  the 
ppCDfl  house.  The  cast  embraced  Miss  Farrar 
ur  Lues  as  cio-Cio-San,  Mr.  Martin  as  Pinkerton, 

A f C ao  .C/i  AWt/iioo  o yi  /*!  Afrviz,  TT  ofn  111 


fore  Huge  Audience.  S in  “Hansel  und'oretef  and  in 

The  special  cycle  of  Wagner’s  “Ring  des  . Cavaueria  Rusticana  ” and  operagoers 
Ttte  end  yesterday  in  a „ know  ^hat  a gulf  separates  these. 

Nibelungen  o nprform-  an  equally  wide  gulf  lies  between 

-ProHana  Nevesta."  as  “The 


Nibeiungen  emuc  ^ ' nprform 

rrr  ' ,a 

srr.*  -i..7 


them  and  “Prodana  Nevesta.  ’ as  “The 


nude  was  an  impersonation^^m  ^be^i  eatro^m.  c, 

ally  and  vocally  'onS  of  a to  the  earth  there  is  more  :n  “The  Bartered 

the  descent  upon  the  Nen  A ork  8«f  Bride”  than  in  Humperdinck’s  wonder- 

•eritable  avator.  Mr.  Burnan  s s=’  fu]lv  sophisticated  creation.  The  latter 
,,  Griswold’s  Hagen.  Mr.  Weil’s  Gunther, ,t  y 


, n thp  like  tne  ijrernielll  dlivi  iwuiau  j W ll  I v/  v/  v ...  V t tv  nil  . ' ucriiv*  w.v, 

“ “a  heard  for  the  most  part  at  the  I Mr.  Scotti  as  Sharpie  ss  and  Mme.  Forma 

opera  house  Folk  song  ideals  are  fol-  j Audience  Aroused  by  Gayety  01  as  Suzuki.  Mr.  Toscanini  conducted, 

m •Hensel  und  Gretel'  and  in  I "uu  „ ...  ,»  Miss  Farrar,  who  was  in  excellent  voice. 

The  Bartered  Jiriae.  Hang  the  music  of  her  part  well  and  as 

All  is' not  murder.- riot  and  sudden  death  usual  made  a charming  and  sympathetic 

AU  ,„„„  „ „iRi,  to  ,he picture  of  the  little  Japanese  girl.  Fhe 

oven  on  the  opera  tic.  • * . ' . .performance  of  the  opera  was  excellent 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  mg  it  I as  a wh0ie  ancj  not  the  smallest  of  its  de- 
have  evidenced.  Smetana's  comic  °>,pra’ lights  was  the  admirable  playing  of  the 
' The  Bartered  Bride.”  was  on  the  hoards. orchestra, 
and  the  goddess  of  simple  country  mirth 
had  displaced  the  great  god  Phtha  of 
Egypt  of  the  night  before.  But  the  gTcat 
cod  Phtha  got  his  hand  in  after  all.  for  the 
Marie  of  Miss  Emmy  Destinn  had  not  en- 
tirely recovered  from  the  srain  of  her 


t i 


Bartered  Bride”  is  called  in  its  original 
tongue  Humperdinck  has  AA  agnenzetl 
German  folk  ideas  and  Mascagni  has 
dressed  Sicilian  themes  in  the  costumes, 
of  the  Teatro  San  Carlo.  Of  the  oil  and 


'UAs 


n 


is 


land  that  <-o 


ontentmerit  wtli  be'  general.  Phil- 
adelphia’s orchestra  has  looked  longingly 
toward  the  American  metropolis . this  sea- 
son, but  has  exercised  a wise  discretion  in 
staying:  away.  Perhaps  the  old  incident  is 
not  forgotten  when  our  neighbors  came 
and  asked  a musical  surfeited  community  to 
listen  to  (was  it  not?)  two  concertos  and 
symphonies,  or  their  equivalent,  in  a single 
evening.  And  yet  we  were  glad  to  hear 
them. 


Boston  Orchestra — Other 
ospective  Visitors — Wag- 
ner Redivivus — Opera 
in  the  Olden  Time. 

at  as  obviously  planned  as  a sen- 
al  concert  for  a Sunday  afternoon. 


ted.  took  place  in  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 
afternoon.  Kubelik,  the  Bohemian 
1st,  and  Bachaus,  the  German  pianist, 
d their  forces  and  gave  a concert  of 
and  pianoforte  music.  They  played 
ler  only  once,  and  (as  the  judicious 
have  expected)  this  performance 
the  least  satisfactory  feature  from 
rtlstic  point  oH'VJew  of  the  after- 
The  work  was  Beethoven’s  sonata 
named  after  Kreutzer.  Virtuosi, 
they  have  >put  their  heads  to- 
rn and  come  to  an  agreement,  seldom 
ve  satisfactory  results  in  ensemble 
c;  gnd«j5o  it  was  yesterday.  The  do- 
nating portion  of  the  audience  had 
iscover  Kubelik’s  greater  genius,  in 
performance  of  Bach’s  Chaconne 
violin  alone)  and  the  arrangement 
e air  from- the  same  composer’s  Suite 
major.  Laler  came  more  ear  tickling 
by  Sarasate,  Hubay  and  Wie- 
fisi,  but.  it  was  noteworthy  that  the 
musicianship  of  Bachaus  as  dis- 
;d  in  Schumann’s  “Aufschwang,”  Ru- 
ein’s  Study  in  C and  the  Tausig 
igempnt  of  Schubert’s  “Marche  Mill- 
brought  him  the  artistic  honors  of 
ifternoon. 


ilik  and  Bachaus  in  Con- 
cert. 


And  now  Minneapolis  is  coming  with  such 
amiable  mien,  such  agreeable  countenance, 
that  who  will  have  the  heart  to  gainsay 
her?  Read: 

The  directors  of  the , Orchestral  Assoc-ia- 
uon  of  Minneapolis  beg  to  direct  attention 
„ 6 concert  to  bq  given  by  the  Minne- 
apolis Symphony  Orchestra  at  Carnegie 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  March  18.  This  will 
lie  the  first  concert  ever  given  in  New  York 
by  a symphony  orchestra  from  the  North- 
west, and  the  directors  of  this  association 
feel  that  some  explanation  of  their  ambi- 


roved  less  so  than  might  have  been  tious  undertaking  may  not  be  inappropri- 


oT' which  he  placed  £h  --  ri  t lot  n- 
phion  Thebas,  ego  domum,”  and  Farinelli 
could  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 


ate.  They  fully  understand  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  orchestral  music  in  New  York,  and 
they  especially  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  they  are  net  sending  their  orchestra 
East  with  any  boastful  intention  of  show- 
ing its  great  orchestras  how  to  play  sym- 
P^nic  music.  They  desire  to  rehearse 
briefly  the  history  of  the  Minneapolis  Syni- 
phony  Orchestra  in  order  to  elucidate  their 
present  plans.  The  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  nine  years  old.  It  started  with 
forty-four  musicians,  rehearsing  once  a 
week  and  with  an  annual  guarantee  fund 
of  $10,000.  To-day  it  comprises  more  than 
eighty  musicians,  most  carefully  assem- 
bled. It  is  rehearsed  daily  and  is  a com- 
plete and  competent  symphony  . organiza- 
tion. with  an  annual  guarantee  fund  of 
$65,000  subscribed  by  a group  of  public 
spirited  citizens.  The  orchestra  will  give 
forty  concerts  this  year  in  Minneapolis,  at- 
tended by  approximately  one  hundred  thou- 
sand people,  a larger  symphony  audience 
than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States,  except  New  York,  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago. 

The  orchestra's  popularity  outside  of 
Minneapolis  has  grown  steadily  the  last 
five- years.  Throughout  the  Middle  West  it 
has  been  able  to  mpet  the  competition  of 
the  Chicago  and  Eastern  orchestras  suc- 
cessfully. It  will  give  this  year  more  than 
two  hundred  concerts  outside  of  Minneapo- 
lis. Although  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra  sprang  from  a fortunate  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  it,  like  so  many 
other  symphony  orchestras  in  this  country, 
owes  much  of  its  inspiration  to  that  first 
and  greatest  of  our  musical  pioneers,  Theo- 
dore Thomas.  It  is  to  the  personality  of 
Emil  Oberhoffer  that  the  directors  of  this 
association  attribute  the  orchestra’s  rapid 
development  and  success.  He  is  the  cre- 
ator as  well  as  the  conductor  of  this  or- 
chestra. If  critics  in  the  territory  where 
the  orchestra  is  known  have  not  erred,  Mr. 
Oberhoffer’s  gifts  are  such  as  to  entitle 
him  to  a New  York  hearing.  Finally,  the 
West  has  hitherto  been  the  beneficiary  of 
the  East  in  all  art  matters.  If  the  recent 
appearance  of  the  Chicago  orchestra  and 


Prime  Minister  at  the  court  of  Spain. 

H.  E.  K. 

KUBELIK  AND  BACHAUS. 
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Violinist 


ugh  Mr,  Fiedler  and  his  excellent 
iiians  frpm  Boston  seemed  rather  more 
derate  of  New  York’s  symphony  lov- 
han  usual  la$t  week,  in  so  far  as  they 
lot  indulge  excessively  in  vain  repeti- 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  solo 
rmers  were  felt  to  be  greatly  needed. 

Farrar  we  have  with  us  always  at  the 

and  of  her  talents  as  a singer  of  1 this  visit  of  the  Minneapolis  orchestra  shall 
we,  in  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  demonstrate  that  the  West  is  now  in  a po- 
York  do  not  think  nnitn  hiVMv  sitton  to  contribute  as  well  as  to  receive  it 
tout,  ao  not  think  quite  so  highly  iwill  mark  an  interesting  stage  in  the  mu- 
sical development  of  America. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  motives  the 
directors  of  the  Orchestral  Association  of 
Minneapolis  trust  that  their  intentions  may 
not  be  misilnderstood  nor  their  plans  ap- 
pear ill  considered.  They  hope  that  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  may  be 
received  in  New  York  by  lovers  of  sym- 
phonic music  in  the  same  cordial  and  fra- 
ternal spirit  in  which  it  is  sent. 


and  Pianist  Give  a Joint  Re- 
citaj  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

By  an  agreement  between  their  respect- 
ive managers  there  was  a joint ' recital 
given  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall  by  Jan  Kubelik,  violinist,  and  Wil- 
helm Bachaus,  pianist,  both  of  whom  have 
been  several  times  heard  alone  here  in 
New  York  this  season.  Their  union  did 
not  result  in  the  performance  of  so  many 
ensemble  pieces  by  the  two  together  as 
some  might  have  wished  for.  The  only 
one  of  this  kind  that  appeared  on  their 
programme  was  Beethoven's  sonata,  for 
piano  and  violin,  dedicated  to  Kreutzer 
the  performance  of  this,  while  it  W'as  in 
many  ways  excellent,  was  not  so  notable 
as  the  powers  of  the  two  players  ought  to 
have  made  it.  Mr.  Kubelik’s  playing  of 
the  violin  part  was  extremely  finished  and 
smart,  beautiful  in  tone;  but  it  had  not  all 
the  fire  and  energy,  and  especially  rhyth- 
mic quality,  that  belong  to  it.  ‘Mr. 
Bachaus’s  part  was  likewise  very  finished 
and  smooth;  but  it  was  a little  Preponder- 
ating. Carnegie  Hall  is  not  at.  best  a fit- 
ring  place  for  chamber  music  of  this  sort. 

The  two  players  then  went  their  sepa- 
rate ways  in  the  rest  of  the  recital.  Mr. 
Kubelik  played  the  chaconne  from  Bach's 
D minor  solo  sonata,  and  some  minor 
pieces  by  Sarasate,  Hubay,  and  Wieni- 
awski.  Mr.  Bachaus  played  pieces  by 
Schumann,  Rubinstein,  and  Schubert,  ar- 
ranged by  Tausig. 

TO  AID  WORKING  GIRLS. 

Interesting  Music  Recital  Given  by 
Miss  Sassoli  and  Miss  Fatman.  j 

For  the  benefit  of  a working  ^girls’ 
recuperating  home,  to  be  founded  by 
Miss  Nettie  Gerstle,  a niece  of  Mr. 
Da'hiel  Guggenheim,  a recital  was  given 
last  night  at  the  Car,ne£ie  Studio,  Cham- 
ber Music  Hall.  Miss  Margaret  Fat- 
man  sang  yery  daintily  several  songs  in 
J rencht,and' "English,  accompanied  on  the 
piano  by  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Smith,  and  Miss 
Ada  Sassoli  played  selections  on  the 
harp. 

Included  among  Miss  Fatman’s  songs 
were  “Le  Retour  Du  Marin,”  “Vive  Le 
Roi,”  "La  Femme  Du  Bossu,  L’  Hypo- 
crite” and  ”En  Passant  Par  La  Lor- 
raine.” Both  she  and  Miss  Sassoli  were 
frequently  encored. 


lose  who  are  under  the  spell  of  Mel- 
Mass.  Also,  while  we  retain  our  old 
ration  for  Alwin  Schroeder,  we  cannot 
enthusiastic  over  Tschaikowsky's  varl- 
on  a rococo  theme.  But  perhaps 
are  trifling  things  compared  with  the 
tiful  euphony  and  the  comforting  san- 
f the  Beethoven  and  Schumann  sym 


ies  (the  former’s  In  B flat,  the  latter’s  It  has  been.  remarked  that  New  York 
major),  and  the  dash  and  brilliancy |seems  just  now  do  be  opera  mad;  yet  there 
wo  compositions  by  Richard  Strauss-! : seems  to  be  some  reason  in  this  madness. 

1 at\.  transfiguration  an(i  “Till  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  Wagner’s  , 
nspiegel  s Merry  Pranks.”  We  had  tragedy.  “The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,-”  has. 
symphony  twice! 


‘VISITORS’  NIGHT’’  AT 
THE  METROPOLITAN 


l ho  large  ones  frequently  gathered  m Hie  : 
hall,  the  Moor  'being  not  more  than  two- | 
thirds  filled.  ■* 

The  players’  'rendering  of  I lie  bee-] 
thoven  sonat  a was  in  many  respects  re-  ; 
markable  for  finish  in  performance 
Much  virtuosity  of  technic,  appropriate] 
sentiment  and  passion  were  put  into  their 
delivery.  If  could  easily  have  been 
backed  by  a more  closely  allied  under- 
standing of  breadth  and  balance  of  tone. 
In  power  of  tone  the  piano  was  far  too  [ 
much  in  the  ascendancy.  This  was 
obviously  due  in  part  to  the  native  quali- 
ties of  the  two  performers  and  again  (o 
the  lid  of  the  piano  being  open  to  its  full 
extent.  f 

After  the  sonata  Mr.  Kubelik  played  ] 
with  exquisite  tone  and  technical  skill  j 
the  chaconne  of  Bach.  His  later  numbers  i 
in  the  list  were  Sarasate’s  “Romanze  | 
Andalouse,”  Hubav’s  “Zephyr”  and  the 
‘‘Carneval  Russe”  of  Wieniawski. 

Mr.  Bachaus’s  group  of  solos  included 
Schumann’s  ” Aufsc-hwung,”  the  study- 
in  C major  by  Rubinstein  and  the  Schu- 
bert -Taussig  “Marche  Militaire.”  In  gen- 
eral Mr.  Kubelik's  playing  yesterday  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  his  tone  is  not  so 
well  placed  when  heard  in  a space  vast 
in  size.  He  exhibited  his  usual  feats 
of  technical  musicianship,  so  dazzling 
in  their  brilliancy  and  bravura,  while 
in  the  expression  of  sentiment  he  drew 
richly  upon  his  elegant  resources  of  lyric 
feeling. 

Mr.  Bachaus  lent  to  liis  interpretations 
the  qualities  of  distinction  consistent 
with  the  best  piano  playing.  The  two  ar- 
tists received  warm  applause  from  the 
audience,  both  for  their  ensemble  and 
solo  work,  that  at  times  became  very 
demonstrative.  Sometimes  it  even  seemed 
more  so  than  the  occasion  required. 

Elenore  Altman  Gives  Recital. 

Elenore  Altman  gave'  a piano  recital  in 
the  Belasco  Theatre  last  evening.  Tier 
programme  included  the  Bach-Busoni 
choral  preludes.  “ Wacht  Auf,  ruft  uns 
die  Stimme,”  and  “ Tn  dir  i^t  Freuds,** 
an  adagio  of  Mozart's;  Beethoven's . son- 
ata, Opus  Hi,  No.  3:  Schumann's  ’’ Des 
Abends,”  “In  der  Nacht,”  and  “ War- 
uin  ";  Chopin's  sonata  in.  i B minor, 
“Chant  d' Amour " and  "Amourette  de 
Pierrot”  of  Stojowski.  and  Liszt's  thir- 
teenth Hungarian  Rhapsody. 


2.  c 

Mme.  Matzenauer 
Triumphs  Again 
in  Soprano  Role 

Contralto  Is  a Splendid  and  Heroic 
Brunnhilde — Mr.  Berrian  Sings 
Last  Time  This  Season. 


Beethoven's  fourth 

re,  from  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  and  the 
Loony  Society  (and  beautifully  played, 
but  it  is  not  often  heard,  and  a repe- 
in  the  same  season  by  the  Boston 
cians  was  more  tolerable  than  it  would 
been  from  any  other  band.  As  for 
uss’s  musical  delineation  of  a man  in 
agonies  of  mortal  dissolution,  though 
nay  not  like  the  subject,  we  must  rec- 
ze  that  it  contains  many  flashes  of  his 
ration  when  it  was  at  its  freshest: 
Till  Eulenspiegel”  is  still  unmatched 
symphonic  humoresque,  even  if  we  re- 
to  believe  that  Strauss  meant  one-half 
je  things  which  his  commentators  have 
into  it  with  their  literary  essays, 
le  one  significant  fact  in  connection 
this  monthly  visit  of  Mr.  Fiedler  and 
nen  is  that  they  have  been  accepted  as 
ntegral  part  of  New  York's  musical 
ancl  that  though  there  seems  to  be  an 
mad  public  which  can  not  only  stom- 
but  apparently  relish  from  eight  to 
performances  a week  at  the  Metropoli- 
Opera  House  the  circumstance  does 
[interfere  with  the  triumphal  procession 
’ he  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It 
d be  gratifying  to  local  pride,  consider- 
how  unselfish  a devotion  is  bestowed 
1 our  own  01'chestral  organizations  by 
■-  ■ particular  patrons,  if  the  same  thing 
T I be  said  of  them. 

matter  how  overwhelming  the  local 
cal  surge,  however,  the  fact  works  no 
°"  thc  admirable  foreign  invasions, 
heodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  of  Chi- 
, though  it  has  been  here  this  season, 
Dining  twice  again  this  week  in  com- 

■WnfTohe  t"riCe  6X061161,1  Mendelssohn 
r,  of  Toronto-coming,  too,  on  Tuesday 
Hi,  after  two  song  recitals  in  the  after- 

do  say  nothing  of  an  organ  recital) 
will  be  « --  . recuai} 


Mr.  Albert  Spalding,  Violinist,  and  Mr. 

Murray  Davey,  Barytone,  Among 

Artists  Heard  at  Opera  Concert.  

The  policy,  'of  the  Metropolitan  Opera;  Having  sung  most  operatic  roles  that  a 
House  of  inviting  outside  avfcists  to  appear]  contralto  is  called  upon , to  sipg,  and  a few 

more  than  that,  and  havfirig  also  sung  one 


drawn  crowded  houses,  although  its  proper 
dramatic  effect  has  been  dissipated  by  dis- 
tributing its  constituent  parts  over  three 
weeks;  yet  when  a curious  individual  in- 
quired of  an  official  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  if  the  fact  did  not  seem  to  jus- 
tify a week  (outside  of  the  season,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  complaint  from  the  many 
subscribers  who  think  that  the  lyric  drama 
is  summed  up  in  Caruso  and  Farrar)  he  was 
told  that  the  success  of  the  so-called 
“cycle”  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  dramas  were  so  widely  distributed.  It 
seems  that  a large  proportion  of  the  audi- 
ences has  been  drawn  from  out  of  town, 
some  from  towns  and  cities  hundreds  of 
miles  distant.  These  enthusiasts  could 
scarcely  spend  a week  in  New  York  simply 
to  hear  the  dramas  of  “The  Ring”  in  such 
close  sequence  as  ought  to  prevail  for  the 
sake  of  their  best  effeot.  It  seems  that 
Bayreuth  conditions  cannot  yet  be  estab- 
lished in  New  York. 


at  tbe^Sunday  night  concerts  was  heartily- 
indorsed  last  night  by -a  large  audience 
that  heard  Mr.  Albert  Spalding,  the  Ameri- 
can violinist,  play  there  for  the  first  time, 
this  season.  He  played  Mendelssohn's 
concerto  in,  E mior,  and  in  answer  to  the 
applause  gave  Sarasate’s  "Zapateado.”  His 
other  numbers  were  Mons  Saint-Rains' 
melody,  “Le  Cygne,”  for  violin  and  harp, 
the  latter  being  played  by  Mr.  Carlos 
Salzedo;  Wieniawslti’s  “Souvenir  de  Mos- 
cow, ” and  for  an  encore  .Sarasate’s 


soprano  part  here,  Mme.  Margarete  Mat- 
zenauer, who  is  listed  as l a contralto,  last 
night  appeared  again  ns  a soprano  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  She  .sang  the 
rOle  of  Brunnhilde  in  a repetition  of  “Die 
Walkuere.”  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
sung  it  here,  although  she  sang  it  in  Bal- 
timore last  week. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  looked  every  inch 


JYo-tan  s daughter  as  she  appeared  in  the 


“Zigeunerweisen." 

I For  the  rest  of  the  programme  French.  se^nd  acI^T'w  Valkyrie  cry  awoke 
Italian  and  German  composers  were  given  applause  that  almost  Interrupted  the 
;a  hearing.  Mr.  Murray  Daw  basso,  alsn|0pera.  she  proved  quickIy  thatP‘6d 
|a  VISlt,nf  from  England  sang  tl,e,ception  of  t,he  rS]e  'js  moyre  th”n 

lana  of  Leporello  from  Don  Giovanni,  tender,  and  her  Death  Annunciation  scene 
and- was  well  received.  Others  who  sang|wa-  aflmlrah|„  f ...  ' u-non  scene 

were  Mme.  Marie  Rappold,  Miss  Berta LTtto  « a o',®6 

Morena  and  Mr.  Carl  Burrian,  members  of]  In  otu  t ,.  66  ation  for  her. 

the  Metropolitan  company.  It  was  AIr.LUD]j  , nf  tho  r.  ? p 1 °rmance  was  a 
Burrian’s  last  appearance  here  in  concert. njr  Burrian  was  eo1-°US  on6’  s]f've  that 
for  he  will  return  to  Europe  in  a few  <1  * .V s. « The  part, 
He  sings  to-night  In  -pie  Wnlluire."  f?r  he  has 

Mme.  Rappold’s  singing  was  enjoyed.  P . . . . e e in  past  years. 


But  the  evidences  of  the  last  month  In 
this  respect  have  been  gratifying.  Per- 
haps the  time  is  coming  (we  might  almost 
say  returning,  in  view  of  the  experiences 
which  New  York  went  through  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  once  since  then)  when  opera 
will  not  be  so  largely,  as  it  is  now,  a matter 
of  fad  and  fashion.  A change  must  come 
soon,  unless  the  world  is  blessed  with  a 
new  creation  of  singers.  Now,  so  far  as  a 
subscription  season  is  concerned  we  are 
where  London  is  (Hammerstein  has  made 
a twofold  demonstration  of  the  fact),  and 
where  London  was  in  the  days  of  Handel, 
say,  two  hundred  years  ago,  or  a few  less 
years  ago ; when  admiration  for  different 
singers  divided  families,  noble  ladies  showed 
their  preferences  by  the  disposition  of 


particularly  the  Bach  - Gounod  ’’A  vq, 
ara.”  She  sang  also  an  aria  from  “II  Tro 
vatore.”  and  then  Miss  Morena  followet 
with  “Dicli  theure  Halle,”  from  Tann 
hauser. 

With  that  ease  which  comes  from  inti 
mate  association  Tjfith  Wagner’s  com po 
si ti oris  the  Metropolitan  orchestra,  unde 
the  drection  of  Mr.  Pasternack,  closed  on 
of  the  winter’s  most  Interesting  concert, 
With  a selection  from  “Das  Rheingold 


...  . - Last 

night  was  his  farewell  for  the  season,  and 
he  sang  and  acted  with  customary  dra- 
matic dignity.  Miss  Morena’s  Sieglinde 
was  again  beautifully  and  expressively 
acted,  and  Mine.  Homer  was  a majestic 
Fricka.  Mr.  Weil  sang  Wetan.  excellently 
ain  and  Mr.  Ruysdael  was  acceptable 
as  Hunding. 

Mr.  Hertz  conducted  with  fine  enthusiasm 
jalthougli  he  forced  the  tone  of  the  orches- 1 
tra  too  much.  But  that  was  a minor  I 
fault  in  such  an  admirable  performance.  I 

THE  FLONZALEY  QUARTET. 

The  Last  Concert  of  the  Series  Attended 
by  a Large  Audience. 

A joint  concert  was  given  yesterdayj  The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  the  last 
afternoon  by  the  Bohemian  violinist.  Jar  0f  its  ser.es  of  subscription  concerts  at 


KUBELIK  AND  BACHAUS. 

The  Violinist  and  the  Pianist  Heard  In  a 
Joint  Concert. 


) 


the  Carnegie  Lyceum  last  night.  The 
high  degree  of  public  favor  in  which  (his 
admirable  organization  now  rejoices  was 


concert  of  ch  n beauty  sP°ts  KPon  their  faces,  a CaffarelU 

the  first  performance  in  Nc  v T'SiC  C0Uld  grow  s0  wealthy  and  egotistical  as  to 
-Ferrari’s  latest  opera  “I  on  °f  buy  an  Italian  dukedom  for  his  nephew  and 
onna,”  in  the  evening  it  j3  t°  b della  rear  for  himself  a palace,  over  the  portals 
New  York  will  be  equal  to  th^  strain 


Kubelik  and  Wilhelm  Bachaus,  the  Get- 
man  pianist,  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Jus 
why  these  two  artists  should  choose  ti 
give  a concert  together  was  hardly  mad  aKaln  attested  by  the  size  of  the  audience, 

°»™»« *?*>>“  * *****  xnSS&JS'S bst 

sufficient  to  fill  the  auditonu’m  wheri  No.  421  in  the  Kochel  catalogue;  Bee- 
I lrey  were  heard  yesterday.  Perhafi  thoven’s  quartet  in  F minor,  opus  95 
it  was  that  together  they  might  preseil  and  the  interlude  and  scherzo  from 
Beethoven’s.  “Kreutzer”  sonata,  wiij  Glazounov’s  quartet,  opus  64. 
which  the  programme  began  However  i 
this  may  be.  the  audience  was  not  one  of  j 


50 


. . - , • “ teresting  one,  made  up  entirely  of  Fren 

1 tiSPWBWSr  .jSfc^Vnd  aBd1n-i8st  year.  Vhis  evening  wheri  songs:  beginning  with  the  old  compose, 

Wolf-FerraiTs  exquisite  coniedj.  from  Verdi's  "Manzoni  Requiem”  will  t)e  sung.  Rameau.  Lull!,  Grftry,  and  Garat.  S 
„ , v mnsica.1  incense  arises  as  daintily  ' erdl  “ ftlanzoniae<j_ -came  down  through  the  deceased  co. 


The  playing  of  the  quartet  had  ite  now 
familiar  characteristics.  1 he  -'lozart 
number  gave  great  p^asure  by  rwson 
nf  the  beauty  of  tone  and  nm*h  ot  sty 
heard  in  it  In  the  Beethoven  number 
there  was  perhaps  a little  too  •nttch 
eu  aerness  to  emphasize  the  points  of  th  - 
reading89  The  result  of  this  was  to  break 
the  breadth  and  sitatained  ch^aotei  of 

gs 

execution  of  it  had  great  technical  excel 
lence  and  tonal  beauty. 


as  i he  smoke  from  Susannas  fateful  cigai- 
ette,  was  admirably  sung  and  played  b> 
Miss  White,  who  assisted  in  introducing  the 


TWO  SONG  RECITALS. 


came  uowu  uit'fu&ii 

posers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Eodar 
Hizet  Franck,  and  Dclilies,  to  living  coi 
nosers  of  the  twentieth  , Salnt-Saer 
Ma^euet,  Debussy,  Hahn,  and  Widor. 

Mme  de  Trfeville’s  singing  has  pleasii 
nu  llities.  She  has  a fondness  for  color 
lura  in  song;  and  her  execution  of  pa- 


A New  Bronnhilde. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  has  not  allowed  her 
contralto  origin  to  interfere  with  her  so- 
prano ambitions,  and  although  she  has  not 
been  called  upon  abroad  to  sing  the  great 
Wagnerian  soprano  roles,  she  has  made  it 
her  business  to  acquaint  herself  fully  with 
certain  of  the  more  important  ones  ano 
hold  them  in  reserve  for  possible  emer- 
gencies. Not  long  ago  she  amazed  opera- 
goers  here  with  her  Kundry,  which  she 
had  never  sung  on  any  stage  before,  and 
i which  she  did  on  that  occasion  only  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  practically  without 
rehearsal.  A week  or  so  ago  she  saved  a 
performance  of  “Walkure”  for  Mr.  Dippel 
in  Baltimore  by  singing  Briinnhilde— an- 
other part  she  knew,  but  had  never  had 
the  chance  to  put  to  practical  use. 

Last  night  she  appeared  in  this  part  for 
the  first  time  in  New  York,  when  the  sec- 
ond “Walkilre”  of  the  season  was  given. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  this  splendid 
artist  would  sing  and  act  the  part  magnifi- 
cently and  movingly,  and  this  is  precisely 


Miss  White,  who  assisted  in  uinonuune  . Yronne  de  TrevlUe  at  Carnegie  Hall, 

work  to  us.  and  Afrido  Costa,  a newcomer,  lvonne  tie  irewi  e 

who  is  more  than  a welcome  addition  to  Franklin  Hiker  at  tlie  Belasco.  iura  in  souk,  anu  ■*<=,  w=* 

Mr.  Dippels  forces.  Massenet's  ■■Peha  wos  Two  song  recitals  occupied  the  alten-  a*w  flm™ that  cofdr 

directed  by  Signor  Campanim  and  Volt-  tion  of  music  loves  yesterday  afternoon.  tura  should  not  be  sung  unless  it  is  pe 

Ferr&rl's  hv  Signor  Ettore  Perosio.  Yvonne  de  Treville,  soprano,  sang  French  tectiy  and  brilliantly  sung,  and  that  o 

H E K 10“  , . anrl  Franklin  fects  in  this  form  of  art  are  less  easy 

” 1 songs  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  f ranklm  feotSoin  ^ jn  some  others.  But  Mir 

Riker  tenor,  a miscellaneous  list  at  the  , Tr^vfile’s  offerings  of  this  sort  foui 

it  i * rpv  , f \li«K  de  T rev i lie’s  pro-  favor  with  her  listeners,  as  did  most 
Belasco  Iheatre.  Miss  de  1 1 ev me  s P ro  a ' oi  numbers  upo„  the  program*! 

gramme  was  arranged  to  illustrate  a doub(  they  would  have  found  ev 

historical  progress  and  contained  much  more  had  she  disclose^  a grttW  . 

attractive  matter.  The  first  group  °on  vet. Vnarac^r  and  bringing  c 
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GOOD  CHOIR  SINGING 


SENT  FROM  TORONTO 


- o-estinc  the  ehaiaerbr  and  hrlnging  o 

tained  numbers  of  Rameau,  Lulli,  G retry  ^he  pith  ot  the  music  she  sang 
and  Garatw-the  last  beiiig  the  famous . 


Dr.  A.  S.  Vogt  and  His  Mendels- 
sohn Singers  Return  After 
Four  Years  Absence. 


French  tenor,  Pierre  Jean  Garat,  who 
died  in  1825.  not  1823,  as  the  programm, 

had  it.  , 

The  second  group  was  composed  o- 
music  by  Godard,  Bizet,  Franck  ant 


VISITING  MUSICIANS  HEA! 


CONCERT  OF  MUCH  MERIT 


The  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  of  Chi- 
cago Comes  to  Assist  the 
Canadian  Singers. 


Thomas  Orchestra  and  Mend 

Delibes,  while  the  final  part  was  devoted  sohn  Choir  Arouse  EnthUSiaS 
to  living  composers:  Saint-Saens,  Mas-  It  was  n0  ordinary'  occasion  that  bro 
senet  Pebussy,  Hahn  and  Widor.  The  ont  the  Crowd  that  filled  Carnegie  Hall 
pleasant  natural  quality  of  Miss  de  Tre- 
ville's  voice  gave  pleasure  but  there  was 
much  room  for  more  finesse  and  more 


"SlkerSTwhh  Handel’s  “Waft 


Her  Angels”  and  afterward  sang  songs 
in  Italian,  French,  German  and  English 


night,  for  it  -was  the  joint  appearane 
the  famous  Mendelssohn  Choir,  of  Tori  ; 
and  theTheodore  Thomas  Orchestra. 
Chicago.  There  was  good  reason  for 
size  of  the  audience  and  there  was 
wise  good  reason  for  its  enthusiasm; 


The  Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Toronto 
came  to  this  town  and  gave  two  concerts 
at  Carnegie  Hall  on  February  12  and  13, 
1907.  The  Pittsburg  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Emil  Paul',  assisted  in  these 
entertainments.  Last  evening  the  choir 
was  heai-d  again  at  Carnegie  Hall,  this 
time  with  the  aid  of  the  Theodore  Thomas 
Orchestra  of  Chicago,  Frederick  Stock 


in  Italian  French,  Herman  ami  rnignsn,  , , , 

noludino-  ’two  of  his  own.  This  tenor  two  organizations  being  in  ail  respect 

^ n ,1  1 U I vmr>0  Kilt  lllft  •tllH^lilff  ro  « Ir 


inciuuui£,  i/hv  _ 

a small  and  thin  voice,  but  his  singing  ^he  first  rank, 
was  pleasing  because  of-  the  taste  and 
sentiment  which  it  displayed.  As  a 
salon  singer  Mr.  Riker  should  have  a 
place. 


There  was  in  fact  only  one  drawbs  I fen; 

mi.  _ __AI  ■ an; 


what  she  did.  Her  Brufinhilde  is  undoubt-  conductor  As  before,  the  programme 
edly  a trifle  matronly  in  appearance,  hut  wag  mucll  too  long.  • It  seemed  as  if 
nevertheless  poetic.  It  is  not  altogether  j-)r  A ^ Vogt,  the  competent  conductor 

. xi i.  i V_  . „ Ar  Iro  1 1 ft  ft  1 1 fl  1 — i 


Massenet’s  “LeJongleur  de  Notre 
Dame,”  with  Mary  Garden, 
Sung  by  Chicago  Company. 


nevertheless  poetic,  it  is>  Dr  A ^ Vogt,  tne  Qompewau. 

certain,  however,  that  the  contralto  qual-  0f  the  Toronto  singers,  was  not  satisfied  , _ ...p  SUZANNE” 

ity  of  voice  is  best  suited  to  this  music.  with  putting  forward  the  best  foot  but  I Mt  btbKtl  Ur 
It  lie3  well  in  the  compass  of  her  voice,  wag  anxious  to  plant  all  of  them, 
though,  the  only  doubtful  moment  last  night  gut  the  amiable  ambition  to  give  the 


being  the  high  B in  the  Valkyrie  call,  which 
sounded  forced.  For  the  rest,  her  tones 
had  their  wonted  opulence  and  plenitude, 
and  were  faithfully  colored  to  the  ever- 
changing  emotional  character  of  the  music. 
The  audience  applauded  her  as  soon  as  it 
I first  caught  sight  of  her,  and  gave  her  an 
I ovation  after  the  second  act.  Mme.  Homer 


best  possible  exhibition  may  be  forgiven 
since  we  do  not  hear  this  superb  chorus 
often.  The  choir  numbers  a few  more 
than  200.  The  quality  of  its  tone  is 
usually  excellent.  Even  when  pushed  to 
the  limit  of  itsuncommonly  big  fortissimo 
this  chorus  continues  to  sing  and  cannot 
be  accused  of  shouting.  Without  doubt 
this  is  due  to  two  causes  which  are  potent 


Wolf  - Ferrari’s  Charming  One  • Act 
Piece  Given  with  Carolina  White 
as  the  Countess  Git. 


'was  a splendid  Fricka;  Mr.  Weil  was  mogt  Qf  the  other  excellences  of  the 
| Wotan,  and  Miss  Morena  a dramatically  organi/atiou  The  material  is  good  and 
lovely  and  appealing  Sieglinde^  Mr.  Bur-  rehearsa)s  are  frequent! 
rian  made  his  farewell  for  the  season  as  with  a solid  body  of  really  i sonorous 

Sleemund,  ,I.«Sb  h, 

ably  strong  without  being  rough  and  they 
provide  a firm  foundation  for  the  general 

f mi  . nOPD  YYIO- 


better  than  he  did  last  night. 


* 


Extra  Opera  at  the  Metro- 
politan. 


\ 


Until  the  newspapers  appeared  with 
their  disappointing  announcement  yesterday 
morning  the  opera  patrons  of  N^w  V ork 
(or.  rather,  the  special  Tuesday  class  in 
Philadeiphia-Chicago  opera)  expected  to 
hear  the  latest  opera  of  Wolf-Ferrari,  I 
Glojelli  della  Madonna,"  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last  night.  Those 
who  came  were  asked  to  taae  the  same 
composer's  “11  Segreto  di  Susanna”  and 
Hammerstein’s  version  of  Massenet's  ' Le 
Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame”  instead.  Many 
persons  refused  to  accept  the  substitution, 
and  the  money  which  they  had  paid  ror 
their  tickets  was  returned  to  them.  Under 
certain  conditions  tlje  disappointment  would 
not  have  been  large,  except  to  the  it  ere 
seekers  after  variety,  for  there  are  few 
light  musical  comedies  which  can  hold  a 
candle  to  Susanna's  cigarette,  and  if  Mas- 
senet has  written  an  opera  superior  in  sus- 
tained style,  dignity  and  beauty  to  Le 
Jongleur”  and  more  potent  in  its  pathetic 
appeal  we  do  not  know  which  of  his  many 
familiar  works  it  is.  Unhappily,  the  one 
element  which  inspired  him  has  been  de- 
spoiled of  its  essence  by  giving  the  princi- 
pal part  to  a woman— and  that  woman 
Mary  Garden,  who,  with  all  her  obvious 
sincerity,  spoils  the  drama  by  overacting 
in  a womanly  fashion  where  she  ought 
sanely  and  naturally  act  like  a man.  and 
spoils  the  music  because  a man’s  voice  is 
required  for  its  proper  color. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Massenet  wrote  Le 
Jongleur”  chiefly  to  meet  the  criticism 
t tha  t .11  his  other  operas  were  inspired  by 
women  identified  with  their  first  produc- 
tions; and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
after  such  an  achievement  as  "Le  Jon- 
gleur," with  its  fine  mediaeval  flavor,  he 
should  ever  have  consented  to  the  change 
which  Mr.  Hammerstein  made  here  for  the  1 
sake  of  Miss  Garden,  and  has  vainly  at  - t 
tempted  also  to  force  upon  London.  AsiJe 
from  the  artistic  disillusionment  caused  by 
this  change,  however,  iast  night's  perform- 
ance was  full  of  the  charm  with  which 
j ; Messrs.  Renaud.  Dufrann,  Huberdeau  and 
i others  filled  it  An  the  days  of  the  Manhat- 


[ Hi  0 

harmonv.  There  may  have  been  mo- 
ments when  these  basses  seemed  to 
dominate  but  they  were  few  and  the  same 
fault  can  often  be  found  in  certain  pas- 
sages even  in  the  playing  of  the  best 

orchestras.  , . . 

The  other  three  departments  pro- 
duced fine  general  results.  In  develop- 
ing long  crescendi  as  in  the  opening  ot 
Lotti’s  “Crucifixus,”  the  first  number- 
on  the  programme,  Dr.  .Vogt  made  most 
skilful  use  of  his  singers  and  they  re- 


THK  SECRET  OF  SLZANNU 

Count  Gil white 

Counters  Gil .Carolina  White 

aqnte  Francesco  Daddi 

Musical ' Director 

LK  JONGI.ECR  DE  N OTRBD  A ME. 

lean  ..Mary  Garden 

Boniface  Maurice  Renaud 

The  Prior  Hector  Dufranne 

The  Poet  Monk Edmond  W 

The  Paintrr  Monk Gustave  Huberdeau 

The  Sculptor  Moult Constantin  Nlcolaj 

The  Musician  Monk Armand  tiabbe 

A Buffoon Jean  L>a  II'-e/6er 

A Drunken  Man Desire  Pcfrete 

A Knight Charles  Mejer 

General  Musical  Director.  .Cleofonle  Campanini 


SKllIUl  use  ot  ui.->  

warded  him  brilliantly.  ^In  all^  piano 


the  length  of  the  programme.  The  patl 
even  of  the  genuine  music  lover,  and 
when  listening  to  music  and  musician  if 
the  first  order,  has  its  limits,  and 
night's  programme  surely  approached 
limit. 

The  great  choir  under  its  able  condu 
A.  S.  Vogt,  performed  all  and  more 
was  expected  of  It.  In  volume,  rich 
and  resonance  of  tone,  in  precision 
unanimity  of  attack,  in  delicacy  of  s 
ing.  in  powers  of  crescendo  and  dirntnu 
it  was'  deserving  of  the  highest  pr 
Especially  beautifully  sung — sung,  too, 
real  religious  feeling — was  Antonio  L< 
“Crucifixus,”  a composition  which.  ' 
brought  in  contrast  with  Gounod’s  se 
to  Psalm  cxxxvii,  showed  off  most  stre 
the  religiosity  of  the  Frenchman’s  ir 
Finely  sung,  too,  was  the  Hyrane  ef  Pi 
"Judex  Credeus,”  from  Berlioz’s  “Te  De 
in  which  Mr.  Stock  and  his  orchestra 
formed  its  part  most  effectively.  Othe 
lections  by  the  choir  were  an  excerpt 
TVolf-Ferrari’s  "Vita  Nuova,"  the  Sai 
from  Bach’s  B minor  mass,  a nurabi 
choruses  a ooppella  and  several  selec 
by  Elgar. 

Of  the  purely  orchestral  numbers 
Stock  gave  a most  beautifully  del 
reading  of  TVogner’s  ‘'Traume,”  as 
ranged  by  Theodore  Thomas,  and  a 
spirited  one  of  the  Bacchanale 
“TannhSuser.”  The  orchestra  is  in  i 
way  a fine  one,  and  in  the  strings 
was  a special  brilliancy  of  tone. 

The  two  organizations  give  V- 
Requiem  Mass  to-night  in  Carnegie  B 


waraea  nun  * 

passages  the  sustained  tone  and  even 
-mission  were  excellent  and  in  moderate 
phrases  the  singing  had  a truly  \it<d 

qlTheyph rasing  of  this  choir  was  ad- 
mirable at  all  times  and  the  nuaneing 
was  carefully  worked  out  and  executed 

with  perfect  unanimity.  The  bold;  con-  j|anhattan  Opera  House.  It  was  anion, 
firlent  and  precise  attacks  in  full  voice  the  works  acquired  from  Mr.  Hammer 
ae  ■ •_ tho  communicative  stein  bv  Mr.  Dippel.  and  it  was  qjesfntei 


It  liad  been  intended  to  present  Wolf- 
Ferrari's  latest  opera,  “ I Giojelli  della 
Madonna,”  last  night  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  as  the  third  of  the  series 
of  performances  given  by  the  Philadel- 
phia-Chicago  Company,  but  the  illness  of 
Mario  Sammarco,  who  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  cast,  prevented  that,  rne 
fact  -was  known  on  Monday  and  wa" 
announced  yesterday  morning,  but  tne 
arriving  audience  found  posters  in  tne 
lobby  of  the  theatre  with  the  details  oi 

the  change  of  bill.  . . . j " _. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  a double  M u|ie  -rri0  Heard  in  The 

bill  wa?  given,  the  works  including  The  Margulies  * . 

Wolf-Ferrari's*  charming  one-act  piece,  l Season  in 

■■  The  Secret  of  Suzanne,”  and  Massenet  s 
" Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame. 

This  latter  work  had  been  a feature  ot 
Air.  llammerstein's  repertoire  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House.  It  was  araon 


Franklin  Riker  Gives  a 

Varied  Song  Recita  I 


' 


hf  communicS  K Mr.  K and  it  was  fsented 

SuSSHSieS™  h«  the  angers i were  by  1J.W,  -aso^  aJJh%Met?opo,itan 

Uieir  art  d/ffer  in  any  signiflcatit  Particular  from 


oat  delightful  features  oi  their  arc  that  of  last  night,  or,  as  a matter  of 

It  is  always  a joy  to  hear  a reallv  great  1 fact  fronl  that  which  was  usual > heard 
chorus  and  this  one  fully  merits  the  use  „,  v.^gtan 
of  tiiat  important  adjective.  Questions 

. . x »*-  exf  fVi  ic:  n r 1 


Last  Concert  of  the  Season  iff 
Carnegie  Lyceum. 


OI  liiat  RUGUlumb  uujwv..-.  -x. 

about  treatment  of  this  or  that  parage 
might  easily  arise,  but  most  of  them 
would  have  to  be  referred  to  that  per- 
sonal equation  which  exists  among  con- 
ductors as  weii  as  among  scientific  ob- 
servers. Certain, y there  was  nothing 
in  last  evening's  concert  to  call  foi  any 

serious  already  mentioned 

was  beautifully  sung  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  Gounod  137th  Psalm,  which  fol- 
lowed, paled  in  the  reflection^  the  noble 
music  of  the  elder  and  Purer  style.  The 
‘ Judex  crederis”  from  the  Te  Ueum  of 
Berlioz  was  the  third  number,  and  here 
some  minor  roughness  in  the  orchestra 
marred  the  general  effect  of  an  otherwise 
'good  performance.  „ 

The  Canzone.  “Now  an  angel  ealleth.^ 
from  Wolf-Ferrari’s  “La  Vita  Nuova. 
was  sung  with  much  finish,  but  perhaps 
the  musical  climax  of  the  concert  was  the 


at  the  Manhattan. 

This  cast  included  Miss  Mar)  Garden 
in  the  l-Ole  of  the  juggler,  Jean,  to  which 
pile  contributes  many  picturesque  details. 
Mr.  Renaud  in  his  unforgettable  imper- 
sonation of  the  monk  cook,  Boniface  and 
Mr.  Dufranne  as  the  Prior.  Some  of  th 
less  important  characters  were  in  ncwei 
Panels.  Mr.  Campanini  conducted 


Those  who  have  the  arranging  of  »> 
sical  events  have  come  to  favo. 
days  during  the  present  season  and  y 
terday  music  lovers  had  a choice  of  se 
eral  concerts. 

In  the  afternoon  Franklin  Riket, 
tenor  of  much  ability  and  power,  w 
heard  at  the  Belasco  Theatre  in  a soi 
recital.  He  sang  French  songs  by  Ma 
senet,  Puget  and  Chabrier;  German  lied 
by  Schumann,  Tschaikowsky  and  Kt 


lands.  Mr.  Campanini  conauemu.  mer;  so;lgs  in 

Mario  Sammarco  s II  ness  in  some  Mi  


English  by  Handel,  Hui 


Mario  oamindiu;  - tu  . 

affected  the  presentation  of  The  Secret 
ot  Suzanne.”  for  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  sing  the  part  of  the  Count.  He  was 


and’ Kernochan.  besides  Irish  folkson 
and  two  charming  compositions  wnt»  j 


hearaln  the  part,  in  fact,  the  two  times  by  himself, 
that  the  work  was  sung  \n  New  York  At  Carnegie  Lyceum  m tie  eieni 

the  Margulies  Tno  ^ve^then^last^^ 


last'  season.  Last  night  Alfredo  Costa 
appeared  In  the  rile.  Carol. mt  V lute 


agafn  r^ang  the  music  allotted  to  the  cc-rt  for  the  season 

^ . • . _ _ . : p „ onrl  VraitfiPUfiO  koro  this  eXCPllei 


cigarette-smoking  wife  and  Francesco  I 
Daddi  again  appeared  as  the  dumb,  serv- 
ant. Ettore  Perosio  conducted  \this 
opera. 


MME.  DE  TREVILLE’ S RECITAL. 


mimical  climax  oi  tne  concert  ^vas  iw  , _ 

itoiraUedeUverrottlie  grand -anctm-  5 , Programme  of  Freao 

song. ,» c.™.,,. 


The  development  of  the  fugato  was  not 
ably  well  done  with  an  exquisitely  line 
gradation  of  dynamics. 

The  orchestra  played  several  numbers 
under  Air.  Stock,  beginning  the  concert 
with  a charmingly  lucid  and  spirited  per- 
formance of  Georg  Schumann  s Liebes- 
friihling”  overture.  The  bacchanale  from 
“Tannhauser”  was  also  on  the  programme, 
but  in  this  there  was  more  elegance  tnan 


A song  recital  was  gtvofii  ^ Carney 
Hall  ye»t«£>  *fteA  large  audience 

*“•  * 

Trlvifie  made  her  first  appearance  in 
NeW  York  after  a number  of  yeais 
absence  a month  ago  with  the  Russia 
Svmphonv  Orchestra.  Her  programme  at 
,v,is  song  recital  yesterday  was  an  I 


Cf-rt  I or  acaov/n.  - 

bers  of  this  excellent  organization 
assisted  by  Josef  Kovanck,  of  the  Id 
harmonic  Orchestra,  who  played  the  vi 
part  in  Brahms's  quartette  in  G mm 
The  concert  opened  with  Sehuber  f*  ■ 
cinating  and  mellifluous  Tno  in  E * 
major,  which  was  presented  with  « 
cerity,  skill  and  devotion  to  the  hig^ 
ideals  in  ensemble  playm*.  £, 

certed  outlines  were  maintained  'vitn 
a blemish  and  the  result  was  nmst  ple, 
ing  to  admirers  of  chamber  music. 

Miss  Margulies  and  Mr.  L;CUt<n 

next  played  a worii  ls  marl 

ano  and  violin.  This  wont  « , 

by  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  co 
poser,  who  is  and  always  has  beet. 


excellent  prior,  with  just  the  voice  duality 
suited  to  the  part,  and  Huberdeau,  Crabbe, 
Warnery,  and  the  others  making  a.  splendid 
ensemble.  His  conductor,  Campanini,  is 
the  same,  and  the  stage  setting  has  not  been 
changed,  but  were  it  not  for  Mary  Garden 
and  Maurice  Renaud,  even  these  necessities 
to  the  perfect  whole  would  have  failed  to 
popularize  the  "Jongleur.”  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein  once  tried  the  experiment  of  giving 
it  without  these  two — and  he  never  tried  it 
again.  There  was  no  sale.  The  cast  is  the 
thing,  and  justly  so.  It  is  not  Chopin  on 
a program nie  that  make3  it  attractive,  but  a 
great  pianist  to  play  Chopin.  That  is  the 
answer  to  those  who  are-alw.ays  foolishly 
chiding  the  public  for  asking  "who  is  going 
to  sing?”  instead  of  "What  is  the  opera?” 

Notre  Dame,”  preceded  "by"' Wolf-  ' StBr  casts  "are  what  the  public  wants-and 
fjrari’s  “The  Secret  of  Suzanne”  as  a does  D0t  always  §et  at  the  Metropolitan,  es- 
talled  curtain  raiser.  The  audience,  pecialllr  when  French  operas  are  given. 
kut  each  of  these  special  Tuesday  eve-  Miss  Darden’s  Jongleur  is  the  most  beau- 


to  melody.  The  sonata  ,, 
ant  and  charming  musical  episodes, 
h were  handled  in  an  artistic  fash- 
The  Quartette  by  Brahms  closed  the 
ramme  and  the  season. 

Kumford  Hall  last  evening  Miss 
brio  Boshko  gave  a piano  recital  to 
ud-sized  and  friendly  audience.  Her 
[ramme  was  long  and  diverse'and  she 
led  a remarkable  familiarity  with 
a compositions  of  many  schools. 


VISITING  OPERA  SINGERS. 

r.v  Garden  Heard  Once  More  as  th< 
Pathetic  Juggler, 
ndreas  Dippel  and  his  Chicago  Opera 
npany  in  their  weekly  visit  to  New 
f lc  gave  last  night' at  the  Metropolitan 
t>|ua  House  Massenet's  “Le  Jongleur 


i performances,  was  of  great  brill- 
■v.  though  less  in  size  than  heretofore. 
olf-Perrari’s  charming  little  opera 
a of  one  act  was  first  introduced  here 
3pr.  Dippel  last  season  when  it  at  once 
Wished  a secure  spot  for  itself  in  public 
>r  because  of  its  individual  style, 
hful  spirit  and  refreshing  Italian 
3dy.  Its  performance  last  night  was 
he  whole  good,  though  lacking  some- 
vlt  in  delicacy  of  finish.  Caroline  White 
e a charming  picture  as  the  Countess, 
voice,  which  is  a lovely  clear  soprano, 
itself  especially  well  to  the  style 
nusic  she  sang.  Her  acting  could 

0 3 been  more  flexible  and  original, but 
ok  on  much  feminine  charm.  Alfredo 
ja,  who  sang  the  part  for  the  first 

here,  made  an  excellent  Count. 
Daddi  added  much  clever  effect 
rryus  lively  impersonation  of  the  dumb 
ant. 

assenet's,  popular  “Le  Jongleur  de 
epe  Dame,”  which  followed,  served 
of  all  to  show  Mary  Garden  in  her 
acteristic  impersonation  of  Jean 
t acting  throughout  was  filled  with 
> >aling  charm,  while  the  music’s  frag- 

1 tary  vocal  character  affofded  her 
Hual  opportunity  for  disguising  some 

lose  shortcomings  which  are  familiar 
er  hearers.  Mr.  Renaud  was  heard 
ns  excellent  portrayal  of  Boniface 
Dufranne  was  the  Abbot.  The  singing 
he  several  principals  found  much 
vr  with  the  audience.  Mr.  Campanini 
l'.ucted  the  latter  opera  and  Mr.  Perosio 
first.  The  latter  conductor  was  not 
c ;penser  of  unalloyed  delight. 

Mr,  Dippel’s  Double  Bill. 

3 audience  which  filled  the  Metropoiitau 
night  to  hear  Mr.  Dlppel’s  opera  coin- 
was  treated  to  an  evening  of  pure  mcl- 
The  curtain-raiser  was  Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Secret  of  Suzanna,”  which  was  ft  I - 
v|3  by  Massenet’s  most  perfect  operatic 
“Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame. 


< 


■ li< act  it  has  far  more  of  pretty  melody 
spontaneity  than  earn  be  found  in  the 


tlful  thing  she  does.  She  gives  it  through- 
out the  necessary  touch  of  pathos;  first,  that 
of  the  abused,  weak  youth  struggling  in  a 
light  that  is  too  hard  for  him;  and  then, 
the  deeper  longing  of  an  unsatisfied  love 
which  yearns  hopelessly  for  the  opportunity 
to  do  honor  to  the  object  of  its  reverence. 
There  is  a wistful,  hungering  look  in  her 
eyes  when  she  sees  the  gifts  of  the  other 
brothers,  which  is  infinitely  touching.  Lit- 
tle Jean  has  exchanged  the  bodily  hunger 
for  that  of  the  soul.  No  one  can  fail  to  re- 
joice. with  his  good  friend  Boniface,  that  his 
cheeks  are  rosy  and  round,  instead  of  wan 
and  sunken,  but  the  look  in  his  eyes  makes 
one’s  heart  ache.  The  famous  scene  of  the 
sage  brush  legend  remains  in  oDe’s  mind 
an  unforgettable  picture,  with  Jean’s  tender 
simplicity  as  he  listens  to  the  story  of  the 
adored  Virgin,  and  Boniface’s  equal  sim- 
plicity-added to  the  dramatic  interest- 


acts  of  “Donne  Curiose.”  This  prom- 
well  for  the  new  opera,  since  his  gain 
jeen  the  first  and  second  is  so  pronouuc- 
Df  special  charm  is  the  music  which 
f npanies  the  frightened  servant’s  work 
dying  up  the  room— of  collecting  the 
hed  furniture  and  crockery. 


s He  has  touched 


which  he  feels  in  picturing  to  Jean  the  mir- 
acle of  the  rescue  of  the  Savior. 

Renaud  has  never  been  in  more  splendid 
voice  than  he  was  last  night;  but  sensuous^ 
beauty  of  voice  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  a 
great  singer’s  qualities.  Maurice  Renaud 
•has  a hundred  virtues  that  ordinary  singers 
lack.  -He  always  acts  with  the  voice  as 
well  as  with  the  face  and  the  whole  body. 
To  mention  one  small  detail  in  his  acting; 
In  impersonating  Bhniface  he  is  like  a 
heavy,  almost  decrepit,  old  man;  whereas, 
as  the  toreador  in  "Carmen,”  he  walks  with 
the  athletic  grace  and  spring  of  a youth. 
Boniface’s  child-like  vanity  and  assumed 
Mr.  Sammarco  was  ill-thus  causing  humility  are  deliciously  naif,  and  his  ex- 

.ostpouement  of  Wolf-Ferrari’s  "Jewels,  planation  to  Jean  he  has  remained 

e Madonna,”  which  was  to  have  had  its  hUmble  to  please  the  virgin  opens  a vista 

York  premiere  last  night-the  Count’s  of  heights  unscaled;  Dot  through  lack  of 

in  the  little  comedy  of  Suzatma  was;  ta,ent,  but  simpIy  through  strength  of  wm 

by  Alfredo  Costa,  who  both  sang  and  to  repress  his  gifts  and  lay  them,  a sacri 
the  part  of  the  jealous  young  husband  fice  at  Mary.s  feet  No  smi)e  wag  eyer  more 
dingly  well.  Caroline  White  was  the  kindly  than  that  which  Boniface  bestows 

i nlaved  tJ'T,  generously?  frequently,  on  the  brotherhood. 

.1  played  the  role  of  the  purW„-.r  of.  I ,,  , ,,,  T ^ , 

„„ . especially  on  little  Jean,  his  protege, 

and  the  man-servant,  of  the  „ . . . 

Th.  ■ „ „ . ..  , . . . Mr.  Campanini  brought  out  the  many 

the  work  is  a mere  trifle,  but  in  ;ta  , „ , , 

beauties  of  the  score  with  all  his  usual 

[sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  Except  for  a 


suggestion  of  the  “Meistersinger,”  just  be- 
fore the  first  curtain  rises,  the  music  is 
Massenet’s  own  in  every  particular,  and 
what  is  more,  Massenet’s  fertility  is  such 
that  he  does  not  borrow  from  his  own 
[operas  as  some  other  composers  do.  It 
[is  a great  pity  that  there  will  be  no  other 
Jongleur,”  however,  was  the  work  °PP°1j/nity  to  hear  this  farming  opera 
|h  brought  most  of  the  hearers  to  th?  !th‘S  g®ason- 

opolitan.  The  oftener  one  hears  this  — ~ 4 

"al  J ewel  the  more  one  loves  it,  tha  Choir  and  Thomas  Orchestra. 

one  is  impressed  by  its  perfection  of  ! When  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Toronto 
manship  and  the  originality  of  its  [appeared  here  five  years  ago.  its  singing 
it  s.  Massenet  has  achieved  far  more  was  so  different  in  kind  from  what  New 
owever,  in  this  miracle  play  of  York  was  accustomed  to  that  it  could  only 


clause  died  Sway,  the  hall  was  suffused5 
kith  tone  as  mysterious  and  supernatural 
[is  the  first  note  of  "Rheingold.”  This 
'rew  and  grew  as  each  of  the  eight  parts 
ame  in.  until  all  possibilities  of  tonal 
;limax  had  been  exhausted.  There  was  no 
vavering,  no  uncertainty  of  pitch  or  at- 
tack, the  perfection  of  detail  holding  the 
isteners  spellbound,  with  the  awe  felt. when 
me  sees  the  Matterhorn  for  the  first  time. 
The  Gounod  setting  of  the  137th  Psalm 
showed  the  emotional  possibilities  of  the 
choir,  and  was  a fine  contrast  to  the  other 
number. 

With  the  orchestra,,  the  choir  gave  the 
Judex  Crederis  from  the  Berlioz  “te  Deum.” 
Despite  the  splendid  rendering,  this  seemed 
(to  be  a composition  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  Lotti  Crucifixus,  being  grandiose 
and  uninspiring.  The  two  Wagner  numbers 
by  the  orchestra  were  a pleasant  relief. 
Mr.  Stock  reads  Wagner  well,  but  he  does 
not  feel  him  yet.  With  the  orchestra,  the 
choir  then  sang  an  excerpt  from  “La  Vita 
Nuova,”  by  Wolf-Ferrari,  and  the  Sonctus 
from  Bach’s  Mass  in  B minor.  In  the  Sanc- 
tus  the  choir  again  demonstrated  its  techni- 
cal equipment.  Each  voice  of  the  fugue  was 
as  distinct  and  well  defined  as  though  given 
out  with  instruments.  The  men’s  voices 
were  as  fluent  as  those  of  the  women,  which 
enabled  Dr.  Vogt  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  rhythm.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a better  performance  of  a Bach  choral 
number  than  that  given  by  the  Mendelssohn 
Choir. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  was 
made  up  of  compositions  in  lighter  vein. 
"Night  Witchery”  and  "The  Nottingham 
Hunt,”  for  men’s  voices,  were  enthusiasti- 
cally received,  and  the  Hunt  was  redemand- 
ed. Dr.  Vogt  has  the  highest  tonal  ideals, 
and  has  succeeded  in  realizing  them  in  his 
I tenors  and  basses.  To  hear  tenors  take 
r\high  notes  without  forcing  and  basses  sing- 
ing low  notes  without  growling  is  a treat 
indeed.  Bantock’s  arrangement  of  “Annie 
Laurie”  is  a charming  composition,  and  no- 
thing the  choir  did  gave  greater  pleasure 
than  its  singing  of  this.  Here  the  sopranos 
were  at  their  best.  The  two  Brockway  num- 
bers, particularly  the  Hey  nouino,  proved 
their  rights  to  be  sung  by  this  choir. 

Mr.  Stock’s  Symphonic  Waltz  would  have 
been  redemanded  had  the  programme  been 
shorter.  It  is  a charming  composition,  and 
was  delightfully  played.  Elgar’s  Lullaby, 

from  the  “Bavarian  Highlands”  suite  for 
choir  and  orchestra,  derives  its  charm  from 
the  folk-song  introduced  in  it,  and  the  com- 
poser’s command  of  orchestral  effects.  His 
lack  of  melodic  inspiration  was  also  plain- 
ly shown  in  the  "Caractacus”  Epilogue.  If 
he  had  something  to  say  he  could  say  it 
well,  but — however,  it  made  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  resources  of  the  choir. 
Dr.  Vogt  piled  tone  on  tone,  and  never  did 
his  singers  fail  him.  The  voices  were  as 
fresh  at  the  close  as  at  the  beginning  of  a 
too  long  but  decidedly  interesting  pro- 
gramme, a programme  which  exploited  ev- 
ery phase  of  the  attainments  of  this  won- 
derful organization,  which  stands  alone. 
There  are  other  choruses,  but  one  must  al- 
low something  here  and  there  for  shortcom- 
ings; with  the  Mendlessohn  Choir  and  Dr. 
Vogt,  its  creator  and  maintakier,  one  can 
be  as  exacting  as  he  likes  and  And  no  fault 
to  cavil  at. 

To-night  the  Verdi  Mazzoni  Requiem  will 
be  given  by  the  same  choir  and  orchestra. 
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moving  and  pro-  be  compared  with  the  work  of  our  best 


ord,  the  same  chord  whion  vibrates,  orchestras.  Last  night  it  had  to  brave 
hearers  who  listen  to  Parsifal.”  it;  comparison  with  its  own  superb  standard, 
no  t sublimity  of  Parsifal,”  but  handicapped  by  the  accumulated  anticipa- 


ilifts  in  rpuch  the  same  way,  and  ap- 
ta;e  seems  almost  as  out  of  place  as  t 
k after  the  first  and  last  acts  of  w-i«- 
« work-  There  the  half-reverent  haP- 
a liar  attitude  of  the  Latin  Catholic  to 

5 his  Maker-  wh0-  with  the  saints,  comes 
! closely  into  the  daily  Hfe  ot  tUe 
r an  attitude  which  may  seem  shocking 
” “ St  t0  puritamcal  sensibilities.  but  £ 

1 has  many  Unties  Jo  commend  it.  ' 
Jiutiftil  as  is  the  work  itself,  it  would 

W ' have  had  ae  chanc*  to  be  admired  in 
Aork  as  it  has  been  were  it  not  that 
r Hammerstein  cast  it  as  he  did 
a few  minor  exceptions,  Mr.  Dippel 
the  same  artists,  Dufranne  being  an  | 


tion  aroused  by  its  former  achievements. 
Those  who  heard  it  before  began  to  doubt 
their  own  enthusiasm,  but  the  opening 
strain  of  Lotti’s  Crucifixus  showed  that 
Dr.  Vogt  had  not  only  held  his  own,  but 
| gone  beyond,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
part  of  the  programme  there  was  no  doubt 
that  his  choir  of  to-day  is  as  much  better 
than  Ms  choir  of  five  years  ago  as  that 
choir  was  different  from  any  other  we 
had  heard.  Magnificent  confidence  in  his 
singers  must  have  led  Dr.  Vogt  to  select 
the  Crucifixus  for  his  opening  number. 
[The  Thomas  Orchestra  under  Mr.  Stock 
had  given  an  intense  performance  of 
Georg  Schumann’s  “Liebesfruhling,”  which 
the  audience  applauded  heartily.  Then 
pame  the  welcome  to  Dr.  Vogt.  As  the  ap- 


exponent. 


-2.  f 'Z  / i/T- 

“TOSCA”  AT  THE  OPERA. 


Jvir. 


Caruso  Sings  Cavaradossi  and  the 
House  Is  Crowded. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last[ 
evening  “Tosca”  was  sung  before  an  | 
uidience  which  repeated  the  familiar  j 


.1 


Yvonne  de  Trevllle. 

The  colorature  soprano,  Yvonne  de  Tre- 
ville,  was  heard  in  a song  recital  in  Car- 
negie Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  and  was 
well  received  by  an  audience  of  moderate 
size.  Her  programme  was  made  up  of 
French  songs  exclusively,  ranging  from 
Rameau,  Lulli,  and  Grgtry  down  to  Masse- 
net, Saint-Saens,  and  Debussy.  Miss  de  Tre- 
vllle’s  voice,  while  light,  is  not  without  a 
certain  quality  of  charm,  although  It  is  not 
capable  of  any  great  range  of  color,  and, 
consequently,  her  interpretations  of  songs 
calling,  for  sentiment  lack  variety.  Her 
tones  sounded  better  equalized  yesterday 
than  at  her  recent  dSbut,  though  in  passages 
of  colorature  they  are  less  satisfying  in  this 
regard  than  in  pure  canlabile.  Of  florid 
song  this  soprano  is  by  no  means  a flawless 

7T  ' 


record  of  the  present  season.  In  other 
words  Mr.  Caruso  was  in  the  cast  and  all 
the  seats  and  standing  room  in  the  large 
auditorium  were  occupied.  This  is  now 
an  old  story,  and  it  is  told  only  when  the 
adored  tenor  discloses  the  beauties  of  his 
tones. 

Nevertheless  there  were  others  in  the 
performance.  Mine.  Fremstad  was  the 
impersonator  of  the  beautiful  Roman 
singer,  and  it  is  no  news  to  operagoers 
that  hers  is  a most  interesting  character- 
ization. _ Mr  -Amato  was  the  Scarpia. 

H is  version  of  the  part  lays  more  emphasis 

nn  th!  fivlgorou?  ^IIaipy  pf  the  man  than 
on  the  finesse  of  his  Machiavellian  intel- 
ect.  But  Mr.  Amato  rejoices  and  is  strong 
” Ypuie  Jind  his  days  of  psychological 
profundity  have  Dot  yet  dawned.  The 
performance  as  a whole  was  most  com- 

i 

THE  VERDI 

EXCELLENTLY  SUNG 

The  Mendelssohn  Choir’s  Second 

The  Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Toronto  gave 
its  second  concert  last  evening  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  The  chorus  was  placed  before  the 
audience  as  the  important  part  of  the 
force  assembled  for  a performance  of 
Verdi’s  “Requiem,”  the  work  written  in 
1873-74  in  memory  of  Alessandro 
Manzoni.  Such  a concert  as  that  of  1 st 
evening-  displayed  this  admirable  chorus  j' 
less  in  the  brilliant  position  of  “star”  than 
the  entertainment  of  the  previous  eve- 
ning, and  in  so  doing  exhibited  the  organi- 
zation at  its  best. 

The  “Manzoni  Requiem,”  as  most  music 
lovers  well  know,  might  easily  be  accepted 
as  a pious  twin  sister  of  “Aida.”  It  is 
replete  in  phrases  which  require  only  the 
change  of  one  or  two  notes  to  become 
repetitions  of  phrases  heard  in  the  popu- 
lar opera.  It  is  doubtless  for  this  reason 
that  the  charge  of  theatricalised  has  so 
often  and  with  foundation  been  brought 
against  it. 

But  after  all  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  this  mass  is  not  a just  exposition 
of  the  religious  emotion  of  modem  Italy. 

The  dramatic  character  of  the“Dies  Irae,” 
especially  the  “Rex  tremendae”  passage, 
must  assuredly  appeal  to  a Roman  of  to- 
day with  more  irresistible  force  than  any 
part  of  such  a work  as  Palestrina’s  “Missa 
Pap*  Marcelli.” 

For  this  reason  a concert  presentation 
of  the  “Manzoni  Requiem,”  no  matter 
how  spectacular  it  may  be,  cannot  of 
itself  work  grave  injury  to  the  music. 
When  the  composition  is  given  with  such 
insight  into  its  musical  and  emotional 
oontent  as  Dr.  Vogt  and  his  forces  dis- 
closed last  evening,  it  gains  in  the  offer- 
ing as  an  entertainment  what  it  could 
not  well  be  expected  to  have  as  a church 
service  in  ttie  dim  Byzantine  cloisters 
of  San  Marco. 

And  yet  it  may  not  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  last  evening’s  concert  was 
noteworthy  for  the  remarkable  manner 
in  which  it  preserved  both  religious  and 
spectacular  traits  of  this  singular  work. 

The  theatrical  effects  were  not  over- 
worked. They  were  presented  without 
undue  pressure  and  permitted  to  per- 
form their  office  in  as  natural  a manner 
as  possible.  On  the  other  hand  all  that 
was  reverential  in  the  pose  of  the  music 
was  brought  out  with  dignity  and  a finish 
of  style  altogether  commendable. 

In  achieving  this  result  the  solo  singers 
were  led  to  cooperate  perfectly  with  Dr. 
Vogt  and  his  choir.  These  singers  were 
Florence  Hinckle,  soprano;  Christine  Mil- 
ler, contralto;  George  Hamlin,  tenor,  and 
Clarence  Whitehill,  barytone.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  make  a catalogue  of  the 
parts  of  the  work  which  each  of  these 
sang  especially  well.  It  is  more  to  their 
credit  to  say  that  while  all  of  them  sang 
with  technical  and  artistic  skill  they 
gained  their  greater  glory  by  the  exact- 
ness with  which  they  kept  themselves  in 
the  picture. 

Dr.  Vogt’s  conducting  of  the  compo-  | 1 1 
sition  was  masterly.  His  orchestra,  thejl  || 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  of  Chicago.  i i j j 
was  governed  with  fine  judgment.  Not  |fl 
even  in  the  “Tuba  Mirum”  did  the  con-  L 
ductor  yield  to  the  temptation  of  lifting.  Ifj|j 
the  instruments  to  the  rank  of  principals,  ' 
though  it.  must  be  admitted  that  in  this 
number  the  treacherous  acoustics  of 
Carnegie  Hall  partly  defeated  the  very 
manifest  plan  of  the  director. 

But  on  the  whole  the  reading  of  Verdi  s 
music  was  such  as  to  produce  just  those 
results  which  have  herein  been  briefly 
indicated.  It  was  a most  excellent  conr 
cert  and  will  leave  behind  it  a feeling  of 
satisfaction  which  the  rather  irregularly 
arranged  miscellaneous  programme  of 
the  first  entertainment  could  not 
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MME.  FREMSTAD  IN  “TOSCA. 


SchumannVB  fiat  symphony.  The  solo-] 
ist.  of  the  evening  was  the  German  lieder; 
singer  Elena  Gerhardt.  After  the  over- 
ture she  sang  three  Wagner  songs,  “Stehe 
still,”  "Traume”  and  “Schmergen.”  Alter 
, the  Strauss  number  she  sang  three  songs 

[‘Caruso  in  the  Cast  — Metropolitan  by  Hugo  Wolf’  “yerborgenheit.  Der 

Freund”  and  “Er  ist  s.  The  orchestration 
] Filled  to  Overflowing.  of  the  accompaniments  of  the  first  two  war 

B't-Tosca.'’  with  Mme.  FYemstail  in  tlie  title  by  Arthur  Nikisch;  that  of  the  third  was 
I jpai  t.  was  last  night’s  opera  at  the  Metro-  the  composer's,  and  it  was  by  far  the  best 
I Ipolitan.  Just  why  the  Briinnhilde  of  the  of  the  three 
I wbek  before  should  wish  to  impersonate  the 
I 7Sardou  Roman  actress  might  cause  some 
L questioning,  .but  the  fact  remains  that  she 
E does 


> JIme.  Fremstad's  is  an  admirable  study, 
though  the  music  at  times  lies  high  for 
her  voice;  a study  that  is  not,  it  is  true, 
among  the  singer’s  master  impersona- 
tions, hut  one  that  is  consistently  worked 
(Otii  Air.  Caruso  being  the  Cavarodossi,  the 
' house  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  Mr. 
j Amato,  as  bearpia.  gave  generously  of  his 
itgloi  ious  ye  ice. 

Mr.  Toscanini  built  up  the  climax  to  the 
r ;t  act  until  Puccini's  music  appeared  to 
f.pop.-tss  a face  and  directness  that  quite 
h hi  an  tvdinars.  uerforinnn.v- 

MR.  HESS'S  RECITAL  . I 

Songs  by  Debussy,  MacFadyen  Wolf, 
t/ylplQ  a°d  Haile  Sung.  1 ft  j 'J, 

Tbudwis  11  ess.  the  German  ten<4*.  who 
made  his  appearance  seyeral  times  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  gave  anoth- 
,e  song  recital  last  evening  in  Carnegie 
Lyceum.  He  sang  for  the  first  time 
here  two  new  songs  by  Claude  Debussy, 
also  songs  by  Alexander  MacFadyen,  fixe 
bv  Hugo  Wolf,  and  a series  of  seven  by 
Kugen  Haile.  Mr.  Hes’s  voice  sounded 
in  less  good  condition  last  evening  than 
it  did  earlier  in  the  season,  and  some 
of  Ills  unfortunate  processes  of  tone  pro- 
duction and  mannerisms  of  delivery  were 
, accentuated;  a pity  for  they  injure  me 
effect  of  a voice  that  has  naturally  fine 
qualities. 

Many  of  Mr.  Hess  s sons  were  of  nuei- 
est  as'  well  as  novelty.  There  was  con- 
siderable inequality  in  the  merits  of  tnese 
sons*  the  best  of  them  show  an  oiiginal 
fa;  cv.  sincerity,  a purpose  to  go  his  own 
wav  uninfluenced  by  some  of  the  pie\a- 
lent  musical  styles.  Mr.  Hade  played  the 
accompaniments  for  thesongs. 

kvuA I [\{V 

| THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

IVliss  Elena  Gerhardt  Soloist  in  Songs 
by  Wagner  and  Wclf. 

At  the  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
jcielv  last  evening  the  orchestral  mini  be  is 
included  Grieg's  overture  “ In  Autumn, 
Strauss's  tone  poem  “Death  and  Itans- 
flguration."  and  Schumann's  first  sym- 
phony in  B flat.  They  were  played  by 
the  orchestra  extremely  well.  Mr.  St  ran* 
skv  evidently  put  much  weight  upon  his 
merpretaiinn  of  Strauss’s  tone  poem,  and 

oresented  it  in  a very  dramatic  light, 
xltli  ell  the  emphasis  ana  all  the  con 
irasls  that  could  well  be  ssive 

iss«s  pM^tra 

nowadays;  it  is  an  early  effort  oi  tm 
composer's,  and  seems  rather  thin  ana 
meagre,  vel*y  neatly  put; together-it  is  a 

s^bSV°snhoaXfneof  mSch  of  th.  at- 

chestral  conductors  rarely  ^InjL11^0  1 ‘ 

■ ° Schumann^s 

were  some  of  Mr.  btransay  * which 

about  “ modofications  ,of  ^®mpTs  .41. 
are  more  like  abrupt  changes  Is i U at 
wavs  necessary  that  the  aecond  theme^of 
a mot  ement  in  sonata  *,b2oldBui  on 

subtly,  but  markedly  retarded?  But  on 
the  whole,  the  symphony  wM  sand 

a c luridly  and  vivaciously  pia.,eo. 

‘ Miss  Eleanor  Gaxhardt  waaAhe  solo- 
ist She  sang  two  f - f 

(the  fit-st  comprising  three  of  "***"-'  ? 
the  second  three  of  Wolf’s;  and  aU  of 
them  were  given  with  orchestral  a c 
comoar.iments  that  were  tianscrioea 
fTra  ila*  original  piano  accompani- 
ments. Miss  Gerhardt  was  not  quite 
so  n uch  at  home  in  these  as  sin  is 
lr  her  own  chosen  field  of  the  song 
recital  witR,  her  own  chosen  acemn 
panist  upon  the  piano.  There,  w re 
fine  qualities  In  _bfr  Ringing  o - 


The  Grieg  overture  is  not  played  very 
often,  and  without  doubt  the  audier.co 
of  last  evening  heard  it  with  modified 
rapture.  It  is  a good  composition,  but 
it  has  no  great  brilliancy  and  develops 
into  no  imposing  climax  beloved  of  con- 
ductors. Mr.  Stransky's  opportunity  to 
make  eloquent  proclamations  came  with 
the  Strauss  tone  poem,  and  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

His  reading  of  the  composition  was 
excellent.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
most  carefully  studied  the  work  and 
that  he  had  thoroughly  rehearsed  his 
orchestra.  While  the  sonorous  tutti 
made  splendid  effects,  it  was  rather  in 
the  more  repressed  parts  of  the  score 
that  the  precision  of  the  playing  and  the 
nicely  graded  dynamics  achieved  excel- 
lent results.  But  taking  it  as  a whole 
the  performance  was  technically  one 
of  the  best  given  by  the  Philharmonic 
under  its  present  conductor. 

Miss  Gerhardt’s  singing  did  not  give 
as  much  pleasure  as  it  has  in  some  of  her 
recitals.  She  appeared  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  Herculean  efforts  were 
needed  to  force  out  vast  volumes  of  tone. 
Her  singing  of  "Traume.”  for  example, 
was  labored  and  unpoetic,  and  the  same 
epithets  might  properly  be  applied  to 
her  delivery  of  Wolf ’s  songs. 

Last  “Donne  Curiose"  1 
Is  Greatly  Enjoyed 

Delicate  Humors  and  Graces  of 

Wolf  Ferrari  Improve  on 
Acquaintance. 

By  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER. 

For  reasons  undivulged,  though  not 
hard  to  guess,  last  night’s  perform- 
ance of  “Le  Donne  Curiose”  will  not 
this  season  be  repeated  at  the  Metro- 
politan. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s  bright  and  dainty  comia 
| opera  has  been  heard  only  five  times 
here.  On  each  new*  hearing  it  has  gained 
in  charm  and  grace.  The  music  breathes 
th©  spirit  of  Goldoni.  And  Goldoni 
seemed  the  very  soul  of  Venice,  in  hei 
tighter,  merrier  moods. 

Action  and  word  and  ton  all  go  to- 
gether, in  delightful  harmony.  The  liu 
mors  of  the  orchestra  eke  out  the  droll- 
. i text.  While  the- 

The 

of  the  young  lovers,  Rosaura  and 
Florindo;  the  shrewishness  of  the  in-, 
juisitive  Beatrice;  the  surliness  of  Ot- 
tavio. and  the  grotesqueness  Of  thosd 
onventionaB  Venetian  characters,  Panta-I 
lone  and  Arlecchino,  all  these  and  many! 
other  things  are  expressed  in  the  opera,] 
with  the  tluency  -of  a Mozart,  the  deli- 1 
caey  of  a Massenet  and  the  quaintness 
of  a Haydn. 

The  work  makes  great  demands  on  set-] 
era'  singers,  more  particularly  in  the 
lively  “patter  songs.  ’ But  every  now 
and  then  conversational  passages  are 
varied  by  smooth,  flowing  airs  and  duostj 
I which  allow  of  rest.  And  these  are  beau- 
tiful  as  beautiful  as  the  most  gracious! 


* 

The  Philharmonic  Society. 

' With  so  much  high  class  orchestral 
music  as  Now  York  is  enjoying  (or  endur- 
ing) in  the  present  season  it  seems  as  if  the 
public  ought  to  be  privileged  to  think  of 
some  features  of  each  concert  and  forget 
others.  Tne  Philharmonic  Society  is  al- 
ways with  ns.  and  its  concerts  ought  to 
supply  the  most  interesting  topics  for  discus- 
sion. Unhappily,  tills  is  not  the  case.  It 
v.*as  only  to  meet  with  disappointment  to 
sit  out  the  concert  of  last  Thurs&ay  even- 
ing. and  we  cannot  imagine  that  that  of 
yesterday  afternoon,  at  which  the  same  pro- 
gramme was  repeated,  showed  much  im- 
provement. The  overture  “in  Autumn.’’ 
by  Grieg,  is  inconsequential,  though  it 
discloses  the  composer’s  marvellous  sense 
of  pictorial  color,  and  the  tone  poem  “Tod 
und  Verklarung,”  by  Richard  Strauss,  was 
played  witli  what  might  l>e  called  unusual 
vividness,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  out  poig- 
nantly the  things  which  seem  to  have  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  greatest  Import  to  the 
composer  in  it — the  struggle  of  a man 
againsf  mental  dissolution.  But  no  doubt 
there  were  listeners  in  the  audience  who 
would  gladly  have  exchanged  some  of  the 
pungent  odor  of  carbolic  acid  exuded  by  the. 
orchestra  in  this  work  fot*  the  sweet  per- 
fume of  spring,  which  ought  to  pervade,  but 
was  noticeably  absent  from  Schumann’s 
symphony  in  B flat,  which  came  at  the  end 
of  the  concert.  Miss  Gerhardt  sang  songs 
by  Wagner  and  Wolf  to  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. and  sang  them  in  the  full  throat- 
ed style  which  has  proved  so  fascinating  to 
the  local  public.  But  it  is  reported  that  a 
famous  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  in  Vienna 
once  criticised  a talented  pupil  with  the 
sententious  remark  : “Vlel  zu  viel  Gerfiihl,  ' 
and  it  seems  as  if  Miss  Gerhardt  could  not 
sing  without  calling  up  a memory  of  that 
eminently  sane  observation. 


from  his  piaitKHc  illustrations  as  mu 
Pleasure  as  from  the  music  itself.  K 
there  is  a disappointing  quality  of  drym 
in  tills  work,  especially  in  the  slow  port! 
of  the  first  movement  and  in  the  tnwjt' 
division  of  the  second  movement.  T 
theme  of  the  opening  allegro  has  a gra 
and  swing  that  promise  more  than  the  r< 
of  the  symphony  fulfils;  it  is  capitally  rt 
resentative  of  Saint-Saens  in  one  of  ) 
less  deliberately  professorial  moods,  Wh 
disclosing  his  ingenious  and  able  treatjjne 
of  the  melodic  design  and  the  ntovi 
voices.  But  when  the  French  compo; 
calls  in  the  aid  of  ecclesiastical  thema 
material,  and  solemnly  works  out  his  n 
steal  pattern  as  one  would  solve  a puz? 
not  too  many  of  his  listeners  will  sit  ] 
tiently  under  the  long  drawn  out  perfor 
ance.  The  organ,  which  enters  the  instill 
mental  group  with  high  effectiveness,  si  | 
sides  into  comparative  insignificance  befi|| 
the  score  is  closed,  and  the  same  may  I 
said  of  the  pianoforte,  which,  played  y || 
terday  by  Mrs.  Mannes,  said  competenj 
what  the  composer  had  allotted  to  it,  1 
failed  to  justify  by  any  decisive,  note 
presence  as  a part  of  the  orchestral  api 
1-atus,  which  Saint-Saens  designed  to  be 
modern  when  he  wrote  the  score,  so 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  which  ne 
really  succeeded  in  being  anything  but  1 
usual  and  a little  pedantic. 

The  symphonic  poem,  “Villon,”  which 
Damrosch  and  his  orchestra  brought 
here  a year  ago  as  a novelty,  gains  b; 
renewed  hearing.  The  listener  will  be  qt 
justified  in  assuming  th'at  this  agree# 
and  well  written  piece  of  musical  char 
terization  owes  something  to  Rich 
Strauss  and  His  “Till  Eulenspiegel,"  bu 
holds  enough  that  is  personal  and  incls 
to  win  respect  as  well  as  liking,  it-  ' 
performed  with  a sympathetic  undersfc 
ing  by  Mr.  Damrosch  and  his  players#] 

Miss  Cecile  Ayres,  who  is  a young  wtin 
hailing  from  Chester.  Perm.,  and  tit 
studies  have  been  made  with  Mr.  Gabi 
tvitsch  and  others,  showed  in  her  perfo; 
ance  of  the  Grieg  concerto  a fair  amo 
of  musical  appreciation,  a deal  o£  fist 
ance  and  a rather  brittle  SGle,  With  a t I 
that  tvas  apparently  not  a natuiallV  1 
one,  but  which  she  fortified  by  ohvi 
physical  effort.  In  the  cadenza  of  the  | , 
movement  she  did  unexpectedly  tt'ell,  jl 
her  playing  of  the  concerto  as  a wh! 
w tie  a trifle  labored,  Indicated  earnest! ! 
anci  1 talent  worth  developing. 


our 


bers  in  some  Mozart  operas.  In- 
had  Mozart  come  into  the  world  in 
’day.  he  might  have  composed  just 
sweet  songs  as  Wolf-Ferrari  gave 
us  in  this  “Donne  Curiose." 

Of  many  lovely  episodes  in  the  opera 
we  shall  iook  back  with  special  thank- 
fulness to  the  overture  in  the  old- 
fashioned.  style,  the  admirable  quar- 
tette of*  Beatrice,  Ottavis,  Rosaura  and 
Florindo  in  the  second  act;  the  ex- 
quisite love  duo  of  Florindo  and 
Rosaura,  an#  the  introduction  to  the 
third  act,  which  hints  at  all  the  poetry 
of  Venice. 


CARUSO  AND  SLEZA.K  APPEAR 

''Rigoletto”  Followed  by  “Tann- 
haeuser”  in  the  Evening. 

It  was  a day  of  mingled  emotions  at 
the  Opera  yesterday  In  the  afternoon 
the  special  performance  of  ‘Rigoletto” 
gave  the  admirers  of  Enrico  Caruso  a 
chance  to  shout  their  loudest.  Yet  to  be 
fair,  the  Duke  is  on**  ofxthe  great  tenor’s 

finest  parts,  and  one  that  gives  him  an  

opportunity  to  show  that  he  is  a master  a TVTT^  CTDAilAM 

of  bel  canto  as  well  as  of  the  more  AND  GERlVlAlN 

plosive  school.  He  sang  beautifully  yes-  - < 

terday,  and  of  course  had  to  repeat  “Ha 
Donne  e Mobile." 

The  Jester  was  again  impersonated  by 
Maurice  Renaud,  in  whose  voice  the  rav- 
ages of  time  are  now  unconcealed,  but 
Whose  dramatic  power  is  so  potent  and  so 
imaginative  as  almost  to  make  forgetful- 
ness of  his  vocal  deficiencies  possible. 

The  Gilda  was  Mine.  De  Pasquali.  who, 

if  not  a coloratura  soprano  of  the  first  J-,‘C4C  - ‘ n IJnnse. 

rank,  sang  not  at  all  badly,  and,  unlike  duy  at  the  -Ictropo  1 { 

some  or  her  singers,  took  no  liberties  with  In  the  afternoon  a large  audience  ^ 
th“  music.  Mine.  Homer,  as  Maddelena,  Hnrico  Caruso  as  the  Duke  in  ‘tod 
helped  make  the  quartet  go  with  unusual  letto  ••  His  performance  calls  for  n< 
-‘Tin*  comment  other  than  that  he  was  in  fiui 

The  evening  raw  the  season  s second  per-  * . *\imc  Bernice  James  de  IJas 
forntance  of  Tannhauser.  " with  Leo  voice.  1 • . ed  she  js  namec 

Slezak  in  the  till?  role.  There  were  some  quale  R is  H navt  t< 

things  last  iTight.  among  them  an  occa-  correctly— appeared  s x ’ -oni 

sional  throatiness  of  tone  quality,  in  the  which  many  prima  donnas ^ ^ 

tenor’s  singing  that  might  have  been 
x\  ished  otherwise,  but  he  sang  none  the 
less  with  great  feeling  and  exquisite  deli- 
racy  nf  phrase. 

Dramatically  Mr.  Slezak's  Heinrich  is 
r ne  of  the  most  extraordinary  itnpersona- 


AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 

•Rigoletto”  in  the  Afternoon  and 
“Tannhaeuser,  at  Night  Make 
Up  the  Bills. 

There  were  two  performances  yester- 


USZT  RECITAL  GIVEN. 


manv  things.  Mme.  de  Pasquale  con 
“als  under  her  picturesque  denomma 
tion  a nativity  so  Bostonian  and  so  an 
eestral  that  she  is  a Daughter  of ^th 
» of  the  most  extraordinary  impersona-  Revolution,  probably  t te  ^ ^ tb 

ten?  that  the  Metropolitan  stage  has  seen  patrician  that  evet  11  Xeanollta 
in  recent  years.  Tt  is  by  turns  tender  and  Neapolitan  Opera  House,  rot 
defiant,  yet  ever  implicit  with  the  sense  of  ;t  certainly  was  yesterday  with 
moral  suffering.  [n  facial  expression,  in  ■ - ‘ --  =-  «•"-  Amat  WnglD 

nobilitp  of  bearing,  in  tragic  power  it  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

The  Elizabeth  was  Miss  Destine,  who, 

I hough  scarcely  ideal  either  In  appearance 
01  in  aeting.  sang  the  music  as  few  can 
:.ing  it.  Mme.  Fremstad’S  Venus  Is  a well 
known  and  beautiful  impersonation,  while 
Mr.  Griswold's  Landgraf  and  Mr.  Weil's 
Wolfram  are  both  admirable.  Mr.  Hertz 
conducted  with  strenuous  desire. 


qUsu‘ mtnedn  Hungarian  Pianist  Heard  by  Women 

• T Jume  ' and  Wolf  s * Verba nt-n-  of  Society  in  Brooklyn. 

“tstehet°sun " bsbln"  at^  ed  Given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Master 
consiVrablv.  and  in  WoH’s  ’’ Det  o£  Muslc  of  Brooklyn,  the  first  o. 

t fro" "on'gf  of" WoH1" gafiy notlflng  by  three  Lenten  recitals  attracted  a large 
! the'  tranfserlptlon  of  the  accompany  f.ldience  of  women  yesterday  afternoon  to 

the  ballroom  of  the  Pouch  Mansion,  fn 
Gerhard*  was  heard  with  evident  Bloo)<iyn.  The  programme,  =iven  0..  . 
pleasure  and  a pplauded  with  enthu.-;-  Gv5ng;.Sghaiaszyl  a Hungarian  pianist, 

aSm  ■ n....DT  | assisted  by  Mrs.  John  Lewis  Childs  and 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONLtKl.  M Rhea  Massicotte.  consisted  entire] j 


of  compositions  by  Liszt.  Mr.  g 

Mr.  Sfransky  Gives  an  Effective  Reading 

? of  Love"  and  Schumann  s 
March  and  Hungarian  Rhap- 


of 


a Strauss  Tone  Poc 


’On  Wings 

The  programme  of  the  Phtlharmor.  c L [unf,arian  : 

In  Autumn.”  Richard  Strauss  sj  ore  er. 
joem  “Death  and  Trantnguration  at  d| 


THE  SYMPHONY  SOCIETY. 

With  a programme  of  Saint-Saens.  Grieg 
and  the  English  composer.  William  Wal- 
lace. and  With  a young  newcomer,  Miss 
t’ecile  Ayres,  as  the  solo  pianist,  the  Sym- 
phony Society  of  New  York  yesterday  gave 
it?  patrons,  who  made  tip  ajt  audience  of 
good  size,  an  afternoon  of  musical  variety 
at  the  Century  -Theatre.  The  French  com- 
poser was  represented  by  his  C minor  sym- 
phony, the  Norwegian  by  his  ever  popular 
concerto  for  the  pianoforte,  and  the  F.ng- 
lishman  contributed  the  symphonic  poem 
based  upon  the  inviting  literary  figure  of 
Francois  Villon,  whose  name  and  fame  de- 
pend not  more  upon  his  deft  and  delightful 
verses  than  on  his  aromatic  reputation. 

Mr.  Damrosch  prefaced  the  concert  with 
a brief  and  enthusiastic  account  of  the 
symphony,  and  many  of  bis  auditors 
gained,  no  doubt,  from  his  remarks  end 


LVr  w singiu 

El5Inf  de  Pasquale  seemed  . at  h]’- 
nervous,  diffident  and  unimpressive.  B 
“V  ....  me  to  ‘taro  nome  in  v 

of  that  ana  are  meant,  of  court ,e, 

an”  the  "general  £w  ”°f  ‘ 

s i"*SS5&«d [C« 

ton  songstress  occupied  its  throne  1 
the  time  being  with  unusual  ability  ai 
to" general  approbation.  Louise  Horn 
Lnd  Adamo  Didnr  were. also  .in  he  cat 
“Tannhaeuser  was  given  m the  eve 

1hMmeCfDresdnn  bad  not  bee ^ beard 
1 the  part  for  years.  Alfred  Hertz  c< 
ducted. 


,mmy  Destinn  in 
Role  of  Elizabeth 

lusic  in  “Tannhauser”  Is  Peculiarly 
Pitted  to  Artist’s 
Voice. 


iwTriu  : raturo  of  last  evening's  perform- 
!Wce  vf  '‘Tannhauser”'  at  the  jfctetropoli- 
Opera  House  was  tile  lirst  appear- 
^ Ice  in  this  city  of  Mine.  Emmy  Destinn 
E'v|  the  role  of  Elisabeth.  The  music  of 

I “"is  part  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  Mme. 
‘Stain's  voice,  for  the  sympathy  and 
vderness  which  are  the  dominating 
alities  of  the  music  are  the  noticeable 
araeteristics  of  her  singing. 

Her  second  act  was  all  womanly 
- Ijarm  and  appeal,  and  she  sang  the 
. layer  with  all  the  necessary  reverence 
Id  feeling.  Her  mediaeval  robes,  with 
I eir  long,  straight  lines,  were  quite  the 
p.s't  becoming  she  has  worn  this  season. 

I Mine.  Fremstad  gave  her  usual  splen- 
RJt  performance  of  Venus:  Slezak  sang 
mnhaeuser;  Herman  Weil  appeared  as 
lAolfranr.  and,  barring  a few  very  low 
Mites  which  he  just  managed  to  touch, 
fhtnam  Griswold  gave  an  acceptable  in- 
Ijrpretation  of  the  Landgraf.  Mr.  Hertz 
I Inducted, 

^3  i i 'is 

^STRING  PLAYERS  HEARD. 

ohestras  of  the  Music  School  Set- 
tlement Play  at  Concert. 

lie  fifth  in  the  series  of  Symptony 
..'■(Icerts  for  young  people,  which  was 
,gfen  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hil.  was  given  over  to  the  young  people 
ol the  senior  and  junior  string  orches- 
tic of  the  Music  School  Settlement.  It 
b:  been  the  recent  custom  to  devote  j 
oi  of  these  concerts  in  the  course  of  1 
it.  season  to  the  boys  and  girls  whom 
M,  David  Manilas  has  trained  so  ef- 
fe.ively,  and  they"  made  as  creditable  a 
si  wing  as  ever  in  yesterday's  concert. 
T:  two  orchestras  united  in  playing' 
Valli’s  concerto  in  A minor;  the  junior  j 
omestra  played  an  overture  by_Cimar- 


and  the  senior  orchestra 


I^et  Ariane  et  iiarbe  Bleue”  has  certain 
elements  which  ought  to  call  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  connoisseurs 
of  music.  Furthermore  there  are  matters 
j which  ought  to  draw  the  attention  of  all 
j progressives  among  women,  especially 
those  believing  in  the  superiority  of  the 
eternal  feminine  to  mere  man.  Yet  the 
fate  of  this  singular  opera  leaves  the 
hard  hearted  observer  with  the  conviction 
that  the  true  matinee  girl  “loves”  to  see 
the  hero”  win  the  “heroine.”  In  “Ariane 
et  Barbe  Bieue”  Chore  is  no  hero  and  only 
one  heroine  out  of  seven  women. 

Geraldine  Farrar  sings  the  music  of 
Arume  like  a heroine,  and  there  are  times 
when  Mr  Toscanini  calls  for  all  her 
: courage,  for  he  is  proud  of  the  great 
sound  made  by  his  orchestra.  Mme. 
Matzenauer  is  admirable  a.s  the  Nurse 
and  the  cringing  wives  are  all  well  done 
especially  . Uaaine,  who  does  not  say 
a_  word  but  is  adorably  personated  by 
Miss  Fornaroli,  a dancer. 

The  offering  at  popular  prices  last 
ghtwas  Lohengrin,”  with  Mme.  Morena 
as  f'.l<a  and  Mme.  Homer  as  Ortrud 
d ,',rrl  sang  Lohengrin  for  the  first 
tune  this  season.  Mr.  Goritz  was  the 
representative  of  Wolfram  ion  F,«chen- 
,arh,  author  of  “Parzival.”  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon was  the  King  Henry,  and  Mr.  Hertz 
conducted.  The  audience  was  large.  1 

THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CONCERT.  ‘ 


Music  Provided  by  Orchestral  and  Solo  i 
Players  of  Tender  Years. 

The  young  people  who  went  to  Carnegie  1 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  to  hear  the  f 
symphony  concert  in  the  series  provided  f 
for  their  entertainment  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  hear  what  other  young  poisons 
i could  do  m the  way  of  providing  delights 
for  them.  The  senior  and  junior  or- 
ehestrasjof  the  Music  School  Settlement 
conducted  by  David  Mannes,  pjayed 
Sobers  and  showed  that,  they 

!tttrPt$rddireyctc?e  a0C!’jired 

There  Were  also  two  youthful  solo 
Beryl  Rubinstein,  pianist 
and  Edna  Ruppel,  violinist.  The  juvenile 
audience  seemed  to  enioy  greatly  the 
play  mg  of  these  youthful  performers 
both  of  whom,  however,  might  piofitablv 
watt  foi  public  honors  till'  they  are  much 
oMet.  But  sometimes  fond  parents  s 


ago. 

The  friends  of  the  Bohemians  wh<  showed 
their  interest  by  buying  boxes  for  the  con- 
cert were  Mr.  E.  D.  Adams,  M>\  Martin 
Beck,  Mr.  E.  J.  de  Coppet,  Mrs  Charles 
Dltson,  Mr.  Carl  Fischer,  Mr.  Harry  Dark- 
ness Flagler,  Mrs.  Randolph  Guggen- 
lielmer,  Mrs.  Christian  Herter,  Mr.  Otto 
Kahn,  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel,  Mr.  August. 
Liichow,  Mr.  Dave  Hennen  Morris,  Mr. 
Elkan  Naumburg,  Mrs.  Rudolf  'Sehlrnier, 
Mr.  Alfred  Sellgman,  Mr.  A.  B.  Sinn,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Steinway.  Messrs.  Sb-biway  & 
Sons,  Mr.  Maurice  Stcrnberger,  M>.  Thomas 
Tapper,  Mr.  Felix  Warburg  and  Mr.  Paul 
Warburg. 

The  novel  feature  of  the  concert  of 
the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
afternoon  (and  a very  charming  one 
it  proved  to  be)  was  the  verbal  com- 
mentary on  two  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gramme made  by  Miss  Kitty  Cheatham. 
This  was  Scarcely  called  for  in  th  case  of 
Arensky's  effective  variations  on  the 
melody  of  Tschaikowsky's  ‘‘Christ  Child 
Legend,”  Which  lias  been  heard  here  in  its 
original  choral  form,  but.  it  was  delight- 
fully effective  in  the  "Nutcracker”  suite, 
the  story  of  which  she  toliT  in  a most 
graceful  and  ingenuous  version  prepared  by 
Mr.  Waiter  Pritchard  Eaton  and  herself. 
So  winning'  was  Miss  Cheatham's  narra- 
tive ar.d  so  graciously  helpful  to  th  music 
that  had  the  audience  had  its  way  every 
number  would  have  been  repeated. 
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played  here  on  October  28  of  the 
of  1910-11  by  Mr.  Damrosch  s orchestra 
it  made  an  impression  which  was  renewed 
yesterday. 

The  work  delineates  certain  moods 
of  Villon  as  set  forth  in  his  poems.  Some 
of  these  moods  arc  sad  or  bad,  while 
others  are  glad  or  mad.  When  the  music 
follows  ihe  former  it  is  melancholy  and 
quite  English.  When  it  follows  the  latter 
lit  is  altogether  un-English  and  proves 
conclusively  that  Villon  was  a close  rela- 
tion of  Til  Edlenspiegel.  The  symphbnic 
poem  is  melodious,  well  constructed 
and  admirably  orchestrated,  but 

There  was  once  a poet  in  Mr.  Wallace’s 
country  who  wrote  a poem  about  a flower. 
He  told  how  he  had  rained  ihis  flower 
and  how  every  one  had  called  it  splendid, 
but  how  in  the  end  every  one  could  raise 
lit  because  they  all  had  the  seed.  And 
the  result  was  that  it  was  so  abundant 
that  people  took  to  calling  it  a weed. 
Richard  Strauss  may  or  may  not  know 
the  poem,  but  he  would  smile  if  he  read 
fit  and  then  heard  “Francois  Villon.” 
j The  composition  was  {excellently  per- 
formed by  the  Symphony  Society  Or- 
jehestra,  which  has  adapted  itself  skil- 
fully to  the  requirements  of  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Century  Theatre.  jjj 

THE  RUSSIAN  ORCHESTRA. 


' arclie  de  la  Caravane,"  the  andante  i of  the  fp.milv 
-tai. lit.  fmm  Tschaikowski’s  string  i 


stabile  from 
Iqi'rtet  Op.  It.  the  serenade  from  Mo 
ztt's  “ Don  Giovanni,”  in  which  the 
'Ill's  voice  was  represented  by  an  ob- 
li;  to  violoncello,  an  arrangement  of 
Midetssohn's  "Spring  Song”  and  Czi- 
hi-ca’S  “Fliegenmenuet.”  The  programme 
bean  with  " The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
K,"  and  ended  with  the  "Music  School 
‘ On-ale.”  composed  by  Abram  Flatow, 
oi  of  the  students  of  the  Settlement. 

1 has  been  understood  that  the  Music 
Stool  Settlement  did  not  favor  the  ex 


pushing  forward  the 


Miss  Fatman’s  First  Song  Recital.  i 
Miss  Margaret  Fatman,  who  lias  been  i 
studying  abroad  for  two  years  in  prepara-  I 
r«f°r  a Professi°ual  career,  sang  fori 
the  fmst  time  in  public  at  Carnegie  Music  | 
Hall  last  week  at  a benefit  for  the  Workin  g I 
Girls  Recuperative  Home.  Her  reper- 

pi.tation"  of  "infant  prodigies.”  Never- j.  and  she'^mdde3  tT  favorable  °[  sleiecMons 
tHess,  Miss  Edna  Ruppel  played  Kreis-  The  fi  * part  of  W v i wl!>ression.  I 

les  ” Liebesfreud  ” and  Master  Beryl  in  recttal  was  entirely 

ft  oinstein  several  pieces  lor  piano,  in-  ,,T  3 “D included  Vive  le  Roi,” 

■lling  Etudes  by  MacDowell,  Liszt,  and  yemmeflu  Bossu,  “ L ’Hypocrite”  and  - 

” >pin.  and  Tarentella  by  Rubinstein.  La  Legendh  de  St.  Nicholas’'  in  hor  1 

it  he  was  allowed  to  play  Chopin's  first  song,  “La  Retour  du  Marin  " w 
Hide,  Op.  25,  No.  11,  at  least,  was  a dramatic  abjjity  was  demonstrated  I 

"VW  V 1 

The  Concerts  of  a Sunday. 


‘ARIANE  ET  BARBE  BLEUE.” 

Nss  Farrar,  Mme.  Matzenauer,  and 


A MUSICIANS’  FUND  CONCERT. 

Large  Attendance  at  a Performance 
Under  Auspices  of  the  Bohemians. 

A concert  for  the  fund  for  needy  must- 1 
clans  which  has  been  established  by  the 
Bohemians,  was  given  i’n  the  ball  room 
of  the  Hotel  Astor  yesterday  afternoon. 
There  was  a large  attendance.  And  the 
receipts  from  the  concert  amounted  t.o 
nearly*  ,$5,000.  . Those  who  participated 
were  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  Mme.  Mar- 
garete  Matzenauer.  mezzo  soprano;  Mr. 
Josef  Lhdvipne,  pianist;  Messrs.  Leroy, 
Kohon,  Reiter  ami  Manoly  and  Mr. 
Willem  Willeke.  The  Kneisel  Quartet 
played  the  variations  on  "Death!  and  the 
Maiden”  from  Schulier,  s D minor  quar- 
tet. and  Wolf's  "Italian  Serenaded  and 
with  the  assistance  of  wind  and 'string 
players,  Beethoven's  Septet.  Op.  20.  Mr. 
Willeke.  with  Mr.  Herzog',  played  a sonata 
for  'cello  by  Corelli.  Mine.  Matzenauer 
sang  two  groupes  of  songs,  and  Mr,  Lhd- 
vinne  played  brilliant  piano  pieces, 

TO  PALLAS 
BT  M.  SAINT-SAENS 

Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli  Sings  the 
Composition  at  Concert  of  the 
Damrosch  Orchestra. 


WILLIAM  WALLACE’S  MUSIC 


I Yesterday’s  musical  entertainments  of- 

Rothier  in  Matinee  Performance.  Lred  a slight  change  from  the  usual  ordei  r.:g  svmphonic  Poem  on  Francois  Villon 

: j vsnirifiVm.fi  * 1 
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here  was  not  a very  large  audience  at  ,n 
II  matinee  performance  of  Paul  Dukas's 
Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleue,"  at  the 
Rutropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday.  It 
s not  seem  to  be  an  opera  adapted  for 
racting  the  matinee  audiences  at  least, 
ere  is  only  a baritone  in  this  opera. 


that  they  approached  the  vaudeville 
shows  in  being  more  or  less  continuous  for 
about  eight  horns.  Th©  change  was  ef- 
fected, by  the  musical  organization  known 
as  the  Bohemians,  who  started  a concert 
at  4:45  o’clock  p.  m.  (that  is,  an  hour  and 
;1  iree-qua.rt.evs  after  the  Symphony  and 
1 he  has  only  a few  notes  to  sing,  and  'Russian  orchestras  had  begun  to  play), 
kin  general  put  much  In  the  wrong  all  :and,  making  it  of  generous  length,  car- 
ough  it.  He  is  anything  but  a heroic  rie(j  tpe  active  period  close  to  the  time 

when  the  evening  entertainments  began. 
However,  there  seem  to  be  many  music- 
lovers  in  New  Yrork,  and  if  all  in  tile  audi- 
ence® did  not  pay  for  their  entertainment, 
many  did;  and  it  is  no  business  of  the  re- 
corder of  affairs  to  strike  a financial  bal- 
ance. In  this  respect,  however,  one  fact 


The  Symphony  Society’s  concert  at 
the  Century  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon 
produced  only  one  item  of  new  matter, 
to  wit,  a “Hymn,  to  Pallas  Athene”  from 
the  pen.  of  that  eminent  French  master 
Camille  Saint-Saens.  This  is  a composi- 
tion for  voice  and  orchestra  and  it  was 
sung’with  much  spirit  and  style  by  Mme. 
Jeanne  Jomelli.  The  work  was  written 
for  a festival  held  at  Orange  in  1894. 

In  that  place  are  the  ruins  of  a great 
Roman  amphitheatre.  The  text  of  the 

^ hymn,  written  by  J.  L.  Croze,  is  mainly 

the  auspices  of  the  Bohemians  at  the  Hotel  j an  appeal  to  the  ancient  goddess  to  come 
Jfhout  theR  deterrent  effect  upon  the  ^stor  bad  for  its  purpose  the  establish-  Provencb,  which  is  a sister  of  Greece, 
iriati  „pu  Mr  Rotbjer  aild  Mme.  ment  of  a fund  for  the  benefit  of  needy  ancj  reawaken  the  old  deities  and  their 

musicians.  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel,  the  presi-  spirjt . Thefmusic  is  made  in  a broadly 

. melodious  style  with  good  declamatory 
ested  in  promoting  the  philanthropic  en-  effects. 

terprise,  and  it  must  have  been  a large  j The  other  vocal  number  was  an  air 


ure,  and  makes  no  bid  whatever  for 
ninine  admiration. 

■ Iso  it  ’s  hkely  that  Dukas's  music  is 
fund  difficult  to  listen  to  for  a whole 
a ernoon.  Notwithstanding  his  brilliant 
e'sodes,  the  incessant  succession  of 
r-dern  French  harmonies  before  long 
!5  ills  upon  the  ear,  and  even  worse  than 
.Jls.  And  again  the  Maeterlinckian  de- 

lieration  of  movement,  the  abundance  of  . , ” ,.  . ' - „jVen  under 

quisition  on  the  part  of  Ariane,  the  mPst  noticed.  The  conceit  „l\en 
rcity  of  dramatic  incident  are  not 


Renews  Impressions  Made  at 
First  Hearing. 


■if‘  Miss  Farrar  . 

itzenauer,  this  season's  excellent 

* kreX°f  groupfo’f  ^previWT^'  ^T'oTVhe"^  has  been  greatly  inter- 
•ink  part  in  an  excellent  performance’, 
it  Much  Mr.  Toscanini  conducted. 

fESTERDAY  AT  THE  OPERA. 

lane  et  Barbe  Bleue”  at  Matinee  and 
fi  ‘Lohengrin”  in  the  Eevenlng. 

t the  Meiropolitan  Opera  House1 
P.  1 Dukas  s opera  “Ariane  et  Barbe 
l 'f  WRS  ,flvfen  yesterday  afternoon 
.write  excellent  cast  heard  at  the  last 
; n.'ious  performance.  The  matinee  an- 
il ices  on  most  occasions  have  been 
itji  as  to  test  the  strength  of  the  audi- 
oum  walls  but  there  was  pienty 
•on  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Vb, 

31  ’’a'  ,,Th‘s  sad  fate  of  affairs,  however 
-r  easily  be  explained.  First,  the  opera 
s ot  popular.  Second,  Mr.  Caruso  did 
« -in”'  Third-  there  was  no  tenor  t 
in  the  cast.  Fourth-but  no  other 
Ions  need  be  named. 


satisfaction  to  him  yesterday  to  note  that 
the  receipts  were  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $5,000  and  that,  the  expenses 
being  merely  .nominal,  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose was  most  handsomely  initiated.  J lie 
performers  were  the  Kneisel  Quartet  (com- 
posed, in  addition  to  Mr.  Kneisel.  of  Julius 
Roentgen,  Louis  Svecenski  and  W'Uem 
Willeke):  Mme.  Matzenauer,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House;  Josef  Llievinne,  P ano- 
forte;  Henry  Leon  Leroy,  clarinet 


from  Debussy’s  “L’Enfant  Prodigue.’ 
The  orchestra  played  Saint-Saens’s  sym- 
phony in  C minor,  William  Wallace’s 
symphonic  poem,  “Francois  'Villon”  and 
Goldmark’s  overture,  “Sakufitala.”  The 
last  named  work,  one  of  the  favorites  of 
earlier  concert  seasons,  was  without 
much  doubt  the  best  piece  of  music  on  the 
list.  The  Saint-Saens  symphony  lias  its 
interesting  features,  but  it  is  a wandering 
leaves  the 


, . , pdipr  French  and  uncertain  creation  and 

ImtS  Eolv,  double  bass,  and  attentive  hearer  somewhat  puzzled  as  to 
accompanist.  The  wind)  the  precise  aim  of  the  composer. 


horn 

Sigmund  Herzog. 


, ml  Mr 


instrument  players  mentioned 
Manoly  took  part  in  the  concluding 
number  of  the  programme,  which  was  Bee 


concerts  now  as  it  was  a couple  of  decade 


Mr.  Wallace  is  a thoughtful  musician 
and  a student  of  the  development  of  his 
art,  as  is  demonstrated  by  his  critical 


thoven’s  familiar  Septet,  which  is  not  sd  book,  “The  Threshold  of  Music.”  That 
familiar  a feature  of  our  chamber  music  he  should  have  selected  Frangois ^Villon 


A Programme  of  Tschalkowsky  to  End 
the  Season. 

The  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra 
with  Modest  Altschuler,  conductor,  gave 
Its  final  concert  of  this  season  yester- 
day afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall.  What 
was  called  a “Lenten  programme”  was 
offered,  and  it  proved  to  be  of  much 
interest.  It  consisted  of  three  or- 
chestral compositions  by  Tschaikowsky 
and  some  recitations.  Kitty  Cheatham 
was  the  reciter  and  she  appeared  twice. 
Before  and  between  the  parts  of  Aren- 
sky’s variations  for  strings  on  Tschai- 
ikowsky’s  “Legend”  theme,  “Christ  when 
a child  a garden  made  and  many  roses 
planted  there.”  Miss  Cheatham  gave, 
with  all  her  wonted  grace  of  expression, 
the  text  of  the  legend  as  taken  from 
the  Russian  of  Plestchejew.  Later  she 
prefaced  each  number  of  “The  Nut- 
cracker” suite  with  the  fairy  tale  of 
Hoffmann,  upon  which  it  is  based,  the 
adaptation  having  been  made  by  her- 
self and  Walter  Prichard  Eaton. 

These  adaptations  were  dainty  and 
arch  bits  of  literary  production  and 
preceded  in  turn  the  "Overture  Minia- 
ture” and  eight  dances  comprising  the 
suite.  In  her  introductory  remarks  i 
Miss  Cheatham  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that 
the  composition  was  connected  with  the  I 
time  of  Tschaikowsky’s  visit  to  this  | 
country  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  the  ’ 
j date  of  its  completion  was  March  2, 

| 1892.  In  her  telling  of  the  stories  the 
jheciter's  eloquent  manner  and  her 
Unique  and  winning  methods  of  diction 
united  in  exercising  the  captivating  ef- 
fect upon  her  hearers  which  is  always 
brought  about  by  her  presence  on  a 
platform. 

The  orchestra  played  its  part  with 
much  sympathy  and  good  adjustment  I 
of  tone.  In  fact  the  players  have  not 
been  heard  this  season  to  such  good 
advantage  as  yesterday.  The  “Pa- 
thetic” symphony,  with  which  the  pro-  I 
gramme  began,  wai,  if  not  always  of  1 
a high  degree  of  finish,  in  many  re- 
spects excellently  played  and  it  was  J 
much  enjoyed  by  the  large  audience  | 
present. 


the  “mad  glad  sad  bad”  brother  of  Swin- 
burne, as  a subject  is  not  at  all  astonish- 
ing. When  the  composition  was  first 


SUNDAY  ORCHESTRA  MUSIC. 

Miss  Cheatham  Interprets  Russian 
Music — Mme.  Jomelli  Sings. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra' 
both  gave  concerts  yesterday  afternoon 
in  which  the  programmes  were  but 
slightly  changed  from  those  which  were 
presented  by  the  same  organizations 
last  week.  The  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  Century  Theatre  re- 
peated Saint-Saens's  long  and  not  veri- 
interesting  sj  mplioiiy  iri  C minor  and 
also  William  V,  allace's  symphonic  poem 
“Francois  Villon.”  Goldmark's  “ Sakun- 
dala.  ” overture  was  played.  Mine. 
Jeanne  Jomelli  was  soloist  at  this  con- 
cert. She  sang  Saint-Saens's  “ Hymn  to 
Pallas  Athene”  and  an  air  from  J >e- 
j hussy’s  " L’Enfant  Prodigue.” 

| Saint-Saens’s  hymn  was  heard  im  the 
| first  time  in  New  York.  It  is  an  ••  occa- 
sional” composition,  written  for  (heies- 
J rival  of  389-1  in  Die  old  Roman  anipbithii- 
: atre  at  Orange,  in  France.  Saint-Saens 
lias  composed  other  music  for  perform- 
ance in_  the  remains  of  Roman  theatres 
| that  exist  in  Fram-i-.  This  hvmn  is  in  , 
grandiose  manner  Unit  is  in  its  wav  , -r. 
j feetive,  especially  iri  the  spirit,  in  which 
‘Mme.  Jomelli  sang  it;  although  hs  mu- 
sical substance  can  hardly  be  said  to  in 
derived  from  direct  inspiration. 

The  Russian  Orchestra’s  conceal  was 
the  last  one  of  its  Sunday  afternoon  se-  [ 
lies  I he  symphony  was  Tschatkowskv 's 
sixth,  and  the  “Nutcracker”  suite  was  j 
played;  also  a set  of  variations  bv  -\reu-  I 
sky  on  a chorus  bv  Tschaikowsv'  a ler-  l 
end  of  the  Christ  child,  a beautiful  com- 
position that,  the  Musical  Art  .Society  h-n  ' 


sling  here.  A novel  feature  of  I lie  concept  j 
was  contributed  by  Miss  Kitty  Cheatham. 
Before  the  variations  by  Arensky  sh~  re-  . 
cited  the  touching  legend  on  which  lie 
chorus  is  based,  translated  from  the  Kus- 
sjan.  She  also  threw  light  on  the  " Nut- 
cracker ” suite  by  prefacing  each  number 
of  it  with  the  original  fairy  tale  by  K.  T. 
A.  Hoffman,  which  the  music  illustrates. 
The  idea  was  novel,  and  Miss  Cheatham's 
delivery  of  these  various  texts  was 
charming  and  sympathetic.  it  gave 
pleasure  to  the  audience. 


rom  “Lucia'.  1 

The  orchestral  numbers  were  the  over- 
ire  to  “Der  Freischutz,”  the  prelude  to 
ie  third  act  of  "Lohengrin”  and  a noc- 
trne  by  Martucci.  From  beginning  it  was 
programme  that  delighted  the  audience. 


HEINRICH  HENSEL'S  ADIEU, 


13  MUSICIANS  FROM  GREECE. 


All  Men  of  Professional  Rank  and 

Prince  Nicholas  Is  Their  President. 

The  Greek  liner  Athena  brought  to  New  j 
York  yesterday  an  interesting  company 
of  thirteen  professional  men  of  Athens— 
lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  and  bankers— 
who  non-professionally  compose  the.  Man- 
dolin Club  of  the  University  of  Athens. 
Prof.  J.  G.  Halapleus,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  was 
their  guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  He 
met  them  in  Athens,  where  he  has  been 
studying,  and  persuaded  them  to  make 
the  visit  to  America. 

The  thirteen  men  are  all  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Athens.  When  they 
were  in  college  together  they  formed  the 
mandolin  club,  and  since  their  graduation 
they  have  kept  their  organization,  and, 
according  to  Prof.  Halapleus,  have 
brought  their  work  to  a very  high  de- 
gree of  excellence.  They  have  played  be- 
fore the  King  of  Italy,  and  received  dec- 
orations from  him.  At  Corfu  they  ap- 
peared before  the  German  Emperor  and 
played  for  him  three  solid  hours,  at  the 


Sings  His  Farewell  to  Metropolitan 
Before  a Packed  House. 

The  audience  which  attended  the  con- 
cert at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
j evening  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
season.  It  surged  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  vast  auditorium,  and  the 
space  in  which  the  orchestra  sits  on  the 
opera  evenings  was  filled  with  chairs  to  1 
seat  more  auditors.  i 

Carlos  Salzedo,  harpist  and  a member  J 
of  the  opera  orchestra,  played  Widor's  I 
“ Choral  and  Variations,”  With  the  as- 
sistance of  the  orchestra.  Later  lie  was 
heard  in  a nocturne  by  Hasseiniaus  and 
his  own  variations  "on  aw  oi‘d  theme.” 
Mr.  Heinrich  Hense!  sang  hi t farewell  to 
the  Opera  House  in  the  air  ” O Paradise,” 


A Violin  and  Plano  Concert. 

I Sigismond  Stojowski,  pianist,  and 
1 Arthur  Argiewicz,  violinist,  gave  their 
1 second  joint  concert  last  night  at  the 
Mac  Dowell  Club’s  rooms.  Together  they 
I played  Cesar  Franck’s  sonata  in  A major 
Jk  Gabriel  Faure’s  sonata  in  the  same 
■PP  Stojowski’s  solo  numbers  were  I 

if  reverie  by  Pierne,  Dubois  s Les 
Abeilles,  ” Diemer’s  “Orient  ale".  and  I 
Godard's  “En  Route."  Mr.  Argiewicz  I 
chose  for  his  solo  number  the  introduc- 
tion and  rondo  capriccioso  of  Saint- 
SAens  There  was  an  audience  of  good 
size  and  both  players  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded. 


Piquancy  again,  achieved  now  without 
that  poor  palliative— punishment  of 
ovildoer.  The  list  might  easily  he  exte 
Tasca's  "A  Santa  Lucia"  has  an  appel 
story  of  an  Oyster  man's  son  who  dese 
woman  by  whom  he  has  a child  in 
to  marry  one  to  whom  he  had  previ  I 
been  affianced.  The  women  meet  in  a cl 1 
brawl  and  the  flancOe  strikes  her  r 
child  to  the  ground.  The  mother  tri 
stab  Her  rival  with  the  ever-ready  del 
which  act  stirs  up  the  embers  of  the 
loye.  He  takes  lier  back  to  his  arms 
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j from  " L'Africaine.” 

| Riceardo  Martin  sang  the  “ Flower 
I Song  " from  “Carmen,”  and  to  this  he 


added  Mario's  last  act  air  from  “ Tosca.” 
He  was  also  heard  in  the  sextet  from 
“ Lucia,"  with  Mrs.  Gluck,  Mrs.  "Wake- 
field, and  Messrs.  Amata,  Bada,  and 
Witherspoon.  Mrs.  Gluck  gave  the  "Jewel 
Song"  from  " Faust;  Mr.  Amato  sang  an 
air  from  "The  Masked  Ball":  Mrs. 
Wakefield  rendered  three  songs,  and  Mr. 
Witherspoon  offered  an  air  from  Haydn's 
oratorio.  " The  Seasons."  The  orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Josef  Pasternack, 
played  the  overture  to  “ Der  Freischiitz," 
and  a nocturne  of  Martucci. 
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WOLF-FERRARI’S  NEW  OPERA 


his  father’s  house.  The  child  must  be  fra  1 and  t 


four  years  old  by  this  time,  but  the  o.  9 i*l  noth 


man  knows  nothing  about  the  relatior  M ie  meto 


isting  between  ills  housekeeper  and  hi  J 
and  dreams  a dream  of  marriage  wit 


tli  orch 
The  illu 


common-law  daughter-in-law.  Enter;  kl  [.'ogress 


An  Interesting  Novelty  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 


JOSE  ERARD  SINGS. 


end'  of  which  time' they  were  decorated 
and  commended  by  the  Emperor.  At  the 
exposition  at  Milan  last  year  they  com- 
peted With  musical  clubs  from  many  cities 
of  Europe  and  received  the  awards  for 
first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 

But  they  do  not  visit  America  primarily 
as  musicians  on  tour.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  the  country,  and  wish  to  show 
some  of  the  good  points  of  their  own. 
They  are  professional  men  first,  and  mu- 
sicians second.  The  President  of  their 
organization  is  Prince  Nicholas,  third  son 
of  King  George  of  Greece. 

The  leader  of  the  club  is  Nicholas  Laid 
das,  a composer  of  Greek  music.  He  is  | 
the  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
at  the  University  of  Athens.  The  others,  1 
who  are  all  Athenians,  are:  Dionysius; 

.Mevisopoulos,  a dentist;  Miluades  Xenos, 
Professor  of  French  in  the  university; 
Gus  Lavdas,  a lawyer;  George  \ovnbas, 
a lawver;  Yason  Stathacopoulos,  a stu- 
dent of  medicine;  Demetri  Sayor,  a law-1 
Ver:  Elias  Alesslos,  a doctor;  Bassili 

Miches,  a doctor:  Gus  A.  Lavdas,  a 

banker;  Spiros  Drongultis,  a lawyer;  Paul 
Pieros,  a doctor,  and  Marcos  bancostas. 

The  Greeks  had  a very  stormy  voyage. 
They  were  thirty-two  days  on  the  way , , 
although  sixteen  days  is  the  usual  length 
of  time  required.  I hey  weie  obliged  to 
put  in  at  Bermuda  for  provisions. 


Gives  a Recitai  with  Jan  Munkacsy 
at  the  Belasco  Theatre. 


The  Belasco  Theatre  has  been  a concert 
hall  nearly  every  Sunday  evening  this 
season.  Last  evening  Jos6  Erard,  tenor, 
and  Jan  Munkacsy,  violinist,  were  heard 
in  a concert  there.  Mr.  Erard  sang  a 
number  of  opera  airs,  including  the  fa- 
mous one  from  “ Pagliaeci,”  which  was 
not  composed  by  Puccini,  although  the 
programme  so  stated  it;  an  air  from 
" Tosca,”  three  Schumann  songs,  airs 
from  “ Gioconda  ” and  “L’Africaine,” 
and  a song  by  Standing. 

Mr.  Munkacsy  piaved  a concerto  by 
Wieniawski,  and  several  shorter  numbers 
by  Beethoven.  Mozart,  Bach,  Ernst,  Cho- 
pin. and  Bazzini. 


r. 

“OTELLQ”  AT  THE  OPERA. 


Verdi's  Setting  of  the  Tragedy  Attracts  a 
Small  Audience. 


MUSIC  LATE  FOR  CONCERT. 


But  Violinist  and  Tenor  Finally  Get 
It  and  Go  Ahead. 

Henri  Wieniawski,  having  died  in  1880, 
his  violin  concerto  in  D major  must  have 
been  composed  before  that  year.  But  at 
half-past  eight  last  night  it  had  not  yet 
reached  the  Belasco  Theatre,  so  a concert 
announced  for  that  hour  by  Mr.  Jan  Mun- 
kacsy, a violinist,  and  Mons.  JosO  Erard, 
a tenor,  did  not  begin  until  long  after  the 
lime  set. 

When  finally  the  belated  music  arrived 
It  was  found  that  the  violinist  might  well 
have  dispensed  with  it,  for  he  did  not  I 
play  it  with  as  much  skill  as  he  showed 
in  his  solos.  In  which  latter  he  produced 
some  pleading  effects,  although  his  tone  is 
not  large. 

Mons.  Erard  sang  several  songs  ex- 
pressively, save  for  a tremolo  on  sus- 
tained notes.  Like  other  concert  tenors, 
however,  he  made  the  mietake  of  singing 
with  piano  accompaniment  operatic  selec- 
tions in  which  more  famous  singers, 
among  them  Mr.  Caruso,  are  heard  at  the 
Metropolitan  with  the  rich  accompani- 
ment of  a full  orchestra. 


Honors  were  well  divided  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  where  a concert  was 
gven  as  is  usual  on  Sunday  nights.  They 
went  to  various  members  of  the  opera 
company  and  to  Mr.  Carlos  Salzedo,  a 
French  harpist,  who  was  the  orJy  artist 
not  connected  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Salzedo  played  Widor’s  "Choral  and 
| Variations”  with  the  orchestra  under  Mr. 
Pasternack,  and  later  gave  Hasselman  s 
“Nocturne”  and  a variation  on  an  old 
►heme  by  himself.  Both  numbers  were 
llayed  charmingly,  and  for  each  he  had 
c give  an  encore  to  satisfy  the  audience. 
Mine.  Gluck  sang  the  jewel  song  from 
'Faust;  Mr.  Amato  the  Erl  Tu  aira  from 
The  Masked  Bali”  and  one  from  "Trova- 
ore”  as  an  encore:  Mr.  Martin  the  flower 
ojg  from  “Carmen”  and  an  aria  from 
I Pagliaeci”  as  an  encore;  Mr.  Hensel 
he  Oh  Paradiso  from  “L’Africaine;”  Mr. 
Witherspoon  the  air  “With  Joy  the  Im- 
atient  Husbandman”  from  Haydn’s  The 
easons."  and  Miss  Wakefield  a group  of 
ones.  These  six  then  sang  the  sextet 


Verdi’s  “Otello”  was  sung  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last  night  before  an 
audience  very  little  larger  than  the  sub- 
scription. In  spite  ot'  the  exoited  state- 
ments at  the  beginning  of  the  season  that 
there  were  no  single  seats  for  sale  on 
Mondays  the  audiences  have  varied 
greatly  on  those  evenings.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  Verdi’s  ’’Otello”  does  not 
“draw  money,”  but  critical  opinion  wil 
surely  continue  obstinately  to  attribute 
this  to  a want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  It  might  perhaps  be  more  accu- 
rate to  say  that  the  opera  does  not  arouse 
interest  except  when  it  is  ideally  per- 
formed, and  it  is  not  quite  that  at  the 
Metropolitan. 

It  is  well  done,  earnestly  done,  and  with 
no  small  measure  of  merit,  but  there  is 
no  irresistible  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  a miscel'aneous  audience.  Let  it  be 
conceded  that  even  Shakespeare’s  tre- 
mendous study  of  the  overthrow  of  a 
nob'e  mind  by  the  growth  of  jea'ousy 
rare'y  touched  the  pub'ic  heart.  Never- 
theless Verdi’s  marve’lous  musical  em- 
bodiment of  the  emotions  of  the  drama 
ought  to  do  so  if  adequately  presented. 
Mr.  Slezak’s  Otello  is  no  rival  of  Tamagno’s 
nor  does  it  awaken  memories  of  Salvini, 
but  yet  it  is  meritorious. 

Mr.  Scotti's  logo  and  lime.  Alda's 
Deademona  are  well  conceived,  and  Mr. 
Toscanini  assuredly  understands  the 
various  values  in  the  score.  But  when 
all  is  said  and  done  the  present  Metro- 
politan performances  of  the  work  com- 
mand respectful  admiration  rather  than 
enthusiasm.  It  may  be  an  illusion  or 
a delusion,  but  the  conviction  will  not 
down  that  Mr.  Slezak’s  impersonation  of 
the  Moor  lias  lost  some  of  the  commanding 
power  it  disclosed  in  its  early  days.  At 
any  rate  it  does  not  arouse  so  much 
emotion  and  in  this  it  perhaps  sets  the 
key  for  the  whole  performance  of  the 
present. 

But  none  of  the  want  of  enthusiasm 
should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  tiie  opera 
itself.  It  is  a splendid  masterpiece,  far 
and  away  above  the  scented  epitomes  of 
cheap  sentiment  that  are  for  the  moment 
possessed  of  the  power  and  the  kingdom 
in  ihe  operatic  world.  Long  after  some 
of  them  have  been  laid  away  on  the 
shores  of  oblivious  Lethe  this  lyric  drama 
will  hold  the  stage  and  be  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  great  products  of  a great; 
master 


In  Wolf-Ferrari' s opera,  “Donne  Curi- 
ose,”  the  gondoliers  sing  their  barcarolle 
and  compel  even  the  cynic  of  the  drama 
to  break  out  into  an  enthusiastic  exclama- 
tion: “Oh,  beautiful  Venice!”  The  world  has 
heard  more  of  the  natural  beauties  of  Na- 
ples than  of  the  artificial  ones  of  Venice, 
but  when  Naples  is  made  the  scene  of  a 
drama  of  any  kind  it  seems  that  its  at- 
tractions for  librettist  and  composer  lie  in 
the  vulgarity  and  vice,  libertinism  and  lust, 
the  wickedness  and  wantonness  of  a por- 
tion of  its  people  rather  than  In  the  love- 
liness of  character  which  such  a place 
might  or  ought  to  inspire. 

Last  night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  the  New  York  public  heard  for  the 
first  time  ”1  Giojelli  della  Madonna,”  the 
latest  opera  by  Wolf- Ferrari.  Berlin  made 
its  acquaintance  in  December  last,  Chicago 
some  weeks  later,  and  Philadelphia  had  two 
hearings  before  New  York  was  vouchsafed 
one.  All  these  representations  had  a large 
significance,  because  through  them  Mr. 
Dippel  broke  down  the  barriers  which  had 
kept  the  works  of  one  of  the  foremost  com- 
posers of  the  day  not  only  out  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  the  United  States,  but 
even  out  of  his  native  Italy,  The  entering 
wedge  was  the  charming  trifle,  "II  Segreto 
di  Susanna”;  the  effect  will  be  large  in 
more  respects  than  one. 

Yet  after  “II  Segreto”  and  "Le  Donne' 
was  it  not  more  than  a little  surprising 
that  so  soon  as  the  composer  turned  to 
Naples  as  a theatre  for  his  drama  he 
should  not  only  change  the  style  of  his 
music,  but  also  revert  to  the  kind  of  tale 
which  his  predecessors  in  the  field  seem  to 
have  thought  appropriate  to  the  place 
which  we  have  been  told  all  of  us  should 
see  once  and  die  out  of  sheer  ecstasy  over 
its  beauty?  Why  are  only  the  slums  of 
Naples  deemed  appropriate  for  dramatic 
treatment? 

How  many  stories  of  Neapolitan  life  have 
been  told  in  operas  since  Auber  wrote  his 
“La  Muette  di  Portici”  we  do  not  know; 
doubtless  many  whose  existence  ended  with 
the  stagione  for  which  they  were  com- 
posed. But  it  is  a singular  fact  bearing  on 
the  present  discussion  that  when  the  young 
“veritists”  of  Italy  broke  loose  after  the 
success  of  Mascagni's  “Cavalleria  rusti- 
cana”  there  came  almost  a universal  desire 
to  rush  to  the  Neapolitan  shambles  for 
subjects.  New  York  has  been  spared  all  of 
these  operas  except  the  delectable  “A  basso 
porto”  which  Mr.  Savage’s  company  gave 
to  us  in  English  twelve  years  ago;  but 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  rehearsing  the 
stories  of  some  of  the  products  of  “veris- 
mo"  to  which  this  reviewer  made  reference 
a decade  ago,  simply  because  of  their  re- 
lationship to  the  new  opera  produced  here 
last  night. 

In  Cilea’s  "Tilda”  a street  singer  seeks  to 
avenge  her  wrongs  upon  a faithless  lover. 
She  bribes  a jailer  to  connive  at  the  escape 
of  a robber  as  he  is  being  led  to  punishment. 
Him  she  elects  to  be  the  instrument  of  her 
vengeance.  Right  merrily  she  lives  with 
him  and  his  companions  in  the  greenwood 
until  the  band  captures  the  renegade  lover 
on  his  wedding  journey.  Tilda  rushes  upon 
the  bride  with  drawn  dagger,  but  melts 
when  she  sees  her  victim  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer  and  sinks  on  her  knees  beside  her 
only  to  receive  the  death-blow  from  her 
seducer.  A picture  of  piquant  contrasts, 
and  there  are  “Ave  Marias”  and  tarantellas 
in  the  music.  So  there  are  In  the  new  music 
heard  last  night.  Or  take  the  story  of 
Giordano’s  "Mala  Vita.”  Here  the  hero  is 
a young  dyer  whose  dissolute  habits  have 
brought  on  consumption.  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  amours  is  the  wife  of  a friend. 
A violent  hemorrhage  warns  him  of  ap- 
proaching death,  and,  stricken  with  cow- 
ardly fear,  he  rushes  to  the  nearest  statue 
of  the  Madonna  and  registers  a vow;  he 
will  marry  a wanton,  redeem  her  and  save 
his  own  life.  He  pledges  himself  to  the 
heroine  who  meets  the  requirements  and  she 
feels  momentarily  blest.  But  the  married 
siren,  the  Lola  in  the  case,  winds  her  tolls 
about  him  again  and  gloats  over  the  un- 
fortunate one,  who  sinks  lifeless  at  her  door. 
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discarded  fianefee  With  a tale  for  Cl 
cars  of  his  mistress’s  infidelity.  "It  ih 
true!”  shrieks  the  poor  woman;  bu  jtj 
wretch’s  ears  are  deaf  to  her  protest;  h 
and  she  hurls  herself  into  the  sea.  CiM1 
rushes  after  and  bears  her  to  the  u>r< 
where  she  dies  in  his  arms,  gaspli  j t 
a rticulo  mortis,  ",It~is  not  true!” 

Whether  or  not  Wolf-Ferrari  got  the  lb 
ject  of  "I  Giojelli  'della  Madonna"  froi  Hi 
sources  drawn  on  by  his  predecessoi  w 
do  not  know.  We  believe  that,  like  1 pn^pgrant  c 
eavallo,  he  says  that  the  story  of  his 
has  a basis  of  fact,  Leoncavallo  havln  asj 
serted  over  and  over  again  that  a ca  | 
murder  like  that  portrayed  in  "Paglik 
had  come  before  his  father,  who  t\ ! 
judicial  officer.  Be  this  as  it  may,  | 
certain  that  Wolf-Ferrari  called  on  >wl 
versifiers  to  help  him  out  in  maklmllhi 
book  of  the  opera  and  that  the  story 
essence  is  not  far  removed  from  that  c jtht 
French  opera  "Aphrodite,”  produced  t|«™ 
years  ago  by  Baron  Erlanger.  In  p 
opera  there  is  a rape 'of  the  adornmerj  ol 
a statue  of  Venus;  in  the  new  work  olihi 
jewels  enriching  an  effigy  of  the  I kin 
Mary.  The  story  is  not  as  filthy  a. |th 
other  plots  we  have  rehearsed,  but 
there  is  the  same  striving  after  ikl 
("piquant,”  some  will  say)  contrasts  itbl 
blending  of  things  sacred  and  profani  th 
mixture  of  ecclesiastical  music  and  dr 'el 
and — what  is  most  significant — the  get 
ous  use  of  the  style  of  melody  which  rr 
in  with  Ponchielli  and  his  pupils.  I 
Giojelli  della  Madonna”  a young  w.  a 
discards  the  love  of  an  honest-hearted  a 
to  throw  herself  out  of  sheer  wantoi  is 
into  the  arms  of  a blackguard  dandy.  T 
win  her  heart  through  her  love  of  per  ta 
adornment  ,the  man  of  faithful  mind 
suggestion  having  come  from  his  r il 
does  the  desperate  deed  of  stealing  fo  le 
the  jewels  of  the  Madonna.  It  is  to  b» 
sumed  that  she  rewards  him  for  the 
legious  act,  but  without  turning  away  m 
the  blackguard,  to  whom  she  gran 
stolen  interview  during  the  time  wher  ie 
true  love  is  committing  the  crime,  lu 
even  the  vulgar  and  wicked  companio 
the  dandy,  who  is  a leader  among  h 
Camorristi.  turn  from  her  with  h 
when  they  discover  the  stolen  jewels  ar  n 
her  neck,  and  she  gives  herself  to  dea  i 
the  sea.  Then  the  poor  lover,  placini  h 
jewels  on  the  altar,  invokes  forgive  at 
and,  seeing  it  in  a ray  of  light  vi 
illumines  them,  thrusts  a dagger  inb 
heart  and  dies  at  the  feet  of  the  effii 
the  goddess  whom  he  had  profaned. 

The  story  would  not  take  long  ir  A|  si 
telling  were  it  not  tricked  out  with  a ui 
titude  of  incidents  designed  to  Ulus  it  t 
the  popular  life  of  Naples  during  a 1'tl 
val.  Such  things  are  old  familiar  am  m 
necessary  elements,  in  many  cases he  , ... 
even  understood  by  the  audience.  I 
with  them  Signor  Wolf-Ferrari  mar  (foK 
to  introduce  most  successfully  the  at  ofj  ^ 
phere  which  he  preserves  even  tj^cSH  i(J  f 

out  his  tragical  moments — the  atmosp  rj  cl- 
ef Neapolitan  life  and  feeling.  The  ► 
is  .saturated  with  Neapolitan  vnllt  “ x 
We  say  Neapolitan  rather  than  Ita 
because  the  mixed  population  of  Na.®J 
has  introduced  ements  which  it  ", 
be  rash  to  define  as  always  Italian 
even  Latin.  While  doing  this  the  < 
poser  surrendered  himself  unresen  1 
and  frankly  to  other  influences.  Tin 
one  of  the  things  which  make  him  adn  aj 
hie  in  the  estimation  of  latter-day  cii 
In  "Le  Donne  Curiose”  lie  is  most  vj 
inglv  frank  in  his  companionship  Uj 
Mozart.  In  ”11  Segreto”  there  is  a co 
nation  of  all  the  styles  that  prev«Pl 
from  Mozart  to  Donizetti.  In  “I  Gio.i 
no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  mad'  >31 
him  to  avoid  comparison  with  the  < 11 1 
poser  who  has  made  the  most  succes  ul  ;; 
attempt  at  giving  musical  expressio 
a drama  which  fifty  years  ago  the  i;Sj  lent 
farsighted  of  critics  would  have  set  twm  lira 
as  too  rapid  of  movement  to  admit  of  ®l  % 
quate  musical  expression — Mascagni  IB  var 
his  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  of  course.  :■ 
we  are  tempted  to  say  that  the  most  II  a ( 
vellous  faculty  of  Wolf-Ferrari  is  1 c,  jj. 
all  these  things  without  sacrifice  ol  1 ® 
individuality.  He  has  gone  further. 
have  spoken  only  of  his  operas  whic 
know,  but  ’ in  “La  Vita  Nuova”  the 
again  an  entirely  different  man.  No'  ns 
in  his  operas  seems  half  so  darin 
everything  in  this  cantata.  How  he 
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.(educe  a feeling  of  medievalism  in  the  , she  challenges  i hr.  .-w 
"1"?  °f  ~ * -ue  I pursue  h™fo 

? CammoriTt  leaded 


l*e  of  the  most  modern  means  of  har- 
nization  and  orchestration  is  still  a 
jstery  (o  this  reviewer.  .Yet  having 
n,‘  11  >ong  ago,  he  takes  up  the  modern 
'*e  °f  Italian  melody  and  blends  it  with 
old  Church  song,  so  that  while  you 
made  to  think  one  moment  of  llas- 
Kn '■  .vou  are  set  back  a couple  of  cen- 
!1PS  by  Uie  cadences  and  harmonies  of 
hymns  which  find  their  way  into  the 
I'1 makings  of  the  festa.  But  every- 
ng  appeals  to  the  ear— nothing  offends 
and  for  that,  whatever  our  philosoph- 
1 notions,  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
[ melodiousness,  the  euphony  and  the 
|ti  orchestration  of  the  new  opera, 
he  illustration  of  any  phase  in  artistic 
igress  is  much  more  important  than  a 
cussion  of  the  details  of  a performance 
Id  be,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of 
lying  long  with  the  performance  which 
offered  last  night,  it  was  interesting; 
lid  good  service  to  the  composition  as 
dosing  the  purposes  of  its  authors;  it 
piost  unmistakably  appealing  to  the 
hence— which  was  a fine  one;  it  brought 
a brighter  light  than  has  yet  shone 
n it  the  talent  of  Miss  Carolina  White, 

It  compelled  the  audience  to  make 
fi-ant  Offerings  to  Signor  Campanini  and 
se  who  labored  under  him.  The  pro- 
gjmme  contained  a long  list  of  names,  but 
’ four  of  the  performers  had  any  sig- 
lance.  These  were  Miss  White,  Signori 
si  and  Sammarco  and  Mme.  Dufau.  To 
-Us  White  we  have  already  tried  to  pay 
impliment,  but  she  yet  deserves  a word 
waise  for  the  intelligence  shown  in  her 
dreciation  of  the  character  of  Maliella, 
itjwell  as  her  vocal  performance,  which 
id  challenge  comparison  with  the  best 
the  Metropolitan  company  has  to  offer 
ir  voice  were  but  a little  darker  in 
>re  and  more  emotional  in  character, 
tenor,  Bassi,  made  a particularly  pa- 

Sic  figure  of  the  honest  lover,  Gennaro, 
as  a piece  of  character  acting  Signor 
marco’s  Rafaele  will  seek  long  and 
dy  for  a counterpart.  As  for  Signor 
Cfpanini,  he  was  honored  by  calls  before 
h curtain  of  every  act  and  by  an  un- 
teable  «quest  for  a repetition  of  the 
nj.-mezzi  before  the  second  and  third  acts, 
h.gh  why  they  should  deservfe  such 
fic  >rs  i s a little  beyond  our  comprehen- 
H.  E.  K. 
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I who  determines  to  win  her. 

h.mh  whh 'aS  |his  adJances  “hd  even  stabs 
Z.”  d a lonS  hairpin.  He  becomes 
moie  detenmned  and  finally  as  the  nro 

SZZ,  »' “»  w-ToSS 

r S Md  b,'ing  them 
MaUwla.  Gennaro,  a blacksmith,  who 

loves  her,  vainly  woos  her.  He  bears 

h7  llps  tbe  boast  that  Raffaele 

iewefs1  c°h  f , °1'  her  the  Madonna’s 

ml  for  her  6 68  ^ Raffaele  is  the 

heffwTdoTreSn0dec!arati0nsas  to  "hat 
While  he  g°eS  St6als  the  ’ewels- 
We  m . 8 ,g°ne  there  is  P^sionate 

loll  w2g  b®tween  Malliela  and  Raf- 
{ , When  Gennaro  returns  with  the 

jmvels  the  girl’s  soul  enters  an  ecstatic 

blind'c  rlSlr!g  passion  Raffaele 

blinds  sense  and  understanding.  She 

accepts  the  jewels  as  a gift  coming  from 
him  and  flunking  orily  of  him  sinks  a 

SSV  th,® passion  of  Genna>-°.  who 

holds  her  m his  aims. 

When  she  realizes  what  has  Ttaken  place 
she  seeks  Raffaele  in  the  haunt  of  Camor- 
nsts  and  teils  him.  He  spurns  her  and 
when  Gennaro,  terrorized  by  his  own 
crime,  enters  and  confesses,  Malliela, 
rejected  by  Raffaele,  who  believes  she 
sold  herself  for  the  jewels  and  horrified 
at  Gennaro,  flies  to  throw  herself  into  the 
sea  .Gennaro  slays  himself  before  a shrine 
of  the  Virgin. 

This  is  the  tragedy.  The  background 
is  Naples,  the  carnival,  and  the  super- 
stitions of  the  lower  Italians.  Nowhere 
is  the  force  and  picturesqueness  of  this 
peculiar  superstition  brought  out  more ' 
tnan  in  the  various  expressions  of  hor- 
ror by  the  ruined  girl  and  the  crime 

fualD,e,d,Cammorists  at  the  violation  of 
the  Madonna’s  sanctity.  This  feeling 
becomes  almost  one  with  the  deeper  and 
more  universal  human  passions  on  which 
the  drama  is  based. 

The  horrors  of  this  story  are  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  and  its  personages 
dwell  in  the  blood  and  filth  of  Naples 
which  so  shocked  us  all  when  Nicola 
bpinelh  s “A  Basso  Porto”  was  revealed 
nere  on  January  22, 
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: tonalities*  of'  jbebussy^  Vet  always  the 
'sunshine  of  primitive  melodic  light  illu- 
I mines  the  page. 

A very  few  representative  themes  (or  — - 

j ‘leading  motives”)  appear  in  the  score,  writer  who  has?  with  quick  strides  placed 
Ihe  most  important  of  them  all  in  its  use  | himself  in  the  vanguard  of  musical  prog- 
land  developments  is  the  theme  of  the  ress.  Italy  is  to  be  congratulated. 
Madonna.  In  its  original  or  germinal  The  pers  nages  of  the  play  are  real  • 
| form  this  theme  consists  of  three  descend-’  types.  Of  them  all  iiaffo.ele  will  most 
mg  notes  in  a sequence  common  to  Scotch  swiftly  gain  recognition  from  those  who 
and  Oriental  music,  in  other  words  the  have  penetrated  the  Santa  Lucia  quarter 
first  three  not  es  of  a descending  pent  a-  of  Naples  or  the  harbor  regions  of  Genoa- 
tonic  scale.  In  this  form  it  is  heard  in  This  Cammorisl  “boss,”  a captain  of 
the  opening  bars  of  the  orchestral  score,  “cadets,”  a petty  tyrant,  swaggering  in 
reiterated  over  a counterpoint  in  the  ihis  cheap  finery  and  airing  his  rude  au- 
basses.  thority  among  parasitical  bullies  and 

When  Gennaro  is  about  to  begin  his  first  | adoring  wenches,  is  one  of  the  most  clearly 
solo,  “Madonna.,  con  sospiro,”  it  is  intoned  drawn  types  in  all  recent  opera,  and  the 


,Mieua Carolina  White 

Jjjaele f . . . . .Mario  Sammarcc 

■ as0 /V Francesco  Dadd 

pcillo Emilio  Yenturin 


, , — - 1900.  But  we  have  I 

I fw  ,deep  ln  the  mire  of  vent  ism  since 

nnaro Amade0  Ba  J ,tba‘  fc™e’  apd  ln  a decade  we  have  learned 

jjrme'.a Louise  B e« J * V?*,  Yth  e™imity  on  scenes  of 

Mien* n Carolina  White  spiritual  depravity  and  carnal  frankness 

far  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  re- 
spectable opera  composers  of  the  earlier 
period  dominated  by  the  romantic  feeline 
of  Victor  Hugo. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  stews 
and  dregs  a great  city  as  subject  matter 
for  a work  of  dramatic  art  we  are  forced 
to  admit  that  the  manners  of  the  common 
people  have  the  merit  of  directness.  The 
expression  of  emotion  is  unbridled  The 
passion  is  followed  by  the  blow  and  the 
blow  by  the  stiletto.  The  desire  hm 
little  precedes  the  kiss  which,  as  in  Byron’s 
poem,  not  only  rhymes  with  bliss^  but 
always  leads  to  something  worse.  The 
innate  graphic  nature  of  such  ingredients 
fnenSr.eVenihe  most  Srues°me  drama  in 
Si p°  San  delY  that  ele 


.‘lla Jenny  Dufai 

vneetta Mabel  Riegelmai 

*^ena Marta  Wittkowskj 

tonno.  . . Edmond  Warner; 

|cc0 Nicola  Fossett; 

Ermanno  Wo  If -Ferrari 's  opera  “I  Gio 
Hi  ceila  Madonna  “(The  Jewels  of  ilr 
idonna)  was  performed  at,  the  Metro 
litan  Opera  House  last  evening  by  thi 
iladelphia-Chicago  Opera  Company  fo; 
le  first  .inie  in  this  city.  The  opera  wa 
lorded  -its  first  American  productioi 
Chicago  on  January  15,  when  it  was 

4'nence  and  with  much  praise  by  critics,  phe  Jewels  of  the  Madonna”  in  all  their 
i telegraphic  despatch  at  that  time  nahed  ugliness. 

(Iclared  it  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  ^ •theae 

fiong  the  critics  of  tne  Great  Lake  City  proved  hknsdf  a talr ^f‘^efrari  has 
ifat  I ms  was  the  significant  opera  of  the  » built  on  two  types  of  melodic  ideaTach 
e ■ It  merits  this  distinction,”  said  ot  which  preserves  in  perfection’'  the 

nter,  “by  reason  of  the  beauty  and  an°!°u muslcal  Principle,  developed  in 
(amatic  truth  of  the  music,  the  vividthmintL^  T6  *at  °Peratic  music, 

»“*"?  - “«»"  «-  tb.  p.th«  o(S  difeftag  mo*! 

I culrmn,  iog  tragedy. ' These  words't1)'t;b,''s.  a composer  can  arrive  at  a hi»h 
(igmated  80  a oity  where  Mr  Puccini’«^%e  exPression.  & 

1 intly  echoed  „,„„g  Ero,dw,y 

ifely.  ihe  opera  has  singular,  sinister ?eJ?as  lmParted  unmistakable  character 
-5  Power  mingled  with  pure  t’q“S  SS°-re  by^Mhzing  Neapolitan  melo- 
1 auties  of  no  common  order.  As  a whoM  gimilar  stvlVeritmg  °therS  °f  his  own  in  a 

ili^pirhir 

The  dramatic  materials  of  the  Operie0nS  ^ which  the  themes  are  designed 
(me  from  the  composer’s  own  fancy 


e plot  of  the  book  is  his.  In  makin°- 
i 3 verse  he  called  in  the  aid  of  C.  Zan- 
i rini  and  E-  Golisciani,  who  may  be  es- 
i ?med  fortunate  in  gaining  places  fori 
•eir  unimportant  names  on  the  com- 1 
ser’s  title  page.  The  story  is  on  the 
nace  melodramatic,  but  itsfundamental 
lotions  are  based  on  very  real  tragedy 
,e  environment  of  the  action  is  excel- 
itly  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  a lyric 
ama  in  that  they  suggest  a continual 
nes  of  poignant  contrasts  between  two 


to  meet  the  demands  of  the  great  passion-  ! 
ate  moods  of  the  play.  Since  the  Neapoli-  | 
tan  tunes  are  distinctively  Italian  in  their  1 
° character  and  the  composer's  ' 

own  dehneative  music  is  equally  pure 
Italian  the  artistic  homogeneity  of  the 
score  is  striking  and  beautiful.  There 
f ™aiTellous  unity  of  organism  in  it, 
w,  J US  18  brought  out  in  great  clearness 
Dy  the  peri  ection  of  the  symphonic  mas- 
ter}' with  which  the  work  is  elaborated. 

Psycho  logically  considered  the  music 
ot  this  opera  is  of  convincing  power,  for 
|yj®vPas®a'Se  from  the  lighthearted  song 
of  the  street  to  t lie  utterance  of  agonized 


- . ween  two  r-i  me;  sweet,  i 

neties  ° ' music  one  gay  and  the  other  ppirds  ,to,nl  by  the  emotions  of  “the' ‘play 
.thetic,  of  which  the  former  furnishe®  **^*JectadT Wh th  a startling  force  of  con’ 
scenic  background  for  the  latter  the  H ^ 

al  exponent  of  the  drama 
Here  is  the  tale  briefly  told  as  may  be 
vmcla  has  taken  a child  of  the  streets' 
alliela,  to  iear  her.  The  npirit  of  the 
reels  is  incorrigible.  In  the  midst  of 
vnival  merriment  Malliela  breaks  the 
mds  of  restraint.  In  a defiant  mood 


trafet,  yet  without  any  shock  through 
radical  cnange  in  style.  The  opera  has 
diversity  m unity.  It  is  an  example 
ol  advanced  and  complex  artistic  or- 
ganism. 

orcbesl  ra  is  of  large  propori  ions 
ana  it  is  handled  with  consummate  ease. 

ue  harmon.c  plan  embraces  everything 
lba*;.ba?  been  added  to  the  resources  of 
ia"^lc  J,11  Ibese  experimental  modern 
aays.  We  sweep  the  contrapuntal  gamut 
’ .'.rauss  or  swim  in  i h 3 transparent 
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( by  bells,  as  it  is  several  times  afterward, 
j It  is  heard  again  with  tragic  effect  when 
| Gennaro  offers  his  last  prayer  to  the 
| Madonna  before  slaying  himself.  But 
in  its  completed  form  the  theme  has  an 
| additional  passage  of  three  ascending 
1 notes.  It  is  thus  sung  by  the  monks 
to  the  words  “Beatam  me  dicont,  ” 
and  this  completed  phrase  becomes 
the  theme  from  which  is  developed  an 
extended  ensemble  number  in  praise  of 
Hhe  Virgin.  With  the  phrase  the  finale 
/of  the  first,  act  is  reached.  One  easily 
recognizes  the  kinship  of  this  theme  with 
the  tune  called  “Old  Hundredth,”  which 
dates  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Genevan  I 
psalter  of  1551  and  was  undoubtedly  I 
much  older  than  that.  Wolf-Ferrari’s  I 
^se  of  this  melodic  fragment  is  his  furthest 
incursion  into  the  “leit  motif”  field  in  the 
I present,  score. 

The  real  significance  of  his  use  of  the 
representative  theme  is  to  be  found  in 
bis  symphonic  development,  of  the.  act. 

| The  theme  is  a leading  motive  in  the 
j symphonic  sense.  It  dominates  the  great 
j musical  climaxes  of  t he  work,  and  the  rest 
I of  the  subject  matter  serves  as  a back- 
ground to  this  one  main  thought,  that  of 
the  Madonna.  It  is  by  such  a mastery 
of  the  materials  of  his  craft  that  Wolf- 
Ferrari  convinces  the  thoughtful  ob- 
server of  his  fitness  for  the  calling  j 
which  he  has  adopted  . 

He  has  penetrated  to  the  heart  ihej'l 
nature  of  dramatic  music  as  applied  to  [j 
the  purposes  of  the  theatre.  His  consum-  : ' 
mate  skill  in  welding  together  scenic  music 
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impersonation  by  Mario  Sammarco  dis- 
closed a compelling  dramatic  art,  of 
which  no  one  could  ever  before  have  sus- 
pected this  excellent  singer. 

The  role  of  Gennaro  is  really  tragic, 
pathetic  in  the  ext,r:me  and  uncom-; 
monly  difficult  of  execution.  Amadeo 
Bassi  has  never  before  done  anything 
which  would  have  led  operagoers  to  ex- 
pect, from  him  such  a truly  conceived  and 
well  drawn  delineation.  Even  the  fa- 
miliar faults  of  his  singing  were  partly 
forgotten  in  the  touching  sincerity  of 
his  manner,  while  his  action,  rarely  over- 
wrought, had  the  fine  touch  of  nature. 

Carolina  White  had  the  very  difficult 
task  of  denoting  the  tremendous  and 
conflicting  emotions  of  Malliela.  It  must 
be  said  for  her  that  her  design  was  always 
apparent  and  that  for  the  most  part  her 
symbols  were  well  chosen.  If  she  was 
not  always  as  intense  as  the  situation 
demanded  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
her  music  was  appallingly  exacting  and 
that  she  gave  her  voice  and  her  vocal 
art  to  it  without,  ieservation.  To  sing 
such  music  well  and  to  act  subtly  at  the  j 
same  time  would  indeed  be  a remarkable 
achievement.  Miss  White  went  far  t.oJ. 

ward  it  and  her  impersonation  must  be!' 
accorded  much  praise. 

It.  is  not,  possible  this  morning  to  com-  || 
ment  on  the  interpretations  of  all  the  j 
minor  roles,  but  one  must  not  be  over-  : 
looked.  The  sketch  of  Tolonno,  a youth-  i- 
ful  “sport”  of  the  lower  class,  became 
very  prominent  in  the  hands  of  Edmund 
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—the  Neapolitan  songs  and  dances  which  ' 1 Warnery,  who  made  it  complete  in  every 
"'Ira  — -T-  j-i—  _> — — 1 detail  and  san 


give  the  local  color  of  the  play — the  per- 
sonal utterances  of  his  characters,  each 
possessed  of  a well  defined  individuality 
in  a continuous  flow  of  melody,  which 
rises  to  grand  lyric  climaxes  at  the  mo- 
ments  of  highest  dramatic  tension  is  shown 
brilliantly  in  the  remarkably  beautiful 
first  act.  It  is  also  in  evidence  in  the 
j t wo  others,  but.  it  strikes  less  forcibly  be- 
cause of  |he  closer  concentration  of  the 
thought  of  the  drama. 

In  the  second  act  the  expression  is  held 
closely  to  the  passions  of  the  three  leading 
actors  in  the  tragedy.  The  Neapolitan 
note  is  struck,  however,  in  the  serenade 
of  Raffaele,  a piece  of  glorified  banality, 
in  which  the  daring  of  the  composer  in 
descending  into  the  commonplace  is  justi- 
fied by  its  perfect  fitness  to  the  situation. 

Again  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  act 
the  wild  orgy  in  the  den  of  the  Camrnorists 
gives  the  musician  opportunity  to  let 
loose  the  riot  of  the  tarantella,  into  which 
is  injected"  the  disgusting  dance  of  the  | 
day,  the  turkey  trot.  The  sudden  and 
startling  pause  made  by  the  cry  of  the 
tormented  Malliela  from  outside  is  one 
of  the  poignant  instants  of  the  opera, 
rhe  remaining  music  of  the  last1  act  is 
recitative,  short,  sharp,  decisive,  till 
Gennaro  sings  out  his  soul  before  the 
image  of  the  Madonna. 

The  summit  of  tragic  passion  is  found 
in  the  second  act,  and  here  the  listener 
may  perhaps  question  the  character 
of  the  means  employed  by  the  composer. 
That  they  are  artistically  suitable  is  cer- 
tain. But  whether  the  music  might  not 
have  found  more  direct  expression  of 
the  profound  pathos  of  the  scene  may 
well  be  asked.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  that  the  composer  thought  it 
wiser  to  write  with  a certain  continence 
and  permit  the  dramatic  thought  to  speak 
for  itself. 

At  any  rate  there  is  enough  beautiful 
and  eloquent  music  in  the  act  to  satisfy- 
the  habitual  operagoer.  An  under- 
current of  sensuous  ecstacy  flows  below 
a surface  of  rapt  mysticism.  The  mood 
of  Gennaro  is  adequately  communicated. 
•So  too  is  the  thought  of  Malliela  up  to 
the  time  when  she  enters  that  emotional 
transport  which  causes  her  to  see  only 
Raffaele  while  she  is  in  the  arms  of  Gen- 
nar  Only  text  can  explain  such  a con- 
dition, and  the  composer  has  asked  of 
his  music  only  the  suggestion  of  mystery. 

These  are  some  first  impressions  of  a 
work  which  ought  to  be  heard  often. 
The  original  style  of  much  of  the  music, 
the  variety  and  richness  of  the  rhythms 
the  sweeping  splendor  of  some  of  the 
voice  parts,  the  opulence  and  significance 
of  the  instrumentation,  the  imposing 
ensembles,  the  pregnant,  declamatory 
phrases  and  the  subtle  dra.matio  progress 
of  the  ground  plan  of  the  entire  work 
all  came  from  the  imagination  of  a genu- 
ine maestro. 

We  shall  doubtless  be  presented  with 
some  learned  comment  on  the  unwisdom 
of  the  composer  in  departing  from  his 
former  style,  as  disclosed  to  us  in  “The 
Secret  of  Suzanne”  and  “Le  Donne  Curi- 
ose.”  Lamentations  over  the  loss  of  the 
modern  Mozart  will  be  loud  and  long. 
But  let  us  all  try  and  bear  the  calamity! 
Disaster  would  be  greater  and  more  cer- 
tain if  the  composer  had  tried  to  write 
an  opera  seria  in  the  same  musical  idiom 
as  he  employed  for  the  opera  bufta.  The 
days  when  that  could  be  done  have  long 
passed. 

The  adoption  of  a method  wholly  differ- 
ent from  that  of  his  joyous  works  shows 
that,  Wolf-Ferrari  has  correct  dramatic 
instincts  and  the  resources  of  a real  opera 
j composer.  The  transformation  is  only 
one  more  step  in  the  progress  of  this 


„ its  few  measures  admi- 
rably. 

Mr.  Dippel  has  put  the  opera  on  the 
stage  most  excellently.  The  scenery 
had  the  true  Italian  character  and  the 
costumes,  action  and  groupings  were 
all  arranged  in  a spirit  of  fidelity.  Mu- 
sically the  performance  was  most  meri- 
, torious  and  this  reflected  credit  on  the 
untiring  devotion  of  Cleofonte  Campa- 
nini. Of  course  the  intermezzo  had  to 
be  repeated  and  they  were  indeed  ad- 
mirably played. 


MUSICAL  ART  SOCIETY. 

The  Final  Concert  of  Its  Nineteenth  Sea- 
son Gives  Pleasure. 

The  Musical  An:  Society  gave  the  sec- 
ond and  final  concert  of  its  nineteenth  I 
season  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall.  It 
was  assisted  in  one  number  by  a choir  ! 
of  boys  trained  by  Jacques  Ungerei, 
organist  and  choirmaster  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral.  The  programme  as  designed, 
by  Frank  Damrosch  was  divided  into  I 
two  parts,  which  according  to  his  cus- > 
tom  at  this  season  contained  composi- ; 
tions  marking  the  observance  of  Lent: 

[ anc.  the  Easter  celebration. 

A “Magnificat”  of  Orlando  di  Lasso 
was  the  first  number  sung.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  master’s  “Adoramus 
Te  Christe,”  now  sung  by  the  society 
for  the  first  time.  The  other'  numbers  - 
in  part  first  were  “Tu  es  Petrus”  of  Pales- 
trina, “Tantum  Ergo”  of  Vittoria,  Grieg’s 
“Ave  Maria  Stella”  and  three  Hebrew 
melodies  arranged  by  Bruch,  “Oh!  Weep 
for  Those,”  “She  Walks  in  Beauty”  and 
“On  Jordan’s  Banks.” 

In  presenting  Lasso's  “Magnificat” 
the  seventy  singers  of  the  chorus  had 
the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  lingerer’s 
boy  choir.  The  performance  thus  given 
the  work  was  of  a marvellous  loveliness. 
The  voices  of  the  boys,  alternating  in 
turn  with  those  of  the  choir,  combined 
well  in  skilfully  unfolding  as  a whole 
the  rich  union  of  splendid  forms  and  re- 
ligious feeling  with  which  Lasso  so  lav- 
ishly endowed  his  music. 

The  whole  imparted  an  appeal  for  high 
musical  appreciation  that  was  at  once 
given  it  by  the  many  listeners  present 
and  it  also  served  to  establish  with  them 
an  entirely  proper  mood  for  the  music 
which  was  to  follow. 

The  selections  in  the  second  part  bore 
rather  upon  Easter  and  the  joys  of  spring- 
time. They  were  set  down  as  follows: 
“Come,  LoVers,  Follow  Me,”  by  Morley- 
two  canons  by  Beethoven,  “Short  Is  Our 
Grief”  and  “To  Malzel”;  an  “Easter  Song,” 
“Die  Glocken  lauten  des  Ostern  Ein”  of 
Othegraven;  two  Russian  songs,  “Blue 
Flow  rets”  and  “Echo,”  by  Cui;  “Evening 
Scene”  by  Elgar  and  “Fragen”  of  Brahms. 

The  programme  as  sung  by  the  ehoi  r 
in  its  beauty  and  entirety  last  evening 
could  but  be  regarded  as  one  more  glow- 
ing factor  in  tiie  record  of  the  society's 
successful  history,  a history  whose  pur- 
pose has  ever  been  actuated  bv  the  two- 
fold object  of  presenting  through  a 
medium  of  highest  vocal  standards  a 
Capella  writings  and  other  infrequently 
heard  works  by  the  masters  of  choral 
writing. 
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A Music  Recital  by  Two. 

I The  first  of  two  recitals  by  Isabel 
I Hauser,  a pianist,  and  Alexander  Saslav- 
|sky,  second  concert  master  of  the  New 
1 York  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  given 
last  night  in  the  Myrtle  room  of  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. The  two  artists  were  as- 
sisted by  Paul  Refer,  the  first  cellist  of 

■ . „ „ j u<t  U one  VV  Piggnttin 
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Mr  Garitz  as  Beekmesspr.  and  Mr. 
as  David  are  well  remembered  and  mqrt 
of  them  much  admired  rapresentutlx  ea  in 
these  Characters,  and  they  do  much  to 
give  the  performance  the  distinction 

WThe  audVcnce  that  heard  ” Die  Melster- 
slnsrer  " was  larp©  and  gave  indications 
Of  unusual  enjoyment  and  appreciation 

of  H. 


MASTER  SINGERS 

Mendelssohn’s  opus  49,  a mo;  Grieg  B » »«*■  miiwiu.. 
thirteenth  sonata  and  Schumann  s piano  j 


_____  | ***  .oeITtfT  with  orchesfFa  (icconi  parfStn 

f’last  night's  cast  ilsns  Sachs  | Leo  Schulz,  first  (■•■Hist  of  the  orches 


ouartet,  opus  17.  The  recital  was  given 
under  the.direction  of  Mrs.  Paul  Sutorius. 
The  second  of  the  series  will  be  given 
i on  April  2, 


First  of  N.  Y.  V.  Concerts. 

The  first  concert  in  the  campus  concert 
course  at  New  York  University  was  given 
last  night  in  the  auditorium  of  the  library 
at  University  Heights,  by  Reinald  Wer- 
renrath,  barytone,  assisted  by  Miss  Helen 
Wright,  pianist.  The  allair  was  a success 
and  both  Mr.  Werrenrath  and  Miss  Wright 
were  encored  time  after  time,  i he 
second  concert  of  the  series,  which  will 
be  given  by  the  Frank  Croxton  Quartet, 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday  evening, 
March  27.  


Mmc.  Claparelli-Viafora  Heard  at  Car 
negie  Lyceum. 

Gina  Ciaparelii-Yiafora,  soprano,  gave 
a recital  last  night  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum. 
She  presented  a programme  in  which  she 
had  the  assistance  of  Joseph  Zoellner, 
'cellist,  and  Charles  Gilbert  Spross  as  ac- 
companist. Mme.  Ci  aparelli-V iafora  is 
a local  singer  and  has  been  heard  here 
before  in  a recital.  She  presented  last 
night  many  songs  of  interest  by  Italian, 
German  and  English  composers.  There 
were  in  her  list  two  new  songs  by  Court- 
landt  Palmer.  “Si  j'etais  Dieu”  and 
“Lethe,”  with  'cello  obligato,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  programme,  accompanied  by  the 
composer. 

The  singer  disclosed  a rich  and  powerful 
voice  that  has  more  of  mezzo  quality  than 
pure  soprano.  She  sang  with  a good 
sense  of  feeling  and  with  dramatic  in- 
stinct. There  was  an  unsteadiness  of 
tone,  however,  that  was  frequently  ob- 
servable and  left  an  impression  not  wholly 
favorable.  She  had  a good  sized  audi- 
ence, which  heard  her  with  marked  favor. 
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“DIE  MEISTERSINGER”  GIVEN. 


An  Admirable  Performance  of  Wag- 
ner’s Comedy  Under  Mr.  Toscanini. 


Eva 

Mag'dalrne 
AValther  v< 
Hans  Sao. 
B'K-kmes?'' 
Veil  Pogn 
Kothner 
Ycgeigcsang 


olz 


Emmy  Destinn 

. Florence  Wickham 

Carl  Jorn 

....Hermann  Weil 

Otto  Gorit/. 

....  Putnam  Griswold 
William  Hmshaw 

N ce-Ecxamr  Lambert  Murphy 

K “ . ...  Juliuts  Haver 

Moser Y.'.Y.Y.Y.’.Y.' Pietro  Audis'o 

i.'lMltiieer  Charles  Hargreaves 

VaehulaT;  Gasu.n  Maitln 

V-1  T'  carl  lleger 

Srhivartz  .'.'...Bernhard  Heldenrekh 

r.0,'1  Albert  P.elss 

E?n  Nachtwadhter Antonio  Phd-Corsl 

Conductor.  Arturo  Toscanini. 


••  me  Meistersinger,”  ns  if  is  performed 
| at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  has  in 
I recent  years  been  one  of  Lite  most  notable 
i productions  to  be  heard  there— one  that 
‘ is  in  many  respects  almost  an  Ideal  fui- 
i fllment  of  Wagner's  intentions  as  em- 
I bodied  in  this  music  drama.  It  was  given 
! there  last  e.vening  for  the  first  time  tins 
| season— a late  addition  to  the  repertory 
as  It  has  been  for  the  last  two  vea!‘®' 
Two  seasons  ago  its  direction  was  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  Toscanini,  and  ho  again 
1,hs  it  There  Is  room  for  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  his  .cadlng  of  the  work  In 
o«Ttain  particulars,  as  there  has  been  In 
the  past.  Hut  it  can  ha^,J'.h^c rfchesf 
that  this  reading  is  one  of  the  rhhest. 

1 fullest,  most  entrancing  musical  beaut>. 
Tt  lias  exquisite  finish  and  a Pcrfec  I 
balance  and  adjustment  of  the  orchestra 
components  that  gve  it  ® 
golden  euphony,  and  that  bring  al 
uppermost  the  melody  that  sing, 
swells  through  the  score.  Tho  melodic 
Inn  is  beautifully  preserved.  Some  or 
Mr.  Toscaninis  tempos  seem  somewhat 
f'l';*  and  his  treatment  of  some  of  tne 
scenes  of  cotoiedv  is  a little  unyielding 
His  attention  is ‘directed,  perhaps,  mor 
Ito  the  nurelv  musical  side  of  tne  worn 
‘ to Ptho  dramatic.  But  this  U of  sur- 


tlHTl  10  mo  UMUiiauv.. 

nacslnir  beauty,  and  many  of  t no  seen-* 
have  scarcely  been  done  better,  as  that  of 
the  riot  at  tho  end  of  the  second  act 


Wagner’s  immortal  musical  comedy,  1 
“Die  Meistersinger  von  Ntirnberg,”  was  | 
reached  last  evening  in  the  course  of  j 
events  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
That  hearings  of  tnis  masterpiece  pro-  | 
riuce  different  degrees  of  pleasure  among  1 
auditors  is  a trite  fact,  which  might  be  . 
permitted  to  pass  without  note  were  it  , 
not  that  the  occasion  to  insist  once  again 
upon  the  considerat  ion  ol  an  opera  as  0 
work  of  art  and  not  a mere  amusement 
should  not  be  passed. 

If  Wagner  had  aimed  only  at  making 
pretty  melodies  there  are  surely  enough 
in  this  score  to  delight  any  music  lover  j 
who  is  not  wed  for  life  to  the  primitive 
dance  rhythms  and  elementary  har- 
monies of  the  early  writers.  Fortunately 
some  have  had  opportunity  to  listen  to 
ihe  strange  fancies  of  Strauss  and  De- 
bussy. and  to  these  the  melos  of  Wagner 
is  as  clear,  as  brilliant  and  vitalizing  as 
the  sunlight  itself. 

But  “Die  Meistersinger”  seeks  some- 
thing larger  than  the  mere  tickling  of 
ears,  and  if  it  calls  upon  us  to  approach 
it  also  with  the  understanding  we  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame  if  we  refuse  to 
do  this  and  find  as  a result  that  we  fail 
to  get  complete  satisfaction  from  the 
work. 

In  the  present  day  performances  of 
“Die  Meistersinger”  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  there  is  no  want  of  insist- 
ence on  the  seqsuous  charms  of  the  melo- 
dies. The  opera  is  conducted  by  Mr. 
Toscanini,  to  whom  the  pages  of  the  music 
are  indeed  an  open  book,  but  to  whom 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  truly  German 
comedy  must  remain  a sealed  volume. 
Whatever  there  is  of  suavity,  of  sweet- 
ness. of  sheer  joy  in  the  glory  of  sound 
in  all  this  work  that  indeed  Mr.  Tosca- 
nini conveys  to  the  hearer  with  masterly , 
skill.  But  the  Teutonic  stratum  of  the! 
drama  often  is  buried  beneath  splendid 
Italian  flowers. 

To  the  average  opera  goer,  whose  heart 
is  eager  for  the  ravishments  of  vocal 
tone  and  desires  little  else.  Mr.  Tosca- 
nini's is  the  ideal  reading,  and  indeed 
its  beauties  appeal  even  to  those  who 
cherish  the  German  conception.  When 
the  cast  is  composed  of  singers  who  can 
follow  where  Mr.  Toscanini  leads  much 
delight  results.  . 

When  there  is,  as  sometimes  is  the 
case  a contest  between  German  ideals 
on  tlie  stage  and  kalian  in  the  orchestra 
the  results  are  not  so  satisfactory.  But 
on  the  whole  the  “Meistersinger”  as  now 
given  at  the  Metropolitan  is  still  a mighty 
creation  and  brings  joy  to  thousands. 

The  audience  which  heard  it  last  night 
was  not  large  enough  to  crowd  the  house,] 
but  something  may  be  attributed  to  the 
weather.  The  cast  was  one  ol  merit  it 
not  of  entire  distinction  and  the  perform- 
ance had  a fine  spirit  of  sincerity.  Mostl 
of  those  concerned  in  it  had  been  heard 
in  the  same  roles  before,  but  there  were 
three  m w impersonations.  Of  these  the 
most  important  was  Hermann  Weil  s 
Hans  Sachs , which  was  commendable. 

Mr.  V\  eil  was  a somewhat  dry  and  anx- 
ious interpreter  of  the  cobbler  poet  and 
r.here  was  in  his  Sachs  little  of  the  unction 
and  good  humor  associated  with  the 
character  as  set  forth  by  Wagner.  In 
the  singing  there  was  a want  of  suavity. 
But  the  impersonation  had  sincerity, 
dignity  and  consistency. 

Mr.  Griswold’s  Pogner  was  excellent 
in  both  song  and  action,  and  Mr.  Hin- 
shaw’s  vocal  style  and  clear  enunciation 
fitted  perfectly  the  role  of  Kothner^  Miss 
Oestirin  as  f?r a,  Carl  Jorn  as  Wallher, 
Florence  Wickham  as  Magdalena,  Albert 
Reiss  as  David  and  Otto  Gontz  in  his 
inimitable  delineation  of  Bicknaesser  were 
the  other  principals.  Ihe  orchestra 
played  with  great  beauty  of  tone  and  polish 
of  style  and  the  choristers  discharged 
their  duties  capably. 


ofJHerman  Well  and  the  Pogner  of  Putnam 
Griswold  were  new  to  New  York.  Mr.  Weil 
was  properly  philosophic  and  sang  effec- 
tively, but  there  was  little  unction  in  his 
impersonation.  He  was  an  Intellectual  shoe- 
maker, but  his  Intellect  was  dryer  than 
might  have  been  necessary.  Mr.  Griswold's 
superb  voice,  with  his  skill  in  song,  made 
his  Pogner  a figure  to  be  remembered.  Miss 
Destinn's  Eva  Is  always  admirable,  though 
attimes  a little  heavy,  while  others  well 
known  and  justly  admired  were  the  David 
of  the  Inimitable  Albert  Keiss,  the  Koth- 
ner of  William  Hlnshaw.  and  the  Magda- 
lene of  Mrs.  Wickham. 

But  the  real  star  of  last  night’s  perform- 
ance was  Otto  Gorltz,  whose  Beckmesser 
Is  a figure  which,  for  sheer  comedy— com- 
edy of  figure,  of  action,  of  song— has  never 
been  surpassed  on  the  Metropolitan  stage. 
The  world  is  broad,  opera  singers  are 
many,  but  of  Otto  Goritz  there  Is  only  one. 
Mr.  Jorn  was  In  unusually  good  voice  as 
Walter,  and  sang  the  Prize  Song  most 
charmingly. 

Mr.  Toscanini  conducted  with  lightness, 
with  charm,  with  authority.  Perhaps  there 
are  In  the  expanse  of  broad  humor  places 
where  Mr.  Toscanini's  delicacy  of  feeling 
refines  too  much  the  hearty  German  laugh 
but  In  the  tenderest  passages,  above  all  in 
the  love  music,  Ills  mastership  is  supreme 


being  the  soloist;  Strauss's  “Feuersn 
love  scene,  and  Berlioz’s  “Harold 
Italy"  symphony,  in  which  Josef  Kovt 
played  the  viola  obbligato. 

This  is  not  a programme  calling 
profound  discussion.  The  Brahms  va 
tions  are  not  heard  as  often  as  they  u 
to  be  in  the  days  when  Theodore  Thoi 
ruled  the  destines  of  orchestral  mi 
in  this  town.  Conductors  in  these  d 
are  fond  of  seeking  for  novelties,  1 
they  labor  often  in  vain. 

The  old  music  of  this  sound  and 
teresting  type  is  left  to  the  mercies 
the  younger  organizations  now  spring 
up  all  over  the  West,  but  even  theyhan 
after  the  fleshpots  of  Strauss.  Ev< 
conductor  who  is  aiming  to  becomt 
star  hastens  to  give  a “reading”  of 
“Don  Juan"  or  in  the  current  seaso  I 
of  the  “Death  and  Transfiguration.”  I 
Meanwhile  the  St.  Anthony  variatk 
ave  had  a rest,  and  last  evening  It 
prtainly  did  sound  good.  Mr.  Sell 
lays  well  upon  the  'cello,  and  his  oft 
ig’s  were  received  with  gratitude 
lie  audience.  Mr.  Kovarik  was  an  ■ 
^resting  singer  of  the  wandering  Har<I 
1 the  characteristic  creation  of  Hec 
lerlioz. 
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AN  OPERATIC  SINGER. 


ZOELLNER  QUARTET  CONCERT. 

The  Zoellner  Quartet,  composed  of  four 
members  of  one  family,  gave  a concert 
last  night  in  Carnegie  Lyceum.  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  Fosch’s  ‘‘Sonata  a 
Quatlro,"  Binding's  "Serenade,"  Op.  92,  and 
Beethoven’s  Quartet  in  E flat  major,  Op. 
74.  The  soloist  was  Miss  Marlon  May, 
contralto,  who  sang  Bemberg’s  "La  Mort 
de  Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  " 'Tis  Snowing  , 
also  two  songs  by*  Halle  and  MacDowell. 
Miss  May’s  voice  is  of  pleasing  quality 
and  she  sang  her  songs  with  feeling  and 
expression.  The  audience  was  of  good  size. 


Wt Vlk  lCl  /'*- 


The  final  concert  in  the  series  for 
which  The  World  gave  a fund  of  $10,000, 
took  place  last  night  in  Columbia  Hall, 


Richmond  HMi,  L.  I„  in 


“DIE  MEISTERSINGER”  SUNG 


Otto  Goritz  Real  Star  of  Wag- 


Th'ere  were  some  new  appearances  in 

8E  j for^ihe  'r'rst  US  ’ °er’s  Comi  cOpera 

intelligent  Impersonation,  and  mani  o.  1 - | . 
details  were  excellent  in  conception  and 
tt  their  relation  to  the  who.e. 


with  the  Richmond  Hill  Choral  Club.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  it  wa.s  not  given  in  _ 
the  largest  auditorium  In  tho  city  so  that 
the  largest  possible  audience  could  have 
enjoyed  a performance  that  rivalled  the 
best  of  a similar  character  given  any- 
where. 

As  It  was,  close  to  1,500  persons,  as 
many  as  could  safely  be  crowded  into 
the  hall,  tried  to  make  up  by  their  en- 
thusiasm for  the  thousands  who  were 
disappointed  in  not  being'  able  to  obtain 
tickets.  "The  Messiah."  the  famous  ova-  j 
torio  that  has  been  such  a favorite  for 
so  many  years,  was  the  feature  of  the 
affair.  It  was  sung  by  a chorus  of  one 
hundred,  with  Miss  Marie  Stoddart,  Mrs. 
Etta  Burgess  Nobbes,  Henry  D.  Bastow 
and  W.  J.  Coulson,  soloists.  The  New 
York  City  Orchestra  took  the  instrumen- 
tal parts. 

Walter  H.  Robinson,  the  conductor, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  masterly 
direction  of  the  oratorio.  The  chorus 
sang  with  a decision  and  intelligence 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a met- 
ropolitan organization.  It  is  rarely,  In 
fact,  that  any  choral  organization  has 
attained  such  splendid  results  as  were 
achieved  last  night.  The  success  of  the 
performance  should  be  encouraging  to 
similar  choral  societies  in  suburban 
sections,  since  the  one  at  Richmond 
Hill  has  shown  that  It  can  stand  with 
the  best  In  the  larger  centres. 

Massed  on  the  stage  on  raised  seats 
back  of  the  orchestra,  the  women  all 
In  white,  the  choral  society  made  a pic- 
ture that  was  as  fine  In  Its  way  as  the 
quality  of  the  music. 

Equally  notable  was  the  orchestral,- 
programme  given  by  the  orchestra 
undt|  the  direction  of  Prof.  Henry  T. 
Fie-CK.  who  has  so  ably  conducted  The 
World  series.  Every  number  was  ren- 
dered with  great  spirit  and  a degree 
of  finish  that  attested  the  great  care 
that  has  been  taken  by  Prof.  Fleck  In  I 
perfecting  Ms  organization. 

This  was  tHe  programme: 

"Midsummer  Night's  Dream Mendelssohn 

».  Asa's  Death Gri.  s 

h.  Anitra's  Dance  awy; 

Soli-rao.  "Midsummer  Night  s Dream  Mendelsso.io 


lumbia  nan.  u;  . v h.’  , 

. ne-ation  I M called  upon  to  stand  still  and  sing  to  ti 
c 1 * I dccrtinnaniiripnl.  n nifinn  reveal  such 


ilmo.  Gcrvlllc-Rcache  Delivers  Son 
From  Carnegie  Hall  Platform. 

Manifold  were  the  musical  joys 
resterday,  but  chief  among  them  v 
he  song  recital'of  Mme.  Gerville-Reat 
vhich  smote  the  atmosphere  in  Carnet 
Jail.  This  eminent  contralto,  erstwh 
>ne  of  the  idols  of  Oscar  Hammersteii 
Manhattan  Opera  House  and  now  t 
irima  donna  contralto  of  the  omnivoro 
Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera  Compar 
las  hitherto  spared  music  lovers  t 
aecessity  of  considering  her  when  u| 
iprotected  by  an  orchestra  and  backed 
painted  scenery. 

But  like  many  other  opera  singers  s 
has  her  lovely  ambitions  and  one  of  the. 
is  to  lay  hands  upon  the  concert  stajl 
Few  opera  singers  have  succeeded  1 
carrying  artistic  conviction  with  the 
when  they  have  come  out  from  behii 
the  footlights.  Most  of 
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accompaniment  of  a piano,  reveal  such 
poverty  of  vocal  art  that  the  heartlei 
truth  is  made  known,  to  wit,  that  the  j 
stage  success  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
ability  to  emit  vast  volumes  of  astonis  I 
ing  sound. 

Mme.  Gerville-Reache  rejoices  in  tl| 
possession  of  a voice  of  great  pow 
and  sound  qualities.  She  poured  it  o 
yesterday  wit h reckless  prodigality.  SI 
filled  the  air  with  sonorous  tones  and  il 
people  rejoiced  greatly.  But  the  sensith 
listener  waited  vainly  for  some  revelatio 
of  poetic  insight  or  refinement  of  voc  [ M 
style.  It  was  very  operatic  song  reeitir  ™ 
and  it  was  much  applauded.  And  th; 
is  the  whole  story. 
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YESTERDAY  AT  THE  OPER/R 
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"Hacnsel  untl  Gretel"  and  “La  Boheme  I 
Occupy  (he  Metropolitan. 

There  were  two  performances  at  tl  II 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterda  1 
In  the  afternoon  there  was  a speci  1 
matinee  of  Humperdinck’s  beautiff 
Hansel  und  Gretel.”  The  audience  w; 
fairly  large  and  many  children  were  pe 
l raitted  to  consider  this  bewitching  music 
version  of  “The  Babes  in  the  Wood 
The  case  was  that  usually  associated  wii 
the  opera  in  its  recent  performance 
but  them  was  a new  conductor  in  tl 
person  of  Hans  Morgenstern,  who  a- 
quitted  himself  creditably  of  his  duties. 

In  the  evening  “La  Boheme”  was  prof 
fened  to  the  subscribers  with  Geraldii 
Farrar  in  her  familiar  impersonation  c 
Mimi.  Ihe  principal  men  weie  M 
Martin  as  Bodol'o,  Mr.  Gilly  as  Marcell, 
and  Mr.  [ck*  Segurola  as  Collinc.  Thei 
was  a new  Musette  in  the  person  of  Lcnor 
Sparkes.  Mr.  Martin  was  suffering  froij 
hoarseness. but  clung  manfully  to  the  pitc| 
and  sang  with  much  grace  of  style.  Mn- 
Farrar  was  in  excellent  voice  and  san; 
well  throughout  the  evening. 

Miss  Sparkes,  who  has  done  man 
small'  roles  extremely  well,  achieved 
decided  success  as  Musetta.  Her  cleai 
penetrating  tones  were  excellently  suite 
to  the  music,  especially  in  the  second  aci 
in  which  she  sang  her  solo  capitally  an- 
easily  dominated  th<  finale. 
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anri  'Dle  Meistersjnger  von  Ntirnberg.”  prince 
. ..  whole.  But  Mr.  of  all  comic  operas,  received  its  first  pro- 

M oil'  dri 1 u'’i  lay  much  emphasis  on  the  Ruction  of  the  season  last  night  at  the 
iV«  01  k d - lniii  " s'  J geniality,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  the  house 
" C'emikhllri- silt,  >1  ’ ' v}),/ was  was  crowded.  "Die  Meistersinger”  Is  a work 

&STb  *or  that  appeals  to  others  than  the  perfect 

wore  ihe»e  qualities  prominent  'n  Wagnerites,  for  its  humor  and  its?  melody 

singing  Mr (Put™*'; are  universal,  and  no  Bernard  Shaw  Is 

JSsT powers  in  both  singing  and  imper-  meeded  to  expound  it6  esoteric  meanings  or 
sonatlon:  amiable  in  feeling  and  sune  | Q nd  socialistic  philosophies  that  the 
With  a noble  aivl  heauiifin  l",,','al,(  I composer  himself  probably  never  dreamed 

Shaw's  "Kothrfer^deseiwes  /'a  - r-  iVvof.  PFor  "Die  Meistersinger"  is  of  the  soil, 
excellent  slities:  it  will  d"  ;"o.e,  chjW  o£  good  0ij  red  Mother  Earth,  a 

v ten  he  ha*  gained  great  c ■ ”>  'child  whose  song  and  whose  laughter  is  as 

fluency  In  1 e part.  spontaneous  and  as  effervescent  as  the 

of  earth  itself 


_ inaeisso.io 

Dance“or  the  Hours . . . 7 PonchKli 

Later  this  month,  at  a dale  yet  to 
b«  determined,  an  extra  concert  will  be 
given  to  mark  the  opening  of  a new 
school  in  the  Washington  Square  sec- 
tion. 


'mme.gerville-reache  sing 


Wick  i ‘l°!  )/v 


Contralto  in  Recital  of  Germa 
Frehch,  and  English  Songs. 

Mme.  Gerville-Reache,  first  introduc 
to  New  York  by  Hr.  Hammerstein, 


rvniiv  c ‘ti  to  .New  tone  oy  Hr.  j-iammersiem, 

THF  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT  ! member  of  his  opera  company  as  long 

* n‘L  * it  lasted,  and  since  then  a member  of  > . 

..  . Dippel  s company  in  Chicago  and  Phil  i 

Brahms's  St.  Anthony  ana  > ■ 1 delphia,  Is  the  latest  recruit  among  ope 

Most  Important  Number.  'singers  who  desire  to  be  known  also 

The  programme  of  the  Philharmonic!  singers  of  songs.  She  gave  a song 
Society’s  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  last;  cita!  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnet 
evening  comprised  Mozart's  “MagilHall.  where  an  audience  of  considers! 
Flute"  overture  Brahms’s  variationtj  numbers  and  friendliness  heard  her.  H 


•springs 


Flute”  overture,  Brahms  s vanauon  “ 

I on  the  “Chorale  St.  Antoni,”  two  solo  programme  was  made  up  of  Ge 
I on  tne  cuoraie  o ^ French,  Italian,  and  English  songs. 


( 


at  Its'  best.  There  have  been 
' her  operatic  performances  when 
h-i:,  had  much  less  freshness,  color,  and 
"<  than  It  did  yesterday.  It  has  the 
■'•'Uest  beauty  In  its  middle  register, 
her  deep  tones,  the  tones  of  a 
contralto,  such  as  are  seldom  heard, 

\ • r\  effective  and  cannot  fall  to  im\ 
s.5  t he  listener. 

Jti  •.  Gerville-Rgache,  like  many  opera 
-■  r.',  i>  not  full v at  home  in  the  (lo- 
in of  heder  singing;  and  in  her  German 
i^s  especially  there  was  something  to 
desired  in  the  matter  of  style.  This 
y bo  said  of  Brahms’s  “ Sapphische 
h ” and  Schumann's  ” Ich  Grolle 
•ln.  ' which  latter  she  sang  with  d$a- 
[tic*  intention,  extenmng  to  her  bearing 
I gesture,  and  which  she  repeated, 
pro  was  a nearer  approach  to  the  true 
le  of  the  music  in  Schubert’s  “ Der  Tod 
l das  Madchen.” 

mong  her  songs  was  the  Aria  di 
if  esa,"  (which  she  sang  well  and  with 
Ich  sincerity,)  ordinarily  set  down,  as 
J as  on  her  programme,  as  by  Alessan- 
I Strarlella.  Tt  is  not  by  this  seven- 
lot  h century  Italian  composer,  as  is  evi- 
■ t from  its  style,  but  is  by  cither  Ros- 
1 or  a French  composer  of  the  nine- 
lit  h century  named  Niedermeyer— in- 
stigators are  not  agreed.  There  was 
lb  a song  called  “ Addio,”  by  Atillio 
■eili,  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Chi- 
o-Philadelphia  Opera  Company,  dedi- 
to  Mme.  Gerville-R6ache.  In 
vier  Theroux’s  ” Le  Nil  **  a violin  obli- 
o was  played  by  Antonio  Ferrara- 
printed  slip  in  the  programme  stated 
t at  the  last  moment  the  “ Society  des 
eurs,  Compositeurs,  et  Editeurs  de 
sique.”  whose  American  agent  dis- 
ed  so  much  activity  recently,  had  in- 
>osed  with  a demand  for  royalty  on 
singing  of  an  air  from  Debussy’s 
Enfant  Prodigue  ” and  Reynaldo 
in's  “ D’ITne  Prison.”  It  was  further 
ed  that,  rather  than  submit  to  such 
iqultous  imposition.”  Mme.  Gerville- 
che  would  withdraw  the  two  songs 
n the  programme.  The  agent  of  the 
ety  was  said  to  have  thought  better 
it  later,  and  to  have  withdrawn!  his 
land. 


; E PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

'!:art,  Brahms.  Strauss, and  Berlioz 
! Played — Leo  Schulz  Soloist. 

fie  Philharmonic  Society’s  programme 
jt  s fifteenth  concert,  given  last  evening 
1 arnesie  Hall,  contained  a number  of 
j r estral  compositions  that  do  not  often 
pkar  now  on  concert  programmes.  Mr. 
it  nskv  added  the  overture  to  “ Die 
Isberfldte  ” to  those  of  Mozart's  which 
.a?  recently  been  heard  In  concerts  here 
-<d  heard  with  much  pleasure.  It  was 
>1;  ed  with  brilliancy,  delicacy,  and  fin- 
si  and  moreover  with  a certain  zest  on 
h part  of  both  conductor  and  players 
made  it  especially  enjoyable  to  hear. 
Hire  was  also  Brahms's  set  of  varia- 
3 on  a theme  by  Haydn,  a delightful 
position  that  deserves  more  frequent 
inss  than  It  gets;  music  that  shows 
i of  Brahms’s  most  characteristic 
r in  the  form  of  the  variations,  his 
is  in  developing  beauty  in  luxurious! 
,dance,  and  diversity  of  expression 
'Ji  a chosen  theme.  Here,  too,  the  play-  \ 
of  the  orchestra  was  clear,  trans- 
nb  and  a true  exposition  of  the  in- 
vlual  beauty  of  Brahms’s  instrumen- 
i n,  so  exactly  fitted  to  the  musical: 
it  embodies. 

Te  love  scene  from  Strauss’s  opera, 
ijuersnot,”  was  repeated.  The  sym- 
y was  Berlioz’s  "Harold  in  Italy," 
the  viola  obligato  admirably  played 
Vlr.  KovariU.  first  viola  of  the  or- 
tra.  This  music,  too,  had  evidently 
carefully  and  devotedly  studied.  But 
poor  and.  dry  it  seems  as  music!  How 
rt.ain  is  Berlioz’s  touch  in  the  de- 
Mnent  of  his  ideas,  as  in  the  first 
-rnent  especially!  The  pious  duty  of 
al  rg  Berlioz’s  music  is,  fortunately, 
one  that  weighs  heavily  on  the  con- 
ce  of  orchestral  conductors. 

3 soloist  was  Leo  Schulz,  first 
st  of  the  orchestra,  who  played  Bar- 
; Adagio  op.  38,  and  Dvorak's  Rondo, 
94,  for  ’cello  and  orchestra.  Mr. 
lz  was  greeted  with  a great  and  dc- 
strativs  cordiality  by  the  audience 
left  him  in  no  doubt  as  to  where  lie 
in  their  esteem,  and  his  perform- 
was  received  with  an  equal  warmth, 
h it  fully  deserved.  Mr.  Schulz  plaved 
n artist,  a master,  with  great  finish 
yle,  a sincere  grasp  of  the  contents 
he  music,  and  with  rich  tone  and 
,n  phrasing.  But  the  music  he  placed 
regrettably  dry,  and  not  only  B'av- 
. but  also  Dvorak’s  seemed  already 
kied  and  aged.  As  there  was  recent 
ion  to  remark  here,  the  violoncellists 
n a far  worse  case  than  the  violin- 
in  respect  of  music  that  is  really  ! 
h their  attention. 

(tRVILLE-REACHE 
A RECITAL 


mer  Contralto  of  the  Manhattan 
Ipera  Company  Prsents  an  At- 
tractive Programme. 


j Hammerstotn  s ovetitiur  seasons  'aft  "The 
| Manhattan  Opera  House.  That  she  is 
j favorably  remembered  by  a large  pub- 
lic was  proved  by  the  abundant  audience 
that  greeted  her.  Conti’alt'i  are  rare, 
especially  as  most  of  them,  when  they 
reach  a certain  stage,  have  a trick  of 
tinning  themselves  into  bad  dramatic 
soprani.  The  reasons  for  this  frequent 
change  are  purely  artistic,  and  there  is 
no  case  on  record  in  which  a.  contralto 
became  a soprano  because  the  change 
involved  the  extension  of  her  repertoire 
and  the  increase  of  her  salary. 

Milo.  Gerville-Reaehe  has  resisted  the 
temptation,  and  consequently  one  was 
enabled  yesterday  to  enjoy  'to  the  full 
her  fine  voice,  her  power  of  dramatic 
interpretation,  her  handsome  face,  a 
peach-pink  dress  and  a Persian  and  glit- 
tering perispomenon  drawn  around  her 
raven  and  nocturnal  curls. 


tralto’s  programme  was  excessively  long, 
and  while  It  included  some  masterpieces, 
there  were  many  more  things  that  were  dis- 
tinctly the  contrary. 

Mme.  Gerville-Rfiache’s  voice  is  large  in 
size  and  fuir  and  rich  in  quality,  but  it  Is 
not  always  handled  with  the  greatest  skill 
In  emission.  While  she  can  express  emo- 
tion in  the  delivery  of  songs,  she  neverthe- 
less sounds  no  great  depths,  and  hence  the 
recital  became  to  a certain  extent  monoto- 
nous long  before  it  was  over.  Her  operatic 
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THE  SUNDAY  CONCERTS. 


BST  IN  DRAMATIC  SONGS 


•Ille.  Jeanne  Gerville-Reaehe  gave  a 
ital  of  song  yesterday  afternoon  at 
jfrnegie  Hall. 

if  lie.  Reache  will  be  remembered  as 
of  the  half  dozen  contralti  who  lent 
- sonorous  aid  during  Mr.  Oscar 


Sang:  in  Many  Languages. 

She  sang  in  a variety  of  languages, 
but — not  unnaturally — was  most  at  home 
in  her  own.  She  did  thoroughly  well  in 
the  Sapphische  Ode  of  Brahms.  ‘Teh 
Grolle  Nieht”  so  struck  the  fancy  of  the 
auditors  that  she  was  compelled  to  re- 
peat it.  Her  version  of  Alessandro 
Stradella’s  ‘‘Pieta  Signor"  showed  con- 
siderable command  over  the  finesses  of 
singing.  ‘‘Chi  sa  legare,  sa  cantare"  is 
an  old  and  valuable  proverb  among  sing- 
ing teachers.  Mile.  Gerville-Reaehe 
does  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  me- 
dium and  the  lower  parts  of  her  voice 
are  by  far  the  finest.  Indeed,  tire  chest 
notes  are  almost  marvelous  because  of 
their  breadth  and  their  thrilling  musical 
effect.  It  was  by  means  of  songs  that 
discovered  these  qualities  that  she  es- 
, tablished  herself  most  firmly  in  the  af- 
■ feetions  of  her  hearers.  Her  high  notes 
, need  development,  but  they  are  not, 
naturally,  forcible  or  on  a plane  with 
; the  rest  of  her  beautiful  voice. 

Rest  in  Romantic  Songs. 

The  more  romantic  a song  was  the 
better  she  rendered  it.  This  is  the  act- 
ress in  her,  and  she  always  could  act 
with  her  voice. 

Before  the  concert  began  the  busy 
familiars  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  French  Music  forced  her  to 
eliminate  two  numbers  from  her  pro- 
gramme, one  by  Debussy  and  another  b 
Halm.  But  as  songs  by  Saint-Saens, 
by  bauro.  by  Chaminade.  Erlanger  and 
even  by  Marion  Eugenie  Bauer  remained 
nobody  suffered  acutely.  Even  if  they 
had  Dr.  Rambaud  was  present  ready  to 
administer  an  anaesthetic. 


p iqj  i ->t—  — 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 


Yesterday’s  Concerts  and  Operas. 

The  most  enthusiastic  applause  at  Iasi 
night’s  Philharmonic  concert  was  that 
which  followed  Leo  Schulz's  playing  of  Bar- 
giel’s  “Adagio,”  op.  38,  and  Dvorak’s  charm- 
ing "Rondo,”  op.  94.  The  sterling  ’cellist 
was  called  back  to  the  stage  to  bow  five 
or  six  times,  and  the  ovation  was/  perfectly 
genuine  and  sincere.  Mr.  Schulz  deserved 
every  bit  of  it.  too,  for  he  playhd  with 
exquisite  artistic  finish,  with  smooth  and 
velvety  tone,  good  intonation,  and  warmth  o! 
sentiment.  The  Bargiel  number  seems  to 
be  about  all  that  remains  of  that  composer’s 
productions ; Mr.  Schulz  made  the  most  of 
It.  The  Dvordk  was  a real  delight. 

It  cannot  be  said  that,  as  far  as  the  rest 
of  the  programme  went,  the  concert  was 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  of  the  season. 
Mr.  Stransky  has  given  his  hearers  so  many 
good  things  of  late  that  the  contrast  ap- 
pealed all  the  more  strongly.  The  concert 
began  with  the  “Magic  Flute”  overture — 
splendidly  played — and  included  Brahms’s 
Variations  on  a theme  by  Haydn,  the  love 
scene  from  Strauss’s  “Feuersnot,”  and  Ber- 
lioz’s "Harold  In  Italy”  symphony.  With 
the  performance  of  the  orchestra  there  is 
occasion  for  no  fault  finding.  The  Berlioz 
symphony  was  played  with  devotion,  -and  the 
last  movement  was  given  with  much  fire. 
The  viola  solo  was  very  well  done  by  J.  J. 
Kovarik.  But  whatever  interest  the  sym- 
phony may  command  from  the  point  of  view 
of  form  and  orchestral  technic,  its  musical 
ideas  are  exceedingly  tenuous,  and  there  <s 
much  of  it  that  is  merely  hollow  and  empty. 
Berlioz’s  ambitions  outran  his  creative 
faculty.  As  for  the  Brahms  variations,  they 
require  for  their  enjoyment  a very  perfect 
Brahmsite,  indeed.  To  those  who  demand 
something  higher  in  music  than  mere  me- 
chanical manipulation  of  themes  they  are — 
except  for  a detail  or  two — dull,  stale,  and 
unprofitable.  Though  Mr.  Stransky  made  as 
much  of  them  as  can  well  be  made,  they 
were  scarcely  received  with  overwhelming 
favor. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a large  audi- 
ence in  Carnegie  Hall  for  the  song  recital 
of  Mme.  Gerville-Rdache.  The  French  con- 


Kichard  Strauss  Played  by  Philharmonic 
and  Symphony  Societies. 

At  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
(the  Philharmonic  Society  gave  the  last 
of  its  regular  series  of  Sunday  ebneerts. 
work  is  more  truly  representative  of  her  ; (The  programme  comprised  the  “Corsair” 
abilities.  The  singer  received  flowers  in  ! Joverture  of  Berlioz,  four  songs  by  Wolf- 
abundance,  and  had  to  give  a number  of  >Ferrari,  Strauss's  “Death  and  (Trans- 
encores. 

At  the  Metropolitan,  two  operas  were 
given  yesterday.  In  the  afternoon  an  au- 
dience of  adults  and  young  folks  enjoyed  a 
performance  of  “Hansel  and  Gretel,”  with 
the  usual  excellent  cast,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Hans  Morgenstern.  In  the  evening 
“La  Boheme”  was  sung  by  Mmes.  Farrar 
and  Sparkes,  Messrs.  Martin,  Gilly,  Pini- 
Corsi,  De  Segurola. 


MME.  FREMSTAD  IS 
/*.  HEARD  AS  ARMIDE 


Caruso  the  Renaud  of  Gluck’s  Opera 
, and  Mine.  Homer  Has  the 
Hole  of  Hate. 

(Bucks  spectacular  opera,  “Armide  ” 
K On!atewaSt  DiSht  at  the  Metropol- 
ame?n  /b’H0USe-  The  east  was  the 

as  RePngUdati0n  of 

(as  Reuaud,  and  Olive  i neara 

to  a Style  of  song  older  and 


Arturo  Toscanini  conducted. 
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YESTERDAY  AT  THE  OPERA. 


Wagner  Drama  In  the  Afternoon  and 
Verdi  in  the  Evening. 

j The  matinee  audience  at  the  Metro- 
| poiitan  Opera  House  yesterday  had  an 
j opportunity  to  contemplate  the  beauties 
and  the  mysteries  of  Wagner’s  “Die 
Walkiire.”  It  was  the  third  performance 
of  the  familiar  work  in  the  course  of  the 
current,  season . It  had  been  given  once  in 
the  afternoon  as  a.  part  of  the  annual 
presentation  of  “Der  Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen”  and  again  for  the  delectation 
| of  a Monday  night  audience  which  re- 
ceived it  with  giad  acclamations.  The 
only  important  changes  in  the  cast  yes- 
terday were  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Jorn 
as  Siegmund  and  Mr.  Griswold  as  Wotan. 

The  American  bass  had  not  hitherto 
been  heard  as  the  head  of  the  Norse 
I household  of  deities  and  indeed  it  was 
stated  that  he  had  sung  the  role  only 
once  before  in  his  career.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  he  will  sing  it  again.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold has  some  high  qualifications  for  the 
part.  He  has  a voice  of  noble  quality 
and  sonority,  a broad  and  musical  style 
and  great  dignity  of  carriage.  His 
Wotan  made  a thoroughly  favorable  im- 
pression. His  last  scene  was  especially 
admirable. 

Mme.  Gadski  returned  to  the  company 
after  a concert  tour  of  three  weeks.  Her 
travels  seemed  not  to  have  wea.ried  her 
powerful  voice  and  her  delivery  of  that 
characteristic  piece  of  "Wagnerian  bra- 
vura, the  Valkyr’s  cry,  was  brilLiant. 
In  the  subsequent  passages,  demanding 
more  dignity  than  brilliancy,  she  was  also 
admirable. 

Jn  the  evening  the  house  was  crowded 
for  Verdi’s  “Aida.”  Mme.  Dest.inn  re- 
peated her  most  excellent  impersonation 
of  the  heroine.  The  Amneris  was  Maria, 
Claessens  of  the  Boston  company  and 
formerly  a member  of  the  Metropolitan 
forces.  " The  unhappy  Egyptian  soldier 
Rhadame 8 had  >0,  stalwart  representative 
in  Mr.  Slezak,  whose  vigorous  singing 
was  much  appluaded . Mr.  Gilly,  whose 
(singing  has  improved  since  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  was  a competent 
Amonasro.  Mr.  Didur  as  the  High  Priest, 
(Mr.  Rossi  as  the  King  and  Miss  Case  as 
(the  Priestess  were  the  other  members  of 
the  cast.  Mr.  Sturani  conducted. 


figuration,’  an  air  irom  Charpentier’s 
opera  “Louise”  and  Tschaikowsky’s  fourth 
symphony.  The  solo  singer  was  Mme. 
Frances  Aida,  prima  donna  soprano  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House:  * 

In  this  imposing  array  of  musical 
offerings  there  was  nothing  of  a nature 
to  excite  the  nations.  The  four  songs  of  ; 
jMr.  Wolf -Ferrari  had  certain  charming: 
characteristics  and  carried  with  them  j 
that  individuality  of  style  which  marks  ! 
| much  of  this  writer's  music.  The  other! 
numbers  on  the  programme  had  all  been  j 
heard  often  enough  to  be  familiar  to  j 
concertgoers,  and  Mr.  Stransky’s  inter-  ! 
pretation  of  the  Strauss  tone  poem  was  i 
described  only  a.  few  days  ago  after  its  j 
disclosure  at  a Thursday  evening  concert,  j 
The  Symphony  Society  entertained  an  ! 
j audience  of  moderate  size  at  the  Century  j 
Theatre  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  ; 

I nothing  of  large  interest  in  this  concert  ! 
either.  Mr.  P&mrosch  had  announced  1 
Rubinstein’s  “Ocean"  symphony,  but  at! 

, a late  hour  he  removed  it  and  put  on  1 
i Mozart’s  “Jupiter”  symphony,  which  I 
probably  gave  the  audience  as  muoh  j 
pleasure  as  the  other  one  could  have  ! 
given. 

I , . George  Barrere,  the  flutist,  exhibited 
ms  admirable  technic  and  elegant  style 
m two  highly  unimportant  trifles,  a ro- 
1 ^ 1 y Saint-Saens  and  a scherzo  by 

; idor . The  concert  was  effectively  con-  i 
I eluded  with  Richard  Straus’ss  early  I 
work,  “Aus  Italian.”  It  was  excellently! 

| performed.  j 

YESTERDAY’S  MUSIC  NOTES 

Philharmonic  and  Symphony 
Society  Concerts. 

The  Sunday  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  given  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  contained  only  vocal  numbers 
which  were  novel.  They  were  four  songs 
i by  Wolf-Ferrari,  originally  composed  with 
I pianoforte  accompaniment,  but  orches- 
trated for  Mme.  Alda,  who  sang  them.  The  j 
printed  copies  give  no  Indication  of  the 
authorship  of  the  poems,  but  they  have  a 
quaint  mediseval  flavor,  which  the  com- 
poser followed  in  their  setting.  The  mu- 
sical idioms  of  centuries  that  are  past  seem 
not  only  familiar,  but  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  Signor  Wolf-Ferrari,  to  Judge  by  his 
operas;  and  they  were  particularly  effective 
in  these  beautiful  songs,  all  but  the  last  of 
which  Mme.  Alda  sang  with  considerable 
skill,  without  calling  to  her  aid  the  old  j 
I style  of  unaffected  cantilena  which  they! 
seem  to  require  and  on  which  their  chief  I 
| charm  depends.  Later  she  was  called  on 
for  the  somewhat  overworked  air,  “Depuis 
le  jour,”  from  Charpentier’s  “Louise.”  The 
orchestral  numbers  were  the  overture  ‘ Le 
Corsair,”  by  Berlioz;  Strauss’s  “Death  and 
Transfiguration”  and  Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth  symphony,  all  of  which  had  recently 
been  heard  at  Philharmonic  concerts. 

The  sturdy  feature  of  the  Symphony  so- 
ciety’s concert  at  the  Century  Theatre, 
given  simultaneously  with  that  of  the 
Philharmonic,  was  Mozart's  so-called  “Ju- 
piter” symphony,  which  had  been  substi- 
tuted  for  Rubinstein’s  “Ocean,"  an- 
nounced last  week.  After  it  came  a couple 
of  flute  solos,  played  with  so  much  rau- 
sicianly  taste  as  well  as  skill  by  M.  Bar- 
rSre  as  to  make  one  forget  the  traditional  j 
prejudice  against  the  flute  as  a solo  in- 
strument. So  far  as  the  public  was  con- 
cerned the  solos  seemed  to  be  the  most 
popular  feature  of  the  programme.  . At 
the  end  came  Richard  Strauss’s  sym-  I 
phonic  fantasia,  “Aus  Itaiien,”  a feature  I 
of  which  called  up  the  amusing  legal  con-  ( 
troversy  which  Mr.  Strauss's  publisher  j 
raised  a couple  of  years  ago  when  he  at-  | j 
tempted  to  prevent  the  publication  of  ! ' 
some  variations  in  which  the  composer  I , 
sought  to  pay  a tribute  to  Herr  Strauss  ! ! 
by  using  one  of  his  themes  episodically  in  I 5 j 
one  of  the  variations.  The  publisher  ap-h' 
' plied  for  a writ  of  injunction,  but  the  I 
court  decided  that  under  the  Prussian  law  ! Jj 
copyright  protection  extended  only  to  ! J ! 
I “melodies,”  and  that  the  theme  utilized  1 J j 
j was  not  a melody.  Of  course,  the  ques-  ; M 
|tion  had  not  been  raised  in  1886,  when  I | 
.Richard  Strauss  wrote  his  symphonic  fan-  ; f 
(tasia,  but  when  the  legal  question  was'  ! 


Mme.  Szumowska’s  Lesson  Recital. 

Mme.  Antoinette  Szumowska,  pianist, 
gave  her  second  “lesson  recital”  yesterday 

afternoon  at  the  Berkeley  Theatre.  The  _ 

first  part  of  Ireri entertainment  consisted  (.raised  he  might  modestly  have  recalled 


of  remarks  on  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  composers  represented  on  her  list 
and  on  the  phrasing  and  other  traits  of 
the  performance  of  their  music.  Her 
(programme  consisted  of  Mozart’s  ro- 
manza  in  A flat  and  fantasia  in  D minor, 
(Schumann’s  “Papiilons."  Chopin's F sharp 
nocturne.  D flat  prelude,  two  mazurkas 
and  the  A flat  polonaise. 


the  fact  that  he  had  asked  no  privilege  or 
permission  when  he  made  his  last  move- 
ment out  of  Denza’s  “Funiculi,  funicula,” 
which  Puccini  seems  also  to  have  had  in 


his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  Song  of  tho 
American  minstrel,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  created  homesickness  in  his  most 
amazing  American  opera  based  on  "Tho 
i Girl  of  the  Golden  West.”  But,  forgetting 


tiers  inchidC'l  Mr.  Betti's  .own*  "Are 
Marie,"  the  “Tannhaeuser”  march,  with 
its  fine  concluding  ensemble,  and  Ihe 
prologue  to  Boito’s  "Mofistofelc” — a 
stirring  composition — with  Adamo  Didus 
as  tlic  scoffing  liend. 

The  spinning  scene  from  “The  Flying 
Dutchman"  was  of  course  inevitable, 
IMiao.  Destinn  singing  Septa's  music. 


A w 


EDWIN  GRASSE’S  CONCERT. 


ail  this,  yesterday’s  music  was  thoroughly  Mme.  Destinn  also  sung  some  Puccini 


delightful  to  the  audiences 
cert  rooms. 


i both  con- 
H.  E.  K. 


| arias,  and  Lambert  Murphy  was  heard  in 
some  English  songs. 


The  Blind  Violinist  Warmly  Applauded 
by  an  Audience  of  Large  Size. 

It  is  somewhat,  difficult  to  tell  what 
concert  givers  mean  by  the  word  “re- 
cital” in  these  days.  It  used  to  mean  a 
performance  of  solo  numbers  or  songs  for 


Great  Audience 
Again  A pplauds 
Famous  Cantor 


The  Symphony  Society  was  heard  at  one  voice.  Nevertheless  the  programme 

. < i II  rl'knO  f r-  O * yin  lln#J  IP  min  Ann  nnn1..  /.n  i onto  * n m on  i of 


the  Century  Theatre, 


Mr.  Sirota  Sings  in  the  Hippodrome 
With  Cantors’  Association,  a 
■ Choir  and  Orchestra. 


The  audience  drawn  to  the  Hippodrome 
last  night  by  Mr.  Gerson  Sirota. 'the  fa- 
mous cantor  of  Warsaw,  was  one  of  the 
largest  that  hase  ever  gathered  in  that 
house  of  large  audiences.  It  overflowed 
to  scats  on  the  stage. 

Besides  the  star  cantor  himself,  Mr. 
William  Morris  had  obtained  the  Cantor's 
Association  of  America  and  Mr.  Nahaii 
Franko’s  orchestra,  the  former  conducted 
by  Mr.  Leon  M.  Kramer  and  the  latter  by 
Mr.  Vittorio  I’odesti,  and  there  was  a 
choir  of  men  and  boys  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  L.  Loew.  Thus  while  the  great 
cantor  was  the  centre  of  interest,  the 
programme  was  ample  and  varied. 

The  first  vocal  number  was  a solo  by 
Mr.  Sirota,  “L'dor  Modor”  (improvise 
tlon).  He  received  an  enthusiastic  wel- 
come and  both  this  and  his  subsequent 
numbers  were  followed  by  many  recalls. 
The  Cantors’  Association,  with  Mr.  R.  J 
Jacobson  as  tenor  soloist,  then  sang 
“Adonoy  Techorom,”  by  Mr.  D.  Nova 
kowsky,  and  the  Rev.  Bernard  Steinberg 
gave  “It  Is  Enough,"  from  “Elijah,”  con- 
tributions that  were  well  received. 

There  were  more  demonstrations  of  en- 
thusiasm after  Mr.  Sirota  and  the  choir 
led  by  Mr.  Loew  had  sung  tho  latter's 
"Weshomru"  and  “Kduschah  ” The  can- 
tor's voice  soared  above  the  chorus  and  a 
cadenza  In  "Kduschah"  was  forcefully  and 
brilliantly  delivered. 

The  cantor  was  first  herird  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  programme  in  “Koruz  m’ 
chomer,”  a piece  in  recitative  style,  which 
he  declaimed'  with  telling  effect.  Next  he 
sang  with  chorus  the  trist  "Vnsane- 
|Tokef.”  giving  it  with  profound  feeling 
and  ending  it  with  a ringing  high  note. 
I "Adonoy  Adonoy,"  by  Bernstein,  was  his 
iext  selection.  It  was  beautifulls-  dellv- 


George  Barrere,  first  flutist  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
the  soloist  at  yesterday  afternoon’s 
concert  of  this  organization  in  the 
Century  Theatre.  He  selected  two  small 
arid  brief  compositions,  but  they  were 
sufficient  to  permit  this  artist  to  dis- 
play his  interpretative  abilities  and  vir- 
tuosity. 

No  matter  what  piece  of  music  Mr. 
Barrere  undertakes  to  perform,  lie  never 
fails  to  command  respect-  His  tone  is  so 
mellow  and  of  such  wide  contrast— con- 
sidering the  flute's  limit  in  point  of 
power— that  simple  melodies  are  always 
a delight  wtlven  sung  through  the  medi- 
um of  his  instrument.  The  conclusion 
of  a Saint-Saens  Romance,  and  a Scher- 
zo by  Wldor,  brought  merited  applause 
for  the  soloist. 

The  Mozart  "Jupiter”  symphony  in  C 
opened  the  programme  and  was  the 
finest  composition  presented.  Its  classic 
beauty  and  perfection  of  form  were 
factors  appealing  to  the  many  lovers 
of  music  in  the  large  audience.  Waiter 
Damrosch  conducted  with  evident  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  and'  his  men  im- 
parted to  the  interpretation  a goodly 
measure  of  the  qualities  demanded. 
Three  of  the  four  musical  pictures  in 
Richard  Strauss’s  symphonic  fantasy. 
"From  Italy,”  closed  the  concert.  They 
were  "On  the  Roman  Campagna,”  "At  1 
the  Shore  of  Sorrento”  and  “Life  in 
Naples,”  the'  "Amid  ■ Rome's  Ruins”  ! 
being  omitted.  Strauss  was  prompted 
to  create  this  series  of  musical  Impres-  \ 
sions  after  his  first  visit  to  the  land  of  ; 
sunny  skies,  and  it  is  colorful  and  made  i 
with  consummate  skill. 


called  Edwin  Grasse's  entertainment  at 
the  Carnegie  Lyceum  last  evening  a re- 
cital in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  contained 
a trio  for  violin,  'cello  and  piano  and  a 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin.  It  used  to 
be  the  custom  to  call  such  an  entertain- 
ment a concert  of  music,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  improve  upon  this  title.  But 
perhaps  concert,  givers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  orchestrate  titles  after 
the  manner  of  Strauss. 

At  any  rate  the  Carnegie  Lyceum  was 
filled  with  people  who  evidently  had  a 
warm  regard  for  Edwin  Grasse,  the  blind 
violinist.  Mr.  Grasse’s  courageous  atti- 
tude in  the  face  of  his  infirmity  and  the 
genuine  sincerity  of  his  artistic  purpose 
command  deep  respect.  He  has  never 
made  any  'attempt  to  parade  his  afflic 


ored. 

I nl  the  “V nsane-Tokef  ” a cunning  little 
choir  boy  sang  a soprano  solo  which 
| brought  him  a round  of  applause  then 
jand  there,  and  afterward  a call  out  of  the 
i ranks.  His  name  Is  oJsef  Pavlov. 

| There  were  other  selections  by  the 
Cantors’  Association,  with  Mr.  I.  Kam- 
linsky,  the  Rev.  A.  Minkowsky  and  the 
Rev.  oGldsmith  as  soloists.  All  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  work  of  the  orchestra,  were 
greatly  enjoyed 


For  the  seventeenth  Sunday  night  con- 
cert of  the  season  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  night  the  entire  mixed 
chorus  of  two  hundred  voices,  the  orches- 
tra of  ninety  pieces  and  four  of  the  stai 
singers  of  the  opera  company  gave  a pro- 
gramme which  was  one  of  the  most  varied 
and  interesting  of  the  series. 

Among  the  attractions  that  drew  thi 
audience,  which  was  so  large  that  par 
of  it  had  to  stand,  was  Miss  Emma  Des 
tinn.  She  was  the  principal  soloist,  am 
it  is  seldom  that  she  appears  in  concert 


lion  as  a plea  in  extenuation,  nor  has  he 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  seek  sen- 
sationalism so  ready  to  his  hand.  He 
has  always  appeared  before  the  public 
simply  as  a serious  muscian  aiming  at 
achievements  in  the  field  of  real  art,  and 
for  this  he  must  be  praised. 

The  trio  in  A major,  opus  10,  and  the  L 
major  sonata,  opus  14,  for  piano  and  vio- 
lin. heard  last  night  are  compositions  by 
Mr.  Grasse.  Both  are  in  four  movements. 
The  trio  has  a minuet  as  the  third  and 
the  sonata  has  a scherzando  as  its  second 
movement.  Mr.  Grasse’s  writing  is  marked 

by  fluency  and  simplicity  rather  than  by 
profundity.  His  melodies  are  graceful 
and  unpretentious  and  they  are  treated 
very  gently  in  development  and  in  part 
writing.  His  music  has  elements  of  popu- 
larity, especially  in  such  pretty  move- 
ments as  the  minuet  of  the  trio,  which 
was  very  warmly  applauded. 

Mr.  Grasse  plays  the  violin  very  well 
and  acquitted  himself  with  credit  in  solo 
numbers  of  his  own  and  by  Pugnani, 
Couperin  and  Tartini.  In  the  other  num- 
bers he  had  the  aid  of  Paul  Kefer,  ’cellist, 
and  George  Falkenstein,  pianist. 
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9y  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER 

"Tannhaeuser.”  witli  Olive  PremSti 
i it  he  A bes.)  as  Venus.  Berta  Moren-a  ( 
her  second  best,  which  is  good  enoug 
as  Elisabeth.  Leo  Siezak  in  the  title  pSt 
and  Herman  Weil,  as  Wolfram,  did  n 
draw  quite  a full  house  at  the  Metropc 
itan  last  night. 

New  York,  perhaps,  is  rather  tired 
‘'Tannhaeuser." 

Yet  every  time  one  hears  that  famoi 
setting  of  man’s  struggle  between  puri 
and  passion  new  beauties  charm  one’s  ea 
Last  night  I fell  in  love  with  the  blit! 
Snepherd'e  song.  Wagner,  who  kne 
tlie  value  of  strong  contrasts,  sho-wc 
his  dramatic  instinct  when  he  wroile  tli 
simple  air.  It  falls  upon  the  heart  111 
dew  and  balm,  resting  'it  after  the  lu 
Indent  stress  -and  rapture  of  The  Yenu: 
berg.  And  it  was  beautifully  sung  1 
Leticia  Sparkes.  simply  and  happil: 
and  with  a fresh,  young  voice  thj  I 
charmed  the  audience  as  it  charmed  ti 
sin-stained  Knight.  I 

That  .Shepherd's  song  forms  a dehgii 
ful  link  -between  the  first  and  secoi  1 
episodes  in  "Tannliauser.  ’ I et  no  o>  I 
speaks  of  it.  The  -Shepherd  is  t) 
Spring  and  Youth  personified.  And  th 
is  why  he  charms  us  when  he  sings. 

Last  night  another  minor  part  it 
pressed  me  in  the  performance  til 
tawdriness  of  the  stage  picture  in  l l 
opening  scene.  If  Venus  really  ma  | 
herself  at  'home  in  such  a grotto 
they  show  us  in  the  opera,  she  w 
easily  satisfied. 

Mr., Gatti-Casazza  has  done  wotidc 
for  other  operas.  Can  lie  do  nothii 
to  frame  "Tannhaeuser”  more  arti 


ether 


tically. 


“TANNHAEUSER”  AT  THE  OPERA. 


Wagner’s  Opera  Repeated  at  the  Metro- 
politan With  Much  Merit. 

Wagner's  “Tannhauser”  was  repeated 


at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
night.  The  audience  was  not  one  of  the 
large  size  and  its  raptures  were  of  the 
kind  described  by  Sir  William  Gilbert 
as  modified  until  after  the  second  act, 
when  there  seemed  to  be  a general  awak- 
ening to  the  fact  that  good  music  was 
Last  night  she  was  at  her  best,  singint  >>l  the  air.  The  performance  had  certain 
the  entrance  music  of  Clo-Clo-San  frou 


EDWIN  GRASSE’S  CONCERT. 


The  Blind  Violinist  Plays  His  Trio 
and  Sonata  with  Messrs.  Falken- 
stein and  Kefer. 


Edwin  Grasse,  known  to  • New  York  feat  i 
both  as  a violinist  and  as  \ composer, 
gave  a concert  in  Carnegie  Lyceum  Iasi 
evening,  in  which  lie  appeared  In  bolli| 
capacities.  As  is  also  pell  known,  Mr. 
Grasse  lias  the  handicap  of  blindness 
Of  his  own  composition  were  played  a 
trioin  A major,  Op.  10,  for  piano,  violin 
and  violoncello,  and  a sonata  for  piam.  I 
and  idol! „ in  C.  Op.  J I.  In  these  he  ha; ; 
thr  assistance  of  George  r IKon.  Jeln 
I pianist,  and  Paul  I\€fcr.  violoncellist  , 

I Mr  Grasse’s  music  shows  mu<  n nuQHC} j 
and  readiness  in  wilting  fori  the  instru 


am]  reaimic.^  m * * . — 

incuts,  and  especially  for  the  strings,  am 
his  compositions  do  not  lack  fora  coplouf 
11  „ . i i t,  in  i s devel 


Mr.  Puccini's  “Madama  Butterfly"  anc 
the  Vissi  d’Arte  aria  from  the  same  com- 
poser’s "Tosca.” 

The  latter  she  repeated  as  the  only  en- 


features  of  high  dignity  and  artistic 
worth.  Of  these  the  admirable  Tann-  j 
hetuser  of  Mr.  Siezak  was  the  most  iin-  I 
portant,  although  it  had  an  almost  equally  j 
valuable  companion  in  the  splendid  Venus  j 
of  Mme.  Fremstad. 

The  only  reason  why  this  impersona- 1 


Ills  composmoiis  '"I  "'-'I'  i”  ..^1 

ness  of  melody  and  fertilTtj  in  its  dev  - 
op  men  t and  disposition.  It  cannot  be  sal' , 
that  thematic  invention  is  often  h'S'’1- 
distinguished,  hut  lie  has  shown  in  t 
trio  an  avoidance  of  Imrtnon  c common 
place  without  an  undue  straining  -u“ 
ol-lcinalit  v.  The  third  movement  .1 
" tempo  di  menuetto,"  is  especially  pica 
ing  in  its  melody.  . , 

Between  the  two  ensemble  pieces  the' 
were  half  a dozen  solos  of  smaller  diinc.i 
sions.  including  two.-  bongs  - Wnhou 


mme.  aldst Beard  in 

ARIA  FROM  “LOUISE” 


She  Also  Gives  Four  New  Songs  by 
Wolf -Ferrari  at  Philharmonic 
Society's  Concert. 

Mme.  Frances  Alda  was  the  soloist 
at  the  last  Sunday  concert  for  this 
season  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
given  vcslerday  afternoon  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  Mme.  Alda  was  heard  in  the 
well  known  aria  from  “Louise.”  which 
has  been  more  of f n butchered  than 
sung.  A particular  interest  attached  to 


Own  Compositions 


‘core  of  the  evening.  In  her  third  numbei  tion  lacks  the  importance  of  the  Tann 

!~  ***  — — ">• “r™8™  vuv“Sirra«s*: 

'and  the  chorus  of  women.  This  numbei  but  she  has  sung  the  rdle  better.  The 
was  the  first  scene  from  the  second  act  ol  other  principals  were  Mr.  Meil  as  B olf- 
Ivv-  . , , ,,  ram  and  Mr.  Witherspoon  as  the  Lanrt- 

j\\  agnei  s The  Flyinhg  Dutchman.”  grave  Mr  Hertz  conducted. 

j The  other  soloists  were  Messrs.  Lambert,  . 

[Murphy  and  Adamo  Didur.  Mr.  Murphj  urdibsc  i idiys  ma 
sang  three  songs  in  English,  the  most 
pleasing  of  which  was  Daniels’  “Day- 
break." Mr.  Didur  sang  an  aria  froir 

"The  Barber  of  Seville"  and  also  the  pro-  . - , -f 

logue  to  Boito’s  "Mefistofele,’’  the  chorus  They  Prove  a Charming  feature 
again  showed  its  merit  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Guilo  Setti,  chorus  master  of  the 
Metropolitan,  w'as  a busy  man.  Besides 
conducting  the  orchastra  from  the  regular 
leader’s  stand,  he  "doubled”  on  the  stage' 
and  directed  the  chorus  in  the  second! 
presentation  here  of  his  own  choral  com- 
position, "Ave  Maria,”  without  orchestral' 


Words  " by  Mr.  Grasse,  and  a tramcriP 

^g'anr  dances0’’ Mr  Grasse’f  playlnk  ot 
his  instrument  is  under  the  circumstance; 

ivmavknble  His  assistants,  Mr. 

The  audience  was  large  and  cntirel>  s> 
pathetic  in  its  attitude  toward  Mr . Grass. 
the  composer  and  Mr.  Grasse  ine 
linist-  


Edm  und 


Feature 

the  Violinist's  Carnegie 
Lyceum  Concert. 

violinist  of  inter-  j 
assisted  by  Paul', 


accompaniment. 


Mme.  Alda's  selection  of  this  particular 
soil"  It  was  she  who  created  the  role  or 
Louise  in  Italy.  With  her  customary 
enterprise,  she  gave  four  new  songs  hr 
Wolf-Fcrrari.  She  was  in  good  voice 
and  looked  as  pretty  and  as  winsome  as 

C' The  svniphony  played  was  Tschai- 
k'.wskv’s  No  4.  Mr.  St  musky  very 
wisely'  included  in  his  programme  the 
"Death  and  Transfiguration  of 
Strauss,  in  which  lie  and  his  musicians 
are  always  at  their  best. 


SING  CHORAL  NUMBERS. 


SETTI’S  “AVE  MARIA”  AGAIN. 


New-  York' 
ave  a joint  recital  j 


Lyceum. 


Work  of  Metropolitan  Chorus 
Trainer  Repented  at  Opera  House. 

The  chorus  “Ave  Maria.”  composed 
by 


Grasse, 
national  renown, 

Kefer.  first  'cellist  of  the 
Symphony  Society, 

laA\thoughSMrt  Grasses*  recitals  have 
comfw  be  annual  events  last  nights 
contained  an  added 

the  inclusion  of  several 
compositions  and  arrange 


Tannhauser  at  the  Opera. 

••  Tannhauser  " was  given  against  tlv 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  las  _ ^ 

with  Mmes.  Morena  and  Fremsta 
Messrs.  Slezalt,  Weil,  and  Witherspoon  ■ 
the  chief  parts.  They  have  been  hear 

*'«»'•<  K1“b'“\,s  ,n.m"LTTl 


tion  01.  EillZdUCiu  JO  - 

x «?„* 

“"t  anUfahL'  most  imposing  an 


ilkul^^Thfmost  imposing  an 
powerful 


feature 
of 


\ nrirt  > 


for  Metropolitan’s  Sunday 
Night  Patrons. 

A choral  concert  at  the  Metropolitan 
Ol'cra  Honse  varied  lhc  usual  Sunday 
night  proceedings  there.  It  was  con- 
cocted by  Ginlio  Setti.  who  for  some 
years  has  been  in  charge  of  the  chorus 
at  the  Metropolitan. 


Glulio  Setti.  trainer  of  the  Metro- 
! politan  Opera  chorus,  which  was  sung 
at  one  of  the  recent  Sunday  night 
concerts,  proved  so  popular  that  by  re- 
quest it  was  repeated  last  night  be- 
fore another  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  The  Metropolitan’s  full 
chorus  of  150  voices  took  part  and 
gave  a fine  interpretation  of  their 
leader’s  work. 

In  addition,  Lambert  Murphy  sang 
a group  of  three  songs.  Adamo  Didur 
was  heard  in  an  aria  from  "The 
Barbor  of  Seville."  Mmes.  Emmy 
Destinn  and  Mattfeld  and  a woman’s 
chorus  gave  a scene  from  "The  Flying 
Dutchman,"  and  Mme.  Destinn  sang 
a selection  from  "Madam  Butterfly" 
and  the  Vissi  d’Arte  from  “Tosca.” 
Setti  conducted  the  orchestra  through- 
out. 


concert 
This  was 
his  own 
merits. 

The  First  number  was 
Oiano  cello  and  violin, 

\tr  Grasse  and  proved  to  oc  a 
of  noble  and  dignified  proportions^ 
permitted  each 


THE  KNEISEL  QUARTET. 


a trio  for 
written  by' 
work 
It 

of  the  three  musicians 
.'enmities  for  individual  proml- 
nence  "n^  was  Interesting  throughout. 
Falkenstein  was  the  pianist, 
selection's  heard  were  two 
out  Words;  a Norwegian 
a Sonata  for  piano  and 

violin,  all 


Music  by  Beethoven,  Tschai kowsky, 
and  Haydn  Played— Mr.  Consolo 
Pianist. 


Georg 
Oth 

Songs  Wit! 

Dance,  — \-rasse;  a Praelulium 


II  Dl 

lie 


Chanson 


nr!  Allegro  bv  Pugnani 

by  Couperin,  and  Tartini  s 


Louis  XT1I 
Pn^ufi  in  A major. 

efforts  of  the  three  mstrumen- 
alists  were  much  appreciated 
-ood -Sized  and  attentive  audience. 


Mr.  Kneisel  made  an  unusual  arrange- 
ment of  the  programme  at  the  fifth  con- 
cert of  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  *f'vel? 
evening  in  the  Hotel  Astor.  He  W 
with  one  of  the  last  qUartets  of  tee 
thoven-that  In  B flat.  Op.  and  com 

tinning  with  Tschalkowsky  s trio ' in 
minor.  Op.  50.  ended  with  a quartet  b> 
Hayden  in  C major.  . 

Mr.  Kneisel  has  paid  much  attentio 
recent  years  to  the  last  quartets  of  Bee- 
thoven. and  has  seldom  allowed  a seasoi 
to  pass  without  Playing  one  or  more  o 
them  in  his  concerts.  It  is  well  that  h 

does  so,  and  such  is  evidently  the  opinion 

of  his  public,  which  listened  to  the.  one 
given  last  evening' with  great  attention 
and  signified  much  pleasure  at  hearing  i 
The  Kneisel  Quartet  plays  these  "o  . 
so  difficult  techni.  illy  and  in  the  Prob- 
lems of  ensemble  they  present,  as  ie 


'tlieF~such  organizations  ca 

Vnr  is  a full  mastery  of  t 

onrrni  vouchsafed  except  to  the  most 
"".ini]ilis)H'd  tnusfoianshlp  and  the  sln- 
111  i study  of  Beethoven's  spirit  and 
■v>u i uion \ with  if.  These  are  exactly 
'i'll  Mr.  Kneisel  and  his  associates 
" ii  f"  those  quartets,  and  in  so  doing 

in'.'  set  them  before  their  listeners  in 
>cir  true  form.  Thus  played  they  no 
tig'-r  seem  to  modern  ears  accustomed 
difficulties,  cryptic,  incomprehensible 
’ t he  harsh  and  eccentric  utterances  of  a 
mius  cut  off  by  his  infirmity  from  the 
slides  of  his  art.  This  quartet  that 
as  played  last  evening  offered,  in  fact, 
('  difficulties  to  experienced  and  sym- 
athetlo  listeners.  It  offered,  on  the  con- 
's ry,  nn  amazing  fullness  and  variety  of 
tusical  ideas,  overflowing  with  an  in- 
mse  vitality  and  presenting  many  aspects 
f die  purest  beauty,  reaching  their  cil- 
ia x In  the  eloquent  Cavatina. 
Tschalkowsky's  piano  trio  is  not  often 
laved  nowadays,  because  of  the  extreme 
mgth  and  diffuseness;  much  of  its  deVel- 
pment,  especially  in  the  first  movement, 

'■  wooden  and  perfunctory.  Yet  there  is 
nough  of  beauty  and  of  the  characteris- 
lc  Tschaikowsky  in  it  to  save  it  from 
blivion.  Its  pervading  mood  is  elegiac, 

| might  well  have  been  explained  upon 
o programme  by  putting  in  the  derlica- 
m that  Tschaikowsky  gave  it,  “To  the 
lemory  of  a Great  Artist,”  namely,  his 
"ienri,  Nicholas  Rubinstein.  The  series  of 
rations  that  make  up  the  second  move- 
ient  and  include  the  last,  contains  much 
hat  is  ingenious  and  fertile  in  resource, 
mny  captivating  developments  from  the 
erne.  Mr.  Ernesto  Consolo  played  the 
ano  part  in  this  trio  with  great-  skill 
nd  sympathetic  feeling,  especially  in  the 
t of  variations.  Those  that  required 
race  and  brilliancy  he  was  especially 
uccessful  in.  1 


“THAIS”  AT  THE  OPERA. 


jwas  (lie  bill,  .conducted  by  Mr.  Hertz  a'ucT 
Lsung  by  Miss  Destinn,  Miss  Case,  M 
.'Tift  [fold,  Mrs.  Wakefield,  and  Messrs 
■lorn,  Reiss,  DuUir,  Witherspoon,  Ru-.. 
dael.  Bayer,  and  Burgstaller.  An  iin- 
[portant  feature  of  the  performance,  as  tt 
always  has  been,  was  the  dancing,  ar- 
ranged by  Ottokar  Bartik  and  performed 
by  Bohemian  dancers. 


From  Japan  to  Bohemia  is  a far  cry,  but 


For  the  first  time  this  season  "Thais 
l Alexandria,"  occupied  the  stage  o) 
ie  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
ight.  The  Philadelphia-Chicago  Operr 
ompany  had  arranged  to  present 
iamson  et  Daliia,”  but  the  biblica 
lera  was  replaced'  by  Mons.  Massenet’t 
ork. 

The  opera  has  al-ways  been  a great 
ti action  here,  and'  a big  audience  at- 
iS'ted  its  lasting  popularity.  Every 
1a,t  was  filled  and  the  standing  room 
jronged  with  enthusiasts  who  revelled 
the  melodic  charms  of  the  music 
,d  were  not  content  until  the  orches- 
f*  led  b/  Mr-  Campanini,  had  repeated 
lie  tuneful  "Meditation”  intermezzo, 
ne  cast  was  familiar,  including  Miss 
S Mons  Dalmers  and  Mons. 
Inaud.  Carrying  an  armful  of  vivid  red 
■es  and  bounding  upon  the  stage  in 
PPJ,,da5fe  measure'  Miss  Garden,  in 
• title  r31e  won  her  audience  from  the 
flL  sir’fJn^  an<l  acting,  were  in- 
feiy  better  than  any  previous  perform- 
T„  *hls  season.  Mons.  Renaud  revelled 
portiayal  of  the  fervent  Arthanael, 

aa  mucb  as  ever  of  the  well 
died  rffl-e;  and  as  Nicias,  gay  youn- 
hario  of  Alexandria,  Mons.  Dalmores 
g well  and  acted  with  much  freedom 

Jnlmil?  characters  Mme.  Berat 

-ingutehed  herself  by  excellent  sing- 
the  music  allotted  to  Albino.  Misses 
gelman  and  Cavan  were  pleasing  to 
and  ear  as  Crobyle  and  Myrtale.  The 
tie  performance  moved  smoothly,  and 
re  were  many  curtain  calls  after  each 


HAIS”  AT  METROPOLITAN 

3irge  House  Welcomes  Mary 
‘ harden  in  Her  Famous  Part. 

hai's  the  delectable  arrived  in  town 
Iast  aifht  via  Philadelphia.  The 
vs  wanderings  have  been  wide  since 
fS°  She  left  the  hospitable 
sourned1  l/°r  ^ 34th  street-  she  has 

bel  r?,  beSide  the  stockyards 

beside  _ the  Delaware,  with  various 
lor  trips  into  the  lesser  provinces,  where 
preached  the  gospel  of  good  and  evU 
■c.he  vast  astonishment  and  uplift  of  the 

aim  ™a^es'  fnd  last  Tight  she  arrived 
aim  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  Metropoli- 
.3  Opera  House  received  her  and  engulfed 

he  house  was  a large  one,  though  not 
large  as  it  probably  would  have  been 
Miss  Mary  Garden  been  the  artistic 
'Inomenon  she  was  in  the  days  of  Oscar 
■-Snmersteln.  Yet  Miss  Garden's  methods 
je  changed  little,  except  that  they  have 
c-sened.  As  the  Alexandrian  courtesan 
H sweeps  in  with  the  same  triumphant 
lather  stride  as  of  yore,  and  her  scenes 
if  eduction,  if  obvious,  are  none  the  less 
mpeiling.  There  is  in  her  conception 
;lt;3  of  the  grande  amoureuse  and  much 
sfhe  fille  des  rues;  but  taken  as  she  gives 
it.  t is  an  impersonation  of  remarkable 
leer  As  for  her  singing,  it  was  probably 
vfee  than  anything  that  she  has  managed 
lo'ceomplish  hitherto.  ° “ 

ifurice  Renaud  was  the  Athanael  and 
It  magnificent  was  his  dramatic  offer- 
1 1 His  is  a portrait  in  which  each  detail 
yell  nigh  perfect,  and  in  which  the 
hesis  and  final  adjustment  cause  to 
iin  in  the  memory  a figure  0f  truly 
ie  import.  In  voice  Mr.  Renaud  was 
from  his  former  self,  which  was  also 
of  the  Nicias  Of  Charles  Dalmores 
fonte  Campanini  conducted  with  his 
'stomed  authority. 


Mary  Garden  and  Maurice  Renauc 
Heard  Again  In  Their  Old  RMes. 
j The  Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera  Coin 
| pany  gave  Massenet’s  “Thais”  at  th 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night 
The  house  was  crowded,  but  that  seem! 

to  pe  the  invariable  record  when  thi-it  was  accomplished  *operatlcally  yester- 
company  pays  its  weekly  visit  to  thi^  day  at  the  Metropolitan,  “Madama  But- 
city.  The  familiar  work  of  Massenet  was  terfly”  belng  sung  ln  the  afternoon  and 
received  with  many  evidences  of  satis P-Xhei  Bartered  Bride”  at  night.  It  was 
lac  , on.  The  principal  members  of  th<  one  of  the  begt  pl.esentatlons  of  Mr.  Puc- 
cast  were  those  who  have  heretofore  beet  . ,,  . 

heard  in  this  , opera.  Mary  Garden  was,""'  3 *xotic  °pera  8lven  here  thls  year’ 
the  alluring  representative  of  the  AlexP  33  arral  in  tlle  tiUe  r61e  singling  in 
andrian  woman  who  was  too  successfulljli,ettel’  voice  than  she  lias  any  time  this 
reformed  by  the  work.  Her  singing  haeji ,season-  Mr.  Jadlowker,  for  the  first  time 
its  familiar  characteristics,  which  are  a,"  ibis  season  sang  Pinkerton  very  well  and 
least  clearly  defined.  They  arouse  min  Mr.  Scotti  was  excellent  as  Sharpless.  Mr 
gled  emotions  in  sensitive  spirits,  but, „ , . , , , 

they  also  evoke  much  applause.  Grosser  •/r°s©anIni  conduoted  admirably  and  the 
natures  can  sate  themselves  with  the)  Pet'formance  won  the  enthusiastic 

physical  attractions  of  the  impersonation1  &pP~?valJot,th6,aH£1f"c®' 

Mr.  Renaud’s  Athanael  has  lost  norie  of  ,.,be  ®artered  Br  de  at  night  moved 
its  splendid  dramatic  qualities  and  it!  wltb  cus!;?mary  smoothness.  Miss  Destinn 
was  last  night  the  same  remarkable  smsins  Marle  and  Mr.  John  the  part  ot 
histrionic  achievementjas  of  old.  As  for!  fdan8,  both  excellently.  As  Wenzel  Mr. 
the  singing,  it  was  not  what  it  used  to  be.  nelsa  had  his  audience  ln  convulsions 
Mr.  Dalmores  was  a fine  figure  of  a man ;3Saln  and  Mr.  Didur’s  portrayal  of  Kezal 
as  Nikias  and  sang  acceptably.  The  was  capital.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted  well, 
minor  members  of  the  cast  were  accept-  The  Bohemian  ballet  at  the  end  of  the 
able  and  Mr.  Campanini  conducted  ex-  flrst  act  aroused  muoh  applause  from  a 
ceilentiy.  | large  audience. 

nA  a / 5 ‘ 7 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

Its  Final  Evening  Subscription  Concert 
at  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  Philharmonic  Society,  with  its 
conductor,  -Josef  S transit y,  gave  the  final 
evening  subscription  concert  of  its  seven- 
tieth season  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
.The  programme  offered  was  unusual,  as 
it  appealed  strictly  to  lovers  of  classic 
music  and  was  without  the  aid  of  a solo 
performer. 

Its  general  scheme  presented  an  ac- 
curate and  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
development  of  the  symphony  as  traced 
j through  the  century,  beginning  with  the 
year  1721,  when  Bach  composed  the  set  of 
j six  concerti  grossi  for  Christian  Ludwig, 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg. 

] In  the  French  dedication  of  these  com- 
1 positions  for  strings  Bach  spoke  of  them 
as  “concerts  aves  plusieurs  instruments.” 
The  one  played  last  night  was  the  third, 
that  in  G major.  It  received  a delightful 
performance  at  the  hands  of  the  various 
participants,  one  of  these  being  Max 
Liebling,  who  was  at  the  harpsichord. 

Three  symphonies  followed  in  the  list 
J after  the  Brandenburg  concerto.  These 
[were  Haydn's  symphony  in  D major, 
Mozart’s  “Jupiter”  symphony  in  C major 
jand  the  fifth  symphony  of  Beethoven  in 
iG  minor. 

i It  is  to  be  added  to  the  record  that  Mr. 
Stransky.  with  the  sympathetic  coopera- 
' t.ion  of  his  orchestra,  entered  wholly  into 
ithe  spirit  of  the  programme  and  achieved 
therein  results  such  as  gave  plentiful 
satisfaction  to  the  large  audience  present 
[while  evoking  its  frequent  admiration. 

‘‘Mona’' — At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

The  Roman  Governor.- ...  .Putnam  Griswold 

Quintus.  . . .y. . V . . Riccardo  Martin 

Arth ys  -yXV.  Herl^  t Witherspoon 

Gloom.  William  Hinshaw 

Caradoc...t Lambert  Murphy 

Nial., Albert  Reiss 

Mona Louise  Homer 
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THE  KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

Ernesto  Consolo  Heard  to  Great  Advan- 
tage in  Tschaikowsky  Trio. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  concert  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  last  evening  was  attended,  as  these 
entertainments  usually  ate,  by  a large 
audience.  The  programme  was  not  one 
calling  for  extended  comment.  It  con- 
sisted of  Haydn’s  C major  quartet, 
Tschaikowsky’s  trio  in  A minor,  opus  50, 
in  memory  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  and 
Beethoven’s  quartet  in  B major,  opus  130. 
The  pianist  in  the  trio  was  Ernesto  Consolo, 
and  the  work,  which  has  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  popularity,  was  admirably 
played  by  Mr.  Consolo,  Mr.  Kneisel  and 
Mr,>  Willeke. 

The  trio  is  made  especially  interesting 
by  the  second  movement,  which  contains 
a most  admirable  set  of  variations,  de- 
signed by  the  composer  as  a tribute  to 
the  musicianship  of  Rubinstein.  In  these 
variations  the  piano  part  is  particularly 
brilliant  and  here  Mr.  Consolo  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunities.  The  Bee- 
thoven quartet  is  one  of  the  Kneisel  battle 
horses,  and  it  was  excellently  performed. 


]V-  fiv  / C/  / CJ  / 


Mr.  Gerson  Sirota  gave  his  farewell  con- 
cert for  the  season  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night  before  a iirge  audience.  Having 
usually  beeji  designated  on  the  pro- 
grammes as  the  “Cantor  of  Warsaw,”  it 
was  interesting  to  observe  that  last  night 
he  was  billed  as  the  “Tenor  of  Warsaw.” 
This  shows  the  impression  his  ringing,  vl-  j 
brant  tenor  voice  has  made  upon  the  pub-! 
lie  here. 

He  sang  several  of  the  numbers  with'' 
which  he  has  made  his  greatest  success.  I 
They  tvere  "L’dor  Wodor”  (improvisation),) 
"Weschomru,”  “Kol  Nidre,”  “Koniz 
•M’chomer,”  “Reze,”  and  “Adonoy  Ad-j 
onoy..”  He  was  assisted  by  a chorus;  Mr. 
Clarence  Eddy  was  at  the  organ  “a‘nd  Mr.' 
j L.  Loew  conducted. 

| Mr.  Sirota  met  with  his  usual  success.! 
There  were  recalls  after  each  number.! 
The  “Koruz  M’chomer”  and  “Reze”  are! 
especially  effective  with  an  audience,  beJ 
cause  they  -close  with  high,  ringing  notes/ 
which  the  tenor  sang  with  splendid  force, 
arousing  great  enthusiasm.  I-Iis  most! 
beautiful  aadn  expressive  singing,  how-; 
aver  was  the  “Adonoy,”  the  last  selection 
on  the  programme,  and  because  of  its  sad- 
ness, a fitting  farewell. 

(The  little  choirboy.  Josef  Pavlov,  again! 
pustmguished  -himself  and  had  a separate  I 
ecall  as  he  did  on  Sunday  night  at  Mr  j 
* concert  in  the  Hippodrome.  The! 
flttle  fellow  mounted  the  conductor's  stand! 
land  from  there  made  his  acknowledgments -: 
Ilo  the  applauding  audience. 

I Eddy  played  several  organ  solos,! 
among  them  -Dudley  Buck’s  -concert  varia-b 
fions  on  “The  Star  Spangied  Banner,"  the1!'1 
[i-udtence  rising  as  soon  as  it  heard  the!1 
'at'°nal  a>’tbem.  Mrne.  Gllda  Longari, ! , 
With  Mr.  hernando  T-anara  at  the  piano,/ 
)$ang  several  numbers  and  was  encored.  | 

TWO  OPERA  PERFORMANCE^  1 

“ Madama  Butterfly  ” at  Matinee  and  i 
“ The  Bartered  Bride”  at  Night. 

There  were  two  performances  of  opera 
at  tile  Metropolitan  Opera.  House  yester- 
dajt  In  the  afternoon  “ Madama  Butter- 
f y was  sung  before  a good-sized  an- 
d em-e.  The  cast  included  Miss  Farrar 

andfiScmHr'ni^.  a.?d  Messis  Jadlowker; 

In  ' lV?r-  I oscanini  conducted 

in  the  evening  - The  Bartered  Hride  •• 


“Mona,”  opera  in  three  acts,  the  poem 
by  Brian  Hooker,  the  music  by  Horatio  j 
Parker,  had  its  first  performance  on  any  I 
stage  last  evening  at  the  Metropolitan ! 
Opera.  House.  It  can  hardly  be  news  to 
any  reader  of  daily  journals  that  this  is 
the  opera  which  won  the  substantial 
prize  offered  by  the  directors  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company.  Nor  can  it  be 
altogether  unknown  that  the  author  of 
the  music  is  the  head  of  the  musical  de- 
partment of  Yale  University  and  a com- 
poser who  has  already  attained  high  dis- 
tinction both  at  home  and  abroad.  Hence 
the  production  of  the  opera  was  without 
question  an  event  in  the  musical  world, 
and  it  was  so  treated  by  a large  and  brill  - 
Rant,  audience,  which  listened  to  the  per- 
formance with  every  evidence  of  respect- 
ful interest. 

Much  has  already  been  published  about 
"Mona,”  but  naturally  much  remains  to 
be  said  now  that  it  has  passed  the  ordeal 
j of  public  performance.  The  story  has  been 
[told,  but  a brief  resume  of  it  will  not  be 
out.  of  place:  Quintus,  son  of  a Roman 

governor  of  Britain,  has  fallen  in  love 
with  Mona,  a native.  He  has  joined  him- 
self to  her  people  and  even  become  a bard. 
But  her  foster  father  and  foster  brother 
nre  plotting  destruction  to  the  Romans. 
In  Mona,  believed  to  be  a descendant  of 
Boadicea,  they  see  a new  liberator.  She 
5s  set  apart  as  leader  and  queen.  Quintus, 
nailed  Gwynh  among  the  Britons,  strives 
to  avert  strife  by  appeal  to  Mona's  love. 
He  even  swears  to  be  one  with  thejplotters. 

Gwynn  now  continues  to  hold  off  war 
and  secretly  to  protect  Mofia,  but  the 


natives  make  ready  to  strike.  The  Roman 
governor  promises  Gwynn  to  spare  them 
if  through  Mona  he  prevents  an  out- 
break. On  the  eve  of  battle  Gwynn  so 
stirs  the  love  of  Mona  that  she  wavers, 
and  tins  leads  him  to  tell  her  how  he- 
means  to  bring  peace.  When  she  learns 
that  he  is  a Ronian  she  summons  her 
people,  who  make  him  a prisoner  while 
Mona  and  her  forces  rush  to  attack  the 
town  Roman. 

-The  Romans  are  prepared  for  the  on- 
slaught and  defeat  the  Britons.  Gwynn, 
who  has  escaped,  comes  to  Mona  and  again  j 
tries  to  stop  the  strife.  He  tells  her  who 
is  his  father  and  asks  her  to  help  him; 
but  she,  believing  that  it  was  he  who 
bet. rayed  their  plans,  now  thinks  him  a 
liar  and  presently  kills  him.  Thegovernor 
arrives  and  the  whole  truth  is  disclosed. 

Mona,  bewailing  her  lost  opportunity 
i ffor  a woman's  happiness  and  her  failure: 

\ as  a leader,  is  led  away  captive.  The 
V opera  thus  ends. 

\ The  story  is  one  well  provided  with 
dramatic  material.  It  iB  furthermore 
Veil  suited  to  lyric  treatment,  for  the 
btion  is  largely  emotional,  not  merely 
ihysical.  The  clash  of  personalities,  of 
feelings,  is  strong  and  well  fitted  for 
musical  expression.  But  this  might  be- 
/expected  of  any  librettist  who  had  his 
eye  clearly  fixed  on  the  possibilities  of 
/ the  stage. 

Mr.  Hooker  has  written  his  poem  in  a 
' really  admirable  literary  style.  It  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  point  to  another 
opera  book  of  such  elevated  poetic  quality. 

The  diction  is  clear,  strong  and  pure. 
Imagery  is  sparingly  used  and  only  in 
such  places  as  invite  it.  The  emotional 
battles  of  the  protagonists  are  couched 
in  simple,  vigorous  speech.  There  are 
two. or  three  places  in  which  Mr.  Hooker 
has  confided  to  his  stage  directions  ex- 
planations of  the  feeling  of  his  actors,  and 
this  was  unnecessary.  The  situations 
.are  quite  clear  when  enacted.  On  the 
whole  this  “Mona”  of  Brian  Hooker  is 
i&n  uncommonly  excellent  and  even  dis- 
tinguished dramatic  poem,  a work  of 
j genuine  literature  and  one  of  which  the 
American  stage  may  well  be  proud. 

Regarded  merely  as  an  opera  libretto, 

•the  book  calls  for  other  considerations. 

! Apparently  it  is  written  in  blank  verse 
of  the  traditional  iambic  pentameter 
variety.  But  Mr.  Hooker  has  made  no 
endeavor  to  submit  himself  to  the  hard 
government  of  the  rules  of  prosody.  His 
lines  are  extremely  free  in  the  matter  of 
scansion.  His  aim  was  manifestly  to 
make  a text  of  indubitably  declamatory 
character,  but  of  most  elastic  form.  In 
this  it  may  be  said  he  has  succeeded, 
but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
the  object  was  the  best  that  could  be 
| - ! sought. 

' Here,  however,  enters  the  aim  of  the 
-composer.  Mr.  Parker  undoubtedly  con- 
I veyed  to  his  poet,  his  ideas  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  wished  the  text  to  be  made  in 
oVder  that  it  might  suit  ifself  to  the  musical 
scheme  in  the  composer's  mind.  The 
opera,  as  it  was  revealed  in  its  entirety 
last  evening,  proves  that  the  musician’s 
aim  was  to  avoid  all  separate  lyric  forms  . ■ 

anc!  to  set  the  text  afloat  upon  the  most  , j| 

fluid  stream  of  recitative. 

Mr.  Parker  has  earnestly  sought  to  avoid 
placing  himself  firmly  in  any  recognized  I 
school.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  said  j 
that  his  method— not  his  manner— some-  I 
what  resembles  that  of  Debussy.  There  I 
is  not  a phrase,  nor  a chord,  nor  a passage  j 
of  orchestration  that  sdunds  like  Pelleas 
et  Melisande,”  but  the  composer  has  | 
given  his  dialogue  in  a restless,  broken  ) 
recitative  which  only  on  rare  occasions 
approaches  melodic  song  style,  just  as 
the  Frenchman  did. 

The  ceaseless  change  of  tonality  and 
the  endless  intrusion  of  opposing  rhythms 
impart  to  this  musical  speech  a singu- 
larly intangible  character.  It  was  proba- 
bly the  composer's  theory  that  through 
this  medium  the  speech  of  the  various 
personages  in  the  drama-  would  be  con- 
veyed to  the  understanding  of  the  audi- 
tors without  disturbance  of  its  poetic 
quality. 

Mr.  Parker’s  conception  of  the  correct 
method  of  composing  a lyric  drama  is 
ekm  to  that  held  by  the  young  Floren- 
tines who  dragged  the  music  of  the  theatre 
out  of  the  entanglements  of  the  poly-  [5 
phonic  style  and  placed  it  in  the  unob- 
structed path  of  pure  solo  utterance. 

He  has  sought,  however,  to  superim- 
pose upon  the  foundation  laid  by  these  ,!, 
early  masters  all  that  modern  musical 
art  has  acquired  in  the  domain  of  har-  i 
mony,  rhythmic  complexity,  opulence  of  - I 
orchestration  and  vigo/of  vocal  delivery. 

As  already  int'mated,  the  few  ap-  5, 
proftches  to  stista,;ied  melodic’  develop-  |1! 

| rnent,  approaches. rather  tharf  excursions1 
Into  this  domain,  foreign  a/ it  is  to  the 
composer's  plan,  are  extremely,  contireu 
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In  manner.  Their  melodic  idiom  is  austere1 
and  intellectual  rather  than  confessedly 
theatric.  The  frank-  and  even  insistent 
publication  of  passion  in  accents  of  sen- 
suous fascination,  so  common  to  the 
lyric  stage,  is  avoided  at  ajl  times  by  this 
| composer.  His  method  is  opposed  to 
it:  his  musical  feeling  is  averse  to  it.  He 
conceives  the  most  agitated  utterance  of 


his  personages  rather  in  terms  of  tumul- 
tuous rhythmic  movement  and  in  kalei- 


of  the  enutre  har- 


I 


doscopic  changes 
monic  structure. , 

But  while  the  result  is  singular  and 
quite  idiosyncratic  it  is  in  too  many 
places  ineffective.  The  situations  at 
times  clamor  for  a more  elemental  pub- 
lication. One  'Oinetimcs  wishes  that  Mr. 
Parker’s  unfailing  distinction  was  not 
that  of  a scholar  and  a gentleman.  He 
too  seldom  smells  of  the  earth 

This  comment  may  indeed  be  read  two 
but  it  should  not  be  interpreted 


ways. 


as  altogether  derogatory.  Emphasis 
“ ct  that  Mr.  Parker 
life  musical  raan- 


arker 


must  be  laid  on  the  fact 
lias  imitated  no  one. 
ner  is  wholly  his  own.  It  is  a manner 
aristocratic.  ’ artistically  clean,  imbued 
with  the  reflective  strength  of  a splendid 
scholarship.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  “Mona"  it  will  assuredly  not  pass  wholly 
out  of  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
I seeking  for  a style  of  recitative  well  suited 
<— ^to  a dignified  literary  English  text. 

The  orchestral  background  to  this 
recitative  is  admirable  in  bulk  and  in 
detail.  It  is  solid  and  rich,  yet  trans- 
parent. It  has  an  endless  variety  of 
tints  and  it  has  an  exquisite  fitness  in 
i every  episode.  This  orchestration  is 
i ■ perhaps  the  portion  of  the  oomposer  s 
work  in  which  the  technical  advances 
made  by  him  in  recent  years  are  most 
plainly  disclosed.  He  uses  all  contempo- 
rary instruments,  even  to  the  blessed 
celesta  of  the  Russians,  and  be  uses  them 
all  idiomatically ' and  with  an  unerring 
instinct  for  color.  Even  the  harp 
glissandi,  so  often  treated  as  a mere  ad 


captandum  device,  here  assumes  a real 
sigi  MMI 
sary  to  add  that  the 


ciyu 

dram 


’amatic  significance.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
score  contains  rep- 
resentative themes. 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  opera  deals  too  much 
in  unmelodic  speech  and  not  enough 
in  fundamental  musical  development. 
This  is  indeed  its  radical  defect.  The 
experience  of  three  centuries  has  shown 
that  the  artistic  principle  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  opera  is  not,  as  the  young 
Florentines  dreamed,  an  imitation  in 
song  of  the  inflections  and  movements 
of  the  voice  in  speech,  but  a delineation 
of  dramatic  moods  in  extended  melodic 
developments. 

Mr.  Parker  has  been  quoted  as  declar- 
ing that  the  music  of  Verdi  is  poor  stuff. 
The  American  composer  could  not  be- 
lieve this  unless  he  had  a complete  mis- 


conception of  the  nature  of  the  means 
by  which  a lyrico-dramatic  art  work 


is  to  be  constructed.  His  “Mona,”  which 
has  merits  of  the  highest  order  and  an 
originality  quite  as  astonishing,  falls 
short  of  the  necessities  of  the  theatre 
absolutely  because  it  excludes  from  al- 
together’too  many  of  its  pages  the  most 
potent  of  musical  spells,  the  revelation 
of  inner  mood  in  large  melodic  song. 

There  are  some  passages  of  great 
beauty  in  the  score  nevertheless.  A'ia/’s 
utterances  are  all  admirably  set..  Gwynn's 
speech  in  the  first  act  on  the  splendor 
of  Rome's  military  power  is  a notably 
strong  and  moving  piece  of  declamation. 
The  treatment  of  the  scene  of  the  oath 
in  the  same  act  is  masterly.  In  the  sec- 
ond act  the  scene  between  Gloom  and 
Mona  is  excellently  written  and  carries 
across  the  footlights  its  whole  message. 

The  duet  for  Gwynn  and  Mona,  begin- 
ning with  the  words  “There  is  a cloud 
over  the  moon,"  despite  the  fact  that  its 
opening  accords  suggest  “Tristan  und 
Isolde."  is  very  fine,  restrained  in  style, 
intimate,  close  in  thought,  but  neverthe- 
less a truly  noble  conception.  The  finale 
I of  tlie  act  with  its  vigorous  rhythmic 
effects  and  its  wild  tumult  of  voices  ia 
an  excellent  embodiment  of  the  savaga 
: mood  of  the  scene  and  is  indeed  the  most 
direct  and  successful  piece  of  stage 

I writing  in  the  whole  score. 

In  the  last  act  the  most  praiseworthy 
feature  is  the  beautiful  orchestral  post- 
| hide  to  the  death  of  Qwynn.  What  fol- 
j lows  this  tragic  incident  is  altogether  too 
I extended.  The  poet  and  U»tf  musician 
I should  have  seeri  that  with  Gwynn's 
death  their  drama  was  over  and  the  dis- 
covery of  her  fatal  error  by  Mona  should 
have  been  set  bpfore  the  audience  in  a 
few  swift  lines  and  then  the  curtain. 
[Biit  the  long  drawn  out  scene  over  the 
deadlbody  is  bad.  Theexample  of  Isolde 
is  not  for  every  heroine  to  imitate. 

The  summary  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  Mr.  Parker's  musical  design  is  fun- 
diitneulafiy  untheatrical.  It  is  unoper- 
jatic.  it  employs  too  sparingly  the  means 
t>v  which  the  greatest  masters  of  all 
p-rio '■■■-  ;i -id  all  schools  have  expressed 
tl'  mot  ions  of  the  dramatic  scene. 

The  i r composer  in  spite  of  his  plan 
l as  n-oduced  an  opera  containing  so 
many  :-f!enrUd  characteristics  is  some- 
thing t"  the  glory  of  American  music, 
yet  ip  i;s  cradle.  “Monap  is  a work  of 
the  Jiigeest  artistic  aim,  of  serious  and 
beafl'iful  devotion  to  ideals,  of  poetic 
purpose  and  profoundly  intellectual  qual- 
tip  T’’’1*  lnany  operas  which  have  not 
half  its  poetic  worth  or  musical  solidity 
have  double  its  value  as  stage  material. 

' The  production  was  on  a scale  which 


the  scet  .inter's  "art  and" the  costumes  iiscr 

are  perfectly  suited  to  the  drama.  The.  New  lorlc  Symphony  socWTy  in  the  act 


me  iwtiv  i 

cast  was  competent  in  almost  every  re- 
S|icct  atid  in  some  matters  superexcellent 
Mme.  Homer's  impersonation  of  Mona 
enriched  the  brilliancy  of  her  artistic 
laurel  crown.  It  was  superbly  dramatic. 
Tilled  with  the  dignity  which  marked 
her  Orfeo.  but  poignant  with  a pathos 
greater  than  that  of  her  classic  hero. 
Only  in  her  enunciation  of  the  English 
text  did  Mine.  Homer  fail  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  evening.  The  music 
of  the  rble  soars  high,  but  she  rose  to  its 
demands  almost  always  with  success. 
■■For  those  who  believe  that  the  per- 


i.f  celebrating  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Bui 
there  was  llltle  danger,  for  the  lovable 
children  of  Erin  are  not  marked  as 
enthusiastic  patrons  of  that  peculiarly 
Teutonic  art  product,  modern  orchestral 
music. 

Common  or  garden  Americans,  how- 
ever, can  get  much  real  pleasure  out 
of  a performance  of  Sir  Charles  Vllliers 
Stanford’s  “Irish  Symphony.”  which 
Waller  Dainrosch  put  first  on  his  pro- 


f mer  Concerts  In  Cent ral  Park.  It  has  Dee 
i placed  in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Symphon 
Orchestra  and  at  the  Pittsburgh  Expos 
tlon.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a Boston  musician, 
pupil  of  Edward  MacDowell,  and  not 
youth,  but  a man  of  44. 

The  overture,  which  is  said  to  have  bee  \ 
intended  as  the  overture  to  an  opera,  ]( 
based  entirely  upon  real  negro  melodh 
used  as  artistic  material  for  ingenioi 
nnd  effective  development,  going  even  t ' 
the  extent  of  a fugue.  The  rhythm! ; 
character  of  the  music,  (from  which  “rat 
time " elements  are  not  excluded,)  I 


ilJllo  vM'.’  1 1 ItfJ  i l e illt.  nut  v.av.iuucU|)  .1 

especially  appealing,  and  there  Is  som< 
him  ' MiM “'■■■ 


For  those  who  believe  that  tne  per-  yesterday  in  honor  of  the  day. 

formarice  of  opera  in  English  is  to  be  Kianmu  yesu  uoj 

the  final  solution  of  all  the  aesthetic  prob-  It  is  now  twenty  •foui  years  since  the 
lems  surrounding  the  hybrid  art  form  same  Damroseh  gave  the  work  its  first 

called  opera  it  may  be  recorded  that  performance  is  this  town  and  one  is 

only  in  the  dries  parts  of  the  recitative  lhercfore  astonished  at  the  freedom 

could  every  syllable  be  understood.  In  «rrnlw„ 

the  more  flowing  passages  the  elongatom  from  the  blighting  1 • 

of  vowels  and  the  distortion  of  accents  and  Debussy  which  it  shows, 
worked  the  inevitable  havoc.  In  spite  if  the  whole  tone  scale  and  the  in- 
of  this  it  may  be  said  that  Messrs.  Hin-  definite  decimal  system  of  harmonic 

,;;TJ  ““  T 
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thing  genuinely  stirring  about  the  who 
overture,  something  vivid  and  indlvidua  | 
that  marks  it  as  a production  much  o', 
of  the  common. 

The  orchestra,  which  is  under  F.  ? 
Arena's  direction,  also  played  Tschaikov 
xkv's  sixth  symphony  and  a march  fro 
Grieg's  music  to  “ Sigurd  .lorsdlfar.”  Mi:  I 


Or  I 1 tfj-,  IIIUAK  IU  IJiyi  1 » UUIOHIIUI  . .'ll 

Alice  Nielsen  was  th  - soloist,  and  ?a 


Arditi's  mce  popular  vocal  waltz, 
Bacio."  and  the  air,  ''  Visi  d'arte."  fro 
Puccini's  " Tosca.”  Thtre  were  pleasli 
and  brilliant  qualities  in  her  singli 
which  appealed  to  the  audience. 


I risli  melodics  there  would  be  a ruction 
beside  which  Donnybrook  Fair  would 
be  a prayer  meeting.  And  if  Richard 
Strauss  fell  to  developing  Zarathustran 
preachments  or  Quixotic  variations  out 
of  the  same  melodies  and  then  dressing 
them  up  in  the  gay  feathers  of  his 
orchestration,  there  would  be  a Fenian 
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nearly  all  of  their  words  over  the  foot 
lights.  Mr.  Martin  was  less  happy.  All 
of  them,  however,  sang  well  and  acted 
excellently,  and  this  praise  must  be  ex- 
tended to  include  Mr.  Murphy. 

After  Mme.  Homer  Messrs.  Wither- 
spoon. Hinshaw  and  Reiss  carried  off 
the  histrionic  honors  of  the  performance. 

Something  more  about  these  impersona- 

SXfflS&'S.SS  >•  -w*-*— 

work  with  tremendous  zeal  and  devotion  of  Munich. 

and  be  conducted  it  with  authority  and  But  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford  was 
artistic  results.  F.xcepting  Mr.  Reiss  wlse  jn  j,is  qa v and  generation.  He 
the  singers  were  all  Americans.  his  syrnphony  in  an  old  fashioned 

The  attitude  of  the  audience  was  friendly  “ . , . . , 

from  the  outset.  The  work  was  heard  manner  and  was  content  o let  tl  e 11s  1 
with  close  attention,  and  it  was  plain  ideas  in  it  speak  in  the  idiom  of  H iilb a ■ 
that  public  interest  in  the  experiment  , The  second  and  third  , 

of  the  ‘Metropolitan  directors  had  been  | the  composition  are  much  the  best 
roused  fully.  After  the  first  act  there  1 the  four.  The  andante  has  tendei 
•as  a scene  of  prolonged  enthusiasm.  ! pathos  and  the  scherzo,  which  is  ea  > 
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Six  Musical  Stars  and  the  Ru: 
vsian  Symphony  Orchestra 
Aid  a Worthy  Cause, 


llie  principal  artists  had  been  called 
ten  times  before  Mr.  Parker  appeared. 
He  was  summoned  three  times  before 
Mr.  Hooker  appeared.  The  two  together 
got  not  less  than  ten  calls. 

After  the  second  act  their  e was  a simi- 
lar scene.  The  two  makers  of  the  opera 
were  called  out  about  twenty  times. 
Mr.  Parker  received  from  the  summer 
colony  of  Blue  Hill,  Me.,  a handsome 
wreath,  together  with  an  evening  dress 
set  of  -buttons  and  studs.  He  also  re- 
ceived wreaths  from  the  Bohemians  (a 
musical  club  of  this  city)  and  the  New 
Haven  Oratorio  Society.  Mme.  Homer , 
and  Mr.  Martin  also  received  large  "floral 
tributes.”  Altogether  it  was  a demon- 
stration of  kindly  feeling  which  the  high 
artistic  effort  of  all  concerned  thorough  y 
deserved. 


hi 

DANCES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Novel  Features  on  the  Programme  of 
; the  Last  of  the  Orchestral  Concerts. 

The  last  of  the  symphony  concerts  for 
young  people,  which  was  given  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  under  Walter 
1 Damrosch’s  direction,  offered  some  new 
land  interesting  features.  There  were  four  l 
members  of  orchestral  music  to  represent  | 
■■  the  various  moods  of  nature,”  as  the 
programme  expressed  it.  These  were  the 
overture  to  Rossini's  “ W$ll  Tell,"  the 
" Scotch  Idyl  from  Saint-Saens's  “ Henry 
VIII..”  the  largo  fro  mthe  New  World 
Symphony  by  Dvorak,  and  Strauss's  Im- 
mortal waltz,  “ The  Beautiful  Blue  Dan- 
ube,” the  last  played  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  expression. 

Then  Mr.  Damroseh  spoke  and  said  that 
on  that  day  the  fnlted  States  Government 
was  performing  a solemn  function  many 
miles  away  in  towing  the  hulk  of  the  Ill- 
fated  Maine  out  to  sea  to  bury  It.  covered 
with  roses  which  would  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  sea  as  the  ship  sank.  In 
memory  of  this  occasion  he  proposed  that 
the  whole  audience  should  rise  and  Join  in 
'Tis  of  Thee,' 


singing  “ My  Country, 
which  they  did. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  con- 
sisted of  dunces.  There  were  lolk-dances 
under  the  direction  of  Elizabeth  Bureh- 
enal,  organizer  of  the  Folk-Dance  Com- 
mittee of  tlie  Playground  Association  of 
America,  and  Inspector  ot'  Athletics  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  New  Vork.  These 
dances  were  danced  in  costume,  and  as 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
b\  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  School 
Athletic  League:  and  comprised  an  Eng- 
lish inavpole  dance,  a Scotch  threesome 
reel,  to  the  delightful  accompaniment  of 
a bagpiper:  two  Danish  and  two  Swedish 
dances.  , , 

What  followed  was  called  a frolic, 

under  the  direction  of  Grace  Jenkins  An- 
derson, and  comprised  a number  of  more 
elaborate  dances,  also  in  costume,  by 
children  from  the  Ethical  '"ulture  School. 
All  these  dances  were  extremely  pretty 
and  danced  with  much  grace  and  spirit. 
They  pleased  both  young  and  old  In  the 
audience. 


a jig.  has  a most  Insinuating  trio. 
The  composition  was  excellently  per- 
formed yesterday. 

Excerpts  from  "Die  Meisterslnger” 
formed  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. They  were  the  two  mono- 
logues of 'Hans  Sachs,  sung  by  Putnam 
Griswold;  the  prelude  to  Act  III.,  Ihe 
prize  song,  as  arranged  for  orchestra, 
and  the  vorspiel  to  the  comedy.  Mr. 
Griswold’s  singing  of  the  two  num- 
bers was  such  as  make  one  long 
earnestly  to  hear  him  sing  the  whole 
role  of  Hans  Sachs. 

It  was  the  singing  of  an  admirable 
artist,  who  came  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  without  trumpeting  and 
who  has  quietly,  but  conclusively, 
demonstrated  that  he  Is  a basso  such 
as  the  institution  has  not  possessed 
since  the  departure  of  Plancon.  His 
voice  is  a noble  one,  his  technic  as 
good,  and  his  interpretations  always 
have  autistic  dignity  and  eloquence, 
while  they  are  invariably  free  from  I 
cheap  devices  to  catch  the  applause 
of  the  unthinking. 

The  People's  Symphony  Society 
concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  served  to  in- 
troduce* to  this  town  a new  overture 
by  H.  F.  B.  Gilbert,  a comedy  overture  I 
on  negro  themes.  This  work  has 
melodic  and'  rhythmic  piquancy  and 
possesses  a popular  flavor  which  ought 
10  win  repetition  for  it.  The  only 
other  incident  of  the  concert  demand- 
ing h record  is  that  Alice  Nielsen  awoke  j 
the  echoes  of  years  long  dead  by  sing- 
ing Arditi's  “II  Bacio,”  the  Carlo  Magno ! 
of  Italian  waltz  songs,  which  our 
grandfathers  used  to  encore  in  the  old 
Academy  of  Music. 
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SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  MUSIC. 


W*  fAw 


Irish  Symphony  and  Negro  Overture 
— Griswold’s  Fine  Singing. 

Yesterday  afternoon's  concerts  were 
given  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  the  Century  Theatre  and  the 
People's  Symphony  Society  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  Mr.  Damroseh.  who  has  a keen 
bcent  for  the  day's  Interest,  celebrated  St. 
Patrick's  Day  appropriately  by  playing 
Sir  Charles  Stanford's  " Irish  " sym- 
phony, a work  that  was  revived  last  sea- 
son by  Mr.  Mahler  after  several  years  ot 
neglect  in  New  York.  It  was  wortli  re- 
viving then  and  worth  repeating  yester- 
day because  of  its  real  beauty,  the  feiicl 
tous  use  the  Irish  composer  has  made  o 
Irish  themes,  and  the  success  with  which 
lie  has  made  his  music  expressive  of  the 
Gaelic  spirit,  by  turns  merry  and  pathetic. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  was 
devoted  to  excerpts  from  “ Die  Meistor- 
slnger.”  Mr.  Putnam  Griswold  was  tlie 
soloist,  and  sang  Hans  Sachs's  two  mono- 
logues, “ WIe  duftet  doch  der  Flieder.” 
from  the  second  act,  and  " Wahn,  Wahn, 
from  the  third  act.  Mr.  Griswold  s sing 


Although  the  Hippodrome  lias  1 I 
peatedly  opened  its  doors  to  varlo  I 
orphan  asylums  and  Institutions  tl 
children,  it  has  never  been  used  fori 
worthier  project  than  was  the  cel 
last  evening,  when  a huge  benefit  u| 
arranged  for  the  Young  Folks’  Deagl 
of  the  Hebrew  Infant  Asylum.  So  I 
time  ago  word  was  passed  arou  1 
that  the  League  could  find  many  u:l 
for  a little  additional  money.  T 
condition  appealed  to  sympathe  H . , , 
friends  of  the  society,  and  these,  w IT^ 
the  assistance  of  a few  energetic  ; I 
influential  co-workers.  planned  1 
attractive  musical  programme  for  ■ 
Hippodrome  concert  of  last  evening  H 

The  important  feature  of  the  cones 
nas  the  inclusion  of  six  celebra  ■ 
musical  stars  who  permitted  th>H 
selves  to  sfhlne  for  the  occasion.  Th  |» 
were  supplemented  by  the  entire  R - 
sian  Symphony  Orchestra,  conduc  J' 
by  Modest  Altschuler. 

Mme.  Namara-Toye,  the  young  prfi  ■ 
donna  soprano,  who  has  been  such 
success  on  this,  her  first  Americ 
season,  sang  an  aria  from  Massenet 
“Manon”  and  the  Gounod  “Ave  Mari 
and,  with  Mme.  Rose  Olitzka,  the  wi 
known  contralto,  gave  an  admira 
interpretation  of  the  duet  “Sull  Ar 
from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro.' 

Albert  Spalding,  the  American  v 
■linist.  played  Wilhelmj's  arrangemi 
of  the  Prize  Song  from  "Die  MeistA 
singer,”  and  works  by  Wieniawskial 
Sarasate:  Herbert  Sachs-Hirsli,  0 

pianist,  gave  a brilliant  pel-format  • 
of  Saint-Saens’s  Concerto  in  G m|n'j 
Alexander  Heinemann,  the  Germ 
lledcr  singer,  was  heard  in  folk  sori. 
and  ill  the  baritone  part  of  the  qu. 
tot  from  “Rigoletto”  demonstrated  1 
ability  as  an  operatic  baritone. 

M.  Henri  La  Bonte,  a newly-arrivl 
French  tenor,  sang  excerpts  fram  r 
Boheme”  and  “iligoletto”  in  a finlsl 
and  brilliant  manner. 

The  audience  was  large  and  m - 
a nurecia'ti  ve. 
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Ing  "of"  these  was  most  poetical  in  concep- 
tion and  finished  In  style,  noble  and  beau 


\ ^ 
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tifvil  in  voice,  and  of  that  remarkable  ex- 
cellence of  diction  that  has  won  him  so 
much  admiration  at  the  Opera.  It  was 
singing  of  the  highest  art  and  mastery, 

? " ..  A.  . 11.  „ L ,.1  .n  * 1-1  . , f l.r<  nfc  I 1 1 A ho 
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and  prompted  the  hope  that  he  would  he 
enabled  to  show  what  he  can  do  In  the 


AI  CENTURY  THEATRE 


A that  the  authorities  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  did  not  intend  that 
I the  work  should  fall  behand  any  other 
1 .novelty  11  the  glory  of  its  attire.  The 
three  scenes  are  excellent  examples  of 


Probably  no  people  would  have  been 
more  astonished  than  the  members  of 
the  Ancient  order  of  Hibernians  if 
they  had  strayed  into  the  Century  The-  j 
atre  yesterday  afternoon  and  found  the  . 


enauieu  10  ouv.  7 " , ..  --  1 . 

part  of  Hans  Sachs  in  performances  <,r 
the  comedy  at  the  Opera.  The  orchestra 
played  the  prelude,  the  prelude  to  Act 
III.,  and  the  Prize  Song.  , , 

At  the  concert  of  the  Peop.e  s Sym 
phony  Society  there  was  played  a •' coin- 
ed v overture  by  Henry  I G)lbei..| 
based  on  negro  themes.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  most  truly  musical 
contributions  that  have  been  made  to  this 
sort  of  composition,  and  discloses  a fresh 
and  orginal  talent  that  ought  to  have  a 
more  extended  hearing  in  New  York  than 
It  has  had.  The  overture  was  played  yes- 
terday for  the  first  time  in  a New  Yora 
concert  hall,  though  it  was  performed 
here  two  years  ago  at  one  of  the  Sum- 


la  behalf  of  the  city  I recognize 
what  has  been  done  for  the  city 
by  this  series  of  The  World-,  pop- 
ular concerts.  It  has  been  a Me- 
tlnct  public  service,  characteristic 
alike  In  conception  and  In  eXe° 
tion  of  the  public  spirit  and  genius 
of  that  great  publisher  and  splen 
did  citizen,  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

With  this  praise  Borough  Pres 
George  McAneny  yesterday  closed  tl 
dxty  fifth  and  last  of  The  W«M 
concerts.  It  was  given  at  the  form 
Toenlng  of  the  auditorium  of  Pub 
£Tool  No.  95  in  West  Houstun  stre 
before  an  audience  that  ^c  uded  re. 
dents  of  the  immediate  nel^boriio 
and  of  Washington  Square  North, 
weld  as  members  of  the  old  guard 
music  lovers  who  have  followed ^,Pr 
Henry  T.  Fleck,  his  orchestra 
assistants  in  their  progress  ^ 
the  four  boroughs.  There  was  ^ 
siasm  when  the  Borough  ITesid 
announced  that  he  would  work  in 
Board  of  Estimate  for  appropriate 
^°th  which  to  gratify  the  peopl'l 

love  for  music. 

A Great  Need  Proved. 

“It  Is  the  city’s  duty.’’  said  itger  . 

Wdnthrop.  President  of  the  Board 
Education,  in  Introducing  - - „ s 

^to  accept  this  conclusion  of 
World’s  series  of  concerts  as  a pi  act  ‘ 
of  th^rfcaslbjty  an  f 
the  great  need  that  exists  In  <hec< 
munfty  for  hearing  musical 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  WORLD’S  POPULAR  CONCERTS. 

il,  1911;  last,  'March  17,  1912. 


Re  of  first,  Dec, 

[omen  singers  

pn  vocalists  

olini.-q  , ' 

an  i sts  

ital  soloists 

nday  concerts  

[Weekday  concerts  ... 
kht  concerts  ...... V 


Prof.  Henry  T.  Fleck’s  Orchestra, 
25  pieces. 


10 


20 

I Covering  every  'borough  of  New  York1  and 
M _ f practically  every  high  school. 

vjjtal  65  J 

timber  of > persons  who  attended 125,000 

Intimated  number  of  those  turned  away  for  lack  of  seats 76,000 


\ 


MINNEAPOLIS  ORCHESTRA 


ffo.wing  that  music  lovers  in  New  York  desirous  of  attending  popular 
, concerts  number  at  least 200,000 

n Lbers  of  the  Board  of  Education  join  j “We  spend  hundreds  of  thousands 
sin  me,  I am  sure,  in  associating  this  every  year  on  free  libraries,  ree  sciioo  s, 
fdonstration  witt'h  the  opening  of  this  | free  museajms,  free  parks  ana  nee  os- 

. . ....  1 ..  . . . i 4.  frtiinfll  tVlO  flTYirPint 


school.  It  was  begun  In  1904,  cost 
d geifcher  $704,472,  replaces  three  old 
cool  buildings  and  accommodates  2,500 
alls.  This  handsome,  spacious  audito- 
llf-ttn  will,  I trust,  'become  a centre  for 
; o:erts  and  similar  social  and  musical 
i e lions,  especially  on  Sunday  after- 
ill^  is.  We  of  the  Board  of  Education 
n Id  like  to  see  every  school  'become  a 
to|lar  centre." 

1 We  should,  go  further  than  that," 
d»d  Mr.  MicAneny.  "We  should  put 
oi  music  within  reach  of  everyone  in 
h city,  so  «*•  as  we  can.  The  city  has 
0 3 a good  way,  'buit  it  must  go  fur- 
h-.  In  .these  concerts  The  World  has 
r ented  music  to  the  people.  The  city 
lit.  give  the  people  concerts,  too. 

,‘u.st  as  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums 


pitals.  At  least  one-fourth  the  amount 
devoted  to  those  objects  .Should  go  to  1 


free  music.  Music  is  a civilizing  influ- 
ence and  is  the  means  of  preventing  the 
people  from  going  to  deteriorating 
amusements.  I am  very  much  gratified 
at  the  assurances  I .have  received  that, 
as  a result  of  the  concerts,  substantial 
appropriations  will  be  made  by  the  city 
for  free  concerts  another  year. 

“I  confess  that  the  appreciation  of 
modern  music  toy  the  crowds  we  have 
met  with  in  the  various  boroughs  has 
toeen  something  of  a surprise  even  to 
Jme.  The  brilliant  music  of  t'he  Wagne- 
( rian  stamp  'has  invariably  been  greatly 
applauded  and  encored.” 

I Members  of  the  Board  of  Education 


for  healthier  children  and  better  f present  at  yesterday’s  concert  were  Rob- 
ert E.  MoCafferty,  Dr.  Louis  Haupt  and 
Miss  Martha  Lincoln  Draper.  Some  of 
the  Washington  Square  delegation  there 
were  John  Claflin,  Eugene  Delano,  Ar- 
thur Shattuck,  John  Milburn,  Charles  R. 
Lamb  and  Jos  ph  Delafield. 


$ Me 

Rents,  so  the  roof  -gardens  in  some  of 
. hjschools  and  such  halls  as  these  for 
ojilar  music,  suimmier  and  winter, 
We  for  the  greater  moral  progress  of 
riJ  community  at  large. 

A Moral  Recreation. 

* if  all  forms  of  recreation  none  is 
1 we.  Important  tthan  music,  wihich  is  at 

n ; recreation  of  t'he  mind  and  senses— 
veil  recreation.  The  more  music  there 
, i a city  the  better  it  is,  the  health- 
wand  sounder  morally.  I would  like 
a ee  music  as  free  as  adr.  I shall  pre- 
el  that  idea  at  -the  making  of  the  next 
oiget  and  see  if  we  cannot  do  a little 
oething  wdt'h  our  own  money.” 

• trust  t'he  borough  fathers  will  fur- 
U every  school  with  beautiful  and 
nabling  music  such  as  this,"  saiiJ 
tcert  Harrison,  member  of  the  Board 
if  Education,  dn  his  brief  address. 
Tanks  to  Mir.  Pulitzer's  benefaction 

t.n  to  Prof.  Fleck's  orchestra  we  shall 
goLway  from  'here  better  citizens.” 

L more  appreciative  audience  has 
hWi  seen  art  any  concert  of  the  series. 
M'delssohn’s  sprightly  “Melusine"  ov- 
er re  only  seemed  to  whet  the  muisl- 

appetite  of  the  audience,  and  the 

^ipauise  that  followed  it  did  not  cease 
(ml  Signor  Alessandroni,  baritone,  ap- 
ed to  sing  with  fine  precision  and 
terful  phrasing  an  ariia  from  “La 
riata.”  Perhaps  it  was  the  enrt'hu- 
Ecic  Italians  of  the  neighborhood  who 
such  tremendous  applause  that 


A! 


fsamdroni  had  to  come  out  again. 


ii  sang  the  Toreador’s  song  from 
I'Cnmen.” 

Chopin  Music  Is  Loved. 

■Jtoert  von  Doenhoff,  pianist,  whose 
frilling  has  captivated  The  World's 
lo:ert  audiences  from  the  Bronx  to 
pt  em  Island,  followed' with  what  was 
frn  lifestly  the  artistic  feature  of  the 
hf  inoon’s  musical  entertainment.  He 
hilled  Chopin’s  piano  concerto  in  F 
Ini' or  with  his  usual  technical  facility 
..  pr'  accurate  penetration  of  the  eom- 
foour's  meaning.  Critics  present  were 
si:  wised  at  the  popular  appreciation 
< fa  .composition  that  one  must  .have 
frn  ical  intelligence  'to  comprehend, 
hie.  Borsdhneck,  contralto,  next  sang 
;ii  ! Flower  Sonig  from  "Faust"  and 
..j'v:  rewarded  rapturously.  She  respond- 
'd, with  Mendelssohn’s  “Spring  Song," 
LLj.  applauded  greatly.  Sig.  Prati, 
'.Kerr,  who  has  shared  Von  Doenhoff s 
"fhrcularity  at  these  concerts,  stirred  his 
l^jhtrers  with  an  air  from  “Martha," 
cately  interpreted.  His  encore  num- 
npt  was  that  old  favorite  "La  Donna  e 
; p-i  ,i’.e,”  which  aroused  frantic  ap- 
1,'il  pi  lse. 

le  duo  from  Massenet's  “Thais"  toy 
Mb.  Borschneok  and  -Sig.  Alessandroni 
, tt- 1 performied  acceptably.  Prof. 
Pick's  orchestra  then  gave  Grieg’s 


se's  Death”  and  “Anitra's  Dance” 
t'h  tonal  effect  that  won  instant  ap- 

i iciation. 

■he  trio  from  Verdi’s  “Attila,”  sung 
Mile.  Borschneck  and  Sigs.  Alessan- 
mi  and  Prati,  was  redemanded  and 
s even  more  loudly  greeted  on  its 
ond  hearing  than  on  its  first.  To  the 
of  PonchielH's  "Dance  of  the 
; mrs"  the  concert  ended. 

A Great  Object  Lesson. 

[The  purpose  of  the  series  may  fairly 
considered  to  have  been  accom- 
ished."  said  Prof.  Fleck  to  a reporter 
. The  World  after  the  concert.  "It 
,.a  to  give  the  city  authorities  ar,  ob- 
■ t lesson  in  the  need  for  just  such 
pular  performances  of  good  music 
,anks  to  The  World,  it  realized  the  im- 
rtance  of  the  subject,  and  with  its 
ual  public  spirit  rose  to  meet  tile  peo- 
S need,  making  it  possible  for  me  to 
rrv  jui  my  ideas. 


Here  is  the  list  of  this  season's  liearin; 
of  Brahms's  larger  compositions,  so  far  a 
they  can  be  recalled : 

Symphony  No.  1.  by  the  Philharmoni 
Society,  on  January  4 and.  5 
Symphony  No.  2,  by  the  Theodore  Thomai 
Orchestra,  on  December  13. 

Symphony  No.  4,  by  the  Boston  Orchestra 
on,  December  7. 

Pianoforte  concerto  in  D minor,  by  Hai 
old  Bauer,  at  Philharmonic  concerts,  o 
November  30  and  December  1. 

Violin  concerto,  by  Mr.  Burstein,  at  j 
Symphony  concert,  on  February  4.  i 

Variations  on  a theme  by  Haydn,  a], 
Fhilharmonic  concerts,  on  March  7 and  S. 

Academic  festival  overture,  by  the  BostoJ 
Orchestra,  on  December  9.  J 

Quartet  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  bj 
Mr.  Oonsolo  and  the  Kneisel  Quartet  (in  A) 
on  November  28,  in  Brooklyn. 

Pianoforte  Quartet  in  G minor,  on  Feb 
r u ary  27  by  the  Margulies  Trio,  assisted  bj 
Mr.  Kovarik. 

Clarinet  quintet  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
on  February  13. 

String  quartet  in  A minor,  by  the  Sin 
sheimer  Quartet,  on  February  14. 

Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  in  G 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes,  on  No- 
vember 12. 

Quintet  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  by  Mr 
Harold  Bauer  and  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  on 
December  12.  , 

Sonata  in  D minor  for  pianoforte  anc[ 
violin,  by  Mr.  Consolo  and  Miss  Parlow 
on  January  24.  . „ 

Vocal  quartet,  “An  Die  Heimath,  by  th<i 
Musical  Art  Society,  on  December  19. 

Ave  Maria,  for  female  voices  and  or 
the  Cecilia  Club,  at  a concert 


A Visit  from  a Remarkable 
Organization. 

The  Minneapolis  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Emi!  Oberhoffer,  came  out  of 
what  used  to  be  called  the  Northwest  and 
gave  a concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night. 

It  gave  to  the  metropolitan  public  its  fifth 
opportunity  since  this  season  began  to  hear 
Beethoven’s  overture,  "Leonore  No.  3”;  in- 
vited the  same  public  to  hear  Richard 
Strauss's  symphonic  poem,  “Tod  und 
Verklfirung,”  also  for  the  fifth  time,  and 
presented  Brahms's  first  symphony  to  its 
notice  for  the  third  time.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  natural  enough 
for  a local  reviewer  to  renew  a discussion 
of  the  oft-mooted  proposition  If  it  would 
not  be  well  for  the  orchestras  of  the  coun- 
try to  establish  a concert  clearing  house,  so 
that  at  least  as  much  interest  as  would 
follow  the  presentation  of  a variety  of 
compositions  might  be  aroused  in  a . sur-  | 
felted  public  whenever  a foreign  organiza- 
tion visits  the  metropolis.  For,  frankly,  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  have  obtruded  upon  the 
people  of  New  York  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
newspaper  reviewers)  the  thought  that  the 
programmes  of  our  visitors  are  arranged 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  comparisons 
between  bands  and  their  leaders.  The 
amenities  of  criticism  are  sufficiently 
strained  as  it  is  by  the  doings  of  local 
organizations,  which  are  so  many  that 
their  maintenance  from  year  to  year  enlists 
not  only  the  support  of  the  real  lovers  of 
orchestral  music,  but  also  the  phil- 
anthropy of  many  who  are  at 
heart  but  slightly  Interested  in  it  and 
the  complaisance  of  others  who  are 


chestra,  by  — — . _ , 

of  the  Symphony  Society,  on  February  1. 

“Fragetl,"  a quartet  for  mixed  voices  and,  , ^ „ ,,0„r. 

pianoforte,  by  th.-  Musical  Art  Society,  on; -extraordinary  salary  of  $u«X)  a year, 
March  5. 


graciously  disposed  to  any  cause  presented 
to  them  with  persuasive  feminine  elo- 
quence. Under  such  conditions  there  can 
be  peace  of  mind  only  in  an  avoidance  of 
comparison;  for  though  standards  of  criti- 
cism are  created  by  the  attitude  of  those 
who  challenge  it,  even  these  may  be  mod- 
gFated  in  view  of  the  fact  that  conditions 
vary  greatly  in  different  centres  of  musical 
culture,  and  what  would  be  highly  admira- 
ble in  one  ploce  from  its  point  of  view, 
would  seem  less  so  to  an  observer  habitu- 
ally surdounded  by  conditions  of  a different 
kind.  To  give  an  illustration  from  the 
concrete:  While  the  bulk  of  an  orchestra 
can  be  recruited,  as  it  has  been  for  dec- 
ades and  still  is  in  any  large  city  of  the 
United  States  where  there  are  theatres,  the 
elements  upon  which  it  depends  for  its 
finesse,  for  the  excellence  entitles  it  to,  es- 
pecial comment,  ade  scarce  and  only  to  be 
had  by  long  search  and  at  heavy  expense. 
For  the  representations  of  these  elements  | 
of  the  universe.  And  not  only  upon  the  Eu-  1 
ropean  peoples,  but  upon  the  musicians,  who 
having  acquired  residence  in  America,  are 
organized  for  the  chief  purpose  of  keeping 
their  foreign  fellows  out.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  cannot  appear  strange  that 
the  best  of  these  highly  essential  artists 
remain  where  they  can  command  extraor- 
dinary pay  for  their  services.  There  is  an 
oboe  player  in  Boston  who  is  receiving  the 
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MUSIC  AT  CENTURY 

Has  Prominent  Place  on  rSym- 


French  horn  player  in  New  York  who  gets 
$3,000.  Some  time  ago  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  was  compelled  to  pay  a horn 
player  $75  a week,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  would  play  only  when  Wagner 
operas  were  performed.  How  often  that 
waS  the  public  knows,  and  it  was  a 
gracious  condescension  on  the  part  of  the 
musical  union.  And  yet  the  average  wage 
of  orchestral  musicians  is  about  $35  a week 
during  the  season  of,  say,  eight  months. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  beside  the  large  sum  paid  by  the 
ordinary  public  for  orchestral  music  in 


phony  Society’s  Programme. 

The  Irish  societies  were  not  alone  in 
celebrating  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  put  on  the  place  of  honor  at  yester- 
day afternoon’s  concert  by  the  Symphony 
Society  in  the  Century  Theatre  Sir  Charles 
Villiers  Stanford’s  “Irish  Symphony,”  a 
work  that  is  in  essence  as  well  as  name  I New  York  it  costs  the  honest  and  arected 
Irish.  The  symphony  was  played  with  ad-  (philanthropists  $125,000  a year  at  least  to  - 
mirable  spirit  by  the  orchestra  and  the  | maintain  our  symphony  concerts.  Whether 
charming  third  movement  with  great  deli-  or  not  such  a condition  is  healthy  need 
cacy.  Mr.  Damrosch  showed  yesterday  not  be  discussed  just  now. 
that  he  feels  and  appreciates  the  Irish  But  a truce  to  this;  it  is  pleasanter  to 
spirit.  contemplate  what  we  have  been  told  about 

The  soloist  was  Putnam  Griswold,  of  the  , the  history  of  the  Minneapolis  Orchestra— 
(Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  who  sang  I a history  much  more  remarkable  than  that 
Hans  Sachs’s  two  monologues  from  “Die  ! cf  our  Philharmonic  or  Symphony  Society, 
Meistersinger,”  and  sang  them  both  with  or  even  the  Boston  Orchestra.  It  is  now 
a feeling,  a poetry,  a splendid  wealth  of  nine  years  old,  says  its  publicity  agent,  in 
tone  that  gave  rich  promise  of  the  day  i asking  a sympathetic  hearing  from  New 
when  New  Yorkers ' will  be  privileged  to  work,  which  nobody  could  have  wished  to  j 
hear  him  sing  the  same  music  in  their  deny  it.  It  began  as  a band  of  forty-four  | 


I 


proper  operatic  setting  on  the  boards  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Let  us  hope 
that  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  will  give  him  his 
chance  in  Wagner’s  great  comic  opera  next 
season,  and  early— even  if  not  in  this.  In 
addition  the  orchestra  played  the  preludes 
to  Acts  I and  II  and  the  Prize  Song. 

At  Carnegie  Hall  a good  sized  audience 
gathered  at  the  concert  of  the  People’s 
Symphony  Society.  Miss  Alice  Nielsen  was 
the  soloist,  singing  Arditi's  “II  Bacio"  and 
Puccini's  “Vissi  d’Arte."  The  orchestral 
numbers  were  Tsehaikowsky's  "Pathetic” 
Symphony,  Gilbert’s  ''Comedy"  ovevture, 
and  the  march  from  Grieg's  "Jorsalfar." 


men,  which  rehearsed  once  a week.  Now 
it  comprises  eighty  musicians,  who  rehearse 
daily,  and,  supported  by  a guarantee  fund 
of  $65,000  a year,  gives  forty  concerts  this 
season  in  Minneapolis  alone,  which  con- 
certs are  attended  by  an  average  audience 
of  2.600  persons.  It  does  not  confine  its 
activities  to  its  native  city,  but,  success- 
fully meeting  the  competition  of  the  Chi- 
cago Orchestra,  it  will  give  this  year  more 
than  two  hundred  concerts  outside  of  Min- 
neapolis. That  is  to  say,  that  in  366  days 
(this  being  a leap  year)  It  will  give  in  the 
neighborhood  of  250  concerts.  Surely,  an 
unparalleled  record.  We  are  tempted  to 
say  with  Dominie  Sampson:  "Prodigious!” 
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How  far  Minneapolis  is  compelled  to  meet 
the  extremely  trying  conditions  which  pre- 
vail In  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
we  cannot  say;  entirely  aside  .from,  the 
question,  however,  is  the  fact  that,  as  last 
night's  concert  demonstrated,  it  has  devel- 
oped an  orchestral  organization  of  which  it 
may  well  be  proud,  and,  considering  some 
of  the  elements  of  its  constitution,  it  is 
very  likely  that  much  credit  for  this  is  due 
to  Mr.  Oberhoffer.  The  manner  of  this 
conductor  is  extremely  distasteful  to  the 
veteran  music  lovers  of  New  York,  who  re- 
call that  their  finest  conductors  have  been 
those  who  challenged  the  least  attention  by  j 
their  postures  and  other  antics  men  j 
like  Theodore  Thomas,  Anton  Seidl 
and  Felix  Weingartner.  The  initiated  do 
i not  need  to  have  the  dynamic  and 
other  affects  in  the  music  illustrated  by 
pose  and  gesture.  If  such  things  are  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  the  attention  of  the  play- 
ers they  may  be  used  in  the  rehearsal  room ; 
they  are  disturbing  at  a performance  be- 
cause they  are  so  frequently  unnecessary 
and  therefore  distracting.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  when  they  are  employed  in  mis- 
taken readings  of  the  text.  It  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Oberhoffer  that  as  a rule 
he  seeks  clarity  of  utterance  in  his  music 
and  does  not  strive  violently  to  present 
novel  conceptions  of  the  composer’s  ideas. 
But  when  he  reels  off  with  too  great  haste 
and  too  little  attention  to  variations  of 
tempo  and  portticul  expression  invited  by 
contrasted  ideas,  movements  like  the  third 
and  last  of  Brahms’s  marvellously  plastic 
first  symphony,  his  gesticulations  only  em- 
phasize the  deplorable  defects.  And  for 
these  there  is  no  compensation  in  the  fact 
that  he  compels  his  men  to  follow  him 
with  most  admirable  precision. 

As  for  the  band  itself,  with  all  the  ex- 
cellence which  must  be  conceded  to  \ 
there  is  that  in  the  quality  of  its  tone 
which  emphasizes  the  difference  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  prevailing  conditions  re- 
ferred to  at  tlie  outset.  It  is  euphony 
which  tiie  few  great  orchestras  in  the 
East  are  compelled  to  pay  for  so  cruelly 

the  quality  of  tone  in  the  various  choirs. 

These  great  orchestras  are  not  many,  and 
as  for  the  rest,  the  Minneapolis  needs 
fear  no  comparison.  Only  our  very  best 
organizations  afford  as  much  pleasure  as 
I Mr.  Oberhoffer’s  musicians  provided  last 
night;  and  they  not  always.  In  spite  of 
the  surfeit  of  orchestral  music  which  bur- 
dens the  metropolis,  there  were  many  mo- 
ments of  real  refreshment  in  the  concert 
given  by  the  visitors.  Very  refreshing, 
indeed,  also  was  the  lovely  voice  of  Miss 
i Lucille  Stevenson  in  the  “Ave  Maria" 
from  Bruch's  cantata,  “The  Cross  of  Fire," 
and  Dr.  Horatio  Parker’s  song,  “The  Lark 
■Now  Leaves  Its  Wat’ry  Nest,”  with  its 
fine  Elizabethan  flavor,  which  she  sang  on 
a recall,  to  an  effective  orchestral  accom- 
paniment written  by  Mr.  Oberhoffer. 

H.  E.K. 


The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  a concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  eve- 
ning. This  simple  statement  has  a cer- 
tain significance  in  the  annals  of  music 
in  this  country.  Less  than  a decade  ago 
there  could  have  been  no  possibility  of  a 
concert  in  New  York  by  an  orchestra 
coming  from  any  place  west  of  Chicago. 
But  the  progressive  cities  which  lie  be- 
yond the  great  lakes  have  been  advancing 
not  only  with  strides  but  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

What  they  have  done  in  other  fields 
need  not  be  recounted  here,  but  in  music 
they  have  gone  forward  at  a pace  splendid 
and  inspiring.  To  compare  the  per-  ; 
formance  of  the  young  orchestras  of  Min- 
neapolis, Seattle,  San  Francisco  or  other  j 
Western  cities  with  those  of  the  older  and 
more  seasoned  instrumental  bodies  of 
the  Eastern  seaboard  would  be  some- 
thing far  removed  from  criticism  and  it 
would  be  wholly  without  enlightening 
object. 

Far  more  to  the  purpose  is  a considera- 
tion of  the  pregnant  faot  that  the  West 
absorbs  good  music  as  easily  as  it  assimi- 
lates immigration.  There  are  few  con- 
cessions to  what  is  loosely  oalled  popu- 
lar taste.  Some  of  the  Western  orches- 
tras give  two  series  of  ooncerts,  one  for 
earnest  music  lovers  and  the  other  for 
amusement  seekers.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  decide  which  of  these  series  ac-  ; 
complishes  the  more  good,  for  the  pro-  j 
grammes  of  the  popular  concerts  of  the 
Minneapolis  Orchestra,  for  example,  are  | 
on  a plane  sufficiently  high  to  prepare 
the  light  minded  listener  for  the  greater 
things. 

The  programmes  of  the  regular  sub- 
scription concerts  are  designed  for  real 
amateurs  of  music  and  it  is  in  this  con- 
dition, which  may  be  found  in  other 
Western  cities,  that  the  hopefulness  of 
the  entire  situation  is  to  be  descried. 
Where  there  are  audiences  eager  to  listen 
to  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  and 
Brahms  and  the  tone  poems  of  the  ultra 
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moderns,  there  is  ground  in  which  the 
seeds  of  a genuine  musical  taste  can  oe 
sown  with  a prospect  of  rich  reaping. 

That  Minneapolis  lias  public  spirited 
citizens  who  are  willing  to  provide  a 
guarantee  fund  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  such  an  orchestra  as  that  heard  last 
evening  is  something  on  which  that  city 
is  to  De  felicitated.  The  organization 
is  formed  on  a basis  of  16  first  violins 
and  eight  basses.  This  means  an  or-| 
chestra  as  large  as  the  Philharmonic  of 
this  city.  In  itself  this  is  an  achieve- 
ment. for  the  mere  size  of  the  orchestra, 
renders  possible  many  compositions 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  lelt 
out  of  account  or  inadequately  treated. 

That  there  are  some  radical  .defects 
in  this  orchestra  is  not  to  be  denied,  but 
certainly  to  be  pardoned  It  would 
indeed  be  marvellous  if  they  did  not 
exist.  Time  and  selection,  training  and 
the  expenditure  of  more  money  will  re- 
move them.  It  is  better  at  present  to 
rejoice  in  the  excellences  than  to  lament 
over  the  faults.  . , 

If  then  the  tone  as  a whole  >s  heaty 
and  somewhat  rough,  if  the  strings  are 
a little  raw  and  the  brass  too  rude,  u 
the  dynamics  lack  most  of  all  a sonorous 
and  smooth  moderato.  there  are  on  she 
other  hand  a fine  vigor  in  all  the  playing, 
a tumultuous  forte  and  a good  piano, 
a bold  attack  and  a general  unanimity 
which  command  praise. 

Without  doubt  Emil  Oberhoffer,  the 
conductor,  deserves  the  highest  encour- 
agement for  what  he  has  accomplished. 
His  personal  style  is  certainly  overdone. 


neeesssfHT'''"crita!f»'irpoii  i he  "wealthy  "a  ma-  1 1 T •to  \ ».\  Is- 

tture  of  the  community  which  it  serves.  l^_ i 

As  an  exampi.  of  what  such  a civic  * YESTERDAY’S  CONCERTS. 

movement  can  bring:  forth,  the  Minneap-  . 

oils  Orchestra's  performance  was  inter-  There  was  more  of  promise  than  of  tul- 
esting  to  such  as  were  not  surfeited  by  flument  In  the  concerts?  iven  yesterday. 
tiK:  playing  of  orchestra  ? of  higher  rant.  most  ambitious  of  them  was  that  of  the 

There  are  a commendable  zeal  and  en-  1 “ “ . ; „ _ . „ ,, 

thusiasm  in  this  Northwestern  body,  it  Catholic  Oratorio  Society  a tcarnegie  Hall 
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is  not  made  up  of  musicians  of  the  high 
est  skill;  its  quality  in  technique,  tone 


in  the  evening,  when  a dramatic  oratorio 

',r-.  ---•*•/  '-Clinique,  tone,  en titieel  "Quo  Vadis,”  based  (as  a matter 

finish  of  ensemble,  and  refinement  oi  nllu'  , , , ..  A , 

performance  leaves  at  times  something  of  course  on  Sienktewicz  8 popular  historical 


.latter  was  recruited  trom  the  New  York! 
Symphony  Society.  The  public  applauded. 

Tile  strings  arc  numer-  noVel)  had  its  first  performance  in  Araer-  time  ■watHhe  Interes^sn  k’  bUt  **  ?°  °iher 
•Cigh,  and  sonority,  bm|  The  comROSer.  Felix  Nowowiejskl,  $££&£ 


ous  and  have  w , ..... 

not  greath  warmth  or  beauty  of  tone.  1'-a"  i,lc  — 

There  are  good  players  among  the  wood  conducted  the  work,  which  was  performed 

tr  inrlc  nnrl  t Iip  Wfiriiq  hut  t iio  hi*M  m ; — . »uA  PorHinal  Pnrlpv  n nH  an 


iiicic  hi  r piaj  v.1  o i iuii0  me  nwu 

winds  and  the  horns,  but  the  brass,  as  a 
whole,  often  sounded  coarse  last  evening. 
Mr.  Oberhoffer  is  a conductor  of  ability 
and  authority,  a musician  of  sympathy 
and  understanding,  lie  Is  Somewhat  un- 
necessarily picturesque  in  action,  but  it 
is  more  to  the  point  that  he  secures  per- 
formances tlial  have  the  me.it  of  rigor 
and  often  of  sound  feeling.  Some  of  Mr. 
Oberhoffer’s  readings  might  be  open  to 
question.  More  attention  had  perhaps 
been  paid  to  securing  telling  ap.l  highly 
colored  effects  than  to  assuring  finish  of 
phrase  and  a fine  quality  and  balance  of 
tori.  But  there  was  much  in  the  playin- 
of  rlic  orchestra  to  give  pleasure. 

The  programme  comprised  Beethoven's 
overture  “ Leonora  ” No.  :i,  Brahms's 
first  symphony.  Mazurt's  •'  nine  Elelno 
Nachtmusik  ’’  for  string  orchestra,  and 
Strauss’s  tone  poem,  “ 'Pod  nnd  Verk- 
larung.''  Tlie  performance  of  the  last 


a.  — — 

Tho  solo  parts  were  taken  by  lime, 

1 Franoes  Caspar!,  soprano:  Messrs.  Fred- 
jeric  Weld,  barytone,  and  Gilbert  Wilson, 
lass. 

The  composer  conducted  with  much  vim 
and  dragged  every  possible  bit  of  tone 
from  chorus,  soloists  and  orchestra.  Thel 
"alter  w’as  recruited  from  the  New  York' 


in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Farley  and  an 
audience  of  only  moderate  size.  The  Car- 
dinal was  greeted  with  a hymn  of  welcome 
as  he  walked  through  the  hall,  while  the 
audience  stood  in  his  honor. 

The  oratorio  is  a year  or  so  younger 
that  the  opera  on  the  same  subject  by 
Nongues,  which  was  produced  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  last  night,  and, 
though  it  assumes  a much  more  serious 
disposition,  its  music  may  be  said  to  be 
about  on  the  same  level,  which  is  anything 
but  a high  one— more  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  a composer  in  the  very  prime  of 
life,  a pupil  of  Max  Bruch,  who  has  at 
last  gotten  his  name  irtfo  the  handbooks 

xn.  _ •«  r 


■ “c  ■ 31  by  twice  winning  the  Meyerbeer  prize  of 

cessful!”  thoaukhOJMrthOberh°on>r1Chad  ^vL  4,500  marks  in  Berlin  and  coming  out  vic- 
dently  made  a careful  study  of  the  com-l  torious  in  five  other  important  contests, 
position.  Mozart’s  charming  serenade!  )noluain!r  that  founded  by  Paderewski  in 
was  played  with  grea ; spirit  and  thcl  t,  writfen  in  German  bv 

performance  of  both  Brahms's  symphony  Bonn.  The  book,  written  in  u r a y 
land  Beethoven's  overture  was  creditable , Antoine  Jungst,  is  a feebly  constructed 
and  especially  the  symphony',  at  certain  af£ajr  jn  four  scenes. 

ducted  t^programi^'ent^tyhfrom  mepi- ' The  first  two  picture  incidents  in  the 


His  personal  style  is  certainly  overdone,  rfucted  the  programme  entirely  from  mem-  The  first  two  picture 
b.it  nerhans  his  men  require  this.  Much  ory:  a proceeding  tliat  doubtless  makes  burning  of  Rome,  ending  in  the  accusa 
of  his  conducting  is  devoted  to  those  a greater  impression  in  cities  that  are  t,on  of  the  Christians  and  the  popula 
ot  nis  conuuumfe  * , , ...  no,  familiar  with  a Toscanini.  . _ . , ...  ,ui., 
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physical  graphics  which  old  observers 
cannot  help  believing  do  less  for  the  play- 
ers than  for  the  audience. 


~ ,jon  of  the  Christians  and  the  popular 

not  familiar  with  a Toscanini.  ..rmvictions  ad  leones"'  the  third 

Miss  Lucille  Stevenson,  soprano,  was  clamor,  Christians  an  leones  . in  nno 

the  soloist.  She  sang  an  air.  "Ave  tells  of  the  meeting  of  the  persecuted 
Maria.”  from  Max  Bruch's  cantata.  ' Has  Christians  in  the  catacombs,  where  they 
Fcnerkreuz.”  She.  is  a charming  sing-  u There  the  Apostle 


idiosyncrasies,  such  as  ins  resolute  m i excenent;  she  sang 

sistence  of  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  the  | and  dramatic  effect;  and  then.  beiu„ 

double  basses,  and  in  some  of  the  tutti  i much  applauded,  added  a song  by  Prof, 
bo  cm  In.  ted  his  dynamics  so  as  to  de-  Horatio  Parker,  “ The  Lark  " witli  ac- 
strov ^balance  of  tone.  But  his  method  companiment  transcribed  for  orchestra, 
has  a sweep  and  a virility  which  are  de-ji  - - - — 

STOJOWSKI’S  NEW  SONATA. 

The  orchestral  numbers  were  Beet-  

hoven's  “Leonore”  overture  No.  3,  the!  p 
C minor  symphony  of  Brahms,  Mozart  s, 
string  serenade,  “Eine  Kleine  Nacht- 
musik ” and  Richard  Strauss  s 'Death 
and  Transfiguration.  ” It  was  in  the 


ianist  and  Arthur  Argiewicz  Per- 
form Work  at  MacDowell  Club. 

Sigismond  Stojowski  and  Arthur  A r- 
;ave  the  last  of  their  joint  con- 


final  scene  is  confronted  on  the  Appian 
way  by  the  apparition  of  Christ,  of  whom 
he  asks  the  question:  ‘‘Quo  vadis,  dom- 

ine?"  a.nd  receives  the  answer,  ‘‘Vado 
Roman,  ut  lterum  cruciflgar."  Thereupon 
Peter  determines  to  return  to  Rome  to 
suffer  martyrdom,  and  is  celebrated  in  a 
| final  chorus,  which  ends  with  a double 
fugue.  The  music  is  a mixture  of  the 
| oratorio  style,  with  very  cheap  theatri- 
calism,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  produc- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  splendid  voice 
j quality  and  verve  of  the  sopranos  in  the 
chorus  and  the  spirited  conducting  of  the 
•omposer,  was  disappointing  to  those  who 


mjiu  c i duo,. c-c.w...  --  - - , . giewicz  „ 

finale  of  the  symphony  that ; the  g r t the  MacDowell  Club  last  even 

of  dedicate*  gradations  was  apparent  to  Russian  and  Polish  music.  The  feat- 

to  the  most  casual  listener.  In  tL e slow  ure  was  the  first  performance  of  a sonata  J*  “"^^hThe' “artistic  side 

movement  of  the  symphoby,  one  of  the  ln  manuscript  for  violin  and  piano  com-  "elH 
noblest  slow  movements  outside  the  j a w Mr.  Stoiowski.  This  work  of  the  affair. 

pages  of  Beethoven,  there  was  a still  ,abelod  as  Q 3T  No.  2,  and  in  the  key  The  other  concerts  of  the  day  call  for 
. greater  want  of  transparency  m the  tone  B . little  notice.  In  the  afternoon  at  the  Be- 
imel elegance  in  the  nuanemg.  I composer-pianist  there  is  no  man-  lasco  Theatre  Miss  GertrudejCohen.  a 

Here  the  profoundly  restful  8Pinfc-  ^ p ’ • . , v.,-lie  vouthful  pianist  wTkv  Itaffs  from  Los  An- 

the  deep  and  tender  reflectiveness  of  the  ner  of  doubt,  unUerstanos  how  to . v.  ilte  - studied  with  Leschititzky  in 

RrahmR  nature  was  left  largely  to  the  for  the  piano  as  few  of  his  contemporaries  geies  . 

Stion  But  on  the  whole  the  c *h.  violin  well/  Vienna,  gave  a recital,  playing  a much 

playing  of  the  composition  had  so  much 
strength  and  so  much  sincerity  of  artistic 
aim  as  to  make  one  glad  to  know  that  the 
Middle  West  had  developed  in  a few  short 
seasons  so  good  an  orchestra. 

The  soloist  was  Lucille  Stevenson,  a 
soprano  of  Chicago,  who  has  frequently 
been  heard  with  this  orchestra.  She 
sang  the  “Ave  Maria”  from  Max  Bruch  s 
“Cross  of  Fire.”  Miss  Stevenson  has  a 
voice  of  uncommonly  beautiful  natural 
quality  and,  except  in  the  high  register, 
she  produces  her  tones  with  correct 

x _ ~ tr,,-xvv-,  irx  tVi  i c rc»rnKt  pr  when 


MISS  COHEN’S  RECITAL 

A Young  Pianist's  First  New  York  Ap 
pearance  In  an  Ambitious  Programme 

Miss  Gertrude  Cohen  came  before  tht 
public  in  New  York  as  a.  pianist  for  th< 
first  time  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Be 
lasco  Theatre.  She  presented  a very  am 
bitious  programme,  a typical  virtuoso-! 
programme  that  would  have  taxed  th( 
most  accomplished  performer  properly  tc 
perform.  It  was,  in  fact,  too  taxing  foi 
Miss  Cohen's  present  powers,  both  techni- 
cal and  intelectual.  Her  youth  is  evident 
and  It  was  no  doubt,  in  part  at  least 
her  youth  that  kept  her  from  understand- 
ing the  true  significance  of  such  music 
as  Beethoven's  thirty-two  variations  In 
C minor  and  Schurmann's  “ Faschings- 
schwank  aus  Wien."  Fortunately  youth 
Is  a difficulty  that  is  overcome,  and  Miss 
Cohen  has  ample  time  in  which  to  multi- 
ply the  talents  which  have  been  delivered 
to  her;  to  find  her  way  to  a closer  inti- 
macy with  the  spirit  of  the  greater  com- 
posers with  whom  she  communed  yes- 
terday. and  also  to  perfect  and  make 
more  accurate  her  technique,  to  obtain 
a surer  command  of  dynamics  and  tonal 
qualities,  and,  finally,  to  rid  herself  of 
the  unfortunate  habit  of  not  striking  the 
keys  with  her  two  hands  simultaneously 
wdien  their  tones  belong  together. 

On  Miss  Cohen's  programme  also  stood 
a ballade,  nocturne,  and  scherzzo  by 
Chopin;  an  intermezzo  and  rhapsody  by 
Brahms,  an  etude  by  Leschetizky.  two 
pieces  of  Debussy,  and  Liszt’s  eighth 
Hungarian  rhapsody.  It  was  inscribed 
upon  the  programme  that  Miss  Cohen 
had  made  the  necessary  " special  ar- 
rangement" with  the  Society  of  Authors, 
Composers,  and  Publishers  of  Music.  In- 
corporated, for  the  privilege  of  playing 
Debussy's  pieces. 

i c!  QISIIP 
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jor  me  piano  as  iew  ol  ms  cuuichuwi*!  ^ . , . , , ,1  , . ••  m i r\  ~ _ 

do,  and  he  also  writes  for  the  violin  well / Vienna,  gave  a recital,  p laying  a much  tool  y , ^ _ PeiTaiT  S NeW6Sl  Ope.  a 
He  observes  in  this  latest  of  his  compo-  ambitious  programme  showing  a ice  tal- 
sitiops  a good  balance  between  his  two  ent  and  fine  promise,  but  also  unp.epared- 
instruments.  There  is  nothing  revolu-  ness  for  such  tasks  as  are  imposed  by 
tionary  about  the  work,  which  is  in  four  Schumanns  1-  asch.ngsshwank  Au  ' ,en 
movements,  but  it  is  interesting  and  and  Beethovens  thirty-two  variations  on 
pleasing  music.  The  first  movement  Is  a theme  in  C minor.  At  the  Carnegie  Ly- 
perhaps  the  most  serious.  The  second,  ceum  in  the  evening  Mis?_gara  Guio- 


Grows  in  Popularity  at  the 
Metropolitan, 


Avltsch,  a local  violoncello  player.""  wlio 
madp  Her  first  significant  public  appear- 
ance at  a concert  of  the  Symphony  Societyj 
recital  and  had 


an  intermezzo,  is  a delicious  bit  in  a Rus- 
sian dance  form,  and  last  night  pleased 
the  audience  so  much  that  it  almost  had 

. uces  her  tones  with  correct  to  be  repeated.  'The  movement 'called,  two  eja"'0f  ‘ ^nds  to  admire  her 

tonhnic  Even  in  this  register  when  ‘‘Arietta  Is  a mournful  wail  m a fa-  . 

Kd'not  force  the  tones  their  quality | Russian  style.  The  finale  again | facile  technique  and  her  neat  last.. 

"’Ihe^nk  her  number  with  beautv  of  I^majo^  _ 

phrasing  and  with  real  taste.  Here  0pJS  ;>o.  Then  Mr.  Argiewicz  and  Mr. 
and  there,  too,  there  were  moments  oi  stojowski  each  played  a group  of  solos 
dramatic  coloring  which  promised  more  before  the  pianist's  sonata  was  per- 

than  the  singer  gave  on  tne  whole.  She  formed.  

was  warmly  applauded  and  added  an 


>>0.3  n UUJ  K 1' ‘ . ' . . , 

extra  number,  a charming  little  song  oy 
Horatio  Parker,  composer  of  “Mona. 


MINNEAPOLIS  ORCHESTRA. 

Excellent  Qualities  Shown  by  Organi- 
zation from  Northwest. 

I New  York  was  given  last  evening  in 
Carnegie  Hall  an  exhibition  of  orchestral 
I music  as  it  is  cultivated  in  the  Northwest. 
It  was  thought  worth  while  for  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony  Orchestra  of  some 
! ninety  men,'  to  traverse  all  the  inter- 
vening miles  in  order  to  give  a eencert 
in  a city  already  overburdened  with  or- 
‘ chestral  concerts.  It  could  not  have  been 
(oul  of  solicitude  lest  New  York  was  suf- 
! fering  from  a dearth  of  music:  it  may 

Ibe.  hoped  that  it  was  not  from  a desire  to 
challenge  comparison  with  the  standards 
and  accomplishments  of  Eastern  orches- 
tras. Still  less  could  it  have  been  in  the 


FREMSTAD  AND  CARUSO 


HEARD  IN  “ARMIDE" 


Attended  by  Cardinal  Farley  and  other 
ilgnltaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
’ 3rst  performance  ln  this  country  of  Mr. 
Felix  Nowowlejskl's  dramatic  oratorio, 
•■Quo  Vadis,"  was  given  in  Carnegie  Hall 
lastnlght  by  the  Catholic  Oratorio  Society. 
It  was  conducted  by  the  composer,  who 
had  oome  from  Europe  especially  for  the 


Gli/ci? 

Metropolitan  Witli  Exception 
ally  Strong  Cast. 

“Armide,”  the  seoend  opera  of  Gluck  place  ln  a .......  — - 

which  M.  Gatti  Casazza  has  established  Papal  colors.  -}*1®  d° wasBgTeeted 

Nowowiejskl,  appeared  and  was  greereo 


’s  Opera  Is  Repeated  at  the  pu^p£°osree  the  oratori0  began  cardinal  Far-’ 

ley  entered  the  hall  near  the  stage  and 
walker  up  the  centre  aisle,  the  audience 
and  chorus  standing-and  the  latter  chant- 
ing a hymn  off  welcome.  He  then  took  Ws 
first  tier  box,  draped  with  the' 


expectation  of  profitable  business.  What- 
ever the  reason  that  prompted  thy  giving 
of  the  concert,  an  audience  of  consider- 
able numbers  came  to  hear.  it.  and  in- 
dicated a disposition  to  be  complimentary 
to  the  visitors. 

; The  orchestra,  which  is  now  in  its  ninth 
season,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Emil 
Oberhoffer,  is  one  of  the  recent  founda- 
tions that  are  a gratifying  exhibition  cf 
a desire  for  good  music  in  various  West- 
I ern  cities,  an  ambition  to  reach  a high 
standard,  a willingness  to  make  the  >>e- 
vcuniary  sacrifices  that  such  an  orchestra 


the  repertory  of  the  Metropolitan* 
Opera  House,  was  repeated  liist  night. 

One  of  tlie  attractions  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  opera,  the  qtostt  ancient 
opera  that  has  secured  a -stable  place 
on  modern  stages,  is  the  singing  of  Mnie. 
Olive  If  rents  tad  and  Enrico  Caruso. 
From  a technical  point  of  view . these 
artists  deserve  the  highest  praise  for 
the  way  they  have  accommodated  tliem- 
geives  to  the  difficult  exactions  of  classic 
singing.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
on^ider-  i in  considering  “Armide"  how  many  dra- 
i matic  ideas  Richard  Wagner  has  ap- 
| propriatod  from  it.  Mine.  Louise  Homer 
and  M.  <3 illy  were  aiso  in  the  cast. 

The  dancing  was  especially  good.  Ar- 
turo Toscanini  conducted. 


Nowowiejskl,  appeared  and  was  greeted 
fcy  chorus  and  audience. 

After  that  the  music  proceeded  and  there 
was  only  one  more  demonstration,  after 
Ithe  third  scene,  w’hen  Mgr.  Lavelle,  presi- 
dent of  this  Oratorio  Society,  voiced  the 
sentiments  of  the  society,  and  expressed 
gratitude  to  Cardinal  Farley,  admiration 
and  respect  to  Mr.  Nowowiejskl,  and 
thanks  to  Miss  Selma  Kronold,  directress 
of  the  chorus,  and  to  other  officers  of  the 
society. 

I "Quo  Vadis?”  follows  the  lines  of  Mr 
Henry  Sienkiewicz's  well  known  novel 
The  text  was  sung  in  English.  Musically 
|it  is  an  exceedingly  brilliant  work,  savor- 
ing almost  more  of  the  opera  stage  than 
of  the  concert  platform.  It  is  dramatic  in 
its  climaxes,  but  the  composer  employs 
these  so  often  that  he  defeats  his  own  pur- 
pose. The  ‘/March  of  the  Fretorians”  was 
particularly  loud  and  pompous.  When  the 
composer  departed  from  the  brilliant 
mood,  as  ln  the  scene  of  the  catacombs, 
-he  was  not  very  interesting  either  in  the 
melodies  he  invented  or  in  his  manner  of 
using  them. 


By  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER. 

“1  Giojelli  della  Madonna"  t‘‘The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna”)  was  sung 
here  for  the  second  time  last  night  at 
tin-  Metropolitan  by  tlie  artists  of  the^ 
Chicago  - Philadelphia  Grand  Opera; 
Company  and  much  enjoyed 

Vv  o)f-Ferrare*s  latest,  most  daring’ , 
and  perhaps  most  effective  opera  has 
come  to  stay.  Whether  it  will  be  added 
to  tlie  regular  repertory  of  the  Metro- 
politan next  season  or  be  excluded  (as, 
is  rumored,  perhaps  falsely),  who  can 
tell?  „ 

Ail  thal  is  needed  to  avoid  offence 
(which  now  exists)  in  “The  Jewels./,  is 
the  omission  of  some  “business  m the 
last  scene  of  the  second  act. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world,  of  a 
dramatic  kind.  why.  when  GennarO 
tlings  the  stolen  jewels  of  the  Virgin 
to  Maliella,  she  should  pul  them  on 
before  yielding  herself  to  the  robber. 
It  would  be  much  more  true  to  life,  the 
life  of  Naples,  if— instead  of  touching 
them.  Maliella  shrank  in  horror  and 
yet  fascinated  front  the  evidences  of 
Gennaro’s  sacrilege.  Then,  if  she  chose, 
she  fight  let  her  lover  kiss  her. 

Last  night,  however.  Maliella  had  the 
grace  not  to  put  on  the  Virgin’s  crown. 

Man.'  in  tiie  house,  and  -more  partic- 
ular) the  Italians,  were  none  the  less 
unquestionably  Startled  yesterday,  as 
a;  the  first  New  York  hearing  of  the 
opera,  by  the  unnecessary  boldness  of 
tiie  episode,  as  it  was  played  by  Mr. 
Dippel's  artists.  , 

It  was  made  evident  again  last  night 
that  ‘‘The  Jewels”  ha^  in  it  the  essen- 
tials of  wide  popularity.  Though 
rather  crude  in  spots,  the  work  abounds 
in  melod  and  ingenious  harmony. 
Above  all.  it  is  full  of  -hot,  real  life. 

The  "Prayer  to  the  Virgin,”  the  inter, 
ludes.  the  serenade,  the  church  chants 
and  the  wild  dances  in  the  opera  de- 
lighted and  stirred  up  the  audience. 

Carolina  White  sang  very  well  and 
acted  ably  in  tiie-  part  of  Mabeila. 
Sammarco  made  a melodious  and  con- 
vincing Rafaeie.  Bassi  impersonated 
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Gennaro  with  stri  (levity.  And  In  less 
nsnleuous,  but  nut  unimportant  roles, 
Herat,  Edmond  Warnery  and 

others  all  did  bffcvely. 

The  performance  was  directed  wun 
umdi  spii-.it  by  Mr.  Qampanini. 
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MUSICALE  BY  MRS.  BACKUS 

At  a mustcale  to  be  given  by  Mrs. 
H.  Clinton  Backus  on  Friday  afternoon 
jut  her  residence.  No.  205  West  Fifty - 
seventh  street,  the  art  of  accompany- 
ing will  be  demonstrated  by  Mrs. 
Grace  Anderson.  ■ 

Those  assisting  Mrs.  Anderson  will 
be  Mine.  Edna  Marlone,  dramatic  so- 
| pi  ano;  Mine.  Fuji-Ko.  Anglo-Japanese 
actress;  Miss  Ollimae  Enlow.  violinist, 
land  George  Sweet,  baritone. 

Quo  Vadis'  in  Oratorio 
by  Catholic  Singers  j 

.eading  Clergy  and  Laymen  Listen  to 
interesting  Work,  Which  Is  Con-  i 
ducted  by  Its  Composer. 

The  C;  tholic  Oratorio  Society  gave 
jitK  annual  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall 
last  evening,  when  it  offered  a pro- 
gramme of  unusual  interest.  "Quo 
Vadis,"  ;ti  oratoric  setting',  was  pre- 
sented. the  composer.  Felix  Novoviej- 
ski.  having-  made  the  .voyage  from 
Central  Europe  to  conduct. 

four  scenes  of  the  well-known  story 
had  been  utilized  in  the  arrangement 
heard  last  evening — the  Burning  of 
Rome.  March  of  the  .Pretorians,  the 
Christians  in  the  Catacombs. . and  the 
Apparition  of  Christ  to  St.  Peter.  Three 
• oloists — Mme.  Frances  Caspar!,  so- 
prano; Frederick  Weld,  baritone,  and 
Gilbert.  Wilson,  bass — and  a chorus  of 
120  voices  were  required  to  interpret 
the  vocal  parts,  while  the  instrumental 
portion  was  ably  played  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

The  story  lends  itself  to  tremendous 
effects  in  choral  composition.  Though 
the  three  soloists  were  intrusted  with 
some  telling  and  affecting  scenes,  the 
real  success  of  the  work  and  of  the 
evening-  was  undoubtedly  the  great 
choruses. 

The  entire  first  scene  is  composed  of 
tremendous  concerted  numbers:  six 

frenzied.  despairing  chorales.  each 
elucidating  the  agony  of  the  people, 
and  each  succeeding  number  growing 
in  power  and  dramatic  force. 

The  second  scene  contains  some 
wonderful  effects  in  dynamics.  "The 
Curse"  and  the  number  in  which  the 
entire  chorus  shout.  "Death,  Death, 
Death!"  being  particularly  memorable. 

The  oratorio  ended  with  a magnifi- 
cent "Hymn  of  Praise."  sung  with 
reverent  spirit  and  delightful  quality. 

The  audience  contained  some  noted 
clergy  and  laymen  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  work  and  its  com- 
poser were  enthusiastically  received. 

Women  Musicians  Win 
Plaudits  in  3 Concerts. 

Women  musicians  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  concert  patrons  of  this  city 
yesterday.  In  the  afternoon  Miss  Ger- 
trude -Cohen,  a talented  young  pianist, 
gave  a recital  in  the  Belasco  Theatre: 
in  Carnegie  Lyceum  in  the  evening,  Miss 
Sara  Gurowitsch  was  heard  in  a c’ello 
recital;  while  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mile.  Ginexra  .Migliacois,  pianist;  Mme. 
Tanara,  soprano,  assisted  by  Max  Ja- 
cobs, violinist,  -were  heard  in  a combined 
concert. 

Miss  Cohen  attracted  a large  and 
friendly  audience  to  the  Belasco.  She 
gave  evidence  of  capability,  technique 
and  versatility.  Her  programme  ranged 
from  -Mozart  to  Debussy,  and  from 
Beethoven  to  Liszt,  with  a memento  of  j| 
Chopin  and  an  allusion  to  Brahms  in- 
I eluded.  . i 

Though  devotees  of  the  ’cello  -complain  | 
that  the  albums  of  -music  for  that  in-  i 
= tr ument  are  somewhat  scant,  Miss  Gu-  1 
Lowitsch  at  her  recital  last  evening 
played  wdrks  by  at  least  eight  -compos- 
ers, in  each  number  of  which  she  ably 
designated  the  characteristics  of  the 
writer  while  at  the  same  time  she  gave 
evidence  of  skill,  judgment  and  good 
taste-  Her  efforts  wore  received  with  a 
sincere  show  of  approval. 


the  evening  there  was  an  audience 
of  a different  size.  The  house  was  packed 
and  the  applause  had  in  it  the  ring  of 
genuine  enthusiasm.  'I'he  opera  was 
Verdi’s  “Aida,”  which  h/vs  become  one 
of  the  most  potent  attractions  of  the 
repertory.  But  without  doubt  the  cast 
was  its  leading  element  of  strength.  Mr. 
Caruso  was  the  Rhad.am.es , and  this  in 
itself  was  sufficient  lo  insure  a great  audi- 
ence, for  it  is  a settled  fact,  that  the  pop- 
ular tenor  in  one  of  his  favorite  r6les 
is  an  irresistible  magnet  for  opera  lovers. 

H e was  in  good  voice  and  sang  his  music 
with  his  accustomed  vigor  of  style.  Emmy 
Destinn  appeared  once  again  in  her  ad- 
mirable impersonation  of  Aida  and  Maria 
Claessens  of  the  Boston  Opera  was  once 
again  the  Airmens.  Mr.  Scotti  reappeared  I 
as  Amonasro,  the  Ethiopian  king,  and  gave  I 
pleasure  to  connoisseurs  bv  his  excellent ' 
declamation  and  his  intelligent  acting.  I 
A minor  feature  of  interest  was  the  praise-  1 
worthy  singing  of  the  music  of  the  unseen  j 
priestess  by  A nna  Case,  one  of  the  younger 
members  0“  the  company,  who  shows  muoh  j 
promise.  Mr.  Toscanini  conducted  [with  i 
his  unfailing  enthusiasm. 
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THE  BOSTON  ORCHESTRA. 

Grant  Enthusiasm  at  Last  of  Evening 
Concerts  This  Season. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  on 
Us  last  visit  of  the  season  to  New  York, 
gave,  the  first  of  its  two  concerts  last 
evening-  in  Carnegie  I-lall.  At  these  con- 
certs Mr.  Fiedler  makes  his  last  appear- 
ances here  as  conductor  of  the  orchestra, 
as  his  engagement  in  Boston  ends  with, 
the  present  season.  The  fact  was  recog- 
nized by  the  audience  last  evening,  which 
'gave  Sir.  Fiedler  long  and  enthusiastic 
applause  as  he  came  upon  the  platform. 
It  had  occasion  through  the  evening  to 
renew  this  enthusiasm  repeatedly,  for 
the  performance,  both  Mr.  Fiedler  s part 
in  it  and  that  of  his  men.  was  of  such 
magnificence  as  this  wonderful  organiza- 
tion has  rarely  given  in  all  the  glorious 
years  of  its  history.  There  was  a renewed 
demonstration  in  his  honor  at  the  close 
of  the  concert,  and  lie  was  made  to  feel 
the.  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  here. 

There  was  a disappointment  in  store 
for  the  audience,  who  found  in  their 
programmes,  as  they  entered  the  hall, 
a printed  slip  announcing  that  Mme. 
Homer,  who  was  to  be  the  soloist,  and 
sing-  Liszt's  song.  “ Die  Lorelei,"  and  . 
Ida’s  recitative  and  air  from  Debussy's  , 
" L-Enfant  Prodigue,”  was  unable  to  j 
sing  on  account  of  a severe  cold.  The 
loss  was  made  up  by  the  orchestra  itself; 
it  added  to  the  programme,  which,  as 
originally  arranged,  contained  two  pre- 
ludes of  Wagner’s— those  to  " Lohengrin  ” 
and  " Tannhiiusei  a third,  that  to  " Die 
Meistersinger.”  And  the  orchestra  was  I 
not  a bad  substitute. 

The  programme  began  with  Beethoven's 
third  “ Leonore  " overture,  and  the  sym- 
phony was  the  first  of  the  Brahms.  The 
overture  was  given  on  this  occasion  for 
the  sixth  time  this  season,  and  the  sym- 
phony for  the  fourth  time;  and  another 
performance  of  each  is  coining  before  the 
end  of  the  season.  But  there  \yero  no 
complaints,  for  the  orchestra  played  both 
with  an  unequaled  splendor.  In  Brahms's 
symphony,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  Mr. 
Fiedler  and  his  men  were  inspired  by  the 
marvellous  eloquence  of  I he  music.  Such 
a performance,  indeed,  was  a.  ueW,  revela- 
tion of  it,  and  was  as  Cogent  an  answer  as 
could  possibly  be  made  to  j he . oft-repeated 
charge  that:  Brahms's  ins'. i umentation  is 
thick,  muddy,  and  generally  disagreeable. 
Played  with  such'  clarity,  such  tonal 
beauty,  such  perfect  distribution  of  bal- 
ance between  all  the  Instrumental 
voices,  the  composer's  real  intentions  are 
brought  to  a consummate  realization, 
and  they  are  disclosed  as  the  necessary 
and  appropriate  embodiment  of  the 
musical  ideas  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Fiedler's  reading  was  marked  by 
the  drastic  energy,  the  poelry.  .the  ro- 
mantic fire  that  characterize  the  move- 
ments of  this  work.  It  was  full  of  ex- 
quisite nuances,  of  finished  phrasing,  and 
more  than  all,  in  these  movements  he 
allowed  forth  their  plastic  beauty  of  form, 
their  symmetry  and  proportion,  their 
magnificent  climaxes.  H was  a perform- 
ance of  uneqnaled  splendor. 

The  most  cultivated,  most  intelligent, 
and  most  musical  audience  that  Ndw 
York  can  muster  showed  itself  to  be  an 
audience  of  " perfect  Brahmsites,"  as  it 
so  often  lias  before,  and  was  deeply 
stirred  by  the  performance.  Mr.  Fiedler 
was  repeatedly  recalled  to  the  platform, 
and  finally  had  the  orchestra  rise  to  share 
with  hint  the  plaudits  that  were  so  prod- 
igally given. 
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I two  numbers  were  om  itted  and  the  or- 
chestral pieces  remained.  These  were 
| Beethoven’s  “Leonore”  overture  No.  3, 
Brahms's  symphony  in  0 minor,  the  over- 
ture to  “Tannhauser,”  prelude  to  “Loherl-  d 
grin”  and  vorspiel  to  “Die  Meistersinger.” 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  a summing 
up  of  Mr.  Fiedler’s  admirable  qualities 
nor  are  essays  on  the  Brahms  symphony 
needed.  It  was  played  Monday  evening 
; by  the  Minneapolis  orchestra.  It  will 
be  played  next  week  by  Mr.  Damrosch 
and  early  in  April  by  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Arthur  Nikisch. 
Last  Monday,  as  last  evening,  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  “Leonore"  overture  and  Mr. 
'Nikisch  will  preface  it  with  the  same  great 
work 

The  performance  of  the  Beethoven  over- 
ture last  evening  was  solid  and  excellent, 
but  it  was  not  the  grand  proclamation  of 
the  concert.  This  came  with  the  symphony 
From  beginning  to  end  its  performance 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  ever  heard 
in  New  York.  Flawless  beauty  of  tone, 
perfect  balance  of  the  instrumental  parts, 
absolute  precision  and  an  orchestral 
cantilena  of  matchless  smoothness  were 
the  striking  technical  merits  of  this  per- 
formance. But  these  mechanical  excel- 
lences were  the  means  by  which  a noble 
and  indeed  majestic  delivery  of  the  sym- 
phony was  brought  about.  In  the  last 
movement  the  interpretation  rose  to 
such  a height  as  almost  to  justify  the  use 
of  the  most  exclusive  of  all  adjectives, 
sublime.  At  any  rate  it  was  a glorious 
and  inspiring  performance  of  one  of  the 
mightiest  masterpieces  of  orchestra 
music,  and  with  the  memory  of  it  in  mind 
the  Thursday  evening  subscribers  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  will  cherish 
kind  thoughts  of  Max  Fiedler. 


/ 
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“FAIST”  AT  THE  OPERA. 
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Audience.  Applauds  Pen* 
formative  of  Gounod’s  Masterpiece.  ; 

Not  aiiy  expert  can  tell  what  the  gen- 
eral public  will  do  about  an  opera  per- 
tormance,  and  probably  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza 
was  as  nyjch  astonished  as  he  was  de- 
lighted by  the  great  audience  which 
packed  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
night  when  “Faust"  was  sung.  To  be  sure 
Gounod's  masterpiece  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  the  lyric  stage,  but  in 
recent  years  it  lias  not  ofien  attracted  a 
large  audience  unless  presented  with  an 
extraordinary  cast.  That  offered  last  eve- 
ning could  not  be  so  described.  It  had 
some  competent  interpreters  of  Gounod's 
personages,  but  none  who  lent  especial 
distinction  to  them. 

The  great  personal  beauty  of  Miss  Far- 
rar as  Marguerite  and  the  truly  elegant 
vocal  style  of  Leon  Rothier  as  Mephis- 
toplielcs  were  the  most  striking  features 
ot  the  performance.  Mr.  .lorn,  who  had 
sung  Lohengrin  the  previous  evening  was 
not  yi  the  best  of  condition  to  deliver  the’ 
sustained  phrases  of  Faust,  while  Mid 
Ren6,ud<  whose  voice  was  in  a sorry, 
had  to  depend  upon  his  superb  skill  as  ait 
actor  to  give  interest  to  his  impersonation 
of  Valentin. 
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Circumstances  alter  cases;  the  truth  of 
that  axiom  was  probably  conceded  by  every 
living  soul  thousands  of  years  ago.  It 
might  be  perfectly  proper  to  deplore  the 
fact  that  when  the  Boston  Orchestra  gave 
its  last  evening  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall 
and  offered  New  York  at  least  its  sixth 
hearing  of  "Lenore  No.  3”  overture,  some- 
body should  have  wished  that  the  repertory 
of  our  orchestral  conductors  were  not  so 
circumscribed,  especially  since  the  over- 
ture is  set  down  for  still  another  hearing  by 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Mr.  Nikisch  next  month.  So  also  with  the 
fiixst  symphony  by  Brahms,  which  was  per- 
formed for  the  fourth  time  this  season,  and 
is  announced  for  two  more  performances— 
one  by  the  Symphony  Society  under  Walter 
Damrosch,  and  another  by  Mr.  Mikisoh 
and  the  foreign  visitors.  But  as  has  been 
said  circumstances  alter  cases.  It  is  scare 
ly  conceivable  that  anybody  who  heard  the 
two  works  performed  last  night  felt  the 
slightest  twinge  of  disappointment  or  re- 


MR.  BACHAUS  PLAYS. 


The  Pianist  Heard  In  an  Interesting 
Farewell  Recital  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Some  one  played  Beethoven’s  variations 
in  C minor  a day  or  two  ago,  so  it  was 
inevitable  that  some  onte  else  would  play 
them  within  a week.  And  so  yesterday 
they  began  the  programme  of  Wilhelm 
Bachaus’s  last  recital,  which  took  place  in 
the  afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Other 
numbers  worthy  of  note  were  Beethoven’s 
E flat  sonata,  opus  81;  Rachmaninov’s 
C sharp  minor  prelude,  Chopin’s  C sharp 
minor  prelude  and  B flat  minor  scherzo, 
three  characteristic  sketches  by  Debussy 
and  a Hungarian  rhapsody  by  Liszt. 

Mr.  Bachaus  has  been  a most  welcome 
addition  to  the  list  of  New  York’s  musical 
acquaintances.  He  came  without  any 
undue  blowing  of  trumpets  and  elected 
to  introduce  himself  as  an  interpretative 
musician  rather  than  a virtuoso.  He  was 
very  wise  in  doing  this,  because  in  his 
first  performance  of  Beethoven's  E flat, 
concerto  he  disclosed  sterling  qualities 
and  at  once  claimed  the  respect  of  all 
serious  music  lovers. 

His  subsequent  performances  have  all 
en  characterized  by  the  same  sane  and 
und  art.  He  plays  with  exquisite 
clarity  and  finish,  with  artistic  repose  and 
dignity,  yet  with  sufficient  color  and 
incisiveness  to  give  the  charm  of  sensuous 
variety  to  all  that  he  does.  A genuine 


sentment.  There  was  too  much  calling  for 
gratitude  at  the  prulsant  and  all-compelling  artist  with  high  ideals,1  he  has  a.  solid 

technic,  a finejinusical  intelligence  and  a 
real  temperament.  He  will  be  welcomed 


when  he  comes  again  to  this  country,  as 
he  undoubtedly  will.  There  is  always  a 
place  here  for  the  loftiest  idealists  in  the 
realm  of  music. 


'eloquence  of  the  performance  of  both  works 
—especially  of  the  symphony  which  from 
j every  point  of  view  took  its  place  alongside 
of  the  uperb  interpretation  of  the  same 
J composer's  fourth  symphony  which  Mr. 

Fiedler  and  his  men  gave  early  in  the  sea- 
i son.  Of  the  numbers  which  followed,  noth- 
j ing  need  be  said.  Mme.  Homer,  who  was  to 
j have  sung  Listz’s  "Loreiey”  and  an  air  from 
! Debussy's  "L'Enfant  prodigue”;  but  Mme. 

Homer  had  a.  cold  and  could  not  sing  and 
; in  place  of  the  vocal  numbers  Mr.  Fiedler 
gave  his  audience  (which  could  not  have|  phony 
been  larger  had  there  been  a.  dozen  sensa- j terday  afternoon  was  not  one  in  which 
tional  solo  performers)  the  prelude  to!  startling  features  were  introduced,  and. 


THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Bccthoien’s  "Eroica”  and  "Die  Meister- 
singer” Excerpts  Heard. 

Tlie  concert  of  the  New  York  Syra- 
Society  at  the  New  Theatre  yes- 


1 ! 


"Meistersinger."  So  after  the  opening  yet  it  was  one  which  was  well  arranged 


numbers  we  had  the  introductions  to  three'  <o  command  the  interest  of  real  music 

lovers.  The  programme  comprised  Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica"  symphony  and  the  five  j 
excerpts  from  “Die  Meistersinger”  given 
last  Sunday  in  the  same  place.  These 
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YESTERDAY  AT  THE  OPERA. 


and 


"La  Bolieme”  In  (he  Afternoou 
"Aida"  in  the  Evening. 

An  extra  performance  of  Puccini's 
“La  Boheme”  was  given  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  yesterday  after- 
noon. Tlie  cast  was  not  one  of  great 
strength  and  this  doubtless  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  popular  opera  was  heard 
by  a somewhat  smaller  audience  than 
it  usually  attracts.  Alma  Gluck  as  Muni 
repeated  an  impersonation  which  has 
excellent  vocal  qualities  to  recommend 
it.  Mr.  Martin’s  Rodolfo  and  Mr  Gilly’s 
Marcello  were  the  important  masculine 
re  presentations,  and  Miss  Allen  repeated 
her  highly  demonstrative  MuseUa.  ’ 


Great  Playing  Heard  at  East  Evening 
Concert  of  Its  Season. 

The  last  evening  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  las  t 
night  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The  large  audi-  : 
ence  made  it  the  occasion  of  signal  demon-  ] 
strations  of  approval  of  Max  Fiedler  the 
conductor,  who  to-morrow  afternoon  will  I 
direct  the  orchestra  for  the  last  time 
in  this  city.  When  he  appeared  on  the 
stage  last  evening  he  was  received  with  a 
salvo  of  applause  which  lasted  fully  three 
minutes.  After  the  symphony  Mr.  Fied- 
ler was  reca  lied  several  times  and  after 
he  had  caused  the  orchestra  to  rise  to 
acknowledge  the  plaudits  he  and  his  men 
were  kept  on  their  feet  for  several  min- 
utes. 

The  programme  of  last  evening’s  enter  - 
rnent  was  disarranged  by  the  sudden 
illness  of  Mme.  Homer  of  the  opera,  who 
was  to  have  been  the  solo  singer.  Her 


operas  which  form  a part  of  the  backbone 
of  our  repertory  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House— "Tannhauser,"  "LoliengTin” 
and  "Die  Meistersinger."  It  is  delightful, 
of  course,  to  hear  these  pieces  played  by 
the  musicians  from  Boston,  but  It  is  more 
delightful  to  hear  them  in  their  proper 
surroundings,  and  in  those  we  hear  them 
so  often  that  they  might  well  make  place 
for  something  else  in  symphonic  concerts 
Why  will  orchestra,  conductors  persist  ir 
exhibiting  such  a testimonium  paupertatis: 
It  was  an  evening  of  triumph  for  Mr 
Fiedler,  whose  departure  from  America  is 
sincerely  deplored  by  the  patrons  of  the 
Boston  Orchestra  in  New  York. 


were  the  two  monologues  of  Hans  Hacks, 
the  vorspiel  to  the  opera,  the  wonderful 
prelude  to  the  third  act  and  the  prize 
song  arranged  for  orchestra. 

For  years  purists  have  preached  against 
the  concert  performance  of  certain  "num- 
bers" in  Wagner's  dramas.  ' They  have 
done  so  in  vain.  The  great  public  loves 
Wagner's  tunes  and  is  determined  to  hear 
them  on  every  possible  occasion.  Hence, 
when  Putnam  Griswold  sings  the  two 
monologues  of  Haclty  as  beautifully  as 
lie  can  sing  them  tbeVetivill  always  be 
manifestations  of  great?  even  greater 
than  those  evoked  by  an  excellent  per- 
formance of  the  “Eroica'1  or  even  an 
He  liacl|  illustrated  lecture  on  it  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch. Tlie  symphony  will  be  repeated  at 
to-morrow's  concert,  but  there  will  be  no 


a superb  welcome  on  his  entrance,  was 

called  and  recalled  to  receive  demonstra-J  Griswold  and  no  “Hans,. Hacks. 
tions  of  enthusiasm  after  every  number 
and  at  the  close  was  applauded  to  the 
echo.  H.  E.  K. 


Sings  Her  Opera 
Farewell  in  the 
Role  of  Ortrud 

In  "Lohengrin,"  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
night,  Mme.  Matzenauer,  the  Ortrud  of 
the  cast,  sang  her  farewell  for  the  season. 
Sh  was  singled  out  for  a great  deal  of  ap- 
plause. Mme.  Fremstad,  who  sang  Elsa, 
again  was  convincing  and  artistic,  and  Mr. 
Jorn's  Lohengrin  was  excellent.  Mr.  Weil 
acted  Telramund  capitally  and  Mr.  Hertz 
conducted  a very  good  performance. 


Mr.  Bachaus’s  Recital. 

The  piano  playing  of  Mr.  Wilhelm  Bach- 
aus has  steadily  grown  in  the  favor  of 
this  public  since  he  first  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  New  York  early  in  the  sea- 
son. He  gave  his  third  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  audience 
was  large  and  tlie  programme  interesting. 
Beethoven’s  thirty-two  variations  and  the 
sonata  called  “Farewell.  Absence,  and. 
Return  ” were  most  significant  numbers.  | 
Mr.  Bachaus  played  three  pieces  bv  De- 
bussy with  much  sympathy- a "Harm! 
mage  ARameau  ” lhat  would  have  amazed  I 
that  theorist  in  harmony  if  he  could  have  I 
heard  it:  the  " Jardins  sous  la  PJuie," ! 
land  " TUn  Cahier  d'Esquisses."  Perhaps) 
a little  more  melting  tonal  quality  would  i 
have  become  them  better,  but  there  was 
an  abundance  of  fantasy  in  Mr.  Bachaus’s  I 
playing.  His  conception  of  Chopin's 
"Barcarole"  was  rather  sober  and  re- 1 
strained.  His  other  Chopin  pieces  in-, 
eluded  a prelude,  four  studies,  and  i he  13 
flat  minor  scherzo. 
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MR.  BISPHAIVTS  RECITAL. 

Varied  Programme  of  Songs 
English,  German,  French,  and 
Italian  Given. 


ud°™  •nd6t4?phP^n|"nf'lg”  -t*-  the  pre,T  I thp  ”s  "mphonia  J DomosttcS/ 

r , ,a  „ Jiebeetod  from  Tristan  und  had  its  first  performance  here  unde; 
Isolde.  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  " " 

to  embark  upon  a philosophical  consider- 
ation of  this  music. 

The  Strauss  “Symphonia  Domestica” 
was  last  played  here  just  (two  years  ago 


“ . . * - ou  ,lrn!  just.  |t.wo  years  age 

i 1°  21  by  the  same  orchestra,  it 

in  has  not  become  any  greater  in  the  mean- 
time and  still  seems  most  aptly  described 
by  the  dictum  of  Ernest  Newman  “the 


- ■ - SBKtI&rn  composer?,  Willi  the  mistaken  | 

! ay  weuaeq«an.u..^;;nl  ,,,4^  ,arly  writers.  and'Vn,1 

nder  th  Her  the  influence  of ■ the  piano  makers 


Mr.  Halid  Bisphain,  ivliose  appearances 
[in  Neiv  York  have  of  late  been  infrequent, 
gave  a sour  recital  last  evening  that  was 
heard  by  an  audience  of  good  size.  His 
programme  was  comprehensive,  both  in, 
its  numbers  anti  tiie  variety  of  styles  that 
It  represented.  There  was  a group  of 
airs  by  the  other  masters.  Handel,  Bach. 

Hayden,  Purcell,  and  Mozart;  one  of 
songs  by  the  classical  German  masters; 
another  by  more  modern  song  writers,  in 
which  was  included  the  “ page  song  ” 
from  Verdi’s  *’  Falslaff,”  and  then  a 
group  in  English  by  American  composers. 

In  the  first  group—  it  ought  to  have  been 
explained  that  what  was  set  down  as 
“ Beflehl  du  dele  Wege,"  (Passion  Music.) 
was  an  arrangement  of  the  a ip  of  die, 
chorale.  " O Ifaupt  voll  Blut  und  Wun- 
den,"  blut  Bach  uses  .several  times  in  the; 

“ Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew. " the 
other  voices  in  the  four-part  vocal  har- 
mony being  represented  by  the  piano  uc-  j, 
oompanlment. 

Mr.  Blspham  was  in  excellent  voice,  and 
excellent  moon,  and  lias  not  sung  better  | 

In  New  York  for  a long  time.  His  dra- 
matic style  of  singing  songs  that  admit 
or  require  characterization  ofia  dramatic 
sort  is  well  known,  and  it  was  much  in 
evidence  last,  evening.  Thhus  in  the 
“ Frost  Scone  " from  Purcell's  ” King 
Arthur,”  in  “ Non  Pin  Andrai  ” from 
Mozart  s “ Marriage  of  Figaro.”  and  es- 
pecially in  Lowe's  ballad,  " Edward.” 

Mr.  Bisphain  employed  graphic  methods 
approximating  more  or  less  closely  to 
those  of  the  stage,  as  well  as  expressive 
declamation. 

A conspicuous  feature  of  his  singing  is  receive 
his  carefully  finished  enunciation  of  t lie  , trymen. 
words.  Mr.  Bispham  sang  in  English, 

German.  French,  and  Italian.  His  Eng- 
lish songs  were  almost,  always  fully  in- 
telligible as  lo  the  text,  and  his  enuncia- 
tion of  German  was  also  especially  good. 

Mr.  Bispham's  singing  gave  great  pleas- 
ure: lie  was  much  applauded,  and  gave 
several  additional  songs. 

Last  of  Friday  Symphony  Concerts. 

i The  last  of  the  series  of  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  by  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  given  yesterday  at 
the  Century  Theatre.  The  programme  in- 
cluded two  of  the  Wagner 
that  were  performed  at  the  last  Sunday 
concert— the  prelude  to  ” Die  Aleistersing- 
er  ' an  orchestral  arrangement  of  the 
Prize  Song,  and  the  two  monologues  of 
Hans  Sachs,  sung  by  Mr.  Putnam  Gris- 
wold. The  symphony  at  the  beginning  of 
the  programme  was  Beethoven's  " Bro- 
ca.” which  will  be  repeated  at  next  Sun- 
day afternoon's  concert. 


terity,  unlimited  bagfuls  of  tricks,  whicldute  orchestra  1 but  was  written  by  early 
cannot  make  up  for  its  lack  of  dtstine  composers  who  never  heard  such  an  or- 
tion  in  ideas.  The  intention  he  had  tha  chestra  Beethoven,  for  instance,  m 
it  should  lie  listened  to  "purely  as  mu  whose  work  wind  instruments  as  a rule 
sic”  and  "without  the  distraction  of  fol  are  often  superfluous  and  distracting 
lowing  a train  of  thought  exterior  to  th<liot*e  [le  had  no  wind  instruments  that 
music.”  is  preposterous.  The  work  bcould  be  played  in  tune.  Before  Boehni 
work  of  a clever  man  who  was  once  a Urn  ugh  and  through  unmusical;  it  wa.'no  wood-wind  instrument  could  be.  and 
genius.”  As  a piece  of  orchestral  oon-  coin  posed,  obviously,  for  the  purpose  of  before  Saxe  no  brass  instrument  could, 
struefion  it  shows  ail  the  skill  of  Strauss  ?'Ki  means  of.  following  a train  oiSo  his  wind  passages  generally  lack-iu- 

but  as  a noetic  inspiration  it  falls  sho-t  ,hol;s,,t  exterior  lo  the  music.  Its  t heme?  spiral  ion ; it  was  inevitably  interrupted 
of  all  Ins  others  P !>ave  little  musical  beauty  or  significance  when  he  remembered  the  noises  the.  wind 


of  all  his  others 

Perhaps  there  were  too  tna.ny  distract  o _ _ ^ ^ ^ y ^ ^ <vi  

ing  circumstances.  The  peace  of  the  coi  mon  place  character.  They  are  fo! lien ' for  bedlhoVen.  and 
domestio  fireside  was  disturbed  by  the  the  most  part  devised  for  the  purpose  olin  the  use  of  such  res 
presence  of  mamma  and  the  baby.  If  yielding  themselves  readily  to  inahipula- he  was  tin*  greatest  musician  tout  ever 
Mr  Strauss  had  been  el  home  e'oii“  ,ion-  ,0  carry  out  the  composer's  whollylived.-  If  Mr.  Krehbicl  is  I'lsnc  (trio  j- 

him.) 


in  themselves,  and  when  they  are  nearest  instruments  of  his  day  made.  . 

lining  a musical  value,  are  of  a very  "Yet  I yield  place  to  no  man  m atlnura 
' — - ind  in  conviction  that 

curves  as  ho  had 


I Mr.  Strauss  had  been  at  home  e.loim  "°,n-  ,0  carry  out  the  composers  whollylived.  ...  ......  \ 

hie  things  might  have  eventuated  Rut  extra  musical  Intention  ot  using  them  inagioe  with  Imn.)  Beethov  en  ? . ciuai  tela 
nig  ming*  nugni  na\  e e\ enuiiU eo  mu  , rmbinations  and  complexities  that  ver-nre  the  grea  test  music  ever  written,  mid 

inbfflmihln^hA^na  WlTh  a man  Sitmarrr'  1 (‘srt  themselves  to  him  as  descriptive  some  o?f  the  movements  ior  strings  in  hl|  | 
his  trouble  begins  I here  are  altogether  and  narrative.  As  thov  do  not  and  can- symphonies  are  nearly  vOn  a par  nitli  his  i 
too  lew  echoes  here  of  “A  Hero's  Life  ” not.  really  possess  of  themselves  any  in-quartets.  - . • ’ 

But  it  was  splendidly  played.  The  r.udi-  ”Ato  power  of  description  or  narration.  "But  in  spite  of  the  facts  concerning 
ence  was  verv  kind  and  sal  iu  ra.nl  at  ten-  'be  composition  canot  be  listened  to  un-the  early  composers  I find  that  th®  !ast 
tion,  even  when  the  blessed  bebv  was  derstadingly  without  tiie  programme, programme  I liavc  received  contMim- l o 
, vc  vnei.  Uie  me.  seu  ucn  «a,  without  a complete  knowledge  of  the  train  music  whatever  composed  tor  the  modern 

of  thought  that  prompted  them.  Of  what  orchestra,  and  that  there  was  in  tiie 
value,  -purely  as  music.”  for  instance,  fourteen  programmes  more  so-ealleu -or- 
are  the  seven  strokes  that  twice  occur?  cnestral  music  from  beethoven  than  1 o n 
'I'lie  programme  makes  it  clear  that  the  a,)y  other  composer,  there,  was  not  bait 
first  si  ven  represent  the  striking  of  the  as  much  from  tiie  modern  orchestral , coin- 
dock  at  bedtime,  and  that  the  second  Poser,  who  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the 
scvfii  are  committed  by  the  same  faithful  greatest,  as  there  was  from  Bcothoven. 
timepiece  in  the  morning.  They  have  at  1 refer  to  Ischaikowsky— three,  pieces  to 
n . ..  . least  so  much  significance  to  the  anxious  Beethovens  nine.  From  Liszt,  who  is 

Mona,  the  prize  opera  of  Brian  Hooker  searcher  who  has  been  pronerlv  infoi™d  perhaps  tlm  strongest  competitor  with 
and  Horatio  Parker,  had  its  second  per-  hot  nothing  more  ’ Tschalkowsky  as  an  orchestral  composer, 

formance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  byThrlp^°&nT 

House  yesterday  afternoon.  There  was  that  formerly  seemed  to  posses  beauty  '"'aides  Wagner  who  belongs  m tne  same. 

a large  audience  and  every  evidence  ss  ">e  slow  section,  now  seem  deplorably  '-'ass-  tl,e,e  ?ae’  a’i,p,,toic  Vui 

. ? . ..  j.  , , commonplace  and  cheaDlv  sentimentai  Ihere  was  nothing  nom  bciiioz.  tie 

of  a desire  on  the  part  of  those  present  elaborate  developments  of  idas  ihthem-  father  ot  the  modern  orchestra;  while 


spanked  and  put  to  bed . 

“MONA”  AT  THE  OPERA. 

Prof.  Parker’s  Music  Heard  Attentively 
by  a Large  Matinee  Audience. 


to  find  as  much  good  as  possible  in  the 
interesting  score.  The  poet  and  the  com- 
poser were  both  in  the.  house  and  were 
repeatedly  called  before  the  curtain  to 
receive  the  approval  of  their  fellow  coun- 
ymen. 

The  performance  reproduced  all  the 
j excellences  noted  in  the  first  repre- 
sentation. Mme.  Homer  sustained  the 
I high  dramatic  level  of  her  impersonation 
of  the  heroine,  and  Mr.  Reiss  was  once 
mare  a most  ingratiating  representative 
of  the  changeling.  Messrs.  Hinshaw  and 
Witherspoon  repeated  their  admirable 
delineations  and  Mr.  Martin  was  most 
sincere  as  Gwtjnn,  Mr.  Griswold's  noble 
Roman  father  reminded  one  of  John 
McCullough,  and  the  bear  was  dead  letter 

- ...  perfect  in  his  r Ale.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted. 

ian  selections  and  both  ohorusand  orcheslra discharged 
their  duties  excellently. 


selves  poor.  As  for  l he  .much  vaunted  1llcl'e  were  several  from  early  composers 
skill  in  "counterpoint,'’  by  winch  St  ram  besides  Beethoven,  and  by  such  . slightly 
unites  so  many  disparate  elements  in  the  >'iore  recent  men  as  Mendelssohn.  Sclvu- 
complicated  Web  of  his  polyphony  not  «"d  their  kind,  and  eyep  some  from 
even  the  marvellous] v pellucid  precise  unknown  composers,  for  which  the  i inl- 
and subtly  defined  playing  of  the  or-  harmonic  simply  used  its  audiences  as 
ehestra  could  make  it  seem  other  than  a a 10  try  them  oil.  . 

crass  intermingling  of  anvthing  in  any  “ Bach  one  of  the  post-classic  men  I 
way,  without  regard  to  its  sound  have  indicated  is  admirable  in  his  place, 
“ Counterpoint,”  as  thus  exemplified  lov  instance,  some  of  Scliubertts  songs 
erases  to  have  any  artistic  value  oirmusi-  Perhaps  unsurpassed,  by,  any  song..hH 
cal  significance.  | Beethoven’s  'Adelaide.’  and  1 do  not. 

The  orchestra's  plaving  of  this  com-  nisli  to  apeak  rURlitinSly  of  tiie  ordicslral 
position,  full  of  the  most  awkward  and  work  of  any  of  those  men.  My  only'coii- 
difficult  passages,  was  wonderfully  clear  1 on' -ion  is  that  it  was  not  written  for  a| 
and  flexible,  and  at  everv  point  secure  ! great  modern  orchestra,  and  is  never 
Mr.  Fiedler  had  evidently 'wrought  it  out  P'uyed  by  a great  modern  orchestra- 
most  completely,  and  with  an  art  that  1 When  it  is  played  by  tiie  Phi  harmonic 
conceded  the  difficulties  that  were  over-  1 be  instruments  that  distinguish  a mod- 
come.  There  was  applause;  and  tiie  con-  ei  n orchestra  from  a primitive  one  are 
rluetor  again  shared  it  with  the  men  who1  3ilent,  while  some  of  the  earlier  wind  in- 
had  so  skilfully  seconded  his  intentions  sti  uments  play  limited  and  ill-fitttng  parts 


Mr.  Fiedler,  at  His  Last  New 
York  Appearance,  Makes 


V 


a Farewell  Speech. 


me  Boston  Symphony  ., 

its  lastr.  appearance  in  New  York 

»“■**'  =“■“  1,“™  Mr,  HUL1 


CONDUCTOR  FIEDLER 
^ BIDS  US  GOOD-BY 

Max  Fiedler,  conductor,  bade  farewell 
to  New  York  yesterday.  It  was  at  the 
last  matinee  of  the  Rbsion  Symphony- 
Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  audi- 
ence was  so  large  that  many  wouldbe 

hearers  of  the  entrainment  were  unable  . ^ 

to  gain  admission  to  the  hall.  Mr.  Fiedler  As  at  the  evening  concert  on  ' nu^.  ^ 
came  to  New  York  as  one  of  the  visiting  he  was  greeted  w-Kh  a long  ^ ^ Dlace 
conductors  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
toward  the  end  of  the  season  of  lOOo-OO. 

'j  He  returned  as  conductor  of  the  Boston 
- orchestra  on  November  5,  1908, 

On  that  occasion  it  was  disclosed  that;  hlm  agaln  and  asa^.,  ^ hand  fQ,. 

! Mr.  Fiedler’s  style  was  a combination  of  Finally  Mr.  d English, 

'the  results  of  academic  study  with  rude  .Renee  and  spoke^  ^ ..  conduct  his 
strength.  The  forcing  of  middle  voices  He  saidthgt  ^ we„  as  he 

in  a Brahms  symphony  accentuated  those  feelin^^  but  he  expressed  his 


by  making  them  rise. 

The  programme  also  included  Weber's 
overture  to  “ Dei-  Freischutz.”  played 
with  great  dramatic  power  and  without 
exaggerations  in  the  modification  of 
tempo  and  . dynamics;  Wagner's.  .”  Sieg- 
fried Idyl!,”  an  exquisite  performance 
that  brought  refreshment  after  the  labors 
of  tne  “Symphonia  - 'Domestica  the 
funeral  music  from  “Gotterdammerung,” 
in  which  the  overpoweringlv  tragic,  ef- 
fect of  the  music  was  not  quite  caught 
and  the  Prelude  and  " Liebestod  ” from 
„,lQ  Iff'  Tristan  und  Isolde.” 

Orchestra  made  I..  


THE  PHILHARMONIC 


noon  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Fiedler's  last  appearance  m this  city,  ^ 
his  engagement  as  conductoi 
ehestra  is  ended  with  the  close  of  'he 

season  in  Boston  next  month.  Tte  inaU  

audience  realized  this  fact,  and  conspicu 

ousiy  gave  expression  tb  tm  ®c  Society  Plays  Old  Works  Never 

rctrret  at  his  departure  and  of  grauiu  jj 

for  what  he  has  done  for  the  New  York  ,ntended  for  Modem  Orchestra, 
mUS,CbeenPUabti  the"  hfad^f  t^rcb^ra.  Says  Publisher 

tz E's  cives  up  box  F0R  SEAS0N 

close  the  listners  remained  to  applaud  

-to  cheer  for  many  minutes,  recalling  ^ ^ wjth  120 

Men  Idle,  and  Trial  of  Works 
of  Unknown  Composers. 


traits  of  the  composer's  instrumentation 
which  have  been  most  often  set  down  to 
his  discredit.  Overdevelopment  of  con- 
tratsts,  opacity  in  the  strings  and  heavy 
blowing  in  the  brass  Were  all  deplored. 

In  the  four  seasons  cf  his  conductor-  | 
ship  Mr.  Fiedler  has  outgrown  most  of  his  ] 
undesirable  peculiartities,  while  he  has 
retained  his  force  and  his  acumen.  His 
! conducting  has  found  continually  in- 
creasing favor  and  that  means  that  it. 
Iras  deserved  it,  for  in  the  long  run  the 
musical  public  ef  this  town  is  not  to  be 

deceived.  . . 

Mr  Fiedler  retires  to  give  way  to  tne 
I conductor  whom  he  succeeded,  Dr. 
Garl  Nuck  of  Berlin.  Once  again  the 
- United  States  is  under  the  regrettable 
necessity  of  robbing  the  Kaiser  of  one  of 
nis  favorite  musical  enterta. liters . Doubt- 
less the  German  empire  will  survive  the 
loss,  especially  as  we  are  sending  back 
to  it  a greatly  grown  Fiedler.  New  fork 
has  enjoyed  much  good  music  under  Mr 
Fiedler's  direction  and  wd  part  with 
him  with  sorrow.  And  it  will  bless  him 
in  that  he  has  left  his  matchless  instru- 
mimt  heind  him  unimpaired. 

The  programme  offered  yesterday  wa- 
one  of  liberal  proportions.  It  comprised 
. Weber’s  “Freischutz  overture, 

A Stnuss’6  toT*e  poem  ce-Ued  “Symphonia 
P nome^ttoa”  and  three  Wagner  numbers 
the  ' Siegfried  Idyl.”  the  funeral  march 


rownWmTn  tit  ^ur^Xing’^ch  Charlton  the  publisher  gives 

x tts-  » . 


parts  which  were  all  that  the  compos-j 
i ts  dared  to  give  them  in  the  primitive; 
da  j s,  ■ ■ 

"Vet  there  arc  many  good  music  lov- 
er? who  wish  to  hear  the  orchestral  works; 
..f  Beethoven,  Had.vn,  Mozart,  and  even 
earlier  men.  but  I submit  that  the  proper 
way  for  them  -to  do  is  to  organize  an 
orchestra  of  some  thirty-odd  pieces  such 
ns  these  composers  had  arid  npt,  to  .cut 
down  the  great  orchestra  that  we  arc 

• ntitlcd  lo  when  we  go  to  a Philharmonic 

concert.  ■ 

“Virtuoso  music  has  its  proper  place 

• if • recitals.  Tt  is  not  reasonable  to  keep 
an  orchestra  of  100  men  standing  idle 
while  virtuosi  are  doing  solos,  and  to 'force 
people  Who  do  not  care  for  them  to  listen 
to  solos  or  concertos  when  they  go  for  a 
bigger  purpose. 

" it  may  be  urged  that  we  have  not; 
- et  audiences  f ir  enough  evolved  to  care 
for  concerts  consisting  entirely  of  orcbes- 1 
tral  music.  Bui:  the  demand  for.  variety  j 
could  be  met  by  occasional  light  pieces 
written  for  the  modern  orchestra  by  such  | 
mczi  as  Fuecini,  iraii 1 1-Sa.en s,  .Massenet, 
and  Johann  Strauss.  Theodore  Thomas 
could  give  variety  enough  without  primi- 
tive music  or  concerto  music. 

“ From  the  foregoing  you  can  see  tha,t 
there  is  no  great  probability  that,  under 
1 he  present  system,  I shall  accept  the  in- 
vitation to  resume  my  Philharmonic  box.” 
Secretary  Leifel»  Ileplle*.  t 

Felix  F.  Leifels,  Secretary  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  said: 

" T am  greatly  surprised  , at  Henry 
Holt  s unwarranted  and  unjust  attack  on 
the  Philharmonic  and.  its  programme 
scheme.  His  complaint  about  the  pro- 
grammes containing  wlmt-he  is  pleased  lo 
label  ' more  so-called  orchestral  rinjsfc 
from  Beethoven  than  from  any  other  com- 
posers,' an  dthat  Tcliaikowsky,  Strauss, 
and  Liszt  were  given  few  hearings,  while 

.-|  Berlicz  was  entirely  ignored,  is  not  based 

. on  facts.  During  the  season  just  passed 
in  -i  letter  which  Henry  Holt  addressed  r-ierlicz  appeared  on  the  Philharmonic 
— »!,.»»  programmes  six  times,  represented  .by  tiie 


piness  ...  . . . 

York  public  would  not  forget  him,  a: 


would  nev 


er  forget  the  experiences  he  110t  written  for 


modern  orchestra.” 


overture  ' Corsair,’  ’ Rakoczy  ’ inarch, 
and  ' Harold  ' Symphony. 

" Tcliaikowsky  fifteen  times:  Violin 

• oncerlo,  piano  concerto,  overture.  ' 1812** 
Symphonies  Nos.  t and  k. 

" Liszt  fourteen  times:  ' Tasso.’  it  ha  p- 

sody  No.  12.  ' Die  ideale.’  Piano  Con- 


, , live  lo  see  thirty  or  certo  in  TO,  and  ‘ Dante* 'symphony. 

had  had  here,  and  closed  vith  a heai  t-  Mr.  Holt  does  orchestra' sitting  “Strauss  thirteen  times;  ' Love  Scene’. 


felt  good-bye. 


foitv  of  the  men  of  the  orchestra 

Mr.  Holt  also  ob- 


The  tr  bute  to  him  was  sincere  and  was  idly  on  the  piatform  . Mr.  «on  aiso  ou 
111  deserved,  for  Mr.  Fiedler  has  kept  l0  the  performance  of  Pianofoi  e 

he  high  standards  of  the  -^nce,  tos  because 

;ould  not  be,p|ap.o  docs  not  blend  vlth  - 
value  it  lias.  Tile  letter  follows:  "I  presume  «e  vd 


ertater  but  also  the  artistic  value  It  has 
nld  tn  the  most  cultivated  and  fastidious 


rmjslc°  ltovers>°of  this  city,  and  the  plaee 
U has  occupied  jn  the  very  forefront  of 
s musical  activiti*. — - . 

tv-a  performance  showed  gorth  si 
the  greatest  excellences  of  the  ort 
Fiedl 


from  ' Feuersnol,’  serenade  for  stria?  in-j 
struments,  and  ‘Death  and  Transfigura- 
tion.’ 

" Mr.  Holt's  contention  that,  the  works, 
of  the  classic  composers  are  never  played 
by  great  modern  orchestras'  is  erroneous. 
The  Philharmonic  is  not  tiie  only  great 
ot  a great  orehes-  modern  orchestra  that  includes  these" 
agree  that  the,  tunc  music  works  in  its  repertoire.  He  will  find  them 

tea  is  to  play  great  orcnc-ira^  ^ on  PVery  orchestral  pro'gr-ammc  the  world 


Nor  are  any  earlier  wind  instru- 


its  mu®jfrfora^n‘teeIhowed  g.-rth  some  o' ' fulfill  its  mc^ts.  to  quote  again.  • playing  limited 
' I . iw'eileners  of  the  or-  host! a 'that  me  oicuc  one  0£  and  ill-fitting  part?  used 

reatest  ex.c  1 ,.- ifnnetion.  During  virtually  - 1 formance  of  tiiese  elassles. 


the  per- 
The  instru- 


i.rc'er  Mr.  Fiedler 9 nAirt<jP’  1 fyomesHca.”  - he=e  fourteen  concerts  there  were  num-  11ients  employed  are  tiie  ones  that  the 
the ’place1  of  honoTon  the  * m0re  than  one.  when  a scot-os jj^Haydn,  Moz,rt.  and  Beethoven  | 


usually  more 

ne-  large  portion  sat  idle  o:  "eni  o t,  *'■  *w  j)orns-  trumpets,  trombones,  and  drums,  t 

• ■ > ^rvofttlns  tliis  comnositson  In  tj,P  rGSt  of  it  was  either  playing  a con-  “Why  employ  the  primitive  when  the 

ww  York  wh i r hM r Fiedler  had  already  wlth  a piano,  (itself  a crime;  for  beautiful  instruments  of  modern  masters 

i orK,  ^nifrn+*  . . ..  yf,  an(^  for  ce,to  f _n,lrir1  ran  nGVer  ko  °r  workmanship  arc  available.’ 

*Vr4em<  . ’ .M-is'n “some  af fee-  '.the  two  lends  of  sound  can  nevei^go  ,tJ  fr>m  Mr  Ho)t,?  ,e) 

At  ail  events,  if  the  work  la  to  he 


which  occupied  the  place  of  honor  on  tne 
programme.  There  might  be  a d,ff<  rence 
npS  as  to  the  advisability,  or  ne- 
L..«SSv  of  repeating  this  composit  or,  In 


while  ''a"  f°r:  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,! 


,•»»'  j.*-.  •••  - ■:  -w.  • • af fee-  toe  two  tuwu  »-  ; _ . - i gather  from  Mr.  Holt  s letter  that 

which  he  seems  to  i»  l.«-reeably  together,)  or  playing  some  oth-  llp  0pj,.cts  to  thc  philharmonic  perform- 

n rrroP  I ;.<r>  n r.  L..4  <U..  ...  nnrdtlni.r.  A#  nA»l. 


only  such  a nsVk‘?  '.'l,  ' *■  Ipohnlcal  P<‘t;fec-  -grammes  there  are  conccrtos-pnuc.pa soeicty  programn 
IionnasSlth'at^f  v|lterdav’sh  performance.  for  the  piano-on  six.  Where  the  classic  composers,  novell 
Yo"  doubt’ mar. y of  the  listeners  thought  (;omposers  put  orchestra  with  a p.ano.rfach  regues  wen 
that  this  technical  perfection  rnight  net- -r  , waS,not  the  instrument  of  • - 5s..*  JoV. 


that  th  s tecnnicai  neriecuoi*  .•■•o- Y ,h„  piano  was,nuv  -i,  cnee  as 

have  been  bestowed  i con  something  «>■*.  ble'uea  better  than  it  d^Ts *n.f?„a5n 

with  the  other  instruments;  but  some; 


novelties,  of  course— even  tiie 
ere  novelties  at  one  time- 
society  of  using-  its  audi- 
dog  ” to  try  them  on. 
olntUnn  I hotr  to  all"  that  wbilr 


Philharmonic  Society  cle„ 
possibility  of  losing ' the  «...  „ 

,!' ■ "/’It.  the  mimes  of  . Bach,  Haydn 
" ” nml  Beethoven,  and,  also  tilt 

S’  eai  classic  ami  modern  piano  concerto*.  ■ 

^^ootb^^Hnilhated  from  if  s pro-  t ce  miller.  Mr.  William 


yffiJB>-^a2kfeeen  'misled  by  the  : 
the  tickets.  Tn  this  audience 
vored,  were  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
and  Mrs.  Wlnthrop  Rogers 


isra  Ke  on 
thus  fa- 

Ditson,  Mr. 
Miss  Viola 


’'v  cnui 

i«r»mmes  for  sorn 
YtV  f/U 


to.  come.' 


^ j | if)  1 ft,  * * mi  e * — ‘ ^ 

Graham,  Miss  Edith  Terhune,  ™ss  <;°n- 
c+^nr.e  Collier,  Mr.  William  Gard,  Mons. 


men 


.si i 


o I.  Ou  1 1 V/  t ’ 

Carlo  Salzeda  and  two  newspaper 
| who,  although  they  write  about  music, 

JTHE  CONCERTS  0>  A SUNDAY!  aThfLrtLhr1“s  duly  lowered  and  offl-j 

! cially  rung  up,  disclosing  a piotui  esque  ar 
' rLngement  of  the  stage.  It  was  draped  in , 

m , „ , , ~ , c*  • 4.  i a soft  gray  material.  Leaning  against  the 

End  of  the  Symphony  Society  s stood  Mrs.  Russeii  m a long,  flowing 

^ c J_.il  u.i/,nl.-  Vi AU  PTnrct;. 


Series — Mme.  G&dski  in  Char- 
ity— A Debussy  Recital. 

This  season’s  concerts  of  the  Symphony 
Society  came  to  an  end  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Century  Theatre.  Mr.  Walter 
Da m roach,  having  performed  the  “Erolca” 
symphony  last  Friday  afternoon,  con- 
tinued the  custom  which  he  has  followed 
as  a rule  throughout  the  season  and  re- 
peated it.  But  in  place  of  the  excerpts 
from  the  "Meistersinger"  which  had  fig- 
ured on  the  programme  of  last  Sunday 
ns  well  as  last  Friday,  he  gave  Haydn's 
Surprise”  symphony.  To  , laded  minds 
there  was  mtieh  refreshment  in  this 
music,  despite,  or,  perhaps,  because  of  its 
gracious  melodiousness  and  sweet  sim- 
plicity— which  to  the  knowing  conceals 
so  much  learning  and  technical  skill. 

Elegant  as  simplicity. 

And  warm  as  ecstasy. 

Mr.  Damroseh  has  led  Ills  hearers  as  far 
ilong  the  modern  paths  this  season  as  any 
tf  his  fellows,  and  with,  an  obvious  sin- 
’erity  of  purpose  which  it  is  a pleasure  as 
.cell  as  a duty  to  recognize;  hut  he  was 
[none  the  less  sincere  and  reverential  in 
I giving  us  the  old  music,  without  frills  or 
I furbelows,  and  for  this  he  deserves  a.s  full 
| a measure  of  gratitude.  He  played  the 
Beethoven  symphony  also  with  obvious  af- 
fection, and  his  band  responded  nobly;  but 
we  could  have  wished  a little  less  of  rest# 
lessness,  a little  more  of  strong  continence 
the  matter  of  tempo  in  the  first  move- 
ment, the  free  fantasia  and  coda  of  which 
still  seems  as  great  a.  miracle  of  music 
now  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  minds  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  it  when  it  disclosed 
the  full  blown  fioWer  of  romanticism  to  a 
blinking  world  over  a century  ago. 


collarless  gown  of  dull  black,  her  expres- 
Stve  face  set  off  by  her  black  hair,  in  winch 
were  a few  white  flowers.  These  and  a 
strin'g*  of  pearls  were  the  only  details  of 
her  costume  that  were  not  -black.  Beside 
her,  to  the  ri-ght,  was  a tall  vase  with  red 
pink’s.  Another  stood  on-  a platform  be-, 
hind  the  piano.  They  formed  striking  hits 
The  scheme  of  decoration  made 
for  the  slender  woman 
Debussy  recital,  with' 


Mrs.  RusscTFiT  rendering  of  fhV  songs" 
“La  Flute  do  Pan,”  “La  Cliivelure”  end 
“Le  Tombeau  des  Naiades”  certainly 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  essential 
mood  and  spirit  of  Debussy’s  rare  and 
exquisite  music.  She  proved  herself  an 
artist  of  musical  and  dramatic  feeling. 
Mr.  Copeland’s  playing  was  generally 
admired. 

Among  the  patronesses  of  the  concert 
were:  The  Countess  of  Warwick,  the 

Viscountess  Selby,  'Baroness  De  Mayer, 
Signora  Ginlio  Gatti-Casazza,  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Guiness,  Mrs.  Otto  Kahn,  Mrs. 
James  Wright,  Mrs.  Lillian  Nordica- 
Young.  . 

MME.  GADSKI  SINGS 

AT  GERMAN  BENEFIT 
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of  color. 

an  effective  setting 

in  black  and  for  — — 

its  pale,  pastel  like  tonal  colors.  > 

By  the  time  half  the  programme  had! 

the  housei 


the  time  half  the  pro? 
riven  the  hour  for  openin? 


been  given  tne  nour  mi  \ 

had  arrived  and  the  curtain  was  lowered.  l 
But  those  wlho  had  heard  the  music  had 
enjoyed  it  so  much  that  they  remained, 
for  Us  repetition  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  recital. 

Mrs.  Russell  sang  two  groups  of  songs—] 
"Let-  Promenoir  des  Deux  Amants  and! 
•‘Les  Chansons  de  Bilitis,”  six  numbers 
ip  ejl.  They  were  given  in  the  real  De- 
vusxy  spirit — breathed,  as  it  were,  rather 
than  sung,  a manner  tihat  had  a charm  all 
its  own.  I 

Mr.  Copeland  proved  himself  an  admir- 
able iptay-er  of  Mons.  Debussy’s  musio.  Has 
A 

two  groups  of  piano  solos  were  positively 
delightful.  The  recital  might  be  called 
“An  Afternoon  of  Musical  Pastels  by  Du- 
bussy.”  Its  setting  and  participants  make 
it  unique. 


Mr.  Winthrop  Ames’s  Little  Theatre,  in 
V est  44th  street,  was  the  scene  yesterday 
afternoon  of  a Debussy  recital  by  Mrs. 

Henry  Russell,  the  wife  of  the  director  of 
the  Boston  Opera  Company,  and  the  small 
audience  present,  an  audience  whose  size 
was  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  tickets  had  been  misprinted,  setting 
the  time  of  the  recital  for  2;30  o’clock  in- 
stead of  for  4 o’clock,  spent  an  hour  of  un- 
usual enjoyment.  The  little  playhouse,  a 
very  little  gem  in  itself,  might  have  in  inti- 
macy of  size  and  delicacy  of  tint  originated 
in  the  brain  of  Claude  Debussy  himself,  and 
its  setting  yesterday — the  stage  draped  in 
gray  and  with  two  vases  of  carnations  on 
either  side  of  the  piano — would  surely  have 
I delighted  the  composer’s  heart. 

AS  for  Mrs.  Russell  herself,  though  her  KBnL  S C°nCerC  3t  ^Metropolitan  opera 

voice  was  a small  and  in  tone  not  alto-  c^ouse’  slnslng  an  alr  fro™  . Linda  di 
Lethpr  a . . „ „ u0  (Chamonix,”  and  the  polonaise  from 

I ment  her  evmiiaii-o  ’ ^ e cac^  of  treat"  “ Mignon.”  Ricardo  Martin  was  heard  in 
Lrimii-nhie  niat'  sense  of  phrase,  her  the  tenor  air  from  “ Carmen;”  Mr.  Amat 

. ..  , I0n’  Perfect  intonation  sang  the  Brindisi  from  " Hamlet;”  and  a 

i weie  a delight,  and  all  who  enjoy  the  pallid  ;air  from  “ Le  Villi,”  Miss  Morena  san 
lirt  of  the  French  impressionist  were  surely  ithp  nir  frnm  ” Firielin.”  and  Mrs.  WaVt 
| made  happy  by  her  offerings.  Mrs.  Russell 
was  accompanied  by  George  Copeland,  who 
i»iso  played  a number  of  selections  for  piano 
alone,  and  played  them  in  a manner  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  added  that  the 
Little  Theatre  is  in  all  respects  ideal  for 
Small  chamber  music  recitals.  It  is  an 
oasis  of  good  taste  only  a half  a block  from 
the  incontinent  monstrosities  that  line 
Broadway. 


OPERATIC  STARS  IN  CONCERT. 

Sextet  from  “Lucia”  the  Feature  of 
the  Programme  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House. 

The  programme  of  last  night’s  concert 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  brought 
as  soloists  Mme-.  Berta  Morena,  Mme.  Ber- 
nice de  Pasquaii.  Mme.  Henrietta  Wake- 
field and  Messrs.  .Riccardo  Martin,  Pae- 
ji  quale  Amato,  Angelo  Bada  and  Giullo 
Rossi.  This  array  was  occasioned  by  the 
|;  fact  that  one  of  the  numbers  on  the  bill 
was 'the  sextet  from  "Lucia.”  Mr.  Josef 
!;  Pasternack  conducted. 

'Mr.  Amato  sang  the  "Brihd’lsi,”  from 
Ambrose  Thomas’  "Hamlet,”  in  excellent 
style,  and  as  an  encore  gave  a selection 
ip  which  he  Is  a great  favorite— the  pro- 
logue from  "Pagliaeci.”  As  regards  en- 
cores, last  right  was  one  of  the  times 
when  the  "I’d”  was  off  and  the  audience 
availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  singers  do  extra  work,  to  which,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  seem  to  object. 

Mrs.  de  Pasquaii  at  Metropolitan. 

Bernice  de  Pasquaii  appeared  at  last 
ight's  concert  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 


The  benefit  for  the  German  Sailors’  Homo 
held  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
netted  its  organizers  nearly  $2,500.  Those 
taking  part  included  Mme.  Johanna  Gadski, 
who  sang  most  effectively  Wagner’s  “Dicin' 
theure  Plalle,”  the  Liebestod  from  “Tristan” 
?.nd  a number  of  songs,  mannerchors  from 
he  Arion  Society  and  the  Liederkranz  and 
the  Volpe  Symphony  Orchestra. 

What  appeared  to  be  a most  charming 
tnd  refined  drawing  room  entertainment 
was  a.  recital  of  songs  by  Mons.  Debussy 
riven  in  the  Little  Theatre  yesterday  after- 
ipon  by  Mrs.  Henry  Russell,  assisted  by 
Hr.  fleorge  Copeland.  Mrs.  Russell  is  the 
Wife  of  the  director  of  the  Boston  Opera 
pompany. 

Really  Mrs.  Russell  gave  a recital  and 
l half.  While  the  entertainment  had  been 
mnounced  for  four  o'clock,  the  tickets  hart 
he  theatre’s  regular  matinee  'hour-haff 
.ast  two— printed)  on  them.  in  " ' 
luence,  a few'  persons  found  themselves  at 

One  of  the  early  arrivals,  a woman  well 
mewm  m musical  and  social  circles  made 
fr  way  to  the  stage  and  explained  the 
ircumstances  to  Mrs.  Russell,  and  she 
.Taoiously  consented  to  give  a recital  then 
Ud  there  for  those  already  present-al 
faugh  tney  were  a mere  handful— and 


Carmen;”  Mr.  Amato 

an 

.....  . . . na  sa  . 

the  air  from  " Fidelio.”  and  Mrs.  Wake 
field  sang  three  songs  in  English.  The 
programme  concluded  with  a performance 
of  the  sextet  from  ” Lucia.”  sung  by  Mrs. 
de  Pasquaii,  Mrs.  Wakefield,  and  Messrs, 
Martin,  Amato,  Bada,  and  Rossi.  The 
orchestra  was  under  the  direction  of 
.Tosef  Pasternack. 

Debussy  Concert  at  Little  Theatre. 

With  an  accompaniment  of  languorous 
lilies  and  pale  lights,  Mrs.  Henry  Russell, 
the  wife  of  the  Director  of  the  Boston 
Opera,  and  Geoige  Copeland,  pianist, 
gave  a concert  of  Debussy  music  at  the 
Little  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Russel)  sang  the  three  Chansons  de  Bilitis 
Of  Pierre  Louys,  which  Debussy  has  set 
to  music,  and  ” Le  Promenoir  des  deux 
amants,”  also  a group  of  three  songs. 
Mr.  Copeland  played  two  groups  of  De- 
bussy's piano  pieces. 


Volpe  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Lied- 
erkranz  Society  Are  Also  Heard 
at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Mme.  Johanua  Gadski  sang  two  Wag- 
nerian selections  with  orchestra  as  fea- 
tures of  the  concert  in  conjunction  with 
the  Liederkranz  and  Arion  societies  and  ] 
the  Volpe  Orchestra  yesterday  afternoon  i 
in  Carnegie  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  i 
German  Sailors’  Home.  They  were  the  j 
“Dich  Theure  Halle”  aria  from  “Tann-  ] 
haeuser”  and  the  “Liebestod”  from  ; 
“Tristan  und  Isolde.’  * 

| To  piano  accompaniments  played  by 
Richard  Hagemann  the  prima  donna 
sang  a group  of  songs  including  Schu- 
mann’s “Widmung,”  Brahms’  “Auf  dent 
I Kirch-hof,”  Mendelssohn’s  “Auf  Fluegein 
des  Gesanges,”  D'Algert’s  “Das  Maed- 
chen  und  der  Schmetterling”  and  i 
Richard  Strauss’  “Zueignung.” 

The  Liederkranz  contributed  “Der  ' 
Wanderer  am  Meere,”  by  Steinbruck; 
“Am  Bruennele,”  by  Noessler,  and  “Die  I 
Lorelei,”  by  Silcher.  The  numbers  sung 
by  the  Arion  Society  were  the  Bungart- 
Wasen  “Sanctus”  and  Neubner’s  "An 
die  feme  Geliebte.”  The  concert  was 
opened  with  the  “Rienzi”  overture, 
played  by  the  Volpe  Symphony  Orches- 
tra under  Arnold  Volpe,  and  closed  wdth 
Wagner’s  “Kaiser  Marsch.”  Grieg’s 
“Lyric  Suite”  wrns  another  orchestral 
number. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY,  i 

Last  of  Its  Sunday  Concerts  in  the 
Century  Theatre. 

I Tiie  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
closed  Us  season  yesterday  with  a con- j 
cert  in  the  Century  Theatre,  in  which  I 
.there  was  no  attraction  outside  of  the 
| orchestra  itself  in  the  shape  of  a solo- | 

| ’st.  The  programme  contained  but  two 
numbers— Haydn’s  symphony  called  “The 
Surprise,"  and  Beethoven's  “ Eroica  “ 
symphony.  Neither  of  these  works 
seemed  as  vet  entirely  out.  of  date;  the 
. Erolca  less  than  the  "Surprise,”  as 
^ na-tural.  And  yet  even  JTaydn’s 

symphony  appea.red  to  have  something — 
in  fact,  a good  deal — to  say  10  most 
of  those  present,  to  judge  from  the  ap- 
plause that  was  given  il. 

As  for  the  "Eroica”  a fair  supply  of 
wood  and  brass  wind  instruments  was 
kept  at  work  in  it  pretty  constantly,  not 
absolutely  continuously— probablv  ' even 
Mr.  Henry  Holt  would  not.  require  that 
but  enough  1o  make  their  participation 
seem  worth  while,  and  to  give  a great 
deal  of  richness  and  variety  to  the 
orc.,  estration  not  “superfluous”  nor  as 
a distracting  noise.”  There  were  no 
doubt  some,  perhaps  many,  listeners,  to 
whom  this  music  seemed  still  inspired 
as  truly  as  ever  tt  has,  and  who  were 
fortunately  able  to  derive  much  pleasure 
front  It.  To  some,  however.  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  s reading  of  the  first  movement 
seemed  restless  and  lacking  in  repose  on 
account  of  the  very  marked  differences 
in  tempo— not  modifications  of  tempo— 
in  which  he  took  certain  of  the  themes 
and  the  exaggerated  retards  and  accelera- 
tions that  he  made. 


causing  the  chorus  to  sing  the  "Lauriger 
Horatius, ” which  the  composer  intro- 
duced into  the  coda  of  his  overture. 

The  “Nenia,”  which  dates  from  1881, 
is  a setting  of  poem  by  Schiller,  a la- 
ment perhaps  sung  by  imaginary  young 
Romans  at  the  funeral  of  a youthful 
hero.  The  translation  of  Alma  Stretton, 
used  last  evening,  was  singularly  happy 
in  its  dignity  and  its  preservation  of 
the  spirit  of  classic  hexameter  verse. 
The  feeling  of  Brahms’s  composition  is 
to  be  found  in  the  line  “To  be  even  a 
song  of  lament  on  the  lips  of  the  loved 
one  is  glory.”  The  music  is  not  melan- 
choly, but,  on  the  contrary,  filled  with 
a beautiful  tenderness  and  sweetness. 
It  was  excellently  sung  by  the  Oratorio 
Society  and  received  with  much  applause 
by  the  audience. 

The  “Triumphlied”  was  written  to  cele- 
brate the  victory  of  German  arms  in  1S71 
The  text,  taken  from  the  nineteenth  chap- 
ter of  Revelations,  is  couched  in  the  tre- 
mendous accents  of  that  majestic  book. 
No  musician  could  expect  to  rise  to  its 
mighty  level.  But  Brahms  set  it  to  a 
series  of  three  choruses  with  a barytone 
solo  in  the  third,  quite  admirable  in  con- 
ception and  large  mannered  in  execution. 

It,  is  a piece  of  music  in  which  the  melodic 
diction  is  noble  and  the  polyphonic  treat- 
ment alive  with  temperament  and  handled 
with  consummate  skill.  Powerful  as  the 
mass  effects  are,  however,  there  is  in 
them  nothing  superior  to  the  grandiose 
declamation  by  the  basses  of  the  words, 
“And  he  treadeth  the  wine  press  of  tiie 
wrath  of  Almighty  God.”  The  finale, 
however,  is  a wonderful  structure  and  the 
work  comes  to  a most  inspiring  conclu- 
sion. It  was  well  sung.  The  solo  part 
was  taken'at.  short  notice  by  Gwilym  Miles 
instead  of  Hamilton  Earle,  who  was  to 
have  sung  it,  but  was  ill. 


THE  BRAHMS  FESTIVAL 


MRS.  HENRY  RUSSELL 
IN  DEBUSSY  CONCERT 
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Wife  of  Boston  Opera  Director  Is 
Heard  at  the  Little 
Theatre. 

Mrs.  Henry  Russell,  the  wife  of  the 
director  of  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
gave  in  conjunction  with  George  Cope- 
land, the  pianist,  a recital  consisting 
entirely  of  the  works  of  Debussy.  The 
Little  Theatre  was  plunged  in  semi- 
darkness  for  the  occasion  and  the  stage 
was  hung  in  light  mauve.  Against  this 
color  there  stood  out  two  vases  laden 
with  starry  crimson  carnations,  and  an 
ebony  black  piano.  Mrs.  Russell  was 
dressed  in  black  with  a chain  hanging 
from  her  neck.  Some  fiowers  depended 
a la  Japanese  from  her  jet  black  hair. 
The  whole  effect  was  in  the  vein  of 
Burne-Jones'  pictures,  and  as  such  was 
in  itself  a prelude  and  an  atmosphere  to 
the  concert  which  ensued 


BRAHMS  FESTIVAL 
SUCCESSFULLY  BECUN 

The  first  concert  of  the  festival  of  music 
by  Johannes  Brahms,  organized  by  the 
Oratorio  and  Symphony  Societies  and 
conducted  by  Frank  and  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  took  place  last  evening  at  Carne- 
gie Hall.  The  programme  consisted  of 
the  Academic  Festival”  overture,  the 
choral  work  “Nenia,”  the  first  symphony 
and  t,he  Triumphlied.  ” The  last  named 
composition  was  heard  for  the  first  time 
in  this  city,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
created  in  1872. 

The  two  orchestra  compositions  are 
sufficiently  familiar  to  the  music  loving 
public  of  New  York.  It  may  be  said  that 
both  were  played  well  enough  to  justify 
the  omission  of  detailed  comment.  One 
might  have  wished  for  a little  less  speed 
in  the  recapitulation  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  symphony,  but  the  slow 
movement  was  so  well  done  that  every- 
one was  made  happy.  Walter  Damroseh 
sprang  a surprise  on  the  audience  by 


A First  Concert  with  a Thrilling 
Novelty. 

The  Brahms  Festival  projected  by  the 
Symphony  and  Oratorio  societies,  which 
is  to  give  unusual  distinction  to  this 
week,  had  its  beginning  in  Carnegie  Hall 
last  night.  Contrary  to  the  apprehensions 
of  many  close  observers  of  local  affairs, 
that  such  a festival  would  scarcely  appeal 
to  the  multitude  near  the  close  of  a sea- 
son overburdened  with  high  class  music 
and  hag-ridden  by  opera,  there  was  a fine 
audience  in  attendance,  and  a great  deal 
of  enthusiasm,  obviously  spontaneous, 
greeted  the  performance  of  every  feature 
of  the  programme.  In  the  symphony  this 
enthusiasm  was  so  great  as  to  call  twice 
for  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
entire  band,  yet  the  climax  of  the  even- 
ing's work  was  not  achieved  by  the  or- 
chestra, but  by  the  chorus,  which  had  a 
much  more  difficult  task  to  perform. 

As  has  been  announced,  there  axe  to  be 
four  festival  concerts,  those  that  remain 
falling  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  after- 
noons and  Saturday  evening.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  first  concert  consisted'  of  lit e 
“Academic  Festival  Overture”  (Op.  80), 
“Nance”  for  chorus  and  orchestra  (Op.  S8),  t 
t lie  symphony  in  C minor,  No.  1 (Op.  68),  j 
and  the  “Triumphlied,”  or  “Hymn  of  Tri-  ; 
umph"  (Op.  55),  for  double  chorus,  bary- 
tone solo  and  orchestra.  Only  the  last  of 
these  works  was  new  to  New  York,  but  a 
few  words  of  history  and  description  may 
be  spoken  of  each.  The  “Academic  Festi- 
val Overture”  was  composed  by  Brahms 
as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau,  which  in  March,  1875. 
conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy on  him.  At  its  first  performance, 
which  took  place  in  Breslau  on  January  4, 
1881,  Brahms  conducted  and  the  seats  of 
honor  were  occupied  by  the  rector  and 
senate  of  the  university  and  representa- 
tives of  the  philosophical  faculty.  The 
thematic  contents  are  tunes  of  students’ 
songs  blended  with  original  melodies,  the 
former  represented  by  the  Burschen- 
schaftslied  beginning  “Wir  natten  gebauet 
ein  stattliches  Ha.us."  the  so-called 
“Landesyater"  which,  the  German  students 
sing  while  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
thrusting  their  rapiers  through  their  caps 
and  vowing  fidelity  to  their  Burschenschaftl 
and  country:  the  Fuehslied.  or  freshman's : 
song,  beginning  "Was  Komant  dost  von 
der  Holt?"  (which  the  curious  student  may> 
find  in  English  in  Longfellow),  and.  at  the! 
last,  “Gaudeamus  tgitun,”  which  has  be- 1 
come  universal  and  in  the  performance  of’ 
which  last  night  Mr.  Walter  Damroseh!;' 
enlisted  the  pick  of  the  choir. 

“Ndnie”  Is  a less  familiar  composition, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  produced 
only  once  in  New  York.  This  was  at  a 
concert  of  the  Musical  Art  Society  on  De- 
cember 17,  1908.  It  is  a threnody,  and  has 
a pathetic  biographical  interest.  T lie  poem, 
by  Schiller,  Is  an  echo  of  a Greek  art- 
for  .of  such  vast  antiquity  that  it  has  been 
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surmised  that  the  Grecians  borrowed  it 
from  the  ancient  Kgyptians.  Herodotus, 
listening  to  tlie  Egyptian  "Mafieros”— that 
is.  the  lanienl  of  Isis  on  the  deatli  of 
Osiris— recognized  in  it  the  melody  of  the 
Greek  hymn  o nthe  deatli  of  Unos,  the 
mythical  son  of  Apollo  and  music'  master 
of  Orpheus  and  Herakles.  Schiller  wrote 
his  ode  out  of  a desire  to  hind  the  German 
tongue  to  the  contours  of  the  Greek  hexa- 
meter; Brahms  set  it  to  music  to  pour  out 
a musical  libation  to  the  manes  of  h 
friend,  Anselm  Feuerbach,  an  artist  to 
whose  mother  the  ^core  is  dedicated.  It 
had  its  first  performance  at  a concert  con- 
ducted by  Brahms  in  Zurich  in  December. 
1881. 

Of  the  familiar  symphony,  little  more 
need  be  said  than  that  after  it  seems  to 
have  been  In  its  composer's  mind  some  ten 
years  or  more,  it  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  from  manuscript  In  Carlsruhe  on 
November  4.  1S76.  and  published  something 
less  than  a year  later.  It  had  its  first  per- 
formance In  America  at  a concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  under  the  direction  of 
Or.  Leopold  Damrosch  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, 1877.  and  was  played  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  under  Theodore  Thomas 
a week  later,  on  December  22.  It  would 
he  a waste  of  time  to  count  up  the  number 
of  times  that  it  has  been  performed  since. 
It  had  been  heard  twice  this  season  from 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  once  from  the 
Minneapolis  Orchestra  and  once  from  the 
Boston  Orchestra  before  last  night,  and  a 
sixth  performance  is  impending,  when  Mr. 
Nikisch  comes  with  an  English  band  next 
month. 

The  "Hymn  of  Triumph”  was  composed 
to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Germany  over 
France  in  1870-'71.  and  the  score  is  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who.  as  a result 
of  thl  war.  became  the  German  Emperor. 
It  Is  a grandiose  work,  and  one  which  not 
only  presents  stupendous  difficulties  to  the 
performers  hut  calls  for  an  extraordinary 
occasion  If  Its  spirit  is  rightly  to  be  appre- 
ciated. It  Is  most  distinctively  a festival 
composition,  demanding  larger  forces  and 
extraordinary  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  It  is 
not  often  performed  even  in  Germany,  and 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that 
New  York  should  have  had  to  wait  so  long 
before  hearing  It  A little  more  extraordi- 
nary some  will  he  tempted  to  think,  is  the 
circumstance  taht  its  first  performance  out- 
side of  Germany  took  place  at  a Cincinnati 
f<  stival  on  May  11,  1875,  Theodore  Thomas 
being  the  conductor.  As  this  writer  can 
testify,  however,  from  personal  experience, 
that  performance  was  a very  imperfect  one. 
not  at  a!)  to  be  compared  with  that  of  last 
night,  the  chorus  being  too  ran  and  un- 
wleldy  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the 


use  of  the  first  three  note3  of  the  prize 
song  in  "Die  Meistersinger,”  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Brahms's  sonata  in  A for  piano- 
forte and  violin,  constitute  a plagiarism  of 
Wagner,  and  of  four  notes  at  the  beginning  I 
of  the  slow  movement  of  the  symphony  In  I 
F a plagiarism  of  an  air  in  Herold's 
"Zampa."  It  has  been  all  in  vain  to  point  I 
out  the  absurdity  of  these  statements;  the  I 
silly  lies  have  become  current,  and  current 
they  will  remain  until  a wiser  generation 
of  critics  come  into  the  field  of  action.  So 
far  as  the  "Ti  lumphlied"  is  concerned 
nothing  can  he  plainer  than  that  Brahms 
used  a variant  of  "Hell  dir  im  Sieger- 
kranz”  (the  national  hymn  of  Prussia!  be- 
cause he  wished  to  do  honor  to  William  I. 
to  whom  the  ode  is  dedicated;  and  Intro- 
duced the  old  German  chorale,  "Nun 
danket  Alle  Gott.”  because  it  is  the 
official  hymn  of  thanksgiving  throughout 
the  German  Empire.  If  this  Is  plagiarism, 
then  Wagner,  when  he  wrote  his  "Kaiser- 
marsch"  for  a like  purpose,  also  plagiar- 
ized "Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott," 
which  he  worked  into  the  fabric  of  the 
sturdy  march.  As  for  the  superb  tune 
which  is  the  main  theme  of  the  finale  of 
the  C minor  symphony,  it  suggests  the 
melody  which  is  varied  in  the  last  movement 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  only  be- 
cause of  its  simple  diatonic  progressions 
and  a literal  coincidence  in  a couple  of 
measures  in  its  second  section.  It  seems 
worth  while  to  satisfy  curiosity  on  this 
point  by  bri:  ig  1 ' o two  melodies  Into 

close  juxtaposition,  so  that  both  eye  and  ear 
of  the  reader  may  make  the  enlightening 
observation.  In  the  following  illustration 
the  Brahms  melody  is  presented  on  the  up- 
per staff  and  the  Beethoven  melody  (trans- 
posed into  the  same  key)  on  the  lower: 


the  audience  recalled  him  again  and’agai 


ors  ahd  basses  were  heard  in  meek' 


. »“«  “sn'iniild  protest,  and  the  altos  may  be  1 11^ 

until  he  made  a little  speech  of  thanks.  | (0  vain  efforts  of  the  “Antis”;  but  that 
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Mr.  Fiedlers  farewell  programme  waLau  Frank  Damrosch  beat  time  and 
excellently  chosen,  save  In  one  instancithe  procession  in  the  middle  of  the  t 
The  position  of  honor  was  occupied  b and  at  ia8t  sent  it  home,  breathless 
Strauss's  "Symphonia  Domcstica.”  Wal  happy.  Tho  audience,  Brahmins  and 
this  because  the  conductor  wanted  once  mor  riahSi  8tayed  not  on  the  order  ot  golng 
to  impress  his  hearers  with  the  technicaj  went 
virtuosity  of  the  Boston  players? 


The  text  of  the  work  which  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  Brahms  selects  from  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  Revelations,  includ- 
ing some  of  its  most  vivid  passages.  In 
the  first  part  Brahms  make3  use  of  a theme 
which  is  remotely  (very  remotely)  sug- 
gestive of  the  melody  best  known  here  as 
that  of  "God  Save  the  King,"  but  sung  in 
I 'i  ussla,  Saxony  and  other  German  coun- 
tries to  words  beginning  "Heil  dir  un 
Slegorkranz":  in  the  second  he  permits  the 
orchestra  to  Intone  an  old  German  church 
I chorale,  which  has  also  gotten  into  the 
'English  hymn  hooks  as  "Now  Thank  Wo 
till  Our  God."  As  for  the  rest  it  Is  a tre- 
mendously jubilant  proclamation,  frequent- 
1\  In  the  spirit  of  Handel,  but  a hundred 
times  as  complicated  in  its  contrapuntal 
vel.  as  ar  thing  that  Handel  ever  wrote 
! work  e*  splendid  power  and  beauty. 

It  was  a.  tremendous  task  which  the  ttvo 
societies  directed  by  the  Damrosch  broth- 
ers undertook ; but  it  was  nobody  accom- 
plished. The  Oratorio  Society,  in  particular, 
lias  never  put  a finot  achievement  to  its 
credit  than  the  singing  of  "NUnie"  and  its1 
v orl'  in  the  "Hymn  of  Triumph”  was  more 
than  praiseworthy— It  was  thrilling  and  a 
more  auspicious  opening  of  the  festival 
could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

J-  The  circumstance  that  in  the  "Hymn  or 
{Triumph"  Brahms  for  obvious  reasons 
made  thematic  use  of  melodic  material  fa- 
in liar  to  the  German  people,  and  for  th-' 
final,  of  his  symphony  in  (.'  minor  wrote  a 
principal  theme  which,  as  the  annotator  off 
lust  night's  programme  has  said  for  at 
P ast  a dozen  years  past,  is  "not  at  all  like 
the  Joy'  melody  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  yet  lias  never  failed  to  suggest 
ii.”  invites  a little  critical  excursion.  To 
what  extremes  some  critics,  who  do  not 
happen  for  one  reason  or  another  to  be  ap- 
preciative of  or  amiably  inclined  toward' 
t ahms's  music,  have  gone  hail  its  most! 
lucent  local  'Illustration  in  the  bald  asser-' 
tion  of  "The  Evening  Post  " last  Friday 
that  Brahms  had  wisely  adopted"  Bcetho-j 
ten's  H'mn  to  Joy  lie- ausc  he  i1?-,aii 
recognized  "Inspired  music.  » =n  <■  be  ■>  as 
seldom  able  to  create  it  himself  From 
th?  ? 2 !T  sour-  c:  (Iifi  - .-»♦«,  • .»  h dj 

Informed  it  ha  c also  heard  that  the 
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‘DIE  MEISTERSINGER’  IS 
HEARD  AT  THE  OPERA 


Mme.  Johanna  Gadski  Sings  Eva 
for  the  First  Time 
This  Year. 


"Die  Meistersinger”  was  performed 
last  night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  for  the  second  time  this  season. 
The  chief  variation  in  the  cast  was  the 
Eva,  which  last  night  was  sung  by  Ma- 
dame Johanna  Gadski,  who  in  appear- 
ance, in  her  detailed  manipulation  of  the 
dramatic  possibilities  of  tile  part  and 
the  beauty  of  voice  that,  she  contributes 
to  a radiant  impersonation,  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  tbc  best  of  living  Evas 
and  one  of  the  few  who  are  able  to 
create  a perfect  Teutonic  illusion.  __ 
Hermann  Weil  was  t lie  Hans  Sachs, 
l.eo  Slczak  the  Waltber  von  Stolzing, 
Putnam  Griswold  the  Pogner  and  Otto 
Goritz  the  Beckmesscr.  Arturo  Tos- 
canini conducted.  Tt  was  his  birthday, 
and  il  is  pleasing  to  note  that  on  his 
birthday  lm  directed  an  opera  which  is 
particularly  a favorite  of  bis. 


, — Tha 

Is  quite  unnecessary  at  this  date.  Natural! 
the  piece  was  splendidly  played,  but  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  a thing  that  cori 
tains  just  about  ten  minutes  of  real  musica 
beauty  is  too  much  of  an  endurance  tes' 
The  worst  of  all  is  that  this  music  has  los 
most  of  its  power  to  amaze  and  startle  b 
its  harmonic  audacities  and  orchestra 
color.  That  is  the  fundamental  trouble  wit 
nine-tenths  of  Strauss's  work.  As  soon  a 
It  ceases  to  astonish  by  its  “revolutionary 
qualities  it  withers  and  stales. 

The  "Symphonia  Domestics”  was  followe 
by  a "sinfonietta  domestics” — Wagner 
"Siegfried  Idyll" — as  full  of  originalit; 
beauty,  and  genuine  emotion  as  the  “Syir 
phonia”  is  devoid  of  them.  It  cannot  be  sai 
that  Mr.  Fiedler  brought  out  all  the  inef 
fable  tenderness  that  it  contains.  Neither  i 
the  “Gotterdammerung”  funeral  marcl 
which  came  next,  did  he  bring  out  the  ful 
measure  of  heroic  grandeur.  The  concer 
closed  with  a fine  performance  of  the 
"Tristan”  prelude  and  "Liebestod.” 


went. 

Gwiljm  Miles,  who  took  the  place 
Hamilton  Earle  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
serves  a special  word  of  praise.  The 
lolst  has  only  a few  bars  to  sing,  bu 
these  he  has  to  scale  the  heights  of  hei 
and  plumb  the  depths  of  the  other  place 
one  of  Brahms’s  attempts  at  descrlp 
writing.  Mr.  Miles  must  be  credited  wil 
fine  top  F sharp  and  a fairly  sonorous 
A natural.  These  show  that  he  has  a \ 
range,  and  he  has  previously  revealed  ot 
qualities  which  the  short  and  unnecest 
solo  interludes  concealed 
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The  soloists  for  th1*  second  concert,  V 
nesday  afternoon,  are  Mme.  Matzenauer 
Mr.  Bachaus,  and  the  symphony  Is 
Third.  This  matinee,  as  well  as  that 
Friday,  will  begin  at  three  o’clock,  and 
at  2:30,  as  previously  announced. 
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After  this  presentation1  of  the  case  al 
argument  would  be  a waste  of  time  anc 
space.  _ tt  f.  f 
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MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 
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MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 


Metropolitan  Opera  Honae. 

Albert  Reis's  sang  the  part  of  David 
"Die  Meistersinger”  last  night  for  the 
hundredth  time,  and  was  rewarded  wit 
wreath,  and  well-deserved  applause.  R< 
tition  has  not  staled  the  charm  of  his 
personation  any  more  than  that  of  his 
comparable  Mime.  Mme.  Gadski  was,  &6 
ways,  a sympathetic  and  tjineful  Eva. 
Slezak  was  a virile  Walter,  and  the  t 
of  the  cast  was  as  before.  The  melodl 


was 
larr?  a 


The  Brahms  Festival.  .. 

. nr>Pnine  opera  was  enjoyed  by  a large  audience. 

The  size  of  the  audience  “Rigoletto.”  with  Mr.  Caruso  as  the  Dt  mils, 

concert  of  the  Brahms  Festival  m arneg  bp  given  as  an  extra  performance  te 

Hall  last  night  must  have  been  gratify  m.  ^ ^ ,|tan  0,)era  House  n(yit  Tues,  |ta 
to  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise,  but  th‘  vening.  Mr.  Amato  will  sing  the  title  r 
lack  of  spontaneous  applause  lndicated  1 for  the  first  time  this  season ; Mme.  De  P 
was  duty,  not  pleasure,  that  filled  the  nan  ( wju  b0  the  Gilda  Mme.  puchene  m 
It  is  America’s  first  Brahms  Festival,  anc  and  Mf  De  Segurola  sparafuclle 

therefore  is  conducted  on  large  lines,  wit  MaHe  Cahier  thJ  Amerlcan  contralto 
here  and  there  a novelty,  such  as  the i pro-  tbg  vietma  0pera  pouse,  who  will  arr 
jection  of  the  chorus  into  the  Aca<5em‘‘ from  Europe  next -week,  has  been  engaf 
Festival  Overture,  somewhat  after  tho  fash  ^ tWQ  appeara)n^e8  at  the  Metropqllt 
ion  of  “Broadway”  productions.  Brahms  n 0pera  House>  (£,,  first  0f  which  will  be 
solid  listening,  even  his  most  ardent  de  Azucepa  ip  ..j,  Trovatore'’  on  Wedne»d 
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Set1 


Azucena  in  “II  Trovatore 
votee  admits,  and  last  night’s  programm-  AprU  4 Mme.  cahier  was  formerly 
was  a severe  test  of  the  endurance.  Th  Ma,jric0  giaciti  0f  Cleveland,  and  had  » 
choice  of  the  Academic  Festival  Overtur  an  epviab]e  reputation  as  a concert  an 
was  obvious,  and  nothing  tetter  could  hav  vx-Vtor*  cho  rlorMprl  iinnn  an  nnprnMf* 


uuuuuo,  auu  when  she  decided  upon  an  operatic  care 

been  found.  It  is  a composition  that  al  gb^  went  to  parjSi  where  she  prepared 
music  lovers  can  listen  to  with  the  keenes  stage,  and  made  her  ddbut  at  Mo 
pleasure,  without  “added  features.  It  ha  (-.ar|0  as  orfeo.  She  was  almost  immedia 


picaouic,  tv uuvui,  ******- v 1 Carlo  as  Orfeo.  oue  »&»  auuuot  m 

something  to  say,  and  delivers  its  messag  jy  engaged  for  Vienna,  where  she 
in  a clear,  ' straightforward  way,  and  th  another  American,  Mme.  Edith  Walke’ 
New  York  Symphony  Society,  under  th  rpbe  CQaj  having  caused  the  c. 

baton  of  Walter  Damrosch,  gave  a goo  oeuati0n  of  the  Mauretania’s  sailing  fi 
honest  performance  of  it  in  the  truly  un  Eng|and  on  March  39,  the  London  Symplu 
inspired  style  of  Brahms.  Whatever  con  Orchestra  has-'' been  booked  on  the  Bal 
sclentious  physical  effort  could  do  wa which  leaves  on  March  28.  Mr.  Nikisch  hi 
done.  self,  being  detained  by  a Leipzig  enga 

Frank  Damrosch  conducted  the  comhinei,!lcnt  wm  come  over  on  the  Provence,  le 
forces  of  the  Oratorio  and  Symphony  Soing  Havre  on  March  30.  He  will  be  c 
eietles  through  the  mazes  of  “Nenia.”  Idially  welcomed  in  the  New  World  after 
was  a noble  struggle.  At  times  the  voicenong  absence,  even  though  his  first  b 
had  the  better  of  it,  but  the  band  ofteiyork  programme  includes  the  first  Brat 
came  to  the  fore.  There  wore  perfunctorkymphony. 

piano  passages,  which  seemed  more  like  . . — 

resting  spells  than  artistic  interpretat  onal 
nuance,  but  the  treble  section  being  d;s- 
proportionatelv  large,  and  often  strident 
and  forced  in  tone  quality,  a true  ensemble 
was  impossible. 

The  First  Symphony,  having  been  given 
twice  in  the  immediate  past,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a novelty.  Last  week  it  was  played 
under  the  direction  of  a man  who  thorough- 
ly understands  it,  by  one  of  the  finest  or- 


W*.  t k 'l  ^ # 1 'I  ) 'L 

THE  VOLPE  ORCHESTRA 


Leo  Ornsteln  Plays  Edward  MacDow 
Second  Plano  Concerto. 

The  Volpe  Symphony  Orchestra 
cert  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  , 

vide'd  entertainment  of  various  n 


ly  understands  it.  oy  one  oi  me  uuw  l v.  ' Wovrln's  "I  n 

ohestras  in  the  world.  Even  under  these  and  style.  H began  with  Hayd  J gin 

conditions  the  first  movement  seemed  In-  pr .bo ”eym phony  arid  en<I e ^ 
terminable,  giving  the  impression  of  a ure  ” a MacDowell’s  ee 

stencilled  frieze,  in  which  variety  is  eougLt  ' “ / „ a/.  thi.  in  ita  turn  was 


Max  Ficdler'a  Farewell. 

No  soloist  graced  the  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Saturday 
afternoon — its  last  concert  of  the  season, 
by  the  way — but  there  was  as  large  an 
audience  in  Carnegie  Hall  as  though  some 
world-famous  singer,  pianist,  or  violinist 
were  appearing.  The  conductor.  Max  Fied- 
ler, came  in  for  more  than  his  usual  share 
of  attention,  inasmuch  as  the  occasion 
marked  his  last  appearance  in  New  York, 
at  the  head  of  the  Boston  Orchestra.  The 
house  greeted  him  uproariously  before  the 
concert  started,  and  he  was  kept  busy  bow- 
ing for  several  minutes  before  he  could 
begin.  There  was  a good  deal  of  enthusia_ 
nroughout  the  afternoon,  and  at  the  cf 


by  means  of  change  of  color,  rather  than 
design.  Last  night  it  was  given  in  full 
Teutonic  measure,  and  he  who  slept  missed 
little.  The  second  movement  was  delight- 
ful. Even  the  sleepers  would  have  enjoyed 
another  hearing  of  it,  and  for  the  first  time 
during  the  evening  the  applause  rang  true. 
It  was  so  well  played  that  those  who  knew 
the  Symphony  were  fortified  for  the  third 


wars  i umgb  '■'J  

piano  concerto  and  this  in  its  turn  was 
ceeded  by  Smetana'a  “Bartered  'P 
overture.  Then  came  the  prelu 
“Die  Meistersinger”  and  three  song 
Wagner.  “Der  Engel,”  “Traume 
“Dich  theure  Halle,”  the  last  from  i 
hauser.”  . 

Haydn  s “Surprise”  symphony  gei 
name  from  the  startling  forte  chord" 
follows  a softly  played  passage 


— — iuiiuYYn 

movement  by  the  promise  of  the  delights  slow  movement.  Doubtless  this  fli 
of  the  fourth.  Nor  were  they  disappoint-  surprise  any  of  the  hearers  last  i 

ed.  Mr.  Damrosch  and  his  men  deserved  as  much  as  it  did  when  they  found  a.  fs 

the  outburst  at  the  end  of  the  Symphony.  members  of  (lie  orchestra  playing 
Then  came  the  deluge— the  specially  cisely  together.  Mr.  A-olpe  a in  u® 
-afided  feature”  the  "Song  of  Triumph,” 

(or  chorus,  orchestra,  and  baritone  soloist.  )n  “prf0°mance  than  they  gfi 

The  programme  said  it  was  scored  for 
| eight-part  chorus,  and  programmes  never 
J lie,  but  that  is  all  the  audience  knew  about 
it 


ness  in  performance  than  they  ge 
the  symphony  last  evening. 

Mr.  Mae  Dowel  Is  J>  mlno{' cod  aa 
but  that  is  all  the  audience  knew  about  jhOn° oi rchi estra  is  bea 

- ii  The  first  sopranos  did  all  of  the  tn-  music  an<j  his  most  ardent  admire 
' umpbing— eo  much  so  that  the  listener  well  when  they  endeavor  to  fix  i 
might  easily  have  believed  it  was  the  cele-  attention  nP^n  ^The  W1 

brat=  v.  of  a successful  campaign  for  heard  here  before  and  whose 

- v , omen.”  Occasionally  the  ten- 


tlcal 


lint « 


Hkf 

Ih'ts  in  it  sufficient  evidence  of  talent 
t ho  judicious  grieve  that  it  is  not 
tor.  Hut  at.  present  it  is  so  full  of 

f'wai  dness  and  artistio— or  rather  inar- 

ic  eccentricity  as  to  arouse  only  re 
t that  the  young  man's  musical  under 
iding  is  not  better  developed.  His 
0i  mio  is  uncommonly  fine  and  he  has  a 
S11*l  tain  type. of  temperament, but  he  shows 
le  insight.  Margaret  Gootze  Kellner, 
rano,  sang  the  songs. 


'OLPE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


not  Beetle  with  the  flush  of  sentimentality. 

Fortunately  the  general  public  pays 
no  attention  to  such  babble.  It  long  ago 
took  Brahms  to  its  heart  and  has  held 
him  there  steadfastly.  Music  which  i 
always  leaves  behind  it  the  impression 
of  chaste  emotion,  of  artistic  dignity, 
of  deeply  pondered  design  utilized  to 
publish  grave  and  noble  ideas,  will  not, 
be  driven  from  the  stage  by  those  who 
find  nothing  beautiful  whioh  is  not  also 
sensuous  to  the  verge  of  eroticism. 

The  performance  of  the  third  symphony) 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society’s1 
, e last  subscription  concert  of  the  I orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Walter  ! 
I|pe  Symphony  Society  took  place  in  Damrosch  yesterday,  was  so  beautiful' 
ineg-ie  Hall  last  night.  The  second  part  j most,  respects  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
the  programme,  as  unnecessary  as  H better  in  some  others.  Nevertheless  it  may 

»Jkner's°  Z ' s 7!  "?"  ‘°|  Perhaps  be  a matter  of  opinion  whether 
#*neri  music-the  preludes  to  Die  k wag  nQt  a fect,  conceiVed  perform. 


eald 


istersinger”  and  “Tannhauser,”  the 
trance  air  of  Elizabeth  in  the  latter 
3i'a  and  two  of  the  songs  which  have  a 
ter  right  in  the  concert  room  than  the 
Tatic  excerpts,  because  they  belong 
re  and  the  operatic  pieces  do  not  in  a 
\r  like  New  York,  where  they  can  be  | 
ird  over  and  over  again  any  season  un-  j 
■ proper  conditions.  The  singer  was 
# rg-uerite  Goetze  Kellner.  So  the  second 
t of  the  concert  may  be  dismissed — 


ance.  Mr.  Damrosch  has  his  personal 
equation,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  his 
idea  of  the  symphony  was  apparently 
that  it  could  not  be  made  too  broad  and 
suave. 

The  first,  second  and  third  movements 
wgre  accordingly  taken  at  tempi  moderate 
and  caut  ious.  In  the  third  the  effect  was 
assuredly  not  all  that  the  conductor  could 
have  desired.  At  any  rate,  the  perform- 


ed out  with  as  much  politeness  as  pos-  ance  was  a little  too  dignified  and  some 
!e  under  the  circumstances.  , of  the  temperament  of  the  music  was  lost. 

the  first  part  of  the  programme,  the  On  the  other  hand  the  playing  of  the  corn- 
idle  number — between  Haydn's  “Sur-  J "s  .... 


symphony  (which  we  heard  from  the 
®sB:nphony  Society  as  recently  as  last  Sun- 
) and  the  overture  to  Smetana's  opera, 
iljl'ie  Bartered  Bride” — Mr.  Leo  Ornstein 
pu  the  orchestra  played  MacDowell's  sec- 
planoforte  concert.  It  was  the  most 
arstic  piece  of  work  which  the  talented 
Jttng  pianist  has  yet  put  to  his  credit — 
tiding  a nice  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
tit. ite  poetry  of  the  music,  clean  in  tech- 
nlje,  crisp  in  rhythm  and.  except  at  in- 
te-als,  charming  in  tone.  The  perform- 
ers was  received  with  obvious  pleasure  by 
rge  audience. 

vvlCK  aS  V n 

Second  Brahms  Festival  Con- 
cert, 

ae  second  concert  of  the  Brahms  festl- 
which  is  giving  this  week  by  the  Sym- 
Ijny  and  Oratorio  societies,  took  place  in 
fejnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  It  had 
■|ehoraI  element,  that  being  reserved  for 
lilt  Saturday  evening,  when  the  Oratorio 
Siiety  will  sing  the  composer's  master- 
Pi  e,  "A  German  Requiem.”  The  pro- 
] mme  consisted  of  the  thii’d  symphony 
1 1 ™ °p-  80)  from  songs  sung  by  Mme, 


F, 


position  was  tonally  beautiful  and  so 
smooth,  so  elegant  and  so  respectful 
that  it  called  for  warm  commendation 
on  these  grounds. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  sang  the  “Sapphic 
Ode,”  “Immer  leiser  wird  mein  Sohlum- 
mer,”  the  “Cradle  Song  of  the  Virgin” 
(said  to  be  a first  performance  here), 
and  “Von  ewiger  Liebe.”  As  an  extra 
number  in  response  to  many  recalls  she 
sang  the  “Vergeblisches  Stiindchen.” 
The  Cradle  Song  had  a viola  obbligato. 
Mr.  Damrosch  played  the  piano  accom- 
paniments. 

It  was  good  to  hear  Mme.  Matzenauer’s 
large  style  in  these  songs.  In  all  of  them 
she  exhibited  the  best  qualities  of  the 
German  lieder  singer.  She  declaimed 
her  texts  clearly,  sang  with  artistic 
reverence  of  the  written  page,  employed 
voice  color  with  superb  skill  and  above 
all  published  most  eloquently  the  poetic 
content  of  her  numbers. 

Mr.  Bachaus  has  won  a-  place  in  the 
esteem  of  local  music  lovers.  He  is  a 
sound  artist,  who  never  stoops  to  sen- 
satioual  tricks.  To  be  sure  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  such  doings  in  the  B flat 
concerto  of  Brahms,  but  it  would  be  by 
no  means  difficult  to  play  it  pedantically 
and  dryly.  There  are  some  amateur’s 
now  living  who  can  recall  such  perform- 
ances, even  with  the  weight  of  mighty 
authority  behind  them. 

Mr.  Bachaus,  however,  found  the  cor- 
rect style  for  the  work.  His  playing  was 
tense  in  nervous  force,  brilliant  in  technio. 


work  on . the  programme  of  the  second  of 
the  Brahms  concerts,  given  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Carnegie  Hall.  Walter  Damrosch 
conducted  It.  In  the  second  Brahms  con- 
certo, which  is  much  less  melodious  and 
emotional  than  the  third  symphony,  the 
piano  part  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bachaus.  An- 
other soloist  of  the  occasion  was  the  ad- 
mirable Margarete  Matzenauer,  who  sang  a 
group  of  songs,  and  gave  much  pleasure  to 
Ithe  audience,  which  was  larger  than  that 
Which  heard  the  Monday  concert. 

\]\  ft  (a  4 1 ‘ 1 \ I 

GREEK  ORCHESTRA' APPEARS. 

Mandolin  Players  Awaken  Enthu- 
siasm in  Audience  of  Countrymen. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Royal 
Athenian  String  Orchestra,  mainly  com- 
posed of  mandolin  players,  made  its 
first  New  York  appearance  last  evening 
at  Carnegie  Hall  before  an  audience 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Greeks 
which  manifested  its  enthusiasm  in  no 
uncertain  manner.  The  programme  was 
not  made  up  of  numbers  composed  for 
the  instruments  at  hand.  It  included  the 
overture  to  '■  Der  Freischiitz;”  short  num- 
bers by  Grieg,  Massenet,  and  Tschaikow- 
sky;  the  overture  to  “ The  Magic  Flute  ” 
some  Hungarian  dances  of  Brahms,  'a 
f,om  Bizet's  “ L’Arlesienne  ” Suite 
and  the  overture  to  “ The  Bohemian  Girl  ” 
ine  orchestra  was  composed  of  thirteen 
whom  played  the  bass  vfjl 
and  one  a large  mandolin.  The  others 
performed  on  ordinary  mandolins.  Nicho- 

he  a^so  wasC°nn  tCite<J  the  orchestfa  and 
:rnn®°  wafs  on  the  programme  as  the 
arranger  of  a number  of  Greek  sones 
winch  were  heard  in  the  form  of  an  over- 
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ture. 

. .Thf  orchestra  might  have  appeared  to 
better  Advantage  if  it  had  played  ' more 
native  Greek  works  of  the  folk  song  or- 
der, just  as  the  Balalaika  orchlstra 
Plays  _ Russian  songA  There  seems  no 

t'he<JrTn  thlS  cjty  for  the  Performance  of 
tliG  overture  to  “ Der  Frei^(,hiit'7  ” on 
mandolins.  Later,  it  was  Stated!  the  or 
( gramme™  Wi  1 be  heard  in  a Greek  pro- 

inIke%^'eSSesC°toSi|eetrinf  ^ooTIna^ 
-of  tone its  attack 


MUSIC-  AND  DBAMA 

Yesterday’*)  Mnslc. 

Berta  Morena,  who  will  make  her  fare- 
veil  appearance  at  the  performance  of 
'Tannhauser”  to-morrow  night,  was  cast 
ast  evening  as  Sieglinde'in  “Die  WalkUre,” 
i part  of  which  she  has  long  been  an  ideal 

teprWsentative  and  In  which  she  has  endear- 
d herself  to  the  Wagner  lovers  gf  two  eon- 

Einents.  Mme.  Fremstad  was  the  Briinnhllde, 
lari  Jorn  the  Slegmund,  Louise  Homer  the 
Fricka,  Putnam  Griswold  the  Wotan — a 
strong  cast;  and  under  the  splendid  direc- 
tion of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Hertz,  the  per- 
formance was  one  of  rare  excellence. 

At  Carnegie  Hall  a large  audience  as- 
sembled last  night  to  hear  the  Royal  Athe- 
nian Mandolin  Band,  known  as  the  “Man- 
dolinata.”  The  mandolin  being  the  favorite 
instrument  of  the  King  of  Greece,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  this  band  is  kept  in  good  shape. 
Its  leader  is  Nicholas  Lavdas,  and  under 
his  direction  a number  of  pieces  were 
played  to  the  satisfaction  of  a large  au- 
dience, which  now  and  then  indulged  In 
tumultuous  enthusiasm,  ae  after  a Norwe- 
gian Dance  by  Grieg,  which  had  to  be  re- 
peated. The  band  is  naturally  at  its  best 
in  Greek  folk  music;  It  would  do  well  to 
avoid  classical  overtures.  There  are  four- 
teen players,  one  of  whom  bows  a bass 
viol,  another  twangs  a guitar,  while  the  rest 
play  mandolins  of  various  sizes. 


• i in  nervous  iorce,  nnumnt  m teenmo, 

ILenauer,  to  which  a fifth  was  added  in  rich  in  tone  and  full  of  that  big  brainy 
tipliance  with  an  enthusiastic  recall,  and  I kind  of  temperament  which  inheres  in 
if  pianoforte  concerto  In  B-flat,  the  solo  ! creations  of  Brahms, 
it  taken  by  Mr.  Bachaus.  The  conductor  I A ]2  a ?hina  shoP  lets  loose  a tre- 
Iftll  the  numbers,  and  the  very  efficient  men£ous  flood  of  temperament  but  one 
® J emcient  can  hardly  discover  much  intelligence  in 
toforte  accompanist  of  the  songs  was  j<-  6 

Pianists  sometimes  treat  the  keys 1 
much  as  the  bull  did  the  china.  Mi-. 
Bachaus,  however,  has  his  temperament 
under  the  guidance  of  a genuine  musical 
intelligence.  His  performance  yesterday 
had  abundant  fire,  but  it  was  the  fire  of 
the  imagination,  which  illumines  without 
scorching.  He  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded. 

liusxc  and  drama 

Another  Brahms  Concert. 

After  hearing  Brahms's  third  symphony, 
Dr.  Hanslick,  the  composer’s  intimate  friend 
| and  most  ardent  champion,  was  moved  to 
i remark  that  what  Brahms  makes  of  his 
| themes  is  “much  more  important"  than  the 
themes  themselves.  Now,  “themes”  is  an- 
other word  for  melodies,  and  Hanslick's 
words , amount  to  a frank  confession  that 
the  Brahms  symphony  (like  most  of  his 
works)  is  more  remarkable  as  a matter  of 
clever  craftsmanship  (which  can  be  learned) 
than  for  inspiration  (which  is  a gift  from 
heaven).  That  is  just  what  discriminating 
music  lovers  have  long  since  concluded  is 
the  matter  with  Brahms ; they  admire  him 
when  he  is  inspired  (as  occasionally  he  is) ( 
and  frankly  copfess  their  boredom  when  (as 
he  usually  is  in  three  movements  out  of  four 
in  a symphony)  he  is  tiresomely  loquacious. 

In  speaking  of  the  middle  parts  of  the 
third  symphony.  Dr.  Hanslick  rotes  that 
neither  is  the  slow  one  “zum  Tode  betrtibt” 
nor  the  faster  one  “himmelhoch  jauclizend.” 
This  lack  of  emotional  fervor — the  inability 
to  sound  the  deepest  depths  of  grief  or  give 
expression  to  exultant  joy,  is  another  reason 
why,  though  Brahms  died  fifteen  years  ago, 
this  country  is  going  through  the  throes  of 
the  first  Brahms  Festival,  and  why  Ger- 
many did  not  have  one  till  last  year.  How 
different  with  the  melodious  and  emotional 
Wagner,,  who  wrote  in  1-854  (nearly  three 
decades  before  his  death):  “I  hear  from 
America  that  in  Boston  they  are  already 
giving  ‘Wagner  nights.’  ” 

The  third  symphony  was  the  principal 


rioforte  accompanist  of  the  songs,  was 
Walter  Damrosch,  who  led  his  musi- 
cs through  a particularly  sprited,  ener- 
performance  of  the  symphony, 
me.  Matzenauer’s  six  songs  were  the 
1 iphische  Ode”  (Op.  94,  No.  4),  the 
j(|istliehes  Wiegenlied,”  with  viola  obbli- 
(Op.  SI,  No.  2);  “Immer  leiser  wird 
n Schiumer”  (Op.  105,  No.  2)  and  "Von 
|iger  Liebe”  (Op.  43  No.  1).  To  these  she 
d the  ” Vergebliches  Standehen”  (Op. 
|No.  4).  Despite  the  opulence  of  Mme. 
:zenauer’s  voice  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
>)iier  that  she  is  an  ideal  singer  of  songs. 
SI  is  full  of  temperament  in  opera,  but  too 
of  n phlegmatic  in  song,  and  it  was  only 
&'fn  be  climax  of  "Von  Ewiger  Lieb,”  one  of 
th  finest  songs  ever  composed)  that  she 
; ^ci,  yesterday  to  real  eloquence.  In  the 
!y  heard  “Geistiiches  Wiegenlied,”  the 
natic  substretum  of  which  is  composed 
: re  old  German  Christmas  hymn  “Joseph, 
■r  Joseph  mein”  (used  in  the  old  ecclesi- 
|bal  ceremony  entitled  the  “Kindel- 
ln"  and  by  Brahms  intrusted  to  a solo 
J,  Mr.  Kovaik  played  most  delight- 
, and  the  memory  of  the  soong  will  be 
of  the  most  enduring  of  the  festival 
Bachaus  was  hardly  convincing  in 
early  part  of  the  concerto,  his  playing 
ing  in  tonal  volume  and  assertiveness, 
there  was  much  that  was  exquisite  in 
slow  movement  and  brilliant  in  the 
le-  H.  E.  K. 


The  Last  Brahms  Concert. 

The  Brahms  Festival,  given  by  the  Sym- 
phony and  Oratorio  Societies,  at  Carnegie 
| Hall  this  week,  will  end  to-morrow  evening, 
|with  a performance  of  the  joyous  and  sun- 
lit second  Symphony  in  D major,  and  the 
work  that  is  ranked  as  Brahms’s  choral 
masterpiece,  “A  German  Requiem.”  The 
soloists  taking  part  in  the  “‘Requiem”  will 
be  Florence  Hinkle,  and  Gwilym  Miles.  The 
full  chorus  of  the  Oratorio  Society,  num- 
bering some  250  men  and  women,  will  be 
conducted  by  Frank  Damrosch,  and  the 
(Symphony  Orchestra,  of  eighty-seven  play- 
rBUflf  nnmrCTn  • ers,  Will  be  directed,  in  the  D major  Sym- 
UKvIILo  1 KA  phony,  by  Walter  Damrosch. 

The  Spring  Festival  Tour  of  the  New  York 

Mr.  Nicholas  Lavdas  and  His  Man-  Symphony  Orchestra,  beginning  April  15 

will  carry  the  organization  through  the 
South  and  Middle  West.  Mr.  Damrosch  will 
carry  with  him  a vocal  quartet,  which  will 
include  Miss  Gertrude  Rennyson,  Miss  Co- 
rinne  Welsh,  Mr.  Paul  Althouse,  and  Ml 
Arthur  Middleton. 


Naturallv'Y^Js  its  honPgenity  of  tone. 
oKi^UralJ5ii  ll0^ever,  monotony  is  unavo.id- 
able  and  the  character  of  the  instruments 
l°fs  not  permit  of  that  sfiavitv  of  tone 
which  Is  possible  with  balalaikas. 

I GREEKS  WELCOME 


dolin  and  Guitar  Players  Give 
Their  First  Concert. 


Greek  met  Greek  last  night  in  Carnegie 
Hall  and  great  was  the  applause.  H was 
the  first  appearance  in  this  country  of 
the  Royal  Athenian  String  Orchestra, 
which  is  under  the  patronage  of  King 
George,  and  the  large  audience  was  com- 
lOsed  in  large  part  of  Greeks.  They  ex- 
tended a welcoming  hand  across  the  foot- 
hts,  and  insisted  upon  encores,  which 
[they  got,  and  had  a good  time  generally. 
1a  big  floral  lyre  was  handed  to  the  con- 
ductor, Mr.  Nicholas  Lavdas,  after  the 
first  part  of  the  programme. 

There  are  fourteen  men  in  the  orchestra 
and  they  play  small  and  large  mandolins, 
guitars,  triangle  and  double  bass. 


Vvl  i/U  3 o 1 c/  / 

i 

Third  Concert  of  the  Brahms 
Festival. 


And  a Third  Performance  of 
“Mona”  at  the  Opera. 


IS  FESTIVAL 


pluck  classic  and  popular,  ancient  and 
modern  music  with  equal  ease.  One  of  the 
encores  was  “Ev/ry  Little  Movement,” 
from  “Madame  Sherry.” 

The  playing  of  the  orehesera  could  hard- 
ly be  called  extraordinary.  Its  playing 
of  compositions  by  Balfe  and  Brahms 
seemed  to  meet  with  greatest  favor,  but 


The  third  concert  of  the  Brahms  Festival 
given  this  week  by  the  Symphony  and  j 
They  Oratorio  societies  took  place  in  Carnegie. 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The  moodj" 
weather  reflected  in  a way  the  moody! 
Brahms,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  ' 
was  as  much  sunshine  in  the  Serenade  in 
D as  there  was  in  the  day,  and  that  there 
was  enough  celestial  serenity  in  the  violin 
concerto  to  make  up  for  all  the  meteorolog- 


! there  were  some,  Greek  songs,  arranged  J ical  gloom  out  of  doors,  there  was  little 


\S 


there  was  a large  audience  at  the 
ond  concert  of  the  Brahms  festival' 
sterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  1 
F Programme  embraced  the  third  evm' 
ony  some  songs  and  the  second  pfano 
tee.  to.  The  smger  was  Margarete  Mat- 
muer  of  the  opera  and  the  nisni=f 
s Wtlhelm  Bachaus.  It  would  be  idle 
embark  on  encomiums  of  Brahms 
j bis  mustc  in  this  enlightened  period 


that  criticism  either  wilfully  E 
helplessly  dull  still  str, ves  to  conv  nee 
tple  that  the  lofty  compositions  of  this 

ster  are  not  good  because  they  are 


(as  an  overture,  by  Mr.  Lavdas,  that  stirred 
(pulses  patriotically. 

Mme . Fremstad 
Again  Excellent 
as  Brunnhilde 

AVagnerian  music  drama  was,  the  at- 
traction in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
again  last  night,  "Die  Walkare”  being  re- 
peated. The  Branhilde  was  Mme.  Frem- 
stad, who  sang  this  r61e  for  the  first  time 
this  season.  She  was  artistic  from  the 
tips  of  her  Valkyr  helmet  to  the  toes  of 
her  sandalled  feet,  and  the  audience  was 
awake  to  her  fine  work  and  called  her  be- 
fore the  curtain  many  'times  with  enthusi- 
astic applause. 

Mme.  Fremstad  had  not  all  the  honors, 
however,  for  Miss  Morena  was  on  excel- 
lent Sieglinde  and  Mr.  Griswold  a heroic 
and  dignified  AVotan.  Mme.  Homer’s 
Fricka,  Mr.  Jorn's  Siegmund  and  Mr. 
Ruysdael's  Hunding  were  all  capital.  Mr. 
Hertz  conducted  enthusiastically.  It  was 
a fine  peresentattion  of  a familiar  work 
and  was  enjoyed  by  a large  audience. 


cause  for  com.plaint.  Four  of  the  seven 
movements  of  the  Serenade  (the  second 
and  third  being  omitted),  the  violin  con- 
certo (the  ijol^f  part  played  by  Mr.  Zimbal- 
ist)  and(.i,he  Yourth  symphony  made  up  the 
programme.  Mr.  Zimba'iist  was  in  his 
finest  form,  his  performance  of  the 

slow  movements  was  seraphic— simply. 
After  the  (h£)piaj}s'e  had  spent  itself  and  all 
the  players  were  in  reachless  to  begin  the 
finale  the  enthusiasm  broke  out  afresh. 
Player  and  composition;  have  seldom  if 
ever  achieved  a finer  triumph  here.  A 
splendid  apdi^sfl^e  was  in  attendance. 

“Mona”  I had  its  third  performance  at 
the  Metropolifojt  Opera  House  last  night. 
The  audience  put  no  strain  on  the  walls 
of  the  building  find  there  was  a lack  of 
enthusiastic  ^l<j$nonstration,t  but  the  en- 
joyment of  tjje  opera  on  the, part  of  those 
who  heard  yt  at  ;one  or  moje  of  the  earlier 
performances  vras  unquesriotmbly  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been;  for  "Mona”  grows 
in  strength  ana"  beauty  with  every  per- 
formance, as  dmjjthe  singersfin  their  effi- 
ciency. Mr.  Martin  in  especially  has  taken 
on  artistic  stature  with  every  representa- 
tion. Mme.  Homer  scarcely  coula.  for  she 
has  been  admirable  from  the  beginning, 
yet  even  she,  like  i^jf.  Witherspoon  and 
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Mi.  Murphy  and  all  their  fellows,  pro- 
jected nearly  every  one  of  their  words  as 
intelligently  into  the  auditorium  as  Mr. 
Griswold  and  Mr  Reiss  have  done  from 
.the  beginning.  H.  E.  K. 


'EFREM  ZIMBALIST 
PLAYS  BRAHMS  MUSIC 

The  third  concert  of  the  Brahms  festi- 
val took  place  yesterday  afternoon  at 
CArnegie  Hall.  The  audience  was  large 
and  apparently  enjoyed  the  entertain- 
ment. The  programme  comprised  five 
parts  of  the  serenade  in  D,  opus  11.  the 
violin  concerto  and  the  fourth  symphony. 

The  violinist  was  Efrem  Zimbalist. 

The  serenade  in  D was  the  first  work 
of  Brahms  for  orchestra.  It  and  the 
other  serenade  in  A were  written  in  1S59. 
the  year  in  which  the  first  piano  concerto 
was  prodi^bd  in  Leipsic.  This  serenade 
contains  seven  movements,  namely, 
allegro  1/0W0,  sch'erzo,  adagio  non 
troppo,  two  minnets,  scherzo  and  rondo,  i 
Mr.  DamroscJ/  omitted  the  first  scherzo 
and  the  adagio.  , 

The  pariahs,  as  the  opponents  of  j 
Brahms  in  this  community  have  been  , 
christened  by  their  preacher,  are  rather 
fond  of  this  work  because  it  has  none 
of  the  salient  characteristics  of  the 
master  They  like  it  because  it  is  not 
too  Brahms.  It  is  imitative  in  many 
ways,  though  here  and  there  the  com- 
poser of  the  great  C minor  symphony 
shows  himself  modestly. 

Its  first  theme  is  something  like  one  of 
those  heard  in  “Hansel  und  Gretel,"  but 
the  second  promises  things  which  the 
muskvan  gives  us  in  later  creations. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  analyze  the 
composition.  A serenade  should  not 
be  taken  too  seriously.  True,  in  some 
operas  they  are  and  much  trouble  results. 

Think  of  what  followed  the  serenade  of 
Mephistopheles.  But  it  is  a painful 
subject 

The  violin  concerto  of  Brahms  has 
caused  the  shedding  of  much  really  good 
ink.  When  the  composition  was  first 
made  known  distinguished  commentators 
declared  that  it  was  inimical  to  the  nature 
of  the  violin  and  players  were  adjured 
to  permit  it  to  slumber  in  peace  and 

silence  for  evermore.  For  some  reason  eouiupsit-ioii,  auu  i»  W 

never  yet  properly  explained  by  the  , intended  .to  suggest  the  old  form  and 
opponents  of  Brahms  the  violin  virtuosi 
have  refused  to  allow  the  thing  to  be 


recitative  are  unquestioned  and  repeated 
hearings  make  the  dryness  of  the  style 
less  objectionable.  Mr.  Hertz  deserves 
great  praise  for  the  study  and  care  which 
he  has  put  into  the  representations. 

mona'  Repeated; 
Artists  Praised 
with  Composer 

Mine.  Homer,  in  Leading  Role,  Re- 
ceives Floral  Gift — Society 
in  the  Boxes. 



When  “Mdna"  wgs  sung  last  night  for 
the  third  time  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  a bunch  of  red  roses  was  given  to 
Mine.  Homer,  and  there  were  three  cur- 
tain calls  for  >the  composer,  Mr.  Horatio 
Parker,  after1  the  second  act. 

The  cast  of  singers  was  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  performande^cf  the  opera, 
Mme.  Homer  having  the  title  rdle,  Mr. 
Martin  appearing  as  Quintus,  Mr.  Gris- 
wold as  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Reiss  as 
Nial.  All  acquitted'1' ' themselves  with 
credit,  and  Mr.  Hertz  conducted  spiritedly. 

A large  audience  applauded  the  work  and 
the  principals. 

THE  BRAHMS  FESTIVAL 

An  Orchestral  Programme  with  Mr. 

Zimbalist  as  the  Soloist. 

The  Brahms  Festival  continued  its 
course  yesterday  afternooniwith  a large 
attendance  and  much  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  t Ue  audience  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  third  concert,  like 
the  second,  was  an  orchestral  one.  The 
programme  comprised  the  fourth  sym- 
phony, four  movements  from  the  Sere- 
nade in  D,  Op.  11,  and  the  violin  concerto, 
played  by  Efrem  Zimbalist. 

Of  these,  probably  the  serenade  was 
Unfamiliar  to  most  of  the  audience,  for  it 
rarely  appears'on  orchestral  programmes. 
It  is  Brahpis's  first  published  attempt  at 
orchestra^  conyjpsition,  and  is  evidently 


made  decided  imprdvemehTTtfThey  have  ‘enougff  to  enable  tho  societies  lo  liv^-for,  , i nth-  to  call  for  comment  as  Mr.  Kube 
not  succeeded  in  overcoming  some  un-  frankly,  if  oratorio  and  orchestral  con*  lik’s  playing  of  the  Beethoven  Concert* 
necessary  difficulties  createtrfor  them  by  certs  were  to  depend  upon  -public  support  in  D major,  Op.  61,  while  technically  mos 
the  composer.  in  Npw  york  they  would  be  blotted  out  brilliant,  scarcely  reached  the  deeps  <3 

The  opera  improves  upon  further  ac-  iristanter  It  is  therefore  a pleasure  lo  the  composition.  It.  goes  without  saying 

?'he  SrtUtfc  stocSityof  LtrkS  — 1 beautiful  artistic  success 

genuine  individuality  of  Prof.  Parker’s  the  Brahms  festival  given  lAat  week  lini  s Witches  Dance  was  thg  effort  o 
* under  the  auspices  of  the  Symphony  and  i a marvellous  virtuoso. 

Oratorio  societies — and  to  refrain  from  The  purely  orchestral  numbers,  unde) 
speculation  as  to  what  might  have  hap-  Mr.  Stransky  s direction,  were  Weber  s 
pened  If  only  the  musical  love  of  the  public  overture  to  “Der  Freischiltz.  LlBZt 
had  been  appealed  to.  We  do  not  believe  'Tasso"  and  Dvorak’s  "New  IV  orld  Synv 
tliat  the  festival  added  anything  to  the  ex-  phony.  All,  especially  the  Tasso,  wen 
chequer  of  the  societies,  for  which  purpose,  played  with  admirable  spirit 
possibly,  it  was  projected,  but  it  did  add  to 
the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  season  which 
is  now  closing,  and  for  that  those  who  were 
responsible  for  it  are  deserving  of  gratitude 
—especially  Walter  and  Frank  Damroseh. 

It  is  a fact  which  is  discouraging  jn  one 
aspect  and  highly  creditable  In  another  that 
sentiment  and  civic  pride  have  so  little  to 
do  with  our  musical  affairs.  If  we  could 
have  the  indiscriminate  and  ebullient  en- 
thusiasm of  a few  Western  cities  it  is  pos- 
sible that  our  orchestras  and  choral  socie- 
ties might  fare  a little  be-ter  financially, 
but  they  could  scarcely  give  us  better  mu- 
sic than  they  do  as  It  Is.  New1  York  is  too 
old  to  desire  to  live  In  a fool's  paradise 
such  as  some  communities  deliberately  cre- 
ate for  themselves. 

The  opportunity  seems  meet  for  a re- 
cital of  a pair  of  instances.  The  .Minne- 
apolis Orchestra  visited  us  recently.  New 
York  was  not  famishing  for  symphonic 
music  (having  listened  to  it  on  an  aver- 
age three  or  more  times  every  week  since 
last  November),  but  it  gave  a respectful 
greeting  to  the  visitors,  for  whom  a kind 
welcome  had  been  solicited  by  all  the  pri- 
vate and  public  methods  at  the  command 
of  the  “publicity  agents,"  hired  and  volun- 
tary. All  the  requests  were  couched  in 
the  language  of  modesty  itself.  Perish 
the  thought  that  Minneapolis  should  send 
its  orchestra  to  compete  with  similar  or- 
ganizations in  the  East!  It  was  only  to 
show  timidly  what  one  city  in  the  West 
was  doing  for  musical  culture  now  at  a 
large  and  carefully  specified  expenditure 

of  money.  But  no  sooner  were  the  New  Biszt,  of  course,  filled  a whole,  sec-, 
York  criticisms  read  than  we  were  in-  tion  of  the  programme,  and  in  the  pre-., 
formed  of  what  dolts  we  were  in  respect  sentation  of  these  numbers,  caprice^ 
of  orchestral  music.  And  why?  The  olduvariations.  etc.,  Mr.  Friedhelm 
old  trouble — a confusion  of  interest  infplayed  all  that  brilliancy  w 10  i asi 
music  and  its  interpreters;  or,  worse  than  given  him  such  a to  a J5 

that,  between  the  author  and  the  con-'  among  pianists,  w 1 ® onniauSe  t\n3 
doctor.  Somebody-many  bodies  evidently  ^hed^  roo/of  the  popularity  of  t>9 

i 1-1  'Minnonriniic 10  rlciOTilxr  imnrBcqprl  Wiin  Ula  1 1 


quiet.  . , 

In  season  and  out  of  season  they  have 
persisted  in  playing  it.  till  now  no  violin- 
ist's repertory  is  regarded  as  complete 
without  it.  Some  one  must  like  this 
music.  Of  course  there  is  an  old  fashioned 
custom  of  asserting  that  people  are 
ridiculed  or  clubbed  into  listening  to 
music  they  do  not  like.  W ho  clubs  them' 
Why,  critics. 


manner  Ibr  the  " divertimento,”  " cas- 
saiio,"  or  11  serenade  " that  was  much 
cultivated  Wy  M6zart  and  Haydn.  There 
are  six  movements,  (of.,  which  Mr. 
Damroseh  played  four,  including  the  two 
minuets,  which  form  really  one  move- 
■fnent;)  their  musical  character  is  light, 
unpretending,  and  diverting*. though  some 
of  them  are  spun  out  at  considerable 
length,  and  they  are  not  without  rem- 
iniscences of  Haydn  and  the.carller  Bee- 
thoven. There  is  much  charm  in  the 
music,  which  has  little  suggestion  of  the 


ny,  critic- . th  critics  sober  and  often  austere  mbod  cf  Brahms’s 

Curiously  enough  the  other  cnthM..  i„  other  for&s,  and  it  was  re- 


who  try  to  club  them  into  not  listening 
to  this  music  which  1 hey  do  not  like, 
always  seem  to  fail.  I his  explains 
perfectly  the  apparent  favor  in  which 
Brahms  stands  with  tho  public.  I oor 
public!  clubbed  both  ways,  it  blindly 
runs  the  way  it  does  not  wish  to  go 

How  very  sillv!  And  this  violin  con- 
certo is  one  of  the  things  it  pretends  to 
adore  One  cannot,  blame  this  poor 
public  for  liking  the  concerto  when  it 
displayed  with  as  much  beauty  of  tone 
and  dignity  of  style  as  Mr.  Zimbalist 
brought  to  it  yesterday  afternoon  How 
much  more  must  the  work  be  loved,  then, 
when  it  is  played  with  an  adequate  ex- 


ceived  with  much  pleasure  by  the  audi- 
ence. A 

Mr.  Damroseh  presented  a splendidly 
vigorous  and  sonorous  performance  of 
the  fourth  symphony,  a work  that  marks 
one  of  the  greatest  and  highest  summits 
to  which  Brahms’s  genius  attained.  Tfie 
orchestra  had  been  enlarged  in  the 
strings,  and  the  conductor  ravelled,  in  the 
greater  weight  and  power  o(*tone  which 
was  thereby  put  at  his  disposition. 

Mr.  Zimbalist  undertook  the  most  ardu- 
ous task  he  has  put  befo/11  himself  in 
New  York  in  his  performance  of  the  vio- 
lin concerto.  There  was  much  in  it  that 
was  fine,  that  showed  the  innate  fibre  of 
the  artist,  the  fine  musical?  feeling  and 
tlie  ample  command  of  teahnique  and 
zdme 


Arthur  Friedhelm,  who  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having1  been  for  nine 
years  a pupil  of  the  Abbe  Liszt,  gave 
his  only  piano  recital  for  this  season 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Carnegls  Hall. 

But  besides  being  what  may  be  called 
an  inspired  interpreter  of  his  master, 
Mr.  Friendheim  is  also  a delightful  in- 
terpreter of  other  composers.  This 
variety  of  gift  he  showed  in  a 
marked  manner  by  playing  Beethoven’s 
thirty-three  variations  on  the  Diabelli 
waltz,  with  such  sustained  contrast 
and  such  exact  adherence  to  the  basic 
I theme  as  never  to  weary  and  to  carry 
liis  listeners  along  with  undimlshed  in- 
terest throughout  the  whole  series.  * 

Then  again, ’to  demonstrate  that  it 
was  not  expression  alone  that  was  his 
governing'  ability,  Mr.  Friedhelm  play- 
ed Weber's  ‘‘Perpetual  Motion”  in 
whirlwind  fashion  and  Chopin's  Pre- 
lude in  G — the  one  with  the  unvarying 
run  of  arpeggios  with  the  left  hand 
and  with  a strongly  defined  march 
movement  with  the  rig1ht — at  a tempo 
rarely  attempted  and  still  more  rarely 
achieved  here. 

By  way  of  contrast  again  was  Men- 
delssohn’s ’’Song  without  Words”  and 
two  preludes  of  Chopin,  all  three  given 
with  a tenderness  and  delicacy  that  re- 
minded his  listeners  of  De  Pachmann, 


in  Minneapolis— is  deeply  impressed  with 
the  personal  appearance  and  the  antics  of  per 
the  man  who  stands  between  the  perform- 
ers and  the  public,  as  many  are  in  New 
York,  and  sometimes  very  much  between 
the  music  and  Its  interpretation.  And 
New  York  ventured  not  to  love  the  antics 
of  the  idol  of  Minneapolis. 

That  is  one  case;  a later  comes  from 
Cincinnati,  where  a former  organist  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  In  this  city, 
having  suddenly  developed  Into  a con- 
ductor and  been  put  at  the  head  of  the 
local  orchestral  organization  of  the  West- 


MISS  RUBNER  PLAY’S 
AT  METROPOLITAN 

Pianist  Is  Chief  Soloist  at  Concert 
. and • 'Makes  an  Excellent 

Impression. 

As  the  principal  soloist  at  iast  night  s 

concert  in  the  -Metropolitan  Opera  Houst) 

ern  city,  achieves  so  much  importance  in  / f ■ t.  Lt:  rwe-mor  Rubner 

bis  own  mind  that  he  complains  of  non-  appeared  Miss  Dagma : Rubner 

appreciation  by  public  and,  critics,  and  pianist, -and  a daughter  o 1 0 es 
asks  release  from  liis  contract,  so  that  he  atto' Rubner,  head  of  the  depaitmen  fflf 
may  go  to  Europe  and  play  tho  role  of  a music  tn  Columbia  University.  She  has 
“star,”  directing  concerts  in  cities  in  played  abroad,  but  this  was  her  first  im- 
which  his  name  and  fame  are  even  less 
known  than  in  New  York,  where  he  had 
at  least  a considerable  following  as  a 
rch  musician.  And  so  wags  the  or- 
jfstral  world. 

fortunately,  though,  as  lias  been  said. 

Jr  lv 


completely  to 
hip  profound 


nosit  ion  of  its  profoundly  poetic  content,  tone,  it  Is  not  a disparagtmunt  of  Mr. 
Mr  Zimbalist  did  not  entirely  exhaust  Zimbalist's  excellences  to  "say  that  he 
hat  But  hi-  performance  was  genuinely  has  not.  yet  flulte  _ reached  _ . artistic 

beautiful  and  well  worth  while.  The 
accompaniment  provided  by  Mr.  Dam- 
rooh  and  the  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
admirable  in  precision  and  tonal  splendor, 
but  it  was  perhaps  a little  too  enthusiastic. 

The  E mmor  symphony  was  first  per- 
formed in  this  city  by  the  Symphony 
Society  under  the  direction  of  Walter 
Damroseh  in  the  season  of  1886-Si.  it 
was  an  appropriate  festival  feature  not 
only  because  of  its  position  among  the 
great  works  of  the  composer  but  a 'so 
ou  account  of  the  fact  that  just  twenty- 
five  years  had  elapsed  since  yesterday  s 
conductor  made  it  known  to  New  York 
music  lovers.  The  composition  was  per- 
formed v ith  spirit  and  style  yesterday. 

Mr.  Damroseh  undoubtedly  appreciates 
its  musical  significance  better  than  he 
did  a quarter  of  a century  ago. 


“MONA”  AT  THE  OPERA. 


Prof.  Parker's  \i  v«le  Heard  Attentively 
, by 


stature  that  wifi  enable  him 
master  all  the  content  of  thil 
and  beautiful  work.  It  is  matter  for  the* 
highest  artistic  maturity  to  deal  with.  , I 
The  dav  was  of  bad  atmospheric  condi 
tlons  for  the  violin,  and  for  this  reason, 
no  doubt,  his  tone  did  not  sound  at  its 
best.  Nor  was  his  Intonation  so  uniform- 
ly Impeccable  as  it  usually  is.  Mr.  Zim- 
balist played  with  great  breadth  and  dig- 
nity of  style  and  deeply  sincere  feeling, 
with  -eal  enthusiasm;  and  liis  perform-  j 
anee  had  a great  effect  upon  the  audi- 
ence. He  was  recalled  again  and  again. 

l t ^ i "l 

END  OF  BRAHMS  FESTIVAL 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Uses  and 
Abuses  of  Local  Enthusiasm. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a rule  that  all  so- 
called  "music  festivals”  except  those  long 
established  and  of  tegular  recurrence  (like 
those  of  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  and  the 
English)  are  planned  more  or  less  for  ad- 


Fort^nt  appearance  here. 

Miss  Rubner  selected  Tschaikowsky’s  B 
minor  sonata.  This  is  a man’s  concerto 
and  was1  not' ap  ^peciall  happy  choice  for 
wmmmmm  her.  While  played  with  technical  accu- 

may  have  been  an  advertising  end  to  racy,  its  demand  upon  the  pianist  s physl- 
3o  Brahms  festival  which  ended  last  Snt-  caj  resources  are  such  that  Miss  Rubner 
day  night,  there  was  nothing  non-,  cOUld  not  g;Ve  the  first  and  last  move- 
o-nsical  or  sensational  about  it.  It  was  a mcnts  with  the  freedom  and  swing  that 

they  require.  The  second  movement,  how- 
ever, she  played  expressively.  She  made 
an'  exe'ellent  Impression  on  the  audiencei 
arid  was  enebred,  , . 

A new  "Ave  Maria”  by  Mr.  Bellucci,  a 
member  of  the  orchestra,  was  delighttfufiy 
sung  by  Miss  Alma  Gluck,  who  was  ob- 
liged to  repeat  it,  Mons.  Carlos  Salzedo 
played  with  his  usual  skill  and  success  two 
harp  solos.  Other  soloists  were  Mme. 
Maria  Duchene,  Mr.  Lambert  Murphy  ano 
Mr.  Dlnh  Gilly.  These  and  Miss  GluCK 
.sang  the  quartet  from  "Rigoletto.  Mr 
Adolph  Rothiheyer,  conducted. 


Good  Sized  Audience. 

“Mona,”  the  prize  opera  of  Brian  Hooker  vertistng  purposes.  Every  large  musical 
and  Horatio  ^Parker,  was  performed  again  society  in  the  country  knows  by' painful  ex 
last  evening  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Perience  how  hard  it  Is  to  maintain  an  ex-  <■  season  > 
House,.  The  Audience  was  one  of  toler-  istence.  In  the  case  of  choral  organizations  Hippo 
ably  good  size.  Tjie  performance  was  the  si»sers  contribute  much,  the  public 
one  of  gutTat  excellence.  The  singers.  lesSi  and  the  Senerous  patrons  (who  would 
have  naturally  gaurtd  assurance  in  their  ,le  ca,led  “angels”  the  theatrical  world. 
r61es  and  those  who  were  indistinct  in  but  whose  mot!ves  arr>  always  purer), 
enunciation  at  their  first  appearance  have 


beautiful,  artistic  achievement  in  every  re 
spect.  If  it  did  not  awaken  the  wide 
spread  attention  which  it  might  have  done 
in  Europe  it  was  only  because  both  the 
Symphony  and  Oratorio  societies  have  done 
their  duty  by  the  composer  Brahms  year 
after  year  ever  since  their  conductors  have 
been  the  lively  factors  which  they  now  are 
in  our  musical  life. 

A statement  for  which  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  responsible  needs  to  be  corrected. 
It  is  that  Brahms's  "A  German  Requiem” 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
America  by  the  Oratorio  Society  on  March 
15,  1S77.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  per- 
formed (all  but  the  final  chorus)  by  the 
German  Liederkranz  on  January  *B4,  1875. 
The  error  was  due  to  a misstatement  on 
the  programme  of  the  first  performance 
under  Dr.  Leopold  Damroseh  by  the  Ora- 
torio Society.  H.  E.  K. 

PHILHARMONIC  SEASON  ENUb 

Cubelik  Soloist  at  Concert  for 
' Society’s  Pensi<?n  Fund. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  closed  its 
season  last  night  with  a concert  at  the 
ome,  at  which  Jan  Kubelik  was 
the  soloist.  The  concert,  was  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pension  fund  of  the  society, 
and  was  attended  by  an  audience  large 
enough  to  guarantee  a sum  of  considerable 
magnitude.  On  the  programme  there  was 


MR.  FRI ED H Ell/1  S RECITAL 

An  Unusual  Programme  Presented  by 
the  Well-Known  Pianist.  ■, 
Arthur  Friedhelm,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  in  New  York  as  one  of  tb® 
most  distinguished  pianists  of  Liszt  s 
.ool,  twenty-one  years  ago  last  month, 
and  who  has  in  recent  years  given  sev- 
eral though  not  frequent  recitals  here, 
played  yesterday  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
large  audience  had  been  provided  for  tho 
occasion,  which  indicated  pleasure  at 
much  of  Mr.  Friedheim's  playing.  H' 

1 began  with  Beethoven's  a 

I variations  on  A waltz  by  DlabeUl,  less  if 
favorite  of  pianists  than  the  th'rL* 
two  on  his  own  theme.  These  appear® 
decked  out  on  tiie  programme  wjt 
descriptive  titles.  Von  Billow  once  calk 
(lie  work  "the  microcosm  of  Beethoven 
genius;  even  a representation  of  u 


or  luxury  and  dress  which  was  little 
Manon’s  ruin,  but  no  one  will  quarrel  with 
the  red  heels  and  the  gorgeous  silks  and 
laces  when  the  general  effect  is  so  attrac- 
tive. Of  course,  her  greatest  scene  was 
that  of  the  Abbe’s  temptation,  and  none 
who  saw  Miss  Farrar  prostrate,  imploring, 
before  him,  could  wonder  at  Des  Orieux’s 
surrender. 

Mr.  Caruso  sings  Des  Grieux  in  French, 
and  in  excellent  French.  The  funny  rumor 
has  been  going  about  that  he  has  refused 
to  sing  Faust  and  Don  Josd  because  cer- 
tain "critics — these  same  critics  do  not 
speak  French  themselves — have  found  fault 
with  his  pronunciation.  And  yet  he  has  ap- 
peared in  Armide  several  times  this  sea- 
son and  last,  singing  that  rdle  in  French, 
It  certainly  cannot  be  that,  unlike  other 
singers,  he  prefers  parts  in  which  he  does 
not  shine,  so  evidently  there  are  other 
reasons  than  those  of  language  which  keep 
him  from  singing  two  of  his  best  r61es. 
Opera-goers  are  to  be  congratulated  that 
this  year  Mr.  Caruso's  glorious  voice  has 
held  its  own  throughout  the  season,  and 
that  it  shows  no  signs  of  fatigue  even  now. 
All  the  predictions  that  he  would  have  to 
.give  up  singing  again  have  proved  false, 
and  on  Saturday  his  voice  was  as  warm, 
as  satisfying/  as  beautiful  as  it  has  ever 
been.  It  must  have  been  a satisfaction  to 
both  Mr.  Caruso  and  Miss  Farrar  to  ap- 
pear in  new  roles  and  get  a rest-  from 
the  monotony  of  the  narrow  round  to  which 
both  have  been  bound  this  season. 

To  Mr.  Toscanini,  also,  it  must  have  been 
a pleasure  to  prove  that  he,  as  well  as  the 
other  great  Italian  chef  d’Orchestre,  Cam- 
panini,  can  conduct,  with  admirable  finesse 
and  comprehension,  French  works  of  more 
melodious  and  simple  type  than  “Ariane.” 
It  would  be  a great  treat  for  lovers  of 
French  opera  if  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
conduct  “Faust”  and  “Carmen”  next  sea- 
son. A still  greater  treat  would  it  be  to 
hear  him  interpret  the  Mozart  operas,  par- 
ticularly his  master  w'ork,  “Don  Giovanni.” 
For  some  inexplicable  reason,  Italians  have 
never  shown  much  interest  in  Mozart,  al- 
though his  music,  with  its  fluent  melodies 
jy'and  bel  canto  is  quite  as  Italian  as  it 
is  German.  Mr.  Toscanini,  however,  has 
shown  so  qiuch  sympathy  with  other  Ger- 
man masters,  notably  Gluck  and  Wagner, 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  would 
be  able  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  spirit 
of  Mozart’s  music.  With  no  important  nov- 
elties in  sight,  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back  j 
on  the  great  works  of  the  past.  “Don  GifC 
vanni,”  with  Farrar  ( whose  Zerlina  is  her 
best  role),  Gadski,  Destinn,  or  Hempei, 
Renaud  (whose  best  part  is  Don  Giovanni), 
and  De  Seguroia,  could  be  made  the  ar- 
tistic and  financial  success  of  next  season. 


-ip®  world  of  , 

Opinions  have  differed  much  about  this 
valuation,  as  well  as  about  other  of 
Beethoven’s  later  works.  Some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  recognize  in  these 
variations  all  that  Von  Billow  found  in 
them,  but  to  declare  them  unplayable, 
written  for  an  instrument  that  has 
never  existed  and  never  will  exist,  mov- 
ing in  a-  wholly  abstract  world  of  tone. 

Mr.  Fried  helm  evidently  did  not  specu- 
late in  this  philosophical  vein  upon  them. 

He  took  the  more  daring  course  of 
playing  them.  Some  of  them  he  played 
charmingly;  as  the  “ fughetta  ” (No. 

-4) ; the  “fairy  dance"  (No.  26),  and 
the  serious  ones  called  “ Mourning," 

Lament’’  and  “ Elegie  ” in  the  pro- 
ramme’s  nomenclature.  But  it  needs 
n artist  of  a higher  flight  of  imagina- 
tion. a wider  sweep,  a greater  technical 
accomplishment  and  command  of  tonal 
values,  to  give  an  interpretation  of  these 
variations  nearly  approximating  to  their 
reality. 

The  programme  was  in  other  respects 
unusual.  Mr.  Friedheim’s  playing  of 
Weber's  “ Moto  Perpetuo,”  a “ song 
without  words,”  by  Mendelssohn,  Chop- 
in’s Etude  in  A flat  (the  second  of  the 
losthuinous  etudes,  neglected  by  pian- 
slg)  the  Prelude  in  G major  and  especial- 
y Rubinstein's  poetical  and  tender  Barca- 
'cle  in  G minor  was  the  best. of  what  he 
did.  Some  of  his  other  performances 
eia  marred  by  occasional  rhythmic  un- 
ertainty,  and  by  lack  of  tonal  beauty. 

His  last  group  of  pieces  consisted  of 
six  Paganini  caprices  by  Liszt,  and  of 
:he  music  of  his  master  Mr.  Friedheim 
s considered  to  be  an  authoritative  ex- 
ponent. N . 

— Massenet's  “Manon.” 

Two  years  ago  Massenet’s  melodious  opera 
Manon”  was  given  for  the  last  time  in  New 
ork,  with  Miss  Farrar  in  the  title  rCle 
od  Edmond  Clement,  the  famous  French 
nor,  as  Des  Grieux.  At  Saturday’s  matinOe 
was  revived — as  the  third  French  opera 
iven  this  year,  “Faust”  and  “Ariane”  each 
aving  been  heard  three  times.  As  before, 

Iiss  Farrar  took  the  part  of  Manon,  a 
art  which  admirably  suits  her,  draraati- 
ally,  vocally,  and  by  reason  of  her  beauty; 
hile  Caruso  sang  the  r61e  of  the  unhappy, 
ver-devoted  lover.  The  whole  French  wing 
f the  Metropolitan  company,  consisting  of 
eanne  Maubourg,  Dinh  Gilly,  Leon  Rothier, 
laria  Duohgne,  and  Bernard  Begue,  figured 
l the  cast.  Besides  these  it  included  Leonora 
parkes,  Reiss,  Seguroia,  andAnanian,  while 
taestro  Toscanini  conducted. 

The  one  fault — indiscretion  would  perhaps 
e a better  word— in  the  presentation  of  this 
>vely  work  was  that  those  concerned  some-  i. ' 
mes  forgot  thaj;-it  should  be  handled  in  the 
nderer  tints  of  an  aquarelle  rather  than 
i the  more  violent  colors  of  an  impression- 
tic  canvas.  Massenet’s  ffs  are  not  those 
Wagner,  nor  of  the  modern ‘^Italian 
bool.  It  was  a pity  that,  owing  to  the 
ngth  of  the  opera,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
ary  to  cut  out  the  first  scene  of  the  third 
jet,  the  one  in  whjch  the  Comte  des  Grieux 
ees  Manon  for  the  first  time.  All  who  re- 
lember  the  old  days  of  Grau  will  recall' 
laneon’s  admirable  impersonation  of  this 
idle.  It  is  a scene  which  contains  some  of 
he  most  charming  music  in  Massenet’s 
Pork.  ! Kubelik  and  the  Philharmonic. 

The  oftener  one  hears  the  operas  of  this  The  Hippodrome  holds  a great  many  more 
rest  Frenchman,  the  more  one  is  impressed  peopie  than  Carnegie  Hall,  and  that  was 
y the  never-ending  freshness,  spontaneity,  doubtless  the  reason  why  it  was  chosen  for 
nd  originality  of  his  melodies,  the  clarity  the  extra  concert,  with  Kybellk.  given  last 
>ud  appropriate  coloring,  as  well  as  the  nlght  {pr  the  philharmonic  pension  fund, 
leauty  of  his  orchestration,  and  the  fact  tt  would  have  been  impossible  to  squeeze  ail 


as  large  as  any  during  the  series,  and  al- 
most as  large  at  the  close  of  the  oonceft 
as  at  the  beginning.  These  statistics  are 
probably  more  pleasing  to  the  projectors 
o l the  scheme  than  to  him  in  whose  honor 
it  was  given,  who,  had  he  been  present, 
might  have  asked  to  be  saved  from  his 
friends.  Among  other  things  demonstrated 
by  the  Festival  is  this : Brahms  is  not 

for  the  inusioo-artisan.  His  works  need 
breadth  of  treatment,  which  they  did  not 
get  last  week.  The  SecoB'd  Symphony,  to 
many  musicians  the  most  interesting  of 
the  four,  was  given  in  an  analytical,  lec- 
ture-recital way,  that  robbed  it  of  a great 
deal  of  interest.  Absolute  music  though  it 
be,  there  are  opportunities  for  almost  pro- 
gramme-treatment, as,  for  instance,  in  the 
delightful  third  movement,  allegretto  gra- 
zioso.  Mr.  Damrosch  grasped  the  allegret-i 
to  and  missed  the  grazioso,  and  the  entire 
movement,  was  monochrome;  but,  despite! 
this,  the  hearer  with  musical  imagination! 
got  a great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  it.  Andj 
again,  in  the  last  movement,  Brahms  had 
written  something  that  routine  conducting 
could  not  kill. 

“The  German  Requiem’!  did  not  fare  so 
well.  Even  an  inspired  conductor  could  not 
produce  the  best  effects  with  an  unbalanced 
choir.  Sung  by  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  of 
Toronto,  with  Dr.  Vogt’s  unerring  instinct 
for  good  tone  and  tone  color,  “A  German 
Requiem”  would  seem  a noble  choral  work, 
and,  if  it  is  to  be  done  again  in  New  York, 
iet  us-  hope  the  Toronto  Choir  will  do  it. 
In  the  opening  chorus  the  inside  voices 
were  heard,  and  hopes  of  better  ensemble 
were  engendered,  but  these  were  shattered 
in  the  second,  when  the  sopranos  were 
forced  off  key,  and  the  tenors  roared  out 
unpleasant  sounds  in  a vain  effort  to  hold 
their  own.  The  great  fugue  in  the  third 
movement  might  as  well  have  been  written 
in  straight  four-voice  form.  Frank  Dam- 
rosch exploited  his  limited  resources — lim- 
ited to  fast  and  slow,  loud  and  soft — in 
building  up  a top-heavy  climax.  It  was 
not  fair  to  Brahms,  and  it  was  unkind  to 
the  audience,  to  present  this  stupendous 
fugue  with  singers  who  have  only  an  eye-to- 
note  acquaintance  with  it.  Fully  two-thirds 
of  the  singers  were  beating  time  for  them- 
selves, never  once  lifting  their  eyes  from 
their  books  to  see  the  conductor.  In  con- 
sequence, there  were  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  attack. 

After  the  devitalizing  struggle  with  the 
fugue,  it  was  surprising  how  well  the  fourth  ! 
horus  went.  This  was  sung  in  better  j 
tyle  than  the  first,  and  showed  that  the 
ratorio  Society  could  be  made  to  sing 
eceptably,  but  from  that  point  to  the  end 
t struggled  valiantly  in  a losing  fight. 
Neither  of  the  soloists  was  quite  adapted 
*0  the  task  set  them,  although  Miss  Hinkle 
[sang  the  closing. phrases  of  her  part  beau- 
tifully. ,Mr.  Miles’s  method  of  emission 
made  him  labor,  and,  though  work  may  be 
prayer,  it  is  not  art.  On  the  whole,  Brahms 
deserved  better  treatment  than  he  got  at 
the  festival,  ostensibly  in  his  honor. 
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wruv  exceptional  virtuosity  and  charm,  and 
i the  enthusiasm  after  the  dainty,  tinkling 
'Campanella" — which  he  gave  with  exquis- 
ite delicacy  and  variety  of  shading — was  so’ 
great  that  he  had  to  repeat  it.  After  the 
concert  he  added  several  encores,  among 
them  a Chopin  “Impromptu”  and  Liszt’s 
thrilling  Second  Rhapsody.  Mr.  Friedheim 
understands  full  well  that  the  Liszt  Rhap- 
sodies were  never  intended  as  mere  show- 
pieces and  he  does  not  play  them  as  such. 
By  treating  them  in  the  deeply  poetic  and 
emotional  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceiv- 
ed, he  reveals  them  in  their  true  light. 
Hackneyed  as  the  Second  Rhapsody  may  be, 
it  aroused  the  most  spontaneous  applause 
of  anything  on  the  entire  programme  yes-  ■ 
terday.  It  must  be  remembered  that  what! 
seems  hackneyed  to  professionals  does  not 
seem  so  to  the  public,  which  never  tires  > 
of  works  of  genius  like  the  Liszt  rhapso- * 
dies.  ] 
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“MONA”  AT  THE  OPERA.  j 


hat  he  has  no  irritating  mannerisms  which 
ibtrude  themselves  persistently  on  every  oc- 
asion,  fittingly  or  otherwise.  The  char- 
icter  of  Manon  is  not  portrayed  in  the 
olors  of  Thai's,  and  the  ecclesiastic  Abbe  is 
?ntirely  different,  musically,  from  the  monk 
Athanael,  and  the  fathers  in  the  “Jong- 
leur." 

The  Metropolitan  was  jammed  on  Satur- 
day, and  the  audience  was  a very  enthusias- 
tic one.  As  at  the  recent  performances  of 
the  greatest  of  all  French  operas,  “Canaan,” 
which  Mr.  Dippel’s  admirable  company  per- 
formed a few  weeks  ago,  and  of  “Faust,”  in 
Svhich  Miss  Farrar  and  Mr.  Renaud  ap- 
peared together,  the  size  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience  proved  once  more  that,  like 
German  and  Italian  opera,  French  works 
draw  when  fittingly  cast.  The  Metropolitan 
management  can  give  them  a proper  setting, 
too,  when  they  care  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Gilly  sang  somewhat  better  than  he 
has  of  late,  but  his  dramatic  ideas  are  as 
unchanging  as  the  eternal  hills,  whether  he 
be  Lescaut,  Valentin,  Rigoletto,  or  the 
Western  miner,  Happy.  Mr.  Rothier  lent 
dignity  and  his  good  voice  to  his  much-ab- 
breviated part  of  Des  Grieux  pdre,  and  Mr. 
|Reiss  and  Mr.  de  Seguroia  were  admirable 
3 the  two  gay  sparks,  Guillot  and  de! 
retigny.  The  parts  of  Poussette,  Jarotte,j 
nd  Rosette  were  good  in  the  hands  o^ 
iss  Sparkes,  Mme.  Maubourg,  and  Miss 
uchene. 

Miss  Farrar  was,  as  always,  a charming 
anon,  to  both  eye  and  ear.  She  was  a plcj 
;ure  when  she  appeared  in  the  first  act 
ivrapped  in  a lace  mantilla.  Perhaps  sh( 
smphaslzed  overmuch  at  first  the  passloh 


those  who  attended  this  concert  into  Car- 
negie Hall,  yet  that  auditorium  would  have 
been  preferable  on  acoustic  grounds.  As 
it  was,  a good  deal  of  the  beauty  of  the  or- 
chestral and  solo  music  was  dissipated  into 
the  vast  spaces  of  the  show  place.  Never- 
theless, the  audience  enjoyed  itself  royally, 
judging  by  the  applause,  which  sometimes 

was  tumultuous,  especially  after  Liszt’s 
“Tasso,”  which  was  the  biggest  feature  of 
the  evening,  though  one  hesitates  to  say  so 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  symphony^  was 
Dvorak’s  “New  World,”  of  which,  as  of  the 
Liszt  piece,  Mr.  Stransky  gave  interpreta- 
tions that  alone  would  make  him  rank  with 
the  greatest  orchestral  interpreters  of  the 
day.  He  also  brought  out  all  the  romance 
of  Weber’s  “FreiBchiitz”  overture.  The  au- 
dience recalled  him  many-times  after  each 
exit  with  a volume  and  sincerity  of  applause 
seldom  heard  in  concert  halls.  The  public 
ieels  grateful  to  him,  among  other  things, 
for  having  offered  the  most  interesting  pro- 
grammes the  Philharmonic  patrons  have 
heard  in  many  years. 

Mr.  Kubelik  was  heard  in  Beethoven’s  vio- 
lin concerto,  which  he  played  with  agreeable 
tone  and  facile  technique,  and  in  the  fire- 
works of  Paganini’s  “Witches’  Dance,” 
which  he  played  so  brilliantly  that  the 
dazzled  audience  simply  insisted  on  an  ex- 
tra number. 


End  ol  the  Brahms  Festival. 

The  Brahms  Festival,  according  to  Dam- 
rosch—or  the  Damrosch  Festival,  accord- 
ing to  Brahms — came  to  an  end  Saturday 
night.  There  was  a large  audience,  quite 


Arthuf  Friedheim'**  Recital. 

It  was  more  than  regrettable  that  Arthur 
Friedheim  did  not  see  fit  to  include  on  the 
programme  of  his  recital  in  Carnegie  Halil 
yesterday  afternoon  Liszt’s  sublime  B-minor 
sonata.  Mr.  Friedheim  is  one  of  the  few 
genuine  Liszt  pupils  before  the  public  to- 
day, and  to  hear  him  do  this  sonata  is  one 
of  the  rarest  privileges,  one  of  the  most 
unforgettable  experiences,  that  concertgoers 
can  enjoy.  There  is  no  pianist  living  who 
can  surpass  him  in  this  work,  and  few — if 
any — *vho  can  in  any  way  equal  his  per- 
formance. What  right  had  Mr.  Friedheim 
to  omit  this  heavenly  sonata  from  his  pro- 
gramme yesterday?  Genie  oblige! 

The  absence  of  the  Liszt  masterwork  seem- 
ed ail  the  more  poignant  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  best  portion  of  an  hour  was 
consumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  recital  by 
those  awful  thirty-three  Beethoven  varia- 
tions on  a trivial  waltz  'theme  by  Diabelli. 
Naturally,  Mr.  Friedheim  played  them  with 
much  technical  skill,  but  all  the  skill  in 
the  world  cannot  make  them  otherwise  than 
uninteresting  and  deadly  wearisome. 

After  the  Beethoven  came  Weber’s  “Moto 
Perpetuo”  and  Mendelssohn’s  “Song  With- 
out Words”  in  F,  which  latter  Mr.  Fried- 
heim gave  with  emotional  effect.  There  was 
also  a Chopin  group,  including  several 
etudes  and  preludes;  a Rubinstein  etude  and 
barcarolle;  and  six  of  Liszt’s  “Pagannini 
Caprices.”  While  Mr.  Friedheim’s  Chopin 
does  not  satisfy  at  all  points,  his  Liszt 
aroused  the  most  insistent  applause,  as  it 
never  fails  .$p.  He  played  the  “Caprices” 


Professor  Parker’s  Work  Has  Its  Final 
Performance  for  the  Season. 

Otto  H.  Kahn,  financier,  connoisseur 
of  paintings,  traveller,  reader,  observer, 
director  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
musical  institutions  in  the  world,  while 
delivering  himself  of  a most  skilfully 
made  overture  to  the  speechmaking  at  a 
dinner  recently  given  in  honor  of  Brian 
Hooker,  poet,  and  Horatio  Parker  of 
“Mona,”  declared  that  the  musician  had 
made  no  concessions  to  the  taste  of  the 
gallery  or  to  that  of  the  boxes.  Never- 
theless it  was  given  last  evening  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  probably 
in  order  that  the  most  exclusive  audience 
of  the  week  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  this  unbending  opera.  It 
was  the  final  performance  of  “Mona” 
for  the  season. 

It  may  be  said  that  most  box  holders 
arrived  at  the  opera  house  very  late  and 
departed  very  early.  Some  of  them 
permitted  their  boxes  to  be  occupied  by 
proxies.  As  for  the  standees,  who 
constitute  the  unerring  barometer  of 
operatio  popularity,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  their  territory  was  affected  by  an 
area  of  low  pressure.  The  tests  usually 
employed  in  the  determination  of  popu- 
larity have  had  some  application  in  the 
case  of  “Mona,”  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
operagoers  in  general  will  have  to  ac- 
quire a taste  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Kahn’s  deftly  framed  sentences 
of  praise  were  doubtless  sincere.  But 
it  remains  none  the  less  an  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  the  instincts  of  the 
gallery  and  the  boxes  are  correct.  It 
may  be  that  they  need  cultivation  in 
order  to  become  tastes,  but  at  bottom 
they  are  sound.  The  so-called  conces- 
sions which  they  demand  have  been 
made  by  all  the  great  masters  of  the 
lyric  drama,  and  always  will  have  to  be 
made,  because  the  method  of  expression 
in  the  musical  drama  must  be  lyric.  The 
great  musical  climaxes  must  be'  elemental 
in  their  melodic  and  harmonic  power. 

Regret  has  been  expressed  here  before 
that  Prof.  Parker  did  not  introduce  a 
larger  amount  of  purely  tuneful  writing. 
His  declamation  is  so  dignified,  so  aris- 
tocratic and  withal  so  genuinely  force- 
ful that  his  ability  to  create  a strong 
and  stirring  score  cannot  be  questioned. 
“Mona”  narrowly  misses  being  a big 
opera.  It  would  have  come  closer  to  the 
mark  if  the  composer  had  made  a more 
direct  appeal  to  the  ears  of  his  auditors. 

The  performances  at  the  Metropolitan 
have  done  much  to  demonstrate  the 
soundness  and  stability  of  the  local  oper- 
atic institution.  Even  when  the  “Girl 
of  the  Golden  West”  was  produced  here 
for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  the  house 
had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
Puccini  and  David  Belasco,  two  guests. 
But  the  production  of  “Mona”  has  been 
the  exclusive  work  of  the  house  itself. 
To  compose  a consistent  and  artistic 
method  of  representation  for  an  opera 
written  in  such  individual  moods  and 
such  a characteristic  musical  diction 
was  no  small  achievement. 

Mme.  Homer  has  carried  off  the  honors. 
Her  Mona  is  a clearly  marked  creation 
of  stirring  beauty  and  dramatic  force. 
She  has  improved  her  enunciation,  and 
last  night  it  was  generally  good.  Her 
associates  have  all  showm  high  intelli- 
gence and  sincerity  and  Mr.  Hertz  has 
done  heroic  work  with  the  score.  The 
production  of  the  opera  has  excited  a 
large  amount  of  public  curiosity,  and  it 
mav  be  said  in  fine  that  it  was  well  worth 
while. 
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CARUSO  IN  “RIGOLETTO.” 


,,h uJ-  U 1 T l'1' 
NEW  SINGER  AT  THE  OPERA. 


I An  Extra  Performance  at  the  Metropolitan 
Before  a Large  Audience. 

I*  An  extra  performance  of  “Rigoietto’’ 
was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opej-a 
House  last  night.  There  was  a large 
audience,  tho  standing  room  being  es- 
pecially well  patronized.  When  “Rigo- 
ietto is  sung  and  the  standing  room  is 
crowded  that  is  a sign  that  Mr.  Caruso 
is  at  hand,  and  such  indeed  was  the  case 
last  evening.  His  singing  of  the  Duke 
. lias  always  been  a delight  to  operagoers, 
and  its  potent  spell  has  not  diminished. 
[Last  night  his  delivery  of  the  familiar 
[music  evoked  demonstrations  which 
[in list  have  tilled  his  artislic  soul  with 
joy.  The  applause  was  of  course  most 
[enthusiastic  after  “La  donna  e mobile'1 
[and  the  quartet 

Mr.  Amato  was  the  Ripotrlln.  His 


Mme.  Charles  Cahler  of  Vienna  Makes 
Her  Dehut  Here. 

“II  Trovatore”  was  sung  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last  night.  In  itself 
this  was  not  an  operatic  incident  of  grave 
importance,  but  it  had  accompaniments. 

In  the  first  pla  ce  Leo  Slezak,  who  was 

| to  have  appeared  as  Mme.  Cahler  sang  the  mournful  and  touch- 
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cardo  Martin,  who  cannot  be  said  to  have  beautiful  mezza-voce,  and  her  intonation 
recovered  entirely  from  the  fat :guing  , was  good  throughout  Ahe  evening.  As 

" ' - ~ tnat 


her  tones  sounded  very  unsteady  during  a 
large  part  of  the  evening.  Her  voice  is  not 
of  large  size,  nor  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
color,  and  except  In  the  lower  register 
seems  more  of  a mezzo-soprano  than  a true 
contralto.  There  were  times  when  she  forced 
her  higher  tones  until  they  became  stri- 
dent, but  this  is  not  an  uncommon  failing 
in  newcomers  unaccustomed  to  the  size  of 
the  Metropolitan.  In  the  last  act,  however, 


Only  in  tin 


s Quartet  in  A minor,  w r 
the  four  musicians  who  compose  i 
-Alarum  Quartet  heard  without  otl 
dilfVit.  August  rr'aonike  piay'Cd  pin 
solos  by  ancient  and  modern  co 
posers,  arid  the  quartet,  assisted 
.1.  A.  Williams,  clarinetist,  gave 
charming-  reading  of  Mozart’s  quin! 

I In  A major. 


zood-siz 


efforts  of  living  a double  life  in  “Mona.”  actress  she  showed  that  she  has  tempera- 


euoito  v.  ......a,  — - 

Nevertheless  he  acquitted  himself  with* 
credit. 

The  other  matter  calling  for  specia 
mention  was  the  first  appearance  here 
of  Mme.  Charles  Cahier.  formerly  known 
to  New  York  music  lovers  as  Mrs.  Morns 


ment  and  dramatic  force.  On  further  hear- 
ing she  may  prove  a very  interesting  art- 
ist. The  rest  of  the  cast  was  familiar.  Mme. 
Gadskl  was  Leonora,  Mr.  Martin  replaced 
Mr.  Slezak,  who  was  indisposed,  as  Manrlro, 


i Henri  Wolski  Recital. 

■ Carnegie  Lyceum  held 
and  friendly  aurienoe  last,  eveni 
when  Henri  Wolski,  violinist,  assist 
by  Paul  Burton  Heyraann.  piani 
gave  a recital.  Wolski  managed 
; rind  two  numbers  which  bore 
I amount  of  unfamiliarity 
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Elman's  arrangement  of  TschaAcov 
1 ky's  “Kur  AVer  die  SehnsuchtUenn 
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Black"' who  'was ' a*  very6  do  h gh  t f u i signer  and  Mr.  Gilly  sang  the  Count,  though  he  was 
of  songs  in  concert  rooms  such  as  that  not  jn  good  voice, 
of  Mendelssohn  Hall.  In  recent  years 

she  has  been  singing  m^p^ra  and^  ha#  ) I 


Diuauw  n a.'i  uirj  MX  tyuifMLU.  niS  , 

Mm.  was  heard  to  advantage  in  the  been  one  of  the  leading  memoersoiinv 

music.  Mme.  do  Pasquali  sang  iDldo  company  at  the  Imperial  Opera  of  \ lenna.  |y||$S  FARRAR  IN  IVIANUIM 

in  a creditable  manner.  Her  performance  Cohior'c  Azueena  was  the  per- 1 

wjfts  not  one  of  distinction,  but  it  did  not 1 
nar  the  general  effect,  of  the  represen- 
ation.  Mme.  Duehene  was  a tolerable 


and  a rather  brilliant  “Serenade” 

Drig-o-Auer, 

The  rest  of  the  programme  inolud 
[ HaenchTs  Sonuto  in  A,  Concerto 

and  tl 
ieniawsl 


: Haenciol  s bonato  In  A,  Cor 
Paganini,  Chaconne  by  Bach 
“Sonvcrir  do  Moscow”  b.v  wi 


in  a 
t 
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Madrid lena  and  Mr.  Didur  a sonorous 
■Spnraiucile.  Mr.  Sturani  conducted.  This 
evening  the  opera  will  be  “II  Trovatore” 
and  in  the  afternoon  at  3 o'clock  “Hansel 
und  Gretel”  will  be  given. 


mme.  in ci i r>  . * , 

Fine  Performance,  Though  Stars 

to  better  advantage  if  she  had  come  some  ■ - — . . " o tt 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 


“Mona”  and  “Itlgoletto.” 

Doubtless  those  Europeans  who  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  Enrico  Caruso  a few  times 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  stood  the 
strain  of  the  long  New  York  season  with- 
out the  least  Injury  to  his  glorious  voice. 
Last  night,  In  “Rigoietto,”  he  appeared  for 
the  fiftieth  time  this  season,  and  sang  as 
beautifully  as  usual.  The  title  r61e  was 
In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Amato,  who  sang  it 
well.  Mme.  de  Pasquali  was  the  Gilda,  and 
Mme.  Duchfene  took  the  part  of  Maddalena 
"Rigoietto"  is  one  of  the  early,  tuneful 
Verdi  operas,  which  Professor  Parker  is 
said  to  look  down  on.  Most  of  the  com- 
posers of  our  day  have  no  use  for  operas 
that  are  full  of  melody.  They  are  foxy 
men.  Melodies  are  such  sour  grapes! 
There  are  none  in  “Mona”  that  will  cause 
other  composers  to  look^ddwn  on  it  here- 1 
after.  It  had  its  fourth  and  last  perform- 
ance on  Monday  night.  It  will  go  down  in 
history  as  a scholarly  work,  but  one  with-l 
out  originality  of  any  kind.  It  proved, 
moreover,  as  was  anticipated,  that  It  is 
Impossible  for  a man  to  live  half  a century] 
working  for  concert  hall,  parlor,  and  church 
only,  and  then  all  at  once  turn  to  the  op- 
eratic stage  successfully.  To  be  sure, 
Rameau  did  It,  but  the  conditions  were  dif- 
ferent in  his  day;  and,  besides,  Rameau 
was  Rameau. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that,  not- 
withstanding Its  shortcomings,  "Mona” 
marks  a step  in  advance,  so  far  as  Ameri- 
can opera  Is  concerned.  This  is  a mile  from 
the  truth.  There  is  nothing  American 
either  Jn  its  libretto  or  its  music.  From  this 
point  of  view,  as  well  aB  In  the  matter  of 
melodic  originality,  “Mona”  Is  far  Inferior 
to  Victor  Herbert’s  “Natoma.”  Herbert's  op- 
era, moreover,  betrays  the  hand  of  one 
thoroughly  versed  in  stagecraft.  Mr.  Her- 
bert could  not  compete  for  the  $10,000  prize 
because  he  was  born  in  Ireland.  Neverthe- 
less. he  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  this  country,  and  he  has  done  more 
to  create  a real  American  atmosphere  in 
music  than  any  one  excepting  Stephen  Fos- 
ter and  Edward  MacDowell.  He  is  said  to  be 
at  work  now  on  a one-act  opera. 

“Natoma”  is  to  be  produced  next  fall 
in  California,  with  an  open-air  setting  in 
the  scene  of  the  story,  at  Santa  Barbara. 
The  cost— about  $50,000— will  be  met  by  the 
wife  of  an  oil  king,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  get  Mary  -Garden  to  sing  the  lead- 
ing rOle,  as  she  did  in  New  York  and  else- 
where. 

Nothing  could  better  attest  the  musical 
value  of  Victor  Herbert’s  opera  than  the 
fact  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  played 
in  February  *he  Introduction  to  the  third 
act.  Schlrmer,  by  the  way.  has  just  Issued 
a “Natoma"  suite,  consisting  of  four  num- 
bers, which  will  doubtless  soon  become  pop- 
ular In  our  concert  halls  and  arouse  a 
general  desire  for  further  hearing  of  the 
I best,  the  most  melodious,  and  most  Ameri- 
can opera  composed  so  far. 


Are  Not  in  Best  of  Voice 

Miss  Geraldine  Fferrar,  with  new  cos- 
tumes for  each  act,  sang  Manon  last  night 
for  the  second  time  this  season.  Yet  It  mat- 
ters not  how  Miss  Farrar  Is  clad— Manon 
she  is  and  Manon  she  remains.  It  matters 
not  whether  she  is  or  Is  not  in  good  voice, 
iar  excellent  style  and  Mr.  Liny  was  u , of  which  the  latter  was  the  case  last  night, 
very  determined  Count.  In  the  afternoon  j of  the  lighter,  more  graceful  emotions, 

a great  many  children  had  a delightful  j j,jjSS  Farrar  has  been  ever  a past-mistress, 

time  with  the  babes  in  the  wood.  “Hanse  and  Jn  Manon  her  st.  Sulpice  scene  shows 
und  Grelel”  was  given  with  the  usual  i there  is  a deeper  note  that  she  can 

cast.  Mr.  Morgenstern  conducted  with  tnat  mere 

a good  deal  of  taste. 


to  Detier  auvdiiui^c  * 1 ■***'*  ' . 

years  sooner.  Her  voice  m one  ot  moderate 
proportions  and  last  night  it,  was  much 
moved  by  a tremolo.  Her  style  was  good, 
but  small,  and  indeed  the  whole  imper- 
sonation was  of  a rather  provincial  type 
not  up  to  the  demands  of  the  Metropolitan 

Mme.  Gidski  sang  L< onora  in  her  fatnil- 


Hauser-Saslavsky  Recilal. 

The  second  concert  in  Isabel  Haus 
Alcxiimh  : Rnslavsky  series  was  glv.jl 
at  the  Waldorf- Astorio  last  evenln 
The  two  musicians  were  assisted  I 
the  Kaslavsky  string  quartet.  Mi 
Hauser's  playing  in  the  Mozart' plat 
luartet  was  marked  by  knowledge  an 
sense  ci  proportion,  accuracy  an 
beautiful  color.  The  Dvorak  qulntt 
and  Mendelssohn’s  Sonato  foi 
and  'cello  completed  th 


Fine 


plan 
programme.  • 


.vune.  uahier  bings  in  ‘il  Trovatore  ’ 
— Children  Have  Fun  at  Matinee 
of  “Haensel  und  Gretel." 


To  the  long  list  of  American  artists  sing-  I 
ng  at  the  Metropolitan  another  name  was 
added  last  night  when  Mme.  Charles-  j 
Cahier  appeared  there  for  the  first  time  in  , 
'll  Trovatore."  A native  of  Tennessee,  she 
has  sung  here  years  ago  in  recital  when 
she  was  Mrs.  Morris  Black,  and  since  then 
has  sung  in  opera  in  Nice  and  Vienna.  She 
is  still  a member  of  the  Vienna  Imperial 
Opera  and  is  to  appear  it  the  Metropolitan 
but  twice,  leaving  again  for  Vienna  in  two 

weeks.  , . 

As  Azucent  Mme.  Cahier  impressed  the 
[audience  by  dramatic  acting  and  by  intel- 
ligent  use  of  the  voice.  She  was  nervous 
,and  plainly  was  not  at  her  best,  particu- 
larly in  her  first  solo,  "Stride  la  vampe. 

(n  the  next  act  she  was  much  better  and 
at  her  best  in  the  last  act.  But  her  voice 
] seemed  too  small  for  the  big  spaces  of  the 
Metropolitan.  It  has  a tremolo  and  is  not 
opulent  in  the  lower  tones.  Still,  a visiting 
artist  always  is  Interesting  to  hear,  and  It 
Is  possible  that  as  Amneris  next  week 
Mme.  Cahier  may  be  heard  to  hettei  ad- 
vantage. Last  night's  audience  gave  her 
a cordial  reception,  calling  her  before  the 
curtain,  where  she  received  many  flowers. 

Mr.  Slezak.  who  was  to  have  sung  Man- 
vesterdav  morning,  so 


sound. 

Mr.  Caruso's  Des  Grieux  has  gained 
vastly  In  style,  though  he.  too,  was  not  in 
the  best  voice  last  night,  while  Mr.  Gilly’s 
Lescourt  seemed  likewise  on  the  vocal  to- 
boggan. 

But  all  in  all.  and  especially  because  of 
Mr.  Toscanini's  masterly  direction,  "Ma- 
non" has  been  one  of  the  most  grateful  of- 
ferings the  Metropolitan  has  given  us  this 
season.  It  is  likewise  one  of  the  most 
popular,  as  was  evidenced  by  last  night's 
vast  audience. 


MME.  JGMELLES  CONCERT. 


The  Soprano  Appears  as  Composer  in  Her  j 
Own  List  of  Songs. 

Mime.  Jeanne  Jomelii.  soprano,  gave 
a concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  with 
the  assistance  of*  Paolo  Gruppe,  eel  st. 
Mine.  Joinelli  has  been  known  to  tins 
public  for  several  seasons  and  was  a 
one  time  a member  of  the  opera  company 
of  Oscar  Hammerstein.  She  will  soon 
become  again  a member  of  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  company  in  London.  Since  she 
...,«  first  heat'd  here  she  has  made  pi  ogress 
* her  art  and  as  a concert  singer  has 

ha I,,, aher dprogra ni me&  last  night  were 


“Manon”  Repeated. 

An  overflowing  house  heard  a splen 
performance  of  Massenet’s  delightful  “ll 
non”  last  night  at  the  Metropolitan.  Sill 
wonder  that  the  enthusiasm  at  the  end  J 
each  act  rose  almost  to  an  ovation,  fo 
better  performance  of  the  charming  w K 
lias  rarely  if  ever  been  beard.  Miss  Far|| 
was  in  rare  voice  and  spirit,  and  Caruso1 
too,  while  the  pathos  of  the  parting  ; 
reuniting  of  Manon  and  Des  Grieux  ' 
depicted  with  so  much  fervor  that  few 
file  vast  audience  were  unaffected.  M 
Farrar  wore  her  new  gowns  which  she  1 
ordered  from  Paris  for  “Manon"  when 
learned  that  the  opera  was  to  be  revii 
In  the  place  of  “Boris  Godounoff.”  Til 
did  not  arrive  until  too  late  for  wear  t 
the  first  performance  on  Saturday.  Tosiij 
nini  conducted,  and  had  Ills  full  share  j 
applause. 


i O' 


J\  fv+J'  Ip  - 

"ML”  »T0 
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rico  caught  cold  yesterday  morning  _ 

Mr  Martin  look  his  place  and  sang  very  a celU?J-JM  8"‘"Mlh^rd“o  advantage  In 
well,  arousing  enthusiasm  by  Ins  D!  i Ust»o  ideal.  . ..  a®riations  Symphoniques" 
quel! a pira."  Mme.  Gadskl  was  in  excel-  smaller  numbers, 

lent  voice  as  Leonora,  and  .Hons.  Glllv  I and  some 
sang  Inina  sonorously.  Mr.  Sturani  con-  1 

ducted.  'i  marked  by  unusual 

In  the  afternoon  a 


Impressive  Performance  of  tli<j 

others:  There  was  also  a fong  by  Mtn^  Wagner  Drama  at  the 

Reve"1  The”*  singer  was  warmly  ap-  Metropolitan. 

k>,a<d^ 


children's  matinee  of!;  Yesterday 


was  mark  . a 

...  . i - , 0(  concert-Stveis 

“Haensel  und  Gretel  ' was  given,  and  for  t activity  on  the  par  ere  four 

once  “grown  ups"  took  a hack  seat.  When.  concert-goers,  for  ■ interest, 

at  the  close  of  the  first  act.  Mme.  Wick-  al  o£  variety  and  mte 

musical  even 


‘DEFECT  HEARD  AT  NIGITJ  m 


Mme.  Homer  Sings  Gluck’s  Music 
Mr.  Toscanini  Conducts  with 
Fine  Taste. 


ham  and  Mr.  Goritz  danced  a Humper- 
I diriefc  “turkey  trot,"  the  children  ap- , 
plauded  until  their  liale  gloves  split. 

And  when,  in  the  Gingerbread  Hut  scene 
[Mme.  Alien  threw  an  apple  rlghl  into  the 
[middle  of  the  orchestra  pit.  the  little  ones 
[laughed  so  loud  that  the  performance 
nearly  came  to  a standstill  and  giggling 
drowned  the  music.  All  the  principals 
were  in  the  mood  for  as  good  a time  as 
the  audience  itself  was  having  and  Mr. 
Morgenstern  conducted  very  well. 

Both  afternoon  and  evening  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza,  general  manager,  was  busy  re- 
ceiving congratulations,  for  It  was  the 
second  anniversry  of  hts  wedding  to  Mme. 
Aida  Their  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Hector 
were  bright  with  flowers. 


musical  eveu>»  these  was  that 

' The  most  importan  , HaU  'W 

given  last  evening  at  Carncg  _ 


The  Good  Friday  performance 
“Parsifal”  at  the  Metropolitan  Opej 
lebratcd  House  yesterday  afternoon  t J 


Mme.  Jeanne  JonicD',  thc^c  Gruppc  | “pintles,  but  on  the  whole  £ ^9^ 


■soprano,  assisted  by  Daui  ; ^^8‘ve  representation  »he  dranl 

— jomelii  has  - T 

- happiest  were  th^  ^l 

„ nf  the  most  v 
become  one  of  t . .. 

enterprising  of  the 
this  city. 


Mme. 
stage  for 


! in 

|S«X,I"tab.U.i.nd™e»d. 


Mine.  Cnhler’s  DChut. 

A new  American  contralto,  who  has  come 
all  the  way  from  Vienna  for  the  sake  of 
two  appearances  at  the  Metropolitan,  was 
heard  in  last  night's  performance  of  "Tro- 
vatore.” She  is  Mme.  Charles  Cahler,  and 
she  is  said  to  be  held  in  high  esteem  abroad 
both  on  the  operatic  and  the  recital  stage. 
Her  work  last  evening  as  Azucena  did  not 
serve  fully  to  explain  the  popularity  she 
has  achieved  in  Vienna  and  other  foreign 
music  centres,  though  in  justice  to  the  sing- 
er it  should  be  said  that  she  was  very  bad- 
ly handicapped  by  nervousness  and  probably 
also  by  the  effects  of  fatigue,  as  she  landed 
only  the  day  before  yesterday.  At  any  rate. 


cry  for  pity  tne  mow  - “““  ~ ~ 

"^Rubinstein's  “ten  > sentation  rose  to  a new  level. 

and  Bunins  of  the  audience  was  t 

°dem''  of  charming  I'-'cm  b so.  -'  ^ mL  Amato  The  Italian  barite 

A group  Ot  c"a  u„-sv  n.ainlmo  to  Mr.  Amato.  ala  Rtreni 

from  the  p<  * . n.-H*.  were  Pr.  ha8  rejoiced  exceedingly 

with  a new 


MM 



-“ex™*;, h.  a, 

tor  songs  in 


previous  periuim.»».  tiful 

tor  songs  in  Wj-!['  ”'  uocllman's  Van  - muBj0  of  Amfortas  wi  t *i)roadth 
Mr.  GruPP”  ■ >(  , work.  b>'  oeritv  and  with  a noble  bieaatn 

•Hom’X  • BCteyr^ty  Ae~  wa.  real  and  toucl 

samt-ba.ns,  FopPc  ^ potion  in  his  great  appeal. 

Marum  Quartet’s  Programme  mine  first  sc 

The  Marum  Quartet  was  .' which  he  denoted  the  you^“  .» 


b.  rsonatlon  mere  were 
- ,.t  ?nity.  Mrae.  Frems  tad’s  Kundry  10- 
i'"..,  „ lined  upon  the  high  level  which  it, 
oth  8 lnfe  occupied,  and  Mr. Witherspoon 
-.:”P  the  music  of  Qumemam  excellently 
, the  (lower  girls  disported  themselves 
,i  jioeiuliy  and  the  Klingsor  of  Mr.  Goritz 
s sufficiently  wicked.  The  orchestra 
: . nil,,  tyed  generally  well  and  Mr.  Hertz 
pt  the  volume  of  tone  for  the  most 
rt  within  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
e audience  was  one  of  large  size.  In-. 
s5*>  its  numbers  seemed  to  indicate 
i it  the  hold  of  “Parsifal”  on  the  public 
“"'iii  3 «r°wn.  The  instant  suppression 
a „ teoble  attempt  at  applause  after 
; » first,  act,  showed  that  the  feeling 
iout,  the  unveiling  scene  was  still  tinc- 
,0d  with  religious  veneration. 

, nHthe  evening  there  was  a reversion 
the  classic  type  of  opera.  Gluer’s 
rfeo,  which  had  enjoyed  a short 
' i «n ’ w? 8 again  brought  forward 
i,  Mme.  Homer,  released  from  the 
frictions  [of  “Mona,”  was  permitted 
« more  to  exhibit  her  growth  in  the 
stloity  of  art.  Her  associates  as 
etofore  were  Mmes. : Rappold  i and 
ck  and  Miss  Spaijkes.  Mr.  Toscanini 
upied  the  conductor’s  post  and  gov- 
ed  his  forces  with  firmness  and  with 
|;ance  of  taste.  1 


A iwil 7 t 


MR.  BAUER’S  RECITAL 


Tne  Reading  of  Schumann’s  F Sharp 
Minor  Sonata. 

othing  is  more  encouraging  and  in- 
ictive  to  those  interested  in  the  cause 
good  music  than  a slow  and  steady 
wth  of  public  interest  in  the  art  of  a 
tl  artist.  At  times  a newcomer  in  the 
i of  absolute  music  creates  a sensation 
l at  a second  or  third  appearance  ha6 
irge  audience.  It  is  not  unknown  to 
sical  annals  that  a success  of  this 
d is  followed  by  a slow  and  certain 
linution  of  public  favor.  But  when 
interpreter  of  solid  merit  acquires 
audience  gradually  his  sucoess  is 
-ly  to  be  large  and  lasting. 

Harold  Bauer,  the  pianist,  who  gave 
last  recital  yesterday  afternoon  at 
negie  Hall,  began  his  New  York  ap- 
rances  before  assemblages  of  moderate 
!.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
hearers  has  been  continual  and  now 
is  assured  always  of  a full  house.  There 
:ao  sensationalism  in  Mr.  Bauer's  art; 
re  has  been  none  in  his  career  in  this 
y.  But  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
i this  public  should  make  him  proud, 
llis  programme  yesterday  was  one 
genuine  interest.  It  comprised  Men- 
1 ssohn’s  prelude  and  fugue  in  E minor, 
das  35,  Bach’s  G minor  suite,  Schu- 
r.nn’s  great  F sharp  minor  sonata,  a 
■hide  fugue  and  variations  by  CTsar 
•tnck,  Ravel’s  “Ondine,”  Debussy’s, 
“hildr'en’s  Corner”  and  two  Chopin 
limbers.  The  entire  recital  was  on  a 
rJ.ne  long  ago  established  by  Mr.  Bauer, 
|i',  it  perhaps  nothing  gave  more  pleasure 
V’t  the  audience  than  his  temperamental 
>t  finely  poised  performance  of  the 
fhumann  sonata. 

ft  is  by  such  playing  that  Mr.  Bauer 
c .ims  his  place  among  the  most  admired 
jinists  of  this  time.  Strength  without 
eaggeration,  warmth  without  conflagra- 
te, color  without  smudges,  and  over  all 
csorous  observance  of  the  order  of  s.rtj 
is  the  sterling  qualities  to  be  found  in 
tidings  such  as  Mr.  Bauer  gave  the 
](ijt]|  nata. 

<R.  BAUER'S  LAST  RECITAL 

'Large  Audience  Hears  His  Artistic 
Playing  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Ir.  Harold  Bauer's  farewell  recital, 
ich  he  gave  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
ernoon,  was  a delight  to  those  who 
k upon  a piano  recital  as  an  artist's 
erpretation  and  not  as  an  opportunity 
the  exploitation  of  great  technical 
Wers  and  'the  giving  and  receiving  of 
ills  over  brilliant  and  dazzling  per- 
mances.  There  were  many  such  pres- 
t in  the  hall  yesterday,  which  was 
l,  and  they  listened  with  true  appre- 
tion  of  Mr.  Bauer’s  beautifully  ar- 
tic  playing. 

t was  a programme,  of  pieces  that  he 
ed.  and  played  obviously  with  delight, 
began  with  Mendelssohn's  Prelude  and 
gue  in  E minor.  Mr.  Bauer  played  the 
;ue  not  as  an  instructor  in  counter- 
hit.  exhibiting  now  the  subject,  now 
is  answer,  now  their  inversions,  but  as 
expression  of  poetical  ideas.  Perhaps 
e rarest  pleasure  that  he  gave  in  this 
rital  was  his  playing  of  Bach's  Eng- 
h suite  in  G minor.  There  are  very 


, pianists  who  condescend  to  play 
ell’s  music  as  Bach  wrote  it,  and  espe- 
lly  not  these  suites  of  short  pieces, 
ich  offer  so  little  for  virtuosos  to 
ne  in.  Mr.  Bauer  found  an  infinite 
alth  of  beauty  and  variety  of  musical 
iresslon  in  the  six  pieces  that  make 
the  ,sulte : the  spontaneity  and  vitality 
the  prelude,  hte  wondrous  depth  of 
idem  ess  in  the  sarabrande  with  its 
.gleal  harmonies,  the  humor  of  the 
votte  with  its  murmuring  musette,  the 
sh  and  fire  of  the  final  gigue.  Only  a 
h;  ;at  artist  could  set  forth  all  there  Is 
fl;  this  music,  which  doubtless  many  in 
; audience  knew  and  played  them- 
tves. 

5ch umann  s fiery  Sonata  In  F sharp 
rfSte  nor,  rich  in  tumultuous  ideas  tumbling 


(til  iH 


tionB  for  organ  by  Cfesar  Franck;  Maurlcd 
Ravel's  “ Ondine,”  Debussy's  sportive 
“ Children's  Corner,”  and  Chopin  s Pol- 
onaise in  E flat  minor,  and  “ Barcarolle 
made  up  the  rest  of  the  programme.  1 he 
performance  of  Schumann  s sonata  was 
wonderfully  rich  and  varied  in  its  com- 
munication of  tlie  “ fire  of  Spring  that 
burns  through  that  extraordinary  work 

There  might  be  those  who  found  in 
some  of  the  purely  technical  qualities  of 
Bauer's  playing  some  traces  left  oy 
a long  and  arduous  tour  But  there  was 
little  to  Injure  the  essential  quality  of  this 
most  delightful  art.  and  the  performance 
was  enjoyed  greatly.  Mr.  Bauer’s  visit 
and  the  recitals  and  performances  with 
orchestra  that  he  has  given  in  New  York 
hove  been  among  the  most  delectable  in 
cfdents  of  the  sfason  now  drawing  to  its 
close.’ 

YESTERDAY  AT  THE  OPERA. 


“Otello”  In  the  Afternoon  and  “Pa 
Gloconda”  In  the.  Evening. 

The  operas  given  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  yesterday  were  “Otello” 
in  the  afternoon  and  “La  Gioconda”  in 
the  evening.  Verdi’s  noble  musical 
version  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  was 
excellently  performed,  but  the  audience 
was  not  commensurate  with  the  merits 
of  the  representation.  However,  it  seems 
unlikely  now  that  this  bitterly  tragic 
and  psychologic  work  will  ever  attain 
the  measure  of  popularity  easily  reached 
by  operas  less  subtly  intellectual  and 
franker  in  their  appeal  to  mere  senti- 
ment. 

In  yesterday’s  performance  the  princi- 
pal singers,  Mr.  Slezak  as  Otello,  Mr. 
Scotti  as  l ago,  and  Mme.  Aida  as  Desde- 
mnna,  were  at  their  best,  and  Mr.  Tos- 
canini ’s  inspiring  direction  was  as  usual 
a potent  factor  in  bringing  about  the 
best  possible  results. 

Miss  Destinn  was  the  impersonator 
of  La  Oioeonda  in  the  evening  and  she 
sang  with  much  brilliancy  of  tone  and 
with  dramatic  style.  Mr.  Amato  was  the 
Barnaba  and  Mr.  Martin,  who  seemed 
to  be  a little  hoarse,  was  the  Enzc . He 
sang  “Cielo  e mar”  with  good  effect,  de- 
spite some  little  difficulties  with  his 
tones.  The  other  members  of  the  cast 
were  the  same  as  heretofore  and  the 
performance  was  generally  commend- 
able. 

-f/wvt  * /rt'1- 

Erin’s  Tunes 

jMiss  Alice  Nielsen  Varies  Programme 
1 with  Opera  Selections,  but  Irish  . 
Melodies  Predominate. 


i ° LUlUUllIl^ 

er  each  other;  an  arrangement  bv  Mr 
luer  of  a Prelude,  Fugue,  and  Varia- 


Considering  the  interesting  programme 
1 provided  and  the  fact  that  Miss  ^lice 
lijielsen,  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company, 
Ivas  the  chief  soloist,  it  is  surprising  that 
| What  for  the  large  auditorium  seemed  a 
here  handful  of  persons  attended  the  an- 
nual concert,  the  “feta  ceoil  agus 
peanachas,”  of  the  Gaelic  Society  in  Car- 
negie Hal!  last  night.  The  entertainment 
opened  with  some  interesting  “Irish  Clan 
Marches,”  played  on  the  organ  by  Mr. 
Bernard  O’Donnell. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Wallace  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward O’Maihony  then  sang  Moore’s  “Oh, 
Where’s  the  Slave,”  and  repeated  it  for, 
the  encore.  This  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
Helen  O’Donnell,  who  sang  the  ancient  air, 
“Ceol  and  Mala”  and  “The  Angel’s  Whis-| 
|per.”  She,  too,  was  encored.  In  fact,  af 
this  point  it  seemed  as  if  encores  were  the 
order  of  the  evening,  the  audience  evi- 
dently being  the  proverbial  one  “that  made 
up  in  enthusiasm  for  w-hat  it  lacked  in 
numbers”  and,  notwithstanding  the  length 
of  the  programme,  insisted  on  repeats.  I 

Nor  was  the  contrary  to  be  expected! 
when  Mr.  O’Mahony  sang  Dr.  Cronin’s 
"The  Green  Old  Flag;”  or  when  a medley 
of  Irish  airs  for  harp  was  played  bfi' 
trio  of  harpists,  led  by  Miss  Gertrude  Ina, 
Robinson.  Miss  Wallace,  however,  after 
a song  with  words,  by  Samuel  Lover,  and 
music  by  Lover’s  grandson,  Mr.  Victor 
j Herbert,  although  recalled  several  times, 
had  the  tact  simply  to  come  out  and  bow. 

! Her  example  was  followed  by  Miss  Niel- 
sen, notwithstanding  the  applause  she  re- 
ceived for  her  singing  of  “Mavourneen,” 
“Killarney”  and  (.’The  Wearing  of  the 
Green.”  The  prlma  donna  came  out,  curt- 
s ed  and  threw  kisses  with  both  hands  to 
t ie  audience,  but  declined  to  drag  out  the 
programme  with  an  encore.  Mr.  Wilmot 
'Goodwin's  singing  of  Moore's  “Aveging 
^nd  Bright”  and  Roeckel’s  “Green  Isle  of 
p-in”  ended  the  first  par!  of  the  pro- 
gramme—“an  cheud  chuid,”  as  the  Gaels 
t all  it. 

Miss  Nielsen  opened  the  second  part  of 
he  evening — “an  dora  chuid” — with  ”11 
Bacio.  She  was  down  on  the  “Aireamk” 
for  an  operatic  selection,  but  after  the 
jArditi  waltz  song  she  kissed  her  hands 
jo  the  audience  once  more  and  vanished — 
and  with  her  want  the  grand  opera  selec- 
jiion.  But  then  it  was  already  approching 
half-past  ten,  rather  late  for  a concert 
to  be  little  more  than  half  over.  Mrs. 
O'Donnell,  Mr.  Goodwin,  Miss  Wallace 
an<j  Miss  Nielsen  were  heard  again.  The 
harpists,  Misses  Robinson,  Margaret  H. 
ISchroen  and  Irma  Seibert,  played,  and  the 
"feis”  ended  with  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,”  sung  in  Gaelic. 

Cardinal  Farley  is  one  of  the  patron 
members  of  the  society,  but  was  unable 
,to  attend  the  concert.  Mr.  John  D.  Crim- 
mins  and  a party  occupied  a box. 


IRISH  HOLD  FESTIVAL 

Alice  Neilsen  Sings  Ballads  for  the 
Gaelic  Society. 

Tho  thirty-fourth  annual  Irish  musical 
festival  of  the  Gaelic  Society  in  New  York 
was  held  last  night  at  Carnegie  Lyceum 
with  Miss  Alice  Neilson,  one  of  the  leading 
sopranos  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  as 
the  principal  soloist.  Miss  Neilson  has  made 
I a special  study  of  ancient  Irish  ballads, 
several  of  which  she  sang  last  night. 

Others  who  appeared  on  the  program 
■were:  Miss  Mary  Louise  Wallace,  soprano; 
Mrs.  Helen  O'Donnell,  contralto;  Wilmot 
Goodwin,  baritone;  Mr.  Edward  O’Mahony, 
bass,  and  a corp  of  harpists,  including  Miss 
1 Gertrude  Ina  Robinson,  Miss  Margaret  A. 

! Kchroen  and  Miss  Irma  Seibert.  They 
j played  a number  of  Irish  airs  and  accom- 
panied several  of  the  singers.  At  the  close 
I of  the  program  all  the  soloists  sang  the 
I “Stars  Spangled  Banner”  in  the  Caelic 


without  color,  and  look  on  him  as  a 
muden  Melo/ncholiker  dor  Form — a weary  I 
melancholiac  of  form(which  things,  he  adds,  j 
they  regard  as  virtues!).  They  have  found 
fault  with  the  great  Hungarian  conductor 
for  putting  so  much  life,  vigor,  variety,  I 
originality  into  this  movement.  But  the  | 
public  at  large  is  not  with  them.  It  rejoices 
when  it  hears  it  played  In  the  Nikiscb 
way,  just  as  it  politely  takes  Its  predeces- 
sors into  the  bargain. 

The  concert  opened  with  Beethoven’s 
great  “Leonora”  overture,  of  which  Mr. 
Nikiseh  gave  a splendidly  dramatic  reading 
that  recalled  Anton  Seidl’s  at  its  best.  No 
piece  is  more  hackneyed  than  this;  but 
he  made  it  sound  fresh  once  more  by  means 
of  what  might  be  called  musical  punctua- 
tion and  elocution.  Never  has  the  trumpet 


tongue  translated  by  the  late  Rev).  E.  ca[1  sounde(j  more  thrilling— it  was  played 


O’Growney. 
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OTkisch  and  His  London  Orchestra. 

Very  seldom  in  the  twenty  years  of  its 
existence  has  the  celling  of  Carnegie  Hall 
looked  down  on  such  scenes  of  enthusiasm 
as  were  witnessed  last  evening,  when  Ar-I 
tbur  Nikiseh,  at  the  head  of  the  London 
Sjmphony  Orchestra,  gave  the  first  of  three 
concerts.  There  wa^  tremendous  and  pro- 
longed applause  ftJSfolbi  when  he  came  for- 
ward, and  a similan  ovation  followed  each 
number  on  the  programme.  The  great  con- 
ductor was  found  greater  than  ever,  the 
orchestra  came  up  to  expectations,  the  at- 
mospheric conditions  were  favorable,  the 
audience  was  receptive,  and  everybody  was 
bappy,  including  the  players,  who.  had  to 
get  up  repeatedly  to  acknowledge  the  ap- 
plause, which  included  them  as  well  as 
their  leader.  They  will  surely  never  forget 
the  warm  welcome  accorded  them  in  the 
New  World. 

The  only  cause  for  regret  was  that  the 
auditorium  was  not  full.  (This  was  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  tickets 
had  been  nearly  doubled — it  costs  so  much 
to  bring  an  orchestra  of  a hundred  across 
the  Atlantic ! The  programme,  also,  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  To- 
morrow night,  when  Tchaikovsky’s  “Pa- 
thetic” symphony  will  be  the  principal  num- 
ber, it  is  likely  that  every  seat  will  be  tak- 
en. Last  night  the  symphony  was  by 
Brahms.  The  fact  has  ,{>een  bewailed  in  the 
newspapers  many  a time  that  when  one 
conductor  announces  a certain  symphony 
by  Beethoven,  Tchaikovsky,  or  somebody 
else,  several  other  coficluctors  immediately 
pounce  upon  it  and  inflict  it  on  the  public. 

This  time  it  was  Brahms’s  turn;  the  first 
of  his  four  symphonies,  which  is  also  the 
most  austere  and  the  least  inspired  of  them, 
was  played  for  the  fifth  time  in  about  as 
many  weeks  by  as  many  different  conductors 
;jmd  orchestras— the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, the  New  York  Symphony,  the  Boston 
Symphony,  the  Minneapolis  Orchestra,  and 
ho  London  Symphony.  The  greatest  mas- 
erwork  would  suffer  from  such  a foolish 
jolicy,  and  in  this  case  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  public  demand  for  this  particular 
work.  The  Brahmsites,  to  be  sure,  have 
told  us  that  these  five  performances  of  the 
first  symphony  prove  its  popularity;  but 
the  Brahmsites,  as  a rule,  have  not  much 
more  sense  of  humor  than  is  revealed  in 
the  works  of  their  idol. 

It  cannot  be  said  that,  apart  from  the 
splendid  introduction  to  the  symphony,  even 
Arthur  Nikiseh  succeeded  in  making  the 
first  three  movements  anything  hut  dismal, 
dull,  and  wearisome,  though  he  did  bring 
out  a pretty  detail  here  and  there  that  is 
usually  overlooked.  He  could  not  prevent 
the  orchestration  from  seeming  barren  of 
sensuous  charm,  the  themes  from  being 
void  of  sustained  melodic  interest.  Doubt- 
less Mr.  Nikiseh  realizes  full  well  how  in- 
ferior these  three  movements  are  to  the 
last,  in  which  Brahms,  inspired  by  Bee- 
thoven, rose  to  sublime  heights. 

The  eminent  German  critic,  Ferdinand 
Pfohl,  has  written  an  admirable  fifty-page 
brochure  on  Arthur  Nikiseh,  in  which  he 
devotes  two  pages  to  his  marvellous  inter- 
pretation of  the  last  of  this  symphony’s  In  New  York.  Those  in  the  audience! 
movements,  ignoring  the  others.  What  whose  memories  took  tlrem  back  twenty  j 
struck  him  particularly  was  that  Nikiseh  years  were  familiar  with  his  appearance 

before  the  public  as  the  conductor  of  the' 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  his  quiet,; 
almost  languid  approach,  his  reserved 
bows.  His  appearance ’has  changed  but 
little,  except  for  an  invasion  of  gray  upon 
the  black  hair  and  beard.  Nor  his  style  as  a i 
I conductor — nnie.t-  -trrncsfni  <.*.1  f-contained 


in  a more  lingering  way  than  usual,  to  an 
orchestra]  substratum  which  was  “differ- 
ent.” And  at  the  end,  the  climax  with  the 
brass  playing  fff,  was  brought  out  with 
overwhelming  effect. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  programme  was 
another  equally  hackneyed  number — Wag- 
ner's “Tannhanser”  overture.  When  its 
last  chord  had  been  played,  there  was  prob- 
ably not  one  person  in  the  hall  that  would 
not  have  been  glad  to  hear  it  right  over 
again.  When  Ferdinand  Hiller  heard  An- 
ton Seldl  conduct  this  overture,  he  was  as- 
tonished and  exclaimed  that  that  way  he 
liked  it  too— ‘Va,  so  gefallt  sie  imr  aucht” 
So  last  night’s  audience  might  have  said 
of  this  piece,  staled  by  a thousand  repe- 
titions : “Ja,  so  gefallt  sie  mir  immer 

noch”  (that -way  I still  like  it).  The  mixed 
emotions  of  religion  and  worldly  love  were 
marvellously  contrasted,  and  the.  triumph  of 
religion  made  a grand  final  climax.  In  this 
climax,  as  everybody  may  not  know,  it  was 
Nikiseh  who  first  gave  prominence  to  the 
inner  brass  tones,  adding  a new  thrill  to  the 
closing  bars.  He  got  the  hint  from  the 
later  Paris  version,  and  all  great  conductors 
have  followed  in  his  footsteps.  It  was  with 
“Tannh&user”  that  he  made  his  dSbut  as 
an  opera  conductor,  thirty-two  years  ago, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-four. 

Why  Tchaikovsky’s  “Francesca  da  Ri- 
mini” should  have  been  on  this  programme 
was  not  obvious,  for  it  is  an  early  and  not 
particularly  inspired  work.  Perhaps  it  was 
chosen  to  show  off  the  London  orchestra’s 
mettle;  and  this  it  certainly  did.  An  ex- 
cellent band  it  is,  especially  in  the  string 
department.  The  wood-wind  lacks  the  mel- 
lowness of  the  same  families  in  our  Phil- 
harmonic ajid  in  the  Boston  orchestra;  and 
the  brasses  are  sometimes  strident;  several 
times  there  was  crude  noise  where  sonority 
alone  was  called  for.  In  matters  of  pre- 
cision the  players  left  little  to  be  desired, 
and  it  was  a pleasure  to  see  how  they  fol- 
lowed their  leader’s  every  nuance. 

The  most  remarkable  attribute  of  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  revealed 
last  night,  was,  however,  its  emotionalism. 
True,  the  conductor  was  responsible  very 
largely  for  the  frequent  displays  of  tem- 
perament ; yet  he  could  not  have  made 
these  displays  if  bis  musicians  had  beeD  as 
unemotional  in  their  utterances  as  Eng- 
lishmen are  supposed  to  be  generally.  One 
of  these  players  once”  said  that  Nikiseh 
made  them  “boil  over  with  enthusiasm.” 
He  certainly  did  so  last  night,  and  also 

the  audience.  Wagner  was  right  when  he 
said  that  "without  enthusiasm  nothing  great 
can  be  accomplished.” 

m 


j After  much  heralding,  the  London  Sym- 
i Ph°ny  Orchestra,  with  Arthur  Nikiseh  at 
its  head,  appeared  in  New  York  last  night 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  giving  the  first  concert 
of  its  American  tour.  The  undertaking  ;• 
is  a very  large  one,  and  it  is  not  surpris-  I 
ing  that  the  enterprising  managers  should  ! 
have  exhausted  the  arts  of  the  press  agent 
to  advertise  the  enterprise  they  are  con-  I 
ducting.  Expectation  was  raised  high.  I 
The  audience  was  very  considerable  in 
numbers,  though  it  did  not  entirely  fill  | 
the  hall.  There  was  a great  demonstra-  I. 
tion  of  welcome  for  Mr.  Nikiseh  when  he  j 
appeared  to  take  his  place  at  the  con-  I 
jductor’s  stand,  and  there  was  much  real, 
land  often  prolonged,  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Nikiseh  is,  of  course,  no  stranger 


did  not  conduct  this  movement  in  the  tra- 
ditional way.  The  sworn  Brahmsites,  he  re- 
marks, think  of  their  master's  music  as 
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intensity,'  the"  occasional  expansion  <5t  the 
gesture,  the  kindling  glance,  the  smolUei- 
ing  tire  that  now  and  again  leapt  into 
flame  are  <he  characteristics  of  Mi. 
Nikisch’a  conducting  now  as  thtt ' were 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Boston 

^Hls  ^readings  are  those  of  a profoundly 
musical  nature;  at  their  best  Penetrated 
through  and  through  with  the  spirit  of 
the  composer,  a clear  elucidation  of  his 
thougl\t,  his  meanings,  in  a large  con- 


tnougiu,  nis  lucaiinifaD,  . 

ceptlon  whose  subtle  and  significant  de- 
tails contribute  to  the  symmetry  and 


beauty  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Nikisch  con- 
ducted with  equal  eloquence  and  power  j 
Beethoven's  " Leonore  ''  Overture  Nc.  d, 
Brahms's  first  symphony,  Ischaikovvsky  s 
symphonic  fantasia,  " Francesca  da  R m- 
ini,”  and  Wagner's  Tannhduser  over- 

tlThe  orchestra  that  he  conducted  is  a | 
foremost  organisation  in  London,  and  an 
excellent  orchestra.  His  organization  is 
co-operative,  like  the  original  organization 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society 
It  has  no  regular  conductor,  but  also 
like  the  Philharmonic  for  a short  period, 
it  is  conducted  by  a succession  of  in- 
vited “ guest  ” conductors.  Mr.  Nlkiscn 
at  the  present  time  is  occupying  that  tem- 
porary position.  The  orchestra  was 
formed  in  1904  by  seceders  from  Henry  J. 
Wood’s  Queen's  Plall  Orchestra  In  Lon- 
don. who  refused  to  .submit  to  his  rule 
that  his  players  must  attend  every  per- 
formance and  concert  of  his  orchestra, 
and  be  represented  by  no  substitutes.  Not 
much  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  bold 
stand  for  the  sacred  right  of  sending  sub- 
stitutes in  the  American  accounts  of  the 
London  orchestra. 

It  is  highly  thought  of  by  tbe  London- 
ers, and  deservedly  so.  It  is  said  to  in- 
clude mauv  of  the  best  British  orchestral 
players.  The  strings  are  numerous  and 
have  a fine  solidarity  and  power;  their 
tone,  however,  is  apt  to  be  at  times  brill- 
iant rather  than  mellow.  The  wood  winds 
are  uncommonly  good;  a first  oboe  and  a 
first  clarinet  are  of  unusual  delicacy  and 
finish  of  phrasing.  The  brass  players  are 
excellent.  The  orchestra,  on  the  whole,  is 
exceedingly  responsive  to  the  conductor, 
hut  its  ensemble,  especially  Its  attack,  is 
not  of  the  most  finished. 

There  was  a highly  dramatic  perform- 
ance of  the  “ Leonore  ” overture  that 
was  at  the  same  time  poetic.  Some  of 
the  tempos  seemed  a little  slow,  but  they 
justified  themselves  In  Mr.  Niklsch’s 
treatment.  Brahms's  symphony  has  not 
been  heard  more  beautifully  set  forth  In 
all  the  fine  performances  that  have  pre- 
ceded this  one  in  New  York  this  season, 
although  there  was  one  that  was  more 
technically  finished. 

- There  were  to  be  admired  in,  this,  Mr. 
NIkisch’s  beautifully  plastic  modeling  of 
the  phrase,  his  adjustment  of  melodic 
values  in  the  orchestration,  so  that 
Brahms's  melodic  line  should  never  be 
lost,  nor  the  rounded,  rich,  and  shadowy 
masses  of  the  Instrumental  color  dis- 
turbed; his  freedom  and  flexibility  of 
tempo,  that  was  seldom  exaggerated. 
There  was  a wealth  of  significant  detail 
all  through  It.  Nothing  was  lost,  and 
nothing  was  unduly  obtrusive.  The 
enunciation  of  the  grandiose  theme  of 
the  last  movement  was  superb,  and  Its 
entrance  artfully  prepared  to  gain  the 
greatest  effect.  There  was  a ma.gniflcent 
climax  wrought  in  this  movement.  The 
performance  was  beautiful  with  a deeply 
musical  beauty. 

The  same  things  can  be  said  of  Tschai- 
kovsky's  feverish  and  rhapsodic  “.Fran- 
cesca da  Rimini,"  perhaps  event'  to  a 
greater  degree.  Mr.  Nikisch’s  art  as  an 
interpreter  was  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
difficult  and  Involved  piece  with  a won- 
derfully illuminating  power.  He  made  it 
all  lucid  and  coherent  where  incoherence 
easily  befalls.  It  was  not  only  dramat- 
ically forceful,  but  musically  convincing, 
at  least  for  the  moment. 


be  too  venturesome,  despite  the  great  pop- 
ularity which  Mr.  Nikisch  won  during  his 
American  sojourn  of  four  years.  His  Lon- 
don managers  were  less  timid;  whether  or 
not  they  were  less  wise  will  be  known  after 
the  end  of  the  tour.  The  audience  last 
night  was  not  altogether  encouraging  De- 
spite such  a beggarly  array  of  empty  boxes 
as  was  disclosed,  there  was  what  would 
ordinarily  be  called  a good  audience  In  the 
stalls,  but  there  was  as  little  occasion  to 
compare  it  in  numbers  with  the  audiences 
which  attend  the  Boston  Orchestra  con- 
certs as  there  was  to  compare  the  two 
bands  in  quality. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  London  Or- 
chestra ,is  not  an  admirable  organization, 
but  only  that  in  general  euphony  it  does 
not  hold  a candle  to  the  men  from  Boston— 
and  never  will  so  long  as  it  retains  its 
tenuous  and  acidulous  oboe,  its  strange 
flute  and  stranger  clarinet,  with  voices  and 
styles  which  seem  to  belong  to  no  com- 
mon school  and  to  have  a singular  an- 
tipathy to  mixing  in  a beautiful  harmony— 
or,  let  us  ’say,  consonance,  so  as  to  avoid  | 
as  much  criticism  as  possible.  As  for  the 
rest,  the  band  has  a good  muscularity  of 
string  tone,  and  shows  admirable  obedience 
to  the  masterly  hand  of  Mr.  Nikisch. 

"Admirable  obedience"  describes  the  sit- 
1 nation  as  well  as  any  words  we  can  think 
of  in  the  hurry  of  writing  after  a concert 
that  began  tardily  and  contained  Beetho- 
ven’s overture  "Leonore,  No.  3,"  Brahms's 
first  symphony,  Tschaikow's  "Francesca 
da  Riminin"  and  the  "Tannhauser"  over-  1 
ture.  When  Mr.  Niflisch  commanded  it  j 
struck  with  a thunderbolt,  and  also  when 
commanded  it  whispered  like  a zephyr.  It 
was  all  Mr.  Nikisch,  in  whom  the  music 
lovers  who  knew  him  recognized  a con- 
ductor with  a all  his  admirable  quali- 
ties of  old,  but  ripened,  melowed,  when 
they  needed  it,  and  raised  to 
a higher  power.  He  was  more  the 
Nikisch  of  1S89  than  of  him  of  1893,  for  by 
the  , time  he  left  Boston  he  had  began  to 
acquire  a few  exaravagances  which  caused 
a lit  tie  shaking  of  critical  heads  especially 
in  his  interprettion  of  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies. When  he  came  It  was  easy  and 
a pleasure  to  say  of  him  that,  coming  into 
the  command  of  a marvelously  trained  or- 
chestra he  was  at  once  a useful  stimulus  j 
to  musical  thought,  perhaps  a little  more 
in  Boston  than  New  York.  He  gave 
the  complacent  ones  something  to 
think  about— permitted  no  stagnation  of 
the  musical,  waters.  He  was  an  interpreter, 
expoundfei , commentator,  but  not  a sensa- 
tionalist as  he  threatened  to  become  later. 
He  was  safe  for  the  musicians  because  of 
his  perfect  and  easy  command  of  the 
technics  of  conducting;  he  was  safe  for  the 
composers  and  public  because,  though 
thoroughly  romantic,  he  neglected  none  of 
the  canons  of  good  taste,  violated  none  of 
the  laws  of  beauty.  It  was  his  aim  to 
get  at  the  warm,  throbbing  heart  of  the 


which  openo  I 
of  the  oth c I 


yfaTa  “gu«$*  many  places  and  the  J*  oTerturc. 

lory  of  his  name  illuminedthe  continent.  evenin&  amj  ea <-li 

it,  is  good  to  see  him  back.  He  brings  contributions  on  the  programme 
with  him  a company  of  musicians  which  Brahms's  C minor  symphony,  rfscha 
si  mds  among  the  first  of  Europe.  It  is  kowsky’s  Symphonic  FantMl^  Frai 
composed  of  men  who  take  pride  in  their  cesca  0^r^-nfl“dAe^W 
art  and  who  labor  with  their  hearts  as  ur8*s  o£  enthusiasm  hardly  lei 

well  as  with  their  intelligence.  It  is  in-  tumultuous.  More  than  once  Nikisr 
deed  interesting  for  those  Americans  who  at:1<ed  his  men  to  share  honors  wit 
cannot  visit  London  in  her  musical  season  him  hy  sending  up ;■ 


c innoL  visit,  ijoiiuuu  m net  muo ~~~~~  nun  uj  , , * / , ovorwlioltr 

to  hear  her  representative  orchestra,  plause  would  swell ‘ '"f0,  .'.^vn: 

especially  when  the  best  is  drawn  from  it  ’ din  of  clapping  hands  an] 

by  the  inpsiration  of  Nikisch’s  conducting.  g[arnpjPg  feet. 

Mr.  Nikisch  has  not  changed  in  charac-  No  more  propitious  time  than  tr 
ter  but  in  degree  since  he  left  us.  His  present  for  exptoltine  in  America  U 
methods  are  the  same,  his  manner  is  the  great -Magyar  musician.  who^-Uangol 
same,  his  pose  and  his  gestures i are  the  enough,  ^ have  been  chosen.  rI 

same  . But  there  has  been  a gi eat  broad-  slan  couta  despite  his  superlativ 


same  . - ----  - . n hesure  Nikisch,  despite  his  superlath 

ening  and  deepening  of  the  musician  He  be  su  , ^ immune  to  criticism,  an 

has  acquired  a noble  repose,  a ?° Ft  -would  not  surprise  this  writer  in  tV 
style,  a depth  of  analj^s  and  a finely  m his  full-blooded,  intensely  dran 

poised  method  of  exposition.  His  ten  - least  'nuthrobbingly  emotional  intei 
perament  is  as  intense  as  ever  and  h s ,„t^ Strongest  sense  « 

poetic  instinct  is  .ust  as  strong  But  P*etat>™s’J mg  i i ^ ouUine>  heavir 

there  is  a large  wisdom  which  comes  only  ^ wo  , sw  I t,  to  meet  tt 

of  long  study  and  experience.  ^ ^ « f a few  finical  observers,  wt 


long  siuay  ciiiu  eApti  * 

Perhaps  this  was  best,  revealed  in  the  aPProJal VJ.V  ‘from’  every  conta* 
superb  and  imposing  interpretation  of  shrink  modesUy  from  MaW, 

Brahms’s  C minor  symphony,  the  second  ’ in  mind  The  fact  remain 

began  (he  oonwft  and  the  performance  governed  the concert  held  ir i U 
of  it  at  once  showed  that  the  character-  try  late^are  VCTUahle  J K™ 
insistence  of  Nikisch  on  the  most  pared  to  the  Hungarian.  1 , 
mHmate  deteUs  of  nuancum  in  .every  Commanding  figure  loomed  in  tru. 
phrase  was  not  diminished.  But  in  the 


pnrase  was  hud  umuuw.* — . r , " 

treatment  of  certain  more  weighty  tea 
tures  of  the  composition  and  m the  ais- 
position  of  effects  in  the  consummation 

1 . 1 1 1 „ . , + U r>  1H1QC  shown 


position  cucbte  A.*  

of  a grand  general  plan  there  was  shown 
a more  notanle  mastery. 


MR.  NIKISCH’S  RETURN 


First  Concert  of  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


LI 


Not  the  orchestra,  which  has  come  all 
the  way  from  London  to  give  us  a taste 
of  Its  quality,  but  Sir  Arthur  Nikish,  who 
has  come  to  conduct  a series  of  concerts 
which  it  Is  to  give  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  heralded  loudly  throughout  the 
country  for  nearly  a year  past.  Perhaps 
this  is  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  A long 
season  of  symphonic  music  has  closed, 
and  New  York  has  been  asked  to  hear  con- 
certs by  its  own  Philharmonic,  Symphony, 
Russian  Peoples'  and  Volpe  orchestras,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  "populars"  on  a score 
of  Sunday  nights  by  the  very  admirable 
band  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  by- 
various  companies  of  "vagrom"  musicians 
gathered  together  for  occasions  besides 
the  very  welcome  visitors  from  Boston  who 
come  to  us  regularly  .and  are  as  welcome  | 
as  they  are  regular),  and  the  Minneapolis  J 
and  Theodore  Thomas  organization  which 
came  out  of  the  West  o show  New  Yorkers 
that  the  East  did  not  monopolize  all  the 
good  symphonic  music  of  the  country.  Of 
course  there  were  some  New  Yorkers 
familiar  with  that  fact,  who  know  that 
food  music  of  the  highest  order  is  making 
n Philadelphia.  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  New 
Haven,  Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  other 
places.  Some  day  we  may  expect  a visit 
from  all  of  them,  for  uneasy  vests  the  or- 
chestral head  which  has  not  tried  to  at  least 
to  win  a crown  in  New  Y'ork. 

But  a visit  from  far  across  seas  was  an- 
other matter.  Perhaps  it  would  never  have 
been  dreamed  of  had  there  been  no  Nikisch. 
for  it  is  many  years  since  an  agitation  first 
went  out  to  bring  him  over  with  the  Berlin 
Orchestra,  of  which  he  is  the  regular  con- 
ductor. But  a shrewd  manager  took  coun- 
sel and  decided  that  the  experiment  would 


GIVES  FIRST  CONCERT 


The  first  concert  of  the  T"ondon  ' ; 
phony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Arthur 
Nikisch,  took  place  last  evening  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  audience  was  not 
what  might  nave  been  expected  in  view  ( 
f the  remarkable  proclamations  which 
have  resounded  through  the  peaceful 
mosphere  of  the  waning  season,  lhere 
vere  altogether  too  many  empty  boxes 
nd  there  might  even  have  been  more 
iccupants  of  orchestra  stalls. 

But  what  the  assembly  lacked  in  size  it 
nade  up  in  cordiality.  Doubtless  there 
,,  „re  not  a few  who  remembered  the 
i err  little  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  nineteen  years  ago 
1 ild  who  were  ready  to  recognize  and 
welcome  him  in  the  grave  and  thoughtful 
coking  man  who  came  upon  the  plat  form 
md  took  up  the  baton  last  night.  And 
, here  must  have  been  many  others  who 
.new  the  fame  of  Nikisch  and  were  glad 
i acclaim  him  for  that  reason. 

He  was  a master  of  his  art  in  the  days 
when  he  directed  the  Boston  orchestra, 
but  he  was  perhaps  more  tempestuous  on 
- casion  than  he  would  be  in  these  calmer 
d vs  of  middle  life.  Since  he  left  us  he 
been  accepted  as  the  foremost  con- 
cert conductor  in  Germany,  and  that 

in  Fnrrnf'  When  the  Berlin 
means  in  L»urcpe. 

j Philharmonic  sought  a successor 

: Billow  several  were  tried,  but  only 

Nikisch  could  excite  the  Prussian  music 

lovers.  The  Leipsic  Gewandhaus  also 

came  under  his  spell  and.  then  later  he 


cominciiiuiiife  r , , * oil 

titanic  proportions  last  night,  and  av 
dience  as  well  as  orchestra  came  und« 
the  spell  of  his  powerful  personallt 
reposeful  on  the  surface,  but  quick  wi 
suppressed  magnetism  that  at  tim 
flared  up  in  scorching  temperament  I 

flames.  . ... , ..i 

Masterly  was  his  reading  of  tt 
Beethoven  overture,  masterly  in  1 
dramatic  plan  and  execution.  Expeb 


Ins  the 

I'aldijib 

llaubou 


more  maoi/cij. 

The  Brahms  symphony  has  been  heard 
pretty  often  of  late,  but  whenever  it  is 
interpreted,  as  it  was  last  evening,  it  can 

be  heard  again  with  joy  There  was  a dramatic  pian  aim 
certain  sobriety  in  the  slow  movement  I tation,  tense  and  thrilling,  a suspei 
which  was  less  the  fault  of  the  conductor  that  made  the  heart  thump  lurked 
than  of  the  orchestra.  This  was  here  every  measure  leading  up  to  ^ 
somewhat  dry  in  tone  and  angular  m powering  climax,  and  the  outburst 
phrasing.  But  the  last  movement  left  sonorlty  at  the  close  reached  a mu 
Fuch  an  impression  of  majesty  as  to  sive  ^tensity  simply  overpowerin 
blot  out  what  had  gone  before.  It  was  striking  as  were  the  oth®JV*®' 
the  climax  of  a splendid  reading  which  ■ ments  of  the  evening  nothing  qul 
i _ j frnm  hpo-inmner  to  imnressioli  ot  in 


tut*  UUIHCtA  yi  <*  ~ - c-  . menttv  " . , c xy.  r. 

had  organic  unity  from  beginning  to  appr6ached  the  impression  of  the  mo 
<?  , j hearers  to  sweeping  and  imposing  if  not  ui 


1 1 <3 AA  ui  ganro  ^*.**-^  — - 

end  and  which  aroused  the 
a high  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 


pjyst  perfect  performance 

The  “Francesca  da  Rimini”  symphonic  ..T:onrif>ra  No.  3”  ever  heard  in  Ne 
fantasia  of  Tschaikowsky  followed,  and 


not  til 

r of  til 

Leonora  No. 

hereTagain  the" 'conductor  showed  his  1 aymphony  has  been  heard  mo 
keen  appreciation  of  the  romantic  spirit  o££en  yLis  season  than  Brahms  s in 
of  modern  music.  It  was  a beautiful  mtrior  Surely,  however  no  one  r 

reading  and  on  the  part  of  the  orchestra  rette(j  iast  night’s  I repetition.  It  e| 
an  exceptionally  excellent  performance.  fectually  drove  previous  interpret! 

The  London  Symphony  Orchestra  is  tiong  into  a dim  and  almost  fnrgott  | 
a good  organization,  but  measured  by  gt  Nikisch  did  not  treat  the  gre  | 
the  standards  held  in  this  countrj-  it  German  as  though  he  were  a dry  muH 
will  not  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  . fossij  possibly  he  dealt  somewh  j 
one.  The  strings  have  abundant  power  freely  at  times  with  the  compose' | 
and  virility  but  their  tone  is  not  always  rhvthms.  But  how  eloquently  he  hft'| 
iH«.l  in  lusciousness  nor  their  style  in  • . . 


illthf 

tpmi 


Lst  C 


ideal  in  lusciousness  nor  their  style  in 
elegance.  The  wood  wind  is  respectable, 
but  so  far  as  could  be  judged  by  last 
evening’s  concert  not  distinguished. 

The  brass  is  very  serviceable  and  the 
trombones  certainly  covered  them- 
selves  with  glory  by  the  piano  utterance 
of  the  chorale  phrases  in  the  symphony . 

. ...  j. i JT  mi\\  ho  furtliAr  nnnor 


the  melody  into  prominence!  How Jc  1 

nahsioned  was  the  song  of  the  atro" 
& his  molding  hands;,  how  thril 


oi  me  uiiuituc  ^ — 

However,  there  will  be  further  oppor- 
tunities to  discuss  this  orchestra,  and  for 


music  and  make  It  felt;  but  he  cared  for 
no  hidebound  traditions.  So  also  last  night. 
His  contrasts  in  the  Brahms  symphony 
were  from  extreme  to  extreme  of  nuance 
but  the  broad,  fluent,  beautiful  contours  of 
all  the  themes  were  there,  and  his  climaxes 
were  thrilling.  If  anything  could  justify 
an  eighth  performance  of  th*Workth'g 
season  it  would  be  another  like  that  he 
gave  last  night.  JV' 


ieS  lO  Ulhbusa  — - — 

the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
a welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  our 
acquaintances.  


mg  tlm  Tn-  hmical  life  pulsing  warm; 
LndeXthl  Only  did  that  long  h 
torical  ftause  on  page  133  of  the  sco 
quite  Meet  the  composer’s 


ouite  meet.  f 

Was  the  purpose  of  Preparing  pr 
cataclysmal  fortissimo  not  a little 


liid  v.  l 


If  ther^  were  points  - in  Niklscl 
reading  of  the  Brahms  sjmpba 
which  could  bear  discus®'"?’Ult( 
Tschaikowsky  Fantasia  gave  ahso 
no  foothold  for  criticism.  The  work,, 
be  sure,  so  strongly  tinged  with .the 
1 Lienee  of  Liszt.  Is  not  among  the  co 
poser's  greatest  compositions,  but 
gave  conductor  and  orchestra,  °PP 
tunitv  for  truly  virtuosi*-  dlsP,aj”. 
emotion,  instilled  by  Nikisch  into 
British  band,  simply  drilJpcid  from 
vitalized  score  and  whirlw  nd  pass 
whipped  up  towering  tidal  waves 

^^h^’-rSaluser"  overture,  t 

FINE  PLAYING  OF  BEETHOVEN , .showed.,  torcle^^ti^Hor8r^n 


Vi  ^ 

!-  Hi 


GREAT  HUNGARIAN  LEADER 
GETS  BIG  WELCOME  HERE 


Nikisch  Dominates  Concert  with  His 
Magnetic  Personality. 


Conductor  and  London  Orcheatrn 
Gtre  Overpowering  Performance 


of  Leonore  Overture. 


Nikisch  and  the  London 


Arthur  Nlkiscn  aim  • ( 

Symphony  Orchestra  took  New  York 
by  storm  last  night.  Acclaimed  in  Car- 
negie Hall  with  a n app.lausivc  foivoi 
such  as  has  greeted  no  conductor  here 
in  recent  years,  the  famous  Hun- 
garian, now  on  the  threshold  of  a ven- 
erable age,  proved  conclusively  that 
he  Is  fully  entitled  to  the  laurels  he 
has  reaped  throughout  Europe  since 
he  was  graduated  from  the.  leadership 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
showing  at  the  same  time  convincing- 
ly that  London  can  boast  an  organiza- 
tion of  native  musicians  of  which  it 

well  may  be  proud. 

The  audience,  it  is  true,  was  not  as 
laree  as  had  been  expected,  for  the 
scale  of  prices,  high  beyond  all  piece- 
dent.  excluded  many  music  lovers  of 
moderate  means.  But  every  one  in  that 
distinguished  throng,  throwing  to  the 
winds  all  thought  of  polite  proprieties, 
milled  in  sufh  vehement  expressions 
of  approval  that,  as  far  as 
could  judge,  the  huge  auditorium  might 
have  been  packed  to  its  very  limit.  - 
veritable  hurricane  of  noise  that  seem- 
ingly would  not  end  greeted  conductor 
end  orchestra  after  the  mtensely  drum-  | 
atic  performance  of  Beethoven  s L*e  \ 


repertory,  it' closed  the  evening 

whteh' svmphofy'eo^certe'te  New  V'.] 

i',SUttte7ime  remains  to  give  an  a 
! qua  estimate  of  London’s  exc| 

j orchestra,  which,  thanks  1 to- Jan 
oor.ee  of  Warren  K.  Fates,  na. 

i o t her° organ Tz'a t ten s & howe^r  incluc 
1 „ur  own  Manhattan  orchestras, 

I fe^;\"eCrrPeal'lhT  wood-wind  choi 
agrd  amf  the  first  oboe,  peculiarly 

and  brittle  in  timbre  does  n^t  ^i 

vV’ii.'ist” ' 

teg  and  massive  a volume  of 
as  Nikisch  drew  from  that  de, 
ment  of  his  orchestra  neverjias^ 

! vteltes.'tt  may' be  noted,  are  distv 

hich  vve  are  accustomed  In  the 
ton  Orchestra.  ^ut  whate^  ai 5g 
tion  of  ’cellos  and  what  a set  oi  nu 


iliii 


>*! 


iderd.  if  nnr  were  fo  pick  out  one 
loir  of  the  British  orchestra  for  spe- 
;il  honor  the  choice,  would  inevitably 
H on  the  nine  incomparable  bass  > 
ols.  wlio  provided  so  full,  mellow  and  I 
brant  a foundation  for  last  night’s: 
usical'  feast.  The  announcement1 
adc  last  night  that  Nikisch  and  his 
chestra  will  give  two  more  concerts 
ter  to-morrow's  appearance — on 
pril  28  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
ouse  and  on  Aprjl  29  in  Carnegie 
all — will  be  hailed,  no  doubt,  with 
light.  M.  S. 

f\  IQ  L 1 

BARGAIN  COUNTER  OPERA. 

Evening  of  Selections  From  Various 
V\  orks  Draws  Large  Audience. 

What  used  to  be  described  as  a “grand 
la  performance”  took  place  at  the 
'tropolitan  Opera  Houso  last  night, 
other  words  there  was  an  entertain* 
tit  of  separate  acts  vrom  operas  in 
ench.  German  and  Italian.  The  pro- 
iirmie  offered  first  the  kirmess  scene 
>m  "Faust,"  in  whihe  Mr.  -Jorn  appeared 
the  ehro  and  Mme.  Rappold  as  the 
jroine.  Mr.  Rothier  as  M ephistopheles 
s the  central  figure  and  Mr.  Gilly  as 
f Uentib  v.-as  a good  assistant.  Mme. 
tubourg  looked  well  as  the  stripling 


SSBBi t^m^neisel  Quartet 

at  Its  Best  in 
...  i Final  Concert 

Veather  at  Last  Favors  String  Instru- 
ments and  Brilliant  Playing  En- 
thuses Large  Audience. 


<4%^- 

Mr.  Mikisch’s 


it 


Second  Concert 


Royal  Athenian  Players  Appear 
in  Gorgeous  Costume— Three 
Other  Notable  Programmes. 

There  were  four  Easter  week  con- 
certs yesterday  besides  a gala  per- 
formance at  the  Metropolitan. 

The  feature  of  the  concerts  was  the 
appearance  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night 
of  the  Royal  Athenian  String-  Orches- 
tra wearing-,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
evening,  the  gorgeous  Rational  costume 


f them 


The  second  act  of  “Tannhauser”  gave 
“Je  large  audience  opportunity  to  hear 
ne.  Gadski,  Messrs.  Slezak,  Weil.  With- i 
t Di  flspoon  and  Hinshaw.  Mr.  Hagemen.  I 
wo  conducted  the  French  scene,  gave 
my  to  Mr.  Hertz.  The  next  number 
w the  programme  was  the  second  act 
t “Tosca,”  with  Mme.  Destonn  as  the 
liman  singer,  Mr.  Martin  as  the  un- 
rtunate  portrait  painter  and  Mr.  Amato 
1 the  sinister  head  of  the  police  depart- 
rint. 

The  concluding  feature  of  this  delec- 
|lbe  evening’s  entertainment  was  a 
ce  of  the  exciting  fourth  act  of  “II 
ovatore”  with  Mme.  Fappold  as  Leo- 
Mr  a,  Mme.  Homer  as  Aiucena,  Mr.  Mar- 
i as  Manrico  and  Mr.  Gilly  as  the  Count. 

\ Sturani  conducted  the  two  Italian 
ird  its.  There  was  plenty  of  applause  for 
. the  principal  singers.  Bargaincounter 
[era  is  still  popular. 

i‘HE  KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

1st  Concert  of  Its  Twentieth  New 
York  Season. 

lie  last  concert  of  the  Knersi!  Quar- 
s 'twentieth  season  in  New  York  was 
en  last  evening-  in  the  Hotel  Astor. 
j.was  probably— and  doubtless  there  was 
e on  the  part  of  the  entire  audience 
it  it  was  certainly— the  last  appearance 
the  organization  in  that  concert  room, 
ich  is  not  properly  a concert  room 
3 whose  aeaustic  are  very  ill  adapted 
the  performance  of  chamber  music. 

,e  audience  heard  beautiful  perfonn- 
ces  of  Brahms's  first  string  quintet. 

SS  in  F.  Beethoven's  quartet  in  C, 
third  of  the  Rasvumoffsky  ser.  Op 
and  his  septet,  Op.  20. 

Srahms’s  quintet  has  not  often  been 
;.yed,  vet  it  eminently  deserves  to  be; 
york  of  rare  beauty,  of  real  inspiration, 
the  most  characteristic  Brahmslan 
vor  and  originlalty.  The  performance 
.s  one  of  equisijte  feeling,  of  sym- 
ithy  and  complete  understanding.  Mr. 
feef  Kavarik  played  the  second  viola 
rt.  Such  a performance  also  was  that 
Beethoven’s  quartet.  The  septet  had 
m played  once  , before  this  season  by 
Kneisil,  at  the  concert  given  for  the 
befit  of  the  musicians’  fund  of  the  Bo- 
Imians.  It  is,  of  course,  " early  Beeth- 
lpn,  elementary  in  comparison  with 
originality  and  depth  of  the  qi  ar- 
. that  preceded  it  on  the  programme, 

.d  ndeed  amung  rather  at  the  higher 
ality  of  the  “ divertiments  ” or  “ cas- 
|uo  ’ of  which  its  numerous  move- 
mts  give  a suggestion.  But  its  spon- 
gy and  melodiousness,  and  »be  in- 
•estmg;  passages  in  which  its  instru- 
mtation  abound,  always  give  pleasure 
they  did  last  evening.  The.  assisting 

linf  and1  Madefy1:8-  Ler°y’  Relter’  Sa” 

i\ iss  metcalfpTrecital. 

Interesting  Programme  of  Unfa- 
miliar Songs  in  Italian,  German 
and  French. 

...  ,Iiss  Susan  Metcalfe,  who  had  not  sung 
b'icly  In  New  York  for  some  three 
ars,  gave  a song  recital  vesterdav 
ernoon  in  Rumford  Hall.  She  has  suni 
ccessfully  m Europe  in  the  meantime* 
.ere  is  to  be  admired  i„  he?  Trt  a Tr: 

, n grace,  individuality,  personal  charm 
|;jrt  d an  innate  musical  feeling.  They  find 
■M  oecially  characteristic  outlet  in  French 
AH  ngs,  but  Miss  Metcalfe  no  longer  puts 
much  stress  upon  her  French  songs  as 
e used  to  do.  Her  programme  vester- 
y contained  more  songs  by  Brahms 
an  by  any  other  master.  Modern  Ger- 
in  art  was  also  represented  bv  Schu- 


Jill 


j of  Greece. 

| The  concert  of  this  delightful  aggre- 
gation of  mandolins  and  guitars  began 
iwith  compositions  by  Beethoven,  Saint- 
Saens  and  Rossini,  the  musicians  wear- 
ing the  customary  evening  clothes,  but 
after  this  portion  of  the  programme 
they  retired  and  donned  white  starched 
skirts,  reaching  below  the  knee,  red 
velvet  leggings  richly  covered  with 
gold  embroidery.  Short  velvet  jackets, 
similarly  decorated,  and  brilliant  red 
caps  completed  the  costumes. 

Thus  garbed  the  orchestra  played 
several  Greek  folk  songs,  overtures 
and  rhapsodies.  This  music  is  marked 
by  pleasing  rhythms,  suggesting  the 
Russian  folk  songs  presented  by  the 
Balalaikas  the  early  part  of  the  Win- 
ter. 

| At  the  Hotel  Astor  the  Kneisel  Quar- 

Itette  gave  their  last  concert  of  the 
season,  the  usual  four  .musicians  being 
increased  to  seven  in  the  Beethoven 
number  written  for  that  number  of 
instrumentalists.  Brahms’s  “Clarinet” 
quintette  necessitated  the  addition  of 
Josef  Kovarik,  the  well-known  viola 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

Last  evening’s  efforts  of  the  Knei- 
sels  bore  all  the  attributes  that  mark 
the  ability  and  taste  of  this  exception- 
al body  of  musicians.  They  presented 
the  charming  septet  of  Beethoven  in  a 
, masterful  manner,  each  melodic  figure 
being  played  with  its  clear  outline  un- 
blemished while  the  supporting-  har- 
monies were  given  their  true  propor- 
tionate value.  The  quartet  by  the  same 
master,  and  the  Brahms  number  were 
equally  enjoyable  and  provoked  en- 
thusiasm. 

At  the  WaldarlLAstoria,  the  Societa 
per  la  Musica  l|ajiana  an  association 
formed  to  promjjfe  iltalian  music,  gave 
its  third  concert  befort  a large  and 
fashionable  auidienee.  Miss  Marguerite 
Kefer,  soprano,  and  Guiseppe  Ran- 
degger,  pianist,  were  the  soloists. 

Besides  the  works  by  Italian  writ- 
ers, which  included  numbers  by  Sac- 
chini,  Cesti  and  Cilea,  the  programme 
also  contains  selections  by  Chopin, 
Beethoven  Lisza  and  others. 

Miss  Susan  Metcalfe  gave  a recital 
in  the  afternoon  at  Rumford  Hall  to 
an  audience  both  large  and  friendly 
She  is  a talented  and  ambitious  ar- 
tiste, and  was  heard  in  classic  and 
modern  Greek  songs,  arias  t>f  old 
Italy,  and  delightful  French  chansons 


GALA  OPERA  PERFORMANOS 

Metropolitan  Artists  Present  Parts  of 
“Faust,’  “Tannhauser,”  “Tosca” 
and  “II  Trovatore.’ 

A gala  performance  was  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening. 
Barring  two  or  three  members  of  the 
company,  the  entire  force  of  artists 
too  kpart  in  the  programme. 

Every  language  used  in  the  texts, 
except  English,  was  represented  in  the 
works  given.  The  second  scene  from 
Act  1,  of  “Faust,”  sung  in  French, 
opened  the  evening.  Carl  Jorn  gave  an 
adequate  portrayal  of  the  leading  tenor 
role,  Leon  Rothier  sang  Mephistopheles, 


For  the  last  time  this  season  the  falth- 
il  folowers  of  the . Kneisel  Quartet  hied 
ieniselves  .to  the  Hotel  Astor  and  heard 
le  famous  quartet  They  had  braved  all 
rts  of  weather;  including  the  familiar 
'rtelsel  kind,  during  the  winter,  but  last 
ght,  at  the  sixth  concert,  the  element 
onspired  to  provide  the  kind  of  weathei 
hat  alowed  strings  to  remain  In  tune. 

. ; They  were  all  wonderfully  in  tune,  anc 

.the  Kneisels  really  did  themselves  proud 
because  of  their  smooth  and  balanced  play- 
ing. They  began  with  the  Brahms  F major 
quintet,  in  -Which  they  had  the  assistance 
of  'Mr.  Josef  Kovarik,  viola  player.  He 
fitted  Into  this  ensemble  as  though  he  had 
played  with  them  all  his  life,  and  particu- 
larly the  first  .movement  was  finely  played. 
Then  came  the  Beethoven  quartet,  op.  69, 
No.  3,  also  admirably  done,  and,  finally, 
there  was  played  Beethoven’s  septour, 
op.  20.  In  the  latter  the  assisting  artists 
were  Messrs.  Leon  Leroy,  Xavier  Reiter, 
Ugo  Savolini  and  Ludwig  Manoly. 

Applause  was  plentiful  after  each  move- 
ment. At  the  close  the  audience  was  re- 
luctant, to  leave,  for  this  Kneisel  audience 
Is  a distinct  and  intimate  part  of  New 
York's  musical  life.  « 

Last  Itneisel  Concert. 

Kneisel  patrons  are  supposed  to  favor 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  above  all  things, 
and  so  the  last  concert  of  the  season,  which 
was  given  at  the  Hotel  Astor  last  night, 
was  devoted  entirely  to  these  two  compos- 
ers. It  opened  with  the  F major  quintet 
for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and  ’cello,  by 
the  latter,  while  Beethoven  was  represent- 
ed by  the  C major  quartet,  op.  69,  and  the 
septet. 

All  of  this  music  was  played  with  true 
Kneisel  finish,  and  the  devotees  of  the  or- 
ganization applauded  everything  without 
stint.  It  cannot  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  programme  was  of  the  choicest 
variety  from  the  standpoint  of  actual  musi- 
cal interest  and  value.  The  Brahms  quin- 
tet has  the  inestimable  merit  of  brevity, 
and  its  opening  movement  is  lovely  in  its 
abundance  of  melodic  freshness  and  charm. 
The  rest  of  the  work  does  not,  unfortunate- 
ly, bear  out  the  promise  of  its  opening  di- 
vision, though  the  second  movement  has 
some  ingratiating  moments,  as  has  also  the 
concluding  fugue.  The  Beethoven  quartet 
falls  immeasurably  below  the  glorious  one 
in  F major  o'f  the  same  opus,  and  is,  un- 
happily, long  drawn  out  in  the  bargain. 

In  the  septet  the  Kneisels  had  the  as- 
sistance of  several  Philharmonic  instru- 
mentalists, and  the  performance  had 
smoothness  and  balance.  The  work  Is  very 
seldom  heard  these  days,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  is  very  little  in  it.  It 
has  a few  mildly  pretty  moments,  it  is 
true,  but  on  the  whole  the  ideals  contained 
| in  it  are  little  above  those  in  the  earliest 
6onatas,  and  for  the  most  part  merely 
puerile.  But,  of  course,  the  name  of 
Beethoven  will  insure  among  some  persons 
a profound  respect  for  almost  anything  he 
ever  wrote,  no  matter  how  insignificant. 
Had  this  septet  been  the  work  of  some  one 
of  Beethoven's  lesser  contemporaries,  its 
very  existence  would  long  since  have  been 
forgotten.  It  Is  one  of  those  compositions 
which  Beethoven,  in  his  mature  age,  would 
have  been  glad  to  destroy,  had  that  been 
possible,  together  with  “Adelaide.”  which 
oddly  enough,  Henry  Holt  the  other  day 
placed  above  the  Schubert  songs ! it’s  a 
queer  world  we  are  living  in.  Evidently 
the  answer  to  the  question,  “What’s  in  a 
name?”  is,  “Everything's  in  a name.” 
.Things  don’t  count. 

The  proofs  of  the  assertions  just  made 
regarding  Beethoven’s  attitude  toward  the 
two  pieces  named  may  be  found  in  his 


vi.  ichuTSnSrSn^Str^^aSS  « r°'e'  Rot^r  sang  Mephistopheles,  '®tterS-  Gro'’e  (vol  I.  p.  231)  thus  sums  up 

ese  composers  Miss  Metcalfe  selected  Dlnh  GilIy  waa  Valentine  and  Mme.  tP0  n:atter : 

"the  genera?  audience™1  ^ a“  kn°Wn  Rappold  was  Pleasing  as  Marguerite.  T*  “ 

She  presented  an  interesting  selection  or  The  second  act  of  “Tannhauser”  was 
I Italian  airs,  beginning  with  Monte-  net  v,  ... 

rde's  “ Lasciatemi  morire,”  which  is  the  next  flearQ  with  Mme.  Gadski.  Slezak, 
lv  surviving  fragment  of  his  opera  of  Witherspoon.  Weil.  Reiss,  Hinshaw 
Arlana.  Miss  Metcalfe  sang  often  Bayer  and  Ruvsdael 
til  great  volume  of  tone,  and  apparent- 

she  has  sought  for  this.  But  volume  ...prh  n came  thc  tragic  second  act  of 

” ” yoiunie  p'Tosca,  with  Mme.  Destinn,  Ricardo 


; , -Du i volume 

ould  not  corae  at  the  expense  of  other  VVIln  ™me.  uestinn,  Ricardo 

lalities,  especially  not  of  singing  sharp  'Martin  and  Amato.  Act  IV  of  “II  Trn 

lJaM&ePsang  iSSd^on^  tone?  Raon'oid  Z!elf'UU^n‘  by  Mme’ 
ie  found  a.  full  and  true  emotional  ex-  RaPP°?d'  Mme.  Homer,  Ricardo  Martin 

land  Dmh  Gilly. 


It  is  no  wonder  that  he  did  not  care  for 
us  early  works,  and  would  sometimes  even 
have  destroyed  “Adelaide,”  the  Septet,  and 
thers  of  his  youthful  pieces  if  he  could. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  heard  a 
friend  practicing  his  thirty-two  Variations 
in  C minor.  After  listening  for  some  time 
he  said  : “Whose  is  that?”  “Yours,”  was 

the  answer.  “Mine?  That  piece  of  folly 
mine.  was  his  retort;  "Ob,  Beethoven, 
wnat  an  ass  you  were  in  those  days!” 


The  “Pathetic”  Symphony  anc 
Wagner. 

Despite  an  ardent  admiration,  persona' 
well  as  artistic,  of  twenty  years’  dural 
tion,  with  the  brilliant  conductor,  It  vvotjjl 
be  pleasanter  to  have  written  as  a caption 
to  this  article  “The  London  Symphony  So-! 
Clety’s  Second  Concert,”  but  that  would 
have  scarcely  preserved  the  verities  of  his- 
to*  l as  last  night’s  audience  saw  them. 
The  splendid  band  of  musicians  who  are 
disclosing  to  Americans— untraveiled  Amer- 
icans, that  Is— what  are  the  best  stand- 
ards of  symphonic  music  in  London  are  of 
little  consequence  in  the  popular  mind  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Nikisch.  Joyfully  acknowl- 
edging his  high  qualities  It  is  hard  to  quar- 
rel with  this  state  of  affairs;  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  an  illustration  of  a phase  into 
which  music  has  entered,  which  serious  ob- 
servers  and  lovers  have  deplored  for  decades. 

In  the  highest  form  of  the  instrumental 
art  (except  chamber  music,  where,  thank 
God!  there  is  still  a hit  of  holy  ground)  as 
in  the  hybrid  form  of  opera  which  lives 
chiefly  on  affectation  and  fad,  it  is  the 
singer,  not  the  song,  that  chal- 
lenges attention  from  the  multitude.  We 
used  to  have  prlmu.  dotine  in  New  York 
whose  name  on  a programme  insured 
financial  success  for  the  performance;  we 
now  have  a primo  tenore  who  does  the 
same  thing.  For  primes  donna  or  primo  M 
teiiorc  read  the  conductor,  and  a parallel 
is  established  in  orchestral  art  which  Is  j 
even  more  humiliating  than  that  pervad-  P 
ing  our  opera  houses.  If  a single,  con-  !i 
Crete  instance  needs  to  be  cited  It  might 
be  found  in  the  programmes  offered  by  i 
every  visiting  conductor.  Here  a bit  of  l 
history  may  not  be  amiss.  When  the  i 
fortunes  of  the  local  Philharmonic  So-  I 
ciety  were  at  a low  ebb  the  costly  experi- 
ment  of  Importing  “guest”  conductors  (a  j 
policy  always  pursued  under  much  easier  I 
conditions  by  the  band  which  has  come  I 
across  seas  with  Mr.  Nikisch)  was  car- 
ried out.  The  most  significant,  and  also 
most  amusing,  discovery  made  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  the 
time  was  that  nearly  all.  If  not  all,  the 
conductors  invited  from  Europe  requested 
that  Tschaikowsky’s  so-called  (miscalled, 
except  so  far  as  its  history  is  concerned) 
Pathetic  Symphony  be  placed  upon  their  ' 
programmes.  Why?  No  observer  of  the 
trend  of  musical  affairs  during  the  last 
three  lustrums,  at  least,  dreamed  of  ask-  j 
ing  the  question.  The  modern  conductors,  I 
like  the  prima  donnas  and  pianoforte  ; 
virtuosi  of  the  old  school,  have  battle-  j 
horses  which  they  know  they  can  ride  to 
victory;  and  so  the  orchestral  repertory 
has  become  even  smaller  than  that  of  the  l 
pianist,  with  his  transcribed  Bach  fugue, 
his  Beethoven  sonata  (O,  Waldstein,  what 
sins  have  been  committed  in  thy  name!) 
his  Chopin  group  and  his  Lisztlan  explo- 
sion at  the  end.  As  for  the  great  vocal- 
ists of  a generation  ago-Adelina  Patti,  for 
instance— they  did  not  need  to  have  any  < 
greater  number  of  compositions  in  their 
heads  than  the  peripatetic  conductors  of 
to-day.  But  ought  we  not  to  expect  more 
of  conductors  than  we  do  of  prima  don-  J 
lias?  Mr.  Gilbert’s  soldiers  in  “Patience” 
all  admitted  with  emphasis  that  they  liked 
candy;  but  they  did  not  dissent  when  their 
commanding  officer  descanted  on  the  fact 
that  with  candy  for  breakfast,  candy  for 
luncheon,  candy  for  dinner  and  candy  for 
tea  even  candy  might  become  tiresome. 

For  candy  read  Beethoven’s  “Leonore,  No 
3”;  Tschaikowsky’s  “Pathetic"  symphony; 
the  overtures  to  Wagner’s  lyric  dramas, 
and  half  a dozen  other  works  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  and  another 
parallel  is  complete. 

Of  course,  there  is  a great  deal  of  per- 
sonal equation  in  all  this,  for  in  so  large 
a city  as  New  York,  despite  its  scores  and  i 
scores  of  orchestral  concerts,  there  are 
many  audiences.  No  group  of  persons,  ex- 
cept the  unhappy  ones  compelled  by  duty, 
go  to  hear  all  the  concerts,  and  so  they  do 
not  get  Jaded  and  brain-weary  of  hearing 
the  same  programme  a score  of  times  every 
season.  But  the  artistic  proposition  re- 
mains, including  its  confession  of  poverty 
on  the  part  of  conductors. 

That  grievance  disposed  of,  let  the  strings 
56  attuned  to  a more  cheerful  strain.  Last 
night’s  audience  at  Carnegie  Hall  listened 
With  increased  admiration  to  the  London! 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  under  the  direction  1 
of  Mr.  Nikisch  it  played  Beethoven’s  over- 
ture to  “Egmont,"  the  Tschalkowsky 
1 athdtique,”  the  concert  arrangement  of 
the  Prelude  and  Finale  from  Wagner’s 
Tristan  und  Isolde,”  and  the  same  com- 
poser’s “Waldwehen”  from  “Siegfried"  and 
prelude  to  "Die  Melsterslnger.”  In  view  of 
the  excellent  performances  which  the  Wag- 
nerian music  receives  under  proper  con- 
ditions (and  a masterful  leader)  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  it  can  be 
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passed  over  without  comment.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  record  the  fact  that 
the  audience  was  much  more  numer- 
ous than  on  Monday  evening  and 
that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Nikisch  shown  quite 
~ resplendently,  though  perhaps  not 


as 


nobly  and  dignifiedly,  in  the  popular  sym- 
phony as  it  did  in  the  Brahms  work  at  the 
first  concert.  Again  the  great  conductor's 
old  admirers  were  compelled  to  observe 
with  delight  that  without  loss  of  an  lota 
of  the  old  magnetism  his  poetic  feeling  had 
been  mellowed,  broadened,  deepened  in  the 
course  of  the  years  of  his  absence  from 
us,  and  that  he  had  grown  in  the  strong 
grace  of  true  musicianship.  It  was  only 
the  unhappy  caviller,  compelled  to  observe 
much  that  is  bad  as  well  as  much  that  is 
admirable,  who  felt  inclined  to  deplore  tiie 
fact  that  the  most  frenetic  applause  fol- 
'ij  ^owed  the  emptiest  and  most  bombastic 
iB  Ipiece  of  music  of  the  evening— the  march 
movement  of  the  symphony,  which,  more- 
over, has  frequently  been  played  here  with 
greater  dramatic  effect.  H.  E.  K. 


.,nnce  of  tone  is  excellent  and  there  are 
very  few  technical  slips. 

The  fundamental  deficiency  of  the 
orchestra  is  in  quality  of  tone.  It  must 
be  understood  at  once  that  this  is  not 
bad.  It  is  indeed  generally  good;  but  it 
is  not  of  the  first  rank.  The  violins  are 
full  bodied  and  sonorous,  but  their  tone 
is  lacking  in  that  transparency  which  is 
one  of  the  highest  desiderata  of  orchestral 
performance. 

This  thickness  of  tone  is  found  through- 
out the  strings.  The  double  basses,  for 


instance,  are  powerful  and  afford  a heavv 
...  - ’ ’ ’ — ‘ ---ina, 


LONDON  ORCHESTRA  ! 
PLUS  SECOND  Till 

* i-  P lUn  T I 


The  second  concert  of  the  London  , 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Arthur  Ni-  | 
kisch.  which  took  place  last  evening  at  / 
Carnegie  Hall,  was  attended  by  a large 
audience,  much  larger  indeed  than  that 
which  heard  the  first.  It  might  be  in- 
structive to  know  whether  the  increase  ! 
in  the  number  of  those  present  was  caused 
by  the  dissemination  of  the  information 
that  it  was  the  real  Nikisch  who  had  ^ 
come  to  town  or  that  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  worth  hearing. 

The  programme  offered  last  evening 
, had  sufficient  variety  to,  interest  all  kinds 
of  hearers  and  to  disclose  pretty  thor- 
oughly the  qualities  of  the  orchestra . 
It  "began  with  Beethoven’s  “Egmont” 
overture  and  continued  with  Tschai- 
kowsky's  “Pathetique”  symphony  and 
three  Wagner  numbers,  the  vorspiel  and 
iiebestod  of  “Tristan  und  Isolde,”  the 
“Waldwebenr  from  “Siegfried”  and  the 
vorspiel  to  “Die  Meistersinger. 

Those  who  can  remember  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  of  twenty 
years  ago  need  not  be  told  that  Mr.  N'ik- 
isch  revels  in  the  splendors  of  Wagner, 
But  the  “Pathetic”  symphony  of  Tschai- 
kowsky  is  another  matter.  It  was 
sketched  by  its  composer  in  1893,  the 
year  in  which  Mr.  Nikisch  left  this  coun- 
try to  conduot  the  opera  at  Buda  Pest. 
Hence  he  conducted  the  work  in  New 
York  for  the  first  time  last  night.  In 
London  he  has  interpreted  it  more  tha,n 
once,  and  in  the  British  capital  the  reach 
ing  of  the  composition  is  still  regarded 
ns  a sort  of  civil  service  examination  for 
scars  of  the  baton. 

The  composition  retains  its  place  here 
as  one  of  the  great  conceptions  of  modern 
music,  but  time  has  revealed  clearly  the! 
indisputable  fact  that  to  lead  an  orchestra 
through  its  splendid  pages  is  not  sc 
formidable  an  achievement  as  it  appeared 
in  the  beginning.  Especially  is  this  the 
css-  with  the  third  movement,  after 


foundation  for  the  grand  body  of  soun-, 
but  their  tone  is  rather  opaque  alter  all. 

The  wood  winds  are  not  of  the  best 
quality  and  they  are  wanting  in  homo- 
geneity. This  seems  to  be  chiefly  the 
fault  of  the  instruments,  though  in  the 
bassoon  department  the  technic  is  not 
of  the  highest  order.  The  first  clarinet 
is  a virtuoso,  but  the  tone  of  his  instru- 
ment is  not  that  familiar  to  local  ears. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  bad  or  dis- 
agreeable. It  has  character  at  any  rate. 
The  oboe  is  thin  and  hard  and  the  flute 
tone  is  also  thin  and  tends  a trifle  toward 
the  quality  of  a piccolo. 

Passages  for  the  wood  choir  are  wanting 
in  the  organlike  richness  which  ought 
to  be  heard.  The  horns  are  uncertain 
in  intonation,  but  the  trombones  are  ex- 
ceptionally good.  The  tympanist  is  a 
performer  of  the  first  rank,  but  Mr. 
Nikisch  would  be  a trifle  more  tender , 
with  him  if  he  were  longer  acquainted 
with  the  acoustics  of  Carnegie  Hall.  I 

It  should  be  gathered  from  these  cur-  j 
sory  continents  that  the  orchestra  is  better 
to  hear  in  ensemble  than  in  detail.  And 
yet  in  its  tutti  the  brilliant,  penetrating,  | 
life  giving  tone  of  upper  strings  fails  ] 
to  rise  as  it  should . That  the  orchestra 
is  a very  responsive  instrument  under 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Nikisch  may  easily  be 
understood.  A good  general  can  handle 
his  men,  and  these  men  certainly  do  count 
not  only  their  rests  but  the  length  of  each 
note. 

W hatever  else  may  be  said  of  their 
work,  it  is  not  slovenly.  There  were 
moments  last  evening  when  it  was  gen- 
uinely inspiring.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  at  least  one  more  opportunity  to, 
listen  to  interpretations  by  Mr.  Nikisch 
will  be  afforded. 


Mme,  Homer  in 
‘ Walkure ’ with 
Arm  in  Sling 


Felon  Does  Not  Prevent  Her  Tak- 

’ in*  Part  in  Last  Performance  of 
the  Opera  at  the  Metropolitan. 


+ v*ic  prison  tfe© 

T°r  ,h%  1C  ^ITwotan  and  the  dls- 
troubles  c-  — - . . r BmnnbUde, 

grace  of  Metropolitan | 

■were  the  theme  m , Die  Wal- 

Cpera  House  last  n----  ’ ^ m0St  uncen- 
viire”  was  sung  aga— • wotan’s 

^ntional  feature  arm  in 

. —iff.  Fricks,  worp  - — - 

ShreW!ShMme  Homer,  the 

tfu!  felon,  a-nd  sn 


a sUngf. 

suffering  from  that  to  th6  right 

had  to  confine  her . ge»  - ^ disadvantage 
p\-m  'being  thus  -t  - t0  her  lord, 

when  laying  f” Mme 
rr  was  an  admirable j?e-  A acted 

Fremstad,  the  "^^and.  W 

L.v.  oil  the  finesse  at  — Mme 


GaAski's 


with  all  the  finesse 
Gad  ski's  ‘SiegUu 
H-omer’5  Fricka 

gn^fied^and  'impressive 
rtS  Tfirri^was  a !vnv  ^rnT 


which  last  night  the  audience  made 
great  demonstration  of  approval. 

But  the  relentless  peu  of  history  records 
that  no  conductor  has  ever  contrived  to 
make  a failure  with  this  movement,  and 
■it  was  with  this  symphony  that  Mr. 
SafonofF  convinced  this  public  that  be 
was  a revelation.  Mr.  Nikisoh  conducted 
that  third  movement  admirably  and  the 
orchestra  played  it  with  brilliancy,  but 
it  will  be  strange  if  the  most  exacting  con- 
noTsseurs  do  not  to-day  find  their  mem- 
o,  ies  dwelling  with  the  most  satisfaction 
on  the  elegant,  fluent  and  de  c.ously 
rhvthmic  performance  of  the  waltz. 

It  was  in  this  movement  that  the  body 
of  tone  was  the  purest,  clearest  and 
sunniest..  In  this  the  nuances  were  more 
finished  and  the  distribution  of  color  more 
artistic.  The  playing  of  the  trio  was  in 
itself  something  to  be  recalled  with  much 

P'lnS"'he  first  and  last  movements  Mr. 
Nikisch  broadened  certain  tempi,  but 
the  chances  fitted  perfectly  into  his  plan. 
Hi-  reading  of  both  these  movements 
was  dignified  and  introspective,  but 
a'  no  lime  was  the  pathos  of  tne  “Pathekic 
more  than  moderately  touching.  This 
shortcoming  was  not  by  any  means  to 
b--  attributed  wholly  to  the  conductor  s 
r,|an.  Much  of  it  was  due  to  coolness  of 
color  in  tne  orchestral  tone,  and  at  times 
to  intonation  not  wholly  impeccable. 

\ second  hearing  of  the  London  hym- 
phonv  Orchestra  confirmed  some  o,  the 
impressions  gained  from  tne  first.  It 
is  a good  orchestra,  but  not  one  ot  un- 
common merit.  Mr.  Nikisch  has  labored 
with  it  to  no  little  purpose.  It  has  a 
strong  and  precise  attack  and  its  pre- 
cisfon  extends  to  the  .finish  of  chords 
as  well  as  to  their  beginning,  the  bai 


Mr.  Jon!  •»«*“  — ,, 
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Ty  contrasting  sufficiently  with  the  plaintive 
musetie  which  separates  them.  Possibly 
the  pianist  felt  the  effect  of  weather  con- 
ditions, but  he  certainly  did  not  show  them 
in  his  virile  and  poetic  performance  of  the 
Schumann  Sonata,  cesar  Franck’s  beauti- 
ful prelude,  fugue,  and  variation,  one 
of  the  works  characterized  as  masterpieces 
by  Liszt,  was  played  admirably  by  the  pi- 
anist— as  were  also  the  Ravel  “Ondine” — 
a bit  of  humidity  well  characterized  by 
limpid  finger  passages— and  Debussy's  work, 
four  musical  jokes,  “Dr.  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum,”  ’’Jumbo’s  Lullaby,”  “Doll’s  Serenade,” 
and  the  “Gollywog’s  Cake  Walk,”  the  other 
two  of  the  set  of  six  not  being  in  the  hu- 
morous vein.  dementi  as  a.  substraium, 
with  Debussy  as  mplody,  is  indeed  funny, 
and  the  “Lullaby”  is  appropriately  awk- 
wrard  and  ponderous.  Monsieur  Debussy 
was  a little  out  of  his  element  in  cake- 
walks, the  characteristic  rhvthms  of  his 
being  very  liable  to  cease  suddenly  and 
meander  off  Into  suggestions  of  Pejldas.  But 
perhaps  that  is  the  fault  of  the  Gollywogs, 
not  of  the  composer. 

The  Chopin  polonaise  was  very  fine.  Mr. 
Bauer  feels  its  moody  gloom  to  his  finger- 
tips, and  with  these  same  finger-tips  im- 
parts it  to  his  audience.  With  the  Schu- 
mann this  was  the  finest  playing  of  the 
afternoon.  Even  after  two  hours  of  music 
the  audience  was  clamorous  for  more,  and 
the  pianist  kindly  added  the  two  encores 
mentioned  above. 


qu 


with  much  musical  intelligence^  and 
after  all,  is  better  than  mere  beau 
tone.  Her  voice  has  a warm,  rich 
very  satisfying  to  the  ear. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  her  progn 
was  satisfactory,  although  It  had  the 
of  bringing  forward  unhackneyed  s 
There  are  many  of  the  latter,  negl 
gems,  which  would  have  been  more  1 
esting  than  those  on  yesterday’s  prograi 
Miss  Metcalfe  began  with  five  songs  In  | 
ian,  by  Monteverdi,  Cesti,  Haese,  Cab 
and  Gluck,  and  sang  them  In  fine  s 
“Gott  lm  Frilhlinge”  nnd  “Der  Musensc 
by  Schubert,  and  three  Schumann  st 
’’lm  Walde,”  “Schneeglockchen,”  and 
1st  s.  followed ; then  a group  of  Bra 
songs  and  a French  group,  followed  by 
Richard  Strauss  songs.  By  a miracle.  B 
Wolf  s name  did  not  appear,  for  which 
lief,  much  thanks.  Many  of  the  songs  v 
of  spring,  and  Miss  Metcalfe  sang  them  \ 
real  spring  joy  and  brilliancy. 
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Charming  Recital  by 
Miss  Neida  Humphrey 


j Appreciative  Audience  'Hears  the 
Lyric  Soprano  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel. 


Second  Nikisch  Concert. 

The  second  appearance  of  Arthur  Nik 
and  the  London  Orchestra  drew  a t 
much  larger  audience  than  the  first, 
justly  so.  considering  the  programn 
Beethoven’s  “Egmont”  overtire,  Tcha 
vsky’s  gloriously  melodious  and  e 
tional,  “Pathetique”  symphony  and  tl 
Wagner  numbers,  the  Prelude 
Liebestod  from  "Tristan,”  the  “Y 
derehen”  from  “Siegfried,”  and 
’’Meistersingerk,Vorspiel.  The  audience 
wild  with  enthusiasm,  both  during  and  ■ 
ter  the  concert,  staying  to  applaud 
bring  the  great  conductor  out  again 
again.  Thi?  is  the  kind  of  enthusi 
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Miss  Neida  Humphrey,  a lyric  so- 
prano, added  to  the  musical  interest 
of  Easter  week  by  giving  a morning 
recital  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  yesterday. 
A representative  and  attentive  au- 
dience gave  unusual  value  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

Miss  Humphrey,  who  possesses  a 
voice  of  remarkable  sweetness  and 
range,  has  been  privately  heard  in  New 
York  several  times  this  Winter,  but 
yesterday  was  the  first  time  in  which 
there  was  a public  opportunity  to 
listen  and  note.  She  is  a pupil  of  G. 
Caruson,  and  it  is  her  intention  to  pur- 
sue her  studies  in  the  continental 
cities. 

Her  programme  yesterday  included 
a number  of  compositions  of  remark- 
able brilliancy  and  others  of  the  ut- 
most simplicity.  She  gave  an  admira- 
ble rendition  of  the  ’’Vissi  D’Arte” 
from  “Tosca”;  "Caro  Nome,"  from 
’’Rlgoletto’’;  an  aria  from  “La  Bo- 
heme,”  and  songs  by  L’Ardelot, 
Stephens  and  Clarke. 

Max  Jacobs,  violinist,  was  heard  in 
several  interesting  selections,  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Baisler  played  the  hrap  in  a 
finished  and  pleasing  fashion.  • 


which  is  indeed  twice  blest,  for  him  If 
gives  and  bun  that  receives.  Would  tl  |; 


Yllliim 
by 


were  more  of  it,  both  in  concert  hall 
opera  house. 

Tchaikovsky’s  symphonies  give  a w 
latitude  for  personal  interpretation  t r 
those  of  any  other  composer.  e 
’’Pathetique”  has  been  interpreted  in  1 « lYlilia 
York  by  many  famous  conductors,  an<1|  lilt,  n 
those  who  have  heard  this  .work  the  oft  i'  icital i 
est,  two  interpretations  stand  out  nN  ng.  j 
vividly.  No  one  has  every  approac  f , this 
Anton  Seldl  in  the  slow  movements,  i broad. 
Wasilly  Safonoff  in  the  stirring  up-lj^  j ;g  tou 


ing  of  the  Cossack  march,  and  this  IS'Hitn  i 
criticism  of  the  splendid  interpretation  he  ■la(rjci 


last  night.  Mr.  Nikisch  was  handicap  Jfcncoi 
by  raggedness  in  the  orchestra.  To  a i i|ai  ]a 


J 


so  poetic  as  he,  the  mere  beating  of 
measure  seems  a superfluity,  but,  uni 
tunately,  the  men  in  the  orchestra  do 
respond  fully  to  his  feeling,  and  many 
hearsals  would  be  required  to  secure  »l 
necessary  smoothness. 

There  will  be  much  discussion  of 
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;<D>>  Makes  Singer  Nedda. 


Mr.  Griswold 
Wotan,  and 
Mr  Hertz 
The  "bL§» 


Harold  Bauer  a Farewell  Reeltnl. 

In  spite  of  the  summer  heat  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  carnal.  Hall  1“1*  ***£*** 

i mann  s Sonata.  Op.  ■ French  school, 

hv  three  numbers  of  the  rrencu  o 
»d  by  ' prelude  fugue,  and  variation  of 
th9  organ  {or  plan0  by  Mr. 

™ ETr  en”";  ?T£- 

an4  the  barcaroU  ^ b)essed  spirits  from 

Gluck’s  “Orfeo,”  the  second  - 
G1UCK  s W __  ..T  3nrt,er”  t 

Bartered  Bride 


Alabama  Girl,  Studying  for  Opera, 
Gives  Recital  Here. 

From  Huntsville.  Ala.,  comes  Miss  Neida 
I Humphrey,  a young  operatic  student,  who, 
j made  her  first  public  appearance  in  a 
Li  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  yesterday, 
f ’hange  the  I in  her  first  name.  Neida  to, 
fand  it  becomes  Nedda,  in  ’’Pagiiacc.  - 
a happy  augury  for  a young  aspirant  to- 

mTss°P  Humphrey  has  a light,  clear 
soprano  voice,  but  naturally  shows  lack 
7”ut.nc  After  hearing  her  sing  ’A  iss, 
<r  \rte  ” from  “Tosca:  Caro  Nome, 

r ■ ricolelto,”  and  other  operatic  selee- 

-S'*-" 

piesslon  the.  " he  holds  out  promise  that 

stage.  Bathe  . th(%  further  hard  study 
she  will  be—i  that  end.  Several 

necessary  to  acnievi. 


‘reading’’  of  the  Symphony,  but  whel  r frograt 
cne  agrees  or  disagrees  with  him,  no  * ‘ 1 
will  fail  to  call  it  interesting.  The  1 1 .. 
adagio  was  more  persistently  slow  than 
are  accustomed  to  hear  it;  there  wa; 
languor,  a lack  of  the  elemental  force  ni 
the  whole  first  movement  quite  unusua: 
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our  ears;  and  in  the  second  allegro  graz  ij'idn 


that  end. 

were"  more  inatura  in  their  render- 
f'  v in  appearance  she  is  attractive,  and 
np'  ' .rPPnni  self-assertive,  and,  fortun- 
inJna,Xe  does  not  act  as  if  she  already 
ately . sue  herself  a full  fledged  smger- 
mnspne  of  the  applause,  of  which  a large 
audience  was  very  liberal. 


grace  was  the  dominant  note.  The  mil 
portion,  in  spite  of  its  roundness  of  < 
tour,  has  an  underlying  grimness  and  vl 
ity  which  one  missed  last  night.  The  f 
drum-beat  was  muffled,  less  insistent  I 
it  is  with  some  conductors.  Mr,.  Nik 
brought  down  the  house  with  the  clima 
tho  march,  which  was  tremendous,  bu 
this  movement,  as  in  the  first,  the  lac) 
cohesion  in  the  orchestral  forces  was 
apparent.  They  lacked  rhythmic  soli' 


p ai 


and  the  first  part,  instead  of  being  rft  WB 


was  pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  to  the  lis 
ers.  It  was  in  the  last  movement  that 
orchestra  responded  best  to  its  leal 
wishes,  and  the  result  was  a moving 
forriance  of  Tchaikovsky’s  heart-ren 
lament.  For  an  instant  there  was  sik 
then  an  outburst  of  cordial  applause. 

The  three  Wagner  number?  were  g' 
each  in  its  own  way.  It  speaks  volume! 
Mr.  Nikisch  that  at  the  end  of  a long 
season  he  can  come 
with  music  we  havf 
'TriE 


...  anriier  ” which  recalled 

Brahms  waltz,  or  “Landler, 


has  been  heard  in  New  or  • best  heard  again  and  again.  The  The  |(m 

she  appeared  here  she  was  n preiude  and  swan  song  were  replete  iy 

form,  so  it  was  a pleasure  to  hear  _ __  t,a„|P.  inve : the  "Waldeweben”  was  a 


phrases  from  Smetana’s  - o{ 

The  Bach  suite  to 

rhythm  and  accent,  brilliancy.  The 

be  desired  in  the  matte^  g {rom  this 

Gavotte,  especially, seemed to bard. 
colorlessness,  the  first  and. 


form,  so  it  was  a pleasure  to  near  tragjc  ,ove;  the  "Waldeweben”  was  a t 

not  only  restored,  but  beautified  ^ o{  sprlngume.  and  the  robustly  poetn 


creased  in  volume,  in  the  recital  she  gave 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Rumford  Hall.  II 
is  to  be  regretted  that  she  Ganges  be, 
vowel  position  so  constantly,  for  this  hab 
causes  ugly  tone  where  the  sound  might  be 
beautiful.  However,  Miss  Metcalfe  sings* 


troduction  to  “Die  Meistersinger”  mad. 
audience  shout  its  gratitude.  It  is 
to  hear  that  sound  of  enthusiasm  ro 
aud  shown  in  unstinted  measure,  and 
Mr.  Nikisch,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  de 
strati  ons.  must  have  been  touched  by 
evidences  of  enjoyment  so  freely  expri 
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WAGNER'S  COMIC  OPERA. 

° Slezn  k Sings  (iood-bjr  and  Ar- 
laro  Toscanini  Coudncts  It. 

These  are  the  days  of  final  appearances 
f .the  season,  and  in  “Die  Meistersinger,” 
Rich  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan 
J>era  House  last  evening,  the  tallest 
lor,  Leo  Slezak,  sang  “auf  wiedersehen.” 
ich  excitement  was  caused  recently  by 
i publication  of  a story  that  Mr.  Slezak 
"Id  not  return,  but  he  sings  au  revoir 
1 not  good-by.  He  will  pervade  the 
■ge  again  next  winter  if  nothing 
opens  in  the  meanwhile  to  him  or  it. 
Uther  von  Stolzing,  the  gallant  young 
ter  who  declared — to  the  consternation 
the  meistersingers — that  his  minne- 
tger  master  was  Walther  von  der 
gelweide,  had  Mr.  Slezak  as  his  repre- 
tative  last  evening, 
ensitive  operagoers  will  probably 
p fer  to  witness  Mr.  Slezak’s  agonies  as 
^ llo  or  to  drink  in  excitement  with  his 
Je  quel  la  pira"  in  “II  Trovatore.”  Mr. 

S <ak  is  a very  roblfst  person  and  his 
al  style  has  not  the  lyric  elegance 
landed  by  the  fluent  melodies  of  the 
n^uc  of  Wagner’s  comic  opera.  Mr. 
herspoon.  who  was  the  Pogner,  was 
’ heard  for  the  last  time,  but  most 
■ortant  of  all  perhaps  was  the  fare- 
1 bow  of  Mr.  Toscanini,  who  sails  for 
ope  on  Saturday  to  hurry  to  Genoa 
there  take  ship  for  Buenos  Ayres, 
>re  he  will  conduct  a summer  season 
he  Colon  Theatre. 

>.  Toscanini  was  warmly  received 
n he  appeared  last  night  and  was 
tily  applauded  in  the  course  of  the 
ling.  The  distaff  side  of  last  night’s 
oojn prised  Miss  Destinn  as  Eva  and 
3 W lckham  as  Magdalena.  Hermann 
1 was  the  Hans  Sachs.  It  was  a good 
ormance  on  the  whole  and  the  audi- 
; was  large. 
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merican  Violinist 
las  Debut  in  Waldorf 

lliam  Roy  Charms  Native  Audience; 
by  His  Fine  Technique  and 
Rich  Tones. 


fniliam  Hoy,  a young  American  vio- 
list, made  his  New  York  debut  at  a 
ital  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  last  eve- 
s'. Mr.  Hoy  studied  for  some  years 
this  city,  and,  after  two  seasons 
|oad,  devoted  principally  to  finish- 
touches  under  Russian  and  Aus- 
l masters,  he  has  returned  to 
|er-ica  to  seek  the  approval  of  his 

«a  countrymen. 

.t  last  evening’s  concert  air.  Roy 
It  played  "The  Devil's  Trill,"  by 
*’tini,  and  was  afterward  heard  in 
Bruch  concerto  in  G minor,  Kreis- 
|s  “Liebesfreud.”  an  air  by  Bach  and 
ipanish  dance  by  Kehfeld. 
lach  work  differed  entirely  from  the 
!ers.  and  in  presenting  this  varied 
[gramme  the  young  musician  dem- 
trated  a catholicity  of  taste  and  a 
id  compass  in  achievement. 

£e  has  a commendable  grasp  of  the 
:essary  echnique,  his  tone  is  full 
jl  warm,  his  attack  is  true  and  sure, 
jl  altogether  his  work  promised  much 
ard  his  ultimate  success, 
lbert  von  Doenhoff.  pianist:  Albert 
edcrhold.  baritone;  Miss  Miriam  Al- 
accompanist,  and  Max  Liebling,  ac- 
npanist.  were  the  assisting  artists, 
i audience  was  large  and  apprecia- 

A 1 1 iCf,x 
RUSO  SINGS  FAREWELL 

je.  Cahier  Effective  in  Wan- 
ing Season’s  Opera. 

! opera  season  is  drawing  to  a close, 
■either  last  night's  nor  yesterday  after- 
’s audiences  gave  any  sign  of  dimin. 

popular  interest.  The  houses  at  both 
irtnances  were  huge.  In  the  afternoon 
i s Aida  was  given  at  popular  prices, 

. Cahier  singing  Amneris.  Mme.  Cahier 
e an  excellent  impression,  both  vocally 
dramatically,  though  the  latter  was  to 
been  expected  from  her  previous  ap- 
ince  in  "Trovatore." 

Azucena.  however,  her  voice  was  af- 
h1  with  a most  unfortunate  tremolo, 
h was  later  reported  to  be  the  Vien- 
manner  of  expressing  intense  vocal 
ion.  Such  manner  is  certainly  not  the 
an,  nor  is  It  the  American.  But  yes- 
ly  the  tremolo  had  practically  disap- 
ed,  and  her  excellent  natural  style  be- 
e evident.  Her  air  in  the  fourth  act 
enthusiastically  and  justly  applauded. 
Martin  sang  Radames  and  sang  it  as 
as,  if  not  better  than,  lie  has  sung 
hing  this  season.  Mrs.  Rappold  and 
GiUy  were  acceptable  as  Aida  and 
masro.  Mr.  Sturani  conducted,  and 
lucted  surprisingly  well, 
the  evening  Mr.  Caruso  sang-  his  8ea. 
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(applause.  Mr.  Amato  was  the  Tonio,  and 
I | as  resonant  voiced  as  ever,  while  Mme.  De 
. Pasquali  s Nedda,  though  sung  well  enough 
was  dramatically  ineffective.  "Pagliaocl” 
was  preceded  by  “Versiegett,”  In  which 
: farming  little  work  Mr.  Reiss  took  Mr 
j Jadlowker’s  place  as  Bertel. 

In  figure  and  in  demeanor  Mr.  Reiss  could 
scarcely  have  been  improved  upon,  and  If 
his  voice  lacked  in  sensuous  beauty  he  yet 
i sang  with  infinite  taste.  Mr.  Weil’s  por- 
trait of  the  Burgomaster  Is  perhaps  the 
I best  thing  he  has  accomplished  at  the 
Metropolitan-a  most  delightful  study  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Mme.  Gadskl 
showed  again  her  powers  of  charming  com- 
edy, and  Miss  Alten,  Mme.  Mattfeld  and. 
above  all,  Mr.  Goritz  deserved  warm  praise. 
Mr,  Hertz  conducted  with  admirable  feel- 
ing. 
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PEOPLE’S  SYMPHONY  ADIEU, 

Season’s  Last  Concert  Devoted  to 
Wagner — Appeal  for  Subscriptions. 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra  con- 
cluded Us  thirteenth  season  of  concerts 
at  popular  prices  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  programme  bn  this 
occasion  was  devoted  to  Wagnerian  mu- 
sic, and  in  lieu  of  programme  notes  the 
conductor,  Franz  X.  Arens,  as  usual,  gave 
a brief  exposition  of  each  number  before 
it  was  played. 

Heinrich  Meyn  was  the  soloist,  and  he 
sang  Wotan’s  " Farewell  ’’  from  “ Die 
WalkUre  " and  the  " Abendstern  ” air 
from  “ Tannhauser.”  The  orchestra 
played  the  prelude  to  " Parsifal,"  the 
prelude  to  the  third  act  of  " Lohengrin,’ 
Siegfried's  ‘ Rhine  Journey,”  the  over- 
ture to  " Pvienzi,"  Ihe  prelude  to  " Lohen- 
grin," and  an  “ albumbiatt  " transcribed 
for  string  orchestra  by  C,  E.  Lee  Mas- 
sena.  . j 

With  the  programme  yesterday  was  is- 
sued an  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  the  ; 
society  which  read  in  part: 

“ At  the  low  rate  of  admission  the  an- 
nual deficit  runs  into  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, which,  however,  has  heretofore  been  ! 
met  by  supporters  of  this  educational 
movement.  Of  iate  years,  however,  our 
expense  account  has  steadily  increased: 
thus,  for  instance,  two  years  ago  the 
Musical  Protective-  Union  doubled  the 
price  for  rehearsals,  which  item  alone 
amounts  to  an  annual  increase  of  be- 
tween $1,400  and  $1,300.  On  the  other 
hartd,  our  subscriptions,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  have  decreased : some  of  our 
largest  contributors  have  died,  others  have 
left  the  city,  still  others  have  met  with 
financial  reverses,  rendering  it  impossi- 
ble to  continue  their  subscriptions.” 


Some  of  the  Concerts  of  a 
Sunday. 


Chamber  Music,  an  Ancient 
Opera  and  a Song  Recital. 

It  had  been  supposed  that  the  concerts  of 
chamber  music  for  wind  instruments  by  the 
-Barr&re  Ensemble  were  over;  but  some- 
body thought  of  bringing  to  town  Mr.  An- 
dre Caplet,  who  has  been  conducting  oc- 
casionally at  the  Boston  Opera  House  and 
whose  music  has  been  pleasantly  received 
at  Mr.  Barr&re’s  earlier  concerts,  so  there 
must  needs  be  an  extra  concert  yesterday 
at  the  Belasco  Theatre  in  order  that  Mr. 
Caplet  might  play  the  pianoforte  in  two 
pieces  for  pianoforte  and  flute  and  a quin- 
tet for  pianoforte,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet  and 
bassoon,  of  his  own  composition.  There 
wa^  other  music  which  had  been  heard  pre- 
viously  at  Mr.  Barr&re’s  concerts— a sere- 
nade in  E flat  by  Mozart,  a couple  of 
pieces  by  Lefebvre  and  an  Aubade  for  flute, 
oboe  and  clarinet  by  de  Wallly.  But  the 
interest  centred  in  the  music  which  came 
front  France  by  way  Of  Boston,  and  it 
proved  to  be  charming— charming,  but  not 
particularly  invigorating  in  any  sense. 
However,  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pecting invigorating  music  from  such  com- 
binations of  instruments  as  Mr.  BarrSre  is 
trying  to  bring  back  into  mode.  There  is 
much  beautiful  music  in  the  divertimenti 
and  serenades  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  it  will  be  difficult  to  adjust  it  to  the 
tastes  of  the  public  of  to-day. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  the 
evening  an  experiment  was  tried,  which, 
under  different  conditions,  would  have  been 
extremely  interesting.  As  it  is,  it  may 
invite  attention  hereafter.  It  was  a per- 
formance in  concert  form  of  Montevordi  s 
opera  "Orfeo,"  which  had  its  first  repre- 
sentation some  three  hundred  and  five 
years  ago,  but  has  lived  in  musical  his- 
tory as  a remarkable  example  of  musico- 
dramattc  composition  ever  since.  A recent 
historical  renasance  in  Italy  recalled  it  to 
popular  attention,  and  Signor  Gatti  dis- 
closed his  scholarly  Instincts  in  bringing  it 
forward  at  a Metropolitan  concert.  Btft  it 
would  have  served  its  purpose  better  had 
it  not  been  prefaced  with  songs  by  Mme. 


“Haensel  and  Crete!”  and  “CavaUeria,”  April  13. 

The  opera  season  in  New  York  for  1911-1912  closed  •’ 
Saturday  evening,  with  the  double  bill  consisting  of  1 him- . 
perdinck’s  fairy  opera  and  Mascagni's  warm  blooded  one  / 
act  tragedy.  These  performances  not  only  ended  the  ] ^ _ 
season  but  also  closed  a series  of  special  Saturday  night  ,'; 
performances  at  popular  prices,  which  proved  by  the  large  ,, 
audiences  which  attended  that  the  scheme  was  popular.  In 
“Hansel  and  Gretel,”  the  familiar  cast  appeared.  Bella 
Alten  and  Marie  Mattfeld  were  heard  again  as  the  bay 
and  girl  of  the  Grimm  nursery  tale,  Florence  Wickham 
as  the  cruel  mother,  Otto  Goritz  was  the  father  who  al- 
lowed his  wife  to  henpeck  him  in  spite  of  the  German 
idea  that  the  man  rules  the  frau.  Anna  Case  and 
Libia  Snelling,  the  two  winsome  young  American  singers,  . 
were  the  Sandman  and  Dewman.  Alfred  Hertz  con-  1 
ducted.  The  singers  received,  hearty  recalls  as  some  of 
their  admirers  waved  “Auf  Wiedersehen." 

A polyglot  ensemb’e  of  singers  combined  in  the  per- 
formance of  “Cavalleria  Rusticana.”  Emmy  Destinn,  the 
Santuzza,  is  a Bohemian;  Marian  Duchene,  the  Lola,  is 
a French  trained  singer;  Emma  Borniggia,  the  Mama  Lu- 
cia, is  an  Italian;  Carl  Jorn,  the  Turiddu,  is  a German; 
Giuseppe  Campanari,  the  Alfio,  is  an  Italian,  who  has  long 
since  become  a good  American  citizen.  It  was  a thor-  'f 
oughly  spirited  performance,  and  the  three  principal  ’ 
singers  received  the  usual  ovations,  to  shouts  'of  “au  re- 
voir,” “Addio,”  and  “good  bye.”,  Giuseppe  Sturani  had 
the  honor  of  conducting  the  last  opera. 
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Destinn  and  Signor  Amato,  whom  admir- 
ers kept  up  so  long  a hubbub  after  each 
of  their  performances  in  a desire  to  get 
more  that  the  evening  was  largely  worn 
away  before  the  old  opera  could  be  begun. 
Then  a weariness  set  in,  which  eventually 
spoiled  appreciation  of  the  beauty,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  significance,  of  the  music. 
But  of  all  this  hereafter,  there  being  time 
now  only  for  a recognition  of  the  good 
work  done  in  the  archaic  work  (?)  discreet- 
ly relieved  of  some  of  its  vocal  difficulties 
by  Rita  Fornia,  Maria  Duchene,  Anna 
Case,  Hermann  Weil,  Herbert  Wither- 
spoon, Basil  RUysdael,  the  chorus,  or- 
chestra and  Mr.  Pasternack,  the  con- 
ductor. An  audience  which  crowded  the 
great  room  and  went  into  conniption  fits 
of  delight  over  the  first  part  of  the  con- 
cert endured  the  illustrated  lesson  in 
musical  history  with  great  patience.  Under 
other  circumstances  it  might  have  been 
made  enthusiastic. 

John  McCormack  gave  his  annual  song 
recital  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall,  which. 


(and  Rujsdael  -weer  the  soloists.  A large 
(audience,  hut  one  unused  to  so  old  an  oper- 
atic vintage,  drank  in  t.he  music  but  did 
no-t  smac-k  its  lips.  In  other  words,  it 
listened  to  this  specimen  of  t:he  “real  an- 
tique” in  opera  but  was  mild  in  its  expres- 
sion of  approval. 

However  long  the  dissertations  that  the 
learned  may  write  upon  this  “Orfeo”  of 
Monteverde,  the  fact  is  that  as  an  antique 
only  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  begin- 
nings of  a now  popular  form  of  musical 
diversion  is  it  interesting.  Only  in  one 
episode,  that  in  which  Sylvia  tells  Orpheus 
of.  Eurydice’s  death  and  he  sings  “I  Have 
Lost  Thee,  Thou’rt  Dead  My  Beloved !" 
does  the  vocal  accent  become  dramatic 
and  give  credebility  to  the  statement  that 
Glucks  “Orfeo  ed  Euridiee”  owes  some- 
thing- to  this  far  earlier  work.  Even  the 
libretto  is  a trifle  “fatigued,”  and  it  lends 
color  to  Voltaire’s  witty  dictum  that  what 
is  too  stupid  to  be  spoken  is  sung. 

Moreover,  it  is  a mistake  to-  give  the 
work  in  oratoria  form.  The  same  thing 
was  attempted  here  with  "Parsifal” 


of  course,  means  that  as  many  sons  and  many  years  ago  and  the  result  was 
’ _ , , . , , forbidding.  Orpheus,  Charon  and  Plato 

daughters  of  Ireland  who  cou  g in  conventional  “clawhammer”  cos- 

hall  got  in.  Several  hundred  were  left  ou  - (.ume;  Eurydice,  Proserpina  andi  a clas- 
side.  Mr.  McCormack’s  fame  as  an  opera  &;c  nymph  attired  according  to-  the 
singer  is  of  current  note,  and  he  had  on  period  of  the  American  Renaissance — 
the  programme  both  "Che  gelida  Monina,”  ji the  effect,  to  say  the  least,  is  ineon- 
from  Boh&me,”  and  “Salve  Dlmore,”  from  j gruous. 


(“Faust.”  ’Mr.  McCormack  sang  them  both, 
but  as  his  voice  has  grown  more  husky  In 
quality  than  of  yore,  he  brought  out  no  new 
message,  but  only  a warning.  Then  he  sang 
Liza  Lehmann’s  “Ah ! Moon  of  My  Delight,'1 
which,  too,  did  not  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  judicious. 

| Eut  when  Mr.  McCormack  sings  an  Irish 

1 ballad— that  is  a different  matter.  Irish 
balladry  is.  his  province,  and  what  he  lacks 
in  voice  he  here  makes  up  In  feeling.  He 
sang  several  ballads  last  night  and  should 
have  sung  more.  He  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Marie  Morelle,  a young  woman  whose 
voice  of  large  volume  did  not  always  stay 
close  to  the  pitch.  , She  sang  a number  of 
Irish  ballads,  including  "Shule  Agra,”  and 
“O’Donnell  Aboo,”  and  was  wildly  ap- 
plauded  as  a true  daughter  of  Erin. 

MB.  McCOBMACK  IN  CONCEBT.  | 


Irish  Tenor  Sings  Operatic  Arias  and  I 
Irish  Ballads  in  Carnegie  Hall.  ! 
in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  Mr.  John 
McCormack,  known  as  "the  Irish  tenor," 
Igave  a.  concert.  His  selections  ranged 
from  arias  in  opera  and  cantata  to  pop- 
ular Irish  songs. 

! Mr.  McCormack  opened  the  concert  with 
'Che  Gelida,  Manina,”  from  Mr.  Puccini’s 
ipera  "La  Boheme.”This  he  sang  smooth- 
y and  agreeably,  but  hardly  with  the  dra- 
natic  expression  it  demands.  However, 
t delighted  the  large  audience,  which  re- 
ailed  him  so  often  that  he  finally  re- 
ponded to  the  applause  with  "Drink  to 
He  Only  with  Thine  Eyes.”  Encores  were, 
n fact,  the  order  of  the  evening.  » 

The  tenor  was  assisted  by  Miss  Marie 
Marelle,  a balladist,  who  sang  success- 
fully “Shul  Agra,”  "For  the  Green”  and, 
(other  selections.  1 

J One  of  the  earliest  operas,  "Orfeo, 
yclept  ‘ia  fable  In  music,”  in  four  parts, 
land  composed  -by  Claudia  Monteverde,  who 
brought  It  out  in  Mantua  in  1607.  was  given 
in  oratorio  form  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  night  as  part  of  the  last  'con- 
cert of  the  season  in  that  house. 

Misses  Rita  Fornia,  Maria  Duchene  and 
.Anna  Case,  and  Messrs.  Well,  Witherspoon 


The  singers  acquitted-  themselves 

creditably,  Miss  Duchene  as  Sylvia, 

and  Mr.  Weil  as  Orpheus,  doing  ample 
justice  to  the  one  dramatic  episode  of 
the  work.  Mr.  Pasternack  conducted 

with  discretion. 

Preceding  the  performance  of  "Or- 
fe-d”  Miss-  Destinn  and  Mr.  Amata 

aroused  much  enthusiasm  with  several 
operatic  solos. 
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BS  PACKMANN’S  RECITAL. 

Said  to  Be  His  Last  Appearance  in 
This  City  "for  All  Time.” 

Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  the  Russian 
pianist,  gave  a recital  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  It  was  advertised  as 
his  “last  appearance  in  New  York  city  for 
al!  time.”  The  programme  comprised 
Mozart  s sonata  in  A major,  a Bach  violin 
gavotte  arranged  for  piano  by  Saint- 
Saens,  a group  of  Chopin  numbers,  of 
which  the  most  important  was  the  B flat 
minor  scherzo;  Mendelssohn’s  “Spinner- 
lied,  a minuet  by  Moszkowski,  and  two 
other  numbers,  one  the  Liszt  fantasia  on 
“Rigoletto.” 

Mr.  de  Pachmann ’s  last  recital  had 
characteristics  which  have  never  been 
absent  from  his  entertainments.  He 
talked,  scolded  the  audience,  made  faces, 
gesticulated  and  generally  distracted’ 
attention  from  the  real  business  of  the  day. 
Also  he  exhibited  once  more  those  peculiar 
qualities  which  have  made  publics  patient 
with  his  eccentricities.  His  touch  has 
never  lost  its  magic  nor  his  tone  its  lus- 
cious quality.  He  does  not  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  “readings,”  but  plays  usually 
according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment . 
But  he  can  make  ravishing  music  with  a 
1 lozart  sonata  and  turn  Chopin’s  “Bor-  i 
reused  in  the  cradle  song  of  the  most 
beautiiul  doll  that  ever  slept  on  a counter 
of  the  Bon  Marche. 


to  knoxy  that  she  -will  continuSTo  be  a 
pm  n,  member  of  the  company  in  the  next  season. 

j h ' Si  I'J  Other  new  singers  are  promised,  and  il  ls 

1 to  be  hoped  that  some  of  them  will  meet 

the  ideas  of  this  public  as  successfully 
The  season  of  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  as  Mme.  Matzenauer  has  met  them. 

Opera  House  began  on  November  13  The  statistics  of  the  season  present. 

the  usual  array  of  interesting  figures, 
and  continued  twenty-two  weeks.  In  The  fo„owing  lable  sh0wS  the  date  of  the  j 

that  time  thirty-four  operas  were  per-  fir8,  performance  of  each  opera  and  the 
formed.  Of  these  four  were  novelties,  number  of  representations  it  received 


to  wit,  "laabetanz, " “Le  I'onne  Curiose,” 
“Versiegelt”  a d “Mona. " The  most 
difficult  production  of  the  four  was  that 
of  “Le  Donne  C riose."  because  the  work 
presented  more  problems  in  stage  manage- 
ment and  musical  accuracy  th  n the 
others.  That  the  production  was  so 
admirable  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  for 
rejoicing  in  the  course  o ' a season  not 
' roliflo  in  moments  of  hi  - h exaltation. 

No  one  of  the  novelties  brought  to  the 
mtice'of  the  public  is  likely  to  ho  accepted 
as  a work  of  the  highest  importance.  By 
far  the  best,  of  them  was  “L>  Donne 
Curiose,”  an  opera  buffa  of  genuine  charm 
and  exquisitely  skilful  musical  treatment. 

1 1 is  unnecessary  now  to  eviev,  its  salient 
e cellences.  These  were  quite  suffi- 
< iently  discuss  d in  the  course  of  the 
season.  It  is  enough  to  say  now  that  an 
opera  which  combines  so  much  buoyancy) 
of  spirit,  so  much  elan  in  execution,  so| 
much  native  character  and  such  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  best  traditions  of 
the  Italian  lyric  stage  ought  to  retain  its 
place  in  the  repertory  of  the  theatre. 

The  production  of  Prof.  Parker's 
“Mona"  also  was  an  achievement  of  which 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  and  his  associates  may 
well  be  proud.  There  were  many  formida- 
ble difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the 
preparation  of  the  opera  for  the  public 
,md  they  were  overcome  with  patience 
rnd  judgment. 

With  the  artistic  questions  raised  by 
i he  disclosure  of  this  American  opera  we 
•eed  not  concern  ourselves  just  now. 
When  the  opera  is  restored  to  the  glare  of 
t he  footlights  next  season  it  will  furnish 
food  for  renewed  discussion.  Its  distin- 
guished composer,  proving  himself  to  be 
like  all  other  musical  persons,  is  aston- 
ished and  rismayed  by  the  fact  that,  his 
creation  was  not  hailed  by  critical  opin  >n 
as  the  revelation  of  a new  and  convincing 
gospel  in  art. 

This  species  of  astonishment  is  quite 
common.  All  makers  and  performers  of 
music  are  subject  to  it.  They  have  for 
centuries  shown  themselves  incapable  of 
thinking  it  possible  that  their  deeds  can 
be  less  than  perfect.  This  is  unfortunate, 
for  it  deprives  them  of  the  great  joy  of 
perceiving  that  the  world,  including  the 
professional  critic?,  has  aceotded  them 
very  high  praise  indeed. 

Prof.  Parker  should  have  been  aston- 
nished  not  to  find  that  the  commentators 
found  his  work  not  quite  perfect  but  that 
they  found  it  to  be  so  excellent.  It  was 
little  short  of  a triumph  for  an  entirely 
inexperienced  composer  for  the  theatre 
to  miss  by  so  narrow  a margin  creating  a 
very  effective  “drama  per  musiean." 

Only  an  opera  of  uncommon  inherent 
force  could  have  received  the  praise 
which  was  bestowed  upon  “Mona.”  It 
was  treated  much  more  approvingly  than 
the  “Elektra”  of  Richard  Strauss,  and  yet 
that  famous  musician  has  had  far  more 
experience  in  writing  for  the  stage  than 
Prof.  Parker  has.  Tt  was  praised  by  most 
critics  more  than  “Pell^as  et  MMisande." 
“Salome”  and  “The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West.”  And  in  spite  of  all  this  the  distin- 
guished composer  publicly  whimpers. 

The  indisputable  fact  remains  that  “Le 
Donne  Curiose"  was  the  principal  novelty 
of  the  Metropolitan  season.  A charming 
work  and  one  that  left  a distinctly  pleas- 
ing taste  in  the  mouth.  There  are  many 
old  comedies  quite  as  good  as  that  of 
Goldoni.  Let  us  hope  that  some  other 
composer  will  follow  the  lead  of  Wolf- 
Ferrari.  A good  opera  buffa  is  always  a 


in  the  course  of  the  season: 


Mate. 
Nov.  13. 

“ 13. 


Times. 


Opera. 

Alda 

KonljsUInder 

Girl  of  the  Golden  West..  . “ 1 

Tristan  und  Isoldt “ 1 

Lobetanz 

Madams  Butterfly “ • 

I-'aust  “ 

Gotterdammerunx 

Cavallerla  Rustlcana 

Pagliacci 

Lohengrin 

LaGloconda " 

Parsifal. 

ft  Trovalore 

La  Boheme Dee. 

Hansel  und  Gretel 

Tosca 

Armlde 

Orfeo “ 

Lucia 

Siegfried 

Le  Donne  Curlose Jan. 

La  Travlata... 

Rlgolctto " 

Versiegelt 

Arlane  et  Barbe  Bleu 

Das  Rheldgold Feb 

Die  Walkure.  . " 

Tannhauser 

OttUo " 21  4 

Bartered  Bride 23  2 

Die  Melstcrslnger Mar.  a 3 

Mona " 11  4 

Manon " 3,1  3 

Mixed  BUI April  » 

Italian  operas  were  in  the  lead.  They 
had  eighty-one  performances.  Operas 
in  German,  among  which  must  be  included 
t he  one  Bohemian  work  in  the  list,  nura- 
| bered  fifty-eight  performances.  French 
works  give  a total  of  thirteen  and  English 
four.  The  representation  of  composers 
was  distributed  as  follows: 


Composer.  No.  of  Operas.  Times. 

; Wagner 9 33 

Puccini 4 25 

Verdi 5 22 

j Humperdinck 2 14 

Leoncavallo t It 

Gluck 2 9 

Ponchielll .1 6 

Mascagni 1 6 

Wolf-Ferrarl 1 5 

Prof.  Parker  with  “Mona”  and  four 
performances  stands  next.  Then  come 
Donizette.  Gounod  and  Massenet  with  one 
opera  and  three  perforipanoes  each.  The 
tables  show  that  there  were  146  perform- 
ances, or  to  be  more  explicit,  evenings 
and  matinees  of  opera.  This  total  in- 
cludes all  the  special  representations 
given  outside  the  regular  list.  There 
were  many  extra  performances  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  some  for  benefits, 
but  still  more  frankly  for  profit.  Mr. 
Caruso  figured  largely  in  these  latter, 
though  there  were  occasions  in  which  the 
aid  of  Mme.  Tetrazzini  and  Mr.  Renaud 
was  summoned. 

The  double  bills  numbered  eleven. 
The  different  combinations  were  “Cava- 
leria  Rustioana”  and  “Pagliaooi,”  “Verl- 
siegelt"  and  “Pagliacci,"  “Hansel  und 
Gretel”  and  “Pagliacci,”  “Hansel  und 
Gretel”  and  “Cavalleria  Rustioana,”  and 
“Versiegelt”  and  “Orfeo.”  There  were 
three  performances  of  ballet  without 
opera  and  six  times  operas  were  associated 
with  ballets.  The  operas  thus  honored 
were  “Lobetanz,”  “Tosoa."  “La  Boheme,” 
“Orfeo.”  “Lucia"  and  “The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West.” 

The  operas  given  in  Brooklyn  were 
“Madame  Butterfly,”  “II  Trovatore," 
“Hansel  und  Gretel.”  “Cavalleria  Rusfi- 
eana,”  “Lobetanz,”  “Lohengrin.”'  “La 
; Bohbme,”  “Tannh&user,”  “Fa  st,"  “Rigo- 
let.to,”  “Pagliacci,”  “Siegfried,”  "Tosca,” 
j “Bartered  Bride,”  “Otello,”  “Konigs- 
kinder,”  “Alda”  and  “Die  Walkure.” 
The  total  was  seventeen  operas  and  six- 
teen performances.  In  Philadelphia  the 


Monteverdi’s  “Orfeo.” 

One  of  the  most-talked-of  musical  events- 
of  the  Roman  International  Exhibition  a 
year  ago  was  the  production  of  Claudio 
Monteverdi's  “Orfeo,”  composed  in  1607,  and 
the  first  work  of  Importance  in  the  history 
of  opera,  excepting  those  of  Perl  and  Cac- 
cini  a few  years  earlier.  Last  night  at  thej 
Metropolitan’s  final  Sunday  night  concert 
the  experiment  was  tried  of  giving  the 
work  in  oratorio  form  and  in  English, 
translation  of  the  text  having  been  made  by 
Charles  Henry  Mcitzer.  The  size  of  the 
audience  that  attmded  was  fully  as  large 
ns  though  Caruso  bad  been  singing,  though 
whether  “Orfeo”  itself  was  the  attraction 
or  the  fact  than  the  concert  was  the  last  of 
the  season  caniu.t  be  answered  with  cer- 
tainty. The  ,voik  had  been  carefully  re- 
hearsed by  Josef  Pasternack  and  chorus- 
master  Giulio  Setti,  and  the  soloists  were 
Rita  Fornia.  Anna  Case.  Mme.  Duchflne, 
Herbert  Witherspoon,  Hermann  Weil,  and 
Basil  Ruysdael. 

Scored  originally  for  such.,  obsolete  in- 
struments as  a double  harp,  chltarroni,  or- 
gani  di  legno,  wooden  horns,  viole  da  gam- 
ba,  a regale  or  small  folding  organ,  and 
'Several  others,  it  was  necessary  to  revamp 
the  instrumentation  of  the  opera  to  make 
it  practical  for  modern  orchestra.  This 
was  done  by  the  Italian  composer  Giacomo 
Oreficc.  It  is  quite  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  “Orfeo”  heard  last  night  was  a very 
different  sounding  affair  from  what  it  had 
been  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Besides, 
much  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  opera  is 
necessarily  lost  in  treating  it  in  oratorio 
fashion,  insignificant  as  may  be  the  element 
of  dramati-t  action  in  the  piece.  However, 
in  spite  of  both  these  disadvantages,  the  mu- 
sic is  interesting.  It  was  Monteverdi  who 
first  saw  the  advisability  and  the  dramatic 
consistency  of  melody  in  opera  in  contrast 
to  its  Florentine  inventors,  who  prided 
themselves  on  their  “noble  contempt”  for 
melody.  There  is  not  a little  melody  in 
“Orfeo,”  some  of  it  quite  charming  and  at 
times  almost  suggestive  of  Gluck.  To  mod- 
ern ears  much  of  this  music  with  its  Gre- 
gorian effects  and  its  ecclesiastical  cadences 
naturally  grows  monotonous  after  a while, 
though  there  are  several  passages  that 
sound  distinctly  in  advance  of  their  time 
and  that  might  almost  have  been  composed 
by  Gluck  and  Handel.  There  are  some  in- 
| teresting  orchestral  touches  that  seem  to 
J foreshadow  modern  devices  for  the  height- 
| ening  of  dramatic  effect,  and  one  even  find3 
I certain  characteristic  instruments  used  to 
support  the  voices  of  certain  characters. 
Here  and  there  the  orchestra  accentuates 
the  emotional  significance  of  various  words 
in  quite  a striking  fashion.  The  choruses, 

- while  not  polyphonic,  are  obviously  an  out- 
growth of  the  madrigals  of  the  time. 

The  work  of  the  chorus  and  the  individual 
singers  was  excellent,  on  the  whole,  and 
Mr.  Pasternack  conducted  the  orchestra 
post  effectively.  The  opera  was  preceded 
by  a miscellaneous  concert  in  which  Mme. 
Destinn  and  Mr.  Amato  sang. 


often  with  cacophonous  rerfulflKtb 

would  have  given  points  to  Richard  Straus 
Tt  cannot  be  said  that  the  Pierian  .Sodali 
even  now  surpasses  its  neighbor  across  t 
Charles  River  bridge;  but  it  shows  pro 
ress,  and,  who  knows,  in  thirty  years  mo 
even  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  m: 
have  to  hide  its  diminished  head. 

Tha  big  ballroom  of  the  Astor  was  nea 
ly  filled  with  Harvard  ,men  and  thf 
friends  of  both  sexes,  and  well-deserv 
tributes  were  paid  to  the  two  conduetc 
and  to  the  trombone  soloist,  Modeste  E 
gene  Alloo,  who  played  a Sax  instrumei 
perfected  by  himself,  which  unites  the  ton 
advantages  of  the  old  slide  trombone  wl 
the  agility  and  the  chromatic  possibiliti 
of  the  ordinary  thred-valve  instrumer 
He  certainly  did  wonders  with  what  seen 
destined  to  be  the  trombone  of  the  futur 
The  composition  he  played  would  gain  1 
condensation. 


People’s  Sypiphony  Orchestra.^ 

Mr.  Franz  X.  Arens  must  have  been  grat 
fied  when,  on  taking  his  place  on  the  coi  | 
ductor’s  stand  yesterday  afternoon,  he  Ba 
the  large  audience  which  had  gathered  1 
attend  the  last  concert  of  the  People 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  programme  w; 
one  to  conjure  with,  consisting,  as  it  di 
of  selections  from  sdperal  of  Wagner’s  oi 
eras,  early  and  late;  and  these  pieces  wei 
interpreted  with  his  usual  skill,  feelir 
for  melody,  and  dramatic  climax  by  M 
Arens,  who  also  talked  to  the  audiem 
about  the  pieces  chosen,  lucidly  and  er 
tertainjngly.  The  season,  notwithstandin 
so  many  counter-attractions,  has  been 
successful  one,  as  it  tfeserved  to  be.  


Claudio  Monteverde’s  “Orfeo' 
Given  in  Concert  Form  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 


VERY  ANCIENT  NOVELTY 


Changes  Made  in  the  Score  t( 
Suit  It  to  Needs  of  Stage 
To-dav. 


delight. 

The  one  serious  Italian  opera  made  ! company  gave  ten  operas  in  nina  par 
known  to  the  Metropolitan  stage  was  i formances. 
introduced  by  the  Philadelphia-Chicago 

t company  and  is  therefore  not  a subject 
«Tor  consideration  in  a retrospect  of  the 
nl-egular  season.  “The  Jewels  of  the 
[Madonna"  will  doubtless  be  heard  here 
i again,  although  it  is  said  that  the  work 
will  probably  not  be  taken  up  by  the  local 
organization.  In  that  case,  however, 

Mr.  Dippel  will  without  doubt  offer  us 
further  opportunities  to  hear  it  when  he 
brings  his  welcome  visitors  across  New  j| 


The  season’s  activities  in  this  city  were 
increased  by  the  visits  of  the  Philadelphia- 
Chicago  opera  Company,  which  gave  six 
performances  as  follows:  “Carmen.”  Feb- 
ruary 13,  once;  “Cendrillon,  ” February  20, 
once;  “Secret  of  Suzanne”  and  “Juggler  of 
Notre  Dame,”  February  27.  once;  “The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna,  ” March  5,  twice, 
and  “Thais,”  March  12.  .once. 

Much  instruction  may  be  drawn  from 
these  statistics,  but  still  more  from  the 


Jersey  next  winter.  ! statement  officially  given  out  by  Mr. 

Mr."  Gatti-Casazza  had  the  good  fortune  ! Gatti  Casazza  not  long  before  the  close  of 
to  introduce  to  this  public  one  singer  of  the  season,  to  the  effect  that  there  would 
impressive  personality  in  Mme.  Matze-  * be  no  deficit.  This  achievement  must  be 
nau*r.  Her  addition  to  the  company  set  down  as  historical.  The  disposition 
was  one  of  real  importance.  Her  impos- ! f a seaf°“  of  magnitude  without 

ing  impersonations  of  Orfeo.  Waltraute  ^ j°ss  must  be  credited  to  great  cleverness 


and  Kvndry  will  long  be  cherished  in  the 


in  the  offering  of  the  attractive  features  of 


ZJ:r  ' , ] the  repertoire  and  company, 

memories  of  operagoers.  It  is  a pleasure 


“Orfeo”  at  the  Metropolitan. 

Kuridice  Rita  Fornb  | 

Music 1 

Sylvia 1 Maria  Duchent , 

Proserpina  J 

Nymph , Anna  Cast 

Orfeo Hermann  Wet! 

Pluto ; Herbert  Witherspoon 

Charon Basil  ltuysdae! 

Shepherd Anna  Ca$c 

At  the  final  concert  of  the  season  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening 
an  experiment  was  tried  which  had  some 
elements  of  interest.  This  was  the  pro- 
duction in  concert  form  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  Claudio  Monteverde's  “Orfeo” 
recently  made  for  Italian  revivals  by 
Prof.  Giacomo  Orefice  The  work,  writ- 
ten to  text  by  Alessandro  Striggio,  was 
first  performed  at  the  court  of  Mantua  on 
February  24,  1607,  and  a score  was  pub- 
lished two  years  later. 

This  score  contained  the  voice  parts, 
together  with  a thorough  bass  accompani- 
ment and  the  instrumental  ritornelli 
and  dances.  Modern  commentators  have 
been  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  com- 
poser ever  wrote  out  the  instrumental 
parts  of  the  voice  accompaniment  s or 
left  them  to  be  improvised  by  the  play  ers 
somewhat  in  the  style  later  practised  by 
Bottesini  and  Dragonetti. 

At  any  rate  the  score  prepared  by  Prof. 
Orefice  has  taken  the  modern  orohestra 
into  acooimt  and  utilized  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  imitate  what  must  have  been 
the  effects  produced  by  the  carrying 
out  of  Monteverde’s  intentions.  The 
oomposer's  idea,  as  indicated  in  his  score, 
was  to  have  certain  characters  accom- 
panied by  certain  groups  of  instruments* 
Trombones,  for  instance,  were  to  sup- 
port the  voice  of  Pluto.  This  plan  Prof. 
Orefice  has  imitated  by  bringing  forward 
the  instrumental  tints  required,  but  he 
has  of  course  not  sacrificed  altogether  * 
The  resources  of  rich  harmony  to  be 
obtained  by  modern  methods  of  orches- 
tration. 

In  arranging  the  opera  for  revival 
self.  * certain  cuts  have  been  made  and  students 

The  writer  of  these  words  occupied,  some  of  operatic  history  will  miss  chiefly  the 
four  decades  ago,  the  dignified  and  honor-  famous  duet  for  Orfeo  and  Apollo.  “Saliam 

able  position  of  solo  violoncellist  to  this  cantando,”  in  which  thesecular  imitation 
uoie  puBinou  . . ,,  of  the  florid  chant  of  the  church  reveals 

same  Pierian  Sodality,  yet  he  frankly  con-  itself  quite  clearly  as  the  earliest  form  of 
fesses  that  in  those  good  old  times  Har-  operatic  eolorature.  But  in  the  new 
vard's  student  orchestra  did  not  play  near-  version  of  “Orfeo”  the  fifth  act  is  omitted 

ly  as  well  as  its  present-daj  successor.  We  ihe  distribution  of  voices  does  not. 
used  to  wrestle  with  the  simplest  of  thei  precisely  follow  that  which  was  heard  by 
Haydn  symphonies — our  most  ambitious  ef-  the  Mantuans  of  1607.  The  title  rdle  of 

, — ^ — — 1 the  opera  is  given  in  the  modern  version 

to  a barytone  and  was  sung  last  night  by 
Heymarm  Wall I.  In  the  original  per- 


Pierian  Sodality  of  Harvard. 

The  process  of  bringing  coal  to  Newcastle 
continues  merrily.  From  all  parts  of  the 
world,  as  far  west  as  Minneapolis,  as  far 
east  as  London— nay,  Athens  and  St.  Peters- 
burg— come  the  ships  with  bands  on  board 
to  regale  New  Yorkers  with  orchestral 
music.  The  latest  adventurer  is  the  Pierian 
Sodality  of  Harvard,  venerable  in  years, 
youthful  in  makeup,  which  came  to  town 
yesterday  and  gave  a concert  at  the  Hotel 
Astor.  The  orchestra  of  the  Sodality  is 
made  up  of  some  fifty  players,  mostly  un- 
dergraduates, though  a few  graduates  of  the 
dim  past  (1905  and  even  1503)  are  also  rep- 
resented on  the  list.  For  a few  of  the  less 
cultivated  wind  instruments  members  of  the 
Metropolitan's  orchestra  had  to  be  engaged 
for  yesterday’s  concert,  which  was  under 
! the  direction  of  Lloyd  Gould  del  Castillo, 
j who  conducted  MacDowell’s  “The  Saracens” 
and  the  beautiful  “Alda”  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s  third  symphony;  and  P.  G. 
Clapp,  who  conducted  a Dramatic  Poem  for 
trombone  and  orchestra,  composed  by  him-j 


ormaxj  l this  rile  was 

y“n»K  Mcrontine  male  sopra 

laUh  O'wlbprtB,  a pupil  of  Giiiiio  - _ - 

fan1 ions  ^roifiposer  of  “Euridic*.  »w 
■r«!ll  inthor  of  the  revolutionary  vocal  treatise 

s!l«!Kj.  "Nuove  Muslche.”  . , 

•ywt.  Gnalberto  was  in  the  service  of  the 
<u  | j> 1 1 L:*'  of  Tuscany  and  was  lent  to  the 
1 ' i.  Vlauluan  court  for  fifteen  days  in  the ; 
arniyal  season  at  the  request  of  lerdi-  ; 
land  Genznga. 

Aside  from  this  important  alteration 
he  parts  in  last  night’s  presentation  were 
ung  practically  as  they  were  in  the  orig- 
ual.  Pluto  and  Charon  have  been  bass 
>arts  ever  since  they  were  adopted  by 
he  lyric  stage  and  the  remaining  parts 
rere  properly  allotted  to  high  voices, 
’he  use  of  the  barytone  is  compsjjatively 
nodern.  It  began* in  the  time  of  Barueau 
nd  the  first  really  big  "barytone  role  ever 
written  was  Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni.  But 
or  the  modern  taste  the  use  of  this  voice 
or  the  music  of  Orfeo  is  grateful. 

For  the  rest  it  need  Only  be  said  at  this 
ime  that  the  opera  suffered  greatly  from 
eing  given  as  an  oratorio.  It  has  little 
inovement  in  the  music  and  needs  the 
icture  and  the  action  to  make  it  interest- 
lg  even  as  a historical  exhibit.  The 
iusic  consists  wholly  of  primitive  recita- 
ive,  rising  occasionally  into  sustained  half 
lelodic  arioso,  choruses  in  real  parts, 
istrumental  interludes  (called  ritornelli) 
nd  dances. 

The  importance  of  Monteverde  is  some- 
ling  which  can  be  understood  only  by 
lie  student  of  musical  history.  He  was 
creator  and  innovator  of  real  genius 
nd  it  was  in  his  hands  that  the  newly 
3U nd  materials  of  opera,  first  publicly 
avealed  in  3600,  took  definite  shape  and 
ssumed  a clear  musical  purpose. 

But  a discussion  if  this  is  not  required 
lis  morning.  It  remains  only  to  say 
uat  the  auaienoe  received  the  singing 
f the  opera  with  respectful  attention, 
nd  that  the  artists  engaged  in  the  per- 
irmance  discharged  their  duties  with 
incerity.  The  opera  was  sung  in  Eng- 
s'!, the  translation  having  been  made 
ir  this  performance  by  Charles  Henry 
[eltzer.  Previous  to  the  “Orfeo”  there 
as  a short  concert  programme  with  Mme. 
estinn  and  Mr.  Amato  as  soloists. 


,ui 
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HARVARD  ORCHESTRA. 


n Ambitions  Concert  Given  In  the 
Hotel  Aator  Ballroom. 

The  Harvard  Orchestra,  which  is  main- 
lined by  the  ancient  Pierian  Sodality  of 
arvard  University,  came  to  town  yester- 
ay  and  gave  a concert  in  the  ballroom  of 
Hotel  Astor.  The  orchestra  has  ten 
rst  violins,  nine  seconds, . seven  violas, 
ve  ’cellos  and  three  double  basses.  The 
ind  department  comprises  three  flutes, 
n oboe,  a.  bassoon,  two  horns,  three  trum- 
ets,  two  trombones,  a tuba,  and  the  neces- 
arv  percussion  players.  For  the  requlre- 
lehts  of  vesterday’s  programme  some 
i en  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
irchestra  were  added  to  the  list. 

The  orchestra  is  the  only  institution  of  its 
ind  among  the  Eastern  colleges,  and  for 
hat  reason  deserves  encouragement.  It  is 
ood  to  see  college  men,  who  have  not  a 
erv  good  name  inHhe  world  of  art,  arid 
ulture,  faking  up  serious  music  and  trying 
> advance  beyond  the  silly  glee,  mandolin 
..nd  banjo  club  stage.  But  tn  order  to 
libtain  the  sort  of  recognition  from  alumni 
eallv  essential  to  the  permanence  of  suon 
n enterprise  the  young  men  ought  not  to 
e toojambitlous. 

The  programme  of  yesterday’s  concert 
onststed  of  two  fragments  from  the  “Song 
f Roland"  by  MaoDowall,  a "dramatic 
oem"  for  trombone  and  orchestra,  oom- 
osed  and  oonducted  by  P.  G.  Clapp  of  the 
lass  of  1900,  a formr  conductor  of  the 
rchostra,  and  Rlmsky-ICorsakow’s  third 
vmphony,  C major,  which  was  set  down 
or  a first  performance  in  this  country. 

The  music  was  all  too  difficult  for  the 
ech ideal  skill  of  the  young  orchestra,  and 
msequently  the  Impression  given  by  the 
oncert  was  not  what  it  might  have  been 
ad  the  youthful  conductor,  Lloyd  G.  del 
astiilo,  who  has  not  finished  his  "soph" 
ear,  kept  his  men  to  music  which  they 
quid  have  performed  with  facility. 

ft  t rut  14  i o 
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|tii  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  j 

Ihe  cultivation  of  choral  music  pro 
?ds  m this  city  in  the  face  of  some  dis 
- f agement.  There  are  not  a few  active 

> I earnest  bodies  of  choral  singers 
"*  ar  dltl°n1  to  those  Perennial  Geman 
ineties  which  m the  retreat  of  their 
ibhouses  unite  musical  performance 
! h socia!  festivity.  The  MacDowell 
brus  is  one  of  the  organizations  which 
1 ';e  a f ranlf  aPPeal  for  public  patronage 
he  second  concert  of  its  season,  which 
<k  place  last  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall 
i attended  by  an  audience  of  on  v 
I e rate  size.  This  ought  not  to  be 
case  m view  of  the  interesting  enter! 
orients  winch  this  choir  has  already 
red.  The  concert  of  last  evening  whs 
mged  with  a view  to  popularity,  but 
should  not  have  invited  people  to  srnl 
,.y.  Possibly  the 
(iridij  [fence,  but  it  usually  is  an 


"i 

orf  . , " — nad  some 

■fence,  but  it  usually  i8  an  exc™e 
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i#[  he  programme  arranged 
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indler  the  conductor  of  the  chW’ 
m with  a group  of  five  old 
»■  Ml»“" 


the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  which  has 
flourished  for  nearly  half  a century  as  a 
private  organization  and  only  recently 
emerged  into  public  activity,  sang  three 
numbers  composed  for  it  by  Edward 
MacDowell.  who  was  at  one  time  its  con- 
ductor. ■ 

The  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  a male  chorus  ought 
to  be.  Not  absolutely  perfect  in  the  mat- 
ter of  balance  of  parts,  it  sings  with 
a fine  quality  of  tone,  with  invigorating 
rhythmic  life,  with  precision  and  virile 
boldness.  The  compositions  of  the  late 
Mr.  MacDowell  were  rather  thin  material 
and  perhaps  did  not  exhibit  the  choir 
at  its  best,  but  made  an  excellent  impres- 
sion and  was  warmly  applauded. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  programme 
there  were  numbers  by  Hugo  Wolf,  D’lndy, 
Charpentier,  Chabrier  and  others,  and 
the  aid  of  Eleanor  Cochrane,  soprano, 
and  Albert  Quesnel,  tenor,  was  required 
in  some  of  them.  On  the  whole  the 
MacDowell  chorus  sang  fairly  well,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that  at  times  the 
sopranos  were  a little  shrill  and  the  basses 
a trifle  too  ponderous. 

THE  MacDQWELL  CHORUS. 

A Concert  Given  in  Co-operation 
with  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club. 

The  MacDowell  Chorus,  under  Mikurt 
Schindler's  direction,  felt  called  upon  to 
give  an  extra  concert  besides  the  two 
which  were  expected  to  constitute  its  reg- 
ular season's  work,  and  this  extra  con- 
cert was  given  last  evening  In  Carnegie 
Hall.  Assistance  was  given  by  the  Men- 
delssohn Glee  Club,  which  sang  some 
choruses  composed  for  it  by  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell when  he  was  the  conductor  of  the 
club.  Mr.  Schindler’s  chorus  sang  a 
series  of  English  madrigals  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  golden  age  of  Eng- 
lish music,  by  Benet,  Bateson,  Farmer, 
and  Morley,  and  a “ round.”  These  gay 
little  choruses  were  admirably  sung. 
There  was  other  and  more  serious  music— 
Hugo  Wolf's  arrangement  for  chorus 
of  his  solo  ballad,  “ Der  Feuerreiter,” 
d'lndy's  “ Sur  la  Mer,”  songs  by  Char- 
pentier, Paladilhe,  Perilhou,  and  the 
” Epithalaniium  ” poem,  Chabrier’s  opera 
of  “ Gwendoline,”  given  earlier  in  tlie 
season.  Following  MacDowell's  male 
choruses  was  his  eight-part  Bacarolle 
for  mixed  voices. 

The  MacDowell  Chorus  maintained,  and 
more  than  maintained  the  reputation  it 
has  made  for  good  singing— its  freshness, 
.buoyancy  and  energy.  Its  excellence  of 
attack,  its  volume.  Its  clearness.  Its 
(male  choirs  are  not  quite  equally  balanced 
because  of  deficiency  of  tenors,  but  the 
tenors  were  by  no  means  inaudible.  Vin- 
Jcent  d’lndy’s  chorus  “ Sur  la  Mer,”  witli 
solo  for  soprano,  sung  by  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Cochran,  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
numbers  of  the  programme;  music  that 
is  full  of  mood,  full  of  striking  effects 
of  vocal  color,  rich  in  harmonization. 

The  Mendelsoolin  Glee  Club  aroused 
greater  enthusiasm  than  the  chorus.  Its 
singing  under  the  direction  of  Clarence  j 
Dickinson  was  of  splendid  vigor,  balance, 
and  precision;  the  voices  are  not  numer- 
ous, but  they  are  excellent  in  quality,  and 
the  chorus  has  been  brought  by  training 
to  a point  of  great  finish.  The  part  1 
songs  by  MacDowell  are  by  no  means  j 
among  the  best  of  his  compositions;  in 
! fact  the  musical  ideas  in  them  are  spread 
I pretty  thin.  The  “ War  Song,”  which 
j utilizes  some  rather  \ cheap  effects, 
aroused  enthusiasm,  and  was  repeated. 

I The  Barcarolle  for  eight  part  chorus  is 
1 considerably  richer  in  substance.  Mr. 
Carl  Dies  played  piano  accompaniments 
for  several  of  the  compositions  with 
great  skill.  Mr.  Albert  Quesnal  sang  a 
solo  in  Char'pen tier’s  ” Chant  du  Mule- 
tier,”  and  in  the  “ Epithalaniium  ” from 
“ Gwendoline  ” the  solos  were  sung  by 
Mrs  Idalla  Ide  and  Messrs.  Quesnal  and 
Deiamothe-Chnstin. 

iviacuoweH’s  Chorus  ancT  the 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club. 

Though  the  opera  season  is  no  more  the 
World  of  concert  is  still  very  much  alive, 
and  last  night,  despite  the  rainy  weather, 
an  audience  of  ample  size  heard  in  Carnegie 
Hall  a concert  of  somewhat  unusual  char- 
acter. In  this  one  of  the  city’s  youngest 
musical  organizations,  the  MacDowell 
Chorus,  was  assisted  by  one  its  oldest,  the 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club. 

It  was  an  occasion  of  more  than  ordinary 
note  in  that  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club 
rarely  appears  in  public,  so  that  to  the 
general  concertgoers  its  existence  is  largely 
a name.  From  last  night’s  appearance  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  condition  will  become 
;one  of  the  past,  for  the  organization  proved 
itself  of  unusual  merit,  sin.ging  with  ad- 
mirable strength  and  resonance  of  tone, 
with  unison  and  fine  spirit. 

The  parts,  too,  were  well  balanced,  ex- 
cept that  perhaps  the  first  basses  seemed  a 
trifle  weak.  The  club  sang  three  numbers 
under  the  direction  of  its  leader,  Clarence 
jDickenson— “The  Crusaders,”  a “Cradle 
[Song”  and  a “War  Song,”  all  by  Edward 
A.  MaoDoweil,  who  when  conductor  of  the 
| elub  had  written  them  for  the  organiza- 
tion. The  three  songs  were  given  as  a 
'tribute  of  love,  and  given  as  such  a tribute 
should  be  given,  with  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding. The  audience  refused  to  be 
satisfied  until  it  had  forced  a repetition  of 
the  “War  Song.” 

| The  MacDowell  chorus,  under  Kurt 
['Schindler's  direction,  opened  the  pro- 
gramme with  five  old  English  madrigals 
and  a round,  “Let’s  Have  a Peal.”  Espe- 
cially effectively  sung  was  John  Farmer’/ 

I “To  Take  the  Air  a Bonnie  Lass  W? 


Walking,”  the  chorus  displi 
usually  good  tone,  which  ; 
the  time  when  it  will  be 
welded  into  a unit,  some 


lying  spirit  and 
irgued  well  for 
more  perfectly 
of  the  singing 


being  still  a bit  ragged.  Then  came  Mac- 
Doyell's  “Barcarolle," 

In  the  second  part  the  full  chorus  sang 
jnost  effectively  Hugo  Wolf's  “Der  Feuer- 
Reiter"  and  the  Bridal  Chorus  from  Chab- 
jrier's  “Gwendoline.”  A good  word  should 
jbe  said  for  Albert  Quesnel’s  singing  of 
Icharpentler’s  “Chant  du  Muletier”  and 
also  for  the  work  of  the  chorus  in  Vincent 
A’lndy's  characteristic  "Sur  la  Mer.’ 

Jt  r :'J  ~ ' :]  - } 

THE  MANNES  RECITAL. 


Aside  from  the  sonata  the  best  things  on 
the  programme  were  the  Chopin  F minor 
Fantasie  and  B major  nocturne  and  Busoni’s 
magnificent  piano  transcription  of  Bach’s 
“Chaconne.”  Pedantic  objection  to  the  con-  [ 
trary  notwithstanding,  the  “Chaconne”  j 
seems  actually  a greater  work  in  Busoni’s  j 
superb  revision  than  its  original  shape  for  , 
violin  alone.  Miss  Cottlow  played  it  in-  J 
(spiringly. 


Pirst  Performance  of  a New  Sonata 
by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason. 

The  second  afternoon  recital  of  misio 
for  violin  and  piano  in  the  series  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  David  Mannes  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Rumford  Hall.  The 
[programme  comprised  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason’s  sonata  in  G.  a recitative  and 
I adagio  by  Wolf -Ferrari  and  Reger’s 
j “Suite  in  the  Old  Style.”  Mr.  Mason’s, 
composition,  which  is  still  in  manuscript, 
[Was  performed  for  the  first  time. 

The  work  is  in  three  movements,  an 
allegro  moderato.  an  andante  and  aln 
allegro  vivace.  It  is  interesting  ana 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a welcome  add 
ition  to  the  list  of  compositions  in  the 
itiorx  o the  list  of  compositions  in  the 
chamber  music  field  made  by  American 
musicians.  The  first  movement  is  es- 
pecially excellent.  It  has  much  breadth 
I of  character,  melodic  richness  and  dignity 
and  abundant  writing  of  a most  grateful 
j character  for  both  instruments. 

The  second  movement  resembles  the 
first  in  the  general  style  of  its  thematic 
material,  but  has  the  essential  contrasts 
in  outward  manner.  It  is  a strongly 
conceived  movement,  with  real  feeling 
and  firm  design.  The  last  movement 
is  the  least  successful  of  the  three,  but 
its  lighter  and  more  brilliant  character 
makes  it  pleasing  as  a relief  after  the 
fervent  expression  of  the  other  two. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes  played  the  sonata 
admirably. 

The  Wolf-Ferrari  bit  was  by  no  means 
important.  It  has  a oertain  individuality 
of  style,  but  it  contains  not  a little  writing 
for  the  violin  in  which  the  phrases  are 
I far  from  congenial  to  the  nature  of  the 
'instrument.  Mr.  Mannes  labored  honestly 
with  these  but  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  make  them  sound  well.  There  was  an 
audience  of  good  size  and  Mr.  Mason, 
who  was  present,  received  plenty  of 
applause  for  his  sonata.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mannes  are  doing  most  commendable 
'work  in  their  chosen  field  and  deserve 
[public  patronage. 
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MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 


french  opera  at  lyric 

Despite  Orchestra  Blare,  Singers 
Evoke  Praise  in  “Le  Trouvere.” 

The  French  Grand  Opera  Company  of 
New  Orleans,  which  has  had  a long  and 
honorable  history,  opened  a week’s  engage- 
ment last  night  at  the  Lyric  Theatre.  The 
size  and  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  argued 
for  a happier  lot  than  was  that  of  the  com- 
pany at  its  last  New  York  appearance, 
which  occurred  at  the  Casino  in  1904.  It 
was  perhaps  unfortunate  that  Director 
jules  LayroIIe  should  have  chosen  for  his 
opening  opera  “Le  Trouvere,”  which  is 
French  for  “II  Trovatore.”  New  York  au- 
diences are  somewhat  familiar  with  “Tro- 
vatore,” both  through  the  graces  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  barrel  organ.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  last  night’s  revelation 
opened  no  new  doors  in  the  understanding 
of  the  work.  It  was  chiefly  noteworthy 
for  the  volume  of  noise  that  issued  from  , 
the  orchestra,  a veritable  surge  of  at  times 
misplaced  sounds,  against  which  the  sing- 
ers struggled  valiantly.  Conductor  Paul  I 
Kochs  seemed  determined  that  every  blare 
there  was  in  his  trumpets  should  come  out 
—and  it  did.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the  or- 
chestra went,  the  performance  vied  in 
strenuoslty  with  any  that  might  be  heard 
in  the  minor  Italian  theatres.  France 
surely  beat  Italy  at  its  own  game. 

As  for  the  singers,  the  principals,  good 
or  bad,  had,  naturally,  excellent  voices. 
This  applied  especially  to  the  Maurice  of 
Mr.  Granier,  the  De  Luna  of  Mr.  Closset 
and  the  Azucena  of  Mme.  Fierene.  But, 
compelled  by  the  waves  of  enthusiasm 
emanating  from  the  orchestra,  these  sing- 
ers had  to  sing  their  loudest,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  canons  of  French  art,  and  the 
results  were  not  always  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing. Their  efforts,  however,  won  abundant 
applause,  and  the  finale  of  the  first  act  had 
to  be  repeated. 

To-night’S  performance  will  probably  find 
the  company  more  in  its  element,  as  the 
opera  is  “Faust,”  with  the  seldom  heard 
j heard  “Walpurgts  Night”  scene  included. 
Last  night  showed  one  thing  most  effec- 
j tively— that  the  artists  are  all  well  versed 
1 in  French  diction,  which  fact  will  probably 
prove  of  value  in  the  Gounod  work.  This 
was  the  cast  of  “Le  Trouvere”: 


Augusta  Cottlow’s  Recital. 


; Manrico  

t a • Count  de  Luna. 

It  is  something  like  two  or  three  year  Fernand 


M.  Granier 

M.  Closset 

• M.  Silvestre 

since  concert-goers  in  this  city  have  ha<  ^ Messenger Bternod 

TvUiz  Dubois 

the  good  fortune  to  hear  Augusta  Cottloij  A Gypsy m.  Avenleres 

the  young  and  highly-gifted  American  piaij  Leonora  .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .* .' .' .*.' .'Mme'. ’’ Befum/m 

1st.  She  has  been  back  from  her  Europea  Anes  ; Mme.  Silvestre 

visit  since  last  summer,  but  it  was  not  until  ...  nD,  r-  « hi O nnCDi  UCDC 
yesterday  afternoon  that  she  played  in  New  NEW  UrvLEANS  OPERA  HERE. 
York.  She  gave  a recital  at  the  Belasco 

Theatre,  and  was  very  warmly  greeted  by  ^ GPens  a Season  with  Le  Trou- 
an  audience  of  good  size.  vere  ” by  Verdi,  Sung  In  French. 

Miss  Cottlow  was  an  exceptionally  tal-  It  Is  a good  many  years  since  the 
ented  artist  when  she  went  abroad,  and  French  Opera  Company  of  New  Orleans 
she  has  further  matured  and  improved  ^as  visited  New  York  to  give  the  me- 
generally  since  that  time.  Her  playing  has  tr°P°lls  a taste  of  °Pera-  The  personnel 

_ opera  company,  ~ 


assurance,  poise,  and  finish,  and  while  it 


changes,  but  the  opera  company,  its 

- . ,,  , method,  its  style,  its  conceptions  of  sing- 

1s  refined  and  polished,  it  is  also  vitalized  lng.  and  aotIng_  g0  on  forever  unthanSed. 

by  emphatic  temperamental  qualities.  It  has 
a breadth  and  forcefulness  that  are  posi- 
tively virile  at  Times,  but  it  has  poetry,  too. 

Technically  Miss  Dottlow’s  equipment  qould 
scarcely  be  bettered. 

One  Is  always  sure  of  some  MacDowell 


The  company  qow  on  a visit  to  New  York 
made  its  first  appearance  last  evening 
at  the  Lyric  Theatre.  The  opera  was  j 
Verdi’s  “ I!  Trovatore,”  and  as  it  was  ) 
sung  in  French  it  appeared  upon  the 
bill,  properly,  as  " Le  Trouvere.” 

The  performance  m some  respects  was 


music  when  Miss  Cottlow  gives  a recital,  modest.  Thus,  it  made  no  pretensions  In  , 

, ..  , . scenic  outfit;  the  scenery  laid  no  claims! 

lor  the  works  of  the  greatest  American  to  picturesqueness  or  brilliancy.  The  size 
composer  have  no  stancher  supporter.  Yes-  and  volume  of  the  chorus  and  the  nrches- 
, .......  , tra  were  limited,  with  more  or  less  ap-, 

terday  she  gave  the  position  of  honor  on  her  | pfopriateness,  by  the  size  of  the  theatre 

and  the  accommodations  at  their  disposal;' 
and  perhaps  by  other  causes.  But  the 
voices  of  the  principal  singers  were  lim- 
ited by  no  such  considerations.  They 
were  stentorian,  all  of  them;  they  would 
have  filled  the  Hippodrome,  the  Madison 
Square  Garden.  There  has  been  oppor- 
tunity in  the  past  to  observe  that  New  ! 
Orleans  evidently  likes  its  singing  loud;' 
and  there  was  every  confirmation  of  it- 
last  evening.  In  action,  too,  there  was 
all  the  intensity  of  the  most  conventional 


programme  to  MacDowell’s  “Norse”  sona- 
ta, one  of  his  greatest  achievements,  but  one 
with  which  the  general  public  is  unfamiliar, 
simply  because  of  the  laziness  or  stubborn- 
ness of  most  pianists  who  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  give  the  MacDowell  sonatas  the 
attention  they  deserve.  These  works  will 
have  their  day,  however,  and  when  they 
do  they  will  be  found  to  be,  with  a very  operatic  style,  "with  as  little  as  poss 


of  natural,  human  suggestion  or  ef 
restraint.  It  is  thus  clear  that  “ Le  Trou- 


few  exceptions,  the  greatest  sonatas  since 
Beethoven,  abounding  in  new  and  beautiful  I vere  ” was  presented  with  nil  the  robust- 
| melodic  and  harmonic  ideas.  Miss  Cottlow  | 
played  the  “Norse”  superbly  yesterday  to  sets  from  its  interpreters,  and  that  make 

tho  v. v , opera  flourish  in  New  Orleans. 

the  delight  of  her  hearers.  It  Is  not  al-  | lt  is  perhaps  needless  to  go  into  the 

together  equal  to  the  “Keltic"  in  coher-  I details  of  the  performance  offered  by 
pnm  nr  o.„r,nr.i  in-  , , , M.  Granier  as  Manrico,  M.  Closset  as  tne 

ence  or  the  general  quality  of  its  inspira-  Comte  de  Luna,  of  Mme.  Beaumont  as 
tion,  hut  it  contains  much  of  compelling  Leonore,  or  Mme.  Fierens  as  Azueena. 
heftutv  arwi  .1..,,,.,  . „ ..  . ...  Much  might  be  said  as  to  their  arlistio 

beauty  and  eloquence.  After  the  sonata  Miss  methods,  as  to  the  quality,  purity.  sLmdi- 
Qottlow  played  MacDowell’s  “Shadow  ness,  and  musical  value  of  their  voices, 

• , ...  the  phrasing,  the  finish,  the  finesse  of 

nance  in  response  to  the  enthusiasm  it  ■ - • 

aroused. 
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their  singing.  Much  ol  this  wouia  De  nn^ 

complimentary.  One  rlwfrness 

phasized,  and  that  would be  the 
of  their  diction,  the  intelligibility 
much  of  the  text,  as  they  got  it.  by  hook 
or  by  crook  over  the  footlights. 

There  was  present  an  audience  of  con- 
siderable size,  which  gave  various  mani- 
festations of  pleasuri  in  the  perform 
arfce.  Some  of  the  numbers  had  to  be 
repeated  The  conductor  was  M.  Paul 
Kochs.  in  what  the  programme  put 
down  ns  "Act  V."-lt  .numerated  no  less 
tfi^n  eight  in  the  whole  opera-there  was 
a grand  ballet,  entltleil  A Hobday  in 
Camp."  Act  V..  according  to  th.;--  reck- 
oning, being  one  of  those  showing  the 
gyrsy  camp.  1 


The  New  Orleans  Opera  Company. 

The  French  Grand  Opera  Company  of 
New  Orleans,  which  Is  tile  oldest  institu- 
tion of  Its  kind  in  this  country,  began  a 
week's  engagement  in  repertoire  last  night 
at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  with  a performance 
of  "Trovatore.”  Although  it  was  well  re- 
ceived by  a large  audience.  It  must  be  said 
that  the  choice  of  this  work  of  Verdi  s for 
the  opening  was  not  altogether  fortunate. 
The  performance  was  not  so  finished  as  one 
might  expect  of  such  an  institution.  This 
was  no  doubt  due  In  part  to  the  excessively 
loud  playing  of  the  orchestra,  conducted 
by  M.  Paul  Kochs.  The  French  manner 
of  singing  is  ordinarily  less  strenuous  than 
the  Italian,  but  the  orchestra  last  night 
left  no  alternative  to  the  artists  but  to 
sing  their  loudest.  M.  Kochs  did  not  seem 
to  have  full  control  over  the  instruments 
under  his  baton,  and  the  wdnd  Instruments 
were  too  much  addicted  to  excessive  noise. 

This  defect  was  particularly  annoying,  aa 
there  was  much  good  singing,  to  which  the 
audience  could  have  listened  with  pleasure. 
M.  Granler.  as  Manrico,  was  easily  the  best, 
and  was  forced  to  repeat  the  last  part  of 
the  act  In  the  palace  with  Leohore.  His 
voice  especially  in  the  high  notes,  had  a| 
true  and  ringing  quality.  M.  Closset,.  as 
the  Count  de  Luna,  sang  acceptably,  but 
without  the  dramatic  power  of  M.  Granier. 
The  Azucena  of  Mme.  Fierenes  was  better 
than  the  Leonore  of  Mme.  Beaumont,  but 
Insufficient  in  the  dramatic  scenes. 


Thomas  from  ills  place  among'The  shades, 
and  in  the  evening  dlsembalmed  Signor 
Donizetti.  "Mignon"  and  "La  Favorita' 
were  the  operas,  the  latter  being  galvanized 
into  "La  Favorite." 

"Mignon''  had  not  been  sung  in  New  j 
York  since  the  second  year  of  Oscar  Ham  ( 
mersteln's  operatic  Illiad  and  Goethe  had 
rested  in  his  loved  Olympian  calm.  Bui 
the  reawakening  occurred  yesterday  after-  | 
noon  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  before  an  au-  | 
dience  that  might  have  been  smaller  by  a 
few  persons. 

On  the  whole,  aside  from  the  orchestra 
and  chorus,  it  was  not  a bad  performance, 
and  one  singer.  Mme.  Korsoff.  proved  her- 
self an  excellent  and  experienced  artist, 
both  vocally  and  dramatically.  Mme.  Kor- 
soff sang  Philine  with  good  style  and  with 
a voice  which  in  its  prime  must  have  been 
a beautiful  one  and  which  still  possesses 
at  least  its  beauty's  sunset. 

The  Mignon  was  Mme.  Cortez,  who  was 
competent  vocally  when  she  did  not  force 
her  voice,  and  was  in  face,  figure  and  ac- 
tion more  than  usually  appealing. 

Wilhelm  Metster  was  attacked  by  M. 
Conrad  and  overcome  as  far  as  face  and 
figure  were  concerned.  He  was  a true 
tenor  in  action  and  not  so  true  a one  in 
voice,  though,  the  aforesaid  voice  was  nat- 
urally by  no  means  a had  one.  M.  Beck- 
mans sang  Lothario  with  some  style,  and 
M Ariel  and  M.  Zery  were  admirable  dra- 
matically. 

In  the  evening  an  audience  of  even 
smaller  size  listened  to  a performance  of 
Donizetti’s  "La  Favorita,"  of  which  the 
ohlef  merit  lay  in  the  singers'  diction  and 
in  the  surprisingly  good  corps  de  ballet. 

M.  Granier  was  a wabbly  voiced  Fernard, 
and  Mme.  Fierens's  Leonor  banished  no 
memories.  M.  Closset  sang  Le  Roi  passa- 
bly. The  orchestra  and  chorus  again  took 
part,  tiie  former  tumultuously,  the  latter 
retiringly, 


a 


Thais"  Sung 
by  the  Visiting 
Opera  Company 


Jules  Layolles’s  opera  company  has  been 
here  before,  appearing  last  at  the  Casino  Wind.  Lavardlinfi  S SllilimCi)  Attll, 
Theatre  in  1904.  To-night's  performance  ^ Q,jef  CaLlse  for  Comment 
will  be  "Faust.”  The  “Walpurgls  Night 

scene,  which  is  always  omitted  at  the  Metro-  on  the  Performance, 

politan,  will  be  Included  in  the  opera. 


ft  l i v 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  OPERA. 


" Faust”  Given  at  the  Second  Per- 
formance in  the  Lyric  Theatre. 

The  Now  Orleans  Opera  Company  con- 
tinued its  ministrations  of  opera  to  New 
York  last  evening  in  the  Lyric  Theatre, 
when  “Faust  " was  given.  The  perform- 
ance v as  on  a scale  similar  to  that  of  I 
Trovatore"  on  the  opening  night-limit .1 
jin  its  f quipihent  of  voices,  orchestra,  bal- 
lot and  scenery;  vociferous  as  that  was, 
ank  less  satisfactory  it.  meeting  even  a 

■moderate  criterion  of  excellence.  For 

™Faust"  demands  a higher  standard  o 
■diT-mg  actmc.  and  stage  mounting  than 
H T^atore,"  and  especially  <"  the 


Still  adding  to  their  repertoire,  the 
French  Grand  Opera  Company,  of  New 
Orleans,  sang  Mons.  Massenet's  "Thais" 
last  night  in  the  Lyric  Theatre  for  the 
first  time  in  their  present  engagement. 
The  opera  is  a familiar  one  here,  having 
been  one  of  the  "battle  horses”  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  and  having  also 
been  sung  at  the  Metropolitan. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  title  r61e  is  an 
ideal  part  for  summer,  so  far  as  attire 
goes,  and  Miss  Mary  Garden  has  always 
made  the  most  of  its  sartorial  possibili- 
ties, but  last  night’s  interpreter,  Mme. 
Lavarenne,  went  even  further  in  one  re- 
spect, wearing  only  high  heeled  sandals 
upon  her  feeit.  Vocally  she  left  much  to 
be  desired  and  her  acting  was  rather 
primitive. 

Mons.  Conrad  sang  Nlcias  with  little  j 


rr,  _ tnrp  " and  CSpct  1,1  wuiib.  ^ - — 

V • t uo  orchesti-a,  to  be  recognizai  j distinction.  Mons.  C loss  el's  Alhanael  was 

playing  of  the  oren  • orches-  fervent  if  not  always  in  tune.  Mines. 


ble.  There  was  a good  deal  in  the  orches-, 
uni  part  of  the  performance  that  was 
indeed,  scarcely  recognizable,  also  in 
sinciiiK  of  the  choms* 

■ u ....  aunejit 

of  the  principal  characters.  By  a fJm 

PStiitins 

Uv'cc  and  the  nearest  approach  to  artistic 
sljle  in  singing  a,ld  version  of 

- “the 


fervent  if  not  always  in  tune.  Mmes. 
Cortes  and  Sylvestre  were  the  two  Alex- 
andrian maidens,  Krobyle  and  Myrtaie. 
The  playing  of  the  orchestra  was  ragged, 
but  the  "Mentation"  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded by  a small  audience. 


MR.  PILZER’S  CONCERT. 


Violin  Mnslc  of  Various  Styles  Heard 
in  a Liberal  Programme. 


| York. 


wV  y-  r ' 

two  OPERAS  AT  THE  LYRIC 

Afternoon, 


r “Mignon”  in  the 

“La  Favorite”  at  Night. 

The  operatic  visitors  from  New  Orleans 
are  doing  their  best  to  win  the  favor  of  a 
public  educated  by  the  tenor  notes  of  an 
Bnrlco  Caruso  and  the  orchestral  direction 
of  an  Arturo  Toscanini.  Theirs  surely 
sho"4d  be  the  guerdon  of  courage  as  they 
battle  onward,  obstructed  in  front  and  on 
the  flanks  by  an  Incompetent  orchestra 
and  an  equally  incompetent  chorus,  v es 
terday  afternoon  they  drew  Am  no'1 


Maximilian  Pilzer,  violinist,  gave  a 
recital  last  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
programme  consisted  of  Handel’s  sonata, 
in  D major,  Lalo’s  “Symphonie  Espagnole,” 
Conus’s  concerto  in  E minor,  Severn’s 
suite  “From  Old  New  England,”  Walter' 
Kramer's  elegy  in  G minor  and  Sarasate's 
“Caprice  Basque.”  This  programme 
should  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  Mr.  Pilzer  s 
aspirations,  which  are  entirely  artistic. 

It  was  apparently  his  aim  to  combine 
music  of  accepted  merit  with  novelties 
of  an  uncommon  order . That  the  pro- 1 
gramme  suffered  from  an  embarrassment1 
of  riches  was  possibly  its  greatest  fault. 
Edmund  Severn  is  a composer  whose 
music  has  been  heard  from  time  to  time  in 
local  concert  rooms,  sometimes  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Severn  himself.  It  is  honest 
and  conscientious  music  with  no  striking 
merit.  The  suite  played  last  night  de- 
served at  least  an  experimental  hearing. 

Mr.  Pilzer’s  playing  was  uneven  in  ex- 
cellence. He  is  a violinist  who  at  any 
1 rate  takes  his  art  seriously  and  endeavors 
! to  assume  a position  of  dignity  before  the 
public.  He  was  heard  at  his  best  in  the 


Handel' sonata.  Here  Be  displayed  a tone 
of  clear  and  penetrating  quality,  smooth, 
even  and  ingratiating.  In"  the  adagios 
he  showed  much  repose  and  suavity  oi 
style.  In  the  allegros  his  playing  was 
characterized  by  incisiveness,  strongly 
marked  rhythm  and  virility  of  bowing. 

It  wras  a pity  that  in  the  next  number 
the  Lalo  composition,  he  obliterated 
much  of  the  good  impression  made  inthe 
Handel  music.  His  intonation,  which  had 
been  accurate,  now  became  uncertain, 
and  his  technical  equipment  seemed  to  be 
not  wholly  equal  to  the  floridity  of  the 
composition.  There  was  some  smearing 
of  passages  and  also  some  rather  rude 
style.  Mr.  Pilzer  is  a better  violinist  than 
he  appeared  to  be  in  his  performance  of, 
this  work.  Max  Herzberg  was  at  the 
piano  and  it  can  be  said  of  him  that  he  wasj 
hard  at  it. 


A NEW  SINGER. 


(ire tn  Torpadte  In  Operetta  at 
Plaza. 


AT  THE  LYRIC. 


A new  singer  in  operetta  is  Greta  1 
padie,  who  has  been  heard  several  ti) 
during  the  past  winter  in  private  ] 
formances,  and  oame  nearer  to  the  gen 
public  last  week  when  she  sang  in 
rococo  operetta,  “La  Laitiere  de  la  T 
non,"  at  the  Hotel  Plaza.  This  is  a 
lightful  lyric  episode,  in  which  the  yo 
actress  is  called  upon  in  her  adventi 
with  a marquis  who  might  just  as  reai 
as  she  have  stepped  out  of  a painting 
Watteau  to  assume  the  dress  of  a d< 
maid  as  well  as  her  own  gowns  of 
period.  Miss  Torpadie,  who  conies  c 
musical  family— her  father  is  the  te 
Theodor  Bjorksten  and  her  mother  i 
well  known  teacher  of  singing-is  an 
together  delightful  apparition  in  her  i 
eighteenth  century  costumes.  Her  s 


Non'i 
Mis " 
jratin 
Mont« 
cent  i 


You 


mg,  while  still  simple  in  the  symbols 
employs,  is  full  of  girlish  eham  and 


allurement  of  youth 

Miss  Torpadie’s  task  on 


the  musi 

side  is  more  difficult,  since  t here  are  sc 


\ew  Orleaiix  Company  Heard  to  Bet- 
ter Advantage  in  Massenet's  Opera. 

The  performance  of  Massenet’s 
“Manon”  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  last  eve- 
ning by  the  New  Orleans  French  Opera 
Company  was  the  best  offering  yet  made 
by  these  visitors.  It  would  be  idle  to 
say  that  it  was  a representation  of  dis- 
tinguished excellence,  but  it  had  some 
elements  of  substantial  merit  and  it  gave 

food  for  consideration.  “Manon”  is  not  ^ 

an  opera  for  a large  theatre  and  its  in-  of  its  upper  tones  which  is  well  di^pjn 
terpretation  in  a small  house  acquired  m such  music.  Home  day  doubtless  ,Y 
that  intimacy  so  essential  to  its  success.  Torpadie  will  appeal  to  a wider  pul 


fuired 
I p ond 

sictl 


ftoilr 


moments  of  the,  score  that  require  e 
sideralble  ingenuity.  She  conquers  ! 1 
with  a facility  that,  proves  her  admire 
schooling.  Her  voice  is  agreeable 
quality,  with  a certain  brilliancy'  i()  H, 


ap pea 

„„  . . , . . i than  she  has  so  far  attempted  to  mi 

This  is  an  op(5ra  comique^work  and  in  With  6uch  talent  and  youthfulness 


can  afford  to  take  her  time  in  starting 

meantinle. 


C/f-  *2  l l 


'jn. 

The  follow  ing  lists  give  some  of  t 
most  important  of  the  compositions 


i ho  Metropolitan  Opera  House  it  has 

to  be  projected  jn  bold  and  heavy  strokes  j climb  to  fame.  In  the 
entirely  foreign  to  its  delicate  stylo.  Fur  appearance  in  “La  Laitiere  de  la  Tit 
thermore  it  may  well  be  questioned  I 18  a farming  future  of  a d^  v, 
whether  any  but  singers  trained  wholly 
in  the  French  school  can  properly  inter- 
pret the  opera. 

Last  evening  the  New  Orleans  singers 
demonstrated  conclusively  that,  what-  ... 

ever  may  have  been  their  technical  short- j the  larger  forms  that  were  perform 
comings,  they  understood  the  style.  I for  the  fjrst  time  in  New  York  in  t 

*««>»  ”•»  «•»'■>•  *«  they  ho  „ 

heavy  “grand  opera”  reading  often  given  i pretend  to  be  wholly  complete,  and  th 
i to  such  numbers  as  the  duet  between  | do  not  include  music  of  smaller  dime 

| disappeared  and  In  Ts  piac^  waTvSat  lsions’  as  son^  single  piano  piece 
inimitable  grace  and  touch  of  coquet  ry  j 
which  only  tno  real  Gallic  player  possesses.  Ma x Regel. 

So,  too,  the  role  of  Le3caul  gained  in  airi-  I jdq  ; .Xov 

ness  and  bonhomie.  All  of  this  was.  i Nicolo  Laucella— Symphonie  Poem, 

increased  by  the  intimacy  of  the  house.  ••  Consalvo  ” Xov 

The  music,  too,  so  fragile,  so  elusive,  its  Percy  Goetsehius— Christmas  Over- 

texture  often  like  spun  glass,  was  treated  ture  n* 

with  continent  tone  and  not  delivered  as  l[B-.  Smetana  — Symphonic 
if  it  were  the  declamation  of  a tragic 
drama.  To  be  sure  there  was  no  little 
bad  singing  and  some  moments  were 
painfully  unmusical,  but  the  correct- 
ness of  conception  atoned  for  much. 

The  principals  in  this  performance 
were  Mme.  Korsoff  as  Manon,  M.  Conrad  Felix  Weingartner-Thlrd 
as  the  Chevalier  des  Grievx,  M.  Montano  _ phony,  E major  Op.  4.). 
as  Lescaut  and  M.  Beckmans  as  the  elder 
Des  Grieux.  M.  Kochs  conducted  and 
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ORCHESTRAL. 
-Comedy  Overture,  Op. 


Nov. 

Poem, 

Vyseluad"  Nov. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar— Second  Sym- 
phony, E flat JDec. 

Anton  Bruckner— Fifth  Symphony, 

B flat  1 Dec. 

L.  van  der  Pals—1 Two  Symphonic 

Sketches,  Op.  14,.._. .Doc. 

Sym- 

Dec. 

L ’.  von  Beethoven— “ Jena  ” Sym- 
phony   Jan. 

Siegfried  Wagner  — Overture  to 


ugu 


nee 

■cart 


showed  himself  to  be  more  at  home  than  Brtider  Lustl„ 
he  was  in  “II  Trovatore.”  The  orchestra  Frederick  Delius-"  In  a Summer 
continued  to  struggle  with  its  duties!  Garden 
and  contributed  the  most  unsatisfacto 
element  to  the  performance. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


fc.— -“/  (71^ 

/ * 

THE  FRENCH  OPERA  SINGERS. 


George  W.  Chadwick— Symphonic 

Suite  Feb. 

Fritz  Stahlberg— Two  Symphonic 
Sketches  I 8b- 


iliie 

aibit 


Their  Season  Concludes  Wltli  Per- 
formances of  -‘Carmen”  and  "Lada.” 

The  brief  season  of  the  New  Orleans 
French  Opera  Company  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre  came  to  an  end  last  evening  when 
“Lucia”  was  offered  for  the  delectation  of  j 
an  audience  of  fair  size.  Mine.  Korsoff, 
who  had  already  officiated  as  Micaeln 
at  the  afternoon  performance,  sustained 
the  florid  burden  of  the  title  role,  while 
M.  Granier  impersonated  the  unlortunate 
Edgar.  M.  Closset  as  Ashlon  was  the  other 
important  member  of  the  cast. 

At  the  matinee  the  opera  was  “Carmen” 
and  here  again  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany showed  that  they  were  more  at  home 
in  works  of  French  origin  than  in  those 
written  by  Italian  composers.  The  work! 
was  given  in  its  original  opera  comique| 
form  with  spoken  dialogue  instead  of 
recitatives  written  for  the  grand  opera. 

The  merits  of  the  representation  were 
confined  to  the  doings  of  some  of  the 
principals.  The  chorus  was  quite  as  bad 
musically  as  it  had  been  in  earlier  per- 
formances, and  its  graven  stolidity  in  all 
dramatic  circumstances  made  a depress- 

• cv-  i.  A f nro  e t iin  ^ 


V.  Vasilenko— Symphonic  Poem, 

"The  Garden  of  Death” Feb.  1 

Antonin  Dvorak— Symphony,  (post- 

humous,  i E flat . . . Feb.  1 

Georges  Knesco— Roumanian  Rhap- 
sody   Feb-  - 

H.  F.  Gilbert— Comedy  Overture.  .Mar.  1 


CHAMBER  MUSIC,  SONATAS,  &C. 

Violin  Sonata,. 


.Oct. 


Max  Reger— Solo 

Op.  ill.  No.  1 

S.  Coleridge  Taylor— Fantasy  on  a 
Negro  Melodv.  violin  and  piano.. Oct.  3 
II  F.  Gilbert— Scherzo,  violin  and 

piano  Oct-  - I 

York  Bowen— Suite,  violin  and 

piano,  D minor Nov.  1 

Cyril  Scott— Suite,  violin  and  piano,  _ 

''Tallahassee”  Nov.  l 

Max  Reger— Suite  in  old  style,  via- 

lin  and  piano,  Op.  93 Nov.  l 

X.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  — Quintet,  _ „ 

piano  and  wind,  (posthumous  i ...  Nov. - 
Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach— Quintet,  _ 0 

piano  and  strings,  Op.  67 Nov. - 

Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach— Sonata 

a Tie,  strings  jan- 

E.  Wolf-Ferrari  — Sonata,  violin 

and  piano,  Op.  1<> -Ian-  1 

David  Stanley  Smith  — Quartet, 

strings,  Op.  19 Jan-  ‘ 

Miroslav  Weber— Quartet,  strings, 

B minor  Jan-  1 


•'  if 


Howard  Brockway— Eclogue,  windJatj^ 


ing  effect.  Mme.  Cortez  was  the  Carmen. 
and  it  can  be  said  of  her  that  she  sang 
the  music  better  than  her  last  predeoessoi 
in  the  role  in  this  city.  Her  acting,  while 
conventional,  was  correct  in  spirit  and 
sufficiently  vivacious  to  give  some  meas- 
ure of  interest. 

Mr.  Montano  was  the  Escamillo.  Bin 
once  again  the  programme  left  one  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  observing 
the  art  of  M.  Conrad  or  that  of  M.  Bruzzi 
as  Don  Jose.  Whoever  the  representative 


instruments  

A.  Gretchaninoff-Trio,  piano  and  „ 

strings,  C minor .Jan.  - 

Vincent  d'lndy— Sonata,  piano  and  , 

violin,  C major ........Jan." 

Sigismond  Stojowsky  — Sonata, 
piano  and  violin.  Op.  37,  No.  -.  .Alar.  J 
CCsar  Franck— Prelude,  Fugue  and 

Variations  (arr.  bv  Harold  Bauer). Apr.  1 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason— Sonata, 


pleno  and  violin  Op.  5.  • • 
CONCERTOS,  £c. 
Foerster— Concerto,  violin, 


Th 


he 


B. 


of  the  foolish  brigadier  may  have  ,baea. 

blj  M ' 


C minor  

Max  Bruch— Concerto,  violin,  op. 


Oct. 


84 


Oct.  3 


he  sang  the  music  only  passably  and  his  act-  j 
ing  was  of  the  crudest  type.  The  orches- 
tra finished  as  it  began,  uncertain  in  all 
things  and  of  little  real  support  to  the 

singers. 


A.  Glazunow— Concerto,  violin,  Op‘J-0V 

Sir”  Edward  Elgar-Concerto,  vio 

lin,  Op.  61 ••••• 

Jules  Conus— Concerto,  violin, 


E 


Dec.  1 


.Jan. 


minor  , . , . 

George  F.  Boyle-Concerto,  piano,  , 

D minor  Le 


G.  Sgambati— Concerto,  piano,  G 
minor.  Op.  Feu'  1 


»&« 


H 

nt-Saens— Chorus,  “La  Nuif’.Fel 
habrier — Bridal  Chorus 

vemlollne  ’’  • 

hussy— Music  to  &t.  bcoas 


wowiejskl — Oratorio, 

if,is  ” • • •;/*• 

ahms-— “ Triuinphliea 
onteverde— “ Orfeo  ’ ••••*, 
nt  d'Indy — " Sur  la  Mer 

BICHARD  ALDRICH. 


from  , 

Feb-  13 


Quo 
. .Mar. 

; Mar. 

Apr. 

. . .Apr. 


“Madama  Butterfly,"  April  13  (Matinee). 

The  artistic  success  of  the  opera  season  having 
assured,  the  management  of  the  Metropolitan 
House  felt  justified  in  giving 


been 
Opera 

Madama  Butterfly”  as  a 
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TETRAZZINI  IN  GOOD  VOICE. 
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oung  PianfsT  In  an  Unconven- 
tional Programme. 

s Auyusta  Cottlow  some ''years  ago 
brought  before  the  public  as  an  in- 
jrodlgy.  She  now  reappears  In  New 
with  claims  to  being 
red  powers,  to  be  listened  to,  not  as 
onder,  but  as  an  artist  dispensing  | 
seal  enjoyment.  Miss  Cottlow,  like) 
#i  many  other  precocious  ones,  has  not  ; 
If  ly  carried  out  the  promises  of  her  ’’ 
‘ There  were  agreeable  qualities  • 
performance  yesterday  afternoon  In 
lasco  Theatre,  and  there  was  evi-  1 
■jinterest  in  it  on  the.  part  of  a friendly 
l<‘nce.  Miss  Cottlow  is  a serious 
♦ painstaking  player,  and  clearly  ap- 
H 'hes  what  she  undertakes  with  sin- 
v of  purpose.  But,  with  all  this,  her 
ng  does  not  offer  much  to  stimulate 

Kniagination  or  rouse  the  emotions 
Sly- 

s Cottlow  played  a free  transcription 
elaboration  by  Busoni  of  the  cha- 
3 from  Bach’s  D minor  solo  violin 
; Chopin’s  B major  nocturne  and  his 
lisie,  Opus  49;  MacDowell’s  "Norse" 
wua,  Opus  57,  nnd  pieces  by  Debussy, 
"l  maninoff,  and  Liapouhoff.  The  list 
l at  least  not  hackneyed.  In  Chopin's 
1 e Miss  Cottlow  hardly  penetrated 
y below  the  surface,  nor  in  the  cha- 
by  Bach  did  she  wholly  appreciate 
true  style  of  the  work  nor  feel  its 
teal  significance,  apart  from  the  fac- 
brilliancy  that  Mr.  Busoni's  de- 
-Ibsment  has  given  it.  It  is,  perhaps, 
i^if  the  most  deplorable  of  ail  the  thun- 
ms  piano  pieces  that  virtuosos  have 
| eel  upon  the  ruins  of  Bach.  It  sounds 
.er  on  the  four  strings  of  the  violin 
in  all  the  sonorities  that  Mr.  Busoni 
onjure  from  the  modern  pianoforte. 


Audience  Greets  Soprano 
Hippodrome  Concert. 

Mme  Tetrazzini  was  heard  in  another 
concert  at  the  Hippodrome  last  «venln°’ 
and  the  audience  which  greeted  her  was 
very  large,  although  it  did  not  complete- 

ly  «n  the -at  J^tho«  Wg;  ( 

case°  when  this  soprano  slnss.  Mme.Tet- 
Pianist  of  i^dni M^J^ida. ’’  from 

“ Tl  Trovatore,  the  norm 
“l'Etoile  du  Nord,”  m whu 

Venice.  recalled  shp  added  a 

“ The  Last  Rose  or 
Home.  Sweet  Home 


air  from 


To  these  when 
waltz  by  Venzano 
Summer.”  and 


YESTERDAY’S  CONCERTS. 


>»i 


She  not%nW  Played  heir  accompaniments 
who  not  only  Piayea  , perform- 

but.  showed  of  ieg.s  I 

hich  lie  added  two_  Chopin 


er  oy  pa 

concerto, 


baritone 


to 


airs. 


Of  Max  Hirschfelder.^  played  the  over- 
ture to 


Der  Freischiitz,  the  overture 


Coppelia,' 

Macabre.” 


and  Saint-baens 


Danse 


DAY,  APRIL  24  1912. 


Cottlow  Play*  the  Plano,  and 
Mme.  Tetrazzini  Sing*. 

Jtgusta  Cottlow,  pianist,  gave  a recital  | 
rd ay  afternoon  in  the  Belasco  Thea-  j 
Her  programme  consisted  of  Bach’s  | 
mine  for  violin  deranged  for  piano-  I 
by  Ferrucio  Busoni,  Chopin's  noc- 
in  B major,  and  fantasie,  opus  49;  I 
Dowell’s  “Norse”  sonata,  Debussy’s' 
ets  dans  L’Eau”  and  a dance  by  the  j 
composer,  Rachmaninov's  G minor  j 
irolle  and  Liapounov’s  “Lesghinka.  " j 
s Cottlow  has  for  some 'time  been! 
Diting  her  piano  playing  in  foreign  I 
s and  has  received  some  highly  com-  j 
iatory  comments  from  critical  pens.  j 
is  indeed  delight  ful,  but  makes  doubly  J 
easing  the  fact  that  these  comments! 
not  he  repeated  to-day. 
iss  CottloW  plays  much  as  she  did  j 
she  departed  to  conquer  new  terri- 
Her  technic  still  fails  in  the  same  j 
places  and  her  interpretations  are 
characterized  by  the  same  honest  in- 
and  lack  of  inspiration.  There  are 

merits  in  .her  playing  however, 
h have  grown  clearer  of  late,  notably 
treatment  of  moderato  passages  with 
bined  pedals.  These  have  greater 
net, ness  and  a warmer  color  than 
used  to.  But  Mias  Cottlow  drops 
many  notes  yet.  . 

fher  programme  there  is  little  Ho  sav. 
Busoni  is  a very  busy  person  indeed, 
teaches,  preaches  and  perforins  and 
ietimes  he  indulges  in  the  luxury  oi 
lposition.  In  all  of  these  activities  he 
acquitted  himself  worthily.  Rut 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  have 
iyed  a piano  transcription  of  the  fa-  ( 
iar  Bach  chaconne. 

he  music  is  admirable  when  played  ' 
i violin.  It  is  not  at  all  so  when  made  , 
r for  piano.  The  work  was  done  in-  j 
iously.  but  it  was  not  an  artistic  suc- 
- and  it  seemed  so  superfluous.  There  j 
,lenty  of  good  clavier  music  by  Bach.  , 
does  not  need  to  press  his  violin  music 
. service. 

it  the  Hippodrome  last  evening  there 
Ta  concert  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
qe  Luisa  Tetrazzini  to  sing  au  revoir 
pome  small  part  of  her, legion  of  ad- 
■ers.  Her  first  number  was  from 
Trovatore,”  her  second  from  Meyer- 
s's “Star  of  the  North”  and  her  last. 

■ familiar  variations  on  the  “Carnival 
Venice.” 

lyves  Nat  played  Grieg's  piano  concerto 
d there  was  also  Mr.  Mascar,  barytone,  j 
to  sang  two  airs.  The  audience  was  a j 
il  Hippodrome-Tetrazzini  audience  and  I 
Ifjlled  the  auditorium  with  its  numbers  j 
,d  its  glad  acclamations. 


Umberto  Sorrentino  Heard. 

iberto  Sorrentino,  tenor,  gave  a con- 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  last  night 
jwas  assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  Harrison  Ir- 
and  V.  de  Crescenzo,  pianists,  and 
Jacobs,  violinist.  Mr.  Sorrentino 
several  opera  airs,  including  the 
ve  " from  " Manon,”  " Ridi,  Pagliac-  ! 
**  E Lucevan  le  Stelle,"  and  an  air  • 
t “ Mignon,"  besides  several  songs  ! 
l alia  n,  French  and  English.  ; 


MUSIC  AND  DBAMA 

“Fanst.” 

Jules  Layolle’s  French  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany from  New  Orleans  celebrated  its  sec- 
ond night  in  New  Yorkv\;V  a presentation 
of  "Faust”  at  the  Lyi . «*eatre.  The  per- 
formance was  meagrely  i tended,  and  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  succeeding  perform- 
ances will  fare  much  better  if  the  orches- 
tra under  Paul  Kochs  maltreats  Thomas, 
Donizetti,  <Massenet,  Bizet,  and  Puccini  as 
it,  did  Gounod  last  night.  All  of  the  prin- 
cipals had  passable  vbices— some  of  them 
were  even  better  than  -that-  -but  they  were 
obliged  to  sing  under  difficulties  that  only, 
a good  conductor  could  have  overcome,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  overcome  them.  One 
wondered  what  a man  like  Canepa,  who 
came  over  with  the  stranded  Sicilian  Opera 
Company  last  spring,  might  have  done  with 
that  orchestra. 

Faust  was  sung  by  either  M.  Conrad  or 
M.  Bruzzi;  no  one  could  tell  which,  because  { 
both  names  were  down  on  the  programme. 
But  it  didn’t  much  matter,  anyway.  M. 
Beckman,  as  Mephistopheles,  sang  with  gus- 
to and  expression,  but  the  Valentine  of  M.j 
Montano  was  by  far  the  best  piece  of  acting) 
and  of  singing  in  the  whole  performance. 
Mme.  Lavarenne  made  a rather  icy  Mar- 
guerite. The  management  painstakingly  in-  ( 
eluded  the  Walpur  gis  scene  In  the  fourth 
act  in  order  to  display  a ballet,  of  which 
the  less  said  the  better.  Less  still  should 
be  said  of  ftie  chorus,  but  mention  should 
be  made  o'c  the  absolutely  fireproof  rose- 
bush which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  stage 
in  the  garden  scene.  This  bush  was  not 
supplied  by  Park  Commissioner  Stover, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  the  man- 
| agenjent.  “Mignon”  will  be  the  matinSe 
offering  to-day,  and  "La  Favorita”  will  be 
sung  to-night. 

■ — — -n-  / 

•Lvov  . X.  S lY'i- 

It  may  be  that  the  historian  of  these 
times  in  music  will  in  the  far  future  look 
back  over  their  records  and  discern  in 
them  matters  of  grave  import  which  es- 
cape our  notice  because  we  are  much  too 
close  to  them.  But  the  contemporary 
annalist  is  bound  to  confess  that  he  can 
find  little  to  arouse  bis  intellectual  enthu- 
siasm or  stir  his  emotions.  It  has  not 
been  an  uninteresting  season,  but  the 
salient  incidents  have  been  ephemeral. 
There  has  been  a plethora  of  excitement 
about  personalities  and  a poverty  of  new 
ideas.  This  is  nothing  new',  to  be  sure, 
for  year  by  year  New  York  increases  its 
devotion  to  “artists”  and  diminishes  its 
reverence  for  art.  Caruso  is  the  opera 
and  Nikisch  or  some  other  dispenser  of 
personal  magnetism  is  the  orchestra. 
Thus  we  journey  continually  toward  the 
stars. 

The  musical  season  of  1911-12  began  on 
October  20,  when  the  Russian  pianist 
Vladimir  de  Fachmann  gave  a recital  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  On  the  following  day  Al- 
bert Spalding,  an  American  violinist,  gave 
a recital  and  with  this  entertainment  the 
presentation  of  novelties  began.  The 
following  list  of  important  incidents  in 
the  season  exclusive  of  the  opera,  which 


has  already  received  separate  treatment, 
will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the  win- 
ter’s product: 

October  21— Max  Reger’s  sonata  for 
violin  (unaccompanied)  produced  by 
Albert  Spalding. 

October  31— First  performance  of  Max 
Bruch’s  “Concertstiick”  in  F sharp  minor 
by  Maud  Powell. 

November  2— D6but  of  Josef  Stransky 
as  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
D6but  of  Efrem  Zimbalist,  violinist,  at 
the  same  concert. 

November  9— First  performance  here  of 
Max  Reger’s  “Overture  to  a Comedy”  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

November  10— First  performance  here 
of  Cyril  Scott’s  violin  suite  called  “Tal- 
lahassee.” 

November  12— D£but  of  Ludwig  Hess, 
German  tenor,  at  a Philharmonic  concert. 

November  14— Debut  of  Adriano  Ariano, 
Italian  pianist. 

November  26— Nicola  Laucella’s  sym- 
phonic poem  “Consalvo,”  produced  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society. 

November  27— Rimsky-Korsakov’s  quin- 
tet in  B flat  for  wind  produced  by  the 
Barr^re  Ensemble. 

November  28— Percy  Goetschius ’s 

“Christmas  Overture”  brought  out  by 
the  Volpe  Orchestra. 

November  30— Harold  Bauer  plays 
Brahms’  first  piano  concerto  at  a Phil- 
harmonic concert. 

December  8 — Debut  of  Leonard  Bor- 
wick,  English  pianist. 

December  19— Sir  Edward  Elgar's  sec- 
ond symphony  produced  by  the  Sym- 
phony Society. 

December  11— Liszt’s  “St.  Elizabeth” 
revived  by  the  MacDowell  Chorus. 

December  13— Sir  Edward  Elgar's  vio- 
lin concerto  played  for  the  first  time 
here  by  Albert  Spalding  with  the  Theo- 
dore Thomas  Orchestra. 

December  14 — Bruckner's  fifth  sym- 
phony played  for  the  first  time  here  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society. 

December  17— “Autumn”  and  “Spring,” 
orchestral  sketches  by  Leopold  van  der 
Pals,  performed  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  first  time  here. 

December  21— Liszt’s 
phony,  revived  by  the 
Society. 

December  28 — Weingartner's  t bird  sym 


March  3 Mme.  Jomelli  sings  Saint- 
Saens's  “Hymn  to  Pallas  Athene”  at 
Symphony  Society  concert,  first  time  here. 

March  17— Stanford's  “Irsih"  symphony 
revived  by  the  Symphony  Society. 

March  18— Minneapolis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, heard  here  for  first  time. 

March  19 — Felix  Nowowiejski’s'oratorio 
“Quo  Vadis”  produced  by  the  Catholic 
Oratorio  Society. 

March  26 — Brahm’s  festival  concerts 
begun  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

March  30— Brahm’s  festival  concluded. 
The  “German  Requiem”  sung  for  the  sixth 
time  in  New  York. 

April  8— First  concert  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Arthur  Ni- 
kisch. 

April  14— Monteverde’s  “Orfeo,”  sung 
it  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  con- 
cert form. 

To  this  list  must  be  added  the  concert 
Df  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  set 
Sown  for  to-morrow  afternoon  as  the  con- 
cluding incident  of  a long  and  busy  but 
lot  profound  musical  season.  If  any  one 
feature  of  this  season  is  certain  to  im- 
press its  prominence  on  the  casual  ob- 
server, it  must  be  the  plethora  of  orches- 
tra concerts. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  forty 
{in  Manhattan  and  five  in  Brooklyn,  mak- 
ing forty-five  in  the  Metropolitan  district; 
The  Symphony  Society  gave  twenty-four 
in  Manhattan.  The  Boston  Symphony 
gave  ten  in  this  city  and  five  in  Brook] yn, 
or  fifteen  in  all.  This  gives  a handsome 
total  of  eighty-four  for  three  orchestras. 

But  there  were  also  those  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  the  Volpe  Orchestra, 
the  People’s  Symphony  Society,  the  Theo- 
dore Thomas  Orchestra  of  Chicago,  the 
Minneapolis  Orchestra,  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  society  of  con- 
certs of  symphony  music  for  the  young. 
If  to  this  list  the  annalist  elects  to  add  the 
Sunday  evening  concerts  at  the  Opera 
House,  in  which  orchestral  music  has  been 
a feature,  the  sum  total  will  be  close  to  200. 
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“Dante”  sym- 
Philharmonic 


The  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Arthur  Nikisch,  gave  at  the 


phony,  performed  for  the  first  time  here  °PeJa  House  last  evening 

by  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

January  4 — Josef  Lhevinne  revives 
Ilubinstein ’s  E flat  piano  concerto. 

January  5—  Ddbut  of  Wjlhem  Ba  chaus, 
pianist,  with  the  Symphony  Society. 

January  8— Rameau’s  cantata  “Le  Ber- 
gefe  Fidele,”  revived  at  a concert  of  old 
music  by  Arthur  Whiting. 

January  8— First  performance  here  of  a 
“sonata  k tr6”  by  Friedeman  Baoh,  by  the 
Flonzaley  Quartet. 

January  9 — Debut,  of  Elena  Gerhardt, 
lieder'j  singer. 

January  9— First  perfomance  of  Pietro 
Floridia’s  symphony  in  D minor  by  the 
Volpe  {Orchestra. 

January  17— David  Stanley  Smith’s1 
quartet  in  E minor  produced  by  the 
Kneisel  Quartet. 

January  21— Beethoven’s  "Jena”  sym- 
phony given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
first  time  here. 

January’  22— Howard  Brockway’s  “Ec- 
louge,”  played  by  the  Barrfere  Ensemble 
for  the  first  time. 

January  31— Vincent  d’lndy’s  sonata 
in  C major  for  violin  and  piano,  produced 
by  Kathleen  Parlow  and  Ernesto  Consolo. 

February  J— First  performance  here  of 
Chadwick’s  symphonic  Suite,  by  the 
Symphony  Society. 

February  4— Symphonic  sketches  from 
“Im  Hochland”  by  Fritz  Stahlberg,  pro- 
duced by  the  Philharmonic  Society. 


the  first  of  two  farewell  concerts.  The 
other  will  take  place  this  afternoon  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  It  is  a pity  that  the 
entertaniment  of  last  night  could  not 
have  been  given  in  the  same  place. 
Carnegie  Hall  is  not  an  ideal  resort  for 
music  lovers,  but  it  is  much  better  suited 
to  serious  concerts  than  the  opera  house, 
of  which  the  acoustics  are  deadly  to  an 
orchestra  placed  on  the  stage. 

In  spite  of  the  abolition  of  most  of  the 
sonority  of  the  strings  and  the  forcing 
into  prominence  of  a pair  of  tympani 
which  sounded  in  the  conditions  much 
liike  a pair  of  tin  washboilers  the  playing 
of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
(apparently  gave  much  pleasure  to  an 
audience  of  good  size. 

The  orchestral  numbers  were  Wagner’s 
“Rienzi”  overture,  Beethoven’s  fifth  sym- 
phony, the  prelude  to  “Parsifal,”  the 
funeral  march  from  “GbtterdJmmerung,” 
the  bacchanale  from  “Tannhauser”  and 
the  “Meistersinger”  vorspiel.  It  certainly 
was  a feast. 

The  performance  of  the  symphony  was 
the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
orchestral  art,  for  here  Mr.  Nikisch ’s  j 
keenly  analytic  methods  and  his  sure  way 
of  making  incisive  all  his  points  without ! 
at  any  time  doing  violence  to  the  composer  1 
were  brought  into  the  highest  evidence. 

I It  was  an  admirable  reading  and  was 
i deservedly  applauded. 

J The  orchestra  had  the  aid  of  Elena 
I Gerhardt,  the  lieder  singer,  whose  first 
number  was  an  air  by  Goetz  with  a.c- 


February  10— Vasilenko’s  “Garden  of  j companiment  of  orchestra.  It  made  b" 


Death,"  produced  by  the  Russian  Sym 
phony  Orchestra. 

February  11— Sgambati’s  piano  con- 
certo played  for  the  first  time  here  by 
Ernesto  Consolo  at  a symphony  society 
eoneert.  The  intermezzi  from  “The 


small  effect,  and  indeed  failed  to  show 
Miss  Gerhardt’s  best  powers.  But  after 
the  funeral  march  she  sang  a group  of 
Strauss  songs  with  piano  accompani- 
ments played  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  and  this 
was  an  entirely  different  affair. 

In  the  first  place  the  songs  were  better 


of  a.  Madonna.’  gir.n  ..  «h.  “of" “&  o'etw”??  £g« 

C°E.™  TDK  - HO*.  O U x-  Jart,  and  in  the  second  place  M)r.  Nikisch 
February  12— Debussy  s “St.  Sebastien,”  [demonstrated  that  he  is  still  the  prince 
sung  for  the  first  time  here  by  the  Mac- °f  accompanists.  The  four  songs  were 
Dowell  Chorus.  ,“Ruhe,  meine  Seele,  ” “Staenachen,  ” 

February  14— Debut  of  Gerson  Sirota,  ?nd  “,w'egenlied 1.” 

ranter  nf  Warsaw  charming  serenade  Mr.  Nikisch 

Cantor  of  Warsaw  __  (provided  an  accompaniment  of  such 

repruary  18  (jiuho  Setti  s Ave  shimmering  color,  such  transparency  anu 
Maria”  for  chorus  given  at  the  Metr6poli-,jsuc.h  exquisite  nuance  that  the  audience 
tan  Opera  House  became  quite  enthusiastic  aud  the  song 

February  27-Mendelssohn  Choir  oflrtrha°rHi  raeJ?HaHed-nAftlr^e-^'?upMi8® 
Toronto  ^ . Gerhardt  added  Der  Schmied”  as  an  , 

nto  gives  first  concert.  _ extra  number.  This  song  she  has  sung 

February  28 — Mendelssohn  Choir’s  sec-  here  before  with  splendid  spirit,  which 
ond  concert.  I she  again  gave  to  it  last  evening. 
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j stage  of  the  Metropolitan  la  never  heard 
; to  best  acoustical  advantage. 

I Miss  Gerhardt  sang  with  beautiful  vocal 
MOS  and  emotional  effect  a number  from  Goetz’s 

, "Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  and  from  Strauss 

songs,  among  them  three  of  his  most  me- 
lodious—the  lovely  "Stfindchen,"  which  she 
had  to  repeat— “Morgen,"  and  the  “Wie- 
genlied."  Mr.  Nlkisch  played  the  piano  ac- 
companiments admirably  In  the  Strauss 
songs,  and  also  in  a Brahms  song,  which 
she  gave  as  encore. 


'S  »■  ^ 
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CONCtftT  BY  NEGROES 
FILLS  CARNEGIE  HALI 

j They  Play  and  Sing  Their  Own  Musii 
tor  Benefit  of  Music  School 
Settlement. 

j.  Music  composed  by  negroes  and  playei 
A charac  teristic  and  interest  tog  concert  ^ negroes  attracted  one  or  th, 

was  that  given  by  colored  people  sjt  Car-  j largRst  audlence8  of  Uie  ,eason  t0  c*r 
ne^ie  Ha.l  -ist  evenin0  in  aid  t i-ic  , negl<,  Hall  last  night.  All  bars  were  dowi 
Music  School  Settlement  lor  Cclorec  • so  far  as  color  was  concerned  in  bpll 


XU 

HEARD  IN  CONCERT 


Arthur  Nikisch  Conducts  English  39,  1912. 

Orchestra  and  Plays  Piano 
Accompaniments. 


The  compelling  personality  of  Arthur 
Nikisch  attracted  a large  audience  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night, 
where  the  final  American  concert  but 
one  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  given.  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony 
in  C .minor  and  live  Wagner  works— 
the  Rlenzi  Overture.  Siegfried’s  Death 
March,  the  prelude  to  Parsifal,  the 
Tannhaeuser  Baechanale  nnd  the  over-  | 
lure  to  Die  Melsterslnger  formed  the  , 
orchestral  portion  of  the  .programme.  | 
Every  composition  was  read  by  Mr. 
Nikisch  with  superlative  understand- 
ing and  a musical  exposition  such  as 
only  great  conductors  can  provide. 
Breadth,  brilliance  and  reserve  power 
were  the  chief  attributes  displayed. 

The  orchestra  did  not  appear  to  as 
good  tonal  advantage  as  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  the  wood  winds  and  brasses  lV“- 
ing  frequently  acid-like  In  ‘tone.  There 
was.  however,  commendable  sonority  in 
tl\e  strings  and  technical  unanimity. 

One  feature  was  the  assumption  of  the 
role  of  pianoforte  accompaniment  byi 
Mr.  Nlkisch,  which  he  undertook  for' 
the  benefit  of  Miss  Elena  Gerhardt,  the 
soloist.  This  soprano,  who  has  given 
three  recitals  Here  this  season,  sang 
four  Strauss  songs  with  her  usual  dra- 
matic illumination  and  in  finished 
style.  Her  excess  of  temperament,  how- 
ever, sometimes  caused  her  to  sing  out 
o.f  tune.  Mr.  Nikisch  played  the  accom- 
paniments with  skill  and  sympathy. 

Zimbalist  Plays  for  Socialists. 


The  final  concert  „ . 
phony  Orchestra  look  place  yesterday  J 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  members 
ofjtho  organization  will  sail  for  home  to- 
day. Arthur  Nikisch,  who  came  to  con- 
duct the  performances,  will  remain  a few 
days  longer,  partly  in  order  to  be  the 
guest  of  the  Bohemians  at  a dinner  on 
Friday  evening.  The  audience  at  yes- 
terday’s concert  was  not  large,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  approve  most  heartily  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme 
was  Weber’s  “Oberon”  overture,  and  the 
first  measures  served  to  dissipate  any 
doubts  which  might  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  those  present  at  the  concert  of  I 
the  previous  evening  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  It  was  assuredly  not  the 
orchestra, Jbut  the  auditorium,  which  was 
then  responsible  for  the  extremely  dull 
and  uninteresting  quality  of  tone,  the  dis- 
turbed balance  and  the  sudden  incursion 
of  the  tympani  into  the  realm  of  the  tin- 
smith. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  resonance  of 
Carnegie  Hall  restored  to  the  general 
effect  those  good  qualities  which  were 
noted  with  so  much  pleasure  when  the 
orchestra  made  its  initial  appearance 
Zimbalist  nays  top  before  a New  York  audience.  Weber's 

Efrem  Zimbalist,  the  Russian  violinist,  magic  in  writing  f°r  f rmgsjas  not°J- 
was  the  soloist  of  the  concert  given  at  scured  and  the  brilliant  and  incus 
the  Hippodrome  yesterday  afternoon  to  theme ol ’the  finale  . 


MUSIC  ocnooi  oeinoiBBM  iu.  cviuieu  | s0  far  as  color  was  concerned  in  botl 
Children.  The  object  of  the  school  is  not  boxes  and  orchestra  seats,  and  the  lobbj 
to  turn  loose  upon  an  unprotected  com-  , and  steps  were  thronged  when  the  hot 
munity  an  army  of  professional  colored  . office  was  clossed  and  a stentorian  volci 

musicians,  for  there  are  already  too  many  j 8°!±"UL;”  w th 

, . rrM  , Tne  concert  was  given  under  the  au 

white  ones.  File  purpose  i-,  to  give  >ene-  I spjceB  0f  tbe  Music  School  Settlement  foi 
ficiat  occupation  to  the  minds  of  those  colored  People,  Inc.,  but  none  of  the 
children,  to  keep  them  off  the  street,  and  (pupils  appeared,  as  the  school  has  been  In 
to  cultivate  in  them  appreciation  of  art  existence  only  a few  months, 
m it  ir\  n Anri  nil  A further  aim  is  the  preservation  of  the  °n  llle  plaiform  was  an  orchestra 

P AYS  fiflOfl-RY  ont«o„,„redre.,.,oc,„.y™.e.: 

• " >.  1 ' , . , 1 product  native  to  AlMnoIll  soil  except  hanj„s>  a faw  violins.  rhr„„ 

rt  oi  i ue  ivoiiuu  • r i the  rude  chants  of  the  Indians.  bases,  -wood  winds,  a smattering  of  brass. 

These  aims  arc  so  excellent  that  no  one  drum  and  ~~  — * * -* — 


tvipoo  pit,  oo  ...wo  ...... - an  assortment  of  pianos. 

arguments  arc  needed  in  their  favor.  Carnegie  aHU’s  big  organ  also  was  pressed 
That  they  appealed  strongly  to  many  ‘"t0  service.  1 he  name  of  the  aggrega- 
u .v  i i j fli  •,  tion  was  the  Clef  Olub  Orchastra.  Tts 

Persons  of  both  colored  and  white  origin  Jeader  wa>  James  Reese  Europe,  who  also 
was  manifested  by  the  audience  of  le.it  appeared  as  composer.  “R.a.g'  time” 
evening,  which  Was  large  and  thoroughly  rhythm  crept  into  one  numiber  called 
weil  mixed,  but  united  in  its  applause  ’’Panama, ” and  this  had  to  -be  repeated. 
The  ushers  were  colored  men,  who  per-  Miss  Elizabeth  Payne,  contralto,  sang 

formed  their  duties  efficiently  and  cour-  ,™y„  from 

Samson  e[,  Daltlali,  ’ and  the  choir  irom 
teously.  st.  Phillip’s  Church  «ang  a benedictus 

The  programme  was  without  much  from  a mass  by  Paul  c Bohlen  with  little 
organization.  Its  principal  purpose)  regard  to  harmony.  A tidy  sum  was  taken 
seemed  to  be  to  give  every  one  a chance,  in.  There  were  many  encores,  but  it  was 
But  the  backbone  of  the  entefifeinnlentl  a strange  concert  for  Carnegie  Hall, 
was  the  Clef  Club,  an  orchestra  of  l’io 
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Remarkable 
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Orchestra  of  Colore 

Men.  / f / 2— 
one  oi 


celebrate  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of 
The  Jewish  Daily  Forward.  He  played 
Bruch’s  G minor  concerto  and  shorter 
numbers  by  Cui,  Kreisler.  arid  himself. 

Nahan  Franko’s  Orchestra  

overture  to  Nicolai’s  rhe  . 

of  Windsor.’’  the  first  Peer  Gynt 
suite,  and  Liszt  s “ Second  Rhapsodic. 

The  London  Orchestra. 


leilie  oi  U1C  mmio  

It  was  a capital  performance  ot  the 
beloved  old  overture  and  il  was  succeeded 
by  a still  more  striking  interpretation  oi 
the  fifth  symphony  of  the  Russian  wizard 
. arid  himself.  Tschaikowsky.  Mr.  Nikisch’s  reading 
Wives  hadlsojmany  points  of  significance  that 
Meriy  Mixes  th  * c*nnot  be  adequately  discussed  m 
the  passing  record  of  a morning  after. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  apparently 
his  chief  object  by  broadening  all  the 
tempi,  save  that  of  the  final  allegro,  to 

Seldom  have  concert-goers  in  this  city  mgtaaze  The . ^ku™|nXXnn  which 
shown  themselves  more  eager  to  welcome  ^ worL  abounds,  and  at  the  same  hmfl 
back  an  artist  than  has  been  the  case  dur-  t0  ive  unusual  prominence  to  the  “idee 
lng  the  present  visit  of  Arthur  Nikisch.  fixe”  which  forces  itself  into  every  mov  - 
The  enthusiasm  at  his  recent  Carnegie  Hall  ment.  themeiof  the  first  move-, 

appearance  was  unbounded,  and  last  eve-  menl  perhaps  suffered  somwehat  from  the 
ning  when  he  returned  with  the  London  pr0cess.  for  it  is  in  itself  a vqty^timental 

Symphony  Orchestra  from  a brief  tour,  and  of '.ears.1 

was  heard  at  the  Metropolitan,  there  was  was  gpiendid  reading  of  the  svm- 

scarcely  a vacant  seat  in  the  huge  auditor-  phon(  von  the  whole,  and  the  slow  move- 

lum  and  this,  though  orchestra  chairs  sold  menhir.  ^ land  rTisU^^la  ri l y 

for  $3  apiece.  Artists  even  of  the  first  stel-  ^ counterpoint  throughout  the  com- 
lar  magnitude  who  can  fill  a house  In  this  !)OS^jon  was  well  exposed  and  the  technic 

of  the  orchestra  was  exhibited  to  the 

gThLeStotheTnn'umbers  were  Richard 
Strauss’s  “Don  Juan”  and  Liszt  s first 
Hungarian  rhapsody.  The  Strauss  com- 
position was  performed  with  great  brill 
liancy  and  aroused  much  ®"th“sias™ ' | 
Altogether  this  was  one  of  the  best  con- 
certs given  here  by  the  London  players 
“ der  llr.  Nikisch  and  it  ought  to  leave! 
most  delightful  memories  of  them  In  the 
minds  of  local  music  lovers. 

WOMEN  CHEER  NIKISCH. 


colored  musicians.  The  leading  instru- 
ments were  banjos,  of  which'  there  were 
about  thirty.  The  foundation  was  fur- 
nished by  ten  pianos,  an  organ  and  three 
double  bassek.  There  were  also  violins, 

’cellos,  giiitars  and  some  wind  instruments, 
not  to  speak  of  an  industrious  bass  draw, 

‘real  cymbals  and  some  smaller  weapons 
i of  percussion. 

j The  music  played  by  this  orchestra  was 
) suitable  to  its  constitution,  and  for  this 
! the  colored  conductors  deserve  thanks. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  achieve  the 
; impossible.  The  first  number  was  “The 
Clef  Club”  march,  composed  by  the  club’s 
; conductor,  .James  R.  Europe,  who  con- 
ducted it.  It  was  a good,  lively  quickstep 
and  put  feiks  in  a good  humor.  It  ended 
with  a rousing  march  chorus,  sung  by  the 
members  of  the  orchestra. 

Something  a trifle  more  ambitious  was  j mlght  regard  witb  envy.  There  are  full 
the  waltz,  “Tout  a vous,”  composed  and  ' twenty  violins  as  well  as  some  wind  Instru 
directed  by  the  club's  assistant  conductor  ) ment  drums>  cymbals,  etc.  This  admirabl 
\Y.  H.  Tyers.  A fluent  and  graceful  bit.  ' . . , mll.ul4llB  nIave 

of  dance  music  this,  with  some  simple  trained  and  led  band  of  musicians  playe 

i.-A  nftiiMTrterwvin!  one!  flic.  Fliin  + dc:  + onmnACil  H r»TTR  rtf  WritSTS.  JllllOB 


That  New  York  possesses  one  of  the  moi  j 
remarkable  orchestras  in  the  world  we 
made  known  To  a Carnegie  Hall  audience  i 
the  concert  given  last  evening  in  aid 
the  Music  School  Settlement  .for  colorc 
children.  It  is  the  Clef  Club,  eomprlslr 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  colored  mt 
whose  reputation  has  long  been  establishc 
among  the  colored  portion  of  this  cotnmi 
nity.  In  its  make-up  it  is  unique.  Viollt 
are  subordinated,  hut  there  are  banjos  an 
guitars  to  the  number  of  fifty.  In  additioi 
there  ard^ten  pianos,  an  organ,  three  doubl  j 
basses,  and  ten  superb  ’cellos,  which  la' 
ter  even  the  leader  of  the  Philharnionl 


the  compositions  ot  negro  writers,  araon 
them  the  works  of  the  two  leaders  of  th 
orchestra  and  of  the  leader  of  the  Clt  , 
Club  chorus— it  has  a chorus,  too— for  som 
of  these  musicians  sing  at  times,  whll 


but  effective  counterpoint  and  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  the  blood  oi  Africa  in  some 
of  its  harmonies.  Ribald  commentators 
might  have  called  them  reformed  “barber 
shop  chords.” 

But  it  was  a pretty  waltz  just  the  same. 

And  the  same  composer’s  “Panama,”  a . . d are  reinforced  by  the  voice 

dance,  had  real  character  and  the  thrilling  1 r . *” 
rhythm  of  the  ever  welcome  “ragtime,"  ot  others. 

put  to  perfectly  proper  use.  To  find  a Particularly  interesting  musically  wa 
colored  musician  writing  wTth  no  little  the  Rain  SoDg  by  will  Marion  Cook,  th 

o- 

making  music  pleasing  to  the  general  quite  carried  the  audience  away,  its  rep 


city  at  such  prices,  can  almost  be  count 
ed  on  one’s  fingers. 

Since  his  first  concert,  a few  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  Nikisch  has  made  his  programmes 
more  and  more  attractive.  Last  night’s  was 
! excellent,  though  somewhat  too  long.  It 
[consisted  mainly  of  Wagner  numbers— the 
j overtures  to  ’’Rienzl,”  "Meistersinger, 
i ‘‘Parsifal, ” the  "Gotterd&mmerung”  funeral 
march,  the  ''Tannhkuser”  baechanale.  There 
was  also  Beethoven’s  fifth  symphony,  while 
Elena  Gerhardt,  who  was  the  soloist  of 

| the  occasion,  sang  a group  of  Strauss  i | d I y Wave  Handkerchiefs  at  Last 

d 11/looR  ’a  _ . i o . . __  _ 1.  > M > / 


maniup,  u'uoiv  ^ - x..  n 

hearer  was,  to  say  the  least,  encouraging. 
And  Mr.  Tyers  has  a rather  pretty  talent 
for  conduct  ing  tos. 

Among  other  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gramme were  a “Benedictus,”  from  e.  mass 
by  Paul  Bohlen,  organist  of  St.  Philip’s 
Church,  conducted  by  the  composer  and 
sung  bv  his  choir;  “Swing  Along,”  one  of 
Will  Marion  Cook's  inspiriting  negro 
melodies,  sung  by  the  Clef  Club  chorus 


tition  was  inevitable  and  was  received  wit 
equal  enthusiasm.  Were  the  name  c 
Strauss  appended  to  the  Tout  ft  Vous  wall 
by  W.  H.  Tyers,  the  assistant  leader  of  th  j 
orchestra,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  popti 
lar  waltzes  in  the  world  to-day,  and  tb  | 

. „ „ “Characteristic  Panama  Dance"  by  th 

„ the  Clef  Club  chorus  game  composer  was  marked  by  origlnaltt: 

and  the  leading  negro  composer;  Coleridge ; „l0vorn0eR  and  a stlrring  rhythm  whk 


Taylor’s  “By  the  Waters  of  Babylon . 
sung  by  Mr.  Bohlen 's  chorus. 


cleverness,  and  a stirring  rhythm  whk 
sung  by  Mr.  tionien  s cnorus.  i suggested  the  real  negro  music  of  A f r 1' 

There  were  also  solo  numbers  which  and  tbe  Bahamas.  There  is  no  doubt  tm 
were  less  satisfying.  For  example  Eliza-  0unz  colored  men  have  unusual  skll 

both  Payne,  contralto,  sang  acceptably  m 5 8 , leaders 

Harrv  Burleigh’s  “Jean,”  but  made  the  both  as  composers  and  lea  . 
grave  error  of  giving  as  an  encore  number  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  singing 


| songs.  The  enthusiasm  over  Mr.  Nlkisch’s 
Interpretations  was  practically  as  emphatic 
| as  at  the  previous  concerts.  They  were,  on 
I the  whole,  surcharged  with  emotional  pow- 
I er  and  striking  individuality  of  concep- 


Concert  of  London  Symphony. 

The  scenes  at  the  last  New  York  con- 
cert of  the  London  Symphony  Socletj  , 
I yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall 
ere  not  those  ordinarily  to  be  Observed) 


er  ana  Biruuue  were  not  iuua«  . --  . 

. tton.  There  were  details  In  the  treatment , at  a symphony  concert,  It  was,  in  faci 
||  I of  the  “Rienzl”  and  the  ’’Gotterdfim-  di  i c.  ti-  the  day  of  the  virtuoso,  an 
jmerung”  music,  perhaps,  with  which  one  Arthur  .Nikisch  was  the  ”'“0“’r’ 

ji  Jfcould  not  unconditionally  agree,  j)ut  ^ “LrThiThe  conducted,  and  at  the  end  of 
aJl-Tannhauser”  and  “Meistersinger  muB'°  . 'rt  women  rushed  down  the  aisles 

■ 'were  thrilling.  Intensely  dramatic,  too,  was  y*  * -n,A,.«i»i*fs 

W 1 Mr.  Ntklsch’s  reading  of  the  symphony,  iu 


j which  he  accentuated  and  brought  out 
j Inner  crchestral  voices  that  most  conductors 
neglect  Wagner  once  observes  that  “in 
Beethoven  all  is  melody,"  and  Mr.  Nikisch  a 
[performance  is  the  kind  that . substantiates 
I this  statement  The  playing  of  the  or- 
| chestra  was  marred  at  times  by  faulty 
I Intonation  in  the  woodwind  and  brass  de- 
| partments.  Besides,  an  orchestra  on  the 


the  concern  won*™  * , . 

to  ,hc  front  waving  their  handkerchiefs 
and  cheering  the  Hungarian  conductor  j 
iViev  uoed  to  Paderewski,  rime  after 
time  he  was  caUed  out  to  bow  hi.  thanks  I 
before  the  audience  wuuld  leate. 
b The  programme 
on  ' overture.  rscbaiKow*-K> 


Obei- 
Fifth  Sym-I 

* , . Strauss’s  tone  poem  “ L>on  Juan, 
and  Liszt  s First  Hungarian  Rhapsody. 


”Mon  Coeur  s’Ouvre  ta  Yoix,”  from 
Saint-Saens's  “Samson  et.  Dalila,”  which 
she  could  not  sing  and  her  accompanist 
could  not  play.  But  on  the  whole  it  was 
an  interesting  concert  and  its  display 
of  the  characteristic  musical  lemings 
of  colored  peoole  was  well  worth  whiie. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  properly  said  at, 
this  time  and  in  this  place  that  the  musical 
gifts  of  the  negro  are  unfortunately  over- 
rated Too  often  his  ear  is  defective  ana 
his  conception  of  harmony  illogical.  He 
rarely  sings  tone  of  good  quality,  and 
infrequently  in  tune. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  he  has  musical  aspira- 
tion, and  most  colored  people  who  sing 
have  voices  -which  might  be  turned  to 
account  if  cultivated.  It  can  be  predicted, 
therefore,  that  the  Music  School  Settle- 
ment for  Children  will  probably  do  a vast 
amount  of  good  and  widen  and  deepen 
the  joy  of  many  lives. 


not  up  to  the  orchestral  work.  Mif 
Elizabeth  Payne  made  the  customar  j 
mistake  of  ambitious  colored  sin? 
ers  of  leaving  their  own  field  < 
exquisite  melodies  for  more  ambitiot 
modern  productions.  She  attempted  the  fa 
miliar  Saint-Saens  “Mon  Coeur  s’Ouvre 
ta  Voix,”  from  "Samson  et  Delilah,”  withoi 
success,  with  a shocking  accompantmei 
from  a badly-damaged  piano.  The  cho: 
of  St.  Philip's  Church  showed  clearly  tbi 
when  colored  voices  attempt  classical  nil 
sic,  or.  better,  music  in  classical  forms,  the 
are  quite  as  much  in  need  of  careful  trair 
ing  and  instruction  as  are  white  singer 
The  -wonderful  timbre  and  rich  quality  < 
the  student  singers  of  Fisk,  Hampton,  at 
Tuskegee  were  wholly  lacking  last  nigh 
as  well  as  their  natural  and  rare  harmonle 
But,  as  we  have  said,  the  orchestra  we  j 
splendid  in  its  swing,  rhythm,  and  powe 
and  the  singing  of  its  gifted  member  J 
Strange  as  its  organization  is  in  the  ma 
ter  of  instruments,  it  is  wonderfully  wel 


ed  and  effective.  The 
heard  regularly  every  wlnte 
il/llf  rr  selection  of  soloists  and  a shorter 
■ gramme,  provided  that.  Its  conductors 
again  wise  In  limiting  themselves  to 
u terlstlc  negro  music.  If  they  do  this, 
.-  music-lover  In  New  York  ought  to 
their  work.  Last  night  the  great  au- 
Hce  which  crowded  Carnegie  Hall — over 
thousand  people  were  turned  away  at 
door  ten  minutes  before  the  time  set 
the  concert  to  begin — enjoyed  their 
t to  the  utmost,  and  few  left  before  the 
ng  of  the  concert  at  a few  minutes  be- 
eleven.  The  box-holders  included  some 
le’most  prominent  supporters  of  white 
lestras,  and  some  of  the  best-known 
ic-lovers  in  the  city,  whose  applause 
'll  no  doubt  that  they  realize  what  a 
fjj  rb  contribution,  not  only  indirectly  by 
jfcjiring  such  composers  as  Dvor&k,  but  di- 
* ly  through  the  colored  people  them- 
«e  ps,  the  negro  race  is  certain  to  matte 
bolmerican  music. 

Ft  ir  _ 

Kneisel  (tnartet. 

Tj-  present  generation  was  represented 
i tet  night’s  -Knelsel  concert  by  Opus  15 
t J Kopylow.  A facile  moderato.  a Men- 
*lq>hnian  presto  on  muted  strings,  melo- 
andante,  for  the  most  part  a duologue 
;->en  first  violin  and  'cello,  a brightly 
en  allegro,  these  movements  made  up  a 
osition,  easy  to  listen  to,  not  particu- 
r|  Russian  in  character,  and  affording  | 
loodless  victory  to  the  Kneisels.  The 
s which  preceded  the  playing  of  this 
osition  were  the  Beethoven  Quartet  in 
,t  major,  op.  74,  and  the  Brahms  quln- 
□ B minor  for  strings  and  clarinet,  op. 
Mr.  Leon  Le  Roy  lent  his  assistance 
le  Brahms  quintet,  the  luscious  tone  of 
Its  nstrument  contrasting  exquisitely  with 
(levelled  beauty  of  the  strings.  This  quin- 
is  one  of  the  works  inspired  by  the 
ilainet  playing  of  Richard  Miihlfeld,'  and 
ritten  with  a fine  appreciation  of  the 
ity  of  that  instrument,  and  with  many 
ktj-esting  varieties  of  rhythm.  The  room 
Iva  crowded  to  the  doors  with  an  enthu- 
■1  < tic  audience — and  Carmen  only  four 
bliks  away!  Truly  musical.  New  York  is 
lonean  city. 


Herman,  and  there  are  a niimner  o: 

U1,e  artists  in  the  cast.  Herr  Hensel  appear 
Siegmund  on  Saturday  night  with  far  greater 
success  than  in  his  impersonal  ion  of  Loge  in  “ Ba9 
Rheingold,”  for  he  sang  the  music  of  young 
Siegmund  well  and  acted  with  great  spirit.  When 
forced  the  tone  of  Herr  Hensel's  voice  is  somewhat 
hard,’  but  he  evidently  is  an  experienced  artist, 
and  should  he  a useful  member  in  the  cast. 
Equally  successful  was  the  charming  Sieglinde 
of  Mme.  Borchild  Langaard,  who  created  a most 
favourable  impression  by  her  refined  and  graceful 
acting  and  the  beautiful  quality  of  her  voice. 
Herr  Fonss  was  an  excellent  Hunding,  although 
his  make-up  was  somewhat  too  refined  for^  the 
stern,  uncouth  hunter.  The  opening  scene  in  Die 
Walkure”  is  of  special  interest,  for  Siegmund 
i secures  the  magic  sword  (Nothing)  from  the  tree, 
and  the  act  closes  with  the  beautiful  love  duet. 
Herr  Hensel  and  Mme.  Langaard  finely  mter- 
preted  the  passionate  fervour  of  the  lovely  music, 
and  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  had  four  enthusiastic 
recalls.  In  the  second  act  Herr  Van  Rooy  as 
Wotan  sang  and  acted  with  his  wonted  power  and 
| dignity,  while  a splendid  Briinnhilde  was  found 
in°Mme.  Rusche-Endorf,  who,  having  a powerful 
voice,  sang  the  music  brilliantly.  Mme.  Rusche- 
Endorf  has  a handsome,  commanding  presence, 
and  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  Briinnhilde  she 
fully  realised  the  part.  In  her  scene  with  Wotan 
and  in  the  last  act  of  “ Die  Walkure  ” the  new- 
comer won  ample  recognition  and  applause  for  her 
dramatic  acting.  Mme.  Bengell  was  eminently 
successful  as  Fricka  in  her  graphic  matrimonial 
| dispute  with  Wotan,  and  in  the  smaller  parts  ot 
! Ortlinde  and  Siegrune  our  English  artists  Miss 
Clytie.  Hine  and  Miss  Marion  Beeley,  with  Miss 
Dilys  Jones  as  Rossweisse,  greatly  distinguished 
themselves.  The  scenic  effects  were  as  usual  most 
striking,  although  in  the  first  scene  the  dawn 
comes  somewhat  suddenly  when  the  great  door 
of  the  hut  opens;  a more  gradual  approach  would 
be  in  better  artistic  keeping  with  the  music. 
Herr  Franz  Schalk  conducted  as  one  who  knows 


act  was  sung  and  acted  with  great  spirit,  and  the 
scene  of  this  act  (in  front  of  Gunther's  dwelling) 
was  very  beautiful,  the  stage-management  and 
lighting  being  most  effective. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  programme  of  the  j 
Russ’an  ballet  included  the  beautiful  “ La  Spectre 
la  Rose,”  given  for  -the  first  time  this  season. 

Mme.  Karsavina  and  M.  Nijinsky  again  charmed 
the  audience  by  their  perfect  dancing,  and  M. 

Nijinsky  was  greeted  with  a storm  of  applause. 

iFEREE  2//^$/ 
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COVENT  GARDEN  OPERA. 

AN  AUSPICIOUS  OPENINQ  NIGHT. 

WITH  Princess  Henry,  Prir.ces3  Louis,  and  Prince  Alex- 
ander of  Battenberg  in  the  Royal  box,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  audience  that  included  many  lords  and  ladies  of  high 
degree,  the  Grand  Opera  season  at  Covent  Garden  began  last 
night  with  an  exceptionally  interesting  performance  of  Bizet's 
“ Cannevu”  The  name-part  offers  such  peculiar  opportunities, 
histrionically  as  well  as  vocally,  that  a new  exponent 
inevitably  excites  great  expectation.  At  Covent  Garden 
such  expectations  are  exacting,  probably  more  difficult  to 
meet  than  elsewhere,  for  we  demand  tone-quality  as  much  as, 
if  not  more  than,  acting,  and  the  combination  in  any 
degree  approaching  the  superlative  is  rave.  Miss  Tarquinia 
Tarquini,  who  made  her  debut  in  England  as  Carmen,  had 
consequently  a difficult  task  before  her,  and  that  she  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  pleasing  the  audience  testifies  to  her  talents. 
Her  voice  is  brilliant  in  the  upper  register,  but  hard  and 
S shallow  in  the  lower  notes.  The  defect  was  increased  last 
night  by  seeming  nervousness,  which  caused  her  to  force 
them.  The  result  was  deficiency  of  allurement  in  her  render- 
ing of  passages  intended  to  be  particularly  seductive.  Her 
reading  of  the  character  inclined  to  the  realistic,  and 
possessed  a certain  freshness  by  its  avoidance  of  conventional 


every  bar  of  the  -score,  and  never  overpowered  [ business,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  her  earnestness  ; but 


the  vocalists.  . . . 

On  Monday,  October  23,  the  Opera,  in  Three  Acts 
(in  German),  by  Richard  Wagner,  entitled 
SIEGFRIED. 

Briinnhilde  Mme.  Saltzmann-Stevens 

Miss  Marion  Beeley 

Waldvogel  Mme.  Kallensee 

Mimp  Herr  Bechstein 

Der  Wanderer  Herr  Van  Booy 

Fafner  --  Herr  Fonss 

Alberich  He!;r  K 

Sieefried  Herr  Cornelius 

Conductor' Herr  Franz  Schalk 

An  excellent  performance  of  “ Siegfried  was 
given  at  Covent  Garden  on  Monday  night.  Herr 
Cornelius  appeared  as  the  fearless  hero  and  Mme. 
'Saltzmann-Stevens  as  Briinnhilde.  The  plan  of 
'having  two  artists  impersonating  Brunnhilde  .n 
lone  cycle  is  perhaps  not  entirely  artistic;  but  the 
reappearance  of  Mme.  Saltzmann-Stevens  was 
very  welcome,  for  her  fine  performance  in  this 
part  when  the  English  Ring  was  given  has  not 
been  forgotten.  In  the  last  act  Mme.  Saltzmann- 
I Stevens  sang  brilliantly  and  with  neat  dramatic 
. _ - r ' expression,  particularly  in  Briinnhilde’s  awaken- 

YAL  OPERA,  CO  VENT  GARDEN.  -d  bX 

in  fine  voice  on  Monday  the  distinguished  artist 
sang  the  music  with  a purity  of  tone  and  joyous 
spirit  for  which  his  impersonation  has  always 
In  the  forging  of  the  sword,  and 


ieiner,  Miss  Clytie  Hine,  and  Miss  Marion 
1 1 Bley.  Three  cycles  of  “The  Ring”  ar^  to  be 
tgen,  and  it  is  reported  that  seats  for  the  first 
IF t > are  already  sold  out.  There  was  a splendid 
Iise  on  Thursday  night,  and  the  huge  audience 
I d rapt  attention  to  the  familiar  work.  As 
)as  Rheingold  ” is  played  without  an  interval 
f m 8.30  until  11  there  is,  of  course,  no  applause 
any  display  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  perform- 
ce  had  many  excellent  features.  Of  the  new- 
ners  Herr  Hensel,  who  appeared  as  Loge,  has 
sjig  the  music  of  “ Parsifal  ” at  Bayreuth,  and 
therefore  an  artist  of  experience,  but  in  his 
ing  Herr  Hensel  -seemed  somewhat  heavy.  Herr 


he  first  cycle  of  “ The  Ring  ” in  German 
ned  on  the  12th  inst.  with  a fine  performance 

E?Tgoid”  ?err,  Schalk  1 been'esteemed.  

ducted,  and  besides  such  esteemed  artists  as  6specialIy  in  the  forest  scene,  Herr  Cornelius  was 
rr  Van  Bnnv  K mPgt  ab»ly  supporte(1  by  Herr  Bechstein,  who 

gave  a masterly  study  of  Mime,  and  in  the 
humour  and  weird  characteristics  of  the  vindic- 
tive dwarf  surpassed  all  his  previous  efforts.  Mr. 
Harry  Brooke,  in  the  second  act,  has  painted  a 


Irr  Vail  Rooy,  Bechstein,  Mme.  Knupfer-Egii, 
fal  Herr  Fonss,  a number  of  newcomers  appeared 
the  cast — Herr  Hensel,  Mr.  Haigh  Jackson, 
ill  Herr  Hunold,  and  Mmes.  Bengell,  Kallensee, 


she  failed  to  show  sufficient  reason  for  Don  Jose  forsaking 
Micaela.  This  was  perhaps  made  exceptionally  difficult  by 
.this  Micaela  being  embodied  in  a charming  manner  by  Miss 
Dufau.  This  young  artist  is  gifted  with  a soprano  voice  of 
musical  and  bright  quality,  a vivacious  temperament,  and 
captivating  personality.  In  the  first  scene  she  suggested  that 
Micaela  would  not  have  been  averse  to  accepting  the  invita- 
tion of  the  soldiers  had  occasion  served,  but  she  showed  such 
genuine  feeling  in  the  subsequent  duet  with  Don  Jose  that- 
the  idea  of  Micaela  being  a flirt  vanished.  In  the  Camp 
Scene  Miss  Dafau  sounded  a deeper  note,  and  Micaela 's 
intercession  has  rarely  been  more  touchingly  rendered. 

Another  new-comer  who  made  a favourable  impression 
was  Mr.  Giuseppe  Cellini.  His  voice  is  not  of  the  robust 
order,  but  it  is  a genuine  tenor,  musical,  and  sympathetic, 
and  is  obviously  dominated  by  an  artistic  temperament.  His 
reading  of  Don  Jose  was  distinguished  by  its  sincerity.  His 
delivery  of  the  “Flower  Song”  rang  true,  and  his  listeners 
so  appreciated  it  that  they  spoilt  the  dramatic  situation  by 
applauding  until  Don  Jose  unclasped  Carmen  and  bowed  his 
acknowledgments.  It  was,  however,  hard  on  Carmen  to  have 
to  renew  her  embrace  twice. 

The  bull-fighter  had  not  previously  been  impersonated 
at  Covent  Garden  by  Mr.  Sammarco,  and  it  formed  another 
interesting  feature  of  the  performance.  His  reading  sug- 
gested that  Escamillo  was  the  perfect  embodiment  of  gratified 
ambition,  and  this  idea  permeated  tho  rendering  of  the 
famous  song,  which  was  beautifully  vocalised.  Tbe  duettists, 
Frasquita  and  Mercedes,  were  personated  by  Miss  Betty 
Booker  and  Miss  Van  Staveren,  the  latter  also  a new-comer 
with  a ringing  voice,  who  was  inclined  to  over-act excess 
of  zeal,  however,  is  ever  forgivable.  The  other  characters 
’ho 


were  capably  played.  The  choruses  were  excellently  ren- 

„ r dered,  the  tone  of  the  voices  being  admirable,  and  the 

beautiful  and  ’ realistic  forest  scene.  This  act  is  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Campanini,  played 
always  interesting,  not  only  for  its  lovely  music,  ! beautifully. 


but  also  for  the  famous  fight  with  the  dragon, 
which  came  off  on  Monday  night  with  more  than 
usual  spirit,  for  with  its  glaring  green  eyes,  great 
jaws,  and  awe-inspiring  tones,  the  dragon,  as 
ottom  would  say,  “ is  truly  a fearful  wildfowl.” 
err  Van  Rooy,  as  usual,  sang  impressively  the 
usic  of  Wotan,  or  Der  Wanderer  as  he  is  called 
n Siegfried;  and  excellent  work  was  accom- 
lished  by  Miss  Marion  Beeley  as  Erda,  Herr 
Fonss  as  the  dragon  Fafner,  and  Herr  Kieso  in 


LANCELOT. 


Jinold  proved  an  excellent  Donner,  while  Herr  ,^is  8raPhic  study  of  Alberich,  the  cast  bein; 
n Rooy  again  sang  the  music  of  Wotan 
Uerbly  and  acted  with  all  his  wonted  dignity. 

' Haigh  Jackson  was  fairly  successful  as  Froh, 


iiegmuna  Herr 

'Wotan  ...I Herr  Ve 

Hunding  /■>•■/■•{ Her 

Brunnhilde  j lA.  l Mme.  Riischi 


d the  Mime  of  Herr  Bechstein  was  more  weird 
d grotesque  than  ever.  Mr.  Goddard  appeared 
Fasolt,  and  Herr  Kiess  and  Herr  Fonss  were 
ective  in  the  parts  of  Alberich  and  Fafner. 
ne.  Knupfer-Egli  sang  Wellgunde’s  music  with 
inviction,  and  Mme.  Bengell  was  an  efficient 
icka.  The  two  English  artists,  Miss  Clytie 
ne  and  Miss  Marion  Beeley,  as  Freia  and  Erda 
:ng  well,  and  will  do  still  better  with  greater 
-perience.  Herr  Franz  Schalk  conducted  artis- 
ally,  and  the  scenic  effects  were  well  up  to 
p high  standard  of  Covent  Garden,  although 
e steam  curtain  did  not  put  in  an  appearance 
[til  the  second  scene. 

i Saturday,  October  21,  the  Opera,  in  Three  Acts 
(in  German),  by  Richard  Wagner,  entitled 
“ DIE  WALKURE.” 

Siegmund  Herr  Hensel 

fan  Rooy 
Herr  Fonss 
Rusche-Endorf 

Siegiinde  ..I — I — Mme.  Borghild  Langaard 

Fricka  I--. Mme.  Bengell 

Gerhilde  Mme.  Knupfer-Egli 

Ortlinde  Miss  Clytie  Hine 

\\  altraute  Mme.  Bengell 

Schwertleite  Miss  Mutch 

Helmwige  Mme.  Kallensee 

Siegrune  Miss  Marion  Beeley 

Grimgerde  Mme.  Gmeiner 

Rossweisse  Miss  Dilys  Jones 

Conductor  Herr  Franz  Schalk 

A huge  audience  were  present  at  Covent  Garden 
1 Saturday  night,  Oct.  21,  when  “ Die  'Walkiire,” 
le  most  popular  of  all  the  sections  of  “ Der  Ring 
is  Nibelungen,”  was  successfully  performed.  The 
reat  demand  for  seats  for  the  three  cycles  this 
iitumn  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  The  innate 
randeur  of  the  subject  of  the  Ring  and  its  noble 
insic  appeal  to  all  musicians,  while  an  immense 
umber  of  Germans  (who  are  lovers  of  music) 
. It  h r for  pleasure  or  business  reside  in  London 
ll[r|Jm!  could  easily  fill  Covent  Garden  even  if  eight 
were  given;  add  to  this  the  performance 


NEW  CARMEN  AT  COVENT 

MmeATarquini’s,  Success 
in  Song  and  Action. 

The  opening  night  of  grand  ” season 
'at  Covent  Garden  on  Saturday  had  many 
features  of  interest,  musically  and  socially. 

\ There  was  a large  audience,  many  familiar 
facets,  being  seen  in  boxes  arid  stalls,  and 
on  the  stage  a high  level  of  musical  excel- 
lence was  reached. 

i _ Of  late  years  it  lias  been  the  custom  to  i 
give  us  nothing  new  at  the  first  performance,  j 
: but  this  time,  although  the  opera  was  a 
i familiar  -One— “ Carmen  ” — we  had  three  j 
[new  interesting  singers,  as  well  as  an  old  j 
(favourite  in  a new  role.  Cosent  Garden  lias  I 
[evidently  determined  to  give  music-lovers 
fresh  points  of  interest  a-s  often  as  possible  ; 
(this,  year. 

The  performance  centred  around  the  new 
[Carmen,  Mme.  Tarquinia  Tarquini,  . of  j 
Milan,,  who  evidently  has  the  pluck  that  j 
true  artists  are  made,  of,  for  she ."was  actually  j 
tervals,  the  large  auoieuce  maintained  the  same  [playing  the  role  for  the  first  lirne  in  her  life,  ! 

[and  before  brie  of  the  most  fastidious 
[operatic  audiences  in  the  world, 
j It  has  often  been  said  that  some  singers  ! 
are  born  to  play  Carmen,  and  others  achieve  j 
ii.  Mme.  Tarquini  comes  nearest-  to  the  I 
(first  definition  . she  has  a Carmen-like  j 
temperament  (one  is  speaking  artistically,  j 
jol  course),  and  with  her  slim  figure,  dark  , 
colouring,  and  great,  vivacity,  quite  looks; 
the  part,  which  is  always  an  enormous  ad-  I 
vantage.  Later  .she  ought  to  become  a j 
great  Carmen,  for  .she  really  did  remarkably  j 
well  on  Saturday.  She  is  a fine  actress,  ( 
with  a versatile  command  of  emotion,  and 
some  of  her  stage""  business  ” was  excellent, 
particularly  the  Bank  Holiday-like  way  in 
which  she  joined  in  the  dancing. ait  the  be- 


completed  by  Mme.  Kallensee  as  the  forest  bird. 
Herr  Schalk  conducted  skilfully,  and  a large 
audience  enthusiastically  recalled  the  singers 
after  each  act. 

On  Wednesday,  Oct.  25, 

“ GOTTERDAMMERUNG.” 

Siegfried  Herr  Cornelius 

Gunther  Herr  Hunold 

Hagen  Herr  Fonss 

Alberich  Herr  Kiess 

Brunnhilde  Mme.  Rusche-Endorf 

Gutrune  Mme.  Kniipfer-Egii 

Waltraute  Mme.  Bengell 

Wogliude  Mme.  Kallensee 

Wellgunde  Miss  Clytie  Hine 

Flosshilde  Mme.  Gmeiner 

1st  Norn  Mme.  Gmeiner 

2nd  Norn  Mme.  Knupfer-E  gi 

3rd  Norn  Mme.  Kallensee 

With  the  performance  of  Gott-erdammerung  at 
Covent  on  W ednesday  evening  the  first  cyc.e  of 
the  Ring  came  to  an  impressive  close.  From  six 
o’clock  until  half-past  eleven,  with  the  usual  in- 


interest  and  enthusiasm  they  have  displayed 
throughout  the  entire  cycle.  Orchestrally  -the  per- 
formance of  “ Gotterdamme.vung  ” was  the  finest 
Herr  Franz  Schalk  has  secured,  even  in  “ Die 
Walkure  ” last.  Saturday,  and  infinitely  mo-a 
finished  than  the  performance  of  Siegfried.  Mme. 
Rusche-Endorf  once  more  .impersonated  Brunn- 
hilde, and  by  her  powerful  singing  and  fine  dra- 
matic action  made  the  climax  of  the  second  act 
very  impressive.  After  Herr  Cornelius’  great 
efforts  in  “ Siegfried " on  Monday  his  voice 
sounded  a little  tired,  but  he  acted  the  part  of 
the  hero  with  unfailing  vigour.  Herr  Hunold 
made  a striking  and  picturesque  Gunther,  being 
histrionically  far  greater  than  vocally;  while  Herr 
Fonss  as  Hagen  sang  the  music  of  the  part  admir- 
ably. Mme.  Knupfer-Egii,  who  appeared  as 
Gutrune,  acted  gracefully  and  sang  with  consider- 
able charm;  while  the  part  of  Waltraute  was  ably 
undertaken  by  Mme.  Bengell.  As  the  three  Norn- 
Mme.  Gmeiner,  Mme.  Kniipfer-Egii,  and  Mme. 
Kallensee  sang  well;  and  Miss  Clytie  Hine  was  an 
effective  Wellgunde.  Herr  Kiess,  as  before,  was 
an  excellent  Alberich.  The  chorus  in  the  second 
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ginning  of  iIih  inn  scene 

-VlQie.  Tiirqnini’s  voice  is  not  in  it-stli  re- f 
_ markable,  but  elie  us.--  it  cleverly,  and  sings 
very  ilraiuatic-dly,  many  of  her  phrases 
i being  quite  telling  in  effect.  Her  love- 
see lies  with  Dm  Jose  in  the  second  aet,  and 
the  eard-eccne  in  the  third,  were  both  con 
vincihg,  and  in  ttie  dcath-soerie  she  was 
finely  tragic. 

'The  second  new-coiucr  was  Signor  Cellini 
(who.  it  is  an  open  secret,  is  Signor  Letighi. 

I of  ballad-concert,  fame),  who  took  the  part  of 
l)on  Jose.  He  made  a manly  lover,  although 
his  acting  might  have  been  improved  h\  a 
lit  tin  more  fervour,  and  his  singing  was  olten 
very  charming : tie-  famous  Flower  Song, 
indeed,  was  one  ot  the  he.st  pieces  of  singing 
heard  during  the  whole  evening. 

The  third  debut  of  the  evening  was  that,  of 
Mile.  Dii fa n,  as  Michaels.  Here  again  we 
had  a singer  who  looked  the  part  admirably  : 
her  girlish  figure  was  a welcome  sight  in 
place  of  t he  mat  ronly-looking  Michael  as  one 
s- rotten  lias  to  endure  for  the  sake  ol  tlici* 
singing.  Mile.  Dufau  hats  a voice  of  pretit  ] 
quality,  although  a little  unequal,  and  sings 
with  charm  and  intelligence. 

Signor  Kainmareo  was  the  Toreador,  this 
being  his  lir.st  appearance  in  the  role  here, 
lie  is  always  a great ' favourite  at  Covent 
tlurden,  and  achieved  a great  success  with 
the  part,  singing  the  lainiliar  song  with 
Splendid  dramatic  vigour.  In  the  smuggling 
scene,  too,  he  was  quite  admirable. 

Apart  from  these  Individual  excellences, 
the  general  finish  of  the  performance  was 
quite  noteworthy.  Tlitt  chorus  was  excep- 
tionally good,  and  there  was  an  unusual 
amount  of  vivacity  in  its  doings.  The 
smaller  roles  were  all  well  filled,  and  the 
quintet  was  delightfully  sung.  Signor  Cam- 
panini  conducted  witli  his  usual  skill  and 
judgment. 

To-night  we  are  to  hear  the  new  tenor. 
Signor  Martioeili.  of  whom  report  speaks  so 
highly,  as  Cavanulossi,  in  “ Tosca,”  Mine. 
Kdvina  taking  the  title-role.  On  Tuesday 
the  first,  cycle  of  the  “Ring”  is  to  begin.  ^ 

OPENING  NIGHT  AT  COVENT 

GARDEN. 


mg'  as  by  tlio  ease  of  her  movements ; and  no  ^ 

Coven  t Garden  have  secured  a valuable  recrui  i 
Mr.  Giuseppe  Cellini,  a tenor  of  pleasing  appears 
and  good  if  not  very  powerful  voice,  who  has  air  ? 
made  something  of  a name  for  himself  m 
concert-rooms.  , . , . c_. 

It  was,  of  course,  no  fault  of  his  that  his 
scene  with  Carmen  was  completely  spoiled  w en> 
tho  midst  of  his  expressions  of  love,  ho  was  c - 
pfc'led  by  tho  audience  to  rise  from  liis  knees,  ma 
bow,  and  return  to  his  knees  ! Of  all  of  these  - 
comers  there  will  be  much  to  be  said  in  course  ot 
the  next  three  months,  no  doubt,  so  that 
time  being  one  may  hold  one's  hand.  But,  even  , 
one  would  pray  Mias  Tarquini  to  bear  in  mind  ever 
ao  little  the  exigencies  of  Bizet's  rhythm  and  also 
of  his  tempi  which  are  clear.  Miss  Tarquini  is  tar 
1 too  apt  to  drag  the  tempo,  and  her  constant  porta- 
i tuento  often  makes  it  doubtful  of  the  “otc 

sb©  seeks  to  sing.  Moreover,  the  chorus  must  be 
coickened,  and,  as  it  w»re,  humanised ; Covent . 
Garden's  own  standard  of  performance  of  this  opera 
is  too  hmh  to  be  allowed  to  be  lowered.  The  orchestra 
pi  W well  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Campannu, 
who  tried,  hard,  but  often  in  vain,  to  overcome 
I Carmen's  rhythmical  idiosyncrasies;  and  the  mo. 

1 parts  were  fairly,  but  not  surprisingly,-  we  A hheeb 
The  quintet,  for  example,  has  often  been  far  butter 
surfb.  and  wo  ourselves  have  been  more  convinced 
many  a time  bv  the  binding  of  the  recalcitrant 
heroine  to  the  chair  than  on  Saturday  . I he  Uct* 
that  the  opening  performance  was  deficient  in  go  , 

! it.  often  dragged,  and  it  never  went  with  the  requl 
site  (and  customary)  swing.  That  this  ^ fatal  to 
; “ Carmen  ” all  will  agree  who  regard  the  opera  as 
ono  of  the  genuino  masterpieces  of  the  operate 
literature. 

MUSIC. 


A NEW  CARMEN/ 


l! 


I 


In  presence  of  a fairly  large  audience,  which  in- 
tluded  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  Princess  Louis, 
ind  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  the  curtain 
Mse,  to  begin  the  season,  at  Covent  Garden,  on  the 
opening  scene  of  the  glorious  opera,  “Carmen.” 
Tho  opera  itself  is  an  unfailing  joy  to  the 
ruly  musical  for  obvious  reasons,  but  on  Satur- 
lay  night  thero  were  more  reasons  than  tho  mere 
beauty  of  the  opera  to  attract,,  for  the  chief  parts 
were  being  undertaken  by  6ingors  three  of  whom 
were  now  to  Coveut  Garden,  while  a fourth  was 
singing  a role  in  which  he,  for  some  reason  r.ot 
easily  explained,  had  never  before  essayed  here. 
True,  it  may  be  not  the  highest  view  to  take  of  so 
gieat  a work  that  one  may  desire  to  see  newcomers 
in  parts  associated  with  some  of  tho  most  distm- 
' guished  singers  of  our  time.  But  as  these  are  not 
any  longer  available  we  must  either  forgo  the  opera 
! altogether  or  possess  our  souls  in  patience,  and  hear 
all  and  sundry  singers  until  the  new  generation 
arises  that  can  by  sheer  power  wipe  our  memory 
tablets  clean  of)  the  past.  Each  generation  brings 
1 forth  its  favourites,  and  has  every  right  to  its  own 
opinion  as  to  their  merits.  Older  folk,  no  doubt,  will ' 
hold  the  memory  of  Calve  and  of  Minnie  Hauck  de3r,  i 
but  it  is  hard  on  their  descendants  who  knew  these 
not  if  thereby  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  making  for  themselves  favourites. 

Whether  or  not  the  Royal  Opera  Syndicate  have 
found  a new  Calve  iu  Miss  Tarquinia  Tarquini,  who 
played  the  part  of  Carmen  on  {Saturday  for  the  hxst 
time  in  any  theatre,  time  alono  oan  reveal.  In  the 
whole  realm  of  opera  there  are  not  many  parts  more 
difficult  to  realise  to  the  full.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  a newcomer  could  hope  to  exhaust 
' its  possibilities  at  once.  Certainly  Miss  Tarquim 
did  not  exhaust  them,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that 
she  is  to  be  disoo'iraged.  Far  from  it.  More  than 
once  during  the  evening  she  Showed  that  she  had 
based  her  idea  of  Carmen  on  .that  of  accepted  models, 
but,  she  exaggerated  their  less  sound  qualities. 

No  doubt  some  of  tho  apparently  stilted  movement 
outhe  stage  was  as  much  duo  to  nervousness  as  clearly 
was  her  inability  to  do  her  voice  complete  justice. 
A new  opera  bouse  is,  of  course,  always  a.  trial  to  a. 
6inger,  however  excellent  the  acoustic  properties  at 
that  house  may  be.  W hen  Miss  Tarquini  has  become 
as  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  Covennt  Garden 
6tago  as  Mr.  Sammarco,  who  played  tho  Toreador 
for  the  first  time  here,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  her  performance  will  be  of  a praiseworthy 
description.  Her  appearance,  for  one  thing,  is  en- 
, tirely  in  her  favour,  and  there  is  a bind  of  " bite 
' in  the  lower  register  of  her  voice  that  well  suits 
certain  passages  of  the  music.  Mr.  Sammarco  s 
Toreador  was  admirably  sung ; that  seems  almost 
unnecessary  to  say.  But  even  he,  experienced  as  he 
is,  did  not  seem  quite  at  home,  and  there  was  an 
undoubted  lack  of  freedom  in  his  movements  that 
• is  mc6t  unusual  in  him.  Miss  Dufau,  a new  Mieaela, 
who  happened  to  be  passing  through  London,  and 
j so  was  able,  if  report  speaks  truly,  to  take  the  place 
» vacated  by  another  who  was  ill,  made  a decidedly 
good  impression  as  well  by  the  freshness  of  her  6mg- 


I stances,  the  voice,  especially  in*  ”rw.’ 

| , 5 conflicting  impulse,  to 

£terpretation  of  tho 
cWactcr  Although  Milo.  Tarquini  has  a 
voice  which  is  always  rich  and  can  be  heautihR, 
it  rarely  if  ever  seemed  to  be  the  most  important  I 
quantity  in  her  interpretation.  “ . . 1 cjie 

unnaturally,  ill  at,  ease  at  the  begi^m  . 
seemed  determined  to  take  more  liberties  with 
the  rhythm  of  " Amor  erioso  ^gelb 

(the  opera  was  sung  m Itahan)  thanb^nnr 
Campanini  could  allow  ber,.  s t. 
inclined  to  drag  tho  tune  without  justifying 
it  by  any  additional  intensity  of  expression, 
she  was  sometimes  a little  late  m her  entrances, 
occasionally  a little  out-  of  tune.  g. 

became  less  noticeable  as  the  evening  progressed , 
but  even  when  she  had  had  plenty  of  tune  to  get 
accustomed  to  the  stage,  her  smg.ng  made  no 
deep  impression.  The  card  scene  gives  perhaps 
fKSSSt  opportunity  in  the  sh«P  coot™* 
between  Carmens  restless  anxiety  and  the 
flippant  play  of  the  other  girls,  vet  in  her  singing 
there  setnned  to  bo  nothing  more  than  the  con- 
ventional effects  of  the  tragic  contralto.  One 
pd  personality  most  where  it  was  most 
wanted.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
ensemble  of  the  smaller  parts  with  the 
principals  (the  quintet  m Act  11.  was 

another  instance)  would  have  borne  much 
more  rehearsal  with  advantage.  Signor  t ellmi  s 
Xing  as  Don  Jose  reached  its  highest 
point  in  the  song  “11  fior  che  aveyi  amtu 
dato  ” and  lie  hod  to  disentangle  himself  from 
the  embrace  of  Carmen  in  order  to  respond  to 
the  heartv  applause  which  his  performance 
brought  him.  H,  was  a curious  example  of 
the  bad  taste  which  insists  that  when  an  artist 
has  created  an  impression  of  sincerity  the 
illusion  shall  be  broken  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Simior  Cellini  was  much  less  successful  m the 
SCenes  than  in  tho  lyrical  moments, 
ond  as  an  actor  he  attempted  very  little  until 
the  last  act,  in  which  he  became  wonderfully 
transformed  into  the  typical  vdlam  of  melo- 1 
drama  The  general  uncertainty  affected  Signor 
Sammarco  merely  in  the  fact  that  some  passages  | 
in  Escamillo’ s music  lie  practically  below  the 
range  of  Ids  voice,  so  that  one  had  the  discomfort 
M.  Morin  of  listening  to  a fine  artis^  makmg  the  ^st  o 

Mile.  Tarquinia  Tarquini  t which  did  not  suit  him.  Mile.  Dutau  as 
Mile.  Dufau  Mieaela  varied  considerably,  from  moments  ot 

Miss  Betty  Booker  t beauty,  especially  in  the  duet  in  Act  I., 

Miss  A.  VAN  Staveren  mal' where  her  voice  sounded  thin  and  un- 
SLuSuS?«S  incidentally  it  may  be 
Brilliant  openings  iiave  not  been  the  rule  at  suggested  tbat^sbe  than  ti,e  virtuous 

Covent  Garden  in  recent  years.  The  opera  glance.  employ_in  fact,  in  her  first 

opens  its  doors  and  announces  that  the  season  *cene  sbe  seemed  to  poach  upon  the  preserves 
has  begun  and  the  fact  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  q£  Qarmen.  . 

bring  a large  audience  together  by  about  the  It  was  an  ill-fitting  cast; ; a cast  “ ato'be 
middle  of  tho  first  act,  animated  by  a com-  brougt^  toge ^eemed  move 
fortable  expectation  of  pleasure  and  excite-  6“"J*tt[ort,,jtou?|y  combined  to  sing  Carmen 
ment.  Yet  some  special  attraction  “S'™1?:  on  tl»  first  Bight.  For  the  reft . th. , chor», 
offered.  Last  year  the  opera  was  Lakmc;  and  the  „roUping,  the  scenery,  and  the  stagecraft 
though  that  in  itself  was  no  great  matter,  the  „en(Trally  were  just  what  they  naw  been  tor 

opportunity  of  hearing  Mine.  Tetrazzini  sing  many  years  past,  excep  ’a  dresses 

,L  “ Bell  ” Sony  was  .1  least  a point  of  dial  brightened  by  some  neu ; and  effect, to  dresses 
tinction.  In  1010  and  1908  the  same  artist's  -as  mas  also  the  auditor, urn. 
performance  in  Ixi  Traviata  was  relied  upon 
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ROYAL  OPERA. 

“ CARMEN.” 


Don  Jos6 
Escamillo 
II  Dancairo 
11  RenionitaJo 
Zuniga  . . 

Morales  . . 

Carmen  . . 

Mieaela  . . 

Frasquita 
Mercedes 

Conductor — Signo: 


signor  Giuseppe  C et.lt ni 
Signor  G.  Mario  Sammarco 
Signor  Ceccareli.i 
Signor  Dante  Zuccgi 
M.  Gustave  Huberdeau 


(though  she  was  unable  to  appear  in  1910)  and 
in  1909  the  Censor  provided  a little  mild  sensa- 
tion by  removing  liis  ban  from  Samson  et 
Dalila  and  allowing  its  first  performance  in 
England  to  mark  tho  beginning  of  the  season. 
The  opening  of  the  season  of  1912,  which  took 
place  on  Saturday  night,  was  of  a different 
kind.  In  Carmen  we  wero  given  an  opera 
which  every  ono  knows  and  loves  and  is  glad 
to  hear  again  and  again  for  its  own  sake,  but  at 
tho  same  time,  it  introduced  a new  Carmen  and  a 
new  Don  Jose  in  Mile.  Tarquinia  Tarquini  and 
Signor  Giuseppe  Cellini.  Probably  newcomers 
are  as  little  at  a disadvantage  at  Coven! 
Garden  as  in  any  opera  house  in  Europe.  The 
London  public  is  exceedingly  ready  to  accept 
them,  especially  if  news  of  great  achievements 
elsewhere  precedes  them  (as  it  generally  does) : 
and  the  house  welcomed  its  newcomers  kindly 
on  Saturday  and  listened  to  them  sympan 
thetically. 


THE  ROYAL  OPERA. 

' """  T^liere  was  a large  audience  at  Covent 
Garden  on  Saturday  evening  for  the 
! opening  performance  of  the  Opera 
I season.  “Carmen”  was  the  work 
l selected,  and  although,  unfortunately,,  it 
' was  given  in  Italian,  there  were  some  in- 
teresting features  in  the  presentation. 
Mile.  Tarquinia  Tarquini,  who  appeared 
j in  the  title-part,  is  a newcomer,  and  so  is 
j Signor  Giuseppe  Cellini,  as  an  operatic 
j singer,  that  is,  for  he  has  already  done 
concert  work  in  London,  while  Signor 
Sammarco’s  Escamillo  is  a new  r61e,  and 
Mile.  Dufau,  the  Mieaela,  we  do  not  re- 
member hearing  before.  A certain  de- 
gree of  nervousness  was  noticeable  in  the 
I first  act,  and  it  was  not  until  the  second 
that  one  realised  Mile.  Tarquini’s  powers 
fully.  Her  impersonation  has  no  very 


icticallj . . . strong  emotional  force,  but  it  is  decidedly 

There  was,  however,  an  uncertainty  and  ; sarong  cn.oi  , . ' 

. , . , , , . r ever  and  individual.  Her  acting  was 


want  of  cohesion  about  the  whole  performance, 
for  which  no  individual  could  bo  entirely 
responsible,  though  almost  every  one  was 
concerned  in  it.  Mile.  Tarquini's  first  entrance 
was  prepossessing ; her  lithe  and  graceful 
movements,  her  charming  appearance,  her 
power  of  acting  with  a look  or  a slight  gesture, 
gave  a happy  first  impression,  and  if  that  were 
all,  if  ac  ting  Carmen  were  solely  a matter  of 
glances,  “ saucy  and  audacious  (as  Don  Jose 
used  to  be  made  to  say  in  the  English  transla- 
tion) Mile.  Tarquini's  equipment  would  have 
been  ample.  Later,  too,  ber  acting,  as  far  as  it 
consists  in  gesture  and  movement,  had  its 
moments.  She  entered  with  any  amount  of 
vivacity  into  the  revelry  at  the  inn.  and  danced 
with  the  true  abandon  of  the  character  and 
not  with  the  perfunctory  steps  of  the  pnma 
donna  : there  was  passion  and  ecstasy  when  she 
spurned  Jose  for  Escamillo  and  terror  in  the 
scene  before  her  death.  But  in  opera  the  voice 
is  the  primary  means  for  the  expression  ol 
character  and  emotion,  or  it  would  not  be 
opera.  The  action  gives  the  external  ei  reuni - 


clever  and  individual.  Her  acting  was 
more  appealing  than  her  singing,  for  in 
this  respect  the  vocal  method  is  wanting 
in  that  control  (which  keeps  the  colour 
steady  or  gives  the  impression  of  reserve 
of  tone.  Hence  a measure  of  musical 
weakness  and  a suggestion  that  the 
naturally  good  vocal  quality  can  seldom 
be  properly  valued.  The  purely  Italian 
method  of  Signor  Sammarco  was  not 
heard  at  its  best  in  the  clear-cut  lines 
and  definite  rhythmical  swing  of  Bizet’s 
music.  The  singing  of  the  Toreador's 
song,  in  consequence,  was  disappointing. 

....  i - al* 


ito  the  revelry  at  the  inn.  and  danced  j WJ)  b the  waVj  was  the  delightful  little 
true  abandon  of  the  character  and  - - numbcr  omitted?"  One  liked 


; coda  to  this  number  omitted?  One  liked 
Signor  Cellini’s  Don  Jose,  in  spite  of 
immature  acting  ; he  has  a good 
presence  and  a fresh  impulsiveness 
which  makes  his  w ork  seem  natural  ; 
moreover,  he  sings  well,  and  he  made  a 
decided  effect  in  the  “Flower  Song.” 


1 he  pretty  voice  and  singfing-  ot  Mile. 
Dufau  must  not  be  forgotten.  Signor 
Campanini  conducted  in  his  accustomed 
masterful  style,  and  the  choruses  went 
with  quite  a superior  swing  and  tonal 
force,  as  though  some  new  singers  had 
been  enrolled.  Altogether,  a sufficiently 
satisfactory  start  to  what  promises  to  be 
m interesting  season. 

Mme.  Edvina  will  sing  in  “ Tosca  to- 
night, supported  by  Signor  Sammarco 
and  a new  tenor  in  Signor  Giovanni 
Martinelli. 


MUSIC. 


ROYAL  OPERA, 

LA  TOSCA. 

Floria  Tosca  . . Mme.  Edvina 

| Mario  Cavarado3si  ..  Signor  Giovanni  Martinelli 
II  Barone  Scarpia  . . Signor  G.  Mario  Sammarco 
Conductor — Signor  Cleofonte  Campanini. 

All  of  Puccini’s  operas  which  have  been  given  at 
jCovent  Garden  have,  with  the  exception  of  The 
btrl  of  the  Golden  West,  become  popular  with  the 
public,  il lanon  Lescaul  has  not  quite  held  the  place 
pf  its  three  successors,  but  it  drew  good  houses  when 
t was  given,  for,  like  them,  it  contained  fresh  and 
Driginal  melody  and  showed  the  composer’s  special 
ift  for  creating  an  appropriate  atmosphere  for  each 
situation.  It  was  only  in  his  last  work  that  his 
mannerisms,  shadowed  to  some  extent  in  Madama 
Butlcrfhj,  became  exaggerated,  and  it  is  the  only 
ivork  of  Ids  prime  which  the  majority  of  people  have 
lot  given  themselves  the  trouble  to  hear  a second 
imc.  In  La  Tosca,  which  was  given  for  the  second 
light  of  the  season  under  Signor  Campanini,  we  have 
melody  and  atmosphere  (the  introduction  to  the 
hird  act  contains  picturesque  effects  which  Puccini 
has  hardly  surpassed),  and  in  addition  the  libretto  is 
is  compact  and  melodramatic  a piece  of  workman- 
hip  as  Sardou  ever  put  together. 

The  burden  of  it  all  falls  largely  on  the  shoulders 
of  Tosca  herself,  who  was  played  for  the  first  time 
at  Covent  Garden  by  Mme.  Edvina.  Her  voice  ha? 
become  a little  fuller  than  it  was  last  season  and 
served  her  well  in  the  first  act,  though  in  ths 
scene  in  Scarpia’s  palace  it  was  hardly  big  cnougt 
to  come  through  the  orchestra  at  the  climaxes.  lr 
her  acting  she  showed  imagination  up  to  a certair 
point ; at  first  she  was  a little  too  naive  and  sug- 
gested the  ingtnuc  rather  than  the  famous  singer 
but  in  the  dramatic  moments  she  did  a good  deal  bj 
retaining  her  dignity  and  so  insisting  on  the  patho: 
of  her  position.  The  actual  killing  of  Scarpia  was  ; 
little  clumsy,  and  there  was  too  much  detail  in  he:  1 
by-play,  but  she  showed  on  the  whole  more  capacity 
for  a dramatic  part  than  one  would  have  suppose; 
from  her  acting  in  previous  parts. 

Signor  Martinelli,  who  is  new  to  London,  made  i 
favourable  impression  in  the  part  of  Cavaradossi 
he  sang  out,  after  some  preliminary  nervousness 
With  easy  spontaneity,  he  phrased  extremely  well 
. and  though  he  produced  a large  volume  of  tone  h 
• did  not  force  his  voice.  At  the  same  time  the  qualit 
of  some  of  his  notes  was  too  hard  to  be  altogethe 
agreeable  and  occasionally  there  was  some  falscnes 
of  intonation  ; his  acting,  too,  was  stiff  and  conven 
tional,  though  here  again  the  stiffness  seemed  to  hi 
due  partly  to  nervousness. 

The  smaller  parts  were  in  capable  hands  (thougl 
Signor  Zucchi  would  have  been  better  if  his  move- 
jinents  had  been  less  exaggerated),  and  Signor  Sam- 
lir.arco  as  Scarpia  repeated  a performance  which  ir 
pite  of  its  familiarity,  is  not  a whit  less  polished  and 
masterly  than  before.  It  only  remains  to  add  thai 
the  playing  of  the  orchestra  was  admirable  and  that 
the  ensemble  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  was  well 
managed. 

NEW  TENOR  AT  COVENT 
GARDEN. 


Signor  Martineili’s  Success  in 
“ Tosca. 


s Success  in 


One  cau  never  understand  why  an  opera 
such  as  “ Tosca  ” does  not  fill  every  seat  at 
Covent  Garden.  It  is  by  far  the  fines'-, 
work  Puccini  has  written,  an  opera  whi  m 
for  dramatio.-.fdrce  and  splendid  design  has 
hardly  been  equalled,  by  any  other  com- 
poser to-day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  '[ 
is  steadily  winning  more  appreciation  year 
by  year.,  and  the  future  may  see  it  attract- 
ing audience!?  when  11  Boheine  ” and  “But 
terfly  ” are  forgotten. 

Last  night  there  was  quite-a^fjood  house 
for  the  opera,  and  much  expectation  as  to 
t.he  new  te.nor.  Siguo/ Martinelli,  who  made 
his  debut  here  as  , Cavaradossi.  He 
is  certainly  a wonderfully  fine  singer, 
and  many  people  in  the  house  who  remem- 
bered Caruso’s  first  appearance  here  were 
reminded  of  the  latter  singer  by  the  new- 
comer. Hie  voice  is  of  very  beautiful, 
smooth  quality,  and  very  even  in  all  its 
registers ; the  lower  notes  are  as  fine  as 
the  beautiful  upper  ones,  the  latter  being 
of  very  ringing  quality.  Also  Signor  Ma- 
tinelli  is  a very  intelligent  artist,  and  uses 
his  voice  with  great  charm.  His  singing 
of  the  familiar  solo  in  the  first  act  at  once 
stamped  him  as  an  artist  who  will  go  far, 
and,  later  on  in  the  evening,  when  his  ner- 
vousness wore  off,  his  performance  was  still 
more  convincing. 


Us  tine  dromalle'  singing  in  the’seobiid 

aet  Scene  with  Scarpia  was  remarkable,  and 
his  acting  throughout  the  evening  was  indi- 
vidual and  intelligently  thought  out.  'Ibcre 
is  no  d nint  that  Signor  Martinelli  ought,  to 
make  a big  name  for  himself,  especially 
when  one  remembers  that,  he  is  only  25  years 
of  age.  The  audience  last,  night  was  un- 
mistakably enthuisiaefic  over  him,  calling 
loudly  ftr  him  at  the  end  of  each  act. 

There  were  many  other  excellent  features 
in  last  night’s  performance.  Mme.  Edvina, 
taking  the  role  -of  Tosca  for  the  first  time 
here,  made  quite  a success  in  a part  which 
is  a long  and  difficult  one.  In  the  scene 
witii  her  lover  in  tho  first  act  she  was  ad- 
mirable, and  also  was  equally  good  in  the 
difficult  scene  with  Scarpia  in  Act  II.  Her 
delivery  of  “Vissi  d’arte  ” was  quite  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  singing  one  has  heard 
from  her. 

As  Scarpia  Signor  Sammarco  was  again 
wonderfully  dramatic  aud  impressive.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  one  of  his  strongest  im- 
personations, and  last  night  he  was  as  fine 
as  ever. 

The  minor  roles  were  well  filled  once  more, 
Signor  Malatesta  as  the  sacristan  giving  a 
very  clever  and  characteristic  performance, 
whilst  M.  Morin  as  Angelotti  was  also  very 
good. 

Signor  Campanini  conducted,  and  the 
whole  performance  wan  a well-finished  one. 


remark  m detail  upon  tho  mdr-.  man  per- 
formances of  a cast  which  is  now  so  well  known 
for  efficiency  and  for  the  power  of  working  well 
together.  From  the  theatrical  point  of  v iew 
this  quality  was  nowhoro  better  shown  than 
in  the  fight  in  the  street,  which  was  carried  on 
with  tremendous  vivacity.  There  is,  of  course, 
not  much  elaborate  musical  ensemble.,  but  all 
the  small  parts  were  artistically  and  adequately 
filled. 

LONDON  OPKRA  HOUSE. 

Gounod ’s  ‘ Romeo  & Juliet ’Opens 
> Mr.  Hammerstein’s  Season. 


Mr.  Oscar*  Hammerstein’s  second  season 
of  opera  at  the  London  Opera  House 
opened  under  the  happiest  of  circumstances 
last  night.  With  an  opera  containing  all 
the  spectacular,  sentimental,  and  melodic 
constituents  of  poularity,  with  the  stage 
capably  held  by  the  two  “ star  ” favourites 
of  the  last  season — Miss  Felice  Lyne  and 
Mr,  Orville  Harrold,  with  a crowded  and 
fashionable  audience  prone  to  generous  ap 
plause,  nothing  was  wanting  to  build  up  a 
success.  ft-  . fO  m 

The  chief 
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“ ROMEO  AND  JULIET.” 

(In  French.) 

By  Ch.  Gounod. 

Juliet  . : . . ft  . . Mile.  Felice  Lyne 

Stephano  , . . f U . . Mile.  Kathleen  Lockhart 

Gertrude  | . ..Ir  . . Mile.  Lydia  Locke 

Iiomeo  ..  • • M.  Orville  Harrold 

Tybalt  • /VlK a M.  Georges  Regis 

Mercutio  * I.O.  . . M.  Ficarella 
Capulet  . . ,y  . . M.  Francis  Combe 

Friar  Laurence  . ..  Mr.  Henry  Weldon 

Tho  Duke  of  Verona  . /^TMr.  Enzo  Bozano 
Paris  ..  ..  f J.  Mr.  Severina 

Gregorio  ..  \S.  M.  Pierre  Verheyden 

Benvolio  . . \ \. . M.  Leroux 


Stage  Director  . . 
Conductor 


M.  Jacques  Coini 
M.  Fritz  Ernaldy 


Though  this  season  was  not  begun,  like  the 
autumn  one,  with  a new  sensation  in  spectacular 
opera,  yet  the  opera  chosen  was  one  wliich  gave 
plenty  of  scope  to  the  special  capacities  of  the1 
London  Opera  House,  and  tho  opportunities 
were  used  to  the  full.  Very  probably  Borneo 
and  Juliet  was  chosen  because  Mile.  Felice 
Lyne,  who  made  so  great  a popular  success  in 
various  parts  in  the  autumn,  is  obviously 
fitted  to  be  an  ideal  Juliet,  but  if  this  was  the 
first  consideration  her  performance  was  not 
relied  upon  as  an  all-sufficient  attraction.  From 
the  beginning  it  was  clear  that  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  opera  had  been  carefully  planned 
in  each  department.  M.  Fritz  Ernaldy,  who 
conducted  for  the  first  time  and  was  the  only 
new-comer  in  the  company,  handled  the  orchestra 
firmly,  and  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  es- 
pecially the  incisive  attack  of  the  strings  in 
the  fugato,  showed  that  the  musical  interpreta- 
tion was  to  be  taken  seriously.  Here,  as  in 
Faust,  Gounod  seems  to  have  set  out  with  a 
serious  intention  of  using  his  orchestra  dramati- 
cally, an  intention  which,  however,  he  was 
undble  to  fulfil  consistently  in  either  opera. 
When  the  curtain  rose  for  the  prologue  one 
realized  how  admirably  the  stage  effect  had 
been  thought  out  in  the  tableau  in  which  the 
whole  company  was  grouped  and  which  was 
gradually  revealed  by  means  of  careful  lighting 
behind  a gauze  veil.  The  balance  and  quality 
of  the  choral  singing  of  the  prologue  was  worth 
remark. 

Each  act  gave  us  a beautiful  stage  picture  ; 
the  deep  cypress  trees  and  cool  marbles  of  the 
balcony  scene  contrasted  with  the  brilliancy 
of  the  first  act  in  Capulet's  house,  and  with  the 
warm  colouring  and  rich  architecture  of  the 
street  scene,  and  all  were  carried  out  with 
consistent  faithfulness.  Indeed,  the  absence 
of  incongruous  details  (unless  possibly  there 
were  some  in  Juliet’s  wardrobe)  was  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  performance.  The  whole 
opera  moved  with  unfailing  vigour  ; although 
there  are  many  thin  moments  in  the  music, 
there  was  scarcely  a dull  one  on  the  stage. 

Mile.  Felice  Lyne  captivated  her  audience 
at  once  by  her  graceful,  ingenue  movements, 
her  charm  of  manner,  and  her  refined  and  well- 
finished  singing,  which  was  nowhere  better 
shown  than  in  the  famous  valse  of  the  first 
act.  There  were,  indeed,  moments  when  she 
aimed  at  a stronger  kind  of  expression  in 
the  balcony  and  bedroom  scenes,  and 
did  so  at  the  expense  of  the  purity 
of  tone  and  intonation  which  is  the  salient 
feature  of  her  style.  But  they  were  not  many. 
If  M.  Orville  Harrold  could  only  resist  the 
temptation  to  draw  the  attention  to  his  high 
notes  his  singing  would  be  as  artistic  as  his 
voice  is  fine,  for  except  at  the  stated  moments 
when  the  artificial  climaxes  were  being  dwelt 
upon  he  sang  with  excellent  perception  and 
genuine  sympathy.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 


’bfcerlst  was  naturally  aroused 
by  Miss  Lyne's  reappareararice.  The 
purity  and  ease  of  her  voice  production  and 
the  grace  and  confidence  of  her  presence 
were  as  captivating  as  ever,  although  there 
w as  more  neatness" tha  nvitality  in  her  sing- 
ing, and  the  expression  of  her  love  for 
Romeo  was  inclined  towards  reserve. 

However,  her  singing  of  the  famous  waltz-  ' 
song,  " Je  veux  vivre  dans  le  reve,”  was  one 
of  the  features  of  thci'-levenii rig ; and  dramatic 
fitness  is  not  all  in  all  in  this  version  of 
Shakespeare  s tragedy. 

Mr.  Orville  Harrold  was  a contrast  to  his 
heroine  in  the  complete  abandonment  of  his 
passion,  his  mercurial  bearing  and  fervent 
singing.  As  before,  the  salient-  feature  of 
his  vocalism  was  the  freedom  with  which  he 
threw  out  -his  high  no-tes ; in  fact,  his  un- 
usual capacity  in  this  direction  was  so  far 
indulged  that  his  chief  number,  ‘‘  Ah,  leve- 
toi,  soleil,’’  was  transposed  a semitone 
higher. 

Gounod  s opera  centres  round  the  operatic 
behaviour  of  the  two  principal  artists  more 
than  in  the  fate  of  the  two  principal 
characters.  The  success  of  a performance  is 
therefore  not  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
capacity  of  those  wrho  represent  the  minor 
parts.  It  speaks  well,  therefore,  for  the 
artistic  completeness  of  Mr.  Hammerstein’s 
aims  that  these  parts  were  notably  well 
filled.  M.  Georges  Regis  as  Tybalt,  M 
Figarella  as  Mercutio,  M.  Francis  Combe 
as  Capulip, , Mr.  Henry  Weldon  as  Friar 
Lawrence,  and  Mile.  Lydia  Locke  as  the 
Nurse  represented  collectively  a vocal  and 
histrionic  standard  that  made  something 
individual  than  a stop-gap  to  the  successive 
appearances  of  the  favourites. 

The  chorus  carried  themselves  and  their 
sumptuous  dresses  effectively.  Their  sing- 
ing, however,  wa.s  less  highly  disciplined 
than  their  deportment. 

One  of  the  chief  successes  of  the  evening 
was  that  of  the  conductor,  Mr.  Fritz  Er- 
naldy; he  controlled  his  orchestra  admir- 
ably, and  brought  out  all  the  delicacy  and 
inventiveness  of  the  scoring,  which  provides 
in  the  most  highly  critical  sense,  the  chief 
interest  of  the  work.  The  stage  director 
was  M.  Jacques  Coini,  who  had  been  con- 
ispicuoush  successful  in  this  capacity  during 
Mr.  Hammerstein’s  first  season. 


LONDON  OPERA 


“MIGNONU 


Years  and  years  have  passed,  if  memory  serves, 
j since  Ambroise  Thomas’s  still  charming  opera 
i “ Mignon  ” was  last  heard  in  London  before  yester- 
; day,  when  Mr.  Hamiuerstein  revived  it.  at  the  London 
Opera  House.  No  doubt  it  will  he  found  “ conven- 
tional,” “ all  that  an  opera  should  not  be,”  and  tho 
rest  of  it — as  if  all  opera  were  not  a convention ! — 
by  the  young  musical  bloods  of  to-day.  Yet  many 
of  us  can  accept  the  convention  and  enjoy  an  opera 
, that  contains  many  a good  thing  besides  “ Je  suis 
Titan  a,”  the  popular  Polacca;  “ Connais  tu  ie 
pays?  ? and  the  gavotte.  True,  the  work  has  its 
longueurs;  but  these,  we  fancy,  are,  or  were  last 
night,  due  as  much  to  the  somewhat  deliberate 
pace  at  which  the  dialogue  was  spoken  as  to  any 
inherent  defects  in  the  opera  itself.  This,  however, 
by  the  way,  for  on  the  whole  the  performance  was 
quite  a good  one,  and  provided  yet  another  oppor- 
tunity for  the  student  of  opera  to  realise  how  much 
j more  dependent  upon  the  general  level  of  its  ensemble 
an  opera  is  than  upon  the  “ moi  et  cinq  on  six 
poupees  ” of  the  star  system.  Not  that  there  were 
no  stars  in  the  performance  under  notioe.  As  a 
| fact,  there  were  some  half-dozen  of  them,  but  the 
, brilliance  of  none  so  outshone  that  of  any  other  as 
j wholly  to  obliterate  it.  

! The  title-role  was/admirabV  played  by  a new- 
comer, Miss  Yvonne/Kerlord,  who  owns  a very  sym- 
pathetic singing  vojee,  andwmose  diction,  whether 
in  speech  or  song,  umnestTexemplary.  Her  success 
in  the  great  song  mentioned  above  would  have  been 

! probably  even  greater  than  it  was  bad  the 
conductor  not  been  so  overwhelmingly  indexible  in 
his  beat.  Still,  the  singer’s  first  appearance  was  an  • 


f list  of  wdrks  whiph  Thomas  — 

r\  . V;-  *S  - Comique,  -was  given  at  the  London  Opera  House 

■f-  J|l4  ^x*  night.  It  was  an  exUVarnglv  bright  and  al«rt  per- 

W ft.  ■ forraance,  and  one  which  showed  that  Mr.  Hammer- 

undoubted  success.  So,  too,  was  that  of  Mr.  Jean  | stein]£  company  is  capable  of  dealing  with  the  lighter 
Buysson,  whose  pleasant  voice  and  easy  manner  of  forms'  of  opera  as  successfully  as  with  the  types 
singing  or  of  movement  was  just  (or  nearly  so)  what  j collectively  and  vaguely  described  as  grand, 
one  asks  of  Wilhelm  Meister.  Mr.  Georges  Regis  This  performance  was  less  remarkable  for  outstanding 
made  “ an  arrant  rogue”  of  Laertes’s  role,  and  Miss  individual  merit  than  for  the  fact  th<*t  all  entered 
Kerlaine  was  quite  a delightful  “ Cavalier  ’’  as  thoroughly  into  the  character  of  the  work, 
Frederic,  who  shone  particularly  in  the  gavotte  and  practically  every  one  acted  admirably  and  combined 
1 in  the  amusing  scene  of  the  quasi-duel.  Mr.  Francis  to  keep  the  interest  continuously  alive  through  the 
Combe  likewise  was  quite  excellent  as  Lothario,  and,  _ episodes  of  spoken  dialogue  and  to  pass  easily  from 
save  that  her  coloratura  was  not  invariably  accurate,  1 song  to  speech  and  back  again. 

Miss  Victoria  Fer  made  a very  attractive  Pbiline.  I n*n„  uvi-’s  sinmner  was  our 


StfAS  RHEIN GOLD.” 


<«MO  • JLWI  l®  UilHio  c*  »V»  j WVWW.HIU  aiuiuiv. 

The  scenery,  the  ballet  and  chorus,  and  orchestra  left 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  Mr.  Merola  conducted  a 
performance  that  provided  a most  pleasant  entertain- 
ment. There  was  a very  good  audience. 


“MIGNC 


ignon;  at  the  London 

X ^ OPERA  HOUSE. 

There  need  be  no  wonder  that 
“ Mignon  ” still  holds  the  boards.  Both 
characters  and  story  seem  to  i all 
naturally  into  opera  form,  as  though 
Goethe  himself  had  designed  them  for  it.  , 
The  ultra-conventionality  of  florid  vocali- 
sation can  never  sound  more  natural  and 
appropriate  on  the  stage  than  coming  | 
from  the  lips  of  l’hiline,  while  the  title- 
role  is  one  that  affords  every  opportunity 
to  the  dramatic  singer.  II  Lothario  is 
little  else  but  a puppet,  Wilhelm  Meister,  ; 
Laerte,  and  I’  rederic  all  form  excellent 
foils  to  one  another,  and  the  variety  ol 
; scenery  and  incident  easily  maintains  the 
interest  up  to  the  very  end.  Of  M ignon 
herself  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  measured  j 
i terms.  In  her  forlornness,  her  sim- 
' plicitv,  and  tempestuous  passion,  she.  is 
j one  of  those  immortal  creations,  like 
Senta  and  Tatjana,  who  at  once  captivate 
the  imagination  the  moment  they  appear. 

Then,  too,  the  text-hook  has  been  so 
skilfully  put  together,  especially  as  re- 
; gards  its  bold  alteration  of  the  story  in 
1 order  to  keep  the  unity  of  style.  It  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  Thomas  once 
wrote  a “denouement  allemand  “ with 
M ignon 's  death  for  the  benefit  of  German 
1 audiences  familiar  with  the  original.  But 
Schiller  himself  adversely  criticised  dre 
! mistaken  .introduction  of  the  tragic  note, 
i and  Goethe  admitted  he  was  riafht,  throv  - 


Mile.  Fer’s  singing  was  pure  and  clean  and  she 
made  considerable  effect  in  the  famous  Polonaise, 
while  the  rather  metallic  quality  of  her  voice  was  not 
unsuited  to  the  part  of  Fhiline.  Mile.  Kerlord’s 
Mignon  is  rather  lacking  in  charm,  and  her  voice  in 
emotional  climaxes  sounded  worn  and  was  not 
always  quite  in  tune,  but  the  quiet  lyrics  of  the  first 
act  were  expressively  sung  and  her  evident  sincerity 
to  a large  extent  compensated  for  disadvantages. 
M.  Jean  Buysson's  singing  was  consistently  artistic, 
and  Mr.  Francis  Combe’s  fine  voice  gave  dignity  and 
just  sentiment  to  the  songs  of  the  harper,  while  the 
characterization  of  MM.  Georges  ltegis  and  Enzo 
Bozano  added  greatly  to  the  vivacity  of  the  whole 
performance.  The  orchestra  under  M.  Merola  was  j 
exceedingly  crisp,  and  the  popular  gavotte  and  other  j 
details  of  delicate  orchestration  in  the  second  act  1 
had  the  happiest  effect. 

| 

MUSIC. 


Wotan 

Donner 

Froh 

Loge 

Alberich 

Mime 

Fasolt 

Fafner 

Fricka 

Freia 

Erda 

Woglinde 

Weilgvm.de 

Flosshilde  . 


3,0 YAL  OPERA. 

DAS  RHEINGOLD.” 

Herr  Anton  Van  Root 
Herr  Franz  Kronen 
Mr.  Maurice  D'Oislv 
Herr  Heinrich  Hen see 
Herr  August  Kiess 
Herr  Hans  Bechstein 
Mr.  James  H.  Goddard 
Herr  Johannes  Fongs 
Mind  KlRKBvf  LUNN 
FraJ  Marla  K#  upfer-Egli 
Miss  Gwladvs  Roberts 
Mile.  Von  (Ilehn 
Mile.  Kacerowbka 
Mile.  Bobekg 
Conductor — Dr.  Rottenberg. 

-ne*- 
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“ the 


amazingly 
ever,  and 
worthy 


ing  the  blame,  indeed, 

'perfect  novel  torm.’ 

I Thus  “ Mignon,”  with  its 
' clever  music,  is  as  potent  as 
1 last  night’s  performance  was 
j one.  Miss  Yvonne  Kerlord,  in  the  name- 
part,  disclosed  remarkable  interpretative 
powers.  She  was  singularly  happy  in  re- 
flecting the  varving  moods  in  “ (.  onnais- 
j tu  lo  pays  ” and  the  ” Styrienne,"  while 
the  dramatic  passion  expressed  in  ^ the 
park  scene  invested  the  music,  which 
there  is  somewhat  perfunctory,  with  an 
import  not  its  own.  The  moving  passage 
where  she  answers  Wilhelm  Meister  s 
questions,  and  her  monologue  in  the 

■ castle,  must  also  be  adduced  as  notable 
instances  of  her  fine  acting. 

Miss  Victoria  Fer  had  hardly  enough 
insouciance  for  Philinc,  although  :he 
I sang  her  air  ” a la  Polacca  ” m ex- 
cellent style.  Mr.  Jean  Buysson  was 
Wilhelm  Meister.  The  quality  of  ms 
voice  was  rather  lacking  in  suavity,  but 
he  was  otherwise  successful  in  the  part, 
as  were  also  Miss  Andre  Kerlane  as 

■ Frederic,  Mr.  Francis  Combe  as  Lothario, 
if  and  Mr.  Georges  Regis  as  Laerte. 

The  ensemble  "Quel  est  ce  beau 
coureur?  ” was  beautifully  sung  ; so,  too, 
the  emotional  “recognition  trio’;  nor 
should  the  superb  effects  of  chorus  and 
orchestra  in  the  fire  scene  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Gaetano  Merola  was  an  excellent 
conductor. 
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(In  French.)  \ w \ 

By  Ambroise  Thomas.  * 

Mile.  Yvonne  Kerlord 
jflle.  Victoria  Fer 
Mile.  Andre  Kerlane 
M.  Jean  Butsson 
Mr.  Francis  Combe 


The  German  season  of  opera,  at  Covent  Garden, 
instead  of  being  relegated  entirety  to  the  autumn 
as  it  was  last  year,  has  been  boiled  down  mto  ten  per- 
formances—eight  for  two  cycles  of  the  Ring  and  Urn 
remaining  two  for  Tristan.  Whether  this  means  that 
the  tetralogy,  now  that  it  has  found  its  way  back 
again  into  the  regular  summer  season,  is  going  to 
stay  there  we  do  not  know.  As  long  as  we.  get  it  once 
a vear  it  does  not  much  matter,  and  after  a succession 
of' annual  performances  the  musical  public  in  London 
has  more  or  less  taken  it  for  granted  that  it  is  to  get  it.  1 
The  only  danger  is  that,  having  once  got  what  it 
wants,  it  will  proceed  to  turn  it  into  an  mstitutmn. 

Vs  soon  as  a musical  work  suffers  this  fate  whether  it 
is  the  Messiah  or  the  Ring  or  the  C minor  Symphony 
there  is  always  a danger  of  its  dying  a slow  death 
as  it  lies  with  the  cods  of  tradition  moving  closer  and 
closer  around  it.  Even  in  places  like  Vienna  and 
Munich  the  Ring  periodically  loses  vitality  and  does; 
not  nick  up  again  until  the  appointment  of  a new 
conductor  or  the  wakeful  enthusiasm  of  the  Intendant 
leads  to  the  whole  thing  being  “ neu  einstudiert. 

A*-  Covent  Garden  the  performances  have  not  yet 
! had  time  to  become  quite  stereotyped.  In  the  years, 

I when  Dr.  Richter  was  in  command  there  was  order 
and  discipline,  but  no  machine-like  uniformity. 

1 Herr  Schaik  last  autumn  woke  every  one  up  by  his 
1 individual  way  of  handling  the  orchcstr^  and  this 
year  the  conductor  is  Dr.  Rottenberg,  of  Fra^fort. 

The  performance  which  he  secured  last  night  of 
T)ns  Rheingold  was  on  the  orchestral  side  satisfactory 
rather  than  inspired.  After  the  prelude,  which  was 
a little  unsteady,  the  big  symphonic  interludes  were 
taken  with  breadth  and  rhythmic  energy,  and  the 
balance  was  generally  good.  In  some  of  the  less 
important  sections  when  little  was  going  on  m the 
orchestra  there  was  often  an  absence  of  grip,  and  a 
<r0od  many  details  in  the  first  two  scenes  were  rather 
untidy  but  as  the  performance  progressed  there  was 
on  improvement  in  these  two  directions,  and  no  doubt 
things  will  be  still  better  on  subsequent  evenings. 

The  cast  was  mainly  made  up  of  names  familiar 
(o  those  who  have  seen  previous  cycles  at  Covent 
r-irden.  Miss  Gwladys  Roberts  and  Mme.  Knupfer- 
Eeli  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  before  as 
Erda  and  Freia,  though  they  have  both  sung  other 
Tjorts  in  tbe  ni"G  : but  Messrs.’  Van  Rooy’  Hensej 

Bechstein.  and  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  have  al 


| Mignon 
Iphiline 
I Frederic  . • 

5 "Wilhelm  Meister 
^ Lothario  .. 
■Laerte 
Jarno 


M.  Georges  Regis 
M.  Enzo  Bozano 


Conductor— M.  Gaetano  Merola 


KicS3  Bechstein.  and  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  have  all 
■Jeoned  off  the  programme  of  last  year.  They  all 
d:d  themselves  justice  last  night  except  Mr.  Hensel, 
who  for  some  reason  was  often  uncertain  m mtona-  , 
lion,  and  was  not  very  happy  in  his  gestures.  j 

The  misc-en-se'ene  was  about  on  the  same  level  as 
usual  • the  general  features  were  good  enough,  but 
ruanv  of  the  details  left  room  for  improvement.  The 
uglv' curtain  which  takes  the  place  of  the  water  nnd 
clouds  which  W'agner  asked  for  at  the  end  of  the  first 
scene  stuck  at  one  comer,  the  Rhine  maidens 
gymnastics  were  extremely  elementary,  and  Alberich 
lerelv  strolled  up  half-a-dozen  steps  to  steal  the  gold  ; 
“ the  other  hand,  there  were  some  improvements 
ou  . 1 mi..  intn  trhirn  A npricn 


. . . licV,  | hi  lighting,  and' the  laidly  worm  into  which  Alberich 

£n£  '»“ih  »“■  •“ put  - * ■“*- 

bsss  u ’ - ^ . 

— . 


Once  again  the  “Ring.”  There  was  atime,  no 
o many  year,  ago,  when  it  would  have  been  high-, 
inappropriate  to  refer  thus  to  the  commencement  <A 
a cvcle  of  the  “ Kibelungea  ” music-dramas  1 
London.  But  nowadays,  as  though  in  revenge  for 
be  apathy  with  which  the  general  public  were  won* 

■ormerlv  to  regard  the  later  Wagner,  no  long  interval 
s allowed  to  elapse  at  Covent  Garden  between  th. 

All  of  Walliaila  ii#one  season  and  Aibenche  the  , 
if  the  magic  gold^rom  the  keeping  of  the  Rhine 
aiaidens  in  another.  Only  the  other  day  there  w 
oublished  a book,  vrith  some  such  title  as  The 
Badness  of  Wagner’s  Bad  Luck.”  Failing  the  oppor 
tunitv  of  glancing  at  its  contents,  one  can  only 
hazard  a guess  as  t<  their  nature.  But  whatever. 

Dr  wherever,  Wagner’s  ill-luck,  it  ba.s  mos  6 
passed  away,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  Covent  Gar  dm 
is  concerned.  And  so  again  last  night,  after  a lap  - 
,f  only  a few  short  months,  the  curiam  rose  upon 
the  fairyland— for  such  really  it  is— of  the  i-Cng 
and  once  more  we  saw  the  Rhine  ®y  P 
circling  among  the  waters  where  they  gnart 
their  priceless  treasure.  Wagner,  according  y. 
obtains  a hearing  quite  early  in  the 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  regular  habitue,  ae 
distinct  from  the  mere  Wagner  worshipper  who  is 
drawn  to  the  opera  house  by  the  lure  of  no  o i - 
composer,  the  arrangement  of  a few  years  ago,  w » 
the  season  -was  it  not  that  of  1906  ?-w as  ushered 
in  with  the  “ Ring,”  possessed  a decided  advantay 
over  that  now  adopted.  For  who,  even  with  ihe 
broadest  musical  outlook  and  sympathies, mould  pre- 
tend that  a performance  of  “Carmen  on  o 
evening  and  of  “ Tosca  ” on  the  next  provides  a 
fitting  mental  preparation  for  the  &rst  o 
Nibelungcn  series?  Certainly  it  is  a inf  cry 
the  Strong  human  interest  and  the  full-blooded 
passion  of  Puccini's  opera,  heard  on  Monday,  to  t 
mythical  atmosphere  in  which  Wagner  a g a 
goddesses,  giants  and  dwarfs,  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being.  But,  at  Coveht  Garden  «Ui UsM* 
needs  be  ministered  to,  and  one  can  hardly  exact  of 
those  who  rule  its  destinies  that  they  should  consid 
carefully  what,  on  purely  aesthetic  grounds,  is  the 
most  appropriate  moment  for  the  commencement  of 
a ” Ring  ” cycle.  And,  for  that  ntat tor,  the  particu- 
lar Wagner-lover  to  whom  we  have  alluded  in  pass- 
ing will  be  grateful  enough  for  the  inclusion  of  t a 
master’s  colossal  work  in  the  season’s  scheme,  and 
will  not  trouble  his  head  about  the  operas  that  pre- 
cede or  follow  the  different  sections. 

Of  the  singers  who  took  part  in  last  night  s per- 
formance of  the  “ Rheingold,”  not  a lew  have  ap- 
peared here  before.  Indeed,  so  much  that  was  done 
has  been  criticised  in  the  past  that  there  was  really 
little  that  calls  for  any  detailed  dj.xussion.  The  con- 
ductor, however,  was  a comparative  stranger,  and  to 
some  present  probably  a oomplete  one,  seeing  ha* 
on'y  on  one  previous  occasion — so  far  as  we  know 
had  he  taken  command  at  Covent -Garden.  That  was 
two  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Rottenberg  stepped  into  the 
breach  caused  during  a “ Ring  ” cycle  by  the  sudden 
breakdown  of  Hans  Richter.  Dr.  Rottenberg  come, 
to  us  with  a goodly  reputation  from  Frankfort,  and 
by  the  time  the  present  cycle  is  concluded  be  will  no 
doubt  have  justified  it.  There  were  some  weak, 
and  no  particularly  inspiring,  moments  in  the 
orchestral  reading  of  “ Rheingold.”  A certain  Flack- 
ness  in  the  rhythm  in  the  opening  scene  robbed  the 
R.nine  daughters’  lovely  music  of  its  full  effect,  and 
the  detail  was  not  always  very  clear.  But  mattery 
improved  appreciably  as  the  performance  went  ito 
way,  notably  in  the  Nibelheim  scene,  when  the 
orchestral  playing  was  far  more  crisp  and  vivid  than 
it  had  been  earlier  in  the  evening. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  CAST. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  performance  was 
the  singing  of  Mr.  Anton  van  Rooy,  who  has  returned 
to  us  in  far  finer  voice  than  he  seemed  able  to  com- 
mand ast  autumn.  Always  a figure  of  commanding 
dignity  and  strength,  his  Wotau  of  last  evening 
recalled  the  artist’s  most  compelling  performances  lr 
the  same  part,  and  there  were  moments,  m the  first 
colloquy  with  the  angry  giants,  and  again  later, 
when  the  familiar  voice  rang  cut  with  much  of  i« 
old  splendour  and  strength.  The  Loge  of  the  cast 
we  saw  and  heard  only  a few  months  ago.  Mr. 
Heinrich  Hensel  is  an  accomplished  artist  who  knows 
the  value  of  a clear  diction,  and  his  movements  and 
vestures  as  the  Fire  God  are  easy  and  animated 
without  conveying  a sense  of  restlessness,  as  some 
Logee  have  dene.  Madame  Kirkby  Lunn,  in  good 
voice,  sang  with  her  accustomed  sense  of  style  as 
Frieka  and  Freia'  - music  ' as  sung  unaffectedly  and 
fieasanriy  by  Madame  Knupfer-Egli  In  the  Fasolt 
■ nd  Fafner  of  Mr.  James  Goddard  and  Mr 
fohannen  Fonss,  the  Alberich  of  Mr.  Kiess 
md  the  inevitable— and  invaluable— Mime  ot 
Jr  Bechstein,  the  evening  gave  us  familiar 
eatures,  and  all  these  artists  amply  sust- 
ained their  reputations.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Fran* 
fronen  (Donner),  Mr.  Maurice  D’Oisly  (Froh),  and 
fiss  Gwladys  Roberts  (Erda)  did  creditable  work, 
.nd  the  voices  of  the  Rhino  maidens— Mies  Rhoda 
on  Gleliu,  Miss  Kacerowska,  and  Miss  Bo  berg 
ounded  fresh  and  musical. 

But  would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  the  evolution. 
r the63  daughters  of  the  Rhine  in  the  opening  scene 
. little  more  realistic?  Lest  evening  there  was  neve, 
su "vest ion  of  swimming,  save  in  the  mechanics, 
novements  of  their  arms,  and  tor  the  greater  par 
,f  tUc  time  they  looked  as  though  they  were  stand 
it  ne— on  concealed  stilts— in  the  bed  of  the  n er 
l!  'or  that  matter,  the  illusion  of  any  streain  at  all| 


orj  v Save  been  eonjorea  up  wil 

. exceptionally  vivid  imagination.  But,  at  a.: 
ente,  the  lighting  of  the  scene,  which  opened  in 
mi-darkness,  was  an  improvement  upon  the  method 
opted  last  season,  and  that  was  something  to  lx 
hnnlrfnt  for.  On  the  other  hand,  Alberich’s  seizure 
■ if  the  fateful  gold,  to  reach  which  he  seemed  to  be 
! variiy  ascending  a flight  of  steps,  was  wholly  in- 
[ iffectivo.  Clearly  this  is  not  among  the  things 
! hat  Covont  Garden  manages  best,  and  the  culminate 
ng  appearance  of  the  rainbow  which  spreads  an 
irc.h  across  the  stage  as  the  gods  are  about  to  enter 
A'alhalla  hardly  makes  amends  for  previous  scenic 
leflciencies  in  point  of  impressiveness. 

\THE  “RING,”  AT  COVENT 
<y  GARDEN,  /.y/i- 

After  having-  been  given  so  recently  as 
last  autumn,  it  was  the  more  satisfactory 
to  find  a large  audience  at  Covent  Garden 
last  night  for  the  first  performance  of  two 
j"  Ring  ” cycles  arranged  lor  the  present 
season.  Otherwise  it  has  been  considered 
best  for  a work  of  such  proportions  only 
to  be  presented  at  long  intervals,  which, 
indeed,  still  remains  the  opinion  of  many 
who  are  closely  lamiliar  with  the  score. 
But  there  are  always  those  to  whom  it  is 
new,  while  in  any  case  its  inclusion  in  an 
opera  repertory  is  bound  to  lend  it  a dis- 
tinction not  otherwise  attainable.  The 
experienced  opera-goer  can  hardly  attend 
performances  now  without  some  regretful 
feeling  that  Dr.  Richter  can  no  longer 
preside  at  the  conductor’s  desk.  He  mu$t 
remain  thankful  for  his  experiences  of  the 
past  and  not  be  too  exacting  il  as  yet 
no  equal  mastery  is  to  be  found.  That 
Dr.  Rottenberg  is  a thoroughly  com- 
petent conductor  will  not  be  denied,  and 
there  was  much  that  was  good  in  the  per- 
formance of  “ Das  Rheingold  ” on  the 
present  occasion.  The  rhythms  were 
alive  and  the  conducting  generally  alert 
and  showing  control.  One  missed  the 
wonderful  clearness  in  the  orchestral 
playing,  the  breadth  and  power  of  climax 
to  which  Richter  had ’accustomed  us. 

On  the  stage  the  commanding  pre- 
sence of  Herr  van  Rooy  was  of  course  the 
leading  feature.  Beginning,  as  has  been 
noticed  on  former  occasions,  somewhat 
uncertainly,  his  singing  soon  steadied, 
and  the  notes,  except  occasionally  at  the 
top  of  the  compass,  rang  out  as  power- 
fully as  ever.  Mine.  Kirkby  Lunn  ap- 
peared as  Frick  and  gave  us  of  her  best;  \ 
she  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  makes  a 
great  deal  of  the  none  too  easy  part. 
Herr  Hensel's  Loge  seemed  stronger  in 
every  way  than  last  autumn,  he  sang  cer- 
tainly in  excellent  style.  The  Alberich  of 
Herr  Kiess  and  Mime  of  Herr  Bechstein 
were  other  impersonations  the  same  as 
last  year,  and  admirable  ones  too.  The 
three  Rhinemaidens  were  Miss  Rhoda 
von  Glehn,  Mile.  Kacerowska,  and  Mile. 
Boberg,  and,  doubtless  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  conditions’,  sang  rather  inde- 
cisively at  times.  They  were  belter  in 
ensemble,  and  the  voices  blended  well 
together.  Freia,  as  undertaken  by  Frau 
Kniipfer-Egli  became  a more  important 
character  than  is  often  the  case.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  giants,  Messrs. 
Goddard  and  Fonss,  the  cast  being  com- 
pleted with  Miss  Glwadys  Roberts  as 
Erda  and  Messrs.  Kronen  and  D’Oisly  as 
Donner  and  Froh  respectively. 

Carmen  ” will  be  repeated  to-night, 
with  Mile.  Tarquini  in  the  title-part,  Sig- 
nor Cellini  as  Don  Jose,  and  Signor 
Sammarco  as  Escamillo. 

tHE  LONDON  OPERA 
/PiJ-  HOUSE. 

— tyi 

Mr.  Hammerstein  revived  “ La 
avorita  at  the  London  Opera  House 
last  night.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  i 
asy  to  see  why  certain  of  these  old  j 
Italian  operas  have  kept  to  their  popu-  ! 
larity  and  others  dropped  out,  and  it  is 
at  least  possible  that  if  the  policy  of  ex- 
perimenting with  revivals  is  continued 
one  or  other  may  hit  the  public  fancy 
once  again.  Musically  there  is  not  very 
much  to  choose  between  them,  one  would 
think,  or  dramatically  either,  as  far  as 
that  goes,  but  there  probably  is  some 
definite  reason,  if  it  could  be  discovered, 

" h)  1 ruv  iata  succeeds  where 
‘ Frnani,  ” say,  fails,  or,  similarly, 

“ Lucia,”  as  against  the  work  given  on 
This  occasion.  At  any  rate,  it  is  more 


I amusing  for  the  critic  to  hear  an  un- 
lamiliar  than  a hackneyed  work,  which 
certainly  ” !•  avorita  ” cannot  he  said  to 
j he,  as  it  has  not  been  given  in  Central 
London  for  about  twenty  vears.  The 
fourth  act  only  was  heard  at  Covent 
j Garden  some  sev  en  or  eight  seasons  ago. 

* * 

• 

Musically,  it  has  its  share  of  “ plums,” 

Spirto  Geniil,”  ” O mio  Fernando,” 
and  the  rest,  while  now  and  again, 
notably  in  the  finale  to  the  third  act,  there 
is  some  concerted  uniting  of  considerable 
vigour,  if  Donizetti’s  invention  was  not 
exactly  happy  in  its  suitability  to  ihe 
action.  But  to  make  such  operas  as  I 
these  really  go  well  there  must  be  a sense  I 
ol  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  per-  1 
formers,  and  this  is  where  last  nights' 
j production  failed.  There  was  too  little  j 
evidence  of  the  artists  taking  themselves  1 
seriously,  as  figures,  that  is,  in  the  dra- 
J matic  action.  I hey  onlv,  seemingly^! 

: troubled  themselves  about  the  vocal  dis- 
play. I he  worst  offender  in  this  respect 
was  M.  Jose  Danse,  whose  singing  of 
the  music  of  Alfonzo  was  curiously  lack- 
ing in  expression,  and  only  served  to 
show  the  power  of  his  voice.  He  also 
1 ailed  in  intonation  now  and  then.  Mr. 
Henry  Weldon  put  more  into  the  smaller 
part  of  Baidassare.  The  Fernando  was 
Mi.  Orville  Harrold,  who  had  some  op- 
jportunities  he  quickly  seized  for  effects  of 
[.powerful  high  notes.  Mm  el  Augusta 
Doria’s  Leonora  was  colourless,  hut  she 
sang  with  some  vigour  and  assurance, 
and  Mile.  Lydia  Locke’s  singing  of  the 
music  of  Inez  should  be  mentioned.  Mr. 
fritz  Iirnaldy  conducted  in  lively  style, 
although  his  method  tends  towards  noise. 
Still,  it  is  g*od  to  have  plentv  of  swing 
and  emphasis,  and  a sense  of  movement. 

LONDON  OPE11A  HOUS^A 

“LA  FAVORITA”0^y]j* 

| Time  was,  no  doubt,  when  Donizetti’s  **  L» 
Favarrta,”  his  mast  dramatic  opera — so-caiiod— wa* 
indeed  a favourite  of  opera-goers,  when  Tietjens, 
Minnie  Hauck,  and  the  like  were  wont  to  be  in  the 
oast.  But  those  tiroes  would  assuredly  Rpcm  to  be 
gone,  and  we  take  leave  to  doubt  if  the 
greatest  singers  who  ever  sang  upon  earth  could 
galvanise  into  life  so  utterly  lifeless  an  opera.  The 
whole  genus  of  opera  is,  of  course,  founded  upaa 
convention,  but  there  are  limits  even  to  convent! on, 
and  “ La  Favorsta  ” would,  Indeed,  seem  to  set  on* 
of  them.  The  story,  it  is  true,  is  as  good  as  that  of 
many  another  opera,  but  that  is  neitbea 
here  nor  there.  In  this  particular  case  the 
story  is  worn  threadbare,  and  not  even  -the 
sympathetic  voice  of  Madame  Augusta  Dona, 
who  sang  Leonora's  rflle;  the  energy  at 
Mr.  Jose  Danse,  who  was  Alfonso;  the  often  fin* 
[singing  of  Mr.  Orville  (Jarrold  -as  Fernando:  or  the 
admirable  and  dignified  interpretation  of  the  part  of 
Baidassare,  the  Monk,  by  Mr.  Henry  Weldon,  could 
perform  the  operation  referred  to.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  rare  to  see  so  much  sheer  ability  scattered 
over  a ground  so  unprofitable — ability  in  singing, 
acting,  dancing,  in  stagery.  One  person  connected 
wrth  the  performance,  however,  seemed  to  believe 
m its  actuality,  and  he  was  Mr.  Ernaldy,  the  con- 
ductor. who  from  first  to  last  conducted  with  as 
much  care,  assiduity,  and  skill,  as  if  he  were  pen- 
forming  an  auto  da  f6.  It  should  be  recorded  that 
Miss  Locke  played  the  part  of  Inez,  and  Mr.  Regis 
that  of  Gasparo,  and  that — it  must  be  confessed— 
the  audience  was  much  more  demonstrative  than 
in  the  case  of  “ Mignon  ” twenty-four  hours  earlier. 
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THE  “RING”  AGAIN. 


skill.  Her  conception  of  the  part  is  not - 
wanting  in  breadth  and  dignity  ; in  fact,  j 
when  at  her  best,  one  felt  there  was  a 
strong  personality  at  the  back.  Of  Herr 
L an  Rooy’s  Wotan  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  more  than  that  he  was  in  splendid 
form ; if  there  is  a sense  of  effort  notice- 
able now  in  the  singing  of  some  of  the 
more  strenuous  passages,  the  dominat- 
ing’ force  of  his  interpretation  remains  un- 
impaired. Mme.  Saltzmann-Stevens  ap- 
peared as  Sieglinde,  singing  with  her  ac- 
customed ease  and  charm  of  voice,  but 
she  has  hardly  acquired  the  true  “ Ring  ” 
heroine  manner  ; one  feels  that  her  method 
is  too  polished,  so  to  speak,  too  cultured 
for  those  stormy,  passionate  scenes  and 
primitive  emotions.  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn’s 
Fricka  is  happily  a familiar  figure,  and 
Herr  Cornelius  has  appeared  here  before 
as  Siegmund.  He  sang  very  well  last 
night,  and  as  Hunding  Herr  Fonss 
achieved  some  forcibleness  of  expression. 

I he  Valkyries’  scene  was  a little  unsteady 
at  times,  though  there  are  some  good 
voices  among  the  eight  ladies.  A new 
effect  for  the  fire  at  the  close  was  intro- 
duced, hardly  so  good  as  that  used  on 
previous  occasions.  Ihe  stage  manage- I 
ment  still  leaves  something  to  be  desired  ; 
on  the  score  of  finish  of  detail. 

To-night  ‘‘  La  Boh^me  ” will  be  given 
for  the  first  time  of  the  season. 

ROYAL  OPERA. 

“ DIE  WALKURE” 
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The  first  cycle  of  the  “ Ring  ” was  con- 
I tinued  at  Covent  Garden  last  night  with  a 
performance  of  “ Die  Walkure,”  which 
was  a distinct  improvement  on  that  of 
“ Das  Rheingold.”  The  conductor,  Dr. 
Rottenberg,  achieved  some  notable 
climaxes,  and  the  playing  of  the  orchestra 
was  almost  uniformly  of  a first-rate  order. 
The  new  Briinnhilde,  Fraulein  Gertrud 
Kappel,  showed  some  hesitation  at  first, 
and  was  probably  nervous  ; but  in  the 
final  scene  sang  and  acted  with  great 
warmth  and  an  invigorating  freshness. 
She  has  a powerful  voice  of  very  appealing 
quality,  and  she  uses  it  with  undoubted 


With  the  passing  of  the  gods  into  WalhaRa  at  ifla 
ma  jestic  close  of  “ Das  Rheingold  ” there  comes  a 
change  in  the  action  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
“ Nibelungen  ” dramas.  When  the  last  look  has 
been  taken  at  the  rainbow-spanned  stage  and  at  th« 
heights  above,  dominated  by  Wotan’s  castle,  this 
spectator,  after  a rest,  is  borne  from  the  domains 
of  fabled  deities  and  dwarfs  and  other  mythical! 
beings  into  another  in  which  human  interest  and 
human  passion  grow  up  swiftly  side  by  side.  la 
fine,  with  the  rising  of  the  curtain  upoa 
Hunding's  wind-swept  hut  and  the  ’ appeal* 
knees  of  Siegmund,  flying  breathless-  from  bag 
enemies,  wo  are  plunged  at  once  into  a drama 
of  human  emotions.  Quite  apart  from  any  musical 
considerations,  it  is  this  change  that  gives  to  “ Die 
Walkure  ” an  interest  that  places  it  in  a wholly  dif- 
ferent category  from  the  trilogy’s  prologue.  It  ia 
this  change,  too,  that  supplies  one  reason  for  the 
greater  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a com- 
Jpletely  satisfying  performance  of  the  one  work  than 
of  its  -predecessor.  Wagner,  as  we  aR  know  and  non «, 
acknowledge,  did  his  best  to  banish  from  the  lyria 
stage  the  conventions  that  had  grown  up  around  it. 
But.  when  all  is  said  and  done,  certain  convention* 
must  needs  cLing  .to  any  art  of  “ make-believe.”  For 
this  very  reason,  it  is  manifestly  easier  for  artist* 
called  upon  -bo  embody  Olympians  and  giaints  and  the 
like  to  persuade  an  audience  to  accept  their  bearing 
as  such  than  it  is  for  them  to  carry  conviction  when 
they  assume  the  guise  of  ordinary  mortals,  swayed 
by  human  impulses  and  human  passions.  And,  on 
this  aocount,  a performance  of  the  “ Walkure  ” is 
not  to  be  judged  from  quite  the  same  standard  in 
regard  to  some  -essentials  as  is  a performance  of  ills 
work  that  paves  the  way  to  it. 

A FINE  SIEGLINDE. 

Fortunately,  one  may  say  without  hesitation  of 
last  evening’s  doings  at  Covent  Garden  that  they 
1 reached  at  many  points  a level  -as  high  as  any  that 
has  been  attained  for  some  time  past  in  a presenta- 
tion of  “ Die  Walkure-LiiSo 1 ‘this  -«^d  one  artist,  ia 
particular,  worked-with  unerring  skfc  and  success. 
(This  w-as  Madamei Saltzmann-Stevens,  K-ho  now,  for 
1 the  first  time  in  LoV^m,  essayed  the  role,  of  Sieglinde. 
Many,  of  course,  have  been  our  opportunities  of 
seeing  and  hearing  her  Briinnhilde,  and  by  virtue  of 
pleasant  memories  of  her  performances  in  that  part 
one  had  every  reason  to  feel  confident  that  6he  would 
; not  be  found  wanting  in  the  other.  But  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  M-adame  Saltzmann-StevCns  did 
more  than  realise  such  anticipations.  A Sieglinde 
so  gracious  to  look  upon,  so  fully  alive  to  the  acting 
i possibilities  of  the  part,  and  responsive  to  all  he* 
opportunities  vocally  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a 
day.  It  was  of  constant  interest  in  the  first  act 
( last  night  to  watch  the  singer’s  face  and  movements, 
and  note  hoiv,  by  touches  sometimes  subtle,  and 
always  appropriate,  and  by  expressive  facial  play, 

, she  convoyed  the  thoughts  and  doubts  and  half- 
formed  fears  that  oppress  the  mind  of  the  Volsung  aa 
: her  suspicions  of  Siegmund’s  identity  gradually 
j shaped  themselves.  Very  deftly,  too,  were  the  feel- 
I ings  expressed  which,  as  by  a mysterious  spell,  draw 
I her  towards  the  stranger  who  has  crossed  Hunding’s 
hearth.  But  even  had  these  things  been  achieved 
less  happily,  the  artist’s  singing  alone  would  hava 
,-l.lenit,  to  her  pe-r.ormarice  a rare  distinction,  just  as. 
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most  surely,  it  gave  to  it  a rare  beauty.  Not  often, 
within  memory,  have  the  rapturous  phrases  m the 
Spring  duet  sounded  as  fresh  and  inspired  as  they 
' did  on  the  lips  of  this  singer.  To  Mr.  Peter 
lOomelius,  too,  must  be  awarded  his  due  meed  of 
praise  for  his  share  in  the  wonderfully  moving 
closing  scene  of  this  act.  His  delivery  of  the  muffle, 
it  is  true,  was  wanting  now  and  then  in  the  effort- 
less quality  which  marked  that  of  his  companion, 
but  once  again  he  showed  himself  by  no  means  'he 
i least  persuasive  of  the  singers  to  whom  the  Wagner 
cycles  of  the  past  few  years  have  introduced  u» 

, Covent  Garden  public. 

SOME  OTHER  FEATURES. 

Of  the  Wotan  of  the  cast  it  will  surely  be  enough 

• to  say  that  his  name  was  Van  Rooy.  Already  this 
week  with  reference  to  this  artist's  appearance  m 
“ Das  Rheingold,”  it  has  been  recorded  that  hs  voice 
seemed,  in  point  of  volume  and  vigour,  to  have 
acquired  a fresh  lease  of  life,  and  so  aga.n  it  seemed 
to  us  last  evening  in  not  a few  passages— that, 

• notablv,  wherein  the  angry  ged,  m the  second  act, 
hurls  menaces  at  his  wilful  daughter.  tor  the 
Briinnhilde  of  the  occasion  a singer  new  to  Co  vent 
Garden  was  pressed  into  service.  Miss  Gertrud 
Kappel  has  brought  with  her  excellent  credentials 
from  Hanover,  and  if  one  has  scon  Brunnm.des  more 
impressive  physically,  it  is  only  the  bare  truth 
to  say  that,  in  other  respects,  the  newcomer 
showed  herself  well-equipped  for  the  rfile.  Allow- 
ances must  always  be  made  for  one  unaccustomed  to 
I the  surroundings  of  our  opera  house  and  there  wo 

moments — due,  doubtless,  to  her  unfamiharity  w th 
'her  environments— when  Miss  Kappel  s intonation 
‘ ' was  not  wholly  above  reproach  But  at  many  pmnt.3 
her  voice,  pleasant  in  quality  if  never  very  powerful, 
i served  her  well  enough,  and  in  the  final  scene  wit 
[ Wotan  her  acting  bore  the  stamp  of  conviction.  For 
: i the  rest,  the  evening  gave  us  a sonorous  and  simst  . r 
’ i Hunding  in  Mr.  Fonss,  while  the  fine  singing  o, 

I Madame  Kil  kby  Lunn  as  Fricka  was  invaluable  in 
! i the  long  duologue  with  Wotan  at  the  beginning  et 
‘ I the  second  act.  Over  all,  as  on  Tuesday,  presided  Dr. 
i Bottenberg,  whose  control  of  the  orchestra  firm. 

throughout,  revealed  not  a tew  points  of  interest. 

' M ore  especially  must  one  commend  the  condu -tor  for 
f the  high  consideration  lie  displayed  towards  the 
sincere  Wagner  has  often  been  accused  of  a lack  of 
L such  consideration,  but  last  night  it  seemed  as 
I ' though  the  conductor  were  determined  to  prove  the 
baselessness  of  that  charge. 

On  the  whole,  the  stage  arrangements  le-t  htt.o 
I -round  for  fault-finding.  In  the  opening  act,  it  a 
Hi  true,  the  reflected  light  refused  to  gleam  upon  the 
[ I hilt  of  the  tree-embedded  sword  at  the  psychological 
' moment;  but  that,  perhaps,  was  a minor  detail.  The 
; cloud  and  lightning  effects  in  the  last  act  were  well 
contrived,  while  the  flames  through  which  Wotan 
I finally  vanished  looked— from  a distance,  at  ad 
J events — vivid  enough. 

“TALES  OF  HOFFMANN.” 


^^^^tlfvm^Tt^hTable  to  record  Tnat 

this  scene  was  splendidly  given  a c 
London  Opera  House  last  nig  t.  i r. 
Yilmos  Beck,  as  Miracle,  rose  to  the  lull 
height  of  his  opportunities,  and  was  ad- 
mirably supported  by  Miss  ^^tona  e.r 
(Antonia),  Mr.  Frank  Pollock  (Hoffmann), 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Philips  (Crespel).  In  the 
second  trio  Miss  Fer’s  notes  rang  out  ovet 
the  fortissimo  orchestra  with  intense  ex- 
pression. She  also  took  the  part  ° 
Olympia  owing  to  the  indisposition  of 
Miss  Lvne.  Her  intonation  was  faulty  at 
times,  but  otherwise  she  sang  the  bravura 
aria  well,  while  the  impersonation  was  ex- 
cellent. Mr.  Pollock  still  fails  to  realise 

the  ideal  features  of  Hoffmann’s  character, 

I and  was  better  on  the  vocal  side,  l 1SS 
Eva  Olchanski,  as  Giulietta  ; Miss  Yvonne 
Kerlord,  as  Niklausse;  and  Mr.  Fernand 
Leroux,  in  the  triple  roles  of  Franz,  etc., 
also  did  good  work.  Mr.  Gaetano  Merola 
conducted. 


LONDON  OPERA  HOUSE. 

OfuM- 

V\ru  LA  FAVORITA.” 


* Music  by  G 
Leonora  di  Guzman 
Fernando  . . 

Alfonzo  XI.  . . 

Baldassare  . . 

Conductor 


Donizetti. 

. Mme.  Augusta  Doria 
. . Mr.  Orville  Harrolu 
. . M.  Jos£  Danse 
. . Sir.  Henry  Weldon 
Fritz  Ernaldy. 


The  most  remarkable  feature  about 
“ Les  Contes  d’Hoffmann,”  and  one 
which  is  unique  in  the  whole  of  opera 
literature,  is  the  extraordinary  delinea- 
tion of  demoniacal  power.  The  only 
attempts  that  are  in  any  way  comparable 
to  it  are  Tchaikovsky’s  “ Pique  Dame 
and  the  “Wolf’s  Gorge”  scene  out  of 
“ Der  Freischiitz,”  but  neither  W eber 
nor  the  Russian  composer  can  be  con- 
sidered serious  competitors  in  this  re- 
spect. Beginning  wun  the  bizarre  in  the 
character  of  Coppelius,  the  note  develops 
into  one  of  serious  foreboding  when,  in 
the  Venice  act,  Dappertutto  appears, 
and  culminates  in  sheer  terror  on  the  ad- 
vent of  Miracle  at  Crespel’s  house.  This 
last  scene,  which  is  indeed  the  climax 
of  the  opera,  is  filled  with  a Satanic  wild- 
ness of  inconceivable  power.  Like  some 
fantastic  nightmare,  the  oppressive  atmo- 
| sphere  seems  to  weigh  heavier  and 
I heavier  on  the  paralysed  imagination, 
till,  in  mocking  answer  to  Hoffmann  s 
(anxious  call,  “ Un  medecin  !”  Miracle 
I leaps  forward  to  the  dead  girl’s  side,  and, 
j with  his  triumphant  sneer,  “ Present  ! 
Morte  '.  ” the  tension  is  released. 

The  credit  for  this  tremendous  effort 
must  be  divided  equally  between  Barbier 
and  Offenbach.  The  bold  originality  of  de- 
sign displayed  in  the  two  trios — first, 


There  is  only  one  reason  for  the  revival  of  an  opera 
by  Donizetti  at  this  time  of  day,  at  any  rate  m 
London,  and  that  is  the  desire  of  those  in  authority  j 
to  show  off  the  brilliance  of  the  singers  which  they 
can  command.  Don  Pasr/vale  and  La  Figlia  del 
Reggimenlo,  it  is  true,  are  still  fairly  constantly  to 
be  met  with  abroad,  and  in  a small  provincial  theatre 
in  Italy  or  Germany  performances  of  either  are  often 
more  worth  attending  than  those  of  more  ambitious 
works.  But  these  comedies  depend  for  their  success 
on  a number  of  minute  touches  and  a close  under- 
standing between  the  bufio  actors  on  the  stage  and 
the  audience.  Neither  of  these  qualifications  can 
be  found  in  London  except  when  a travelling  company 
takes  a small  theatre  and  plays  there  (and  we  have 
had  some  examples  of  this  in  the  last  few 
; years).  In  the  two  large  opera  houses  it 
I is  the  serious  works  which  are  put  on.  Lucia, 
di  Lammermoor  was  recently  revived  at  Covent  Garden; 
and  it  is  down  on  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  list.  Last  night 
La  Favorita  (which  with  Lucrezia  Borgia  used  to  draw 
crowded  houses  in  the  middle  of  last  century)  was  given 
at  the  London  Opera  House  in  the  lavish  style  to 
which  we  have  grown  accustomed  in  that  place  o£ 
entertainment. 

Whether  the  present  generation  of  opera-goers 
will  take  to  it  like  the  last  remains  to  be  seen.  Given 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  its  composer  the  opera  is  a good 
enough  specimen  of  its  sort.  Most  of  the  tunes  are 
cut  to  so  familiar  a pattern  that  the  majority  of  them 
might  be  interchanged  without  increasing  the  (in- 
congruity between  words  and  music  ; on  the  other 
hand  their  suavity  and  melodiousness  are  qualities 
which  are  not  to  be  despised  and  are  not  so  easily 
imitated  as  they  would  perhaps  seem  to  be;  ono 
of  them  in  fact — the  famous  “ Spirto  gentil  ’ 
in  the  last  act  (taken  from  an  earlier  work, 

Due  d'Albe) — is  about  as  good  aS  it  could  be 
in  its  own  genre.  And  in  addition  to  this 

the  climaxes  and  the  gradual  working  up  to  them  at 
the  end  of  the  second  and  third  acts  show  more 
dramatic  feeling  and  more  signs  of  pams  being  taken 
to  meet  the  situation  than  are  always  to  be  met  with 
in  Donizetti.  Some  of  the  music,  indeed,  well] 
illustrates  the  position  where  he  stood  historically, 
looking  as  it  were  back  to  Meyerbeer  and  forward  to 
Verdi.  The  two  lovers,  Fernando  and  Leomira 
(parts  once  associated  with  Mario  and  Grisi)  wero 
played  last  night  by  Mr.  Orville  Barrold  and  Mme. 
Augusta  Doria.  The  former  sang,  as  usual,  with  in- 
tense fervour  and  energy,  more  especially  on  his  high 
notes  : Mme.  Doria  produced  a mezzo-soprano  voice  of 
agreeable  quality  easily  and  simply,  and  both  acted 
and  sang  with  as  much  care  in  the  ensembles  as  in  her 
solos.  Her  phrasing  was  good,  and  it  was  only  in  tho 
duets  with  Alfonso  that  she  sang  somewhat  out  of 
tunc.  That  was  due  no  doubt  to  M.  Josfi  Danse  s 
intonation  being  pretty  consistently  false,  though  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  evening  his  pitch  did  not  sink 
as  far  as  it  did  in  the  first  two  acts.  Mr.  Henry 
Weldon  made  an  imposing  monk,  more  particularly 
in  the  scene  where  he  denounces  the  King,  and  the 
-eneral  mise-en- scene,  including  the  ballet,  was, 
effective,  though  the  artist  responsible  for  the  designs 
of  the  scenery  should  not  have  made  the  Moors  guilty 
of  carrying  their  architecture  as  tar  up  country  an 


"7”  ? Povent  and  that  their  successors 

1 -Id  be  faced  by 

i as  ar- 

t6t  only  because  “fits  actual  physical 
good  qualities,  but  also  because  of  the  spirituality 
i that  lay  behind  them.  If  the  lad.es  w.U  th® 

seemin-  rudeness,  wc  would  award  P»dc  of  place 
to  the  quartet  of  artists.  Messrs.  John  McCormack, 

I Sammarco  Marcoux,  and  Malatesta,  and  rarely  in- 
deed has  a young  artist  shown  in  the  short  penod  of 
twelve  months  so  astounding  an  art.st.c  advance  as 
thatof  the  first-named.  Mr.  McCormack  s tenor  ; 
•voice  was  always  sympathetic  and  pleasant  but, 
never  was  it  so  full  of  the  quai.ty  rcqu.rcd  tor 
“ grand  ” opera  as  now,  and  in  addition 
: voice  development  Mr.  McCormack  has  ■mproved  out 
' of  all  knowledge,  as  Rodolfo  at  any  rate  m sta^ 

| deportment.  Then,  again,  Miss  Lipkowskas  Mi 
is  a thin-  of  pure  delight,  so  excellent  and  appro- 
.riato U her  own  " business,”  especially  m the  tort 
’ L with  the  powder-puff,  kc.,  while  her  sing’n= 

| charming  in  its  sympathetic  way  One  need  say 
1 nothin"' — for  there  is  nothing  new  to  say— of  Messrs, 
i Sammarco,  Malatesta,  and  Marcoux  as  the 
' brother  artists-inimitable  one  and  all  they  are 
i and  Mr.  Zuochi’s  Parpignol  and  Mr.  Ceccarelli 
u L;\  and  Alcindoro — for  he,  of  course,  doubled 
toe  r files — were  quite  good.  When  Miss  Betty  Booker 
has  conquered  the  perfectly  natural  nervousness 
that  took  possession  of  her  on  her  first  appearance 
j to  so  orominent  a part  as  Musetta  last  night,  she 
cLnnlrl’  do  well.  For  the  voice  is  fresh  and  the 
j tilling  has  been  excellent.  Mr.  Cainpanini  con- 
ducted'this  unusually  admirable  and  cnjcyablc  per- 
formance,  and  generally  showed  a Sympathy 
toe  singers  that  is  not  always  his  custom. 


Brim  ant  Sicffing  at 
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Coveut  Garden. 
YOUTH 


IN  OPERA. 


Castille. 


Hoffmann  concealed  and  Miracle  pursuing 
the  old  father,  clicking  his  ominous  medi- 
cine-phials ; then,  the  phantom  portrait 
and  Miracle,  with  violin,  coercing  the 
frightened  girl— is  clinched  by  the  final 
spectacle  of  Miracle  laughing  demoniac- 
ally over  the  dead  body  with  the  gne  - 
stricken  father  and  lover  on  either  side.  At 
the  same  time,  the  music  passes  from  a 
mood  of  wild,  fantastic  terror  to  a piled-up 
climax  of  stupendous  power. 
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koYAL  ^ OPERA. 

“LA  BO  HEME.' 


*he  in 

it  were,  of  “ Her  Ring 
“ La  Boherce 
who  rule  over 


to  fill 
acts,’  as 


it  vessel*^***’-  » 

better  the  intervals  between  t perfonnance  of 

1 * “ Vine  thal  bought  the  powers 

So.  apparently,  tho  5 Q)ght  lhcy 

“ Covent  Garf^’  ^ason,  Puccini's  de- 
revived,  for  the  first  tune  ^ b?  a perforra- 

lightful  opera,  and  " For  a long  time  tho 

ance  of  P«tWU’ar.^!  ya  Boheme”  was  an  opera 
opinion  obtained  that  La 


There  ia  nothing  more  delightful  than  a 
performance  of  **  La  Boheme  by  young 
artists.  It  is  an  opera  which  seems,  more 
than  others,  to  r^quire^bfekvitality  of  you  J 
for  its  real  expression.  Th  spite  ot : one  a 
memories  of  cast^,  which  included  Melba, 
Caruso,  and  Scotti,  such  a perfomanee  as 
that  at  Covent  Harden  last  night,  by  clever 
veung  singers  such,  as  Mile.  Lipkowska  as 
Mimi  Mr.  John  McCormack  as  Rodolfo,  Miss 
Betty'  Booker  as  Musetta,  Signor  Sammarco 
u Marcello,  and  M.  Marcoux  as  Gollme, 
was  quite  ideal  in  many  ways.  The  music 
went  along  with  a fine  swing'  the  singers  all 
made  picturesque  figures  on  the  stage,  an 
some  very  excellent  singing  was  heard 
during  the  eveniug. 

Mile.  Lipkowska  is  really  a very  charming 
Mimi  She  is  dainty  and  graceful,  and  acts 
and  sings  with  much  intelligence  and  reim  - 
merit.  Her  voice,  although  not  J®r> 
tells  well  and  she  makes  every  phrase 
effective.  In  the  big  duets  with  “ 

the  first  and  third  acts,  she. made  a deep 
impression  by  her  intensity  of  emotion  and 
dramatic  feeling,  and  as  a P“f 
vocalisation  her  singing  ot  Mi  clnam 
Mimi  ” was  most  delighttuL 

Mr  McCormack,  as  Rodolfo,  sang 
suoerblv;  his  voice  is  gaining  m volume 
but,  ye/not  losing  anything  of  its  exqumte 
oualitv  and  his  metliods  are  always  ve.y 
artistic’.  If  his  acting  were  only  as  good 
as  his  singing  he  would  be  a great  operatic 

aIAlt Musetta,  Miss  Betty  Booker  was  very 
successful  in  her  brilliant  Singing  of  the 
I familiar  waltz  eong  and  her  piquant  acting. 
Signor  Sammarco  as  Marcello  was  quite 
ideal;  one  never  knows  whether  to  admire 
him  most  as  singer  or  actor,  for  he  is  so 
admirable  in  both,  and  therefore  an  operatic 
artist  of  the  first  rank.  Signor  Marcoux  s 
Colline  was  also  a very  clever  portrait,  and 
the  other  minor  roles  were  all  well  done.  ■ 
Siguor  Campanini  conducted  in  capital 
stvle,  occasionally  allowing  the  orchestra  to 
be  a little  exuberant,  which  one  can  forgive 
in  such  things  as  the  cafe  scene  (in  the 
second  act),  which  was  done  with  great 
animation. 
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To  those  w-ho  enioy 


La 


Boheme  chiefly  tor  ihc  | 


last  night  was  almost  an  ideal  one. 

moment  the  stage  v a- _Bioic  „ ■ t , manuscript 

and  Colline  making  a fire  M1 


From  the  first 
alive  ; Marcello  | 


"landlord  twThe  shuttlecock  li*wl  thc  flavowr  °f  RcnUm° 
humour  which  comes  with  spontaneous  acting  and 
crisp  treatment  of  the  musical  dialogue.  u ^,IS  no 
a performance  of  conspicuous  personal  achievement, 
nor  one  in  which  the  soprano  and  tenor  had  all  the 
applauso  to  themselves,  hut  it  was  all  the  bettor 
blended  on  that  account,  and  the  vivacious  second 
act  was  particularly  full  of  character. 

'.['lie  cast  was  sufficiently  familiar  to  require  but 
little  detailed  comment.  Mile.  Lipkowska  is,  as 
regards  voice  and  appearance,  a captivating  Mimi 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  too  nervous  to  do 
herself  justice  in  the  famous  exit  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act,  and  in  a few  other  places  her  voice  did  not 
carry  well.  Mr.  John  McCormack’s  voice  was  at 
its  best,  so  that  ho  got  at  the  heart  of  “ Che  Gelida 
Manina  ” and  all  the  airs  which  mean  so  much  when 
they  are  well  sung  and  so  little  when  one  analyses 
them.  The  other  Bohemians  were  as  characteristic 
as  ever,  and  the  only  singer  who  seemed  ill-suited 
to  her  part  was  Miss  Betty  Booker, who  scarcely  treated 
the  music  or  the  character  of  Musetta  lightly  enough. 
Signor  Ceccarelli’s  cctiDg  of  his  two  small  parts  was 
very  effective.  


EVEN  i 

^0-/  {i 


THE  ROYAL  OPEl 


The  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  and  suite 
were  present  at  the  performance  of  “La 
Bohcme  ” at  Covent  Garden  last  night, 
the  occasion  being  the  first  presentation 
of  the  opera  this  season.  It  was  given 
in  quite  good  style,  though  without,  on 
the  whole,  any  special  distinction.  Mile. 
Lydia  Lipkowska;  the  Russian  soprano, 
who  appeared  as  Mimi,  has  a charming 
voice  and  personality.  That  her  concep- 
tion of  the  part  is  not  very  strong,  lack- 
ing something  in  emotional  force,  must 
be  admitted,  but  otherwise  shq  is  de- 
cidedly successful  with  her  finished  act- 
ing, while,  save  for  a momentary  lapse  in 
intonation  in  the  first  act,  her  singing 
gave  pleasure  by  reason  of  the  quality 
and  clearness.  Mr.  John  McCormack 
sang  Rodolfo’s  music  very  well,  main- 
taining the  marked  improvement  of  last 
year  ; his  voice  has  certainly  developed  j 
considerably.  He  does  not,  however, 
make  the  character  stand  out,  and  Signor 


mirable.  Messrs.  Marcoux  and  Mala- 
j testa  completed  the  quartet  of 
i Bohemians,  and  there  was  plenty  . of 
[vivacity  in  their  treatment  of  the  opening 
scene.  The  Musetta  was  Miss  Betty 
Booker,  who,  doubtless  owing  to  nervous- 
ness, did  not  do  herself  justice  ; a lack  of 
control  prevented  her  from  keeping  the 
colour  steady.  A great  deal  depends 
upon  forcible  characterisation  of  “La 
Boh£me  ” is  to  be  completely  convincing  ; 
the  fact  that  musically  the  setting  is  suc- 
cessful in  its  general  rather  than  indi- 
vidual application  renders  this  the  more 
necessary.  The  deficiencies  in  this  re- 
spect noticeable  in  lat  night’s  perform- 
ance were  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
true  spirit  of  the  work  coming  through. 


Evk N m 


MUSIC. 


Wh, 


Signor  Cellini  as  Don  Jos4  in  “ Carmen,” 
a role  in  which  he  made  a pronounced  success 
on  the  opening  night  at  the  Covent  Garden 
Opera. 

Signor  Cellini,  who  formerly  sang  on  the 
eoncert  platform  under  the  name  of  Signor 
Lenghi,  was  educated  for  the  Italian  Bar 
but,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Lombardi  the 
great  Italian  singing  master,  and  Mancinelli 
the  well-known  conductor,  he  abandoned  law 
for  an  operatic  career. 
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Mme.  Saltzsiann-Steyens 
Mine.  Kirkby  Lctstn 
Miss  Amy  Evans 
Herr  Bechstein 
Herr  Van  Rooy 
Herr  Fonss 
Herr  Kress 
Herr  Hensei, 

-Dr.  Rotten  berg 


The  largeness  of  Wagner’s  conception  Is  nowhere 
’"ore  powerfully  shown  than  in  the  continual  growth 
of  the  character  of  Briinnhilde  ; and  if  we  except 
the  second  act  of  Goiierdavnncrvnig , where  the  con- 
fused situation  seems  to  have  baffled  even  his  musician- 
ship, each  crisis  in  Rriinnhilde’s  story  brings  out 
increased  powers  of  musical  characterization  which 
reach  their  climax  in  the  final  monologue.  If  we 
[are  to  follow  the  true  sequence  of  development, 
to  see  the  influences  of  pity,  fear,  love,  and  self- 
forgetfulness  gradually  moulding  the  character  up 
.to  the  moment  of  complete  realization  expressed, 
in  tlie  words  “ Mich  musste  der  Reinste  verrathen, 
dass  wissend  wiirde  ein  Weib,”  we  rnnst  have  one 
Briinnhilde  throughout.  The  practice  of  dividing 
the  sections  between  two  artists  is  as  unpardonable 
as  it  would  be  felt  to  be  if  the  second  and  third 
acts  of  Die  Walkiire  were  so  divided.  So  long  as 
it  obtains  we  do  not  really  get  the  trilogy  at  all, 
but  a series  of  detached  operas. 

Viewed  as  a self-contained  thing,  Mme.  Saltzmann- 
Stevens’s  treatment  of  the  waking  scene  was  on 
Saturday  night  as  beautiful  as  it  could  be.  It  gave 
an  inspiring  ending  to  a performance  which  up  to 
that  point  had  been  lacking  in  the  quality  of  in- 
spiration. It  was  not  her  fault  that  it  missed  its 
point  of  connexion  with  what  had  gone  before,  any 
more  than  it  was  her  fault  that  Brunnhilde  went  to 
sleep  iu  a white  cloak  and  woke  up  iu  a red  one. 
Herr  Hensel's  Siegfried  was  the  chief  check  upon 
the  inspiration  of  the  earlier  acts.  If  it  was  true 
that  Siegfried  did  not  know  fear,  and  his  fight  with 
Fafner  left  some  doubt  about  it ; it  was  certainly  not 
true  that  he  was  equally  superior  to  self-conscious- 
ness. Even  with  a conductor  so  considerate  to  his 
singers  as  Dr.  Rottenberg  is  Herr  Hensei  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  his  voice  in  the  foreground,  he  never 
passed  a certain  limit  of  expression,  and  the  ex- 
hilarating climax  of  the  forging  songs  was  more  due 
to  the  splendidly  rhythmic  playing  of  the  orchestra 
than  to  him.  There  was,  too,  a lack  of  spontaneity 
in  his  actions  ; every  movement  seemed  calculated,  , 
and  when  he  removed  Brunnhilde 's  armour  his  I 
emotion  was  falsified  by  the  fact  that  he  ran  away  ! 
without  looking  at  her.  Since  all  the  human  feeling 
of  the  first  two  acts  is  concentrated  upon  Siegfried 
such  conventional  treatment  made  the  main  interest 
dependent  upon  other  elements,  the  majestic  splendour 
of  the  Wanderer’s  music,  the  strangely  aloof  character 
of  Erda  (perfectly  conveyed  by  Mine.  Kirkby  Lunn’s 
singing),  the  grotesque  antics  of  Mime,  and  the 
: sinister  persistence  with  which  AJberich  waifs  for 
vengeance.  All  these  were  admirably  represented  to 
the  ear  and  eye. 

The  eye,  however,  cannot  be  completely  satisfied 
j so  long  as  certain  details  on  the  stage  are  treated  in 
1 so  haphazard  a fashion  as  at  present.  There  was 
no  excuse  for  the  great  gap  between  the  wings  in 
■ the  second  act  through  which  a stream  of  light  came, 
spoiling  the  effect  of  the  night  scene  for  those  who 
occupied  boxes  to  the  right  of  the  stage.  Even  in 
the  stalls  it  was  possible  to  catch  a glimpse  of  a 
hand  directing  Fafner’s  movements  ; and  the  new 
device  of  making  Mime  fall,  or  walk,  straight  into 
Fafner’s  hole  when  Siegfried  struck  him  was  not  ■ 
much  better  than  the  old  arrangement.  One  always 
regrets  that  so  entertaining  a career  as  Mime’s 
should  end  so  tamely.  The  lighting  still  gives 
trouble,  and  one  would  liave  thought  it  obvious 
that  when  Siegfried  throws  himself  at  the  foot  of 
the  beech  tree  is  the  least  appropriate  moment  to 
foens  a glaring  limelight  upon  him.  Unlike  Fricka 
however,  the  management  seems  to  have  some 
difficulty  in  apprehending  “ wonted  things.” 


J 


SIEGFRIED: 


Sammarco  likewise  hardly  makes  Mar 
cello  an  interesting  figure,  though  the 
vocal  part  of  the  performance  is  ad 


There  were  several  outstanding  features 
in  the  generally  excellent  performance  of 
Siegfried  ” at  Co  vent  Garden  on  Satur-  i 
day.  Chief  of  these  perhaps  was  the  1 
scene  between  the  Wanderer  and  Alberich  ! 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  second  act.  Lt  is  j 
one  of  many  moments  in  the  “ Ring  ” i 
where  it  may  be  said  that  familiarity  with  | 
the  music  is  essential  for  appreciation. 

I here  is  not  here  the  obvious  beauty  of  j 
the  Forging  songs,  the  bird-music,  or  the  j 
love  duet  which  make  their  impression  at  | 
a first  hearing.  Herr  Kiess  has  a fine 
voice,  and  his  singing  of  Alberich ’s  music 
was  a splendid  bit  of  musical  declama- 
tion, while,  of  course,  Herr  Van  Rooy  as 
the  Wanderer  was  a masterful  figure. 
Later  it  is  possible  that  Herr  Kiess  and 
Herr  Bechstein  as  Mime  somewhat  over- 
did their  squabble,  and  the  latter  artist 
was  not  so  successiul  histrionically  in  the 
rest  of  this  act  as  he  was  in  the  first,  but 
he  sings  the  music  with  great  point  and 
vocal  ease.  1 he  Siegfried  of  Herr  Hensei 
was  a uniform  success  from  a vocal  point 
of  view  if  his  acting  left  something  to  be 
desired  on  occasions.  The  fight  with  the 
dragon  was  rather  tame,  so  also  the  kill- 
ing of  Mime,  while  the  awakening  of 
Brunnhilde  presents  difficulties  which  he 
was  not  able  to  overcome  with  complete 
conviction.  There  was  some  beautiful 
singing  heard  in  the  love  duet  in  spite  of  a 
tendency  to  take  things  rather  slowly, 
perhaps  more  the  fault  of  the  conductor, 
Dr.  Rottenberg,  though  Mme.  Saltzmann- 
Stevens  seemed  not  disinclined  to  dwell 
somewhat  leisurely  upon  the  music.  Her 
conception  ol  the  part  remains  upon  a 
level  ol  hut  small  power  and  distinction  of 
style.  It  is  not  wanting,  however,  in 
finish.  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  appeared  as 
Lrda,  her  fine  voice  adding  greatly  to  the  ' 
musical  effect  of  that  wonderful  scene,  if 
she  hardly  conveys  its  mysteriousness. 
One  does  not  often  hear  the  strains  of  the 
Waldvogel  well  sung,  and  Miss  Amy  j 
L\ans  on  this  occasion  faded  in  clearness  ! 
of  colour  and  rhythm.  Dr.  Rottenbem  I 
was  at  his  best  in  the  first  act,  which  went  ! 
with  commendable  vivacity.  Later,  too,  I 
there  was  heard  some  fine  orchestral  play- 
ing,  without,  however,  exceptional  clarity 
at  such  pLaces  as  the  bird-music  or  the 
Erda  scene.  While  Herr  Fonss  was  sing- 
ing Fafner’s  music  the  band  might  have 
i been  kept  down  a little  more  with  advan- 
I tage.  One  wonders  whether  the  indica- 
I tion  in  the  score,  a boy’s  voice,  has  ever 
j been  followed  for  the  bird-music.  If  not,  the 
j experiment  ought  to  be  tried.  Wagner, 
doubtless,  had  in  mind  the  clear  un- 
i emotional  quality,  and  we  fancy  that  the 
result  would  be  surprisingly  beautiful. 

“GOTTERDAMMERUNG”  j 

• • tj/i- 

By  the  time  the  second  act  was  reached 
last  night  at  Covent  Garden  one  began  to 
feel  that  the  performance  of  “ Gotterdam- 
merung  ’’  was  going  to  bring  the  first 
cycle  of  the  “ Ring  ” to  a distinguished 
close.  That  Fraulein  Gertrud  Kappel 
showed  signs  of  fatigue  at  the  end  was, 
therefore,  the  more  disappointing.  Earlier 
she  had  sung  the  duet  with  Siegfried  in 
the  Prelude  with  a remarkable  degree  of 
emotional  fervour  and  beauty  of  voice, 
while  her  extremely  expressive  singing 
and  acting  made  the  tortured  and  be- 
wildered Brunnhilde  of  Act  II.  a most 
sympathetic  figure.  In  the  final  scene 
her  entrance  had  the  right  dignity,  and 
helped  to  make  the  wonderful  impression 
expected,  but  afterwards  there  was  a lack 
of  grip,  and  her  failure  to  lead  off  the 
horse  herself  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  critical  moment  of  the  dummy  figure  j 
leaping  on  to  the  pyre  being  less  con-  j 
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vincinw  than  usual.  In  any  case,  the  me  smaller  pans  were  an  wen  m puree.  rrau 

figure" tse.I .might  be  made  a little  more 

1 1*1  til/ 1.. I hrt  hnrcp  hv  A.  I : /-»•  . • . . i »▼ 


ootn  in  ner  action  (she  stood  perxecuy  sim  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  monologue)  and  in  her  singing, 
whioh  gave  the  impression  that  she  was  tliinking  her 
own  thoughts  and  not  haranguing  the  multitude. 
The  smaller  parts  were  all  well  in  place.  'n*- — 


Frau 


lifelike  with  advantage.  The  horse,  by 
the  way,  appeared  to  be  an  unusually  re- 
fractory animal,  and  Siegfried  was  evi- 
dently glad  when  Hagen  led  him  away  in 
the  first  act.  This  last  scene  altogether 
needs  raising.  Some  remarks,  however, 
on  the  stage  management  of  the  " King 
as  a whole  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

As  Siegfried,  Herr  Hensel  was  quite 
attractive  within  the  limitations  of  a cer- 
tain lack  of  strength  and  of  warmth  in  the 
singing.  The  touching  death  scene  in 
consequence  came  a little  tamely,  but  the 
dialogue  with  the  Rhine  maidens  was 
capita  11  v done,  while  in  the  duet  with 
Briinnhilde,  Herr  Hensel  struck  the  note 
of  freshness  and  vitality.  It  is  seldom  that 
I the  part  of  Gunther  is  made  important 
! enough,  and  Herr  Franz  Kronen  was 
hardly  able  to  convey  more  than  excellent 
intentions.  His  voice,  perhaps,  is 
scarcely  big  enough,  or  else  it  is  lacking 
in  carrying  power.  Much  the  same  really 
is  to  be  said  of  Herr  Fonss’s  Hagen,  ex- 
cept that  as  the  opportunities  are  greater 
the  shortcomings  seemed  more  decided. 
Herr  Kiess  sang  well  the  grim  music  of 
his  little  scene  with  Hagen,  but  here  one 
would  have  liked  to  hear  clearer  playing 
on  the  part  of  the  orchestra.  Waltraute 
gives  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  a superb  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  her  splendid  voice. 
In  all  her  Wagnerian  r61es  the  same  thing 
is  to  be  observed — the  wonderful  way  it 
blends  with  the  orchestral  colouring.  Frau 
Knupfer-Egli’s  experienced  method 
caused  her  impersonation  of  the  unhappy 
Gutrune  to  stand  out  quite  clearly,  and  to 
enlist  one’s  sympathies.  It  remains  to 
mention  Mmes.  Rhoda  von  Glehn,  Kacer- 
owska,  and  Boberg,  who,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  these  rdles,  wer*k  more  successful 
when  singing  the  concerted  music  of  the 
Rhine  maidens  than  the  solos  of  theNorns. 
Dr.  Rottenberg  conducted  with  great  con- 
trol and  rhythmic  swing.  As  before,  a 
certain  measure  of  clarity  was  missed  now 
and  again,  but  the  high  lights  were  well 
realised. 


taBrfqJWIe  the  dignity  oF  the  ™ sensil  ivr.  rhythmical,  and 

In  the  last  act,  again,  simplicity  was  noteworthy!  rather  than  nervous  and  highly  strung, a p . wM 

both  in  her  action  (she  stood  perfectly  still  during  ’ , to  the  third  act  ami  the  big  level  stretches  ot  nen^  p 
the  L-reater  nart  nf  the  mnnnlotrae)  and  in  her  sineinc.  orchestration  (hat  occur  throughout  the  opera  were  , 

full  and  sonorous,  and  the  details,  though  not  insisted  j 
! on.  were  never  overlooked.  j 

Isolde  Mine.  Saltzmann-Stevens  sang  with  | - ; 
striking  purity  of  tone,  and  acted  with  more  breadth  , 
and  imagination  than  she  did  last  autumn.  One 
beautiful  point  which  we  fancy  to  he  new  in  her 
• acting  was  the  way  she  grew  abstracted  and  turned 
j away  from  Brangane  in  a sort  of  brown  study  when 
! recalling  her  first  meeting  with  Tristan  on  the  batfcle- 
j field.  Herr  Cornelius,  too,  shouted  less  than  he  did 
! when  be  was  last  heard  as  Tristan,  and,  in  spite  of 
! producing  rather  a spasmodic  tone,  made  most  of  the 
long  lyrical  phrases  of  the  second  act  sound  beautiful, 
j Mme.  Kirkby  Lnnn  we  have  often  heard  in  better 
i voice  (she  sang  as  though  she  were  recovering  from  a 
| cold),  but  her  whole  conception  of  the  part  of  Bran- 
giiue  was  as  fine  as  ever  ; Herr  van  Roov  was  once 
more  a familiar  figure  as  Kurwenal,  and  Herr  Fiinssl 
made  a dignified  King  Markc,  though  all  the  dignity, 
in  the  world  cannot  reconcile  one  to  a part  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  written. 


jxuuptfi-iiigu  Wits  at  ntr  urst  iu  iuc  iiujl  uiuiiinu 

in  which  Gutrune  acknowledges  Briinnhilde’s  right 
to  claim  Siegfried.  Herr  Fiinss  was  a powerful  Hagen, 
and  Herr  Kronen  prevented  the  part  of  Gunther 
from  seeming,  as  it  often  does,  a hopelessly  weak 
one.  The  charm  of  the  Rhinemaidens’  trio  deserves 
special  notice,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  stage  was 
not  only  happily  free  from  obvious  defects  but  had 
features  of  distinct  beauty.  The  sunrise  in  Act  II. 
was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  among  them. 
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Briinnhilde 
, Gutrune 
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One  of  these  fine  days  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
dive  moTe  deeply  than  is  possible  in  a brief  notice  of 
an  operatic  performance  into  the  special  virtues  of  , 
ihe  genus  “ opera  tic  performance.'’  We  axe  not  at 
all  sure  that  while  one  halt  of  the  audience  of  opera,  j 
here,  there,  or  elsewhere,  is  not  satisfied  or  more  bj 
the  high  notes  of  a tenor  or  the  costumes  (plus,  ot 
course,  the  high  notes)  of  the  pnma  donna,  the 
other  half  is  not  devoting  its  whole-hearted  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  the  stage  management.  her 
reasons  stated,  this  is  not  the  place  to  indulge  in 
speculation  on  the  matter,  but  one  day  it  wi 
perhaps  be  worth  .*■  airing  into.  Some  such  thought.-, 
as  these  oaxue  into  one’s  mind  last  night,  when 
Covent  Garden  “La  Tcsca  ’’  was  repeated  with  a cast 
identical  with  that  which  sang  the  opera  a week 
ago.  For  this  reason  there  is  no  necessity  to  go 
greatly  into  details  again-  Enough  to  indicate  tha*. 
we  see  no  reason  to  retract  one  word  of  what  was 
written  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  then  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  individual  performances  of  Madame 
Edvina  or  Mr.  MaittinellL  Of  Mr.  Sam- 
marco’s  Scarpia  it  were  somewhat  la-te  in  the 
day  to  write ! Certainly  Madame  lidvim’s  voice  has 
developed  since  last  year,  and  it  is  ad  to  her  creo.t 
that,  realising  apparently  that  she  was  net  intended 
bv  Nature  (which  otherwise  has  graced  her  so  well) 
to  be  an  intensely  dramatic,  or,  rather , tragic,  singer, 
she  is  content  to  present  a Topca  of  a somewhat  milder 
but  not  leis  human,  type  than  most  of  her  prede- 
cessors. This  is  indeed  much,  for  wo  aro  spared  the 
gesticulating  exaggeration  of  one  of  them,  while 
wo  realise  easily  the  poignancy  of  tho  part.  More- 
over, Mr.  Martinelli  is  unquestionably  a Cavaradossi 
out  of  the  common.  He,  too,  is  quite  free  (at  present) 
from  the  “ tragic  ” gesticulation  of  more  than  one 
who  had  come  before  him.  Indeed , he  was  very  much 
a man  in  his  vituperation  of  the  scoundrelly  Scarpia, 

, and  he  carried  at  least  as  much  conviction  as  many 
other  Cavaradossis  by  the  very  restraint  of  ins 
l actions.  His  voice,  too,  is  beautiful,  though  we  ana 
not  sure  yet  if  its  beautiful  quality  will  endure  if  the 
voice  is  overworked.  Still,  at  present  it  is  un- 
I doubtedly  of  lovely  quality,  and  is  produced  with 
apparent  ease,  and  the  success  of  him  and  of  Manama 
i jr.-ma  was  never  in  doubt  for  one  second. 

For  the  rest  we  can  see  no  improvement  in  the 
stage  management,  in  introducing  the  group  of  young 
ladies  ;n  what  appeared  to  be  fancy  dress  clothes  in 
the  church  scene.  Mr.  GUibert-of  blessed  memory— 
and  his  boys  were  a decided  improvement  on  the 
present  sacristan  and  his  girls.  Mr.  Campanula  con- 
ducted- 


HE  ROYAL  'OPERA. 


i<  TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE.’ 


Once  more  the  great  tragedy  has  mi- 
lled itself  before  our  eyes.  . Once  more 
•e  have  been  witnesses  of  those  tre- 
nendous  emotional  forces  that  cata- 
clysmic in  their  action,  sweep  all  petty 
human  laws  and  conventions  away,  like 
straws,  on  the  full  current  of  desire,  and 
rush  blindly  to  their  appointed  end.  In- 
deed, there  is  something  superhuman 
about  the  love  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  akin 
to  the  great  convulsions  of  nature  herself. 
One  thinks  of  Vesuvius  destroying  t ie 
fruitful  vineyards  on  her  slopes  and  the 
towns  nestling  at  her  base,  o t e car 
nuake  that  laid  San  hrancisco  in  ruins, 
of  the  iceberg  that  sent  the  Titanic  to  her 

doom. 


* * 
* 


The  first  cycle  ot  Der  Ring  den  Nibelungen  was  com-  j 
pleted  last  night  with  a performance  of  Gotterdam-  | 
^ftmenmg  which  was  on  a high  level  throughout,  and  j 
| ‘ certain  scenes  of  which  were  of  outstanding  beauty. 

Dr.  Rottenberg  may  be  congratulated  on  consistently  | 

I IJ  fine  treatment  of  the  orchestration  throughout  the  j 
I • ’ trilogy,  and  if  in  the  last  and  greatest  portion  of  it  j 
there  were  moments  where  one  would  have  welcomed  j 
a,  broader  and  more  massive  treatment,  still  his  J 
reading  was  well  knit  and  remarkably  free  from  | 
exaggeration  or  over-emphasis.  In  a few  places  the 
brass  was  not  quite  as  steady  as  on  the  earlier  nights, 
notably  in  the  sunrise  music  and  in  the  horn  passages 
of  the  prelude  to  the  third  act,  but  there  were  very 
few  details  which  were  not  absolutely  clear. 

The  singers,  too,  were  all  well  cast  for  their  parts. 
Herr  Hensel  seemed  much  better  suited  to  the  mature 
than  he  was  to  t he  young  Siegfried.  He  bail  less 
, temptation  either  to  force  his  voice  to  an  energy 
which  is  beyond  it,  or  to  indulge  in  fussy  movement. 

. His  whole  treatment  of  the  part  was  quiet  and 
| dignified,  and  in  his  first  and  last  scenes  the  one 
i,  with  Briinnhilde  and  the  narration  of  his  exploits 
his  voice  told  admirably.  The  latter  especially  was 
finely  sung,  and  the  scene  of  Siegfried’s  death  was 
remarkable  for  its  artistic  restraint  and  the  absence 
of  conventional  melodramatic  effect.  Simplicity,  too, 
* was  the  salient  feature  of  Fraulein  Kappcl’s  perform- 
ance as  Brunuhilde.  It  was  clear  at  once  that  she  had 
power  in  reserve  : from  the  first  there  was  a richness  of 
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ROYAL  OPERA. 


Tristan 
Kurwenal  . - 
Marke 
Brangane  . . 
Isolde. 

Conduct  or 


TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDE. 

Herr  Feter  Cornelius 
..  Herr  Anton  Van  Roov 
Herr  Johannes  Fonss 
. . Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn 

. . Mme.  SAi.TZMANN-STEVEKS 

Dr.  Rottenberg 


That  the  lovers  should  also  perish,  the! 

average  spectator  will  always  consider  to 

be  right.  He  instinctively  refers  what  he 
witnesses  on  the  stage  to  the  conditions  of 
his  own  environment,  and  living  as  e 
does  in  a state  of  society  that  is  based  cm 
monogamous  institutions,  feels  it  would 
be  against  the  probabilities  of  experience 
for  the  pair  thus  to  ignore  the  regulations 
and  prejudices  of  society  without  injury 
to  themselves.  Nevertheless,  witness!  g 
these  moving  scenes,  the  tmnking  m< 
bound  to  ask  himself  the  question  whethej 
such  tremendous  natural  forces  must  lot 
ever  beat  with  bleeding  wings  against  the 
bon  bars  of  doctrinaire  prescription,  0 
whether  the  dav  will  come  when  there  w.l 
be  in  Spencer’s  words,  reprobation  o 
marital  relations  in  which  the  union  by 

affection  has  dissolved.  That  is  the  gr£t 
ethical  significance  of  lristan 
Isolde.”  R is  a solvent  of  the  conven- 
tions of  society. 


* * 

* 


As  in  the  autumn.  Tristan  und  Isolde  is  the  only 
excursion  into  German  opera  outside  For 

which  is  being  offered  to  Londoners  till-  season. 

Die  Meistersinger  vre  have  to  ^ U | 

considered  not  to  draw,  for  it  usually  fiHo  the  bouse 
better  than  Tristan,  and  as  to  conducio  , 
could  be  found  any  day  to  give  a ,vhich  ; 

of  it.  Presumably  the  amount  of  r“^  ct 
is  necessary  stands  in  the  way.  In  1"1S  1 .p  , ; 

Tristan  is  a much  simpler  affair.  The  w roi  - i 

main  action  is  concentrated  on  a orchestration 
i ‘-agonists  instead  of  on  a • ^ R.  and  {ar 

far  more  svmpooiiic  than  it  is  m TU-  J 


power  in  reserve  : from  the  first  there  was  a richness  of  ||  portionatei-  easj  to  c-n>  performance  of 

quality  and  expression  in  her  singing  winch  she  had  i , indeed,  to  i » • • Louse  which  was  given 

not  shown  us  in  Die  Walkure.  Musically,  the  |||  Tristan  m a German  opera  ^ejvmc^  ^ 


ably 


- r sr.^»  ~~  ^ * 

was  in  most  respects  a very  successful  one  He  has 
now  got  the  orchestra  well  in  hand,  and  the  way 

letting  it  be  m an;,  ^A^d  second  acts  were  not 
-B — 1 Threat  climaxes  m the  tot ands^  coaductors>  but 

acting,  and  throughout  the  \ as  exciting  as  they  are  und  perlormance 

nevertheless  had  thciP  - 


finest  scene  in  the  performance  was  the  beautiful  | 
one  between  Briinnhilde  and  Waltraute.  Mme.  || 
[ Kirkby  Limn  succeeds  in  putting  earnest  feeling 
and  urgency  into  the  appeal  of  W altraute  without 
the  least  resort-  to  strained  effect,  and  the  contrast 
between  this  and  the  passionate  refusal  of  Briinnhilde 
was  powerfully  suggested.  In  the  difficult  second 
act  Fraulein  Kappol’s  voice  rose  easily  above  the 
orchestra,  her  recognition  of  Siegfried  was  a reniark- 
’ ’ strong  piece  of  anfl  t.hrouarnout  t.ie 


The  performance  at  Covent  G^den 
last  night  was  an  inspiring  one.  Mme. 
Saltzmann-Stevens,  as  Isolde,  was  ex 
cellent  throughout.  The  music  is  natu- 
rally so  charged  with  emotion  that  one 
was  grateful  to  her  for  not  fora«  O. 
nace  Herr  Peter  Cornelius,  as  I ristan, 
rather  strained  his  tones  at  first,  butm 
the  Kareol  scene  he  sang  superb  y. 
Mme.  Kirkbv-Lunn  reached  her  usual 
high  standard  as  Brangane,  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  Herr  Anton  van 
rooy  took  the  part  of  Kurwenal.  dhe 
tender  manliness  of  his  interrelation  *n 
the  last  act  idealised  the  whole  scene  with 
a subtle  beauty.  Herr  Johannes  Fonss, 
as  Marke,  and  Herr  August  Kiess,  in  the 
role  of  Melot,  also  proved  their  capacity , 
and  Dr.  Rottenberg,  as  conductor,  while 
rather  keying  up  the  accompaniment  at 
So  high  "a  pitch,  nevertheless  obtained 
some  impressive  climaxes  from  time  to 
' time.  . . 


There  was  a good  audience,  including 
' Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  and  Princess 
Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  who 
| occupied  the  Royal  box. 


TROVATORE" 

lf/t 


nation  as  usual  a n d”  s i n 1 1 if  e e li  ng 

strain  that  was  somewhat  noticeable  in  the  autumn. 
[No  one,  in  fact,  was  under  any  necessity  to  strain  the 
TOjce,  as  Dr.  Rottenberg  was  at  pains  to  keep  down 
j\ y TJ-|£  LONDON  OPERA  HOUSE  ’ be  volume  of  the  orchestra  when  accompanying  the y 

• (singers  throughout  the  evening.  The  bcuer- 

■ - V;  zauber,”  at  the  end,  was  a little  tame,  but  the  opening 

pf  tho  third  act  went  well,  and,  generally  speaking, 
file  performance  from  tho  orchestral  point  of  view 
kscas  a,  satisfactory  one. 


“ 11  Ilrovatore  ” has  been  heard,  of 
course,  in  central  London  of  recent  years, 
Ihoug-h  not  under  the  most  generally  ad- 
Ivantageous  conditions — it  has  not  been 
given  by  the  Covent  Garden  authorities, 
for  instance,  for  a long  time.  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein's  revival  last  night  raises  there- 
fore the  speculation  as  to  whether  the 
work  has  been  unduly  neglected  or  not. 
It  forms  a regular  part  of  the  repertories 
of  the  touring  companies  in  England, 
being,  in  fact,  quite  as  popular  as,  say, 
“ Faust  ” or  “Carmen,”  the  reason  for 
which  must  surely  be  the  wealth  of 
melody  it  contains,  a reason  which  ought 
to  apply  to  metropolitan  audiences  as 
well. 

* * 

4- 

Doubtless  the  plot  is  somewhat  inco- 
herent and  unconvincing  in  its  situations, 
but  the  music  is  in  Verdi’s  best  early 
manner.  The  tunes,  which  abound 
throughout,  have  a swing  and  character 
unequalled  even  in  the  favourite  “ Rigo- 
leito  ” or  “Traviata.”  There  is  indeed 
every  posslblity  for  vocal  display,  and, 
moreover,  of  the  kind  which  is  more  defi- 
nitely expressive  than  trills,  runs,  and 
the  like  can  become.  These  broad,  long 
phrases  not  only  call  for  really  strong- 
singing, but  lend  themselves  perfectly  to 
the  play  of  emotional  vocal  colour. 


Last  night’s  audience  at  the  London 
| Opera  House  took  very  kindly  to  the  pro- 
duction. Indeed  the  tenor  had  such  suc- 
cess with  his  aria  at  the  close  of  the  thiCd 
act  that  the  curtain  went  up  again  and  it 
was  repeated.  In  Signor  Gennaro  de 
Tura  one  may  not  have  a singer  whose 
natural  gifts  arc  very  , exceptional,  the 
voice  is  somewhat  hard  in  quality,  but  his 
meth  'dds  very  mature,  and  he  sings  with 
the  utmost  aplomb.  This  to  a g-reat  ex- 
tent makes  up  for  a deficiency  in  intrinsic 
charm  and  also  in  Veal  -emotional  fer- 
vour. The  Leonora  was  Signorina  Lva 
Olchanski,  who  sang  with  much  skill  if 
not  quite  with  sufficient  evenness,  and 
acted,  notably  in  the  “ Miserere  ” scene, 
with  conviction.  Signorina  Augusta 
Doria’s  Azucena  lacked  intensity  both 
! vocally  and  histrionically,  and  the  Count 
of  Signor  Jose  Danse  was  also  somewhat 
mild,  while  his  singing  again  gave  an 
impression  of  want  of  variety.  The  chorus 
sang  on  the  whole  in  most  vigorous  style. 
Signor  Mdrola  conducting  with  a good 
deal  of  spirit. 


LONDON  OPERA  HOUSE. 

“ FAUST.” 

Opera  in  Five  Acts,  Six  Tableaux  (in  French). 
Music  by  Ch.  Gounod. 

Mile.  Felice  Lyne 


i Marguerite 
I Faust 

| Mephistopheles 
I Valentin 
! Siebel 
Marthe 
Wagner’ 

- Cond  uctor — M 


Mr.  Orville  IIarrold 
M.  Lafond 
M.  Vilmos  Beck 
Mile.  Andre  Kerlane 
Mile.  Sani 
Mr.  I*.  Verileyden 
Fritz  Ernaldy 


It  takes  jl  good  deal  to  galvanize  the  more  arid 
half  of  Faust  into  a semblance  of  life  ; but  if  anything 
can  do  it  it  is  the  youth  and  enthusiasm  of  Miss  Lyne 
and  Mr.  HarrolA.  Even  the  Garden  Scene,  which,  in 
spite  of  two  exquisite  tunes,  is  inferior  in  musical 
interest  to  all  the  other  surviving  versions  of  the  same 
situation,  is  revived  by  their  performance.  It  seems  a 
pity,  however,  that  where  Margaret  looks  14,  Faust 
should  make  up  to  look  40,  and  w-ear  a costume  which 
suggests  a professional  wrestler  or  weight-lifter. 

Last  night  there  was  a new  Mephistopheles,  M. 
Lafond.  He  is  more  massive  than  demoniacal,  and 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  the  largest  person  on 
the  stage  ; his  voice  is  of  fine  quality  and  we  have  rarely 
heard  the  “ Veau  d’or  ” better  sung.  Some  of  his 
“ business,”  too,  is  original,  and  so  is  his  cloak  of 
shot  material.  M.  Beck  was  a capital  Valentine, 
and  the  other  characters  were  efficient.  We  should 
like  to  hear  M.  Ernaldy  conduct  an  opera  of  greater 
importance.  He  seems  to  get  more  out  of  the  excel- 
lent material  of  liis  orchestra  than  the  other  conductors 
employed  by  Mi-.  Hammerstein,  and  his  sense  of 
rhythm  is  so  strongly  developed  that  the  waltz 
w'ent  with  a quite  unwonted  swing,  and  the  Soldiers’ 
Chorus  was  really  tremendous,  though  we  felt  the 
absence  of  the  box-shaped  white  horse  who  adorns 
the  scene  at  the  other  opera  house.  Probably  the 
opera  has  never  been  mounted  in  London  better  than 
M.  Ooini  mounts  it.  The  lighting,  however,  in  the 
second  act  was  erratic,  and  we  were  not  spared 
Mephistophcles’s  red  squib,  the  pyrotechnic  beer 
barrel,  or  the  illuminated  flower  bed. 
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"C  ROYAL  OPERA. 

“ DIE  WALKURE.” 

Die  WaZkure  was  given  again  on  Saturday  night 
at  Covent  Garden  with  a cast  which  was  identical 
with  that  of  the  first  cycle,  except  for  the  part  of 
Sicgmimd,  which  was  played  this  time  by  Herr 
Hensel.  He  made  a youthful  and  attractive  fig*ure, 
and  without  departing  in  any  way  from  traditional 
lines  succeeded  by  the  freshness  which  he  put  into 
the  part  in  keeping  his  performance  from  seeming 
too  conventional.  A welcome  feature  of  his  singing 
was  that  he  did  not  shout  and  that  in  the  beautiful 
lyrical  scenes  in  the  first  act  he  phrased  the  music  as 
it  is  written  instead  of  declainThig  it. 

Mme.  Saltzmann-Stevens,  too,  brought  out  the 


GOUNOD’S  “FAUST.” 

-Iff?. 

Gounod’s  “ Faust  ” Is  one  of  those 
operas  from  which  one  fails  to  come 
away  with  any  unified,  artistic  impres- 
sion. Trick  and  art,  pose  'and  sincerity, 
mingle  with  one  another  in  such  irre- 
sponsible confusion  that  the  brain  gets 
exhausted  In  the  effort  to  correlate  the 
effects,  and  the  final  sensation  is  one  of 
sheer  bewilderment.  The  work  is  indeed 
typical  of  a :whole  class  that  has,  not 
without  reason,  led  to  the  designation  of 
opera-form  as  being  hybrid,  imperfect, 
and  of  subordinate  aesthetic  value. 

On  the  credit  side,  there  is  first  and 
foremost  the  story,  which  no  distortion 
could  deprive  of  its  profundity  and 
power ; then  the  prodigal  wealth  of  emo- 
tional and  stirring  melodies  that  are 
destined  long  to  exercise  an  irresistible 
charm  ; then  the  extraordinary  skill  with 
which  Gounod  has  built  up  the  fair 
scene,  leading  from  climax  to  climax,  and 
further  the  garden  scene,  with  its  exqui- 
site changes  of  mood. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  know 
what  to  make  of  the  characters,  whether 
Mephistopheles,  a sort  of  grotesque 
mediaeval  woodcut,  the  typical  devil  as 
conceived  by  the  gross,  illiterate  mind ; or 
Faust,  the  conventional  hero  tenor,  a 
mere  puppet  in  the  former’s  hands,  duti- 
fully sinning,  absconding,  or  repenting  as 
the  needs  for  the  stage  “effects”  de- 


mand; or  Valentin,  who  conveniently 
prolongs  his  last  moments  to  curse  his 
I youthful  sister  not  once,  but  many  times,  and  is 

■and  Simplicity  of  the  clmracfiS, and  as  she  was  in  careful  to  assure  us  he  dies  like  a soldier, 
very  fresh  voice  she  gave  just  the  right  balance  to  as  though  he  had  an  uneasy  suspicion  we 
Herr  Hensel’s  Siegmund.  Mme.  Gertrud  Kappel  was 
once  more  the  Briinnhilde,  and,  except  for  the  scene 
of  her  appearance  to  Siegmund,  in  which  she  sang  for 
the  moment  out  of  tune,  she  confirmed  the  good 
impression  which  she  had  previously  made.  Her  voice 
sounded  fresh  and  strong,  and  her  acting  showed  con- 
siderable instinct  for  what  was  dramatically  appro- 
priate. Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  .repeated  her  admirable' 
performance  as  Fricka,  Herr  Fonss  was  a suffi- 
ciently sinister  Hunding,  and  Herr  Van  Booy  extra - 
ordinarily  eloquent  as  Wotan,  acting  with  fine  imagi- 
^ — 


should  think  he  died  like  a cad.  Mar- 
guerite is,  indeed,  an  exception.  Her 
winsome  ways,  childish  delights,  and 
harmless,  appealing  vanities  have  all 
survived  the  ordeal  of  opera-transcrip- 
tion, except  for  the  unreal  “ transfigura- 
tion,” which  not  even,  the  fine  musical 
trio  can  make  convincing. 


At  the  London  Opera  House  last 
night,  all  the  merits  of  the  work  were 
exploited  to  the  full.  M.  Lafond  ap- 
peared there  for  the  first  time  as 
Mephistopheles,  and  acquitted  himself  of 
his  part  with  tremendous  verve  and  sin- 
cerity. His  song  in  the  fair  scene  jwas 
indeed  so  fine  it  had  to  be  repeated,  nor 
could  the  element  of  sinister  power  in  the 
character  have  been  better  realised.  Miss 
Felice  Lyne,  as  Marguerite,  and  Mr. 
Orville  IIarrold,  as  Faust,  were  both  in 
good  form,  and  M.  Vilmos  Beck,  who 
took  the  part  of  Valentin,  made  an  excel- 
lent impression.  Mile.  Andr£  Kerlane 
was  happy  in  the  role  of  Siebel.  The 
choruses  were  inspiriting  to  a degree, 
and  M.  Ernaldy,  at  the  conductor’s  desk, 
did  some  good  work  with  the  orchestra. 

| The  performance  met  with  whole- 
hearted, well-deserved  applause. 

HOUSE. 
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There  is  a good  deal  ot  life  still  in  " Faust,”  what- 1 
ever  some  critics  may  think  and  say  on  the  subject. 
And  there  was  an  abundance  of  life  in  the  perform-  - 
ance  given  of  the  familiar  work  at  the  London  Opera 
House  last  evening.  Mr.  Ernaldy,  who  conducted 
with  immense  energy,  was  determined  for  his  part 
that  there  should  be  nothing  perfunctory  or  spirit- 
less about  the  performance — as  far  as  he  could  pre- 
vent it — but  one  or  two  of  the  singers  were  disinclined, 
seemingly,  to  adopt  some  of  his  tenjpi.  This  led 
now  and  again  to  slight  disagreement*  between  what 
was  done  on  the  stage  and  in  the  orchestra.  But, 
generally  speaking,  as  has  been  sajfU  there  was 
plenty  of  vitality  in  the  rendering  fcf  an  opera 
which,  not  infrequently,  is  performed  in  a fashion 
suggesting  the  old  adage  about  familiarity  and  its 
> consequences. 

Both  the  Faust  of  Mr.  Orville  Harrold  and  the 
Marguerite  of  Miss  Felice  Lyne  were  6een  and  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  patrpns  during  the 
autumn.  Last  night  both  these  artists  were  resolved, 
apparently,  not  to  put  too  severe  a strain  upon  their 
- voices.  But  the  tenor’s  mellifluous  tone  suited  well 
Gounod’s  honeyed  phrases,  and  there  was  no  resisting 
tho  girlish  charm  aniff  unaffected  grace  of to,  Mar- 
guerite who  really  suggested  all  that  is  gujletess 
and  confiding  in  the  heroine  and  acted  the  ptfrt  With 
unfailing  sincerity  and  sympathy.  Miss  Lyne  sang 
the  “ Jewel  ” Song  with  delightful  ease  and  purity, 
but  in  tne  Church  soene  one  would  have  welcomed  a 
thought  more  vooa!  power.  For  Mephistopheles  we 
had  a newcomer— Mr.  Lafond.  He  was  a deter- 
I mined— at  times,  almost  a truculent— devil,  with 
very  little,  if  any,  subtlety  about  him,  and  some  of 
i his  “ business  ” in  the  garden  scene  struck  on©  as 
perhaps  unduly  farcical.  But  the  artist  has  a fine, 

< (oiling  voice,  which  he  used  with  admirable  effect, 
j He  was  particularly  successful  in  the  Serenade;  and 
I undoubtedly  he  created  a good  impression.  Mr. 
Vilmos  Beck,  appearing  at  the  eleventh  hour  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Danse,  made  Valentin’s  death  more 
I convincing  than  it  sometimes  is,  and,  after  uncertain 
intonation  in  the  earlieT  scenes,  turned  his  powerful 
Voice  to  capital  account.  Miss  Andre  Kerlane  was 
ure  Siebel ; Miss  Sani  the  Martha;  and  the  chorus 
Wig  with  all  the  vigour  and  spirit  to  which  one  has 
\oome  accustomed  at  the  London  Opera  House. 

Royal  opera. 


“LA  TRAVIATA” 


Those  who  held  aloof  from  the  revival  of  Verdi’s 
early  opera  “ La  Traviata  ” at  Covent  Garden  last 
nigh  t because  none  of  the  old  ” stars  ” were  in  the 
cast  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  missing  a 
performance  of  an  all-round  excellence  that  was 
worth  all  the  performances  of  a “ star  ” and  “ five  or 
six  dolls,”  as  Catalani  used  to  say.  True  enough, 
the  opera  was  dragged  almost  out  of  shape  now  and 
then  by  Mr.  Panizza,  who  conducted,  and  Mr.  Virgilio 
Romano,  a newcomer  to  Covent  Garden,  who  under- 
took  the  part  of  the  elder  Germont,  which  has  for 
years  past  been  associated  with  a singer  who  was 
actually  an  eye-witness  of  the  performance  under 
notice,  created  no  very  profound  impression.  Yet 
it  is  not  often  that  a Covent  Garden  audience  in 
recent  years  has  seen  a Violetta  so  vivacious  (for  a 
consumptive  patient),  or  so  charming  as  Miss 
Lydia  Lipkowska.  Fancy  a Violetta  who  is  a 
living,  moving  human  being — and  you  have  Miss 
Lipkowska,  whose  movements  are  “ actual,”  and 
whose  voice  is  fluent  and  easy  if  rather  small.  Her 
success,  indeed,  was  so  assured  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  a greater,  and  she  should  prove  a delightful 
representative  of  Gilda's  role  in  “ Rigoletto  ” on 
Saturday  night.  It  must  bo  acknowledged  that  “ Ah, 
fors  e lui  ” — her  most  famous  aria — was  taken  in  a 
| portentously  slow  tempo,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
j attribute  that  to  the  conductor,  who,  as  stated 
dragged  the  whole  opera;  nevertheless,  the  song  was 
well  done  and  met,  as  usual,  with  its  measure  of 
applause.  Further,  Mr.  McCormack  sang  quite  beau- 
; tifully  as  the  younger  Germont,  and  it  is  not  entirely 
; his  fault  that  this  anything  but  a hero  should  be  so 
lymphatic  in  his  movements.  As  a fact,  Mr.  McCor- 
mack was  a more  masculine  Alfredo  than  he  has  been 
before,  here  at  any  rate ; and  that  is  good,  for  it  bears 
out  what  we  said  a week  ago  about  the  great  im-  j 
provement  in  this  artist  that  he  has  recently  shown,  i 
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The  performance  of  “ La  Traviata  at 
Covent  Garden  last  night,  where  it  was 
given  for  the  first  time  of  the  present 
season,  went  smoothly.  It  takes  a good 
deal  to  electrify  the  faded  work  inta 
sufficient  life  to  interest  the  more  than 
casual  listener,  but  if  nothing  really  dis- 
tinguished happened  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, that  is  not  to  say  that  the  perform- 
ance is  to  be  held  of  small  account.  It  ts 
a question  of  ringing  the  changes  of  the 
cast,  and  we  do  not  think  Mile.  Lip- 
kowska  had  appeared  here  in  the  part  of 
Violetta  before.  It  suits  her  very  well, 
with  her  youthfulness  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance, while  her  pretty  voice  has,  of 
course,  an  excellent  chance  of  being  ad- 
mired. Especially  charming  in  quality 
are  the  three  or  four  notes  lying  round 
the  top  F,  while  her  general  method, 
though  not  strikingly  forceful  or  suggest- 
ing brilliance,  is  neat  and  refined.  Within 
limits,  too,  her  acting  is  clever  inci 
sympathetic.  With  Mr.  John  McCor- 
mack’s Alfredo  we  are,  of  course, 
familiar  ; last  night  he  was  for  the  most 
part  in  excellent  form  (better  in  Act  II., 
perhaps,  than  Act  III.),  but  Signor 
Virgilio  Romano,  the  elder  Germont,  was 
a newcomer.  It  is  a difficult  part  to  do 
much  with,  and  this  artist  neither  avoided 
the  sentimentality  nor  yet  expressed  it 
with  the  conviction  or  vocal  skill  such  a 
method  demands  for  success. 


The  performance  of  “ Aida,”  an 
ncunced  for  next  Monday,  ought  to  be  ( 
extremely  interesting  with  the  reap- 
pearance of  Mile.  Destinn  therein ; she  ■ 
will,  moreover,  be  supported  by  Mme. 
Kirkby  Lunn,  Signor  Martinelli,  Signor  i 
I Marcoux,  and  M.  Gilly. 


MUSIC. 


ROYAL  OPERA. 

“ LA  TRAVIATA.” 

A fairly  fall  house  made  it  clear  that  the  desire 
hear  la  Traviata  has  not  passed  yet,  and  that  this 
kasy-flowing  melody,  however  worn,  will  always  find 
Large  appeal.  Whether  the  desire  was  really  met 
j last  night’s  performance  is  another  thing,  lhci 
lingers  sang  songs,  the  minstrels  played,  the  dancers 
anced  ; it  was  all  as  it  has  always  been,  but  something  1 
|Yas  not  there  that  must  once  have  been.  One  could 
,ot  help  asking  why  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
nothers  enjoyed  this,  and  we  cannot.  It  is  the 
ustom  to  say  we  have  outlived  the  music,  but  it  is  , 
auch  more  the  spirit  behind  the  music  the  sheer 
ielight  in  beauty  a>f  tone,  inptnajcai  arhicvemsnt  I 

Ithat  is  dead.  ^t,i{  O * * ,7,/  , , . 1 

| A singer  cannor  nowadays  give  years  to  the  study 
'of  roulades  and  trills  till  they  come  as  if  they  could 
f only  be  so  and  not  otherwise.  They  sound  now  like  j 
an  ornament  added  instead  of  nature  itself  brightened. 

Yet  there  were  some  elements  that  the  most  critical 
[ might  enjoy.  However  obvious  the  contribution  of 
the  orchestra  may  be,  its  fitness  for  the  purpose  in 
hand  and  perfect  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment  is  a pleasure  to  listen  to. 

Madame  Lydia  Lipkowska’s  Violetta  was  thorough 
; and  painstaking  work,  and  decidedly  the  most  , 
interesting  for  ear  and  eye  of  anything  on  the  stage  ; ■ 
but  her  resources  were  not  various  enough.  She  has 
| an  effective  mezzo  voce  following  a bravura  passage, 

1 and  the  notes  that  can  really  be  said  to  be  within 
her  compass  are  often  thoroughly  vocal  and  well  in 
tune  ; movcover,  her  singing  improved  a good  deal 
in  the  second  act.  Mr.  John  McCormack  as  Alfredo 
has  a better  voice,  but  an  unfortunate  pronunciation 
of  his  vowels — not  that  it  is  of  vital'  importance 
where  the  spectator  is  hardly  being  told  news,  or  is  | 
I content  to  ignore  what  is  told  him.  V hether  it 
/was  the  incongruity  of  such  a word  as  Addio  in  I 
j affecting  circumstances  sung  into  a high  hat  with  | 
I the  help  of  a walking  stick,  or  that  the  singer  was  not  j 
; quite  in  his  best  voice,  the  baritone  somehow  never 
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j “ GOTTERDAMMERLNG.”  / 

The  second  and  last  cycle  of  The  Ring  was  brought 
to  an  end  last  night  with  a first-rate  performance  of 
Gotterddmmerung , for  which  the  cast  was  the  same 
as  before,  except  that  Herr  Cornelius  continued  to 
be  the  Siegfried  in  the  place  of  Herr  Hensel.  He 
played  last  night  with  the  same  conviction  that  he 
showed  in  the  earlier  work,  and  although  he  gave 
the  impression  in  places  of  holding  his  voice  in  reserve, 
as  he  did  on  Monday  night,  he  at  any  rate  sang  and 
did  not  declaim  the  music.  Besides,  holding  back 
the  tone  is  better  than  shouting  it  away  as  many 
Siegfrieds  do,  and  the  result  in  Herr  Cornelius’s 
case  was  that  the  lyrical  side  of  the  part  was  always 
prominent,  instead  of  being  subordinated  to  the 
dramatic ; the  music  was  phrased  beautifully  and 
given  with  clear,  fresh  tone,  which  was  much  more 
effective  dramatically  than  the  most  eloquent  gestures  j 
would  have  been  with  no  voice  to  back  them. 

Mme.  Gertrud  Kappel  was  once  more  the  Briinn- 
hilde,  and  throughout  the  Opera  made  a deep  impres- 
sion by  the  purity  of  her  voice  and  the  simplicity  of 
her  acting.  She,  too,  realized  how  the  music  carries 
the  drama  in  it  and  how  no  amount  of  de- 
tailed acting  therefore  is  of  value  in  comparison1 
with  lyrical  impulse  and  full  control  of  the  voice. 
The  way  in  whicli  she  stood  in  the  scene  with  Waltraute 
(beautifully  sung  once  more  by  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn) 
and  again  when  she  was  confronted  with  Siegfried 
in  the  hall  of  the  Gibichungs  was  admirable  in  its 
quiet  simplicity.  In  the  great  scene  of  the  oath  on 
Hagen’s  spear  the  dignity  of  her  movements  combined 
with  the  freshness  of  her  voice,  which  easily  came 
through  the  orchestration,  gave  her  an  authority  as 
she  held  the  stage  which  made  this  one  of  the  most 
memorable  of  any  of  the  episodes  in  the  second  cycle. 

The  orchestral  playing,  in  spite  of  some  rough  details 
in  the  wind,  was  on  a far  higher  level  than  it  was 
during  Siegfried,  and  the  audience  appeared  to  recog- 
nize this,  for  they  gave  Dr.  Rottenberg  a very  warm 
welcome  before  the  third  act.  A word  of  praise  must 
also  be  given  to  Miles.  Boberg,  Kacerowska,  and 
Rhoda  von  Glehn  for  their  beautiful  singing  as  the 
Norms  and  the  Rhincmaidens,  who  had  learnt  so 'much 
since  the  early  days  when  they  were  scrambling  over 
. the  rocks  and  teasing  Alberich,  as  well  as  to  the 
] chorus  of  vassals  who  showed  animated  but  discreet 
interest  in  their  master’s  family  quarrel.  The  scenery 
and  lighting  too  were  more  effective  than  in  Siegfried, 
and  the  properties  more  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  discipline  of  the  stage  manager. 
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The  chief  interest  in  the  performance 
of  ‘‘La  Tosca  ” last  night  at  Covent 
Garden  lay,  of  course,  in  the  appearance 
of  Signor  Marcoux  as  Scarpia.  The 
usual  sinister  note  in  the  interpretation 
was  avoided,  and  though  from  custom  one 
missed  this  characteristic,  the  originality 
of  the  new  conception  in  the  end  proved 
to  be  perfectly  successful.  Marcoux  is  a 
fine  actor,  and  from  a quiet  beginning  he 
gradually  worked  up  to  a climax  of  very 
great  power  and  individuality.  It  was  all 
done  by  reserve  and  subtle  touches,  and, 
needless  to  say,  added  greatly  to  the 
diabolical  impressiveness  of  the  second 
act.  Never  did  a villain  seem  more  to 
deserve  his  fate.  As  to  the  singing,  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  first  act.  there  was 
some  want  of  confidence,  with  a result 
that  the  tone  seemed  to  be  forced,  and 
failed  to  carry  in  the  concerted  finale. 
Later,  however,  it  was  finely  controlled. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  performance,  it  will 
suffice  to  sav  that  Mme.  Edvina  repeated 
her  extremely  clever  impersonation  of  the 
title-part,  though  she  has  not  as  yet 
succeeded  in  striking  the  personal  note,  as 
she  does  in  ” Louise,”  while  one  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Signor 
Martinelli  once  again,  who  is  certainly 
sure  of  a big  future.  Inexperience  shows 
itself  in  his  tendency  to  over-emphasis, 
but  there  is  the  ring  of  genius  behind. 

The  first  performance  this  season  cf 
“ Madama  Butterfly  ” is  announced  for 
Thursday  next. 


predecessor’s  subtlety,  and  his  method  as  wefT  ' 
as  his  voice,  are  heavier.  Mme.  Edvina  has  the  f 
misfortune  to  succeed  Ternina  and  Destinn.  Where  L 
1 they  gave  us  natural  abandonment  she  seems  to  give 
us  calculated  artifice.  Even  in  “ Vissi  d’Arte,”  though  f 
it  was  beautifully  sung,  the  thrill  produced  by  the  M 
other  two  artists  was  absent.  Indeed,  last  night  ! 
was  the  first  time  that  we  have  heard  the  scene 
between  Tosca  and  Scarpia  unmoved.  Sig.  Martinelli 
is  a fine  Cavaradossi,  and  will  be  still  finer  when  age 
has  added  strength  to  his  voice  ; there  is  a freshness  [ 
in  his  singing  and  acting  which  is  most  attractive.  ' 
He  had  to  repeat  his  eloquent  song  in  the  third  act. 
The  orchestra,  under  Sig.  Campanini,  did  what  it 
bad  to  do  without  blemish. 

ROYAL  OPERA. 

The  short  season  of  German  opera  was  concluded 
last  night  with  Tristan,  the  cast  of  which  was  for  the 
most  part  the  same  as  that  of  a fortnight  ago,  wi  , 
however,  another  conductor.  This  was  Herr  ai  \ 
Drach,  who  conducted  two  parts  of  the  Ring  at 
Covcnfc  Garden  a couple  ol  years  ago,  but.  vtliose, 
reading  of  Tristan  was  heard  for  the  first  time  last  [ 
night.  \A  1 l (U  , , 

In  the  first  act  there  were  moments — tl«  important 
passage  which  precedes  the  entrance  of  Iristan  was 
one — where  lie  did  not  make  his  requirements  qui 
clear  to  the  players,  and  the  result  was  some  un  ^ 
certainty  of  rhythm.  The  climax  of  the  act,  too,  j 
was  physically  exciting  rather  than  intensely  emotiona 
and  the  great  accelerando  leading  to  it  seemed  lacking 
in  fervour.  In  the  second  act,  however,  he  held 
matters  more  completely  in  his  own  hands,  his  beat 
was  very  decisive,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  perform- 
ance was  musically  a fine  one.  Mme.  Saltzmann- 
St-evons’s  singing  is  not  always  broad  enough  in  sty  * 
to  satisfy  one  in  the  part  of  Isolde,  but  in  the  quieter 
passages,  especially  the  beginning  of  the  duet  (which 
was  beautifullv  accompanied),  her  refinement  and 
purity  of  tone' were  delightful.  Herr  Cornelius  and 
Herr  Van  Rooy  were  again  the  Tristan  and  Kurwenal 
respectively,  and  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  the  Brangane, 
but  Mr.  James  Goddard’s  sympathetic  singing  as 
King  Mark  was  new  and  deserves  spec  nil  notice. 

The  new  opera  I Giojclli  della  Madonna  ( The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna  ”),  by  Ermanno  \S  olf-Ferrari, 
will  be  performed  in  Italian  about  the  week  after 
next.  The  scenerv  has  been  painted  by  Mr.  Hairy 
Brooke,  and  bignor  Comelli  has  designed  the  cos- 
tumes. The  principal  parts  have  been  allotted  to 
Mme.  Edvina  (Maliella),  Signor  Sammarco  (Rafaele, 
the  chief  of  the  Camorrists),  and  Signor  Martmclii 
(Gennaro).  


yiMh  “RIGOLETTO.”  I ‘7/2. 

I * « i 
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The  performance  of  “ Rigoletto  ” at 
Covent  Garden  on  Saturday,  givefi  for  the 
first  time  this  season,  went  smoothly  enough, 
though  presenting  no  very  special  features  of 
interest.  From  the  critic’s  point  of  view,  it 
was  indeed  rather  Lame  ; his  task  would  be 
rendered  easier  these  busy  times  if  such 
stale  and  hackneyed  works  were  suspended 
for  a season  or  two,  or  else  given  under  cir- 
cumstances of  exceptional  brilliancy.  How- 
ever, it  is  evident  that  the  opera  public  can- 
not do  without  its  “ Rigoletto  ” or 
“ Traviata,”  and  the  management  arranges 
accordingly. 

Mile.  Lipkowska  added  Gilda  to  her  roles, 
and  sustained  the  part  with  histrionic  neat- 
ness and  sufficiently  spirited  singing.  The 
latter  lacked  the  quality  of  clear  agility  to 
which  we  are  so  accustomed,  and  her  E flat 
in  alt  at  the  close  of  ‘‘Caro  Nome”  was, 
it  must  be  confessed,  something  of  an  effort. 
In  Mr.  John  McCormack  we  had  a duke  of 
a very  effective  nature,  the  singing  was  ex- 
cellently forceful,  anl  the  acting  shows  that 
this  artist  continues  to  benefit  by  his  ex- 
periences. Signor  Sammarco's  Rigoletto  is 
conventional,  perhaps,  in  its  general  lines, 
but  not  uninteresting ; he  has  sung  better 
than  on  this  particular  occasion.  In  the 
second  act  the  vocalisation  was  rather  a 
straining  after  colour  at  the  expense  of  in- 
tonation, but  in  the  third  he  seemed  to  have 
recovered  himself.  The  Sparafucile  of  Signor 
Marcoux  should  be  mentioned,  as  also  the 
quite  successful  appearance  of  Mile.  Elvira 
I^veroni  as  Maddatena.  M.  Cr.-tbb^  was  an 
excellent  Monterone.  Signor  Panizza  con- 
ducted, keeping  things  going  well.  . 


JIUSIC. 
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ROYAL  OPERA. 

pi  “ RIGOLETTO.'  / / 

X cool  many  members  of  the  present  gecc-ratior, 
of  opera-goere  in  London  have  undoubtedly  oomo  to 

-^rd  Verdi's  opera  “ Rigoietto  ” as  a vbhiole  for 

his  notes  quite  thoimh  very  nearly,  up  to  the  repeated ’hearing.  If  an  opera  is  to  be  based  at  all  / ; , of  vocal  agility,  and  perhaps  beauty  tel 

. li  - . ..bifct,  probjbl.  1 1*.  ^ of  «.  «-  - -*-«  -»• 
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“ LA  TOSCA.” 

It  is  a relief,  after  Puccini’s  debacle  in  La  Fancittlla 
del  West,  to  come  back  to  the  work  of  his  prime  whicli, 
more  than  all  the  others,  discloses  new  merits  on  a j 


selected  more  suitable  than  that  of  Sardou  s pin.',  ! ^ave  not  been  accustomed  to  take  it  seriously, 

with  its  fierce  and  concentrated  passion,  its  compact  - , hav0  b4eu  many  performances  in 

action,  and  the  facilities  which  it  offers  for  the  a..  " defied  seriousness!  But  all  this 

broadest  musical  expression  of  the  strongest  emotions  /recent  y^rs  that  defied  s.nous 

of  human  nature.  In  illustrating  such  a story  the 
composer’s  redundances  arc  curtailed  and  his  manner- 
isms almost  entirely  suppressed.  He  has  flesh  and 
blood  to  deal  with,  not  sham  outlaws  in  red  shirts 
and  sham  barmaids  in  red  petticoats. 

The  cast  last  night  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
performance  ten  days  ago  with  the  substitution  of 


, seams  to  be  going  by  the  board  now,  happily,  and  a j 
now  stylo  of  performance  is  coming  into  vogue,  to  j 
| the  manifest  gain  of  the  opera.  At  the  London  | 
! (wj-a  House  in  its  earliest  days  nothing  became  u j 
so  well  as  its  fine  performances  of  “ Rigoletto,  with  , 


. Miss  Lyne  as 


Gilda  and  .t-lie  great  Renaud  in  the 


M.  Mar  coux  for  Sis-  Sanunarci^^S^^ga 


He  lacks 


_ 


MS s was  laid  on  the  dramatic  aide  j 
4 WOTk.  not  merely  on  the  vocal,  and  in  oonse- 
* the  opera  became  a new  thing  to  many.  » 

■ lav  ni<-bib  a similar  line  was  taken  at  Coveo ■ 
Ifcfi&n  “ Bigoletto  ” was  played  for  the  first 
_ !L.  season.  Here,  too,  the  drama,  or  tragedy, 
f Fimohasised  far  more  than  it  used  to  be,  ana  in 

issrs- >.«  wbo  mew  ~ - 

>n 1 acted  as  well  as  to  hear  it  sung.  No  doubt  j 
Stover  that  Miss  Lydia  Lipkowska  could  have  . 

„le  a creator  bid  for  wiliat  need  to  be  the  m^utable 
Sitta,  Of  - Caro  Nome-  had  she  wished;  but 
L i an  artist  she  kept  her  splendid  eAabitxon  well 
the  picture,  and  a real  dramatic  point  was  thereby  J 

>Us  Lipkowska  certainly  added  to  the  num-  j 
,r  of  the  admirers  of  her  art  by  her  excellent  per-  j 
rmance  as  Gilda.  Her  moremen.te  are  easy  and 
and  her  singing  is  very  fluent  ; but  her  suc- 
‘ hero  as  in  other  roles  is  duo  to  the  admirable  com- 
nation  of  both  rather  than  to  the  very  greatly 
££  excellence  of  either  alone.  Altogettier  a 
-n  attractive  Gilda  elio  was.  Mr.  bammarcoS 
Lvietto  is  a thoroughly  familiar  impersonation,  and 
jow  h.  is  at  least,  as  sound  and  interesting  as  ever  it 
„ been.  So  with  Mr.  McCormack  s Duke.  Mr. 
ioCormack,  it  is  true,  is  perhaps  not  very  ansto-  j 
ratio  • in  point  of  fact,  lie  made  the  Duke  to  seem  , 
m or  twice  verv  nearly  plebeian.  But  bis  imperaano- 
jon  is  a thousand  times  more  interesting  now  than 
x.fo-r.  While  vocally  it  is  beautiful,  and  mighty  was  ( 
■he  applause  that  greeted  “La.  Donna  e mobile, 
tfliich  the  singer  wisely  declined  to  repeat  Mr. 
Marcoux  as  Sparafucile,  Mr.  Crabbe  as  Momteronv, 
Miss  Elvira  Leveroni  as  Maddalena,  and  others  were  ; 
alike  admirable,  and  all  helped  to  make  the  perform-  : 
ance  homogeneous.  For  this  reason  the  dramatic 
sKle  rained,  while  there  was  no  appreciable  loss  on 
the  vocal  side,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Pamzza 
conducted,  and  takes  a legitimate  share  in  the  general  ; 
praise,  for  to  him  was  due  not  a little  of  the  success 
of  the  performance. 

A few  words  only  are  needed  with  reference  to 
Friday's  performance  of  “Tristan  und  Isolde,  w*  • 
which  the  German  season  closed.  So  far  as  the  cast 
was  concerned  there  was  no  change  from  the  pre- 
vious representation  of  Wagner's  great  love-drama, 
except  that  Mr.  James  Goddard  appeared  as  King 
Marke,  whoso  music  he  sang  sympathetically  as 
well  as  sonorously.  The  conductor  was  Mr.  Paul 
Drac’n,  who  made,  if  memory  serves,  a favourable 
impression  when  he  took  ‘ charge  of  one  or  two 
Wagner  performs. Tices couple  of  years  since.  That 
l impression  ho  confirmed  on  Friday  by  obtaining  a 
r.ading  of  the  score  which  was  always  sound  and  ati 
l moments  impressive,  ert.n  though  one  or  two  of  the 
r climaxes  just  missed  fire.  Mr.  Cornelius,  Madame 
Safczmann-Stevens,  Mi>  Van  Rooy,  and  Madame 
Kirkby  Lunn  agsA  distinguished  themselves  in 
I their  accustomed  parts. 


ROYAL  OPERA. 

Rigoletlo  on  Saturday  night  had  been  refurbished 
with  new  paint  on  the  scenery  and  some  new  dresses, 
and  in  particular  Signor  Sammirco  was  resplendent 
in  a variety  of  new  garments.  In  the  second  act 
he  looked  like  a 10th  century  divine,  and  in  the  first 
and  third  his  motley  was  vivid  in  colour  and 
original  in  design.  But  with  Signor  Sammarco 
clothes,  so  important  to  everyone  else  in  the  cast, 
are  only  an  accessory.  Whenever  he  is  on  the  stage 
he  raises  Rigolelto  from  a mere  matter  of  voices  and 
costumes  into  a living  drama,  which  at  the  crises 
becomes  thrilling.  With  M.  Marcoux  as  Sparafucile 
the  scenes  in  which  the  two  haggle  over  their  bargain, 
ami  especially  the  last,  where  Sparafucile  brings  the 
body  and  demands  the  price,  were  full  of  grim  signiU- 
cance.  M.  Marcoux's  singing  and  acting  showed  how 
much  is  gained  by  giving  a minor  part  to  a tine 
artist. 

i Mile.  Elvira  Leveroni,  who  was  making  her  first, 
ppearance  at  Covent  Garden,  added  to  the  effect. 

If  the  last  act  by  her  spirited  treatment  of  the  part 
’ Maddalena.  Perhaps  she  was  a little  too  anxious 
> make  her  voice  toll  in  the  quartet,  but  the  anxiety 
as  a very  natural  one,  and  it  is  a voice  of  fresh 
Polity  which  one  hopes  to  hear  again  in  a part  which 
ves  more  scope  to  the  singer.  Mile.  Iyipkowska  was 
winning  and  sympathetic  Gilda,  but  in  her  earlier 
enes  she  did  not  altogether  catch  the  spirit,  of  the 
|usic.  In  “ Caro  Nome  ” and  what  precedes  it  , she 
ias  inclined  to  force  the  music  to  an  expressiveness 

which  does  not  naturally  belong  to  if,  and  so  to  lose 
the  air  of  simplicity  which  is  its  chief  charm.  More- 
over, as  in  La  Bohevxc,  the  exit  on  a high  note  seemed 
, tt>  make  her  unduly  nervous.  In  the  last  two  acts 
she  was  more  at  ease ; the  music,  less  decorative  and 
| more  emotional,  suited  her  better,  and  she  sang  it 
admirably.  Mr.  John  McCormack  as  the  Duke  gave 
jus  the  full  benefit  of  his  fine  voice  and  his  beautiful 
! dresses,  and  what  more  can  one  ask  of  any  Duke  ? 


warmest  r^ardi  of  our  epera-goers.  It  will  be  good 
news  to  those  of  her  admirers  who — unhappily  for 
them — were  absent  Iasi  evening  to  learn  that 
Miss  De6tinn  has  returned  to  us  in  complete  posses- 
sion of  her  great  powers.  Indeed,  if  is  not  the  'east 
exaggeration  to  say  that  wo  have  never  hoard  her  in 
more  superb  voice  than  on  the  occasion  of  her 
reappearance— a fact  of  which,  indeed,  one  had 
abundant  proof  quite  early  in  the  evening  iD  - 
magnificent  singing  of  “ Ritorno  Vincitor.’’  Beautiful 
beyond  all  question  was  the  voice,  delightful  to 
note  tho  singer’s  perfect  control  of  it,  and  her  -are 
command  of  varied  and  expressive  tone-colour. 
Essentially  dramatic  in  great  part  is  Verdi’s  music 
in  this,  the  most  impressive  of  all  his  operas,  aud 
onco  again  Miss  Destinn  showed  us  with  what 
unerring  skill  and  sympathy  she  is  able  to  realise  all 
that  is  dramatic  and  impassioned  in  her  share  of  tho 
music.  To  hear  “ O oieii  azzuri  ” sung  a-s  it  was  suing 
last  night,  with  matchless  feeling  and  finish,  is  to 
be  lifted  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  artistic  enjoy- 
ment. For  that  matter,  the  artist’s  performance 
throughout  this  vividly  dramatic  scene  was  supremely 
fine— in  particular,  her  mezza-voee  singing  was  of 
exquisite  quality— and,  by  the  exercise  of  her  great 
gifts,  sho  unquestionably  raised  her  hearers  to  the 
Boveuith  heaven  of  delight. 

Apart  from  Miss  Destmn’s  notable  triumph,  last 
night's  revival  tff  “ Aida”  whs  interesting  in  that  it 
afforded  Covent  Garden’s  latest  “ find,”  Mr.  Giovanni 
MaTtinelli,  his  first  opportunity  of  being  seen  and 
heal'd  in  a role  that  obviously  offered  him  splendid 
chances.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  artist 
—whose  “make-up”  for  the  part  of  Radames 
was  curelv  somewhat  forbidding  — was  a 
little  nervous  at  first.  But  to  any  singer 
—even  the  most  experienced—”  Celeste  Aida 
must  needs  be  a trying  ordeal,  occurring  as  it  does 
so  ea-rly  in  tfoe  opera.  And  Mr.  Martin  ell  i,  although 
he  sang  it  finely  enough,  yet  seemed  to  feel  this.  But 
as  he  warmed  to  his  task  he  undoubtedly  made  far 
better  use  of  his  opportunities,  vocal  and  dramatic, 
and  in  the  duet  with  Aida  in  the  third  act,  inspired, 
it  may  well  be,  by  Miss  Destinn’s  wonderful  perform- 
ance, he  sang  with  all  the  conviction  and  fervour 
for  which  the  situation  oalls,  and  his  voice  rang: 
out  with  splendid  volume.  There  were  other  note- 
worthy features  in  last  night’s  revival.  Mr.  Gilly, 
for  instance,  making  his  first  appearance  this  season, 
amply  confirmed  tho  fine  impression  he  created  last 
summer  by  the  power,  dramatic  force,  and  exemplary 
diction  with  which  he  sang  the  part  of  Amonasro. 
Although  not  in  quite  her  finest  cue— at  all  events 
before0  “Chi  ti  salva  ” was  reached— Madame 
Kirkby  Lunn  again  showed  bow  admirably  equipped 
I she  is  for  the  role  of  Amneris;  Mr.  James  Goddard 
gave  an  excellent  account  of  himself  as  the  King,  ’ 
and  Mr.  Marcoux  sang  tho  music  of  Ramfis  with 
befitting  dignity. 

Mr.  Panizza  conducted  with  great  spirit,  and  one 
must  not  blame  him,  perhaps,  for  the  " heroic 
ardours”  of  the  stage  band,  which,  as  invariably 
happens,  almost  overwhelmed  the  singers  m the 
scene  of  Radames’s  triumph.  However,  much  was 
made  of  Verdi’s  stirring  climaxes,  and  musically, 
as  well  as  spectacularly,  this  scene  proved  as  impres- 
sive as  ilt  has  -ever  done  on  the  same  stage. 


Ramfis,  and  Mr.  James  Goddard’s  big] 
voice  told  well  in  the  music  of  the  king,  j 
When  one  says  that  the  Amneris  was  I 
Mmc.  Kirkby  Lunn,  it  surely  conveys  I 
enough.  Whether,  however,  she  sang 
with  quite  her  usual  mastery  last  night 
may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  ; there  was  an 
occasional  variation  from  the  accustomed 
control,  curiously  enough,  in  a faulty  at- 
tack, taking  notes  slightly  sharp,  but 
nothing  really  serious  enough  to  mar  the 
impression  of  her  valuable  share  in  an 
aTt6gether  fine  ensemble  of  soloists,  hop 
the  rest,  it  must  he  said  that  the  chorus 
was  not  always  of  the  expected  strength 
of  tone,  iwhile  the  precision  of  the  pro- 
cession scene  might  have  been  a little 
more  exact  with  advantage. 

The  performance  was  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  King,  Queen  Alexandra, 
and  the  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia. 

“ELIJAH”  AS  AN  OPERA 
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ROYAL  OPERA. 

MISS  DESTINN’S  TRIUMPH. 


Last  night,  in  the  presence  of  a great  audience, 
which  included  his  Majesty  the  King  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  ‘ Aida  ” was  given  for  the  first  time 
this  season.  And  as  “ Aida  ” herself  hap- 
pened to  be  Miss  Emmy  Destinn,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  a multitude  of  opera,- lovers  should  have  come 
to  Covent  Garden  for  the  occasion  P There  was  the 
more  reason  for  their  presence  seeing  that  this  was 
the  public’s  first  opportunity  this  season  of  welcom- 
ing an  artist  who,  by  virtue  of  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
highest  order,  has  won  for  herself  in  recent  years  the 

4 m ufll 


“AIDA”  AT  COVENT 
yy.  GARDEN. 

{Lj  * 

Verdi’s  Egyptian  opera  is  deservedly  a 
favourite  with  the  London  public,  and  it 
has  undoubtedly  been  made  so  in  large 
measure  by  the  admirable  way  in  which 
it  is  generally  performed  at  Covent 
Garden  by  the  Grand  Opera  Syndicate. 
The  strong  cast  arranged  for  the  revival 
last  night  ensured  this*  once  again  being 
the  case.  The  outstanding  feature  was ; 
the  reappearance  of  Mile.  Destinn  in  the  j 
title-part  ; she  was  in  splendid  voice,  and 
sang  with  every  bit  of  her  wonted  bril- 
liancy. No  one  knows  better  how  to 
make  the  utmost  of  \ erdi  s broad 
phrases  ; the  principal  secret,  perhaps,  of 
her  success  in  this  respect  is  her  power  of 
phrasing  as  regards  the  wonderful  even- 
ness of  the  colour.  But  her  method  both 
in  singing  and  acting  is,  happily,  too  veil 
known  to  dwell  on  ; one  .need  only  em- 
phasise the  fact  of  her  successful  return 
to  Covent  Garden  once  more.  As 
Radames,  Signor  Martinelli  began  ner- 
vously ; he  could  not  show  us  that  he  felt 
the  character,  and  the  impersonation 
lacked  weight  until  the  Nile  scene.  Here 
jhe  seemed  to  become  completely  at  home, 
land  he  sang  with  great  fervour  and  con- 
viction, while  his  beautiful  voice  rang  out 
on  those  top  B flats  with  the  easy  vocal 
style  which  makes  the  hearer  realise  he  is 
listening  to  a born  singer.  Very  great 
enthusiasm  from  the  large  audience 
reeted  the  fajl  of  the  curtain  on  this  act, 
to  the  success  6f  which  M.  Gilly ’s 
Amonasro  had  also  contributed.  He 
sang  finely  here,  also  having  improved 
upon  a less  decisive  beginning,  when  his 
singing  failed  in  clearness  at  times,  as 
though  from  over-anxiety.  Signor  Mar- 
coux lent  distinction  to  the  o“>'+  01 


INTERESTING  PRODUCTION. 

yytAy/)' 

At  the  Kenningion  Theatre  last  night 
there  was  given  by  the  Moody  “Manners 
Opera  Company  the  first  London  perform- 
ance of  Mr.  Harrison  Frewin  s arrange- 
ment of  “ Elijah  ” as  an  opera,  which  has 
recently  attracted  much  attention  in  pro- 
vincial centres.  It  was  a somewhat  daring 
experiment  to  make,  but  in  the  result  there 
is  almost  a complete  success  to  be 
chronicled.  Not  entirely,  because,  as 
every  one  must  realise,  the  later  part  of 
the  oratorio  can  hardly  be  expressed  in  a 
form  where  it  is  a prime  necessity  that 
there  should  be  action,  something  definite 
taking  place  for  the  eve  to  see.  Up  to  the 
point  of  the  “ Thanks  be  to  God  ” chorus 
it  is  plain  sailing,  but  after  that  the 
nature  of  the  work  is  so  reflective  in  style 
that  the  stage  is  a hindrance  rather  than 
advantage  : the  characters  appear  to  be 
expressing  themselves  for  no  particular 
reason.  It  is  true  that  a scene  has  been 
interpolated  in  which  Jezebel  works  upon 
the  feelings  of  Elijah’s  followers,  so  as  to 
lead  up  to  the  “ Woe  to  him  ’ chorus, 
but  one  feels  it  is  dragged  in  by  the  heels, 
especially  as,  so  far  as  the  chorus  as 
protagonist  is  concerned,  the  preceding 
act  has  led  to  the  impression  that  Elijah’s 
influence  and  ’ the  miracles  of  Mount 
Carmel  have  reawakened  the  waning 
religious  belief.  There  can  be  no  stage 
reason  for  the  air  “ Hear  ye,  Israel,^  in 
its  place,  nor  the  following  chorus,  “ Be 
not  afraid.” 

But  the  first  part  is  surprisingly  effec- 
tive, the  music  gaining  quite  new  point 
and  character,  especially  the  choruses, 
and  especially  when  sung  with  such  dra- 
matic spirit  and  fervour  as  by  the  singers 
in  this  company,  augmented  on  this  oc- 
casion by  the  South-\Vest  London  Choral 
Society.  The  Mount  Carmel  scene,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined,  lent  itself  well 
to  scenic  treatment,  the  descent  of  fire 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  anxiety  during 
Elijah’s  prayer  for  rain  with  the  repeated 
answers  of  the  youth,  No,  there  is 
nothing,”  while  the  singing  of  the 
‘‘Thanks  be  to  God,”  with  accompany- 
ing storm  effects  and  darkened  stage,  was 
remarkably  impressive,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  curiously  inadequate  music  at  this 
point.  Mention,  too,  must  be  made  of, 
the  scene  between  Elijah  and  the  Widow  I 
of  Zarephath,  which  “came  off”  excel- 
lently well.  As  suggested,  the  perform- 
ance was  really  very  good.  The  dignified 
appearance  and  remarkably  good  singing 
of  Mr.  Graham  Marr  gave  the  note  of 
real  conviction  to  the  impersonation  of 
the  Prophet.  Mr.  Wilson  Pembroke  had 
less  scope,  of  course,  as  Obadiah,  but 
sang  “ If  with  all  your  hearts  quae 
well.  Miss  Florence  Morden  made  a 
good  deal  of  the  raising  of  the  Widow’s 
Son  scene,  singing  with  much  dramatic 
intensity,  and  Miss  Helen  Culver’s 
Jezebel  was  decidedly  forceful.  Too 
much  praise  can  hardly  be  given  to  the 
singing  of  the  choruses  rind  ensemble 
music  ; the  tone  and  the  expression  were 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Herr  Eckhold 
conducted,  and  the  audience  received  the 
production  with  manifest  approval. 
Another  performance  will  be  given  to- 
morrow afternoon.  It  is  worth  seeing. 

N.  C.  G 
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, 1 I 1 popularity  of  “ Madame  Butterfly, ” 
which  wa.s  given  for  the  first  time  this  season 
lacst  n.'ght  at  Covent  Garden,  seems  likely  to 
Iasi  for  a very'  long  time. 

Mile.  I lest  inn,  in  the  title  role,  surpassed 
herself  la-t  night,  in.  fact,  one  seldom  re- 
tnemhers  lu  r to  have  sung  with  so  much 
purely  vocal  .beauty.  Dramatically,  her  sing.  ! 

was,  as  in  past  performance^,  full  of 
impressive  pathos. 

A new  tenor.  Signor 


, — ••  > — 

‘rformanees,  full  of 

^^eiiziTwho^qi- 
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It  is  now  some  mouths  since  Mendelssohn’s  mocA 
famous  oratorio,  “Elijah,'’  was  converted  into  - 

operatic  form,  and  last  night,  at  the  Kennington  > o ^ „ 

| ’Theatre,  Londoners  had  the  first  convenient  op-  peared  for  the  first  time  here,  as  Pinker 
‘ portunity  of  passing  judgment  upon  it.  Even  the  i n.  made  an  additional  point  of  interest, 
most  abandoned  Mendelssohman  must  have  been  He  is  an  excellent  singer,  with  a voice  of 
amazed  at  the  effect  the  more  staging  of  the  work  g.od  quality,  but  small  volume.  His  methods 
has  bad  upon  the  music.  The  most  artificial  and  are  artistic  and  his  acting  natural  and 
L conventional  phrase  became  at  once  a live  thing,  unforced.  He  sang  excellently  in  the  big 
and  a cadence  that  hail  long  censed  to  suggest  any-  love  duet  of  Act  I.,  which  one  seldom  re- 
thing  but  the  most  boring  platitude  in  ;he  world  members  to  have_  teen  better  done, 
was  transformed  into  something  really  worth 
I hearing.  So  much  for  the  magic  of  the  stage  and 
the  illusion  of  lights  and  shadows.  It,  cannot,  of 
course,  be  said  that  in  its  new  form  the  old  work 
I is  more  than  a plausible  imitation  of  an  opera,  but, 

I jf  one  mav  say  so  without  offend',  it  makes  an  ex- 
I cellent  entertainment.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  that  Mr.  Harrison  Frewin,  in  making  his 
“ dramatised  ” version,  would  succeed  m presenting 
a story  which  would  pass  all  the  tests  of  first-rate 
dramatic  ait.  As  a libretto  it  lacks  move 
ment,  idea,  romance,  tragedy,  everything 
almost  that  is  worth  having.  This,  however, 
was  inevitable,  and  must  have  been  obvious 
to  Mr.  Charles  Manners  from  the  very  beginning. 

But  the  music,  and  the  sentiment  expressed  so  elo- 
quently by  the  music,  save  the  situation.  Mendel- 
ssohn. so  after  derided  by  the  modern  generations, 
makes  the  same  appeal  across  the  footlights  which 
he  makes  from  the  concert  platform,  and  with,  pro- 
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bably,  even  greater  success 


He  would,  indeed, 


tesan),  the  disillusionment  when  he  dis- 
covers the  truth,  and  his  death.  Du!- 
cinea  is  made  to  have  been  the  victim  of 
brig-ands,  who  have  robbed  her  of  a pearl 
necklace  ; as  a test  of  the  knight’s  pro- 
tested love  for  her  she  sends  him  off  to 
recover  them.  The  first  incident  on  his 
travels  is  the  encounter  with  the  wind- 


Tfce  conductor  was 

ikhold. 

THE  ROYAL  OPERA . 

1^1  H • /> 

In  its  own  way  the  performance  of  n‘’1 ''  ” 1 ? 1 ‘nKJ.n  t n^  Pl,,'  er  hole 
,,  n „ ^ , n te rested.  Ihe  character  of  the 

itterfly  at  Covent  Gar-  itself  so  strong  from  associations  that 
den  last  night  was  of  excellent  quality,  whether  treated  in  the  most  artistic  way 
The  music  at  any  rate  was  very  well  or  not  it  is  compelling,  and  there  is  no 
sung,  Mile.  Destinn  in  the  title-part  doubting  the  pathos  of  the  close.  Here 
proving  again  in  what  good  voice  she  is  1 Nlajsscnct  s curious  theatrical  grip  is  very 
this  summer.  Yet  the  impersonation  is  str‘kingly  shown,  lor  there  is  so  lit  tie  in 
not  one  of  her  best,  as  the  insistent  in-  <>n  fPa,H  or  10  *'sten  to>  a 

tensity  of  her  method  strikes  too  heavy  ^1  'Vet'The  mm  1,1  . tw °'.Pal  1 mrinony 
/ . . J only,  yet  the  atmosphere  is  set  up,  and 

a note  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  opera,  with  the  action,  the  tall,  gaunt  figure 

and  does  not  give  the  required  sugges-  under  the  tree  supported  by  his  faithful 

tion  of  daintiness  nor  lead  strongly  to  squire,  the  effect  has  an  unexpected 

the  climax.  But  it  is,  all  the  same,  ex-  reality.  I he  music  is  not  strong  enough 

tremely  finished,  and  the  Japanese  bear-  0:1  * other  hand  to  lend  conviction  to 

ing  is  cleverly  consistent.  Signor  Sam-  tke  scene  with  the  brigands,  but  the 

marco’s  Sharpless  is  another  familiar  s'rnple  methods  of  the  composer  score 

figure,  and  one,  too,  which  claims  atten-  or)ce  aRa‘n  when  the  knight  tilts  at  the 

tion  from  the  vocal  more  than  the  "'indmril.  I here  is  a theme  associated 

dramatic  side,  though  it  must  not  be  for-  vvkk  the  love  for  Dillcinea  of  the  real 

gotten  that  the  librettist  has  made  it  a Ma>senet  type,  rnildy  melodious  and  in  a 

difficult  part  to  render  convincing,  espe-  sc‘u'sp  |>leasing ; ii  cannot  sugge!fl  the 

dally  in  the  scene  with  the  letter.  A Motion  a passionate  nature,  though 

new  tenoc.  Signor  Gaudenzi,  appeared  as  a§APn  - * he  theatrical  flavour  giv  es  it  sur- 

Pirkerton,  and  was  successful  in  realis-  1 a<A  Witness. 

ing  the  lrght-hearted  spirit  in  which  the  . ^ iarP  J"  defined  musical  characterisn- 
cventual  tragedy  is  entered  upon,  if  he  tlon  one _ must  not  look  for,  and  both  with 
did  not  impart  very  much  fervour  into  t le . kmSfht’'s  music  and  that  of  the 
the  love-duet.  He  has  an  agreeable  voice  SC)U1/"6,  thc  expression  lies  more  in  the 
of  moderate  power,  or  perhaps  has  yet  to  rn^la,°d  °f  performance  rather  than  in  in- 
feel the  house.  At  the  end  of  the  first  trinsic  qualities.  Dulcinea’s  music  is 
act  there  was  scarcely  enough  dvnamic  S'cneralb’  shallow;,  as  possibly  best  fits 
force  to  balance  MUe.  Destinn  and  the  her  character,  save  for  thc  fact  that  she 
orchestra.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  cast  ls  not  "e'Ped  thereby  to  become  an  in- 
there  should  be  mentioned  the  capital  !€re?tm?  ^Uie;  . 1 !le  various  ensembles 


scene  created  very  great  enthusiasm  ; the 
knight  actually  rode  off  the  stage  on  his 
horse,  to  appear  a moment  later  under 
the  revolving  sails  ; and  a capital  effect 
was  made  w ith  the  dummy  figure  which 
was  hurled  into  space.  M.  Lafond’s  im- 
personation of  thc  title-part  is  remarkable  1 
for  its  expression  of  dignity,  indifference 
to  outside  opinion,  and  of  the  suggestion 
of  idealism.  Moreover,  he  sings  the 
music  with  genuine  vocal  beauty  and  a 
sense  of  style.  As  Sancho  Panza  M. 
Jose  Danse  gives  a better  proof  of  his 


MASSENET’S  “DON  QU1CHOTTE.” 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  else  could  be 
done  with  “ Don  Quixote  ” as  an  opera 
than  to  present  a series  of  scenes  which 
shall  show  the  hero  and  Sancho  Panza  in 
characteristic  light.  Massenet’s  version, 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  England  at 
the  London  Opera  House  last  night,  has 
for  libretto  such  a scheme.  Its  main  out- 
line is  the  love  of  the  knight  for  Dul- 


povvers . than  he  hitherto  has  done;  he 
would  improve  the  performance  greatly 
could  he  but  acquire  more  variety  of  ; 
vocal  colour.  Mile.  Yvonne  Kerlord’s 
ulcinea  is  a vivacious  figure,  without 
displaying  any  special  distinction  to  a 
Parl  doubtless  difficult  enough  to  portray 
I caechvelv.  I'he  .rest  of  the  cast  carry  1 
| |hl;ough  their  parts  in  good  style,  and  M. 
j hritz  Lrnaldy’s  conducting  is  vigorous 
and  controlled. 


DON  .QUIXOTE. 


A 


OPERA. 


have  been  blase  who,  last  night,  had  not  been  deeply 
moved  and  impressed  by  the  plaint  of  the  Baal-wor  cinca  (turned,  bv  tile  way,  into  a COUr- 

shippers  or  by  the  dialogue  between  Elijah  and  the  - 

widow  of  Zaraphath.  Here,  of  course,  it  is— as  sug- 
gested above— entirely  the  music  which  is  responsible 
for  the  emotional  effect,  aji  effect  but  momentary,  it 
is  true,  for  the  intrusion  of  such  a formal  chorus  as 
“ Blessed  are  the  men  who  fear  him,”  or  a double- 
quartet  like  “ For  He  shall  give  His  angels  charge 
over  thee  ’’  is  hardly  calculated  to  keep  the  atten- 
tion riveted  upon  the  drama.  „ tll^ullltl  „1LI1  lllc 

Nevertheless  the  expenment  u ‘ f rem^inler-  mills;  he  then  meets  the  brigands,  who 
estin"  and  last  nights  performance,  in  which  Mr.  , • , • . 

Graham  Marr,  in  the  title  part,  and  Mis  Weste,  Miss  ! Promptly  seize  him  but  are  SO  overcome 
Lily  Moody,  Miss  Wilmore,  Miss  Florence  Morden,  •>>'  nis  hearing  and  manner  when  cap- 
in  their  respective  characters,  were  specially  promi-  tured  that  they  acknow  ledge  his  power 
nent,  will  surely  be  remembered  for  a long  time  by  and  hand  over  the  pearls.  This  is  a very 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present,  j weak  and  unconvincing  situation.  The 
Much  enthusiasm  prevailed.  The  conductor  wai  rcturn  Qf  t]le  jevve]s  ]eads  to  l)ulcinea’s 

Mr.  Richard  Eckhold.  confession,  and  the  last  act  shows  us  the 

knight’s  death  with  the  lady’s  name  on 
his  lips. 

Although  there  is  much  sentimentality 
both  in  text  and  mus+c,  the  net  result  is 

hold  one  in- 

Madama  Butterfly  ” at  Covent  Gar-  j ""l"''lu  Ui  ^lc  ^on  's 


Suzuki  of  Mile.  Elvira  Leveroni,  and  the 
excellent  Goro  of  Signor  Zucchi.  Mr. 
Names  Goddard  will  doubtless  make  more 
of  the  Bonzo  on  another  occasion. 


in  the  first  and  fourth  acts  are  spirited 
and  quite  adequately  characteristic.  The 
whole  musical  impression  is  rather  in- 
definite ; one  comes  away  with  a feeling 
of  having  listened  to  a’  great  deal  of 
pleasant  and  agreeable  music  cast  in  the 
simplest  possible  mould,  none  of  which 
appears  to  possess  much  force  or  point 
in  itself,  but  rather  needing  the  scene 
and  the  performance  to  tell." 

Mr.  Hammerstein’s  production  is  ex- 
tremely good  ; he  has  given  us  some 
beautiful  scenes,  and  the  stage  manage- 


ENTHUSIASTIC  WELCOME. 

-5- 

By  ROBIN  H.  LEGGE. 

Expectant  London  operagoers  realised  one  of  their 
ixpectations  last  night  when,  at  the  London  Opera 
House,  Mr.  Oscar  Hamraerstein  produced  for  the 
irst  time  in  England  Massenet’s  most  recent  opera, 

‘ Don  Quixote.’’  And  a very  interesting  production 
t proved  to  be,  with  moments  of  the  most  genuine 
■ni.husia.-m].  Most  prolific  of  composers,  Massenet, 
who  has  varied  the  ‘‘style'’  of  his  libretti  more 
than  most,  has  here  found  the  best  book  of  the  whole 
of  his  series.  I pointed  out  the  other  day  that  the  j, 
book  of  this  heroic  comedy  was  based  by  Henri  j 
Cain  on  a play  by  Le  Lorrain,  and  it  is  well  that  one 
understands  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  tale  lies 
1 on  its  psychological  ratheT  than  its  dramatic  side. 

I It  is  to  some  extent  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  very 
popular  “ Louise,”  though  the  fact  is  often  lost  sight 
of  by  those  who  do  not  care  to  dive  too  deeply  into 
these  matters.  Wo  need  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  'ho 
Don.  His  character  is  depicted  bothby himself,  and  by 
the  Lovely  Dulcinea.  When,  for  example,  he  returns 
from  his  expedition  to  recover  her  lost  necklace,  and 
her  admirers  scoff  at  the  old  hero,  Dulcinea  sings, 

“ Oui,  peut-etre  est^il  fou — mais  e’est  nn  fou  sub- 
lime! ” That  precisely  describes  him.  He  himself 
says  to  his  faithful  Sancho,  “ Oui ! Je  fus  lo  chef  des 
bons  semeurs!  J’ai  Iuttd  pour  le  bion,  j’ai  fait  la 
bonne  guerre!  ” 

He  was,  in  fact,  the  type  of  all  that  is 
good;  sublime  in  the  strength  of  his  faith  that 
the  truth  is  great  and  will — must — prevail;  he  I 
realised  the  humbug  and  superstition  of  the  bandits, 
otherwise  the  sycophants  of  life,  and  convinced  them 
by  the  fearless  impudence  cf  his  own  act  in  ordering 
them  to  hand  over  to  Mm,  standing  bound  and  unpro- 
tected, the  necklace  he  had  set  forth  to  seek.  The* 
childlike  simplicity  of  the  old  man  disarmed  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Remember,  also,  how  old 
Sancho  overawed  tho  crowd  of  scoffers,  who,  wheD 
the  Don  returns  to  Dulcinea,  only  again  to  bh  repu- 
diated, and  is  described  by  her  admirers  aa  a moth- 
eaten  relic,  a moulting  old  stork,  a death’s  head  and 
bones?  “ You  vu’gar  boors,  underbred,  ribald,  scarce 
fit  to  grovel  on  your  knees  to  the  saint  whom  you  re- 
vile!” quoth  he.  In  point  of  fact,  whatever  the  ore- 
conceived  idea  of  Don  Quixote  may  be,  in  Massenet’s 
libretto  he  is  a sweet  old  busybody,  inspired  by 
loftiest  motives  and  ideals,  and  not  at  all  a mad- 
man made  mad  by  reading  of  chivalry.  He  is 
chivalry. 

His  story,  put  briefly,  is  this.  Don  Quixote  loves 
Dulcinea,  a courtesan,  in  whom  he  has  perfect  j 
faith  as  woman.  She  tells  him,  in  order  more  or  j 
less  to  test,  or  get  rid  of,  him,  to  find  a necklace  j 
that  has  been  stolen  by  bandits.  He  sets  forth 
to  find  it,  recovers  it,  and  restores  it  ito  its  owner. 
She  will  then  have  none  of  the  Don,  but  prefers 
the  life  of  gaiety  she  is  leading.  He  thereupon 
goes  into  the  desert  with  Sancho,  and  dies  of  grief 
that  all  his  dreams  are  dissipated.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  dramatic  in  all  this,  but  there  is  un- 
doubtedly much,  as  I said  before,  that  is  psycho- 
logically interesting. 

MUSIC  WITH  CHARACTER. 

So  it  is,  too,  with  the  music.  It  is  never  very 
dramatic : sometimes  it  is  quite  undramatic,  as  in 
the  hideous  outburst  marked  in  tho  score  with 
three  “ F’s  ” when  the  Don  drops  dead,  a place 
where  surely  the  earlier  reticence  would  have  en- 
hanced the  situation  infinitely  more  than  the  bang- 
ing of  drums  and  the  employment  of  all  the  resit 
of  the  orchestral  paraphernalia  But  if  non-dra- 
matic,  the  music  has  character.  Look  at  the 
charming  little  Serenade  at  tho  beginning  of  tlie 
opera ; at  the  Don’s  address  to  the  mob  at  his  first 
entrance-  “ Comt.  Gladness,  and  make  our  path- 
ways sweet  with  perfume.  Oh,  Kindness,  cleanse 


N 


the.  heart  of  man!"  Hero  Che  music 

Massenet-ish.  ar  it  is  wait,  in  the  sugary  but  very 
■ouching  prayer  sung  by  Don  Quixote  at  the  moment 
when  he  hat  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ian  i s , 
are  intent  on  hie  undoing.  So,  again,  in  his  narra- 
tion,  and  even  more  in  the  great  scene  w en>  on 
his  return  to  Dukinoa,  she  takes  tho  necklace  lie 
has  obtained  for  her  but  rejects  his  love, 

Nothing  becomes  Don  Quixote  better  than 
hia  manner  of  leaving  this  world,  his  las  1 o , 
shattered.  He  is  magnificent  at  tins  supreme . 
moment  “ Yes;  I was  tho  prinoe  of  kindly  men;  ■ 

T strove  to  right  the-  wrong  1 fought  for  truth  ; 
and  honour,”  ho  sings  to  strains  tliat  are  appro- j 
priate;  and  it  is,  of  course,  no  fault  of  his  that 
Massenet  has,  as  hinted  above,  rather  spoilt  the  j 
supreme  moment  by  a lack  of  reticence  that  is  , 
present  at  almost  every  other  point  in  the  entire  j 
opera.  Contrast,  for  example,  the  peace  ot  the  j 
music  of  tho  thoroughly  characteristic  violoncello 
solo  which  immediately  precedes  the  death  of  the 
Don  with  the  roughness  of  the  noise,  it  is  nothing 
less,  that  accompanies  his  fall  from  his  place  under  ! 
the  giant  oak.  The  uoise  may  be  operatic;  it  is 
not  dramatic,  and  it  is  not  even  appropriate.  Don 
Quixote  was  essentially  a ” gentleman  ’who  would 
have  detested  to  die  in  a blaze  of  triple-F  sounds. 

To  Mr.  Hammer-stein  goes  great  credit,  indeed,  for 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  staged  this  ; 
interesting  opera.  The  opportunities  are  many  for 
, the  scenic  artist,  and  right  well  they  have  been  ao- 
| cepted  and  taken  advantage  of.  The  scene  of  the 
public  square  in  the  first  act  is  fine ; so  is  that  of  the  ! 
second  act,  when  the  sun,  dissipating  the  haze,  dis- 
closes the  windmills  which  Don  Quixote  mistakes  for 
giants,  and  goes  forth  to  fight— to  his  own;  discomfi- 
ture, which  disoomforture  is  very  cleverly  managed. 
The  fall  of  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  this  act  gave  the 
signal  for  a scene  of  wild  enthusiasm.  The  calls  be- 
came toe  many  to  count— Mr.  Coini,  the  stage 
manager;  Mr.  Ernaldy,  the  conductor ; all  concerned 
wore  brought  forward  again  and  again.  Unhorsed 
in  his  desperate  encounter  with  the  windmill,  the 
Don  himself  took  his  fiTSt  call  on  Sanclio’s  donkey— 
a real,  iive  donkey  this— led  by  the  faithful  squire. 

It  was  a merry  scene,  and  the  house  enjoyed  it  all 
immensely. 

I Tho  scene  of  the  Sierra,  where  the  bandit3  live,  is, 

! as  the  libretto  suggests,  gorgeous ; but  I,  for  one,  did 
not  particularly  like  the  lighting  of  its  cliffs  and 
rugged  gorges.  The  courtyard  of  Dulcinea’s  house 
makes  a pleasant  picture,  but  the  gorge  in  the 
forest,  in  Xv’hlch”  stands’  the  tree  wh'efeuhder 'Don 
Quixote  seeks  hri  death,  is  a masterpiece.  There  the 
dear  old  knight,  who  had  taken,  himself  so 
j very  seriously  during  life  while  all  else  regarded 
| him  as  a bore,  died  under  the  shade  of  an  oak  that 
] was  a living  picture  of  splendour. 

A FINE  INTERPRETATION. 

At  so  late  an  hour— the  opera  is  short,  but  the 
intervals  are  long— it  is  not  possible  to  go  very 
deeply  into  the  details  of  the  merits  of  an  admir- 
able performance.-  Mr.  Hammerstein  was  at  once 
farseeing  and  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  Mr.  Lafont,  the  original  representative  of  the 
role  of  Don  Quixote.  For  myself,  I can  imagine 
nothing  more  delightful  than  Mr.  Lafont  s Don.  He 
was  the  .quiet,  occasionally  swaggering,  but  always 
sympathetic  and  amiable  “ old  fool,”  entirely  devoid 
of  malice  and  uncharitableness,  and  pregnant  with 
noble  ideals.  Moreover,  he  was  superbly  made  up,  ac- 
cording to  the  familiar  pictures  of  Dord.  He  was  as 
superb  in  his  hope  at  the  close  of  the  first  act  as 
he  was  in  his  despair  at  the  close  of  the  opera. 

And,  save  that  he  was  a little  apt  to  err  on  the 
side  of  the  buffo,  Mr.  Jose  Danse  was  an  excellent,  if 
somewhat  obvious,  Sancho.  But  if  the  buffo  pre- 
dominated through  the  greater  part  of  the  opera,  it 
must  be  said  that  in  the  last  scene,  at  the  death  of 
the  Don,  Mr.  Danse  played  his  part  finely,  and  his 
“ Libel  on  the  Ladies,”  in  the  second  act,  went  very  , 
well.  A little  quiet  dignity  would  not  have  come  j 
amiss,  it  is  true,  but  Mr.  Danse  had  to  play  up  to 
a masterpiece  of  interpretation,  and  lie  did  well. 
Messieurs  Levoux  and  Georges  Regis  as  Rodriguez 
land  Juan  respectively  were  capital,  and  Mr. 
Ernaldy  was  a most  inspiriting  conductor. 

What  of  Duleinea?  As  played  by  Madame  Yvonne 
Kerlord,  the  role  was  played  as  well  as  one  could  have 
wished  it  to  be.  Duleinea  was  a selfish  woman, 
,.ith  the  fragments  of  a heart,  as  she  clearly 
showed  when  she  reproved  Juan  in  the  words  quoted 
in  the  Srst  paragraph.  She  evidently  knew  the  value 
of  the  Don  as  a man,  but  she  was  too  much  of  the 
egoist-woman  to  sacrifice  her  selfishness  for  the  good 
Don.  Madame  Kerlord  sang  well,  and  added  not  a 
little  to  the  lustre  of  a,  fine  first  performance. 
Whether  or  not  the  opera  has  come  to  stay  it  is  early 
to  6ay ; but  it  is . quite  certain  that  it  deserves  to 
remain  in  the  repertory,  for  it  is  genuinely  interest- 
ing, it  has  much  of  charm,  and  it  surpasses  any  other 
of  Massenet’s  operas  that  we  have  seen  in  London, 
not  excepting  “ Manon.” 


imaginative  atmosphere  of  music.  Strauss  ^ 
has  given  a suggestion  of  what  such  a work 
might  bo  in  his  ‘ Fnntastischo  \ ariationen 
iiber  ein  Thema  ritterlichen  Characters  , 
but  the  ideal  opera  would  be  freer  in  its  fantasy , 
for  with  the  stage  to  picture  tho  action  the 
musician  would  bo  in  no  temptation  to  waste 
himself  upon  the  literal  representation  of  wind- 
mills and  sheep  ; he  would  concentrate  upon 
tho  romance,  its  poetry,  its  nobility,  its 
absurdity,  and  its  pathos,  and  illuminate  rathei 
than depict  tho  situation.  _ 

Massenet,  the  latest  contributor  to  the 
subject,  whose  Don  Quichotte  was  given  for 
! the  first  time  in  England  at  the  London 
Opera  House  last  night,  has  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  his  music  free  from 
(realism  ; to  a great  extent,  too,  his  librettist, 
(Henri  Cain,  has  abandoned  the  original  story, 
land  except  for  the  incident  of  the  windmills 
it  is  the  character  rather  than  the  adventures 
of  Don  Quixote  which  he  has  taken  ft  orn 
Cervantes.  The  story  is  vulgarized  by  the 
fact  tliat  Duleinea  is  the  conventional  courtesan 
of  French  opera.  The  alteration  gives  an 
easy  mechanism  to  the  opera ; it  gives  pur- 
pose to  Don  Quixote’s  actions,  since  it  is  on 
the  search  for  a stolen  necklace  of  Duleinea  that 
he  encounters  the  windmills  in  the  second  act 
and  gets  taken  prisoner  by  bandits  in  the  third  , 
it  provides  the  inevitable  fete  scene  of  the  fourth 
act,  a type  of  scene  which  has  been  passed 
through  many  generations  of  opera.  It  has, 
no  doubt,  the  practical  advantage  that 
it  makes  the  general  form  of  this  opera 
not  too  unlike  that  of  many  others  to  be 
readily  appreciated,  and  provides  an  easy 
escape  from  the  episodic  character  of  the 
original.  We  need  not  quarrel  with  this 
mechanism,  since  it  does  make  a concise  setting 
for  the  character  of  the  Don  with  Sancho 
beside  him.  In  his  reception  by  the  towns- 
folk of  the  first  scene,  his  duel  with  Juan  (a 
lover  of  Duleinea),  his  frenzied  charge  upon  the 
windmills,  his  prayer  which  touches  the  hearts 
of  the  impressionable  bandits,  his  offer  of 
marriage  to  Duleinea,  and  his  broken-hearted 
despair  when  she  explains  what  she  is,  he 
remains  the  idealistic  knight-errant,  ridiculously 
simple  and  pathetically  human.  Sancho,  gross 
and  clumsy,  is  still  the  true-hearted  servant 
who  maintains,  “ Que  le  grand  chevalier 
reve,  chante  ou  soupire,  moi  seul,  entendez- 
vous,  ai  le  droit  de  sourire  ! ” Happily, 
too,  the  little  last  act  is  free  of 

convention,  and  Don  Quixote  s death  in  the 
forest  alone  with  Sancho  is  most  delicately 
imagined.  Hero  the  librettist  has  given  rein 
to  his  fancy  and  his  sentiment,  where  Cer- 
vantes allowed  himself  a touch  of  cynicism  : 
The  whole  family  was  in  grief  and  confusion  ; 
and  yet  after  all  the  niece  continued  to  eat,  the 
housekeeper  drank  and  washed  down  sorrow  ; and 
Sancho  Panqa  made  much  of  himself  ; for  there 
is  a strange  charm  in  the  thoughts  of  a good  legacy, 
or  the  hopes  of  an  estate,  which  wondrously  removes, 
or  at  least  alleviates,  the  sorrows  that  men  would 
otherwise  feel  for  the  death  of  friends. 

The  Sancho  of  the  opera  has  no  such  allevia- 
tion : — - 


wjindon,  and  t he  whole  act  is  musically  mcon- 
clusive,  though  it  seems  designed  to  be  the 
strongest  of  the  five.  One  may  find,  how- 
ever, passages  of  more  appropriateness,  the 
strong  rhythm  which  takes  possession  of  the 
orchestra  when  in  Act  H.  Don  Quixote  discovers 
the  windmills,  the  dainty  dance  measure  early 
in  the  fourth  act,  and  the  delicate  Mozart- 
like  accompaniment  to  the  passage  in  which 
Don  Quixote  unfolds  to  Sancho  his  high-flown 
schemes  of  reward.  But  it  is  only  in  tho 
last  act  that  the  music  finds  and  keeps  its 
place  completely.  Here  it  says  nothing  par- 
ticular, but  there  is  nothing  particular  for  it  to 
say.  It  dreams  and  dies  ; it  heightens  tho  dis- 
appointment of  Don  Quixote's  failure  and  the 
despair  of  Sancho  at  his  loss.  It  places  us  in 
touch  with  both,  and  one  is  thankful  for  its 
reticence. 
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THE  PERFORMANCE. 


Duleinea  . . 
Don  Quixote 
Sancho 
J uan 


I V 


c^_Mbsie_ , cj 

MASSENET’S  “DON  QUICHOTTE.”  j 

It  is  curious  that,  though  for  over  200  years  j 
operatic  composers  have  been  trying  their  hands  i 
at  versions  of  “ Don  Quixote,  their  efforts  | 
have  not  resulted  in  any  work  which  has  taken 
a permanent  place.  One  feels  instinctively 
that  there  must  be  an  ideal  opera  lurking 
somewhere  in  the  pages  of  Cervantes  if  only  a 
composer  had  the  wit  to  choose  the  right  inci- 
dents and  the  power  to  clothe  them  with  the 

■ 


*2/ 


Don  Quixote. — “ Good  Sancho,  of  late  to  thee  I 
promised  boundless  lauds,  castles  fair,  then  an 
island,  a.  pleasaunce.” 

Sancho. — “ A simple  little  island  was  my  heart  s 
desire  1 ” 

Don  Quixote. — “ Take  that  island,  the  sole  possession 
that  is  still  mine  to  give.  . . • Tis  the 

island  of  dreams,” 

and  hearing  the  voice  of  Duleinea  as  in  a vision 
Don  Quixote  falls  to  the  ground.  The  quota- 
tion is  from  the  admirable  translation  of  Mr. 
Claude  Aveling,  which  not  only  keeps  close 
to  the  French,  but  fits  the  musical  declama- 
tion so  that  the  opera  could  be  sung  in  English 
with  the  alteration  of  scarcely  a single  quaver. 

In  spite  of  all  defects  then  the  librettist  has 
given  plenty  of  opportunity  to  the  composer. 
What  surprises  one  is  that  Massenet  should 
have  made  so  little  of  it.  He  seems  purposely 
| to  keep  the  music  in  the  position  of  a 
j suggestive  background  to  the  drama.  Some- 
I times  one  feels  that  the  librettist  and 
I composer  have  treated  one  another  too  re- 
spectfully. The  librettist  has  been  careful 
to  leave  room  for  musical  display  ; the  com- 
poser has  refused  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Possibly 
the  weakness  of  the  serenade  in  Act  I.  is  meant 
to  suggest  tliat  the  knight  was  no  more  an 
artist  than  a warrior  ; but  since  its  melody 
is  one  of  the  principal  motives  of  the  opera,  j 
recurring  whenever  he  sees  visions  of  his 
Duleinea,  we  could  wish  that  it  had  been  less 
obvious.  It  would  not,  of  course,  be  within 
Massenet’s  scope  to  contrast  the  ideal  with  the 
tactual  Duleinea  by  two  versions  of  the  same 
! theme,  as  Strauss  has  done  inimitably  ; but 
I it  would  liave  required  no  great  flight  of  imagina- 
tion to  find  some  melody  of  greater  distinction 
' than  this.  One  can  see  the  modesty  of  Mas- 
senet’s intention  perhaps  more  certainly  in 
the  fact  that  the  orchestration  is  kept  unusually 
quiet.  He  has  shown  plenty  of  capacity  for 
the  use  of  strong  colour  elsewhere,  but  here 
the  colour  is  constantly  simple  and  often  sounds 
unnecessarily  thin.  WTe  wish  that  he  could 
have  avoided  the  affectation  of  an  organ 
accompaniment  to  Don  Quixote  s prayer. 

In  the  fourth  act,  the  fete  at  Dulcinea’s 
house,  he  seems  to  put  aside  many  oppor- 
tunities. In  her  song  with  the  guitar  he  ven- 
tures somewhat  tentatively  upon  a character- 
istic rhythm.  The  chorus  of  this  scene,  some 
of  which  was  cut  last  night,  lacks  energy  and 


. . . . Mme.  Yvonne  Kerlord 

. . . . M.  Lafont 

..  ..  M.  Josk  Danse 

. . . . M.  Georges  Regis 

Conductor — M.  Ernaldy. 

The  subordinate  position  of  the  music  makes 
it  impossible  to  discuss  the  performance  at  the 
London  Opera  House  primarily  from  the  musical 
point  of  view.  In  speaking  of  the  production  as 
one  of  the  best,  perhaps  the  best,  that  Mr. 
Hammerstein  has  given  us,  we  think  first  of  the 
wonderful  stage  pictures  which  M.  Coini  devised 
for  it,  of  the  admirable  characterization  of  tho 
principal  part  by  M.  Lafont,  of  the  droll  yet 
sympathetic  acting  of  M.  Jose  Danse,  and  even 
of  the  intelligence  with,  which  Rqsinante  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  his  part.  The  entrance  of 
the  Don  and  Sancho  mounted  upon  Rosinante 
and  Dapple  among  the  crowds  who  throng 
the  street  in  the  first  act,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  Don  Quixote  and  Rosinante  charge  the 
windmills,  as  well  as  the  realism  of  the  fall, 
are  themselves  things  to  remember  for  the  skill 
with  which  they  were  presented.  More  than 
that,  the  attitude  of  musing  aloofness  with 
which  M.  Lafont  contemplated  his  high  mission 
for  the  sake  of  Duleinea  at  the  end  of  Act  I., 
his  dignity  when  the  grotesque  bandits  danced 
their  war-dance  round  him,  and  his  heart- 
broken dejection  at  last  were  perfect,  and  the 
only  moment  where  he  seemed  to  fail  was  in 
the  clumsy  bow  with  which  he  greeted  Duleinea 
on  his  return.  So  courtly  a knight  could  not 
have  been  lacking  in  so  simple  a usage. 

Mme.  Kerlord  could  do  little  but  sing  brightly 
and  simply  until  this  scene.  One  felt  that  the 
contrast  between  her  flippancy  and  her  con- 
cern might  have  been  stronger,  probably  it 
would  have  been  if  Massenet  had  emphasized 
it  more  in  his  music.  There  was  scarcely 
time  to  realize  fully  the  singing  powers  of  M. 
Lafont  and  M.  Danse  until  the  last  scene,  in 
which  both  rose  to  great  heights.  Here,  too, 
one  could  appreciate  more  than  elsewhere  the 
skill  which  M.  Ernaldy  exercised  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  orchestral  music.  The  playing, 
particularly  of  the  strings,  was  exquisitely 
delicate,  and  the  conductor  showed  consummate 
tact  in  giving  due  importance  to  tho  subtle 
suggestions  of  the  orchestra  without  ever 
forcing  them  upon  the  attention  of  the  audience. 

The  whole  opera  was  exceedingly  well 
received,  but  this  act  made  a peculiarly  strong 
impression,  so  much  so  that  in  spite  of  its  quiet- 
ness, and  the  fact  that  recalls  had  been  numer- 
ous after  the  earlier  scenes,  the  audience 
remained  to  cheer  and  to  call  the  artists  before 
the  curtain  repeatedly.  Though  they  had 
been  entertained  bv  all  the  vivid  pictures  of  the 
first  four  acts,  tho  fifth  evidently  appealed  to 
them  in  a deeper  way  by  its  sincerity. 

koyal  Opera. 


“SAMSON  ET  D ALILA.” 

Time  certainly  lias  brought  its  revenge  in  the  case 
« Samson  et  Dalila.”  Because  of  the  Biblical 
character  of  the  text,  Saiutiwaens's  opera  had  to 
wait  some  three  decades  or  so  before  it  was  permitte 
1,0  ree  the  footlights  in  this  country.  Until  the  ban 
placed  upon  the  work  was  removed— four  seasons 
a°-o  if  we  remember  rightly — the  London  public 
kT-eW  the  opera  only  from  periodical  performances  j 
upon  the  concert  platform.  They  were  maimed  rites, 
indeed ! But  as  soon  as  “ Samson  ” found  its  way 
into  the  Covent  Garden  repertory  it  sprang  into. 
Wk  favour,  and  since  that  time  it  has  more  than 
held  its  own  in  tho  affections  of  our  opera-goers. 
And  so  last  night,  once  again,  a welcome  was  claimed 
for  the  French  composer's  work,  wdnch  was  then 
staged  for  tho  first  time  this  season.  A good  deal 
that  the  performance  gave  us  was  very  familiar, 
indeed,  nearly  all  the  artists  who  appeared  on  this 
oeoasion  have  been  seen  many  times  m the  same 
parts  But,  unless  we  are  in  error,  an  exception 
must  be  made  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Darmel,  the  Samson 
of  the  oast,  although  this  tenor  has  certainly  been 
heard  here  in  other  roles.  Ho  is  by  no  means  the 
most  robustious  Samson  vocally  that  Covent  Garden 
has  listened  to.  Nevertheless,  the  voice  has  plenty 
of  volume— as  was  evident  particularly  in  the  prison 
scene — and  its  quality,  beyond  doubt,  is  uncom- 
monly pleasing.  Mr.  Darmel,  moreover,  sang  with- 
out any  apparent  effort,  and  if  the  notes  occasionally 
were  a little  unsteady  the  pr^cuoh  was  invari- 
ably smooth  and  easy.  Jy\  / W / 7 ' 

Of  the  Dalila  of  Madame  Klrkby/Lunn  there 
can  hardly  be  anything  fresh  to  write  at  this  timo 
of  the  day.  Ever  since  this  artist  showed  us  her 
views  of  the  r61e  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  and 
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rightly  so — as  among  the  things  she  does  best.  And 
what  that  best  is  we  all  know.  It  would  not  be 
paying  Madaina  Lunn  the  highest  compliment  to' 
say  that  there  have  been  no  occasions  when  her 
voice  has  sounded  more  luscious  than  it  did  last 
night.  But  she  is  of  those  singers  who  can  fall 
short  of  their  highest  achievements  and  yet  make 
a strong  appeal  to  their  hearers,  and  so  it  was  with 
Dalila's  representative  last  evening.  Apart  from  the 
two  protagonists,  nobody  counts  for  much  in  Saint- 
Saens’8  opera.  But  a word  must  go  to  Mr.  James 
Goddard  for  his  excellent  singing  as  the  High  Priest, 
even  if  his  accent  was  not  always  so  good  as  his 
,,  diotion,  while  Mr.  Armand  Crabby  and  Mr.  Huber- 
deau,  in  smaller  parts,  did  all  that  was  required  of 
! them.  The  orchestral  playing  was  not  always  quite 
! so  finished  as  it  usually  is  under  Mr.  Campanini, 

1 but  the  performance,  generally  speaking,  went  with 
i smoothness  and  spirit,  and  the  choruses  in  the  first 
I aot  were  capitally  sung. 

■ “ Madama  Butterfly  ” is  still  one  of  the  trump 

j cards  that  the  Royal  Opera  Syndicate  can  play  at 
i any  time  of  any  season.  And  so  it  is  likely  to 
remain  so  long  as  Miss  Emmy  Dest.inn  is  here  to 
expound  for  us  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  life  of 
the  little  Japanese  who  is  the  heroine  of  the  tragedy. 
Really,  Miss  Destine  seems  to  go  on  her  artistic 
I career  from  great  things  to  greater.  In  point  off 
: fact,  her  glorious  voice  is  now  better  than  ever  it 
was  before,  and  of  her  acting  of  the  Tole  referred  to 
it  is  quite  futile  to  say  anything  nowadays,  for  her 
representation  is  as  familiar  as  any  operatic  repre- 
sentation can  well  be  in  a country  like  this.  Any- 
how, Miss  Destinn  made  one  more  complete  success 
on  Thursday  evening  in  Puccini’s  popular  opera,  and 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Mr.  Sammarco,  too,  as 
Sharpless,  is  a thoroughly  familiar  figure,  and  a wel- 
come one.  But  we  had  not  previously  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Mr.  Gaudenzi  as  Pinkerton.  Mr. 
Gaudenzi,  a newcomer,  owns  a pleasant  voice,  and 
has  a good  sense  of  the  “ style  of  the  part,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall 
hear  more  of  him.  At  present  he  must  be  left  there,  as 
! it  were,  for  really  Pinkerton’s  part  is  hardly  one 
I from  which  to  judge  a new  singer.  Miss  Leveroni 
was  a capital  Suzuki,  and  Mr.  Campanini  conducted 
an  excellent  performance  before  a large  audience. 


HBM1ERSTEIN 


Few  Wealthy  Opcragoen. 

’’Besides.  I am  not  an  Englishman 
and  I feel  I am  only  looked  upon  as  a 
butter-in.  I was  not  solicited  by  the 
English  nation  to  come  here,  therefore 
anything  I do  is  regarded  as  a business 
undertaking  to  make  money  just  as  if 
I was  in  some  business  as  soap  dealer 
or  seller  of  collar  buttons. 

‘‘There  are  not  sufficient  operagoers 
with  means  to  make  the  London  opera 
house  self-supporting.  For  the  great 
middle  class  the  prices  are  too  high  and, 
therefore,  to  establish  English  grand 
opera  in  England  requires  the  aid  of 
philanthropists,  who  should  form  an  as- 
sociation for  the  promotion  of  English 
grand  opera.” 

“As  to  the  future  of  the  London 
opera  house,  Mr.  Hammerstein  said  he 
has  had  many  offers  to  lease  it,  some 
as  high  as  $90,000  a year,  for  music 
halls  and  spectacular  performancees;  If 
he  wanted  to  go  back  to  New  York, 
Mr.  Hammerstein  added,  he  has  been 
oered  a million  dollars’  support. 

Must  Have  Adequate  Support. 

“Of  course  I signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  not  to 
give  opera  for  ten  years  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  or  Boston,  but  the 
agreement,  ran  be  canceled  by  the  pay- 
ment of  $200,000.’’ 

In  reply  to  a question  he  said  the 
Autumn  season  here  is  very  doubtful. 

“In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  my  career  in 
London  will  end  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
Summer  season.” 

The  New'  York  Evening  Telegram 
said  in  a late  edition  yesterday  that  Mr. 
Hammerstein  did  not  tell  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  he  wrnnld  quit,  but  intimated 
strongly  that  unless  subscriptions  are 
forthcoming  for  next  season  he  could  not 
afford  to  hold  on.  Therefore  he  wuld 
nt  produce  grand  opera  in  London. 

“The  only  way  to  give  grand  opera  to 
the  English  is  for  the  wealthy  English 
to  rally  to  my  support,  or  organize  a 
company  themselves  to  present  English 
grand  opera.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  I have 
been  offered  backing  in  New  York  and 
$90,000  a year  for  the  lease  of  the  opera 
house  here,  but  haven’t  accepted  either 
proposition.  However.  I will  not  give 
another  season  unless  I receive  adequate 
support.”  v 


trust  our  recollection,  tiie  cast  was  identical  with  | 
that  which  helped  to  make  the  “ Barber  ” a welcome  i 
feature  during  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  first  season.  For 
that  reason,  the  performance  need  not  be  discussed 
in  detail.  It  gave  us  again  a delightful  and  dainty 
Rosina  in  Miss — why  did.  the  programme  style  her 
Signorina? — Felice  Lvno.  This  particular  Rosltia 
clearly  possesses  a sense  of  roguish  fun,  and  is  able 
to  convey  the  suggestion  of  espieglerie  which  the 
part  emphatically  demands.  And  with  what  pure, 
bell-like  tone  the  artist  sang  the  evergreen  " Dna 
voce  poco  fa,”  compassing  the  florid  embellishments 
with  admirable  ease  and  agility.  She  did  not  repeat 
the  number,  but  in  the  case  of  the  “ Shadow  Song  ” 
from  “ Dinorah,”  which  she  introduced  with  brilliant 
effect  in  the  lesson  scene,  the  audience  would  not  be 
denied  an  encore,  and  the  cadenza  was  sung  over 
again.  One  of  the  very  best  and  brightest  perform- 
ances of  the  evening  was  the  Figaro  of  Mr.  Figarella. 
He  is  a thoroughly  capable  artist,  and  seldom  has 
the  duet  with  Rosina  in  the  second  act  gone  with 
greater  spirit.  Mr.  Georges  R6gis,  if  he  was  not 
I always  able  to  conceal  the  difficulties  of  Rossini’s 
fioritura,  yet  sang  pleasantly  enough  as  the  Count, 
and  the  solemnity  of  Mr.  De  Grazia  and  Mr.  Bozano 
(the  Bartolo  and  Basilio  respectively)  made  the  tra- 
I ditional  humours  of  the  opera  really  comic  at  times. 
Mr.  Merola  conducted. 
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BARBER  OF  SEVILLE 
REVIVED. 
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There  was  a 


ROYAL  OPERA. 


opera  i»  mm 

Only  Condition  That  Can  Induce 
Him  to  Change  His  Mind  Is  for 
the  Wealthy  English  Music 
Lovers  to  Rally  to  His  Support 
in  Subscriptions  for  Next  Sea- 

son-  1 * L 

LOOKED  UPON  AS  ‘BUTTER-IN’ 


It  is  easy  to  provoke  a laugh  in  the  second 
act  of  “ The  Barber  of  Seville,”  but  difficult 
if  anything  approaching  buffoonery  is  to  be 
avoided.  While  not  quite  flawless  in  this 
respect,  the  performance  at  the  London 
Opera  House  last  night,  where  the  ever-fresh 
opera  was  given  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  went  with  great  spirit  and  vivacious- 
ness. All  the  principals  sustained  their  re- 
spective parts  with  a zest  which,  if  not  dis- 
tinguished in  respect  of  style,  lent  a suffi- 
ciently convincing  note.  As  Rosina  Miss 
Felice  Lyne  quite  gives  us  of  her  best,  ar.d 
she  sang  “ Una  voce  ” most  neatly,  show- 
ing here  less  of  the  “ white  ” vocal  colour 
than  she  did  later,  notably  in  the  amusing 
,duet  with  Figaro  and  in  the  singing  of  the 
crowded  house  on  Friday  night  for  j recitatives.  She  acted  throughout  the 

scene  with  an  animation  that  was  well  sus- 
tained. The  cost,  if  one  remembers  rightly, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  winter  produc- 
tion ; M.  Georges  Regis  was  at  any  rate  a 
familiar  figure  as  the  count,  but  did  not 
seem  to  be  enacting  the  role  of  the  drunken 
soldier  quite  so  well  as  before;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  sang  rather  better,  although  it  was 
noticeable  that  the  serenade  in  Act  I.  was 
still  given  too  unrhythmical!)’.  Signor 
Figarella  made  Figaro  a brisk  lively  charac- 
ter, and  used  his  sonorous  voice  with  excel- 
lent effect.  Signor  De  Grazia’s  Bartolo  and 
Signor  Bozano’s  Basilio  were  studies  not 
wanting  in  point,  if  somewhat  behind  in  the 
confidence  shown  by  the  others. 


,,  - — '-'n  rnud\  nign 

the  first  performance  this  Season  of  Saint-Saens’s 
.Sa^on  el  DaWa,  which  seems  to  have  risen  to  the 
d gnity  of  a standing  dish  in  the  annual  bill  of  fare 
It  certainly  makes  an  agreeable  entertainment  if 

VbhnWh  7 rC  t0  a!TiVe  bef°re  the  stance  of 

Abimelech,  for  the  opening  scene  of  the  first  act  is 

voko  of  Hma^’  rh*e  HetrCWS  Wh°  Sroan  under  the 
oke  of  the  Philistines  suggesting  nothing  more 

than  a choral  society  going  through  their-  weekly 

i | ^tld*  °f  Tat,T°-  ThC  choms>  if;  must  be  ad- 
mitted, sang  lustily  and  helped  to  make  the  feast  in 

saving  P?hk  , aCl  K°  WUh  a Sfd  rhythmical 
swm0.  This  is  always  one  of  the*  most  effective 

scenes  in  the  whole  work,  and  as  Mme\  Kirk  by 
Lunn  retained  her  freshness  of  voice  for  it  and  Mr 
Goddard,  as  the  high  priest,  produced  a fine,  resonant 
tone,  the  invocation  to  Dagon  made  a striking  im- 
pression, which  was  enhanced  by  the  picturesque 
posturing  and  dancing  of  the  corps  de  ballet 
-Hie.  Rosina  Galli,  the  premiere  danseuse. 
second  act  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn 


under 
In  the  j 

, , . — once  more  delighted  I 

her  admirers  by  the  purity  of  her  intonation  and  her  ! 
combination  of  the  lyrical  and  the  dramatic  styles 

and  she  was  excellently  supported  by  M.  Darmel,  who 

as  Samson  sang  out  with  an  easy,  confident  style 

Impresario  Says  He  Has  Been  a“d ;a  TO‘ce  whlch  fmiy  equal  to  the  heroic  scenes 
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without  having  to  be  put  to  any  undue  strain. 
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Oscar  Hammerstein  will  probably 
withdraw  from  the  operatic  field  in  Lon- 
don at  the  close  of  his  present  season, 
according  to  cablegrams  received  in  this 
'city  last  night.  He  says  he  has  not  re- 
ceived adequate  support  as  the  im- 
presario of  the  London  Opera  House 
and  that  his  mind  is  made  up  unless 
subscriptions  are  forthcoming  for  neyt 
season. 

This  announcement  is  credited  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

Asked  if  he  was  going  to  produce  the 
Ring  Cycle  in  English  during  the  Au- 
tumn season  Mr.  Hammerstein  replied: 


HOUSE. 

■ , _ _ . Mbit. 

lhere  was  considerable  enthusiasm  over 
the  excellent  performance  of  “ II  Barbiere  ” j 
last  night  at  the  London  Opera  House, 
chiefly  aroused  by  Miss  Felice  Lvne.’s  bril- 
liant singing  as  Rosina.  The  role  is  one  to 
which  she  is  admirably  suited,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  voice.  As  regards  the  latter, 
one  has  seldom  heard  her  sing  better,  and 
he  - renderings  of  familiar  favourites  such 
as  “ yna  vooe  poco  fa  ” were  greeted  with 
etoi ms  of  applause.  In  the  famous  lesson 
scene  Miss  Lyne  also  delighted  the  audi- 
ence by  her  einging  of  the  Shadow  song 
fi-om  “ Dinorah.” 

The  rest  of  the  cast  was  the  same  as  on  j 
previous  occasions.  M.  Regis  was  excel- 
lent as  the  Count,  Signor  Figarella  gave  a 
clever  study  of  Figaro,  and  the  comedy  parts 
of  Dr.  Bartolo  and  Don  Basilio  were  excel- 
lently done  by  Signor  De  Grazia  and 
Signor  Bozano.  The  whole  performance 
was  very  spirited,  under  Signor  Merola's 
direction. 


-V 


•‘I  would  do  it  only  in  English,  but  may-  * . , , , 

leave  it  to  my  successor,  as  it  is  very LONDON  OxLEvA  HOUSE.  Ja\ 

problematical  I will  continue  here  after  v\  - \ \ 

the  present  season,  which  ends  in  six  Rossini’s  “ Barber  ” is  a merry  romp,  and  as  such 
weeks.  ....  , it  must  be  played  and  sung  if  its  somewhat  rough, 

& 5TSM  ToSSSXi.  *T  t-T- m-loilie,  .r.  ro 
first  partly  in  English,  gradually  all  in  hnd  complete  acceptance  nowadays.  And  as  a merry  j 
English.  This  may  be  accomplished  romp,”  accordingly,  the  all  but  a century  old  opera 
without  usbvention  by  some  one  more  in-  was  performed  on  Mr.  Hammerstein  s stage  last  night, 
genious  than  1.  but  T cant  afford  to  al-  There  plenty  of  enjoyment,  therefore,  to  be 

$Tl25.000,  wffh  an  addft'ionll  $200JW  d^ved  from  the  revival,  and  the  audience  if  scarcely 
for  scenery  and  costumes,  to  run  with-  overwhelming  in  numbers,  was  abundantly  generous 
an  income,  thus  sacrificing  it  upon  jin  applause.  Without  anv  exception,  if  we  may  • 


out 


* LONDON  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Last  night  was  given  the  Barber  oi  Seville,  with 
Miss  Felice  Lyne  as  Rosina  and  Signor  Figarella 
in  the  role  of  the  Barber.  Musically  the  work  of 
j ossuu  grafts  the  orchestral  invention  of  Mthul 
j upon  the  limpid  commonplace  of  Cimarosa’s  lei 
I ' on  o And  if  that  were  all  its  interest  would  be 
mainly  antiquarian.  It  has  that  interest  certainly, 
too  ; while  the  limpidity  has  sunk  to  the  position  of 
a survival  ’ the  invention  is  a servant  and  not  a 
master.  But  what  one  goes  to  hear  is  the  melody, 
which  ls  as  fresh  as  ever.  The  stock-in-trade  of  opera 
js  used  with  such  zest,  as  if  the  composer  were  parth 
augung  at  this  old-fashioned  way  of  saying  things 
even  while  he  employs  it,  partly  revelling  in  the 
actual  euphony  of  it,  and  partly  rising  triumphant 
or  its  hmitations  bf  the  creafton  of  rememberable 
And  few  certainly  could  resistjthese  melodies, 
lung  off  with  such  spirit  and  gaiety  as  they  wore 
last  night.  Signor  Figarella ’s  Barber,  full  of  fun  and 
bonhomie,  was  more  notable  for  the  way  it  brought 
the  other  voices  together  and  made  the  most  of  them 
than  for  any  direct  contribution  of  its  own  : in  liis 

I scenes  with  the  Count,  for  instance,  he  supplied  the 
acting  and  Signor  Rf-gis  the  voice.  Don  Basilio 
(Signor  Bozano),  imposing  from  the  four  comers  of 

I hatJ * hls  rcsonant  G’s  and  P’s,  and  Dr.  Bartolo 

whose  fine  voice  well  met  all  the  demands  upon  it’ 
supplied  a firm  foundation  for  the  other  singers 
It  was  Rosina,  however,  whom  most  people  went 

™ b ar;  and  1thcy  wele  assuredly  not  disappointed. 
There  is  a delicious  abandon,  a fascinating  vanity, 
m the  light  ripples  of  Signorina  Lyne’s  bravura  which 

wdt  b,  t I®  See™J  ;e  a gamC  She  18  amusing  herself 
with  just  to  pass  the  tune  ; as  if  the  whim  had  seized 
her  to  sing  them  sc .to-night,  but  another  night  she 
would  have  something  more  or  different  to  say  I 
Nor  was  she  a whit  less  charming  in  recitative 

wasTn  Citen’  ^ ^ Stag6  “—dull  when  she  I 

’"•** in •'« !S£Zi 


art. 


I (martial  to  accprd  with  the  easy  give  and  takc 


on  the  I 


stage.  The  consequence  was  there  were  moments 
when  the  chorus,  especially  in  the  quintet,  fell 
somewhat  to  pieces.  But  it  was  too  slight  a thing 
to  mar  in  any  way  the  pleasure  of  the  evening. 

THE  LONDON  OPERA  HOUSE. 


Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein  produced  Massenet's 
Dun  Quichotte  " fur  tho  first  timo  in  England 
at  tho  London  Opera  House  on  Friday  night, 
May  17.  "Don  Quichottc,'’  a heroic  comedy  in  fivo 
acts,  is  Massenet’s  latost  opera,  and  was  origin- 
ally performed  at  tho  Monte  Carlo  Opera  House, 
Ecb.  24,  1910,  under  tho  direction  of  M.  Raoul 
Oinsbourg,  and  at  the  Paris  Theatre-Lyrique 
Municipal  on  Doc.  29,  1910,  under  the  direction  of 
MM.  Isola  ErOros.  The  main  incidents  of  Mas- 
senet’s opera  are  taken  from  Cervante’s  famous 
story,  and  tho  libretto  of  M.  Henri  Cain  is  from- 
the  play  of  Jacques  Le  Lorraine,  the  only  change 
being  that  Dulcinee  is  a woman  of  the  world,  as 
the  argument  mildly  puts  it,  instead  of  a simple 
country  girl.  The  performance  (in  French)  on 
Friday  nighit  was  excellont,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  musical  public  are  due  to  Mr.  Hammerstein 
for  the  production  of  an  interesting  and  artistic 
now  work.  The  story  'is  simple,  and  the  French 
librettist  endeavours  to  givo  the  chivalric  and 
gciijjjo  nature  of  the  old  Don,  and  Massenet  in 
his  music  admirably  carries  out  the  noble  charac- 
ter of  tho  man,  and  the  pathetio  hopelessness  of 
his  aims.  In  the  first  act,  a public  square  in 
Spain,  the  people  are  celebrating  a festival  when 
Don  Quichotte  and  Sancho  arrive,  the  Don  on 
his  famous  steed,  Ro&inante,  and  Sancho  on  a 
donkey.  In  serenading  the  lovely  Dulcinee,  the 
pon  offends  a lover  of  the  lady,  but  the  duel  is 
ntorrupted  by  Dulcinee,  who  then  receives  a 
iroposal  from  Don  Quichotte.  Partly  to  test  his 
alour,  and  partly  to  get  rid  of  him,  Dulcinee 
ays  he  must  get  back  a necklace  stolen  by  one 
Tenebrun,  a brigand.  The  next  act  shows  the 
might  and  his  servant,  Sancho,  on  their  mis- 
ion.  Seeing  some  windmills  revolving,  the  crazy 
Don  thinks  they  are  giants,  and,  setting  'his  lance 
rest,  charges'  one,  and,  being  badly  hurt  in 
the  encounter,  is  carried  off  on  the  donkey  by 
Sancho.  In  the  Sierra  scene  of  the  third  act  Don 
Quichotte  is  captured  by  brigands,  and  they  pre- 
pare to  hang  him;  but,  so  strange  is  their  cap- 
tive, and  so  peaceful  and  noble  his  bearing,  that 
the  brigands  are  impressed,  and  instead  of  kill- 
ing, ask  for  his  blessing,  while  the  chief  gives 
him  liberty  and  also  the  necklace.  Act  IV.  Is 
the  courtyard  of  Dulcinee’s  house.  Don  Quichotte 
enters,  and  presents  the  necklace.  Dulcinee  is 
touched  by  his  devotion,  but  to  his  offer  of  mar- 
riage replies,  “ Me  maries,  moi  1 Que  j’a-bandoane 
ma  maison,”  and  then  tells  him  her  life  and 
how  it  is  given  to  folly,  love,  and  mirth;  and, 
after  refusing  the  Don,  rebukes  her  lovers,  Rod- 
rique  and  Juan,  saying,  “ Oui,  peut-etre  est-il 
fou.  . . . Mois  e’est  un  fou  sublime,”  and  the 
heartbroken  knight  and  his  faithful  servant 
depart.  In  the  last  act— road  through  a forest — 
Don  Quichotte,  in  a dying  condition,  is  leaning 
against  the  trunk 'of  an  oak,  attended  by  the 
devoted  Sancho.  The  knight  gives  to  Sancho  his  j 
only  possession,  the  Island  of  Dreams,  “ Elle  est 
plaisante  . . . . et  e’est  des  RevesI”  and,  dying, 
exclaims,  ’’  L’Etoil  Dulcinee  I Vers  qui  je  vais, 
qua  me  fait  sign-e,  qui  m’attend.”  The  life  and 
bustle  of  the  first  act  are  well  carried  out  in 
the  music,  while  the  serenade  and  the  duot 
between  the  Don  and  Dulcinee  are  pleasingly 
melodious.  Sancho’s  song  against  women  in 
general,  “ De  ces  coquines,  ces  pendardes,”  and 
particularly  the  Donna  Dulcinee,  because  of  their 
foolish  errant,  is  effective  and  Mozart, ian  in 
character,  but  the  plaintive  air  for  the  orchestra 
before  the  third  act  is  pure  Alassenet,  and  greatly 
pleased  the  audience,  and  there  is  a striking  aria 
for  Dulcinee  in  the  fourth  act.  Most  of  the  Don’s 
music  is  dignified,  and,  if  somewhat  sad,  that  is 
in  keeping  with  the  part,  and  the  entr’acte  to 
the  last  act  by  the  orchestra  has  a violoncello 
solo  that  well  expresses  the  pathetic  nature  of 
the  closing  scene  in  the  opera. 

AI.  Lafond  sang  with  dignity  as  the  hero,  and 
his  make-up  was  capital;  indeed,  AI.  Lafont’s 
Don  might  have  stepped  out  of  Dore’s  famous 
picture.  The  management  were  also  fortunate  in 
securing  a horse  that  came  as  near  Rosinamte  as 
the  S.P.C.  would  allow.  The  donkey  of  Sancho 
was  also  a most  intelligent  animal.  Mile.  Yvonne 
Kerlord  sang  fluently.  The  music  of  Dulcinee  and 
AI.  Jos6  Danse  gave  a clever  and  amusing  study 
of  Sancho.  M.  Georges  Regis  and  M.  Fernand 
Leroux  were  both  excellent  as  Juan  and  Rodrig- 
uez, while  M.  Verheyden  did  all  that  was  pos- 
sible in  the  email  part  of  the  bandit  chief.  The 
scenery  was  charming,  and  the  windmills  in  the 
second  act,  real  going  concerns,  quite  fetched  the 
audience,  and  when  the  wounded  knight,  after 
his  fierce  encounter  with  the  mill,  is  seen  being 
carried  off  on  the  donkey,  Jed  by  Sancho,  the 
house  rang  with  cheers,  and  M.  Coini,  stage- 
manager,  M.  Ernaldy,  and  the  two  artists,  were 
called  on  again  and  again.  The  chorus  in  their 
grouping  were  very  effective  in  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  acts,  and  AI.  Ernaldy  conducted  with 
great  spirit.  Whether  “ Don  Quichotte  ” will  ever 
be  a popular  opera  is  uncertain  after  the  sad 
fate  in  London  of  the  'beautiful  work,  “ Le 
Jongleur,”  but  all  opera-goers  should  see  the 
artistic  production  of  Massenet’s  latest  opera  at 
the  London  Opera  House. 

The  performance  of  “ Don  Quichotte  ” was,  of 
course,  the  chief  event  of  the  week  at  the  Kings- 
way  opera  house,  but  mention  should  be  made  of 
Verdi’s  “ Rigoletto,”  given  for  the  first  time  this 
season  on  Thursday  night,  May  16.  AI.  Viimos 
Beck  appeared  as  the  .Tester,  and  gave  a power- 
ful reading  of  the  part.  M.  Beck’s  voice  is  fine 
in  quality,  and  this  aided  the  effect  of  Rigo- 
letto’s  appeal  to  the  courtiers  and  his  supersti- 
tious dread  of  the  malediction.  Mile.  Felice  Lyne 
has  now  for  two  seasons  been  famous  for  her 
charming  Gilda,  and  she  sang  the  music  de- 


ft 


'dresses,  music  and  sunshine.  Miss  Lyrfo  did  not 

grant  an  encoro  in  " Una  voco,”  which  was 
beautifully  sung,  hut  tho  audience  insisted  on  a 
repetition  of  tho  “ Shadow  ” song  from  “ Dino- 
rah,”  which  Miss  Lyno  sang  with  brilliant  voca- 
lisation in  tho  Lesson  scene,  and  she  had  to  sing 
tho  cadenza  again.  M.  Georges  Regis  found  the 
tenor  music  of  tho  Count  somewhat  trying,  as 
other  artists  have  many  times  before,  but  he 
acted  well  and  was  very  amusing  in  the  second 
act,  where  D’Almaviva  appears  as  the  tipsy 
officer.  AI.  Figarolla  made  a capital  Figaro,  and 
sang  and  acted  tho  part  with  great  spirit.  The 
solemn  and  grotesquo  Basil io  of  Signor  Bozano 
greatly  anluscd  the  audience,  and  Signor  De 
Grazia  fully  entered  into  tho  humours  of  tho 
amorous  old  Bartolo.  The  street  scene  of  the 
first  act  was  very  effective,  and  people  passing 
through  the  street  inako  it  realistic;  but  are 
the  Count  and  Figaro  invisible,  that  tho  stall- 
keepers,  boys,  priests,  etc.,  pay  no  -attention  to 
their  singing?  Signor  Merola  conducted,  and  the 
audience  were  very  enthusiastic. 


LONDON  DPERA  HOUSE. 
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INTERESTING  RUMOUR. 


“ Rigolotho  ” was  repeated  at  the  London  Opera 
House  on  Saturday  evening.'  Mr.  Viimos  Beck  re- 
turned to  the  title-part  on  this  occasion,  and  brought 
to  it  just  that  touch  of  pathos  which  makes  poor 
Rigoletto ’s  tragic  story  so  deeply  moving.  The  part 
of  the  Duke  was  taken  for  tlhe  firsit  time  by  Mr. 
IppoAito  Lazaro,  a young  Spanish  tenor  who  made  his 
ddbut  at  Barcelona  a oo-uple  of  years  ago  in 
“ L’Ai-ricaine.”  He  is  tlh©  happy  owner  of  a pure 
tenor  voice  of  considerable  range  and  power,  which 
at  present,  however,  he  is  inclined  to  force  unduly, 
especially  in  the  highest  register.  He  made  an 
ardent,  if  not  very  imposing  Duike,  and  was  well 
received — so  well,  indeed,  that  the  famous  “ La 
donna  e mobile  ” in  the  last  act  had  to  be  repeated. 
Although  one  may  tolerate  the  repetition  of  a song 
in  an  opera  of  this  class,  one  oould  not  regard  it  as 
a happy  inspiration  on  Mr.  Lazaros  part  to  bring 
forward  his  stool  so  close  to  the  footlights  for  the 
“ encore,”  and  sing  with  his  back  60  ungallan-tiy 
turned  upon  M-addalena.  Mr.  Merola,  who  con- 
ducted, was  inclined  to  allow  his  accompaniments 
undue  prominence  at  times,  and  more  than  once  the 
ensemble  was  far  from  perfect. 

A large  and  distinguished  and  enthusiastic  audience 
■witnessed  the  repetition  of  “ Don  Quiohofte  ” on 
Friday  evening.  Once  more  the  extremely  difficult 
part  of  the  knight  was  superbly  played  by  Mr. 
bafont.  Sancho  is  still  possibly  a little  over-acted 
bv  Mr.  Jose  Danse,  but  the  chorus  work  was  excel- 
lent, and  Mr.  Ernaldy 's  conducting  a delight. 

One  hopes  it  is  not  untrue  that  the  autumn  season 
may  see  the  production  of  the  “ Ring  ”•  (in  English, 
it  is  said)  at  the  London  Opera  House.  That  would 
indeed  be  good  nows  for  opera-goers. 


wAflR0YAL  ol‘EKA-  ,*| 

After  the  excellent  performance  of  “ La  Boh  feme  ” 
at  Covent  Garden  on  Saturday  night,  when  the  cast 
was  as  before,  save  only  that  Miss  Eleanor  Painter 
appeared  as  Musetta  and  sang  well  if  with  no  great 
power,  and  acted  even  better,  Miss  Rosina  Galli 
gave  a short  exposition  of  her  balents  as  dancer. 
Miss  Galli,  whose  primary  purpose  in  coming  here 
j is  to  dance  in  the  forthcoming  production  of  “ The 
I Jewels  of  the  Madonna,”  is  well  graced  alike  as 
j woman  and  as  dancer.  Her  technique  seems  quite 
! modern,  her  skill  is  undeniable,  and  her  success 
I was  considerable.*  In  a valee  by  FumagaHi,  the 
dainty  Pizzicato  from  Delibes’s  “ Sylvia,”  the  Tam- 
bourin  from  “ L’Axlesienne,”  arid  in  another  dance 
from  “ La  Jolie  Fille  de  Perth,”  Miss  Galli  was  seen 
with  manifest  pleasure  by  the  audience,  most  of 
whom  remained  to  witness  her  performance.  Mr. 
Percy  Pitt  conducted  the  dances,  Mr.  Campasim  the 
I opera. 

In  Friday’s  performance  of  “ Alda  ” a new — or,  to 
6peak  more  accurately,  a comparatively  new — 
Amneris  appeared  in  the  person  of  Miss  Jane 
1 Bourgeois,  a singer  who  was  with  us  last  season, 
fler  Amneris  was  then  seen  at  Go  vent  Garden,  and 
net  found  wanting.  Miss  Bourgeois’s  conception  of 
the  part  is  mere  6y  nq  latihetic  than  that  of  some 
artists.  That  is  to  say,  6he  is  inclined  to  emphasise 
the  Princess’s  infatuation  f-or  Radames  rather  than 
the  fury  of  a jealous  woman  whose  affections  are 
spurned.  By  laying  6tress  on  this  side  of  the 
character  Miss  Bourgeois  was  able  to  shrike  a 
pathetic  note  in  the  final  appeal  to  Aida’s  lover,  and. 
nothing  that  she  sang  was  more  effective  than 
Amneris’s  song  of  despair,  “ Chime  1 morir  sen  to." 
Her  voice  derives  its  chief  strength  from  the  upper 
register,  her  low  notes  being  somewhat  deficient 
in  power.  The  remainder  of  the  oast  was  aa 
before,  and  once  again  Miss  Bestinn,  Mr.  Martinelli, 
and,  one  must  add,  Air.  Gilly,  by  the  beauty  and 
fervour  of  their  singing  in  parts  that  suit  them 
admirably,  held  a large  audience  in  supreme  con- 
tent. Mr.  Planizza  conducted. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 


On  Saturday  night  La  Bohdme  was  given,  with 
Mile.  Lydia  Lipkowska  as  Mimi,  Mr.  John 
lightfully  on  Thursday  night.  Air.  Orville  Harold  McCormack  as  Rodolfo,  and  Signor  Sammareo  as 


once  again  -made  the  naughty  duke  a-n  interest 
ing  person  by  his  fine  singing,  and  all  the  other 
parts  were  well  filled.  Signor  Merola  conducted. 

Rossini’s  “ Barber  of  Seville  ” was  performed 
at  the  London  Opera  House  on  Wednesday  night 
and  considering  the  opera  was  sung  in  Italian 
it  seemed  somewhat  strange  to  have  the  English 
title  on  the  programme.  The  cast  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  given  in  the  -last  season 
Miss  Felice  Lyne  again  made  a most  charming 
Rosina,  singing  Rossini’s  florid  music  with  the 
ease  and  finish  it  requires,  while  she  fully  en 


when  the  curtain  fell,  and  the  audience  for  their  part 
were  plainly  ready  to  welcome  a continuation.  Enough 
was  seen,  however,  to  make  it  clear  that  in  Mile.  Galli 
we  have  a ballerina  whose  work  is  based  on  the  solid 
and  powerful  technique  we  have  learned  to  expect  from 
the  Italian  school,  her  poinles,  when  at  their  best,  as 
they  were,  for  instance,  in  her  opening  Valse  by  Fuma- 
galli,  attaining  a high  degree  of  perfection.  It  was, 
however,  in  her  last  two  dances,  the  Pizzicato  from 
Delibes’s  Sylvia  (in  which  Mile.  Kyasht  was  seen 
last  year  in  London)  and  a Tambourin  by  Bizet,  that 
she  revealed  her  true  supremacy,  which  lies  in  the 
pirouette,  a pas  she  executes  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction. One  can  hardly  recall  having  yet  seen  in 
London  a combination  of  such  fiery  energy,  both  in  the 
simple  and  grand  pirouette,  with  so  even  and  accurate 
a retent  ion  of  the  proper  bodily  pose.  The  assistance 
rendered  by  the  corps  de  ballet  was  satisfactory  tlu'ough- 
out,  and  their  introduction  to  the  Tambourin  was  a 
pretty  piece  of  cboregraphy.  Mile.  Galli  will  appear 
again  on  Thursday  as  Grazia  in  I Giojelli  della 
Madonna,  a role  she  created  in  America. 
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FUTURl 

pwvi 

Has  Mr.Hainmerstein’s  Experi- 
^ menl  Failed? 


OF  LONDON 
OPERA  HOUSE. 

4 : 


It 


“ The  whole  thing  is  that  I have  experi- 
mented, with  no  precedent  to  guide  me.  I 
had  no  experience  to  go  on,  but  I have 
bought  it,  -and  I have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  house  can  only  succeed  if 
prices  are  sufficiently  moderate  to  attract 
the  great  middle  class.” 

In  these  terms  Mr.  Hammerstein  ex- 
pressed his  views  on  grand  opera,  and  his 
own  particular  ven  ture  at  the  London  Opera 
House  to  a representative  of  “ The  Daily 
Chronicle  ” last  nigtht. 

They  were  provoked  by  a report  that  Mr. 
Hammerstein  was  to  produce  “ The  Ring  ” 
in  English  during  the  autumn  season  at  the 
| London  Opera  House.  But  there  may  not  1 
! be  an  autumn  season.  It  is  quite  on  the 
cards  that  the  stage  of  the  London  Opera 
House  will  never  see  grand  opera  after  the 
present  season  comes  to  an  end,  except 
perhaps  as  a “ turn  ” in  a variety  pro- 
gramme. As  to  that,  Mr.  Hammerstein 
would  only  say  that  his  plans  were  “ quite 
unsettled,”  anil  the  future  “problematical.” 

“ It  is  a question  whether  I should  stay 
here  and  prosecute  this  great  national  in- 
stitution for  the  honour  of  it.  or  go  back  to 
New  York  and  prosecute  it  for  the  profit 
of  it.” 

Should  he  decide  to  shake  the  dust  of 
London  from  his  feet  and  let  the  handsome 
house  in  Kingsway  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a tenant.  The  difficulty  rather 
will  be  to  choose  one  from  the  number  of 
offers  which  have  been  made.  Snectacle, 
variety  performances,  concerts  are  some  of 
the  uses  which  have  been  suggested  to  which 
the  house  should  be  put. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  is  still  convinced  that 
grand  opera  can  be  done  in  London,  given 
adequate  support.  “England  is  ripe  for 
grand  opera,”  is  his  summing  up  of  the 
situation,  and  he  mentions  how  oil  the  last 
night  of  the  season  at  cheap  prices  the 
takings  amounted  to  £i.000. 

It  will  be  a regret  to  him  to  disband  his 
chorus  and  his  orchestra — should  it  come 
to  that-.  " I have  never  had  a finer  chorus 
than  mv  ‘All  British  chorus’  at  the  Opera 
House.”  he  remarks.  “English  material  is 
excellent,  and  only  wants  training.” 

ENGLISH  OPERA  AGAMmuu. 

, o 

MR.  H AalMERSTEI N ’ S DOUBTS  OF 
ANOTHER  SEASON. 


Marcello.  After  the  opera  Mile.  Rosina  Galli,  a 
premiere  danseuse  of  the  Milanese  school,  who  lias 
already  won  a great  reputation  at  La  Scala,  made  her 
first  appearance  in  a series  of  three  dances,  arranged  for 
her  and  the  Covent  Garden  corps  de  ballet  by  M. 
Ambrosiny.  This  divertissement  (in  which,  as  it  was, 
the  dances  on  the  programme  were  reduced  from  four 
to  three)  was  so  brief  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  get 
a comprehensive  view  of  the  new  dancer’s  abilities, 


. .„  „„„„  alIB  and  it-  seemed  a pity  that  the  entertainment  was  so 

tered  into  tho  fun  of  the  merry  musical  comedy  rigorously  curtailed,  for  it  was  by  no  means  a late  hour 

in which  life  seems  all  love,  intrigue,  pretty 


If  I am  here  another  season,  and  that  is 
still  very  doubtful,  I will  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  grand  opera  in  English.” 

Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein  accepted  Mr. 
Josef  Holbrooke’s  statement  in  the  inter- 
view in  yesterday’s  Daily  Mail,  adding:  “ I 
believe  that  the  future  of  grand  opera  in 
London  is  with  opera  at  theatre  prices  and 
opera  in  English. 

“ But  who  is  to  give  them  ? The  difficul- 
ties are  tremendous.  You  must  first  find 
the  Engbsh  opera  sdug-ere.  Though  English 
is  a most  beautiful  language  to  sing,  many 
of  your  finest  singers  have  been  ruined  for 
grand  opera  by  the  concert-platform. 

“ Again,  the  production  of  a new  English 
opera  would  cist.  .between  ,£5,000  and 
£10,000.  I cannot  gamble  such  an  enotr- 
m vs  amount  on  tlfd’opinion  of  the  critics. 
If  they  are  divided,  or  pronounce  the  new 
opera  a failure,  my  investment  has  gone.  If 
they  are  unanimous  in  its  praise  you  can 
vive  a wo-rk  of  tlhat  kind  only  6ix  times  in 
the  course  of  a season,  because  you  have  not 
a sufficiently  large  number  of,  opera-goers  to 
‘ patronise  ’ grand  opera.  Even  the_  forth- 
coming production  of  Mr.  Holbrooke  s The 
Children  of  Don’  would  have  been  impos- 
sible had  it  not  been  that  the  librettist 
(Lord  Howard  de  Walden)  was  in  a position 
to  give  me  very  material  assistance  in  pre- 
senting it  to  th-e  public. 

“donating”  grand  opera. 

“ As  to  the  nest  season,  1 cannot  tell 
what  I siha.ll  do.  I am  very  doubtful  if  I 
'shall  continue  at  the  London  Opera  House, 
though  1 have  sunk  £200,000  in  it.  Holy 
last  week  an  American  syndicate  told  me 
I that  £200.000  was  waiting  for  me  in  New 
York,  where  I still  own  the  Manhattan 
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Opera  House.  And  here  in  London  i am 
'donating  ’ grand  opera.  Still,  it  is  true 
that  nobody  a s’ged  me  to  ocme  here. 

“I  venture  :o  make  a suggestion  for 
those  who  wish  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  British  opera,  though  1 may  be 
called  a ' buttcr-in.’  Let  the  wealthy  music- 
lovers  form  themselves  into  a committee  to 
receive  and  judge  the  works  of  English  com- 
po  ers  and  librettists.  Then  let  them 
oome  to  me,  or  ary  other  director  of  grand 
opera,  and  say,  ‘Here  is  a work  of  genius. 
We  will  back  our  opi  liens  by  guaranteeing 
£1,000  or  £2.000  towards  the  cost  of  its 
production.’  But  do  not  ask  me  to  play 
what  is  practically  a game  of  faro  with  enor- 
mous stakes,  unsupported  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  wealthy  music-lover." 


ROYAL  OPERA. 


\K' 

Gilda  ..  ...  pi.  Mile.  LYDIA  JjIPKOWSKA 

Maddalena  . . \ Mile.  Elvira  Leveroni 

II  Duca  . . y . . Mr.  John  McCormack 

Sparafucile  . \ . . . . Signor  Vanni  M.vrcoux 

Rigoletto  . . . . . . M.  Dinh  Gilly 

Conductor — Signor  Ettoke  Pakizza. 


RIGOLETTO.” 

Music  by  G.  Verdi. 

Mile.  Lydia  Lipkowsica 
veroni 


Probably  there  is  no  opera  which  is  such  an  extra- 
ordinary blend  of  vulgarity  and  genius  as  RigoMlo. 
’ Contrast  the  blatant  commonplace  of  the  first  scene 

• with  the  bultoon's  declamation  in  the  second  and  the 
« touching  duct  which  follows  it  ; consider  the 
I barrel-organ  nonsense  sung  by  the  male  chorus 
B at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  which  is 
| immediately  succeeded  by  the  splendid  scene 
I between  Rigoletto  and  the  courtiers . In  the 
I last  act  again,  amidst  so  much  that  is  ordinary, 
' wc  come  across  the  quartet,  which  for  beauty'  and 

* dramatic  characterization  alike  surpasses  almost  all 
1 existing  specimens  of  operatic  concerted  music. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  character  of  Rigoletto 
i which  inspired  the  composer  to  an  effort  far  in 
■ advance  of  the  stage  of  musical  development  at 
> which  he  then  stood.  Whenever  he  loaves  the  stage 
1 the  music  lapses  at  once  and  never  recovers  till 
, he  comes  back.  It  is  a pity  that  Covent 
I Garden  does  not  let  us  hear  the  whole 
ij  of  his  music  by  restoring  his  beautiful  duet  with 
I Gilda  at  the  end  of  the  opera.  This  would  have  the 
|l  additional  advantage  of  doing  away  with  the  print 
| cushion  which  serves  to  represent  Gilda’s  corpse,  and 
| the  sack  containing  it.  Miss  Lvne  might  succeed  in 
I curling  herself  up  inside  it  , but  it  is  quite  inadequate 
to  the  more  substantial  ladies  who  die  at  Covent 
Garden.  The  duet  apparently  has  been  removed 
by  the  same  distorted  idea  of  dramatic  propriety  as 
I removes  the  finale  of  Don  Gi'~vanvi.  It  is  forgotten 
1 that,  by  a universal  convention,  hcroe-s  and  heroines, 
even  when  they  have  been  suffocated,  always  have 
enough  breath  left  to  say  good-bye  to  their  relatives. 
M.  Gilly  took  the  part  of  the  buffoon  last  night  for  the 
first  time  this  season.  Since  Maurel  was  at  his  best 
we  have  probably  seen  no  more  satisfactory  represen- 
tative of  the  character  in  London.  He  was  unfortu- 
nately suffering  from  a cold,  which  was  particularly 
perceptible  in  “ Veglia,  o donna,”  but  in  the  more 
declamatory  portions  he  was  splendid.  Mile.  Lip- 
kowska  and  Mr.  McCormack  do  not  make  us  forget 
some  of  their  predecessors.  The  former  is  a charm- 
ingly girlish  Gilda  and  sings  attractively,  though  there 
was  some  uncertainty  in  “ Caro  Lome.”  The  latter 
is  not  a particularly  dashing  Duke,  and  does  not 
throw  off  his  two  impudent  songs  as  a Southern-bom 
singer  does,  but  he,  too,  has  the  advantage  of  youth. 
M.  Marcoux's  Sparafucile  is  much  more  genuinely 
villainous  than  his  Scarpia,  and  Mile.  Leveroni’s 
Maddalena  satisfactorily  completed  the  quintet. 

“JEWELS  OFTHE  MADONNA.”! 


j Only  a few  days  ago  it  was  stated  that  the 
Royal  Opera  Syndicate,  Covent  Garden,  like 
■ many  humbler  citizens,  were  not  allowed  to  <'o 
[free  from  the  effects  of  the  strike.  In  the 
J matter  of  the  wardrobe,  for  example,  much  oi 
1/ it  that  was  in  the  making  for  the  production 
[of  “ The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna,”  had  to  he 
I completed  in  Paris,  owing  to  the  strike  of  the 
■(tailors  over  here.  But  matters  went  farther 
| when,  at  the  dress-rehearsal  of  the  same  opera  I 
Jin  Covent  Garden  yesterday,  the  splendid  pr-v 
1 cession  of  the  Madonna  in  the  opening  act  was 
(comparatively  ruined  by— the  strike! 

J:  In  other  words,  there  is,  or  should  he,  a verv ' 

llarge  crowd  upon  the  stage.  This  crowd  ih- 
icludes,  normally,  a collection  of  soldiers  from 
[metropolitan  garrisons,  who  act  as  “supers.  ’ 

| Now,  owing  to  the  strike,  all  these  super-sol- 
[diers,  to  a number  between  100  and  200.  werej 
f yesterday  confined  to  barracks.  It  is  a curious 
land  interesting  state  of  affairs,  and,  no  doubt  ! 
will  be  “all  right”  on  Thursdav.  For  tue 
first  performance  of  Wolf  Ferfari’s  opera 
; almost  every  reserved  seat  m the  Opera  House  i 
L:-  sold. 

THE  JEWELS. 


A RAMBLE. 

By  ROBIN  H.  LE.GGE. 

vent  Garden  is  looming  rather  large  in  the 


public  eye  to-day , and  not  only  because  ol  the  strike. 
Aa  a matter  of  fact,  one  ©fleet  of  the  conditions  of 
voluntary  ihlonetss  outside  was  to  emphasise  the 
energetic  action  of  others  in  a very  exotic  quarter  of 
Covent  Garden.  I need  hardly  point  out,  I think, 
that  in  this  reference  is  made  to  the  Royal  Opera. 
Round  three  of  its  sides  yesterday  afternoon  there 
reigned  comparative  quiet.  iDside  all  was  bustle, 
with  no  confusion,  when  ^1  entered  to  take  a first 
glance  at  the  preparations  that  are  being  made  for 
the  production,  on  Thursday  next,  of  WoU-Ferran’s 
much-talked  of  opera, "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna." 
A complete  account  of  the  “ plot  ” of  this  very 
interesting  opera  was  given  in  The  Daily  Telegraph 
several  weeks  ago,  and  it  is  none  of  my  purpose  to 
offer  another  detailed  description.  I turned  m tc 
Covent  Garden  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  for 
myself  as  much  as  1 could  see  that  was  not  visible  in 
the  pianoforte  eoore,  or  in  the  libretto,  which,  by 
the  bve,  has  been  admirably  and  lucidly  translated  by 
i Mr.  Claude  Avelmg  lor  the  benefit  ol  those  who  can- 
not understand  the  Italian  version  of  Messrs.  Zan- 
garini  and  GoliscianL  And,  incidentally,  I saw  a 
good  deal. 

First,  Mr.  Harry  Brooke,  the  so-oaJled  “ scene- 
painter,”  who  is  much  more,  in  that  he  is  a true 
artist,  Showed  me  his  sketches  for  the  scenes  of 
the  three  acts.  The  first  depicts  an  open  square 
by  the  sea — corner  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The 
boats,  too,  I saw,  which  bring  cheery,  happy  pas- 
sengers to  the  celebration  of  the  festival  in  honour 
of  the  Madonna.  This,  if  I am  not  in  error,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  biggest  ” set  ” ever  made  at  Covent 
Garden,  even  odd  inches  that  are  often  despised 
and  disregarded  being  called  into  requisition.  And 
on  the  mast  was  fixed  the  statue  of  the  Madonna,  so 
familiar  to  those  who  have  ever  witnessed  one  of 
the  * r rivals.  An  effect  that  is  almost  bewilder- 
ing is  that  of  the  houses  at  all  angles,  and  the 
streets  at  more,  so  to  speak.  But,  nevertheless, 
and  in  spite  of  the  skill  and  oharm  of  the  stage 
picture  of  the  second  act,  I give  my  vote  for  Act 
3.  Mind  you,  I saw  only  the  sketch,  drawn  to 
scale,  of  course,  and  set  out  in  form  precisely  as  it 
will  be  seen  on  Thursday.  This  is  not  only  a dis- 
tinguished drawing,  it  is  also  a superb  piece  of  com- 
position, with  its  winding  street  coming  from  the 
town  to  the  secret  meeting-place  of  the  Oamorra. 
It  should  appear  beautiful  as  the  early  morning  sun 
breaks  through  the  gloom  of  night,  and  sheds  its 
radiance  on  the  underground  hiding-place  of  the 
Camomsts* 

TOKENS  OP  FESTIVAL. 

But  in  addition  to  all  this,  these  sketches,  draw- 
ings, fresooes  of  the  Madonna — under  one  of  which 
Gennaro,  the  heart-broken  lover,  does  himself  to 
death — in  addition  I saw  baskets  of  fruit  that  might 
have  come  from  a greater  “ market”  than  Naples 
— from  Covent  Garden  Market  itself!  I refrain 
| from  attempting  to  give  names  to  the  piles  of  fruit 
I in  the  wonderful  baskets,  nor  must  I be  asked  to 
[ define  tho  nature  of  the  liquids  contained  in  hun- 
- dreds  of  wonderful  gloss  bottles  that  are  appa- 
rently inseparable  from  any  public  festival.  A 
two-year-old  child  would  have  loved  various 
“ woolly  lambs  ” that  I suppose  squeaked  if  com- 
pressed— I dared  not  try  the  experiment,  there  were 
too  many  stage  managers  about.  And  there  were 
bambinos  galore,  and  toy  balloons,  such  as  one  may 
see  any  day  not  nearer  Naples  than  the  Albert  Gate, 
where  for  years  an  ancient  vendor  has  stood  during 
the  summer  months.  Further,  there  were  the  most 
fearful  and  wonderful  instruments — whether  of  tor- 
ture or  of  music  Mr.  Cornell!  did  not  tell  me.  He 
did  say  they  were  knowD  as  Cacavelle.  They  looked 
like  toy  drums  with  a bamboo  stick  thrust  through 
them,  which,  when  worked  in  a particular  manner, 
drew  from  the  drum — here  not  an  instrument  of 
percussion — a weird  and  wonderful  note.  I have 
heard  something  like  it  done  with  a billiard  cue 
drawn  through  a couple  of  lingers,  but  the  drum- 
like  concern  was  superior  in  vibratory  tone. 

On  the  stage  are  to  be  beard — perhaps  also  seem, 

I do  not  know — instruments  bearing  such  wondrous 
titles  as  Zerre-Zerre,  Sciefcta-vajasse  and  Putipu, 
and  “ Thunder  ” and  “ Wind.”  In  the  orchestra  a 
Glockenspiel,  a Celesta,  and  a Xylophone  are  to  be 
heard  with  a full  collection  of  instruments  known 
as  the  modern  orchestra. 

TOY  TRUMPETS  AND  CIGARETTES. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  explain  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  other  “ properties.”  What,  for 
example,  is  a “ comb  to  comb  ”?  The  more  swagger 
Camorristi  are  to  be  provided  with  six  walking-sticks, 
three  mandolines,  one  Italian  concertina,  and  two 
guitars;  the  children  of  the  ballet  have  toy  trumpets, 
rattles,  and— happy  boy6  ! — cigarettes ! There  are 
huge  wax  candles  for  the  members  of  various  con- 
fraternities; tumblers  are  ordered  to  be  “very! 
common  ” in  the  Inn ; an  umbrella  on  a chair  is 
(apparently)  aD  integral  part  of  the  scene  in  the 
Square,  with  a pouncer-box  (what  is  that  ?),  four  I 
little  lambs  (1  think  these  are  what  are  referred  to  j 
above),  a green  umbrella  for  a monk,  a flute  for  a j 
blind  man,  and— most  wonderful  of  all — “ one  bottle  ■ 
of  wine  ordered  from  Naples  ” (local  colour,  with  a 
vengeance!).  The  mechanical  piano  is  now  pro- 
moted to  grand  opera  standard,  for  I see  one  among 
I the  properties. 

But  seriously — if  one  may  be  serious  at  holiday- 
time— it  really  seems  that  Mr.  Fernand  Almanz  has 
made  every  effort  to  surpass  himself  in  his  mastery 
of  the  mise-en-6cfene.  Whether  or  not  he  witnessed 
the  production  of  “ The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna  ” in 
Berlin  last  December  I know  not.  But  his  success 
is  said  to  have  been  emphatic  with  the  opera  ij 
Chicago  and  New  York,  and  I was  told  surrep- 
; titiously  by  one  who  had  witnessed  the  production 
in  the  U.S.A.  that  Covent  Garden’s  stagery  is  greatly 
\ superior, 


iebyejlspokeof strikes  at  the  beginning  of 
this  ramble.  Covent  Garden  have  not  gone  un- 
scathed from  the  tailors’  strike,  for  many  of  the 
garments,  designed  in  London,  had  to  be  “ com- 
pleted ’ in  Paris,  in  order  that  the  opera  might  be 
brought  forward  as  promised. 

A word  about  the  cast.  Mr.  Sammarco  and 
Madame  Berat,  as  Rafaele  and  Carmela,  are  to  play 
roles  already  played  by  them  in  America;  but- 
Madame  Edvina  as  Maliella,  the  heroine,  as  it  were, 
and  Mr.  Martinelli,  as  the  unhappy  Gennaro,  ar^ 
f,eW’  „The  dances  in  th<?  last  act  will  be  danced  by1 
Miss  Rosina  Galli,  a Milanese  of  good  repute  for  bet 
skill  in  the  art,  and  Mr.  Campanini  will  conduct,  as 
in  America. 


NEW  OPERA  It  i 


RELIGIOUS  PROCESSIONS 
AND  DANCING  REVELS. 


'“JEWELS  OF  THE 
MADONNA/’ 


M.  WOLF-FERliARI  LEAPS 
INTO  FAME. 


Such  a brilliant  opera  as  “ The  Jewels  of 
the  Madonna,”  which  was  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  last  night,  w ins  its  composer, 
Ermano  Woli-Ferrari,  a place  in  the  very 
6mall  company  of  successful  operatic  com- 
posers of  to-day. 

The  best  operatic  writer  is  not  always  ‘ho 
greatest  composer  (in  a purely  musical 
sense),  and,  without  saying  that  riignor 
Wolf-Ferrari  is  a great  musical  genius,  cue 
recognises  that  he  has  the  real  gifts  for  writ- 
ing operatic  music,  the  power  to  paint  scenes 
aud  characters  in  tones,  which  is  even  mere 
important  — speaking  operatlcally  — khan 
actual  originality  of  musical  idiom. 

It  is  in  no  sense  a disparagement  r f the 
many  beautiful  and  original  things  in  the 
opera  to  say  that  the  charm  and  success  of 
” The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna”  are  largely 
due  to  the  composer  s genius  for,effect.  liis 
music  is  always  essentially  dramatic,  and 
it  has  characterisation  and  “ atmosphere.” 
From  beginning  to  end  one  Ls  captivated  by 
its  vivid  and  brilliant  colouring,  its  cle.er 
contrasts,  aud  the  vitality  of  it  all. 

I “ The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna”  is  an  essen- 
tially Southern  opera,  full  of  warmth  tod 
sunshine,  and  clever  local  colour.  But  l is 
never  crude,  like  so  much  of  the  modern 
Italian  opera,  and  there  arc  often  to  be 
noticed  more  subtle  methods  which  are 
characteristic  of  Teutonic  composers. 

Like  Puccini,  ( harpentier,  and  other 
moderns.  Wolf- Ferrari  works  with  a crowded 
canvas.  The  elements  of  the.  story  are  simple 
enough,  but  there  is  a wealth  of  picturesque 
incident  as  a frame  to  the  tragic  picture  of 
the  rivalry  of  Gennaro,  the  homely  black- 
smith,’and  Rafaele,  the  swaggeriug  Camor- 
rist,  for  Maliela,  the  fickle,  passionate,  ‘-..ar- 
mor-like heroine.  Of  course,  sho  prefers 
Rafaele,  and  taunts  Gennaro  by  repeating 
to  him  an  idle  boast  of  Rafaele,  who  had 
declared  that  ho  would  steal  the  very  jewels 
of  the  Madonna  (or  her. 

Gennaro,  in  his  anguish,  steals  the  jewels, 
and  gives  them  to  Maliela,  who,  fascinated, 
yields  to  him.  Presently,  she  goes,  „rt!l  , 
wearing  the  jewel-,  horrified,  to  the  CT.mor- 
rist  don,  to  tell  Rafaele.  'The  latter  aud 
his  companions,  aghast  at  the  sacrilege,  cast 
Maliela  out  (she  drowns  herself),  and  frag 
in  Gennaro  to  their  cellar.  They  leave  him 
there,  and  with  a last  prayer  to  the  Virgin 
for  forgiveness,  he  stabs  liimseif. 

THE  HEROINE  APPEARS. 

This,  then,  is  the  story,  in  a setting  of 
street  scenes,  religious  professions,  sere- 
nades and  dancing  revels.  How  cleverly  the 
composer  has  worked  it  all  out  in  his  music, 
one  docs  not  perhaps  real  : at  first,  so  • kil- 
fully  i»  everything  done. 

Ai  t I.  opens  with  the  busy  holiday  scenes 
in  the  square  by  tho  sea,  in  Naples,  r he  re 
the  lestal  procession  of  the  Virgin  is  about 
-to  pas-.  '1  be  music  begins  ai.  on  e i.H 
brilliant  ef'ji  ' -,  choru-  work  of  polyphonic 
design,  with  dialogue  from  s'  eel.  characters 
cleverly  worked  in.  This  is  soon  contrasted 
with  the  religious  processional  music 

1 h-r.  second  act  Contains  some  of  the.  finest 
music  of  the  opera.  It  takes  place  in  Gen- 
ii aro's  garden— for  Maliela  is  living  under 
the  protection  of  his  mother.  Ih  phrases  of 
great  eloquence  aud  beauty,  Gennaro  pleads 
bis  cause,  and  Maliela  joins  in.  with  words 
of  rejection,  the  duet  being  a fine  dramatic 
piece  of  writing.  Gennaro  hears  of  Rafaele's 
boast  about  the  jewels,  and  there  i6  a won- 
derful little  orchestral  interlude,  expressing 
bis  mental  conflict,  as  he  decides  to  steal 
them. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  emotional  scene 
cornea  the  boisterous  music  with  which 
Rafaele  and  his  followers  serenade  Maliela.  J 


< 


riTe  liitjrr  tonifr,  (<  tlio  guto  to  meet  afacU', 

who  makes  love  in  phrases  which  skilfully 
contrast  with  thote  uttered  . evionsly  by 
Gennaro.  After  a line  duct,  Rafaele  departs 
and  Gennaro  returns  with  the  jewels,  which 
I rdali  -la,  % ailed,  accepts. 

Musically,  one  feels  the  end  of  this  set 
|to  he  a ’iltto  weak,  for  Maliela  sings  some 
(“static  phrases  of  a send -religious  nature 
(and  not  very  interesting  at  that),  as  she 
yields  to  Gennaro. 

CAMORRIST  REVELS. 

Act  3 opens  with  a scene  of  the  greatest 
brilliance,  the  dancing  revels  in  the  Cam  or 
rists’  haunt.  The  music  is  irresistible  in  1 
its  gaiety  and  rhythmic  swing,  and  the 
climax  is  reached  with  a Neapolitan  taran- 
tella, begun  by  a solo  dancer,  all  eventually 
joining  in. 

Tlie  tragedy  reappears  with  the  entrance  t 
of  the  dishevelled  Maliela,  who  tells  the  | 
I I crowd  the  story  of  Gennaro ’s  stealing  of 
the  jewels  and  his  betrayal  of  her. 

Gennaro  is  found  and  dragged  in,  but  the 
Camorrists,  awed  by  the  sacrilege,  are  even 
afraid  to  hill  him.  Left  to  himself,  he 
kneels  to  a picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  sings 
a prayer  for  forgiveness,  which  is  a master- 
piece,” of  pathetic,  poignant  feeling.  It  is 
based  upon  a haunting  little  theme  of  four 
notes.  With  this  last  solo  of  Gennaro  a 
wonderfully  effective  close  to  the  opera  :s 
uade. 

It  is  not  easy  to  sum  up  the  exact  value 
if  Wolf- Ferrari ’s  music:  while  oue  feels 
hat  bis  musical  idiom  i6  not  always  his  own, 

• et  there  is  always  personality  in  it,  the 
netbod  being  quite  individual.  Occasion 
ally  a few  influences  of  other  composers — 
Wagner,  Strauss,  and  Puccini — may  be  de- 
tected ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  new  harmonic  and  melodic  ideas  m 
the  music. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  sure- 
ness  and  certainty  of  effect,  which  one  can 
hardly  And  in  most  operas  written  by  com- 
posers at  the  same  age — -for  Signor  Wolf- 
Ferrari  is  still  a young  man  in  the  “early 
thirties.” 

The  orchestration,  too,  is  very  clever,  the 
various  “extra”  instruments,  on  the  6tago 
and  iu  the  orchestra,  being  handled  with 
groat  skill.  The  use  of  the  mandolins  and 
guitars  is  especially  effective  in  giving  local 
colour. 

CONDUCTOR’S  SUCCESS. 

The  production  and  performance  of  the 
opera  last  night  reflect  the  greatest  credit 
on  the  Covent  Garden  management. 
Scenery,  costumes,  and  properties  had  been 
prepared  with  a lavish  hand,  and  the  stage 
pictures  were  alwajs  striking  and  brilliant, 
while  the  difficult  ensembles  were  admirably 
handled.  The  crowds  were  wonderful. 

To  Signor  Campanini,  too,  .belongs  a large 
share  of  the  praise,  for  his  task  in  conduct- 
ing was  no  light  one,  with  stage  instru- 
ments,  difficult  choruses,  aud  other  compli- 
cations in  the  music.  Everything  went  ad- 
mirably, however,  the  orchestra  playing  ex- 
cellently. and  the  chorus  singing  brightly 
5 and  acting  vivaciously. 

As  the  heroine  Maliela,  Mme.  Ed  vim* 
gave  a clever  performance,  singing  arid 
J acting  in  finished  style.  One  felt,  however, 

II  that  the  role  required  more  temperament 
1 than  she  was  able  to  give  it  for  its  due  ex- 
1 press  ion. 

Signor  Martinelli,  as  Gennaro,  sang  very 
| finely,  especially  in  his  scene  with  Maliela 
* m the  second  act ; and  his  prayer  to  the 
I Virgin  (at  the  end)  was  a most  exquisite 
and  pathetic  piece  of  work.  Signor  Sam- 
mareo — whose  “make-up”  was  delightful — 
[gave  an  exceedingly  clever  character  study 
lot  Rafaele,  admirable  alike  in  its  clever 
I touches  iu  acting,  and  fine  virile  style  of 
Isingiug. 

I Mine.  Berat,  as  Gennaro’s  mother,  Car- 
mela,  also  gave  a clever  performance,  the 
ivory  numerous  small  roles  also  being  cxc-el 
jlently  filled,  Mile.  G alii  dancing  charmingly 
fin  the  last  act.  H.  C. 


immense  audience  were  Princess  C7BWXC58Q 
Schleswip-Holstoiu  rand  Princess  Victoria  o. 

Schleswig-Holstein  and  suite. 

Soino  time  ago,  in  dealing  with  the  story  upoi 
which  Wolf-Ferrari  has  based  his  Libretto,  it  wa 
! pointed  out  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  that,  thoug) 
the  so-called  legend  is  said  to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  rj 
exist®  in  Mexico  and  in  California.  But  it  is  no; 
necessarily  a legend  at  all,  but  a piece  of  real  hi6toryi 
Only  a week  or  two  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  : 
tragedy  in  real  life,  the  tragedy  of  a monk  who  ha, 
fallen  from  grace,  and  had  purloined  the  jewels  o 
the  Madonna  in  his  confraternity’s  chapel  all  fo 
the  love  of  a lady,  and  of  his  end.  In  essentials  thi 
is  the  story  of  the  new  opera.  The  main  different 
is  that  here  Gennaro  and  Rafaele,  the  ono 
superior  kind  of  blacksmith,  the  other  the  chief  < 
the  Camorra,  are  captivated  by  the  same  gii 
Maliella  by  name,  a foundling.  The  Camorrist  pr- 
iests that  his  love  is  so  great  that  he  would  eve 
steal  the  jewels  of  the  Madonna  for  her  sake.  T1 
blacksmith  actually  does  steal  them.  Tbereupi 
Fate  pursues  him  to  the  death.  He,  overcome  1 
remorse,  stabs  himself  at  the  foot  of  a fresco  of  tl 
Madonna.  She,  likewise  distraught,  rushes  to  ei 
her  life  in  the  sea,  Rafaele’s  love  for  her  havii 
turned  to  loathing  when  he  hears  that  she  has  act 
ally  worn  the  jewels. 

In  the  first  act  all  is  splendid  bustle  in  the  litt 
square  by  the  sea  because  of  the  Festival  of  t 
Madonna.  Here  we  are  introduced  to  practica 
all  of  the  dramatis  personas.  To  Maliella,  the  im 
cent  young  girl,  who,  like  Louise,  is  thirsting  ’ 
the  wider  life  than  she  can  find  in  her  adopt 
mother’s  somewhat  glum  surroundings;  to  G-ennai 
a somewhat  gloomy  and  very  “ good  ” young  ma 
who  adores  her,  and  is  for  ever  warning  her  ay  air 
the  evils  of  the  outer  world ; to  Rafaele,  the  p 
turesque,  swaggering  Camorrist;  to  Carmela,  Gej 
naro's  mother;  to  Biaso,  a fussy  scribe;  and  to  < 
the  rest  of  them,  save  the  charming  little  dance 
who  puts  in  an  appearance  first  only  in  the  last  a< 

A MAGNIFICENT  SCENE. 

The  garden  of  Carmela’s  house  is  the  scene  i 
I the  second  act,  and  a very  pretty  scene  it  is.  He: 
j the  real  tragedy  begins,  for  it  is  here  that  Gennar 
after  a stormy  interview  with  Maliella,  goes  off  1 
] steal  the  jewels,  and  it  is  here  that  he  brings  the 
! to  her,  to  her  undoing.  The  third  and  last  a 
takes  place  in  the  haunts  of  the  Camorra— a seer 
which  for  beauty  of  design  and  power  of  executic 
has  not  been  surpassed,  and  rarely  equalled  in  opet 
in  London  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Harry  Brook 
moving  with  the  times,  has  quite  surpassed  hlmsel 
This  last  scene,  with  its  bustling  Camorrists  in  cc 
tumes  of  every  variety  of  colour,  its  giddy  dan. 
(so  cleverly  “ led  ” by  Miss  Rosina  Galli,  of  who 
we  spoke  in  terms  of  praise  a few  days  ago),  i 
hideous  tragedy  of  passion  and  remorse,  and  i 
final  peace— at  what  a price !— is  a thing  of  su  j 
prising  beauty  and  of  unforgettable  brilliance 
effect.  The  climax  on  the  stage,  as  in  the  orchestr 
is  superb. 

Strictly,  probably,  “ The  Jewels”  is  to  be  regard,  i 
as  music  drama  rather  than  as  opera  pure  and  simpl 
But  the  matter  is  a small  one.  It  is  more  interes 
ing  to  note  how  this  composer,  so  little  known  her 
has  treated  a subject,  so  entirely  different  from  thi 
of  his  earlier  opera,  “ The  Secret  of  Suzanne,”  whi. 
was  successful  last  year.  As  in  his  earlier  wor! 
so  here  Wolf-Ferrari  shows  that  he  knows  tb 
operatic  literature  from  Strauss  upwards  or  dowi 
wards,  according  to  taste.  He  is  at  his  best,  an 
that  is  very  good,  indeed,  in  the  great  ensemibl. 
as  of  the  procession  in  the  first  act,  and  in  tl) 
Camorra  scene  in  the  last  act.  There  may  be  n 
note  of  striking  originality  in  the  score,  but  v. 
take  leave  to  doubt  if  the  majority  of  his  hearei 
- would  not  infinitely  prefer  the  fascinating  chari 
and  grace  of  the  Intermezzo  which  precedes  ti 
last  act — another  example  of  the  eternal  valsel- 
,to  all  or  most  of  the  so-called  -originality  of  the  com 
.posers  who  seek  for  originality  without  finding  i 
(Wolf-Ferrari  has,  in  po.nt  of  fact,  assimilate 
that  which  his  predecessors  have  accomplished  (; 
(did  most  of  his  illustrious  predecessors  themselves 
and  what  he  has  evolved  from  this  is  well  worth  tl 
hearing  for  its  perpetual  tunefulness,  the  compose! 
j command  of  great  forces,  as  in  the  ensembles  me 
tioned,  and  for  the  inestimable  fact  that  nowhe: 

|j  THE  JEWELS  OP  THE  MADONNA.  throughout  the  entire  opera  does  one  single  poii 
______  " ’ fail  of  effect.  In  a word,  “The  Jewels  of  tL 

. Madonna”  is  an  extremely  well-fashioned  open 

SUPERB  PRODUCTION.  That  it  will  hold  its  place  in  the  repertory  for  man 

— a long  day  we  have  no  doubt  whatever.  It  appea 

It  is  many  a long  day  since  the  Royal  Opera  Syndi-  i by  its  comparative  simplicity,  its  humaneness,  an 
| cate  have  shown  their  patrons  an  opera  to  such  1 b?  its  directness,  and  though  it  makes  considerab) 

Vi  *■  a A . i 1,  „ ~ TY.l-i/-.  Loire  wiowf  in  lfo  n/cin4rnr,7Tit» 


of  demeanour  once' she  hS.TYealised  that  the  world  is 
not  confined  within  the  walls  of  Carmela’e  garden 
or  the  growth  of  her  dramatic  power  as  the  story 
unfolds  itself.  Moreover,  the  singing  was  always 
good,  and  often  beautiful,  in  the  lyric  phrases  especi- 
ally. Madame  Berat  as  Carmela  and  Mr.  Sammarco 
as  Rafaele,  in  a marvellous  costume  of  white 
flannel  striped  with  pale  blue,  and  wearing  a straw 
hat  with  a ribbon  of  fearsome-patterned  green 
repeated  representations  that  they  have  already 
given  famously  in  America.  Both  were  quite  ad- 
mirable in  their  widely  differing  ways. 

Mr.  Martir  elli  bad  studied  the  part  of  Gennaro  ex 
pressly  for  this  production.  And  a very  difficult  and 
dramatically  not  very  grateful  part  it  is.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  operatic  tenor  is  not  the  hero.  Here 
he  plays  a role  on  which  all  turns,  but  it  is  not 
heroic.  Mr.  Martinelli,  however,  was  appropriately 
sad ; he  showed  considerably  more  dramatic  power 
than  hitherto  in  the  ghastly  scene  of  his  death— the 
wonderful  climax  to  the  opera,  where  he  is  alone  in 
the  Camort^ts),  dejO-  .and  dieq, 
mandolines  sounds  from  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Zucchi, 
as  the  Scribe,  and  a great  many  others,  including 
the  unusually  vivacious  chorus,  deserve  great  praise^ 
as  do  the  dancers,  Miss  Galli  and  Mr.  Ambrosiny 
who  are  quite  delightful  in  the  third  act,  where  the^ 
dance  is  an  integral  part  of  the  opera,  and  not  a 
mere  empty  ballet  dragged  in  a propos  de  bottes.  _ 
Mr.  Campanini  conducted,  and  fully  shared  in  the^ 
tremendous  enthusiasm  of  a huge  and  thoroughly 
appreciative  house.  All  concerned  were  called  and 
recalled  numberless  times  at  the  fall  of  each  curtain. 
It  really  was  a memorable  night  in  the  history  of 
the  syndicate,  so  much  so  that  one  can  but  hope 
that  attention  will  now  be  turned  to  other  operas 
from  the  same  pen  that  have  been  much  given  in 
other  countries.  Wolf-Ferrari  is  surely  a composer 
to-day  who  counts,  tor  his  muse  is  essentially  operatic. 
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advantage  as  they  showed  Wolf-Ferrari’s  much- 
tatked-of  Neapolitan  work,  “The  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna  (otherwise  “ I Gioielli  della  Madonna  ”) 
at  Covent  Garden  last  night.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  Syndicate  is  to  blame.  The  fact  is 
that  few  modem  operas  of  the  moment  lend  them- 
selves so  well  as  this  to  a great  scenic  display.  No  ij 
doubt  whatever  this  composer,  so  little  known  here,  f 
has  made  a home  in  London  for  his  work,  for  what- ' 
ever  may  be  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the ! 
musie  there  are  none  in  the  matter  of  the 
stagery.  Moreover,  Wolf-Ferrari  has  a happy 
Iknack  of  obtaining  interesting  subjects  for 
operas,  and  these  he  lays  out  himself  to 
advantage.  If  one  adds  that  “ The  Jewels 
cleverly  cast,  it  is  cot  surprising  that 


his 
great 
was  very 
its 


production  last  night  it  gave  every  indication  of 
hav  ing  come  to  stay.  The  house  was  sold  out  to  its 
last  seat,  and  only  those  have  seen  a similar  success 
who  were  present  at  the  production  here  of  “Madams 
Butterfly  ” or  “ La  Boh&me,”  or  perhaps  “ La 
Tosca  ” when  Ternina  played  the  title-role.  In  thi 


demands  on  those  who  take  part  in  its  performano 
yet  there  has  never  been  a time  when  there  was  le: 
of  a dearth  of  competent  artists. 

No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  picking  oi 
the  plums  from  a score  so  rich  in  them.  That  th 
Intermezzo  referred  to  and  that  between  Acts  1 an 
2 will  be  added  at  once  to  the  “ popular  ” repertor 
of  the  conoert-room  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Th 
Prayer  of  Gennaro,  the  scena  “ Non  si  Vuole, 
Maliella’s  song  “ Endringhete,”  Rafaele’s  love-eon 
about  cold  steel  for  kisses,  and  the  Serenade, 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  best  things,  are  all  attra< 
tive  in  no  ordinary  degree.  More  it  is  unnecessary  t 
say  now. 

MEMORABLE  PERFORMANCE. 

As  to  the  opening  performance,  there  is  nothin 
but  praise  to  be  sung  of  it.  Rarely  have  we  seen  ij 
equal.  Madame  Edvina,  upon  whom  it  fell  to  crcai 
here  the  r61e  of  Maliella,  showed  an  advance  eve 
greater  than  that  we  mentioned  a week  or  two  agi 
when  she  played  Tosca  for  the  first  time.  Tru- 
Madame  Edvina,  quite  distinguished  in  the  rol 
errs  a little  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  perhaps,  i 
presenting  the  character  in  attire  too  neat  an 
dainty,  but  there  is  no  questioning  her  vivaciousnel 
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Conductor. — Signor 

The  propensity  of  the  Latin  races  for  viewing 
life  as  they  find  it  rather  than  as  they  wish  it 
to  be  is  often  labelled  as  pessimism  by  Teutons 
who  wish  to  mould  their  view  of  life  expressed 
in  their  art  according  to  an  ideal  scheme. 
Ever  since  Wagner  created  a new  standard  for 
opera,  the  standard  which  has  made  it  only 
tolerable  as  a view  of  life  in  one  or  more  aspects, 
the  Latin  races  have  been  occupied  in  adapting 
his  musical  methods,  devised  for  an  idealistic 
view,  to  suit  their  several  realistic  ones.  Jn 
doing  so  the  Italians  have  been  faced  with  a ■ 
complication  arising  out  of  their  older  tradition 
which  regarded  opera  primarily  as  a pleasure- 
giving entertainment,  and  in  the  younger  school 
of  their  operatic  composers,  in  Puccini,  Leon- 
cavallo, and  Mascagni,  ono  often  finds  the 
style  oscillating  between  the  two  purposes— 
that  of  giving  pleasure  by  means  of  melodic 
beauty  and  that  of  representing  as  vividly  as 
possible  the  sequence  of  events  and  the  feelings 
which  belong  to  them.  For  the  two  are  an- , 
tagonistic.  The  more  the  latter  is  insisted 
upon  the  more  do  the  moments  of  conspicuous 
beauty  become  chance  occurrences,  episodes 
which  are  there  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  as 
reflections  upon  the  logic,  of  facts.  In 
Puccini’s  latest  opera  they  have  dis- 
appeared almost  entirely  ; in  his  earlier 
ones,  as  in  Mascagni,  their  presence  is  sometimes 
felt  to  be  a contradiction  of  fact. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s  latest  opera.  The  Jewels  of 
the  Madonna  (I  Giojelli  della  Madonna),  given 
at  Covent  Garden  for  the  first  time  last  night, 
aroused  peculiar  expectation,  not  only  as  the 
first  important  work  by  him  to  be  given  in  tins 
country,  hut  as  the  work  of  a man  who,  stand- 
ing, as  it  were,  between  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Latin  races,  has  an  opportunity  of  deciding 
liis  own  attitude  and  of  solving  the  problem 
in  his  own  way.  The  little  one-act  comedy 
II  Segrcto  di  Susanna,  which  we  saw  last  year, 
was  originally  written  to  a German  libretto, 
and  its  musical  workmanship,  especially  shown 
in  its  contrapuntal  treatment  of  melodies,  is 
far  more  German  than  Italian.  But  both  it 
and  the  earlier  comedy  Le  Donne  Curiose  are 
too  deliciously  irresponsible  to  give  clear 
evidence  on  the  point  at  issue.  In  The  Jewels 
of  the  Madonna  the  composer  has  thrown  him- 
self frankly  into  what  Purcell  called  “ the 
Italian  vaine.”  He  has  made  liis  own  plot ; 
the  violent  story  of  a girl  who  rejects  her  lover, 
Gennaro,  for  the  fascinations  of  a young 
Camorrist,  Rafaele,  who  has  vowed  that  he 
would  steal  the  jewels  of  the  Madonna  for  her 
sake.  Gennaro  is  spurred  on  to  dare  what 
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Rafaele  had  only  boasted  that  he  would  do, 
and  actually  brings  the  jewels  to  Maliella. 
She  hurries  in  terror  with  the  jewels  to  Rafaele 
in  the  meeting-place  of  the  Camorrists,  is 
disowned  by  liim,  and  in  despair  rushes  to 
III  drown  herself  in  the  sea.  Gennaro,  denounced 
H by  Maliella  as  the  thief,  stabs  himself  in 

■ remorse  before  a painting  of  the  Madonna. 

That  is  the  crude  outline  and  it  is  not  softened 
I by  anything  in  tho  treatment  of  the  detail.  It 

■ has  no  touch  of  the  idealism  which  relieves 

■ D’Albert's  Tiefland,  for  example,  in  the  last 

■ scene.  It  stakes  everything  on  tho  capacity 

■ to  make  it  all  seem  true,  from  the  festival 
f antics  of  the  Neapolitan  crowd  to  the  contrasted 

■ characters  of  the  chief  personages.  So  during 
largo  parts  of  the  first  act  music  is  literally 

J crowded  out  in  order  to  make  real  the  shouts 

I * of  the  people,  the  whistles  and  drums  and  bands 
I playing  in  different  keys.  The  last,  indeed,  are 

II  skilfully  managed,  especially  where  the  tune 
I of  a stage  band  playing  in  E flat  major  is 
g punctuated  by  chords  on  the  orchestra  in  E 

m (natural)  minor.  When  at  last  we  do  get  to  the 
| music  which  belongs  to  the  essentials  of  the 
:|j  drama  and  not  to  its  trimmings  it  is  disappoint- 
31  ing.  Of  the  three  characters  only  one,  that  of 
U|  Rafaclo  the  Camorrist,  is  drawn  with  any  sharp - 
f ness  of  outline,  and  his  was  comparatively  easy 
St  to  picture.  In  the  first  act  where  he  makes  bold 
H love  to  Maliella,  and  she  stabs  him  in  the  hand, 

■ he  sings  a swinging  careless  melody,  and  his 
I serenade  below  her  window  in  the 
y|  second  act  has  admirable  point.  We 
H get  nearer  to  the  characters  in  this  last- 
1 ; named  scene  than  anywhero  else,  and  perhaps 

■ with  a singer  who  gave  one  more  of  the  hot- 

■ blooded  untamed  creature  than  Mme.  Edvina 

■ does  the  lilt  of  Maliella’s  “ Canzone  di  Canne- 

■ J tella  ” which  introduces  her  would  be  more 

stirring.  Gennaro,  however,  remains  always  in 
H the  shadow^.  The  duet  with  his  mother,  beauti- 
i fully  sung  though  it  was  both  by  Signor  Marti- 
j nelli  and  Mme.  Herat,  his  prayers  to  the  Virgin, 
V,  his  appeals  to  Maliella,  are  alike  rather  poor  and 
1 i obvious  melody.  One  finds  a curious  mixture  of 
. boldness  in  the  plan  of  the  opera  and  timidity 
Bin  its  execution.  The  idea  of  the  second  act, 

I ' Maliella  receiving  the  jewels  and  singing  of  the 

II  lover  who  did  not  bring  them, while  the  one  who 
F has  risked  his  soul  for  her  is  waiting  for  reward, 

■ gives  a situation  as  far  removed  from  tho  con- 
ventional love  scene  between  soprano  and  tenor 
as  any  searcher  after  reality  in  the  action  could 
wish.  Yet  the  music  constantly  drops, when  it  is 
not  ostensibly  realistic,  into  the  commonplaces 
of  Italian  melody  written  for  entertainment. 
The  emotional  climaxes  with  the  violins  playing 
in  octaves,  the  cloying  tunes  of  the  intermezzi 
between  the  acts,  contradict  the  intensity  of  the! 

fi  situation  and  by  laying  the  opera  under  sus- 
I picion  of  unreality  rob  it  of  the  chief  virtue 
I which  the  modem  Italian  school  lias  achieved. 

The  performance  last  night  was  a brilliantly 
prepared  one,  and  in  the  ensembles  of  the  first 
and  third  acts,  the  festival  of  the  Virgin  and 
,|  the  revel  in  the  Camorrist’s  den  no  pains  had 
ij  been  spared  to  get  each  detail  in  place  and  to 
| respond  to  the  skill  with  which  these  things 
I have  been  contrived  by  the  composer.  Indeed, 
I the  first  act  presented  quite  the  best 
y crowd  which  has  been  seen  at  Covent 
h Garden  for  a long  time.  It  was  full  of 

I vivacity,  colour,  and  variety,  and  all  the 
| small  parts  were  excellently  touched  in.  It 
| has  been  suggested  that  Mme.  Edvina  was  not 

II  very  well  suited  in  the  principal  part  ; her 
I acting  was  too  conscientious  rather  than 
B spontaneous,  the  effort  to  keep  the  necessary 
N energy  in  her  voice  too  often  resulted  in  a forced 
I tone  which  spoilt  its  quality.  Signor  Sammarco, 
I too,  is  not  the  ideal  Rafaelo  either  in  appearance 
| or  in  voice,  for  he  made  comparatively  little  of 

the  song  in  the  first  act.  But  his  great  ex- 
perience and  dramatic  power  always  stand  him 
in  good  stead,  and  in  tho  second  act  his  singing 
was  as  good  as  was  liis  acting  in  the  violent 
sceno  of  tho  third  act.  Signor  Martinelli  was 
extraordinarily  woll  suited  to  the  part  of 
Gennaro  ; his  voice  was  peculiarly  telling  at 
all  times,  and  the  quietness  of  his  movements 
was  just  what  was  wanted.  On  the  whole  it 
was  an  admirable  production,  and  it  was  well 
cheered  by  the  large  audience. 
f 1 1 C1  v ",io> , ., n „ ,-j  Victoria  of 

“ THE  JEWELS  OF  THE 
MADONNA” 


BRILLIANT  PRODUCTION  AT 
COVENT  GARDEN. 

9*^73/  /£zx_ 

Wolf-Ferrari’s  new  opera,  “ The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna,  ” was  successfully 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  last  night. 
'1  he  general  impression  was  rather 
curious  ; there  was  certainly  some  dis- 
appointment about  the  music,  while  as  to 
the  book,  this,  too,  did  not  quite  convey 


ing  it  beforehand.  But  over  and  above 
this  there  is  the  question  of  newness,  of 
individuality,  of  something  really  fresh. 
Without  seeking  for  influences,  every 
one  must  surely  see  the  indebtedness  of 
the  authors  to  “ Carmen  ” for  their 
heroine,  to  “La  Boh£me  ’’  and 
“ Louise  ’’  for  the  effect  of  their  street 
crowds,  to  “ Le  Jongleur  de  Notre 
Dame  ” for  the  illuminated  figure  of  the 
Virgin*;  while  the  composer,  if  he  has,  at 
any  rate,  avoided  imitating  Puccini,  has 
not  displayed  any  marked  originality. 

Still,  these  things  are  not  such  as  can 
interfere  with  popular  success,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  this  work  will  easily 
achieve  that,  especially  as  it  has  been 
produced  in  a brilliantly  lavish  style. 
Those  who  find  it  difficult  to  take  interest 
in  characters  who  are  actuated  only  by' 
their  immediate  passions  will  doubtless 
feel  that  the  situation  has  not  been  saved 
for  them  by  the  strength  and  force  of  the 
treatment.  It  would,  indeed,  take  a 
more  masterly  hand  than  that  of  Wolf- 
Ferrari  (in  the  present  stage  of  his  de- 
velopment, that  is,  for  he  seems  to  be  at 
bottom  a really  gifted  composer)  to  make 
the  action  of  this  play  acceptable  as  a 
serious  contribution  to  operatic  art. 


Briefly,  what  happens  is  this.  Maliella 
has  been  brought  up  by  Carmela,  the 
mother  of  the  young  blacksmith,  Gen- 
naro. She  is  a wild,  untamed  creature, 
who  resents  the  way  she  is  looked  after, 
and  longs  for  liberty.  In  such  a mood 
she  easily  falls  under  the  sway  of  the 
bold  Rafaele,  the  leader  of  the 
Camorrists,  and  to  Gennaro’s  declara- 
tion of  his  love  for  her  she  intimates  that 
the  man  for  her  is  such  a one  as  who 
would  dare  to  rob  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  of  its  jewels  for  her  sake.  Rafaele 
had,  of  course,  previously  said  he  loved 
her  to  that  extent.  It  is  so  contrived 
that,  after  a meeting  beween  Maliella 
and  Rafaele,  the  former  is  so  worked 
upon  bv  her  awakened  feelings  of  passion 
that  when  Gennaro  returns,  having  duly 
stolen  the  jewels  and  laid  them  at  her 
feet,  she  'submits  to  his  embraces,  but 
with  her  mind  fixed  upon  the  man  she 
really  loves.  This  is  the  edifying  close 
to  the  second  act.  In  the  finale  she 
hastens  to  Rafaele,  confessing  what  has 
happened,  and  is  immediately  spurned. 
She  goes  off  to  drown  herself.  Gennaro 
commits  suicide  in  front  of  an  image  of 
the  Madonna  (the  scene  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  Camorrists),  which  is  lit  up 
by  the  sun  as  dawn  breaks.  This,  ap- 
parently, is  meant  to  suggest  to  him  for- 
giveness for  his  sacrilege. 


It  is  a story  of  cleverly  contrived  situa. 
tion  and  incident  rather  than  one  of  im- 
portant character  development,  but  with 
the  serious  drawback  that  the  critical 
event  of  the  whole  thing,  the  rob- 
bery of  the  jewels,  is  not  seen. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  taking  Gen- 
naro’s action  seriously  in  consequence, 
and  it  is,  moreover,  practically  impos- 
sible to  make  Maliella’s  submission  at  the 
end  of  the  second  act  convincing.  In  a 
book  to  be  read,  yes,  but  not  on  the  stage, 

where  the  action  can  only  suggest  that 
she  acts  as  she  does,  changes  her  mind, 
in  fact,  because  Gennaro  has  dared  to 
do  what  Rafaele  only  talked  about.  But, 
in  any  case,  the  characters  are  very  tire- 
some and  uninteresting  people,  and  the 
sordid  realism  is  so  unrelieved  by 
romance  that,  that  the  divine  art  of  music 
should  have  been  called  in  to  take  part  in 
their  misdoings  becomes  as  regrettable  as 
it  seems  to  be  unnecessary-. 


Wolf-Ferrari’s  musical  ability  is  not  to 
be  dismissed  lightly,  all  the  same.  He  is 
at  his  best  in  the  ensembles,  which  are 
handled  in  the  liveliest  and  most  effec- 
tive style.  It  is  said  that  the  score  con- 
tains Neapolitan  folk-tunes,  which  seems 
extremely  likely  from  the  character  and 
turn  of  manv  of  the  melodies.  Maliella’s 
“ Canzone  di  Cannctella  ’’  in  Act  I.  or 
her  rhythmical  air  in  Act  If,  are  in- 
stances, besides  the  foundation  of  some  of 
the  concerted  numbers  and,  perhaps, 
Rafaele’s  serenade,  also  in  the  second 
act.  Otherwise,  there  is  a good  deal  of 


pleasing  meioav  ana  nnr- 
mony,  which,  for  the  most  part,  moves 
into  the  expected  places,  and  so  might  to 
be  enjoyed  by  reason  of  the  greater  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  heard  and  taken  in. 

T here  is  an  undoubted  sense  for  theatrical 
effect,  but,  dramatically,  the  music  occa- 
sionally suffers  from  its  lack  of  wtarm 
feeling  : it  is  too  much  on  the  surface,  too  j 
mild  and  polished  for  the  expression  of 1 
the  passions  of  these  primitive  characters,  j 
On  the  other  hand,  the  clarity  of  the 
writing  is  refreshing,  and  so  is  the  im-  1 
pression  of  its  neatness  and  generally  dis- 
criminating use  of  the  noisily  emphatic 
method  rather  in  vogue  to-day.  One 
might,  perhaps,  say  that  Wolf-Fcrrari 
improves  on  Mascagni,  refines  the 
melodic  outline  and  general  treatment, 
but  misses  that  composer’s  force  (vulgar, 
it  may  be)  as  shown  in  “ Gavalleria  Rus- 
ticana.  ’’ 


The  performance  had  some  distinctly 
good  features.  Mme.  Edvina  as  Maliella 
hardly  conveyed  enough  of  either  the  re- 
quired commonness  of  manner  or  the 
passion  of  the  impulses,  but  she  made 
the  part  quite  alive,  and  she  sang  the 
music  very  vividly  and  with  not  a little 
force.  Signor  Martinelli  had  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  part  to  play  in  that  of 
Gennaro,  and  he  seemed  to  make  as 
much  of  it  as  is  possible.  His  acting  in 
the  second  act  was  powerful,  and  if  the 
death  scene  failed  it  was  not  his  fault. 
The  music  is  laid  out  for  a big  voice,  and 
here  he  had  a complete  success.  An  ex- 
ceedingly clever  study  of  the  Camorrist 
leader  was  given  by  Signor  Sammarco — 
he  hit  off  the  rough  direct  sensuality 
exactly  as  required.  The  part  is  the  most 
straightforward  and  convincing  of  the 
three.  There  are  many  smaller  r61es 
which  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate,  but 
mention  should  be  made  of  Mme.  Berat’s 
Carmela,  Signor  Zucchi’s  Biaso,  and  the 
clever  dancing  in  the  third  act  of  Mile. 
Rosina  Galli  and  M.  Ambrosinv. 

The  Neapolitan  scenery  is  the  handi- 
work of  Mr.  Harry  Brooke,  and  save  for 
one  or  two  details,  such  as  the  absurd 
clothes-line  in  the  second  act  and  some 
misfitting  in  the  first,  could  hardly  be 
bettered.  Under  Signor  Campanini’s 
direction  the  whole  performance  went 
with  a great  swing,  the  singing  of  the 
chorus  was  admirable,  while  the  stage- 
management  of  the  crowds  was  remark- 
ably good. 

A verv  large  audience  received  the 
work  with  many  signs  of  approval  ; the 
entr’acte  between  Acts  II.  and  III.,  an 
instrumental  version  of  Rafaele’s  seren- 
ade, had  to  be  repeated.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  excellent  English  transla- 
tion of  the  libretto  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Claude  Aveling. 

N.  C.  G. 
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OPERA. 


MLLE.  DESTINN  REAPPEARS  IN 
“ LA  TOSCA.’' 


ll  would  great! v improve  the  force  of  the 
, second  act  of  “La  Tosca”  if  the  aria  “ Vissi 
d’arte”  were  sung  immediately  after  Cavara- 
i dossi's  exit ; in  its  present  place  it  grievously  j 
! hinders  the  action  : nothing  could  be  weaker  j 
at  so  critical  a moment  for  Scarpia  to  have  j 
to  fill  in  time  by  drinking  a cup  of  coffee.  | 
Tosca  has  surely  gone  through  enough  at  j 
the  point  indicated  to  make  the  introduction  : 
come  in  naturally  ; at  any  rate  it  is  an  ex- 1 
periment  we  should  much  like  to  see  tried. 
Owing  to  the  wonderful  power  of  Signor 
Marcoux’s  impersonation  of  Scarpia,  this  i 
defect  seemed  more  in  evidence  than  ever  i 
at  Covent  Garden  last  night,  although  it  is  1 
only  fair  to  say  he  retires  temporarily  from 
\ the  action  as  unobtrusively  as  possible.  A 
critique  of  the  performance  of  the  opera  is 
needed  on  account  of  the  reappearance  in 
the  title-part  of  Mile.  Destinn,  but  in  any 
i case  the  opportunity  is  welcome  of  referring 
■ again  to  Signor  Marcoux.  The  second  act 
with  this  artist  in  the  cast  becomes  a terrible 
thing  ; hardened  indeed  must  be  the  soul  of 
the  habitual  opera-goer  if  he  is  not  thrilled 
when  Scarpia  is  stabbed.  The  feeling  Signer 
Marcoux  arouses  is  intense  pity  for  his  j 
victim,  a feeling  only  to  be  assuaged  by 
i what  surely  is  the  most  justifiable  act  of 
homicide  ever  put  on  the  stage.  That  the  i 
singing  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  acting  may 
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is  singing 
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he  true,  but  somer 
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of  fact,  the  vocalisation  last  mjrhl  r 
in  the  singer's  liest  vein. 

Tosca  is  vocally  ideal,  and  she 
suoerblv  this  season.  She  Mas  - , 

weighted  bv  Signor  Marcoux  because  of  < 
coldness  in  her  acting,  a "ant  oi 
and  vet  she  probably  submerges 
"rreater  extent  than 
Mime  "of  her  other  roles.  Signor  Gaudend^ 
Cavaradossi  showed  a gallant  and  j5  V 
i worthy  attempt  in  such  rompant  • He 
not  the  vocal  resources,  but  within  hi. 
limitation  did  exceedingly  well.  .Jhispower- 
! ful  second  act  was  made  it  will  be  seen, 
really  impressive;  the  performance  certain!) 

I stroiiglv  affected  the  large  audience. 
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LA  tosca.” 

last,  night  with,  howevei 


! it  might  be  more  emotional,  perhaps,  but  we  frankly  i 
confess  to  a strong  preference  for  the  Toeca  who  has 
! some  oomrnam)  over  herself  to  the  Toeca  of  un- 
restrained violence.  Mr  Gaudenzi  was  a very 
earnest  0avarodo6si,  who  sang  with  much  intensity 
of  feeling,  but  his  voice  is  a trifle  rough  and  its 
quality  is  not  imuroved  when  the  voice  is  strained 
at  all.  Mr.  Malatesta  was  once  more  the  Sacristan. 
Where,  by  the  bye,  were  the  bells  in  the  procession 
music  ? Mr.  Camponini  conducted  most  enthu' 
siastically. 

This  week’s  performances  will  include  a further 
addition  to  the  repertoire,  namely,  that  of  Gbar- 
pentier’s  “ Louise,”  which  will  be  given  for  the  first 
time  this  season  on  Friday,  with  Mme.  Kdvina  in 
the  bitle-r&le,  Mr.  Franz  as  Julien,  Mme.  Herat  as 
the  Mather,  and  Mr.  lltuvoux  as  the  Father.  The 
second  performance  of  “ The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna 
has  been  arranged  to-morrow,  when  Mme.  Edvina, 
Mr.  Martinelli,  and  Mr.  gammarco  will  repeat  then- 
success  of  Thursday  last,  and  to-night  “ Samson  et 
Balila  ” will  be  given,  with  Mr.  Fnajiz  and  Mme. 
Kirkby  Lunn  in  the  title-roles.  Mme.  Tetrazzini  will 
sing  in  “ Rigoletto  ” for  the  first  time  this  season 
on  Wednesday,  with  Mr.  McCormack  as  the  Ouke 
and  Mr.  Gilly  as  the  Jester.  " Aida  ” is  to  be 
repeated  on  Thursday,  wiffil  Mme.  Destinn,  Mr. 
Martinelli,  Miss  Bourgeois,  and  Mr.  Gilly  in  the 
principal  parts;  and  on  Saturday 


La  Tosca  was  given  agam  ^ namc  part  w= 

(be  very  nl®  CI“  ; wi10SC  interpretation  is  so 
taken  by  Mile,  D - standard  by  whicn  all 

complete  that  it  forms  a etandar  ^ her 

others  may  be  measured  It*™*  ^appealing, 
acting  is  as  convincing  preserves  the  relation 

but  that  by  some  suDiieai  drama  in  such  a way  principal  parts;  and  on  oararuay 
between  the  music,  and  t t {actor.  When  Butterfly  ” will  be  given,  Madame  Destinn  singing 
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the  title-rdle,  Mr.  Gandenzi  Pinkerton,  and  Me.  Gilly 
Sharplesa. 

MME.  TETRAZZINI. 
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not.  of  very  great  power, 
effect.  One  of  the  most 

r • nieces  of'  music  was  the  orchestral  playing 

enjoyable  pie  under  Signoi 

of  the  opening  of  the  nniru 

| Mr.  Hammerstein  spoke  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
! anger  of1  the  public’s  indifference  towards  some  of 
his  productions.  “I  owe  London  nothing,”  he  said, 

“ and  London,”  he  very  modestly  added,  “ owes  me 
nothing.”  But  he  seemed  a little  surprised  at  the 
j apathy  shown  by  our  opera-goers  towards  ‘‘Don 
Quichotte.”  “ Ah ! but  that  is  because  of  your  com- 
| parat ively  small  experience  of  the  London  public,’ 

'be  was  told  bv  the  representative  of  The  Daily 
Telegraph.  “ They  very  rarely  take  any  interest  in 
new  works.”  11  Well,  for  that  matter,”  retorted  the 
(manager,  “ they  don’t  appear  to  have  any  interest 
in  the  old  works  either.”  The  remark  contained 
only  a half-truth.  In  certain  of  the  old  operas  the 
public  clearly  are  not  interested — as  operas.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  they  should  be.  But  they  will 
— and  do — pay  their  money  to  hear  them  as  vehicles 
for  display  by  “ star  ” singers.  And  that,  after  all, 

| is  the  only  raison  d’etre  of  most  of  such  works. 

u 

A particularly  jovial  performance  of  Rossini’s  ever- 
°Pe™’  " 11  ?arbiere  * Siviglia,”  given  at1 
■ . . °a"Jef  ov  Saturday  evening,  served  well  to 

traduce i Madame  Tetrazzini  once  more  to  a public 
fcbat  m the  past  has  shown  her  much  favour.  Nor 
| was  there  any  marked  difference  between  the  wel-1 " 

I came  accorded  her  now  and  the  welcomes  of  the  years 
/that  are  gone  Tnis  is  well,  if  for  no  other  rLon 
than  that  to  Madame  Tetrazzini  we  are  indebted  for 
many  a pleasant  evening’s  enjoyment  with  her  as 
the  sprightly  Resina,  At  first  the  voice  seemed  a little 
■tored,  and  for  once  the  familiar  song,  “ Una  Voce 
poco  fa,”  did  not  make  all  its  possible  effect;  but  we  : 
are  not  quite  sure  that  this  was  not  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  conductor  on  the  occasion  was  over  ! 
zaa.ous  m drawing  a maximum  of  tone  out  of  the 
orchestra,  where  it  was  hardly  required.  However,  I 
nhe  performance  was  as  sprightly,  as  irresponsible 
“ “Trovokmg  as  before,  and  it  was  no 
fault  of  Madame  Tetrazzini  that  cause  and  effect 
became. ,a  fcmfle  mixed  up  when  the  conventional 
ang  announcing  the  proximity  of  her  guardian 
drives  her  shrieking  from  the  balcony ! 

In  the  lesson  scene  Madame  ifotnazzam  gave  her 
hearers  one  more  brilliant  example  of  her  skill  in 
dealing  with  the  musical  trickeries  and  traceries  of 
the  Poiacca  from  “ Mignon,”  and  followed  this,  in 
■ response  to  the  tumultuous  applause,  by  singin<-  if 
" r ,in  error-  *9  once  famous  “ W of 

®P,na=’  b-T  _Dr’  <a&orS  HenscheL  For  the  rest,  that 
dehghbtul  artist,  Madame  Beiat,  was  a charming 
Bertha,  Mr.  Sa.tnmarco  surpassed  himself  as  Figaro 
though  he  sings  soma  of  his  famous  music  a good 
deal  more  slowly  than  has  illustrious  predecessors 
J®’”6  '*  ’ ^X'  Ma,lateslta  was  Tmio  good  as  Bartolo, 
but  Mr  Marcoux  was  simply  superb  as  Basilio;  and 
Mr.  John  McCormack  made  a very  pleasant  impres- 
sion as  Alma  viva,  a role  he  sang  for  the  first  time. 

He  sang  right  well,  and  besides  earned  credit  of  no 
common  order  for  refraining  from  . making  the 
drunken  scene  too  realistic.  Mr.  Panizza  conducted. 

Psychologically,  nothing  could  be  farther  apart 
tham  Basilio  and  Scarpia  in  “La  Toeca.”  And 
superb  as  was  Mr.  Marcoux  in  the  former  rdle,  he 
was  ait-  least  as  absorbingly  interesting  in  the  latter 
on  Friday  night  His  Scarpio,  indeed,  is  a masterlv 
situdy  perfectly  presented,  and  if  we  suggest  that 
he  is  in  dagger  of  coming  a little  out  of  the  picture 
during  the  procession  in  the  first  act,  it  is  but  a 
tiny  defect  in  an  otherwise  fine  impersonation.  His 
death  struggle  is  hideous  in  its  naked  truth.  Miss 
Destinn  had  not  been  seen  before  during  this  season 
as  the  “ heroine.”  Hers,  too,  is  a beautiful  represen- 
tation, particularly  on  its  vocal  side.  Dramatically 
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i Superb  Singing  in*  Tlje  Barber’ 
Covent  Garden.^  [U* 

Mme.  Tetrazzini’s  rentree  at  Covent  Gar- 
den on  Saturday  evening  added  another  at- 
traction to  this  unusually'  interesting 
operatic  season. 

The  prima  donna  was  in  the  best  of  voice, 
although  6he  has  recently  made  a long  and 
arduous  tour  in  America.  She  sang  as 
Bosh' a in  “II  Barbiere,”  a role  in  which 
she  lias  always  appeared  to  advantage, 
making  much  of  the  humorous  element  as 
well  as  the  florid  music.  Her  singing  of 
“ Una  voce  poco  fa”  in  the  second  act  was 
brilliantly  done,  and  well  received  by  the 
audience,  which  also  encored  her  rendering 
of  the  Poiacca  from  “ Mignon  ” in  the 
lesson  scene.  Mme.  Tetrazzini  responded 
by  singing  Cowen’s  “The  Swallows,”  which, 
of  course,  was  a graceful  compliment  to  an 
| English  audience,  but  rather  “out  of  the 
picture”  as  regards  the  opera. 

Apart  from  Mme.  Tetrazzini’s  fine  sing- 
ing, the  performance  had  many  features  of 
(excellence.  The  Figaro  of  Signor  Sammarco 
and  the  Don  Basilio  of  Signor  Marcoux 
were  both  quite  delightful  creations.  Air. 
John  McCormack,  as  Almaviva,  made  a good 
show  as  the  swaggering  Count ; and  Signor 
Malatesta  gave  a clever  and  characteristic 
study  of  the  pompous  old  Dr.  Bartolo. 

The  whole  performance,  under  Signor 
| Panizza,  was  very  spirited,  and  excel- 
lently finished  in  every  way. 
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Some  vqiy  <jpod'  sufelng  Tictffd'Vn  the5 
Second  act  of  “bamsoit  el  DaflTu**  ^t'  Cgvent 
Garden  last  night,  for  whatever  else  there  is 
to  be  said-  about  Saint-Saens’s  music,  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  extremely  effective  from  a vocal 
point  of  view.  M.  Paul  Franz  made  his 
first  appearance  this  season  as  Samson,  a 
part  which  he  sustains  in  a thoroughly 
dignified  style.  1 1 i,s  singing  is  attractive 

both  for  the  display  of  a sound  method  and 
of  a voice  rich  and  sonorous  in  quality.  He 
has  also  a commanding  presence  such  as 
eminently  fits  the  role.  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn 
appeared  once  again  as  Dalila,  a familiar 
and  extremely  successful  impersonation  in 
that  there  is  hardly*  another  where  her 
beautiful  voice  is  heard  to  greater  advan- 
tage. She  sang  the  “ Mon  occur  ” with  all 
her  accustomed  ease  and  fluency  of  style 
and  smooth  colouring.  The  High  Priest  of 
Mr.  James  Goddard  well  deserves  mention. 


H 


r! 1 


MUSIC. 


REAPPEARANCE  AT  COVENT 
GARDEN  OPERA. 

— 1^1*1 

If  one  must 'have  trick  singing,  let  at.  be 
in  comedy  rather  than-  tragedy.  Certainly 
Mme.  Tetrazzini’s  spontaneousn-method  (and 
complete  self-assurance)  carries  more*  con- 
viction vocally  in  the  pant  of  Rosana  in  “The 
Barber  of  Seville  ” than  elsewhere.  She 
made  her  reappearance  at  Covent  Garden  ia 
Rossini’s  delightful  work  on  Saturday  -even- 
ing, and  was  once  again  very  successful  irt 
the  way  she  introduced  her  little  roulades 
and  graces  into  the  recitatives  of  the- second 
act.  The  phrasing  of  “ Una  voce  ” was  not 
a model  of  clarity,  perhaps,  but  she  gav-e  it 
in  lively  style.  ’Ike  difficulties  encountered 
in  impersonating  a young  and  sprightly  girl 
are  overcome  by  her  as  well  as  is  possible 
by  the  general  spirit  of  her  acting,  though 
the  whole  effect  must  necessarily  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  a really 
unaffected  ingenuousness.  With  the.  Figaro 
of  Signor  Sammarco,  a very  convincing  and 
vocally  fine  impersonation,  the  quite  in- 
imitable Basilio  of  Signor  Marcoux,  the 
capital  Bartolo  of  Signor  Malatesta,  this  act 
went  very  well.  ’ Mr.  McCormack’s  Count 
was  new’,  and  for  a first  performance  had 
much  merit.  He  will  doubtless  soon  acquire 
the  power  to  enter  into  the  fun  of  the  thing 
with  a little  more  zest.  One  wonders 
whether,  if  he  took  a leaf  from  Signor  Sam- 
marco’s  book  and  sang  more  at  the  stalls 
than  -the  gallery,  his  voice  would  entirely 
lose  the  veiled  quality  sometimes  noticeably, 
The  suggestion  is  that  the  position  of  the 
throat  is  favourably  affected  by  keeping  the 
chin  down. 
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SAMSON  ET  DALILA.” 

Readers  of  the  novels  of  “ Willy  ” will  remember 
i is  painfully  accurate  description  of  the  effect  pro- 
laced  upon  him  by  a performance  of  M.  Saint- 
Saens’s  DSianire.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
something  of  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  portions 
bf  Samson  et  Dalila.  It  is  one  of  the  few  modern 
operas  which  do  not  receive  any  particular  injury 
from  being  transplanted  to  the  concert  platform. 
Those  who,  owing  to  the  censorship,  had  only  heard  it 
in  the  concert  hall,  must  have  been  surprised  to  find 
how  much  it  seemed  to  have  aged  when  they  first 
Iheard  it  in  an  opera  house.  Antiquarian  methods  are 
not  so  obvious  in  an  oratorio  even  though  it  he  a 
“ converted  ” opera.  The  work,  no  doubt,  survives 
Ion  account  of  the  several  moments  when  the  com- 
poser forgets  that  he  is  a professor  and  an  eclectic 
and  allows  some  honest  emotion  to  come  into  play. 
Thus,  at  the  very  beginning,  few  things  are  drearier 
than  the  introduction,  but  it  is  followed  by  Samson  s 
spirited  allocution  to  his  people. 

As  soon  as  Abimelech  appears  the  music  relapses 
into  commonpla  ce  and  stays  there  till  Delilah  appears, 
and  perhaps  longer,  but  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  makes 
whatever  she  sings  seem  fine.  Last  night  she  was  in 
splendid  voice  and  even  succeeded  in  preventing 
“Mon  coeur  s’ouvre  A ta  voix”  from  seeming  hackneyed; 
M.  Franz  is  excellently  suited  both  physically  and 
vocally  to  the  part  of  the  hero,  and  his  rendering  of 
the  part  is  well  known.  Mr.  James  Goddard’s  singing 
as  the  High  Priest  was  satisfactory,  but  his  stiffness 
in  the  dull  scene  with  Delilah  was  a little  too  hieratic. 
The  orchestral  portion  is  not  sufficiently  interesting 
to  justify  the  prominence  into  which  Signor  Cam- 
panini  persisted  in  forcing  it.  The  dresses  and  dances 
were  as  attractive  as  ever,  hut  one  cannot  help  feeling 
after  a performance  of  the  opera  that  there  is  still 
an  opportunity  for  some  one  to  write  a really  satis- 
fying work  round  Samson,  whether  as  Shophet  of  the 
Hebrews  or  as  Sun-myth. 
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In  Mr.  Paul  Franz  the  Covent  Garden  authorities 
discovered,  not  many  years  since,  a tenor  whose 
gifts  clearly  entitled  him  to  a sympathetic,  hearing 
in  our  midst.  Speedily,  if  -we  may  trust-bur  recol- 
lection, this  French  artist  won  the  favouriot  London 
opera-goers,  and,  although  the  present  season  has 
brought  with  it  no  dearth  of  tenors,  this  particular 
one  was  assured  of  a goodly  welcome  on  his  re- 
appearance last  evening.  He  made  it  in  an  opera 
in  which  he  has  often  been  seen  and  heard  to  com- 
plete advantage  at  Covent  Garden.  In  “ Samson 
et  Dalila  ” Mr.  Franz  is,  indeed,  found  at  his  best, 
the  music  suiting  his  voice  and  style  admirably; 
while  his  physique — a not  unimportant  point  in  this 
case — also  qualifies  him  fully  for  the  part  of  Dalila’s 
victim.  Last  night  it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Franz 
had  returned  to  us  in  his  mo6t  persuasive  form.  His 
voice,  produced  throughout  with  ease  and  freedom, 
sounded  as  fresh  and  strong  as  it  has  upon  any 
occasion  that  one  recalls,  and  both  his  singing  and 
his  acting  had  the  right  note  of  conviction  and 
power.  And  when,  as  in  the  duet  with  the  temptress 
in  the  second  act,  the  music  required  it,  his  voice 
ateirmed  a warmth,  and  h s singing  a fervour,  that 
helped  to  make  the  scene — as  it  should  be — one  of 
the  most  effective  in  the  opera.  Need  it  be  added 
that  Madame  Kirkby  Lunn  was  again  the  Dalila, 
ahd  that  the  audience’s  cup  of  content  was  acoord- 
itndv  full?  Mr.  Gam-nnnini  conducted. 

ROYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN 

Mme  Tetrazzini  made  her  first  appearance 
as  Gilda  in  Verdi’s  “ Rigoletto  ” at  Covent 
Garden  this  season,  arfiTsartg’  the  part  with 
her  usual  success.  The  scope  for  dramatic 
action  in  the  third  act  was  fully  utilised^,  and 
the  conflicting  emotions  of  the  Duke’s  un- 
fortunate victim  were  skilfully  presented. 
Subtle  voice  modulations  in  the  low  register 
helped  to  emphasise  the  poignancy  of  the 
situation,  and  the  applause  at  the  end  of  the 
scene  was  sincere  and  sustained. 
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Chief  Role  at  Covent  Garden 
Taken  at  Short  Notice. 


i - The  performance  of  “ Rigoletto  ” last 
night  was  interesting  for  more  than  one 
reason.  Mine.  Tetrazzini  was  singing  as 
Gilda  for  the  first  time  this  season,  and  we 
had  a new  Rigoie  ty,  Signor  Romano,  who 
undertook  the  role  at  a very  few  hours’ 
notice  op  ing  to. the  sudden  indisposition 
uf  M.  Giiby.  fa  - / f t 2~ 

It  was  an  i xeocdinsly  good  performance 
that  Signor  Romano  gave : he  sang  well 
throughout -the  evening,  delivering  the  fami- 
liar "Farissiamo  ” with  fine  dramatic  effect, 
and  making  n due  impression  in  the  big 
scene  of  the  third  act.  With  a little  more 
intensity  in  his  acting  his  rendering  of  the 
pari  would  be  on  a very  high  level. 

Mine.  Tetrazzini,  in  this,  7;cr  second  ap- 
pearance of  the  season,  sang  brilliantly.  In 
the  duets  with  Rigoletto  and  the  duke  es- 
pecially she  sang  with  great  effect.  The  last- 
named  rola  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  M‘Cor- 
mack,  who  sang  exquisitely  throughout  the 
evening. 

There  is  no  arti-t  at  Covcnt  Garden  at 
prescat  who  has  a finer  style  and  finish  of 
vocalisation  than  he,  and  such  things  as 
“ La  donna  r mobile”  he  sings  with  rare 
perfection.  M.  Huberdeau’s  excellent  w-->rk 
as  Sparafncile  al  o deserves  special  mention, 
and  the  remaining  minor  characters  were 
well  filled.  Signor  1’anizza  conducted  ad- 
tr.j  rably. 

The  rentree,  last  Monday  evening,  of  that 
fine  artist  M.  Franz  must  also  be  recorded. 
In  the  role  of  Samson  he  sang  and  acted 
with  fine  dignity  and  impressiveness. 


To  the  genuine  musician  nothing  in  the  mode]  J 
operatic  literature  can  afford  greater  pleasure  th! 
the  evident  success  with  winch  Cha, mantis 
wonderful  human-document,  "Louise,”  has  met  | 
this  so-called  unmusical  metropolis.  It  is  a hum 
document,  and,  if  you  like,  it  is  also  a political  trs} 
expressed  in  terms  of  music.  But  even  if  it  were  xi 
either  of  these  (and  this  is  not  the  moment  in  whi 
to  show  again  that  it  is  both),  it  still  is  more  tiii 
sufficient  of  an  opera,  pure  and  simple,  to  satisfy  t 
purely  “ opera  in.”  This  being  so,  is  it  really  to 
wondered  at  that  the  opera  has  “ caught  on,"  as 
hideous  phrase  has  i s r*  Discuss  the  matter  in  t 
foyer  with  any  two  acquaintances,  and  you  will  fi, 

A declaring  that  “ Depuis  le  jour,”  which  Madat 
Edvina  sings  so  beautifully,  is  the  only  “tune” 
the  “ whole  thing,”  while  B,  taking  his  opera  i 
music-drama,  and  looking  more  deeply  into  it,  wi 
wax  wroth  over  a slight  upon  the  most  perfe 
operatic  music-drama  that  has  been  seen  in  Lond  j 
since — when  ? — “ Tristan  ” ? As  music-drama,  1 
certainly  is  worth  all  that  even  Puccini  has  given  i 
so  far.  But  for  the  moment  this  subject  roust  f 
dropped.  It  is  enough  now  to  know  that  the  worl 
to  which  we  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  addir 
the  adjective  “ glorious,”  is  likely  to  he  a permi 
nency  here  for  many  a long  day,  and,  indeed,  o 
should  be  grateful  therefor. 

Last  night's  revival  at  Covent  Garden,  l e a 
enormous  audieuce,  vh.cU  included  Princess  ..mistia 
and  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  was 


I he  performance  last  night  was  excellent 
in  many  ways,  and  owing  to  the  clever 
artists  who  take  lilt*  numerous  minor  roles 
an  the  opera  the  big  scenes,  such  as  the 
workroom  (Act  2),  the  street  at  night  (Act 
-I.  and  the  revels  (Act  J)  were  all  capitally 
done,  with  many  realistic  touches  of  stage 
“ busine-n.” 


/ . lt( 

U U 


ROYAL  OPERA.  . 

^ *-"'L  -l  V 

' is  an  old  adage  which  saJT  something  about 
there  being  room  always  “ on  top.”  Probably  there 


OP EE A AT  THEATRE 
PfllCm  fi  l 

Mr.  Hammerstein  Announces 
a NViV  Experiment. 

A revolution  in  the  history  of  opera  in 
London  will  be  effected  next  week. 

Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein  has  decided  to 
finish  the  remainder  of  his  summer  season 
at  the  London  Opera  House  at  theatre 
prices,  ranging  from  half  a guinea  for  the 
stalls  to  a shilling  for  the  gallery.  “ This 
will  be  the  first  tune  that  grand  opera  ha6 
been  presented  during  the  London  season  at 
the  regulation  theatre  prices,”  said  Mr. 
Hammerstein  last  night,  “ and  I am  curious 
to  see  how  the  movement  will  be  appre- 
ciated. My  experience  in  London  shows 
me  that  there  is  a large  public  in  London 
for  grand  opera  at  theatre  rates. 

“ I think  I have  chosen  an  opportune 
moment  for  the  change,  which  comes  into 
operation  on  Monday  next;  for  during  this 
superb  and  indubitabl-  success,  and  the  performatu  week  we  have  a repertoire  which  by  the 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  that  we  have  see.!  very  variety  of  its  character  should  appeal 
On  the  whole,  the  cast  was  familiar.  Who  that  lovt  to  all  classes  of  musical  tastes.  In  addi- 
Louise  doc-s  not  know  all  that  there  is  to  kno-  -ion,  on  four  of  the  nights  of  next  week, 
of  the  pathetic  Louse  of  Madame  Edvina,  who  thi  tbe  English  language  will  be  used.” 
year  is  rising  high  and  higher  in  her  art  career  The  price6  in  forcc  for  tbe  remainder  of 
or  the  benignity  oi  we  superb  artist,  Mr.  Mareoux  the  e6a60n  wiu  be  (--Boxes,  £5  5s. , £3  3s., 
G.hberts  lawful  successor  as  Le  P&re;  or  the  rough  and  £2  3,  orchestra  stalls,  10s.  fid.  and 
uncouth,  but  ntensciy  human  " Mere  of  Madam-  r.  , , 

B-Srat?  Mr.  Paul  Franz’s  glorious  Julian,  too,  „ /S’  *•»  6rand  . c?c\  <*»•  ^ 
not  unfamiliar,  though  bo  has  not  been  seen  perhap  amphitheatre  circle,  4s.  (reserved)  and 
no  often  as  bis  colleagues  in  this  opera.  Miss  Vincent  ^ (uureserved) ; gallery  (utneserved),  Is. 
as  the  apprentice;  Miss  Clegg,  as  Madeleine;  am 
nearly  a score  more  are,  as  before,  all  deserving  o 


is  truth  in  the  saying.  \Ve  had  an  example  of  a ! highest  praise — notably  the  chorus,  who  rang  quit/ 


kind  last  night,  when  Madame  Tetrazzini  reappeared 
as  Gilda  in  Rigoletto  at  Covent  Garden,  after 
a considerable  period,  during  which  at  least  two  of 
| other  Gildas  have  appeared  in  the  field.  Truly 
1 there  is  always  room  “ on  top.”  Indeed,  the  greater 
| the  competition  among  the  gods  and  goddesses,  the 
, 1 more  mere  mundane  beings  should  be  delighted.  For 
just  as  Miss  Felice  Lvne’s  Gilda  differs  from  that  of 
Madame  Lipkowska,  so  differs  Madame  Tetrazzini's 
: from  either  or  both  of  these.  Madame  Tetrazzini  was 
in  splendid  voi  , and  so,  she  being  an  operatic  singer 
of  infinitely  wider  experience  than  the  others,  her 
i Gilda  secured  operatically  almost  final— quite  final 
r-.-guvds  the  singing — and  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  her  to  have  taken  the  audience  at  their  word  and 
| to  have  repeated  “ Caro  nome,”  which,  like  all  else, 
she  sang  with  utmost  brilliance,  but  she.  refrained. 
There  was  a titter  quite  audible  when  the  pseudo- 
Gilda  was  snatched  from  her  bed  and  carried  down 
tbe  staircase — the  oontents  of  the  “ sack  ” being 
I clearly  not  Gilda  in  propriS,  persona;  but  on  the 
stage — and  out  of  the  sack — Madame  Tetrazzini  was 
the  Gilda  we  have  long  known,  and  her  hearers 
[,  applauded  her  with  a refreshing  lustiness  and  gave 
I her  a very  warm  welcome.  The  remainder  of  the 
| cast  was  as  before,  save  only  that,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  Mr.  Gilly  was  replaced,  as  the  Jester,  by  Mr. 

1 Romano,  who  sang  admirably  and  acted  appro- 
■i  priately.  Mr.  Panizza  conducted. 


beautifully  in  the  second  aot.  But  it  seems  futile 
ov  worse — banal — to  single  out  individuals  for  special 
praise,  for,  after  all,  the  success  ie  due  to  the  indi 
viduals  in  relation  to  the  whole,  and  not  merely  a, 
individuals.  It  was  a superb  performance  vocal  h 
and  dramatically,  and  was  admirably  conducted  03 
Mr.  Oampanini.  There’s  an  end  of  the  matter. 


THE  ROYAL  OPERA. 


(j  l/\ 1 /•  Roya^^ra. 

I 's  o I “LOUISE.” 

While  tve  are  waiting  for  the  production  of  Jvlien 
and  the  new  “ triptyqUe  ” which  seems  to  have 
been  recently  finished,  Louise  still  remains  M-  C’har- 
pentier’s  solitary  contribution  to  lyrical  opera.  The 
annual  performances  at  Covent  Garden,  supplemented 
by  those  at  Mr.  Hammerstein ’s  house,  have  made  it 
quite  clear  that  the  work  does  not  stale  on  repetition. 
In  spite  of  crudeness  in  the  orchestration  and  a certain 
poverty  in  the  melodic  invention,  the  music  is  so 
strong  and  individual  and  the  play  so  lull  of  personal 
conviction  that  it  grips  the  listener  by  the  sheer  forcc 
of  its  character. 

The  only  thing  that  the  opera  loses  by  repetition 
is  the  freshness  of  those  who  constantly  take  part 
in  it.  Mme.  Edvina,  for  instance,  begins  to  underline 
the  details  of  her  acting  and  force  the  note  of  nervous 
agitation.  Julien’s  friends  have  become  rowdier  and 
less  attractive,  and  the  couturiers,  who  never  did  much 
more  than  play  with  their  needles,  now  seem  to  be 
more  engaged  in  tearing  up  clothes  than  in  putting 
I them  together,  while  the  accent  of  some  of  them  be- 
( longs  to  a town  a good  many  kilometres  north-west 
I of  Paris. 

Except  for  these  points,  roost  of  which  a littleflrm 
I stage-managing  would  soon  rectify,  the  performance 
1 jast  night  was  a good  one.  Mme.  Edvina  was  in 
very  fresh  voice,  M.  Franz,  Signor  Marconi,  and 
1 Mme.  B Crat  were  familiar  and  welcome  figures  in 
t the  three  other  principal  parts,  and  the  orchestra 
► under  Signor  Oampanini,  though  a little  noisy,  played 
. with  fine  tone  and  rhythmical  energy. 


CHARPENTIER’S  “LOUISE” 

/u~t*  r REV,VED- 

'//ZL  

Last  night,  at  Covent  Garden,  Charpen- 
tier’s  “ Louise  ” was  given  for  the  first  time 
this  season.  It  is  an  opera  which  shows  no 
sign  of  losing  its  hold  upon  the  public,  but 
then  it  is  remarkably  well  presented  at  the 
theatre.  Mme.  Edvina  has  completely 
identified  herself  with  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  she  gives  us  now  a highly  finished 
interpretation,  while  her  singing  has  con- 
sistently improved  the  last  two  seasons.  She 
sang  “ Depuis  le  jour  ” with  real  charm, 
and  in  the  apostrophising  of  Paris  the  in- 
cisive and  resonant  quality  of  her  voice  told 
well.  She  was  supported  here  in  big  style 
by  M.  Paul  Franz,  almost  too  big  in  a sense 
for  the  part  of  the  artist  whom  the  author 
has  drawn  rather  as  an  emotional  trifier  than 
a heroic  type  of  man.  But  M.  Franz  s sing- 
ing is  notable  in  itself ; there  is  no  mistake 
about  that.  As  part  of  the  admirable  way 
the  opera  is  given  mention  is  due  of  the 
handling  of  the  crowd  in  Act  111.,  and  the 
splendid  viyacitv  of  ti  at  clever  work-room 
scene.  The  ensemble  hei  e was  quite  admirable. 
Mme.  Beat’s  Mother  is  a very  sympathetic 
figure,  while  the  Father,  as  portrayed  by 
Signor  Marcoux,  is  touched  with  the  dis- 
tinction attaching  to  all  this  artist’s  im- 
personations. 


OPERA  AT  THEATRE  PRICES. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  ha3  decided  to  finish  the  rq 
mainder  of  his  summer  season  at  the  London  Open 
House  at  theatre  prices,  ranging  from  half  a guinc: 
for  tbe  stalls  to  a shilling  for  tho  gallery. 

“ This  v 11  be  the  first  time  that  grand  opera  hat 
been  pre  rntod  during  tbe  London  season  at  flu 
rcgulatk  theatre  prices,”  said  Mr.  Hammerstein,  ii 
the  coe  i of  a statement  last  night,  “ and  1 an 
curiou  ■ see  how  the  movement  will  be  appreciated 
I thii  1 1 have  chosen  an  opportune  moment  tor  the 
chan?  ;,  which  comes  into  operation  on  Monday  next, 
for  daring  this  week  we  have  a repertoire  which,  by 
the  very  variety  of  its  character,  should  appeal  to  all. 
classes  of  musical  tastes.  In  addition,  on  four  of  the 
nights  of  next  week  the  English  language  will  be 
used.” 

“ LES  CLOCHES  DE  CORNEYTLLE.” 
Comic  Opera  in  Three  Acts  (in  English). 

Music  by  Kobeiit  Planqhette. 


Serpolette  . . . • j 

Germaine  . . ■ - * 

Tbe  Marquis  tiP 
G aspard  A . » w. . £ 

Grenicheux  . I V*  . . ^ 
The  Bailie  . \ 

Gobo 

Musical  Conductor 


Miss  Vinie  Daly 
. -Miss  Tina  Kasband 
KMr.  Cyril  Thompson 
Mr.  E.  St.  Alban 
Mr.  Orville  Harrold 
Mr.  Dark 

Mr.  Fowler-Fletcher 
Gaetano  Merola 


LOUISE 
ia  g G . ' 


AT  COYENT 
■VH»E\.  ,Cfi  V 

Notable  Performance  of  the 
Popular  French  Opera. 

The  wonderful  popularity  of  “ Louise-’! 
show  s no  6ign-;  of  abating.  Last  night  there 
was  an  enormous  audience  for  the  first  per- 
formance, this  season,  of  Charpentier’s 
delightful  work  at  Covent  Garden. 

“ Louise  ” is  almost  tho  only  modern 
French  opera  which  can  hold  its  own  with 
the  new  Italian  school  in  the  matter  of 
attracting  audiences,  and  the  secret  of  its 
success,  like  that  of  the  new  Italian  works, 
lies  in  the  inherent  dramatic  quality  of  the 
music. 


Mr.  Hammerstein  has  accompanied  his  reduction 
of  prices  by  a descent  from  “ grand  ” opera  to  a comic 
opera  of  the  old-fashioned  type.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  work  selected,  which  has  not  been 
seen  in  Central  London  for  a very  long  time,  was  not 
exactly  suitable  for  performance  in  a large  house 
on  a large  scale,  and  one  felt  some  interest  in  seeing 
how  far  the  antique  humours  of  the  piece  bore  trans- 
plantation into  such  an  arena.  Whatever  merits 
! the  French  text  may  have  Lad,  they  have  disappeared 
j in  the  miserable  version  of  Farnie  and  Recce,  which 
was  used  last  night.  This  did  not  matter  so  much  in 
the  songs, where  it  was  usually  impossible -to  make  out 
what  was  being  sung  unless  one  knew  already, but  it  was, 
almost  painful  in  the  dialogue.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cornyvill,  X.Y.,  spoke  a dialect  which  was  trans- 
pontine in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word,  and 
j which,  combined  with  their  original  method  of  pro- 
j i nouncing  the  name  of  their  native  township,  make 
it  hard  to  believe  that  we  could  see  Mont  St.  Michell 
in  the  background.  So  large  and  excellent  an  orchestra 
I j is  thrown  away  on  the  trumpery  music,  and  the  ad- 
mirable chorus  is  worthy  of  something  much  better. 

! Both  orchestra  and  chorus,  however,  worked  as 
heartily  as  if  they  were  giving  us  an  immortal  master- 
piece, and  the  mounting  was  quite  up  to  the  standard 
to  which  the  London  Opera  House  has  accustomed  us. 

Neither  the  singing  nor  the  acting  of  Serpolette  and 
1 Germaine  was  very  meritorious.  Four  of  the  former’s 
songs  were  omitted,  and  the  latter  made  very  little 
effect  with  the  well-known  lay  of  the  bell.  Mr. 

' Orville  Harrold  sang  very  well  as  usual  in  his  barca- 
rolle and  waltz,  and  Mr.  Cyril  Thompson  as  the 
Marquis  was  manly  and  vigorous.  Gaspard,  fortu- 
nately, is  not  expected  to  possess  much  of  a voice, 
but  he  has  the  one  real  opportunity  in  the  opera,  and 
took  it  to  the  full.  The  impresario  himself  contributed 
a vocal  waltz,  sung  by  Mr.  Harrold,  and  two  dances 
to  the  third  act.  All  three  are  agreeable  enough 
pieces  and  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  opera. 


I th  addition,  wo  are  grateful  lo  B for  having 
allowed  us  to  hear  in  a Wost-ond  theatre  for  the  first 
I lime  for  many  years  the  joke  about  kicking  tie 
I bucket  and  turning  a little  pale  and  an  allusion  to 
Ihouseinaid’s  knee. 

THE  LONDON  OPERA  HO  USE 


\ u les  cloches  de 

" CORNEVILLE.” 

.1^/1  

The  music  of  Planquette’s  “ Les  ClocheS 
de  Corneville  ” is  quite  good  enough  to 
make  it  worth  whilq  to  revive  the  work, 

| and  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  .production  at  the 
London  Opera  House  last  night  was  wel- 
come in  that  respect.  It  was  refreshing  to 
hear  again  melodies  which  had  so  com- 
pletely passed  out  of  mind,  and  good  to 
find  th^t  .early  impressions  as  to  their  merit 
were  not  due  to  inexperience  or  a more 
easily  satisfied  standard.  There  is  better 
wear  in  the  music,  in  fact,  than  the 
libretto,  which,  truth  to  tell,  seems  now  old- 
fashioned  in  idea  and  method,  only  pre- 
serving the  saving  feature  of  the  realh 
[human  character  of  Gaspard  the  old  miser 
l' ufortunately,  last  night’s  performance  wat 
lacking  in  several  very  important  respects ; 
tight  opera  is  quite  as  difficult  in  its  over 
wav  as-  more  serious  works  ; it  needs  a style 
of  acting  and  of  singing  which,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  company  do  not 
understand.  If  Mr.  E.  St.  Alban  had  failed 
is  the  miser  we  should  have  been  in  a bad 
way,  but  his  impersonation  was  not  only 
the  best,  but  really  convincing,  and  the  close 
of  the  second  act  made  quite  an  impression. 
M iss  Vinie  Daly’s  Serpolette,  if  not  irre- 
sistible, was  duly  vivacious,  and  she  sang 
[prettily,  obtaining  .an  encore  for  the  “ Look 
[at  this,  look  at  that.” 

Miss  Tina  Rasband  showed  no  sympathy 
[for  the  part  of  Germaine,  her  method  being 
curiously  stiff  and  awkward  in  gesture,  while 
her  small  vocal  resources  were  used  with  but 
i poor  knowledge  of  effect.  Mr.  Orville  Har- 
rold  as  Grenicheux  seemed  to  think  his  music 
ought  to  be  sung  in  the  grand  opera  manner, 
and  in*  consequence  the  graceful  melodies  of 
the  little  song  in  the  first  act,  and  later  of  the 
waltz  “ That  night  I’ll  not  forget,”  were  ren- 
dered heavy  and  unrhythmical ; the  latter,  all 
the  same,  had  to  be  repeated,  doubtless 
because  of  the  high  D flat.  Another  very  un- 
satisfactory impersonation  was  Mr.  Cyril 
Thompson’s  Marquis;  he,  too,  was  stiff  and 
inexperienced  in  his  acting,  and,  though  he 
obtained  an  fncore  for  his  songs  both  in  the 
first  and  second  acts,  it  must  be"  said  the  repe- 
tition was  more  due  to  the  charm  of  the 
music  than  of  the  singing.  Mr.  Dark’s  Bailie 
was  comic  in  a rough-and-tumble  way.  But 
oh!  the  jokes!  However,  the  large  house 
took  kindly  to  the  sort  of  humour  provided, 
and  there  was  many  a laugh.  The  interpo- 
lation of  three  dances  composed  by  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  in  the  third  act  was  successful  in 
adding  brightness  to  the  scene,  and  the  music, 
especially  of  the  waltz  song,  “ I have  found  a 
pearl,  had  a good  swing  which  was  appre- 
ciated sufficiently  to  cause  a repetition.  The 
production  is  quite  well  mounted,  and  the 
fact  that  the  English  language  is  used  is  a 
I distinct  feature,  though  the  pronunciation  was 
lnot  always  as  pure  as  might  have  been  de- 
1 sired. 


MUSIC. 


ROYAL  OPERA. 

“ GLI  UGONOTTI.” 


\\v 


V 


Margarita  di  Valois 
II  Conte  di  San  Bris 
1 Valentina 
I Urbano  . . . . 

II  Conte  di  Nevers 
f Raoul  di  Nangis 
1 Marcello 


stage  whenever  she  was  on  it,  splendidly  1 

superb  assurance,  wonderful  llexibiU  y,  usuai 

rich  and  varied  tone.  The  rest  o °X  ^ 
on  these  occasions,  consisted  of  • • , wag 

and  lesser  magnitude.  Mme.  Tetrazzi  , neat- 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  sang  with  clcarnes.  . 
ness  of  technique;  M.  Marcoux  w-s  an  « to 

ordinarily  dignified  “d  “^r*  ‘C  y phrase  tell 
Bris  • Signor  Sammarco  made  every  i 

as  the  Comte  de  Nevera  ; Mme.  ^ ^J^ondi 
and  sufficiently  sprightly  page  5 and  16  «B  ina(le  a , 

looked  every  inch  a faithful  a ‘ ^ duet  with  I 

great  impression  by  his  singing  ot  me 

Valentine  in  the  third  act-  Hortense  Verbist 

I A word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mile.  Borie  ^ wdl 

for  her  graceful  dancing,  an  ut  Gf  tune, 

drilled,  though  the  chorus  often  of  the 

It  was  distressing  to  s , ^ and  a good  deal 

dais  of  the  throne  including  the 

;n“Acl rSJS&A  tuc  brife.  ol 

j the  Castle  of  Chenonceaux. 


1 


COVENT  GARDEN. 


MEYERBEER’S  “GLI  UGONO' 
REVIVED. 

/ 


TS, 


If  one  wishes  to  experience  the  artifi- 
ciality of  opera  to  the  fullest  extent  no  better 
opportunity  would  be  found  than  in  hearing 

Gli  L gonotti,”  revived  at  Covent  Garden 
last  night.  The ’reason,  of  course,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  music  is  almost  exclusively 
uninspired;  once  get  behind  the  superficial 
effectiveness  and  there  is  little,  hardly  a 
melody  worth  the  name,  and  hardly  a device 
which  possesses  even  the  merit  of  being  in- 
teresting to  the  student.  This  shallowness 
of  expression  results  in  the  formalism  of  the 
arias,  recitatives  and  finales  standing  out  in 
its  glaring  dryness.  The  marvel  is  that  the 
singers  are  able  to  make  as  much  of  the 
music  as  they  do.  But  they  must  he  dis- 
tinguished artists,  or  their  efforts  could 
hardly  be  listened  to  with  patience.  The 
management  evidently  realise  that  it  is  not 
much  good  producing  the  work  unless,  so 
to  speak,  they  put  all  their  eggs  into  the  one 
basket.  I his,  however,  does  not  prevent 
one  from  asking  whether  it  is  worth  while. 

No  better  performance  possibly  has  been 
given  in  recent  seasons  than  that  of  last 
night;  the  fine  cast  had  some  familiar 
figures,  Mdlle.  Destinn,  for  instance,  in  the 
part  of  Valentina,  to  whom  fall  some  of 
best  phrases  in  the  whole;  opera,  and  Mmo. 
Tetrazzini,  who  has  a good  opportunitv  for 
vocal  display  as  the  Queen,  which  she  is,  of 
course,  quick  to  seize,  though  as  a matter  of 
fact  she  was  not  quite  at  her  best  on  this 
occasion.  Mile.  Destinn  sang  superbly,  and 
had  a great  reception  after  her  duet  with 
Marcello  (a  part  taken  in  good  style  by 
Signor  Arimondi)  in  the  third  act,'  while 
later  there  was  .some  powerful  singing  in 
the  duet  with  Raoul  in  Act  IV.  This  part 
was  taken  by  M.  branz,  a singer  who  surely 
holds  first  place  among  Erench  tenors  of  the 
day;  he  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  a really 
big  style,  balancing  indeed  his  fine  voice  and 
presence.  Signor  Marcoux  as  San  Bris  was 
distinguished,  less  so  perhaps  Signor  Sam- 
marco as  Nevers;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
latter’s  singing  was  always  well  controlled, 
while  Signor  Marcoux  at  times  let  the 
1 quality  get  a little  out  of  hand.  Mme. 
Donalda’s  L’rbano  must  be  mentioned,  while 
all  the  other  smaller  parts  were  well  filled, 
j Signor  C ampanini  conducted,  the  general  en- 
semble being  almost  uniformly  admirable. 


Mme.  Tetrazzini 

Signor  Vanni  Marcoux 

Mile.  Emmy  Destinn 

Mme.  Donalda 

Signor  G.  Mario  Sammarco 

M.  Paul  Franz 

Signor  V.  Arijiondi 


It  would  be  interesting,  at  any  rate,  for  those 
to  whom  Meyerbeer  is  something  more  than  a name, 
if  for  one  season  the  authorities  at  Covent  Garden 
would  treat  Les  Huguenots  with  the  same  seriousness 
that  they  give  to  the  Ring  and  play  it  without  cuts. 
Meyerbeer  himself  would  probably  not  have  cared 
much  one  way  or  the  other,  for  he  made  innumerable 
alterations  to  the  score  himself  during  rehearsals 
in  the  Paris  Opera  House,  rewriting  amongst  other 
things  the  whole  of  the  finale  to  the  fourth  act  (the 
finest  section  in  the  opera)  and  cutting  away  a good 
deal  of  the  opening  scenes  and,  at  the  end,  the  entire 
character  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  The  last  act, 
which  is  not  always  given  even  in  Paris,  where 
they  do  not  mind  late  hours,  is  well  worth  revival 
for  the  sake  of  the  strangely  menacing  ball-room 
scene  and  the  splendid  trio  at  the  end.  If  it  bad  been 
given  last  night  we  could  have  enjoyed  still  more 
of  Mme.  Destinn  and  M.  Franz,  who  were  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  performance,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
latter  part  of  it. 

M.  Franz,  it  is  true,  sang  slightly  out  of  tune  on 
his  entry  in  the  second  act.  and  in  the  concerted 
numbers  was  rather  apt  to  strain  bis  voice,  other- 
wise be  played  and  sang  the  part  of  Raoul 
with  conviction  and  success.  As  to  Mme. 

Destinn,  the  Valentine,  ..she commanded  the 


RUSSIAN  BALLET  AGAIN. 


Many  Attractions  Last  Night 
at  Covent  Garden. 


L I 


Last  night  was  one  of  special  interest  at 
Covent  Garden.  In  the  first  place  the  Rus- 
sian ballet  made  its  re-appearance  here,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  huge  audience,  and 
further  attractions  in  the  evening’s  pro- 
gramme were  the  delightful  little  opera  (J 
Segretto  di  Susan n^,”  by  Wolf-Ferrari,  and 
flie  re-appearance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Beech  am 
as  conductor.  He  directed  the  performance 
of  the  new  ballet  “Thamar.” 
Wolf-Ferrari’s  opera  was  the  first  item 
on  the  programme,  and  one  listened  to  it 
again  with  renewed  interest  because  of  the 
great  success  of  its  composer’s  latest  opera 
(“  The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna  ”). 

“ II  Segretto  di  Susanna  ” is  a work  of  a 
totally  different  character;  but,,  as  in  the 
other  opera  the  composer's  genius  is  shown 
in  his  remarkable  gift  for  finding  music 
exactly  suited  to  the  subject.  The  dainty 
little  story  of  the  wife  who  smokes  in  secret 
and  thereby  leads  her  husband  to  suspect 
she  has  a lover  finds  its  exact  counterpart 
in  the  delightfully  youthful  and  fresh  music, 
bubbling  over  with  gaiety  and  humour,  and 
full  of  the  most  captivating  melody. 

The  performance  of  the  opera  was  first- 
rate,  Signor  Campanini  conducting  a very 
finished  and  sparkling  rendering  of  the 
brilliant  orchestral  ©cord.  As  tire  husband 
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| and  wife,  Signor  Sammarco  and  ML™ 
Liplcowska,  both  sang  splendidly,  and  did 
the  quarrel  in  mo©t  realistic  style.  Signor 
Sammarco  acted  the  jealous  husband  in  the  j 
aporoved  earlv  nineteenth-century  way,  and  1 
Mile.  Lipkowska  was  very  roguieh  aud  j 

alluring.  T UUt  t 3-  €.ff(lA 

The  Russian  ballet,  which  made  its  first 
appearance  in  Schumann’s  “ Carnevalj”  was 
given  a very  enthusiastic  welcome.  The 
performers  were  all  as  fascinating  as  ever. 

The  new  ballet,  “ Thamar,”  is  very  pic- 
turesque, and  a decidedly  good  addition  to 
the  repertoire.  Balakirev’s  music  is  full  of 
characteristic  Russian  rhythm  and  melodies. 

It  was  all  finely  conducted  bv  Mr.  Thomas 
Beecliam.  The  staging  and  dresses  of  | 
“Thamar”  are  gorgeous,  in  that  baroque 
style  which  the  scenic  artists  and  designers 
of  the  Russian  ballet  have  made  their  own. 

Mme.  Karsavina,  as  the  Queen  in  the  en- 
chanted castle,  and  M.  Bohn,  as  the  stranger 
she  stabs  after  the  night  of  revels,  both 
gave  some  exquisite  dancing. 

RETURN  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 

i {2>  ballet. 

The  gaiety  of  Paris  is  eclipsed.  The  Russiar 
Dancers  have  deserted  her.  After  providing 
once  again  (this  was  their  seventh  visit)  the 
chief  sensation  of  the  season,  they  winged  thcii 
flight  across  the  sea  that  no  longer  sunders, 
and  alighted  on  the  scene  of  their  English 
triumphs — the  boards  of  Covent  Garden. 

When  the  curtain  went  up  last  night  and 
disclosed  the  familiar  view  of  two  rococo  sofas 
(red  and  cream  this  year  instead  of  red  and 
blue),  the  sole  note  of  colour  against  the  green 
of  the  curtains  (green  this  year  instead  of 
purple),  a thrill  of  joy  wont  through  the  house. 
The  world  was  once  more  a world  of  fantasy, 
where  Pierrot  might  sob  and  wave  distracted 
sleeves  and  Harlequin  spin  lightning  pirouettes 
before  the  laughing  eyes  of  Columbine,  but 
where  neither  tears  nor  laughter  were  allowed  to 
scratch  more  than  the  surface  of  our  emotion — 
just  enough  to  tickle  our  sensibilities,  but 
not  to  be  a charge  upon  our  senses. 

Mmes.  Karsavina  and  Nijinska,  MM.  Nijinsky 
j and  Bolm,  and  the  rest  who  seemed  to  bear 
familiar  names  did  incomparable  things  in 
this  delicious  fantasy,  and  did  them  with 
the  air  of  having  just  devised  them  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  for  their  own  peculiar 
pleasure. 

After  the  curtain  had  fallen  on  the  final 
discomfiture  and  rout  of  the  Philistines  and 
a general  distribution  of  flowers,  a few  minutes’ 
breathing  space  was  given  to  allow  of  a 
momentary  return  to  earth,  and  then  we  were 
transplanted  once  more  to  unreality — this 
time  to  the  unreality  of  Lermontev’s  poem 
about  Queen  Tamar,  which  inspired  Balakirev 
to  write  the  symphonic  poem  which  is  now 
given  mimetically  on  the  stage.  The  action  is 
very  simple.  The  Queen  looks  out  of  the  castle 
window  and  signals  to  a wandering  stranger 
outside  to  come  in.  Once  he  is  in,  he  falls 
a captive  to  her  beauty  and  dances  with  her 
and  her  suite  with  ever-increasing  ecstasy, 
till  at  the  climax  he  receives  a dagger  in  his 
heart  at  her  hands  and  is  hurled  into  the  river. 
Tamar’s  passion  satisfied,  she  returns  languidly 
to  her  couch  ; another  stranger  is  seen 
beneath  the  castle  walls  ; she  signals 
to  him  to  approach,  and  so — da  capo. 
Balakirev  is  barely  known  in  London  except 
by  the  “ Islamey  ” fantasie  for  piano  and  a 
handful  of  songs.  His  whole  output  was 
limited,  but  his  position  as  the  centre  of  the 
national  movement  in  the  sixties  known  as  the 
“ heap  ” gives  a certain  importance  to  all  his 
orchestral  music  even  though  it  is  often  stamped 
with  a style  that  is  anything  but  purely  Russian. 
Thamar  contains  a good  deal  ot  Wagner, 
Berlioz,  and  Liszt,  and  except  for  the  pressing 
insistence  of  the  Oriental  rhythms  is  not 
very  effective  in  its  present  form.  It  was, 
however,  superbly  danced  by  Mme.  Karsavina 
I and  M.  Bolm,  the  crowd  made  a splendid 
riot  of  colour  before  a barbaric  but  not  very 
clearly  designed  scene  by  M.  Bakst,  and  the 
band  under  Mr.  Beecham  played  with  more 
precision  than  it  had  done  in  Ccirneval  under 
M.  Tcherepnin.  But  the  applause,  like  the 
Queen,  was  languid. 

The  return  of  the  dancers,  then,  is  a 1a.it  accompli. 
We  breathe  again,  but  now  that  M.  Serge  de 
Diaghilev  has  actually  landed  his  troupe  safe 
and  sound — we  were  about  to  say  on  terra  firma, 
but  the  unyielding  air  is  their  real  element — 
now  that  the  first  rapturous  moments  of  recog- 
nition are  over,  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  authorities  at  Covent 
Garden  really  will  produce  all  the  ballets  on 
their  list  and  not  leave  some  dangling  to  whet 
our  disappointed  appetites.  Without  insisting 
on  Narcisse  (though  M.  Bakst's  designs  alone 
would  tempt  us  to)  or  a repetition  of  the  dances 
from  La,  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant,  we  should  like 
to  feel  assured  about  the  others.  One  of  the  most 
(brilliant  of  the  additions  to  last  year's  Londoi 
repertory — Stravinsky's  Oiseau  de  Feu — is  down 
for  Friday  night,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
grotesque,  tumultuous  IJetroushka  will  follow. 
Le  Dieu  bleu,  by  Reynaldo  Hahn,  which  was 
not  ready  last  year,  Paris  has  just  seen  and  it  is 
promised  for  Govent  Garden,  but  Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s  Sadko  is  not  on  the  list  at  all  this 
time,  and  we  are  apparently  not  to  be  allowed  to 


see  Dukas’s  Peri,  Kovels  uapnnts  et  CnLoe., 
or  Debussy’s  A pre-s -midi  (Tun  jaune.  Do  the 
authorities  hold  perhaps  with  the  Sentimentalist 
that  they  order  these  matters  better  in  France  ? 
It  does  not  happen  to  every  man  to  go  to 
Paris,  and  so  some  are  naturally  jealous. 

Although  the  ballet  was  the  chief  feature  of 
last  night  s entertainment,  it  did  not  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  programme.  It  was  preceded  by 

“ IL  SEGRETO  PI  SUSANNA  ” 

1 (In  Italian). 

By  Eomanno  Wolf-Ferrabi. 

II  Conte  Gil  . . • • Signor  G . Mario  Sammarco 

La  Contessa  Susanna  Mile.  Lydia  Lipkowska 
Sante  (servo)  . . . . M.  Ambrosiky 

This  slender  domestic  comedy  with  its 
square-cut  tunes  and  deft  orchestration  made 
a pleasant  beginning  to  the  evening.  Mile. 
Lipkowska  was  delightfully  arch  as  the  countess. 
Signor  Sammarco  gave  as  usual  a performance 
that  was  polished  to  the  finger  tips,  and  M. 
Ambrosini  as  the  old  servant  would  have  satis- 
fied M.  Maeterlinck  himself  with  the  studied 
eloquence  of  liis  silence.  It  all  owes  a good 
deal  to  Die  Alreise  and  German  music  gene- 
rally (and  ought  really  to  be  sung  in  German), 
but  it  was  very  refreshing  after  the  Italian 
pomposities  of  the  Jcivcls  oj  the  Madonna. 
It  shows,  in  fact,  the  superiority  of  Wolf  over 
Ferrari. 


q ROYAL  OPERA.  . 
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USSIAN  liALLET  b RETURN. 


Stranger,  most  delightfully  played  and  danced  by  I 
the  clever  Mr.  Bolm.  A bewildering  series  of  dances  | 
ensues,  each  dance  more  picturesque  than  its  pre- 
decessor, a veritable  piling  of  Ossa  on  Pelion. ' 
“ Thamar  ” is  certainly  a welcome  addition  to  tha 
repertory  of  the  company,  and  it  was  admirably  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham,  who  was  warmly 
received  on  this  his  first  appearance  (as  conductor)  at 
Covent  Garden  in  any  season  other  than  his  own. 
Most  assuredly  the  Russian  ballet  is  as  popular  as 
ever,  and  that  it  will  continue  so  to  be  seems  clear, 
for  so  long  as  the  performances  are  on  the  high  level 
of  this — the  first  of  the  season. 


RU 


London's  appetite  for  the  highest  form  of  dancing 
shows  no  sign  of  being  appeased,  and  for  that  one 
has  much  to  be  thankful.  Not  only  is  the  art  itself 
quite  beautiful,  hut  also  the  exhibition  of  it  is  magni- 
ficent, at  the  hands  of  Pavlova,  Genee,  and  now,  once 
more,  Karsavina  and  Nijinsky.  May  it  please  the 
powers  that  the  wondrous  art  of  these  may  prevail  in 
London  for  many  a long  day : we  can  ill  spare  it. 
Last  night  Mr.  Diaghilew's  company  of  Russian 
dancers  made  their  reappearance  at  Covent  Garden 
for  the  first  time  this  season,  led,  as  it  were,  by 
Madame  Karsavina  and  Mr.  Nijinsky,  and,  of  course, 
they  were  warmly  welcomed  by  an  immense  audience 
that  crowded  Covent  Garden  to  the  doors. 

But  before  their  turn  came  we  heard  once  more, 
and  with  much  of  the  old  delight,  Wolf-Ferrari's 
delicate  and  fanciful  tiny  opera  ^ II  fiegreio  rij 
Susanna..”  As  all  will  recall  who  witnessed  the  ad 
' mirable  performances  of  the  opera  last  year,  when 
the  cast  was  the  same  as  that  which  played  it  last 
night,  Susanna’s  secret  is  the  very  mild  affair  of 
her  own  penchant  for  a quiet  cigarette,  which  she 
must  smoke  in  private,  owing  to  her  newly-wedded 
husband's  objection  to  tobacco.  He  smells  smoke  id 
her  room,  and,  manlike,  suspects  his  wife  of  having 
entertained  a lover  (of  course !)  in  his  own  absence  at 
his  club.  There  are  tears,  and  much  damage  is  done 
to  the  furniture,  ere  the  lord  and  master  realises  that 
foe  is  making  a fool  of  himself ; and  that  she,  hie  wife, 
is  the  smoker.  Then  there  follows  the  inevitable  re- 
conciliation, and  all  ends  happily — in  smoke.  The 
little  comedy-opera  is  again  as  neatly  and  pointedly 
played  as  before  by  Madame  Lipkowska  and  Mr. 
Sammarco,  with  Mr.  Ambrosiny  as  the  capital  old 
servant,  and  Mr.  Campanini  conducted. 

Now  as  to  the  Russian  ballet.  Two  works  were 
down  for  performance.  Of  these  the  first  was  ‘ be 
Carnaval,”  still  as  popular  as  ever,  as  beautiful, 
and  as  exquisitely  played,  with  Madaine  Karsavina 
graceful  as  before  and  more  so,  as  a delicious 
Columbine;  Mr.  Nijinsky,  even  more  agile,  as 
Harlequin ; Mr.  Bolm,  Mr.  Geccheti,  Madame 
Nijinska,  aud  the  rest  of  the  brilliant  company  we 
saw  last  year.  The  work  seems  to  grow  in  beauty  as 
one  knows  it  better;  it  cannot  be  seen  too  often; 
and  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  that  remark- 
ably accomplished  dancer,  Madame  Karsavina,  is 
even  more  accomplished,  not,  pernaps,  technically, 

. but  artistically,  than  a year  ago,  and  her  charm  ie 
great.  The  other  ballet,  which  followed  after  a por- 
-/  KAntr.nc.lv  lorm  interval,  is  quite  new  here;  it  is 
Balakireff’s  “ Thamar  ” — a choreographic  drama,  in 
one  act,  by  Mr.  L.  Bakst,  it  is  specifically  entitled. 
Of  this  the  official  “ poetic  basis  ” is  this  somewhat 
(cryptic  affair: 

The  scene  lies  in  a beautiful  castle  amid  the  snows  ol 
the  Dariol.  where  Queen  Thamar  holds  a perpetual  fete 
iyin«  in  front  of  a large  window,  Thamar  surveys  the 
mountain,  the  roads,  and  the  river  Terek,  the  turbulent 
waters  of  which  surround  her  dwelling.  Suddenly  she 
•Iris es.  A stranger,  who  has  lost  his  way,  approaches.  H4 
\ho3itates  and  surveys  t he  castle  wall.  She  sends  servants, 
and  orders  that  lie  shall  be  found  and  brought  to  her 
The  stranger  is  very  tired  and  cold.  A sort-  of  hood  hides 
Jtais  head.  The  Queen  tears  off  the  hood  and  discovers 
a beautiful  young  man.  astonished  at  all  this  pomp 
,yhe  servants  adorn  him  and  surround  him  and  the  Queen, 
and  encourage  them  to  dance.  Daybreak.  The  servants 
f open  the  shutters.  All  are  still  very  animated  anc 
.excited.  The  Queen  continues  to  dance,  but  suddenly 
rushes  at  the  young  man,  stabs  him.  and  pushes  him 
through  a narrow  door,  unto  the  river.  Again  Queen 
Thamar  surveys  the  mountain,  the  roads,  and  the  rivei 
Terek.  Her  eyes  follow  the  corpse  which  the  water 
holds.  . . Suddenly  she  rises.  ...  A stranger  who 
has  lost  his  way  approaches.  ...  He  hesitates  and 
surveys  the  castle  wall.  . . . Curtain. 

A brilliant  affair  of  every  imaginable  variety  of 
purple  and  other  colours,  of  Oriental  and  especially^ 
Russian  costume,  of  fantastic  rhythms,  and  grace,  of 
some  charm,  and  of  more  tragedy  is  this.  Indeed, 
Madame  Karsavina,  who  appears  as  Thamar,  seems 
the  picture  of  Tragedy,  as  she  rises  from  one  of  the 
most  luxjjagigBpouches  we  ever  saw,  to  creel  the 


PEER’S  OPERA. 

<)  4 < *- 

“The1  Children  of  Don” 
at  Hammerstein’s. 

LD.  HOWARD  DE  WALDEN 
AS  AUTHOR. 


Of  special  and  peculiar  interest  is  the 
Cymric  music-drama  in  English,  “ The 
Children  of  Don,”  which  Mr.  Oscar 
Hammexstein  will  produce  at  the  London 
Opera  House  to-morrow  evening. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  (who,  by  the  way,  asked 
“ The  Daily  Chronicle  ” yesterday  to  con- 
tradict the  6tory  published  in  a Sunday 
newspaper  as  to  there  t#ing  “agreements 
already  drawn  up  ” for  the  transference  of 
the  London  Opera  House  to  fresh  hands)  is 
very  hopeful  of  success  for  “ The  Children 
of  Don,”  and  he  regards  the  piece,  with  its 
powerful  appeal  to  the  dramatic  sym- 
pathies, as  one  most  fittingly  in  line  and 
touch  with  his  new  and  successful  scheme 
of  theatre  prices 

The  author  of  the  “book”  and  lyrics  is 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  writing  under  the 
name  of  “ T.  E.  Ellis.”  He  fetches  the  story 
from  “The  Land  of  Nod” — from  the  dream 
sphere  of  the  vast  god,  Nodens,  who  lay 
fast  held  in  the  bonds  of  his  own  helpless 
sleep,  yet  whose  mind  was  ever  dreaming 
forth  the  destinies  of  the  children  of  our 
land.  The  gods  of  evil  “ might  have  their 
height  of  power,  but  to  stay  the  dreams  of 
Nodens  they  could  not  avail.”  And  here 
is  the  theme  upon  which  Lord  Howard,  in 
verse,  builds  the  story  oT  the  opera. 

Gwydion,  son  of  Don,  filled  with  an 
adamantine  will  to  be  lord  of  himself,  “ready 
to  dare  all  things  to  clear  the  world  for  man 
to  move  in,  brooded  over  the  ills  that  he 
saw  till  he  marked  out  and  marked  down 
the  way  to  victory.  He  saw  that  the  gods 
had  all  the  power  because  they  had  all  the 
knowledge.  The  source  of  that  knowledge 
was  in  the  Cauldron  of  Caridwen.  Carid- 
wen  was  the  Goddess  of  Passion,  and  even 
in  her  cauldron  had  brewed  a liquor,  the 
fumes  of  which  had  the  power  of  intensi- 
fying, beyond  the  bounds  of  control,  what- 
ever was  the  dominant  instinct  of  the  one 
who  inhaled  them.  To  one  who  was  am- 
bitious it  made  him  relentless  in  follow- 
ing ambition  ; to  one  in  love,  all  else  but 
love  was  vain  ; to  one  revengeful,  it  made 
him  ruthless,  and  so  on.” 

IN  THE  CAVE  OF  ANNWN. 

The  prologue  to  the  opera  begins  in  the 
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Little  n^ed  be  said  about  Mme  Tetraz 
*iai>  « of  Violetta  in  - Travfatn  - 
a role  winch  fhe  took  once  again  at  Covent 
One  might  say 

naps,  that  on  this  occasion  she  was  in 

-s  sftjss 

n 'Vl  jhI  Bsme  Patho«  which  has  always 
Th^JLY  p(er[°rma»ec  as  Violetta.  * 


“ La  Traviata  ” was  given  again  at 
Coven t Garden  last  night  with  changes  of 
cast  from  previous  performances.  It  was 
the  occasion  of  the  first  appearance  this  sea- 
son of  Mme.  Tetrazzini  in  the  role  of 
Violetta,  one  which  she  sustains  as  easily 
and  confidently  as  any'  in  her  repertory.  She 
obtained  her  usual  success  last  night  in 
“Ah!  fors  e lui,”  her  voice  being  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  some- 
what loose  phrasing.  M.  Dinh  Gilly  took 
the  part  of  the  elder  Germont,  but  although 
the  impersonation  was  not  wanting  in  char- 
acter the  singing  was  rather  disappointing. 
He  has  a fine  resonant  voice,  which  in 
purely  lyrical  phrases  takes  on  a hard 
quality  and  in  consequence  neither  the  duet 
with  Violetta  nor  the  scene  with  Alfredo  in 
Act  II.  made  quite  the  effect  expected.  Mr. 
John  McCormack  repeated  his  familiar  study 
of  the  lover,  and  sang  well  save  for  slight 
lapses  in  intonation;  Mme.  Tetrazzini  got  a 
little  sharp,  too,  once  or  twice,  but  these 
were  small  flaws  in  a generally  smooth  per- 
formance. 

A soprano  new  to  I.ondon — Mme.  Agosti- 
nelli,  from  La  Scala,  Milan— will  make  her 
debut  on  Wednesday  in  Puccini’s  “ Manon  | 
Lescaut.”  The  cast  further  includes  Signor 
Martinelli  and  Signor  Sammarco. 

ROYAL  OPERA. 

Owing  to  the  elaborate  preparations  involved  it 
f<m“d  ^:bIc  last  night  for  the  Russian 
Ballet  to  produce  " L Oiseau  de  Feu,”  in  accordance 
with  their  original  intention.  The  promised  novelty  | 
etanw  postponed,  therefore,  until  Tuesday  next 
Last  evenings  programme  was  a repetition  of  that  ? 
j ch  “gnawed  the  reappearance  of  the  Russian 
dancers  on  Wednesday,  and  therefore  calls  to-  no 
fresh  discussion.  Enough  that  there  was  a-ain  a 
very  large  audience,  and  that  once  more  the  mar-  I 
ve.-ous  art.  of  Madame  Karsavina.  Mr.  Niiindcv  and  ! 
‘^’r  „a?,lIe  companions  held  the  spectators; 
enthralled  / 4*  U*  f S*?  ^ I 

On  Thursday  efenmg  ‘ La  Traviata  ” was  repeated  1 
but  now  with  Madame  Tetrazzini  Violetta  And 
so  easy  was  her  coloratura,  singing  thlt  oto  became 
almost  cominced  that  Violetta  really  meant,  all  that 
she  said  or  rather  sang.  True,  Madame  Tetrazzini 
is,  locally,  not  a very  phthisical  Violetta,  but  that 
is  possibly  something  to  be  grateful  for,  and  at  least 
she  sang  “ Ah.  fors  e lui”  and  all  the  rest  with 
thac  peculiar  facility  that  is  known  as  masterly 
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. whole  house— and  it  was  large— applauded  to  the 

Cave  of  Annwn,  where  the  Cauldron  of  ecuo,  yet  they  kept  in  hand  some  of  their  entfousi-asm 
Caridwen  is  behig  tended  by  the  priests,  and  for  the  vocally  excellent  Germont  perc  of  Mr  Gill  - 
here  the  advent.nrrms  fiwvffien  owns  the  and  for  his  errant  son  Alfredo  ((Mr.  McCormack ) 

Mr.  Panizza  conducted  a very  spirited  performance’ 
it  tfie  term  “ spirited  ” may  be  here  applied. 


here  the  adventurous  Gwydion  opens  the 
dramatic  ball  by  rescuing  a maiden  bound 
I upon  a rock  for  sacrifice,  and  slaying  the 
, priest  who  holds  the  sacrificial  knife.  The 
i second  scene  of  the  prologue  is  a wild 
, ravine  on  a desolate  coast  of  Arvon,  and 
i the  scenes  of  the  story  itself  are  a deep 
forest,  of  Arvon.  the  Cave  of  Annwn  again, 
a weird  waste  whereon  wolves  are  aprowl, 
and  again  the  solitary  seashore  of  the  pro- 
logue’s second  scene. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
Mr.  Sime — if  their  knowlcge  of  it,  indeed, 
bo  but  limited  to  his  work  in  Lord 
) Dusanv’s  ‘‘Gods  of  the  Mountain,”  pro- 
duced at  the  Hay-market  a year  ago — mat 
easily  conceive  bow  much  tie  imaginative 
and  tragically  poetic  side  of  “ The  Children 
of  Don  is  likely  to  gain  bv  his  association 
with  the  production.  His  designs  for  the 
scenery,  exhibited  yesterday  to  our. represen- 
tative, are  in  themselves  little  treasures  of 
symbolic  painting,  fierce  and  rugged  and 
full  of  the  elemental,  and  almost  savagely 
illustrative  of  man’s  bitter  struggle  with  the 
gods  of  evil. 

With  regard  to  the  music  of  Mr.  Josef 
Holbrooke,  who  has  been  described  as  the 
English  Vf  agner.  one  may  quote,  without  in 
any  way  anticipating  or  crippling  criticism, 
a pamphlet  which  will  he  issued  with  the 
London  Opera  House  programmes  on  Satur- 
day night: — “‘The  whole  is  full  of  cha- 
racter, and  as  one.  might  expect  from 
Mr.  Holbrooke,  new  effects  and  colours 
are  continually  encountered.  The  over- 
ture is  practically  the  opera  in  minia- 
ture. and  the  various  subjects  which  are 
used  occur  again  and  again,  on  different  in-  1 
struments  and  in  various  guises  as  the 
opera  proceeds.” 

Mr.  Hammerstein  has  increased  the 
rrefiestra  to  nearly  » hundred  instruments 
'or  this  production,  which  will  be  under  the/ 
•nusical  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch.  / 
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“CHILDREN  OF  DON” 
FAILS  TO  PLEASE 

A Weak  Imitation  of  Wagner,  Say 
Critics  of  Hammerstein’s  New 
j English  Opera 

London,  June  16. — The  long  heralded 
premiere  of  “The  Children  of  Don,”  a 
drama  by  T.  F..  Ellis  (Lord  Howard  de 
Walden),  music  by  Joseph  Holbrooke,  took 
place  last  night  before  an  audience  which 
was  far  from  going  into  ecstasies  over  it. 
In  fact,  most  of  those  present  were  pal- 
pably bored,  though  they  sat  through  the 
three  acts  and  a prologue  patiently  enough. 
The  book  does  not  reveal  any  large  poeti- 
cal gifts  on  the  part  of  the  titled  librettist, 
and  the  music  is  incoherent  and  deficient 
in  melody. 

The  book  is  one  of  a trilogy  on  the 
Cymric  legend,  . bich  resembles  that  of 
the  “Ring.”  It  is  a lugubrious  story  ama- 
teurish in  its  w ing-out,  centering  about 
the  Caldron  of  Caridwen.  which,  like  the 
Ring  of  Alberich,  carries  almost  unlimited 
power  but  also  bears  a curse.  The  legend 
deals  with  the  rvscu  of  a man  from  the 
oppression  of  t 1 gods.  Tile  music 

apB  
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Strauss.  The  vocal  parts  are  exceedingly  I 
unlovely,  while  the  whole  affair  seems 
crude  and  in  many  places  unmeaning.  1 
However,  there  are  rich  passages  in  the  I 
j orchestration. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  has  mounted  the  work 
magnificently.  Of  the  singers,  Jeanne 
Jomelli  and  Augusta  Doria  carried  off  > , 
highest  honors,  and  Henry  Weldon  was 
much  praised  in  an  important  role.  Arthur 
Nikisch  conducted  the  orchestra  so  ad- 
mirably that  the  greatest  number  of  curtain 
calls  went’ deservedly  to  him. 

The  work  was  of  course  -sung  in  Eng- 
lish, but  it  might  as  well  have  been  JHindu- 
| stance.  Not  one  word  in  500  was  under- 
standable. 

Most  of  the  newspaper  critics  are  merci- 
less in  their  comments  on  the  opera.  The 
Observer  says  to-day : 

“The  opera  is  in  no  sense  British.  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden's  gods  are  British,  but 
their  spirit  is  Teutonic  and  their  language 
almost  as  difficult  to  understand  as  Wag- 
ner’s text  is  to  an  Englishman  who  knows 
a little  German. 

“If  the  occasional  dullness  of  the  ‘Ring’ 
were  its  chief  merit,  'The  Children  of  the 
Don’  would  be  a masterpiece,  for  it  is  dull 
throughout.  Dramatically  it  is  dull  be- 
cause the  librettist  has  no  sense  of  his 
stage  characters,  who  wander  on  and  off 
mainly  in  couples,  with  persistent  aimless- 
ness. 

"There’s  no  contrast  and  no  clearness 
and  the  verse  is  essentially  unsuited  to 
the  music  The  libretto  aims  at  symboliz- 
ing the  fight  of  man  against  the  old  re- 
ligions. The  spirit  of  the  book  is  Wag- 
ner's ‘Ring’  and  Shelley’s  ‘Prometheus 
Unbound.’  Whoever  possessed  a caldron 
brewed  by  Caridwen  was  the  equal  of  the 
gods  in  power,  for  mingled  with  its  poison 
there  are  now  and  then  three  drops  of  all 
wisdom,  knowledge  and  desire  of  the 
world. 

"The  caldron  is  guarded  by  King 
Arawn.  Gwydion  robs  the  underworld  of 
this  magic  caldron,  for  he  desires  to 
break  the  power  of  Math,  the  Druid  King 
of  Arvon  ; and  his  own  uncle  Noden,  who 
is  the  oldest,  biggest  and  sleepiest  of  all 
the  gods,  will  not  prevent  him.  Noden 
is  our  old  friend  Wotan. 

"One  attribute  of  the  caldron  is  to  in-  . 
tensify  the  dominant  instinct  of  all  who 
j inhale  its  virtues.  Brought  to  earth,  it 
plays  the  dickens  with  Gwydion  and  his 
I iover,  Elan,  and  with  Govannion  and 
\ Goewin  (splendid  name  for  a horse,  that). 

Gwydion  is  false  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  caldron  which  Math  imposes  on  him, 
and  therefore  the  four  lovers  are  meta- 
morphosed into  wolves  with  glittering  elec- 
tric eyes  for  their  impious  behavior  in 
breaking  their  Druidical  vows. 

“Math  afterwards  relents  and  changes 
them  to  human  beings.  Gwydion  kills  the 
high  priest  (he  might  have  done  it  in  the 
beginning)  and  while  he  is  gazing  at  the 
body  Govannion  throws  Gwydion’s  little 
son,  Dylan,  born  to  him  by  Elan  (ap- 
parently while  they  were  wolves),  into  the 
sea,  but  the  ocean,  knowing  that  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke has  written  a trilogy  of  which  the 
dry  land  is  already  completed,  casts  back 
the  child. 

“Except  that  Mr.  Holbrooke  used  groups, 
of  wood  wind  in  an  individual  manner, 
the  score  is  just  an  imitation  of  Wagner. 

I noticed  also  that  a serpentine,  Strauss- 
like  figure  occasionally  wiggled  up  and 
down  the  orchestra. 

“ ‘The  Children  of  Don,’  already  an  old- 
fashioned  opera,  w^s  performed  in  English, 
but  T think  T heard  no  more  than  two  com- 
plete sentences.  Nothing  has  been  left  un- 
done to  make  ‘The  Children  of  Don’  a 
success,  but  no  singing,  acting  or  con- 
ducting or  mounting  could  make  it  any- 
thing but  a dull  and  pretentious  imitation 
of  Wagner.” 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  opinions  on  “The  Children  of^ 
Don,”  produced  last  night  at  the  London  Open 
House,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  loftiness  and  serious- 
ness of  the  aims  of  librettist  and  composer.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  the  author  is  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  and  that 
he  has  taken  a very  practical  interest  in  the  production  of  the 
work.  The  chief  fault  of  the  libretto  is  obvious.  There  are 
too  many  characters,  the  inevitable  result  being  that  each  can 
only  he  faintly  sketched  and  that  climaxes  are  approached 
too  quickly.  But  this  is  a common  error  of  inexperience,  and 
inexperience^  although  often  having  untoward  consequences, 
is  in  itself  no  sin,  and  if  the  characters  are  characterless  they 
have  too  much  to  do  to  indulge  in  loquacity.  In  going  to 
legend  for  the  story  the  librettist  handicapped  himself  more 
than  he  probably  imagined,  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
interest  the  public  of  to-day  in  the  public  of  the  past.  More- 
over, in  the  present  instance  the  plot  necessitates  the  stage 
being  so  frequently  darkened  as  to  have  a depressing  effect  on 
the  spectator.  * ^ *\vV*  W*\t» 

The  work  is  preceded  by  an  important  Overture  which  last 
night  left  an  excellent  impression  and  excited  expectation. 
It  commences  molto  allegro  con  fuoco  in  a manner  intended 
by  the  composer  to  suggest  the  elemental  forces  of  Nature.  : 
'Composers  are  well  equipped  nowadays  to  suggest  such  sub-  j 
jects.  Mr.  Holbrooke  is  one  of  the  most  resourceful  and 
idaring  of  instrumental  writers,  and  with  an  orchestra  in- 
creased to  about  a hundred  justice  is  done  to  Nature.  This 
opening  leads  into  a maestoso  allegro  section,  which  begins 
with  the  Cauldron  theme  being  thundered  oiit  by  the  full  force 
of  the  orchestra.  Subsequent  motives  are  those  of  N odens,  God 
iof  the  Abyss,  a theme  possessing  notable  dignity;  Goewin’s 
love  theme,  one  of  great  melodic  beauty;  Gwydion’s  theme, 
which  admirably  suggests  his  energetic  and  warlike  tempera- 


rent  - and  King  Math's  motit,  which  wilf  be  distinguis 
klv  the  first  bar  containing  four  notes  of  the  same  name. 
These  themes  are  treated  in  a dramatic  manner,  and  the 
quotation  of  the  Cauldron  theme  brings  the  overture  to  an 
imposing  close.  ^ ^ 

When  the  curtain  rises  there  is  seen  a gloomy  cavern. 
On  the  rmht  m the  magic  Cauldron,  from  which  glows 
«.  ruddy  light,  and  grouped  about  the  stage  are  men 
i in  prehistoric  garments  about  to  sacrifice  an  unfor- 
tunate maiden  to  Nature.  As  the  knife  is  about  to  fall 
Gwydion  appears  in  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and,  being  clad 
in  armour,  speedily  puts  the  decollete-  priests  to  rout,  then 
the  scene  changes  to  “ A Wild  and  Ice-bound  Ravine  near  the 
Sea.”  The  introductory  music  is  full  of  menace,  which  is 
accounted  for  by  the  appearance  of  Don,  Goddess  of  Nature, 
who  calls  on  the  Sea.  King  to  intercept  the  progress  of 
Gwydion  with  the  Cauldfon.  He  appears  in  a green  light, 
and  in  turn  calls  upon  Nodens,  the  God  of  the  Abyss,  for 
advice.  Nodens  refuses  to  interfere,  and  Don  has  to  forego 
her  vengeance  on  “ the  son  that  slew  my  priest.  The  most 
distinctive  music  in  this  section  is  that  written  round  Nodens, 
which  is  remarkably  dignified.  The  curtain  falls,  but  the 
music  continues.  It  grows  quicker,  becomes  more  animated, 
and  at  the  close  the  brass  is  particularly  prominent  and  sug- 
gestive of  the  dire  things  about  to  happen. 

* * * 

The  first  act  opens  with  a chorus  for  Droids,  as  they  carry 
the  Cauldron  into  the  sacred  grove.  There  follows  an  ener- 
getic duet  between  King  Math  and  Gwydion,  who  does  not 
agree  to  the  King  reserving  the  Cauldron  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Droids.  The  music  becomes  very  energetic  and 
suggestive  of  the  strong  natures  of  both  men,  but  King  Math 
is  apparently  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  and  he  appoints 
Gwydion  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  Cauldron  and  forbids 
him  to  permit  anybody  to  approach  it  lest  they  should  pre- 
sumably get  one  of  the  three  drops  of  Wisdom  which  occa- 
sionally are  thrown  up  from  its  otherwise  poisonous  contents. 
This  appointment  is  Gwydion’s  undoing,  for  Gwydion’s 
brother  Govannion  is  loved  by  and  is  in  love  with  one  of  the 
priestesses,  Goewin,  and  the  conple  think  that  the  sacred 
grove  is  an  excellent  courting  place.  After  a brief  duet  of 
melodious  character  the  pair  are  discovered  by  Gwydion,  who 
forbears  to  denounce  them  and  bids  them  depart.  But  his  j 
troubles  are  not  over,  for  his  sister  Elan  enters  and  beseeches 
him  to  marry  her,  as  it  has  been  foretold  that  their  son  | 
would  be  a wonderful  child.  Gwydion,  however,  will  not 
forsake  his  trust  and  bids  Elan  begone.  The  composer  has 
been  very  happy  in  his  setting  of  this  scene,  which  leaves  the 
impression  that  familiarity  will  increase  esteem  for  the  human 
note  it  contains. 

* * * 

Act  II.  takes  place  within  one  of  the  Druids’  sacred  en- 
closures. In  the  centre  is  the  sacrificial  altar,  by  the  side 
of  which  stands  the  magic  Cauldron.  The  action  commences 
with  a love  duet  between  Goewin  and  Govannion.  Goewin 
is  afraid  to  forsake  her  duties  as  Priestess,  and  Gov  y on 
endeavours  to  persuade  her  to  do  so.  As  in  the  pre.Jjua 
scene,  they  are  discovered  by  Gwydion,  and  there  ensues 
much  animated  conversation,  accentuated  by  the  orchestra. 
The  trio  are  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  King  Math,  who 
asks  Goewin  “What  do  you  in  this  sacred  place?”  She 
confesses  her  love  for  Govannion,  and  Math  banishes  her  to  the 
woods  and  has  Gwydion  bound  to  the  sacrificial  altar.  Here 
he  is  left  under  sentence  of  being  turned  into  a wolf.  Darkness 
descends  until  Little  can  be  seen  but  his  face  illumined  by 
the  red  glare  from  the  Cauldron.  Presently  Elan  enters  and 
offers  to  loose  CSvydion’s  bonds.  This  being  impossible,  she 
fulfils  his  request  and  drinks  with  him  from  a horn  she  has 
filled  from  the  Cauldron.  Then  the  orchestra  suggests  that 
something  strange  is  about  to  happen.  It  does.  Elan  is  lured 
away  by  the  song  of  the  Sea  King  with  consequences  which 
appear  later,  and  Gwydion,  left  alone,  sees  various  uncanny 
things,  including  the  ghost  of  Arawn,  whom  he  slew  when  he 
captured  the  Cauldron.  A particularly  impressive  portion  of 
this  sedre  is  the  reappearance  of  Nodens,  who  converses  with 
Gwydion  until  the  curtain  falls. 

* * * 

The  last  act  contains  two  scenes.  The  first  is  an  autumn 
landscape.  It  is  preceded  by  an  expressive  instrumental  intro- 
duction, and  the  action  begins  with  a chorus  of  Druids  “off.” 
Presently  Gwion,  the  chief  priest,  enters  in  a bad  temper, 
and,  meeting  Goewin,  the  ex-priestess,  turns  a deaf  ear  to  h-w 
entreaties  to  be  restored  to  her  former  position  and  condemns 
her  to  be  devoured  by  wolves.  The  unfortunate  damsel’s  plea 
for  mercy  has  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  composer,  of 
■ which  he  has  made  good  use,  and  the  music  provides  a good 
contrast  to  the  subsequent  vigorous  duet  between  Math  and 
Gwion,  who  protests  against  the  King  restoring  Gwydion  to 
his  human  shape. 

* * * 

The  final  scene  is  a rocky  seashore.  Hither  Elan  comes  and 
sings  a melodious  meditation  on  her  adventure  with  the  Sea 
King.  This  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Govannion,  who 
is  consumed  by  discontent.  Presently  Math  and  Gwydion 
enter,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion.  Mall) 
questions  Elan  as  to  her  being  able  to  become  a priestess.  She 
hesitates  to  submit  to  the  test,  and  when  she  does  so  a little 
boy  appears,  and  she  confesses  that 

X11  that  night 

Of  mantled  madness  and  of  demon  breath. 

The  poison  of  the  gods  is  life,  not  death. 

Math  accuses  Gwydion,  who  resents  the  accusation.  Ultimately 
Gwydion  kills  Math.  Meantime  Govannion  has  flung  the  boy 
Dylan  into  the  sea,  but  as  his  father  was  the  Sea  King  the 
child  comes  back  again  unhurt.  Gwydion  declares  that  Dylan 
shall  be  the  future  King.  This  excites  the  jealousy  of 
Govannion,  and  there  is  a duel  in  wlrch  Govannion  is  over- 
come by  Gwydion.  Then  Gwion  and  his  priests  rush  on 
and  attack  Gwydion  for  killing  Math,  but  Gwydion  gives  his 
spear  to  his  brother  Govannion,  who  kills  Gwion  in  revenge 
for  having  caused  the  death  of  his  loved  Goewin.  The  drama 
ends  with  Gwydion  taking  Dylan  away  in  his  arms.  . g\ 

* * a f 

The  performance  of  “The  Children  of  Don ’"“was  most 
praiseworthy  considering  the  exacting  nature  of  the  work. 
The  most  finished  and  convincing  impersonation  was  that  of 
Goewin  by  Mme.  Jomelli.  The  character  is  the  most  human 

in  the  drama.  Her  whole  desire  is  to  be  loved  by  Govan- 
nion,  but  sbe  is  fearful  of  breaking  her  priestly  vows.  The 
composer  seems  to  have  felt  this,  and  he  has  greatly  favoured 
the  character  and  provided  it  with  melodious  and  vocal  music. 
,Full  advantage  of  this  was  taken  by  Mme.  Jomelli.  She 
sang  with  beauty  of  tone  and  always  with  admirable 
dramatic  emphasis.  Elan  is  also  given  some  beautiful  phrases, 
£nd  they  were  effectively  delivered  by  Mme.  Doria,  who 
also  acted  well  in  the  Condemnation  Scone.  A successful 
debut  at  the  London  Opera  House  was  also  made  by  Miss 
Gertruda  Blomfield  as  Don.  Mr,  Alan  Turner  was  duly 
heroic  as  Gwydion,  and  succeeded  in  imparting  some  per- 
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WHAT  THE  CR11ICS  SAY  0F| 
THE  PRODUCTION. 


“ The  Children  of  Don,”  the  new  opera  by 
Lord  How  ard  de  Walden  and  Mr.  Josef  Hoi- 1 
brooke,  which  w as  produced  at  dhe  London  [ 
Opera  House  on  Saturday  night,  meets  with  I 
a somewhat  mixed  reception  this  morning  atil 
the  hands  of  the  critics.  Following  are  some| 
opinions  on  the  opera  : — - 

The  Times. 

This  production  has  probably  been  the  most  I 
severe  blow  which  the  struggling  cause  of || 
English  opera  has  sustained  for  many  years ; I 
for  whatever  may  be  said  in  praise  of  the  I 
ingenuity  of  the  librettist  and  the  6omposer.il 
the  fact  remains  that  in  spite  of  a productionjl 
on  which  all  possible  care  had  been  expended.M 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  score  had  beenjl 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced conductors  of  the  day,  the  whole  thing) 
was  quite  unintelligible  to  all  who  had  not 
spent  some  hours  of  preliminary  study  upon  it. 

Daily  Telegraph. 

That  we  are  a day’s  march  nearer  the 
haven  where  we  would  be,  the  founding  on  a 
firm  basis  of  a national  opera  in  English,  we 
take  leave  to  doubt.  While  giving  all  possible 
credit  to  the  undertakers  of  the  present  enter- 
prise for  their  immense  sincerity,  we  cannot 
rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  we  remain,  at  , 
best,  precisely  u'here  we  were  before. 

Morning  Post. 

With  all  its  faults,  “ The  Children 
makes  a beginning  in  national  drama 
therefore  notable.  It  is  in  this  that 
of  this  production  is  found. 


ll 


Standard. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  the  work  in  a 
few  airy  sentences,  but  even  with  its  failings  it  - 
deserves  better  treatment  than  that,  and 
after  all  patriotism  counts  for  something,  and 
the  cry  of  internationalism  in  art  has  too  often 
been  made  the  excuse  for  pitchforking  into 
obscurity  native  talent. 

Daily  Graphic. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  its  earnestness  and 
some  extremely  clever  effects  of  orchestral 
colour,  the  music  is  too  merciless  and  too  cold. 
The  libretto  contains  some  tender  passages,  but  j 
to  these  Mr.  Holbrooke  rarely  responds. 

Daily  News  and  Leader. 

The  cause  of  native  opera  has  claimed  many 
sacrifices  in  labour  and  money,  but  never  greater  | 
ones  than  were  made  for  “ The  Children  of  1 
Don.”  The  cause  ha*had  many  defeats,  hut  : 
never  a more  disastrous  one  than  awaited  “ The 
Children  of  Don.  ” 

Dail  Mail. 

“ The  Children  of  Don  ” is  decidedly  the 
most  important  English  opera  ever  produced. 
It  is  the  first  English  opera  to  be,  at  the  time 
of  its  production,  abreast  of  the  technique  and 
general  movement  of  the  foreign  music-world. 

Daily  Express. 

The  work  is  epoch-making  in  the  fullest 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  it  marks  a tremen-  . 
dous  advance  in  the  progress  of  British  opera,  j 
. . . If  a work  of  such  colossal  intention^  j 
can  be  accepted  from  our  own  people  there  1 
need  be  no  further  limits  to  the  possibilities  of  j 
native  art. 

Daily  Chronicle. 

Interesting  as  it  is,  the  work  has  so  many  j 
grave  faults  that  one  cannot  regard  it  is  any- 
thing more  than  an  experiment — out  of  which, 
of  course,  something  better  may  come  in  the 
future. 


]Ul-c 

British  Opera  Proves 
Disappointing. 

Mil.  HOLBROOKE’S  MUSIC. 

Such  a rare  event  as  the  production  of 
a new  British  opera  naturally  drew  a large 
and  brilliant  audience  to  the  London  Opera 
House  on  Saturday  evening,  when  “ The 
Children  of  Don."  by  Lord  Howard  de 
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Twion,  and,Ar^J  characters  were  respectively  capably 
most  respects  these  „ Weldon,  Andrew  Shanks,! 

Mr.  -w.hu,  Nikisch  j 


person 
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Frederick  Blarney,  a"“  tl”e  important  and  exacting 
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Walden  and  Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke,  was' 


one.  But 
opera,  it 


given  ius  lirst  performance. 

Ono  saw  n large  number  of  well  known 
musician-,  amateur  and  professional,  who 
bad  come  eager  to  hear  a work  of  which 
much  had  been  heard.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  M.  Paderewski,  Herr  Mengelherg, 
Sir  Charles  Stanford,  Mr.  George  Moore, 
Sir  Frederic  Cuaen,  Sir  Alex.  Mackenzie, 
Sir  Henry  Wood,  and  many  other  equally 
familiar  figures  were  to  be  seen  in  stalls 
I I box' 

With  so  many  opinions  given  before  the 
production  b'  persons  interested  therein, 
the  eritn  task  in  attempting  to  .sum  up 
the  value  of  the  work  is  rather  a delicate 
bntever  the  precise  value  of  the 
?rtai»ly  can  oc  said  (hat  both 
librettist  and  composer  deserve  to  be 
praised  for  m attempt  at  something  much 
more  ambitious  than  most  British  operas 
that  have  been  produced  of  late  years.  It 
is  also  a source  of  satisfaction  that  such  a 
splendid  production  has  been  given  to  “The 
Children  of  Don.’-  both  as  regards  the 
taging  and  the  musical  side.  It  again  gave 
one  no  opportunity  to  observe  how  well 
British  singers  can  do  opera  if  they  have  the 
cham-e,  for  all  the  nati\e  artists  concerned 
in  Saturday's  production  were  really  ex- 
client. 

The  opera,  as  I have  said,  is  on  an  am- 
bitious scale.  It  has  a prologue  (in  two 
scenes)  and  three  acts  (the  last  in  two 


“ T.  F..  ELLIS.” 


[Elliott  & Fry. 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  who  under 
the  pen  name  of  “ T.  E.  Ellis, ’’  has 
written  the  opera,  “The  Children  of 
Don.  ’’ 


lueas,  one  gatnere,  ctar.a  m me  way  ci  me 
mortal  race  sprung  from  Don. 

It  is  an  even  more  difficult  task  to  sum 
up  the  music.  A bad  libretto  can  often  in- 
spire a composer,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
(hat  Mr.  Holbrooke's  music  is  disappoint- 
ing. It  is  in  the  characteristic  vein  of  all 
his  other  w ork,  that  fc>  to  say,  very  complex, 
and  very  original,  but  never  going  very  deep 
or  giv  ing  one  the  impression  of  genuine  emo- 
tion. Its  worst  feature  is  that  it  so  often 
seems  not  to  have  any  definite  dramatic  or 
■psychological  connection  with  the  savings 
and  doings  of  the  characters,  so  that  one  is 
often  compelled  to  ask  what  the  music  is 
really  trying  to  express,  at  any  given 
moment.  His  music  is  really  best  where 
1 the  opera  has  some  sort  of  pantomimic  dis- 
play ; for  instance,  at  tile  end  of  the  second 
act , where  ghosts  appear  to  Gwydion,  and 
in  the  third  aci,  where  the  pack  of  wolves 
(amongst  whom  are  Gwydion  and  his 
i brother) ; such  things  a.-,  these  give  Mr. 
Holbrooke  an  opportunity  of  revelling  in 
tlia  very  original  orchestral  colours  and 
effects  which  he  can  handle  so  cleverly. 

WAGNERIAN  REMINISCENCES. 

But,  except  in  a few  places,  the  music  has 
little  of  poetic  beauty,  or  dramatic  strength 
and  appropriateness.  The  themes  used— 
with  the  exception  of  one  which  recalls  a 
few  bars  of  “ The  Men  of  Harlech  ” — are 
not  very  distinctive,  and  there  are  some 
Wagnerian  reminiscence*,  although,  in  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Holbrooke,  it  must  be  said  that 
his  score  is  not  in  any  way  modelled  on 
the  Wagnerian  style. 

Some  of  the  best  of  the  music  in  the 
opera  is  associated  with  the  god  Audens; 
it  has  something  of  the  mystic  feciing 
necessary  to  the  character.  The  Pruidieal 
music  in  the  first  act  has  a certain  impres- 
siveness, and  much  of  the  first  half  i t the 
second  act  (in  the  trilithon  temple)  has  some 
picturesque  qualities.  The  most  attractive 
piece  of  writing  is  a brief  prelude  to  Act 
III.,  scene  a clever  suggestion  of  sea- 
music. 

The  performance,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  upon  a high  level  of  excellence,  and 
the  credit  of  it  is  largely  due  to  the  splen- 
did conducting  of  Herr  Nikisch,  who  made 
the  orchestra  play  the  enormously  difficult 
music  splendidly,  and  was  very  helpful  to 
the  singers. 

The  role  of  Gwydion  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Alan  Turner,  who  sang  and  acted  very  im- 
pressively in  his  spenes  with  Math,  Eii.n, 
and  Govannion.  Equally  good  was  Mr. 
Andrew  Shanks  as  Govannion,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Blarney  as  the  Druid  Gwion  gave 
I one  of  the  best  performances  of  the  evening, 
singing  finely  and  acting  with  dignity, 
i Another  excellent  piece  of  work  was  that 
! of  Miss  Gertrude  Blomfield  as  Dai,  in  her 
one  scene  in  the  prologue  she  made  an 
J excellent  impression.  Mme.  Jomelli  as 
I Goewin,  the  vestal  priestess,  and  Mme. 

Augusta  Doria  as  Elan  (daughter  of  Don) 

; both  did  very  convincing  work,  and  one 
1 mizyt  mention  M.  Bozano  ns  Nodenp  and 
Mr.  II.  Bishop  as  Lvd,  both  of  whom  sang 
well,  while  the  minor  roles  were  adequately 
'filled. 

The  staging  of  the  opera  deserves  mere, 
than  the  customary  few  words.  Mr.  Sime’s 
scenery  and  costumes  are  very  beautiful 
and  original.  The  two  pictures  of  the  pro- 
logue— a cave  and  a wild  ravine— ave  won- 
derful studies  iu  soft  colours,  and  the 
t rilit.iioil  temple  of  Art  II.'  is  also  very 
I striking.  The  exquisite  scene  of  the  last 
act,  a rocky  seashore,  must  also  be  men- 
tioned for  its  original  colouring  and  desisn. 

“ THE  CHILDREN  OF  DON. 


PRODUCTION  AT  THE  LONDON 
OPERA  HOUSE. 

By  “ T.  E.  Ellis  ” 
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fe  mes),  and  it  takes  as  long  as  one  of  the 
“ Ring  ’’  operas  in  performance.  Interest- 
ing as  it  is,  the  work  has  so  many  grave 
faults  that  one  cannot  regard  it  as  any- 
thing more  than  an  experiment — out  of 
which,  of  course,  something  better  may 
ome  in  the  future. 

The  libretto,  with  its  characters  of  gods 
and  voddes-es,  and  mortals  born  of  gods,  in- 
evitably invites  comparisons  with  Wagner's 
poem  of  the  “ Ring.”  That  is  not  to  sug- 
gest. for  a moment,  that  the  author  has  bor- 
rowed Wagner's  ideas.  He  has  selected  a 
subject  from  early  Cymric  mythology  and 
legend,  that  has  similarities,  as  have  all  the 
Northern  legends,  with  the  Nibelung  sagas. 

Thus,  in  “The  Children  of  Don,”  Nodpn6, 
god  who  lies  in  slumber,  at  once  recalls 
Etna;  Don.  the  Nature  geddet-e.  has  mortal 

children,  just  as  Wotan  is  father  of  the  Nodens  (God  of  the 
Waleungv.  And  the  sacred  cauldron,  1 Abyss) 
which  possesses  wisdom  ar.d  evil,  also  has 
analogies  with  the  Rheingold. 

AN  OBSCURF/ STORY. 

But  these  things  would  r.ot  matter  if  the 
poem  had  real  dramatic  strength  or  signifi- 
canoe.  But  the  story  is  so  complicated,  -'lath 
and  the  reasons  which  prompt  the  action  Gwydion 
are  go  obscure,  that  it  is  dtffic’ult  to  get  any  Govannion  . . 
clear  impression.  Without  entering  into  Elan 
any  discussion  of  the  literary  merits  cf  Lord  The  Sacrifice 
Howard  de  Walden's  work,  one  can  6 ay  it  Dylan  (Elan's  Son) 
is  not  a good  operatic  libretto,  especially  as  Gwion 
much  of  the  language  is  so  involved. 

Exactly  the  reasju  why  Gwydion,  the  hero  . 

I of  Arvon,  who  has  brought  the  cauldron  j..ra"1 
from  its  mystic  heme  and  given  it  to  the 
Druids,  should  incur  the  punishment 
being  changed  into  a wolf,  is  not  quite  clear.  Demon 
r is  the  reason  for  his  return  to  mankind 
shape  any  clearer.  Duly  in  a general  sense 
can  one  lollow  the  idea  that  the  cauldron's 
possession  brings  down  to  Don's  children 
the  love  interests  supplied  bv  an  intrigue 

of  Govannion  (Gwychon's  ‘brother)  with  The  Children  of  Von  was  produced  at  the 
| Goewin.  a vestal  virgin  guarding  the  London  Opera  House  on  Saturday  night  before 
cmMdron  an-i  ny  the  love  of  Elan  for _ her  ln  aucpenee  who  received  it  with  expressions 
hrotner  Gwvdi.  1 he  ooera  ends,  after  a ..  r 

■good  many  people  have  been  killed,  with  the  of  good  will.  Its  reception  must  dispose  once 

.cse  and  for  all  of  the  theory  that  the  public  con- Wj 


house  was  by  no  means  full,  the  audience, 
which  included  a groat  number  of  musical 
people,  listened  sympathetically  and  patiently 
to  the  end.  Nevertheless,  this  production  has 
probably  been  the  most  severe  blow  winch  the 
struggling  cause  of  English  opora  has  sustained 
for  many  years  ; for  whatever  may  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  librettist  and  the 
oomposor,  the  fact  remains  that  in  spite  of  a 
oroduction  on  which  all  possible  care  had  been 
expended,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  score 
lad  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  j 
ixporioncod  conductors  of  the  day,  the  whole 
hing  was  quite  unintelligible  to  all  who  had 
lot  spent  some  hours  of  preliminary  study 
lpon  it.  There  lies  tho  crucial  tost  of  an  opera  ; 
he  action  on  the  stage  must  give  the  outline 
if  the  story,  the  words  must  tell  us  all  those 
oliings  which  action  cannot  convey,  the  music 
mist  deepen  the  emotion  beyond  the  power  of 
tombined  action  and  words.  The  Children  of  : 
Don  breaks  down  in  the  first  of  those  conditions. 
During  two-thirds  of  the  opera  there  is  no  | 
iction  at  all.  The  characters  walk  on,  talk  to 
me  another,  and  go  away  again,  and  there  is 
lothing  even  to  stimulate  an  inquiry  as  to  what 
t is  all  about.  The  words  are  declaimed  in 
inch  a way  that  one  often  catclios  quite  un- 
important details  with  unforgettable  distinct- 
ness, while  the  real  turning  points  of  the  story 
are  allowed  to  drift  past  smothered  in  orchestra- 
tion or  so  bad  y accented  as  to  bo  inaudible. 
More  than  once  Math,  tho  Druid  priest,  insisted 
upon  the  family  relationship  between  himself 
and  Gwydion  in  tho  words,  “ You  are  my 
sister's  son,”  a point  which  did  not  matter  much 
to  anybody  else,  yet  essential  things  such  as 
what  was  the  fate  of  Goewin  and  how  Elan 
came  to  be  the  mother  of  Dylan  could  only  be 
discovered  by  reading  the  book. 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden  (it  is  unnecessary 
now  to  maintain  the  alias  “ T.  E. 

Ellis  ”)  has  undertaken  a most  diffi- 
cult task  in  sorting  out  the  complicated 
stories  from  ancient  British  mythology  into 
an  operatic  libretto.  At  the  outset  of  the  pro- 
logue there  is  a directness  in  the  action  which  is 
I quite  hopeful.  The  priests  of  Annwn  arc  about 
to  offer  a human  sacrifice  before  the  magic 
caldron  of  Caridwen  when  Gwydion,  son  of  the 
goddess  Don,  enters  to  steal  the  caldron, 
knocks  down  five  or  six  priests  like  so  many  nine- 
pins, and  seizes  the  caldron.  But  unfortunately 
the  second  scene  of  tho  prologue  is  given  up  to 
divine  discourse.  Don  calls  upon  the  Sea  Kang 
to  prevent  general  cosmic  disaster  by  over- 
whelming Gwydion  and  the  caldron  as  he  is 
carrying  it  to  Math,  King  of  Arvon  ; the  Sea 
King  consults  Nodens,  tho  sleeping  god  (whose 
name  appropriately  suggests  his  occupation), 
and  thev  decide  to  do  nothing.  After  that  we 
have  not  much  to  do  with  tho  gods.  In  tho 
first  act  Math  takes  charge  of  tho  caldron, 
places  it  in  the  Temple  with  Goewin  to  act  the 
part  of  its  virgin  priestess  (the  synopsis  though 
not  the  libretto  alludes  to  her  as  a “ vestal 
virgin”)  and  Gwydion  to  police  the  Temple. 
The  experienced  operagoer  naturally  expects 
love  passages  between  Gwydion  and  Goewin, 
but  that  is  where  Gwydion's  brother,  Govannion, 
comes  in.  Gwydion  surprises  these  two,  but 
instead  of  taking  them  in  charge  as  he 
ought  to  have  done  he  contents  himself 
with  telling  them  to  “ move  on.”  Next 
Elan,  his  sister,  comes  to  make  love  to 
Gwydion,  but  is  refused,  not  from  any  scruples 
about  the  Table  of  Kindred  and  Affinity,  but 
because  Gwydion  conceives  himself  to  have  a 
greater  mission  in  life  than  love-making. 

In  the  second  act  the  lovers  are  caught  again 
by  Gwydion  ; but  here  tho  situation  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  Math  comes  in  before 
Gwydion  has  succeeded  in  moving  them  on,  and 
Math,  being  the  one  decisive  person  in  tho  opera, 
bripgs  trouble.  Even  ho,  however,  lets  Goewin 
off  ; 'Govannion  has  gone  already,  but  he  punishes 
his  police  officer  by  chaining  him  to  a rock  and 
leaving  him  to  die.  Gwydion  bewails  that  he 
must  die  “ for  just  a little  simple  kindliness.” 
Here  Elan  comes  in,  and  is  persuaded  by 
Gwydion  to  bring  him  poison  from  the  caldron, 
of  which  both  drink.  Its  effect  is  unexpected. 
The  voice  of  the  Sea  King  calls  Elan  to  him,  and 
that  accounts  for  the  birth  of  Dylan  ; Gwydion, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  changed  into  a wolf,  and 
somehow  or  other  Govannion  undergoes  a similar 
change.  All  Govannion’s  business  takes  place 
off,  but  perhaps  that  is  just  as  well,  for  Gwydion’s 
transformation  was  not  the  most  effective  thing 
which  we  have  seen  at  the  London  Opera  House. 
After  some  time  Math  determines  to  commute 
the  sentence  on  the  brothers  and  restores  them 
to  manhood  on  condition  of  Gwydion’s  proposing 
a new  priestess  to  serve  the  caldron.  It  appears 
that  Govannion  as  a wolf  has  devoured  his 
former  lover  Goewin,  so  she  did  not  really  get 
off  as  lightly  as  at  first  appeared.  Gwydion,  who 
know3  no  more  than  most  of  the  audience  did 
of  the  Sea  King’s  affair  with  Elan,  nominates  her 
for  tho  post ; but  under  Math’s  magic  tests  the 
existence  of  Dylan  is  discovered,  with  the  result 
that  Math  curses  Gwydion,  Gwydion  kills  Math, 
Govannion  throws  Dylan  into  the  sea,  Dylan 
o-ets  up  again,  Gwydion  fights  Govannion  and 
wounds  him,  all  the  Druids  rush  in  and  expatiate 
upon  Math’s  death,  Govannion  kills  the 
chief  of  them,  Gwion  by  name,  and  the  curtain 
falls  leaving  the  three  children  of  Don  with 
Dylan,  who,  by  the  way,  is  tho  hero  of  the  next 


lopora,  in  command  of  the  situation.  No  one 
at  any  rate  need  complain  of  lack  of  action  m 

the  last  sceno.  , T A 

One  may  feel  a good  deal  of  pity  for  Lord 
Howard  do  Walden  in  his  effort  to  tell  such  a 
storv  ; but  one  would  feel  more  if,  instead  of 
dressing  it  up  in  high-sounding  language, 
mistaken  for  poetry,  he  had  tried  to  tell  Jt  in 
-r^  none  for  Mr. 


mistftken  for  poetry,  no  1 

simple  English.  One  need  feel  none  for  Mr. 
Holbrooke,  who  riots  through  the  whole  thing, 
spinning  out  his  intricate  orchestral  web, 
revelling  in  every  conceivable  complexity, 
sometimes  lighting  upon  a passage  from  the 
Rina,  occasionally  hitting  upon  a happy  idea 
of  his  own,  never  at  a loss  for  something  to  do 
never  having  anything  important  to  say.  It 
certain  passages  strike  one  as  apt  to  the  situa- 
tion they  have  to  be  set  against  so  many 
which  are  utterly  incongruous  that  they  hardly 
appear  to  be  more  than  momentary  coincidences. 
The  song  of  Nodemin  the  prologue  had  dignity  ; 
Gwydion’s  lament  when  he  is  pound  to  the 
rocks  had  some  passion  as  Mr.  Alan  Turner 
sang  it ; but  the  love  music  of  Govanmon 
and  Goewin  would  have  baffled  far  more  accom- 
plished singers  than  Mr.  ^Andrew  Shanks  and 
Mme.  Jomelli,  and  Elan’s  soliloquy  in  the 


third  act,  like  much  besides,  was- mere  musical 
ranting.  The  only  point  of  groat  beauty  was 
the  Welsh  folk  tune  played  in  unison  on  the 
strings  and  afterwards  in  telling  harmony 
by  the  full  orchestra  at  the  death  of  Math. 
Aji  immense  orchestra  was  used,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  so  clever  a composer  as  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke meant  that  there  were  many  moments 
where  the  orchestration  had  a beautiful  sound, 
but  many  more  where  it  was  simply  a nuisance. 
Mr.  Holbrooke  seemed  to  have  brought  together 
all  the  bricks  of  which  a modern  opera  of  the 
post-Wagnerian  school  is  built,  and  to  have 
amused  himself  by  piling  them  up  into  a gro- 
tesque and  childish  edifice.  Only  in  that  sense 
the  bricks,  not  the  building,  can  bo  said  to  have 
copied  either  Wagner  or  Strauss. 

The  smoothness  with  which  the  performance 
went  was  quite  surprising.  It  was  not  a work 
in  which  any  singer  could  gain  great  distinction, 
and  most  of  them,  as  has  been  already  sug- 
gested, failed  to  make  it  clear  what  they  were 
singing  about.  But  that  the  whole  cast  knew 
the  music  well  enough  to  get  through  the  first 
performance  without  one  serious  hitch,  and 
that  they  all  worked  with  the  utmost  fervour 
for  its  success,  deserves  record.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Alan  Turner’s  efforts  as  Gwydion  deserve  to 
be  rewarded  with  a more  fruitful  part  in  another 
opera.  As  the  whole  opera  was  played  in  semi- 
darkness M.  Coini’s  resources  in  staging  it  were 
limited ; in  fact,  the  light  department  was  the 
only  one  in  which  the  authors  exerted  any 
economy  of  material.  However,  the  scenic 
effects,  apart  from  the  transformation  of 
Gwydion  and  the  pack  of  wolves,  were  generally 
adequate.  Herr,  Nikisch’s  orchestral  perform- 
ance deserves  all  praise.  It  would  be  rash 
to  say  that  the  orchestra  played  every  note 
which  Mr.  Holbrooke  wrote  or  that  he  wrote 
every  note  which  was  played.  But  the  whole 
was  wonderfully  controlled  and  brilliantly 
interpreted.  At  the  end  there  were  calls  for 
the  author  and  composer,  which  became  in- 
sistent when  neither  appeared.  At  last,  when 
the  singers,  the  conductor,  and  the  stage 
manager  had  made  their  bows,  M.  Coini  came 
forward  and  announced  that  “ Mr.  Ellis  ” and 
Mr.  Holbrooke  had  left  the  building,  and  then 
the  audience  hastened  to  follow  their  admirable 
example.  i 

LONDON  OPERA  HOUSE. 

“THE  CHILDREN  OF  DON.”! 


* NEW  ENGLISH  WORK. 

f UW  u 

At  last  the  psychological  moment  has  arrived 
and  “ Britishers  ” of  every  nationality  are  in 
full  possession  of  the  opera  that  is  to  lead  the 
way,  or  so  it  is  hinteu,  towards  placing  this 
country  on  a musical  level  with  all  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  On  Saturday  night,  before  a 
crowded  and  representative  audience,  Mr. 
Hammerstein  produced  the  much-talked-of 
opera,  “ Tlie  Children  of  Dou,”  the  libretto 
or  poem  of  which  has  been  provided  by  “Mr. 
T.  E.  Ellis,  ’ otherwise  Lord  Howard  de 
Walden,  the  music  by  Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke. 
At  last,  at  last!  But — have  we  here  the  “ great 
possession  ” that  we  were  led  to  expect?  It 
was  reported  recently  that  the  librettist  de- 
clared his  coadjutor  to  be  the  greatest  English 
composer  since  Purcell.  It  may  be;  at  any 
rate,  such  a pious  opinion  argues  splendid  con- 
fidence. and  there  is  no  lack  of  that  quality 
throughout  the  opera.  But  Purcell— well. 
Purcell  has  been  dead  217  years,  and  his  works 
live  after  him.  One  of  the  marks  of  his  genius 
was  his  capacity  to  obtain  a maximum  of 
effect  with  a minimum  of  means.  On  Saturday 
night  the  orchestra  overflowed  from  below  the 
level  of  the  stage  into  one  of  the  stage-boxes  • 
and  tliis  in  the  “ last  word  ” in  modern  opera 
houses.  1 

Still,  we  are  in  possession  of  the  British 
1 opeTa  for  which  we  have  waited  so  ]ong  aIKj 


; f*  b-ftieidlyf  anil  ifbfv,  presumably,  ’ vftf  can 
hold  up  our  hci#s  among  the  nations.  It  is 
all  very  wonderful,  and  wo  ought  to  fee!  proud . 

I wo  people,  at  any  rate,  certainly  should  feoi 
the  composer  and  the  librettist,  for  rarely, 
indeed,  can  so  much  pains  have  been  taken’ 
with  the  production  of  any  opera  anywhere. 
Moreover,  this  was  magnificently  staged,  so 
far  as  could  be  seen  in  the  < lark  ness  of  the 
theatre  from  7.30  until  11.30;  it  was  sung  with 
every  appearance  of  sincerity  and  conviction ; 
in  its  preparation  it  had  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  the  advice  of  one  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced operatic  conductors  in  the  world  at 
this  moment ; the  orohestra  was  magnificent, 
and  gaveot  its  very  best,  as  also  did  the  singers ; 
and  the  public  clearly  were  in  the  best  of  moods 
to  receive  on  behalf  of  the  nation  this  musical 
offering  of  the  “ greatest  English  compose! 
since  Purcell.” 

REMINISCENT  OF  “ THE  RING.” 

And,  now,  what  of  it  all  ? Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  this  is,  moire  or  less,  a first  attempt 
on  so  Large  a scale  ot  both  composer  and 
librettist,  a fact  that  perhaps  may  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  Surely  this  would  have  been 
patent  to  all  ivbo  witnessed  the  performance', 
but  let  that  paiss.  The  tale  attempted  to  lie 
uinte-decl  has  been  given  in  ThoDaily  Telegraph 
already,  but  before  oh®  production  cf  the  opera, 
then  it  was  staled  to  be  somewhat  involved 
and  difficult  to  disentangle.  Now,  after  the 
pei^fiormiance  hh/1  a ocTD'Dlete  1 ‘dress  ’ 1 

we  frankly  confess  that  it  iis  net  definitely 
clearer  than  before.  So  much  we  understand — 
that  the  opera,  the  first  of  a trilogy,  deals  with 
the  war  of  man  against  the  baleful  gods  of 
darkness,  “the  noble  straggle  of  man  to  be 
master  of  his  own  soul,  and  in  that  theme  to 
adumbrate  the  evolution  of  our  own  island 
pace.”  Further,  that  tire  Cymric  legend  of 
Math  Mathonwy  forms  the  basis  of  the  story, 
with  the  magic  cauldron  of  Oaridwen,  which  , 
intensifies  the  predominant  instinct  in  its  pcs-  I 
eessoi,  occupying  a prominent  place.  Probably 
a clearer  idea,  of  the  purport  of  the  work  would 
be  obtained  if  it  were  explained  that  the  opera 
is  ,n  a sense  a blood-relation  of  “ Gotterciani- 
merang.”  The  fact  seems  to  have  been  clearly 
recognised  by  the  composer,  who  has,  indeed,' 
fluttered  Wagner  throughout  by  the  sincerity, 

0,  his  imitation  of  “ The  Ring.”  And  not  only 
the  co rnposer . W e have  a love  potion ; we  ba  ve  • 
a cauldron  the  possession  of  which  gives  to 
ite  owner  a power  equal  to  that  of  the  gods 
raeinseives  ; we  have  characters  that  have  their 
counterpart,  in  “ The  Ring  ’ and  to  whom 
they  are  unmistakably  related.  In  point  of 
fact,  “ The  Ring  ” is  without  question  the 
ancestor,  and  this  British  or  Cymric  opera  is 
a somewlhat  degenerate  son. 

But  is  it  not  time  that  gods  and  goddesses 
wore  allowed  to  rest  in  peace  for  a.  time  in 
operatic  worlds?  It  really  signifies  little  to  us 
mortals  of  the  twentieth  century  that  these 
contests  between  gcorl  and  evil  were  for  ever 
proceeding,  not  because  of  any  particular  lack 
of  ii  terest.  on  .our  part  in  them  and  their  doings, 
but  because,  for  our  time  at  anv  rate,  they  can 
never  again  be  dealt  with  adequately.  If 
Wagner  has  said  the  last  word  in  the  matter, 
of  what  use  foir  lesser  mortals  to  attempt  to 
tread  precisely  in  his  footsteps  ? If,-  on  the 
other  hand,  Wagner  failed,  it  ‘is  obviously  still 
more  futile  for  lesser  mortals  to  rush  in.  ‘ This, 

_we  imagine,  would  have  been  too  self-evident 
nad  we  not  seen  what  we  have  .seen — two  young 
artistic  enthusiasts  wasting  their  precious  time 
as  such  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  achieve  again 
that  which  has  been  accomplished  once  fori  all. 

VAGUENESS  AND  GLOOM. 

There  is  another  side  that  is  worth  looking  at 
for  a moment — the  qualifications  of  the  author 
and  composer  for  so  stupendous  a task  as  that 
they  have  set  themselves.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden  has  a poetical  mind 
out  of  the  common  order.  His  view  is  a wide 
one,  and  his  command  of  language  is  consider- 
able. But  his  power  of  dramatic  expression,  or. 
the  other  hand,  is  quite  inadequate,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, one  is  completely  baffled  over  and 
over  again  in  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  his 
meaning.  What,  for  example,  is  the  meanin  7 
of  such  lines  as  those:  “ Are  vou  come  down  at 
last  from  white  abstention  of  the  hills?”  and 
Full  stored  were  all  our  souls  with  cumulate 
device  of  hopes  in  hiding  and  dreams  got  by 
stealth  that  had  no  parturition  ? ” Even  if  the 
meaning  is  clear,  are  these  lines  that  cry  out  for 
a musical  setting?  Surely  not.  And  it  is  of 
lines  such  as  these  that  “the  libretto  lam-elv 
consists.  & J 

Moreover,  the  author’s  sense  of  climax  and 
even  of  drama  itself,  is  far  too  vague  to  stand 
the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the  sta^e. 

\ agueness,  indeed,  is  the  main  characterisiic'of 
the  opera  book,  and  it  is  this  vagueness  that, 
leads  to  the  obscurity  referred  to  above,  to  the 
ambiguity,  and  to  the  failure  of  the  work  to 
make  a really  profound  impression.  Frankly, 
long  before  the  end  one  could  not  but  feel  the  li 
i iresomeness  of  the  folk  upon  the  stage,  merelv 
(because  they  were  so  characterless,  or  because 
itheir  delineator  had  failed  definitely  to  charac- 
terise all  or  even  any  one  of  them.  The  colour 
the  very  atmosphere,  never  varied  from  the 
rising  fit  the  curtain  on  the  prologue  to  the 
(going  down  thereof  at  the  end.  Gloom,  gloom 
perpetual.  Gloom  in  the  dramatic  atmosphere 
gloom  upon  the  stage,  gloom  in  the  orchestra’ 

This,  it  may  be  argued,  is  precisely  the  dramatic 
atmosphere  aimed  atoforjts  approprbitpnf.c 
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If  this -be  i rue,  then  the  other  argument  is  com- 
plete that  such  a subject  should  not  be 
attempted  by  any  but  the  greatest  of  drama- 
■ fists,  and  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  is  not  one 
of  these. 

THE  MUSIC. 

As  tcfMr.  Holbrooke’s  score:  it  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  him  as  composer.  Inciden- 
tally, iioiv  the  various  singers  ultimately  memo- 
rised tho  extraordinarily  uncouth  strains  they  | 
were  perpetually  called  upon  to  sing  passes  1 
comprehension.  Just  as  tho  librettist  fails  ini 
his  sense  of  drama,  so  the  composer  fails  in  the 
1 sense  of  dramatic  vocal  fitness.  Lot  any  one 
who  possesses  the  score  glance,  for  example,  at 
I the  music  of  the  scene  in  the  third  act  between 
Math  and  Gwion.  Was  ever  anything  so  un- 
couth written  for  human  voice?  It  is  not  that 
the  music  is  merely  difficult  of  vocalisation  ; it 
is  uncouth,  Hideous  in  its  sound  w hen  vocalised. 
And,  moreover,  the  music  has  no  more  definite  | 
character  than  the  gods  and  mortals  themselves 
who  have  to  sing  it.  The  truth  seems  to  lie 
that  Mr.  Holbrooke  has  not  given  the  same 
attention  to  the  human  voice  that  he  has  given 
to  the  orchestral  instruments.  Over  and  over 
again  in  the  orchestra  are  delightful  snatches 
of  scoring,  though,  be  it  said,  the  score  is 
usually  too  “ thick,”  and  Professor  Nikisch 
must  often  have  been  hard  pressed  to  allow  the 
voices  to  become  audible.  The  several  oppor- 
tunities that  occur  for  purely  orchestral  music 
Mr.  Holbrooke  has  seized  with  avidity  and 
almost  complete  success,  but  not  once  during 
the  length  of  the  long  opera  is  to  be  noted  a 
genuine  climax  or  a sense  of  contrast.  This 
may  be,  of  course,  that  there  is  a correspond- 
ing lack  both  of  contrast  and  climax  in  the 
book,  as  already  said.  But  if  the  cbmpcser 
realised  this  it  surely  was  open  to  him  to  suggest 
a change  to  his  coadjutor. 

The  scenery,  so  far  as  it  could  he  seen  in  the 
ever-darkened  stage,  was  very  flue  indeed,  more 
especially  that  of  the  rocky  shore  in  the  final 
act ; but  there  was  no  word  on  the  programme 
to  uilorm  one  as  to  the  designer’s  name.  True, 
the  lighting  left  a good  deal  to  be  desired  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  though  it  may 
have  suited  the  purposes  of  the  author,  a point 
already  alluded  to.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Coini’s 
stage-management  was  excellent,  and  the  acci- 
dent of  a wrong  light  being  turned  on  at  a most 
inopportune  moment — that  of  the  change  of 
Gwydion  into  a wolf — may  be  easily  forgiven, 
for  it  is  unlikely  to  occur  again.  The  orchestra, 
as  has  been  said,  played  very  finely,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  labour  of 
Professor  Nikisch,  who  worked  like  a Trojan  as 
conductor,  and  achieved  marvels  in  keeping  the 
tone  of  the  over-loaded  orchestra  within  the 
limits  necessary  to  enable  the  singers  to  be 
audible. 

“OPERA  IN  ENGLISH.” 

As  to  the  singers  themselves  no  doubt  they 
all  “did  their  best,”  as  the  phrase  goes;  but 
their  opportunities  were  few,  only  too  few.  Those 
who  seemed  least  conventional  in  their  move- 
ments were  two  foreigners  in  Madame  Jomelli 
and  Mr.  Bozano,  the  one  as  Goewin,  the 
priestess,  the  other  as  Nodens,  the  god  of  Abyss, 
and  undoubtedly  their  sense  of  diction  wTas  in- 
comparably superior  to  that  of  the  others.  In 
view7  of  this,  and  of  what  we  wrote  a year  or  two 
ago  in  connection  with  the  performances  else- 
where of  “ The  Ring  ” in  English,  it  seems 
futile,  to  say  the  least,  to  prate  everlastingly  of 
opera  in  English,  when  hardly  a word  is  audible 
in  the  house.  On  Saturday  the  singers  might 
have  been  singing  in  Choctaw  for  all  that  the, 
audience  could  hear.  Is  it,  then,  not  high 
time  that  more  attention  was  paid  here,  as 
abroad,  to  the  all-important  question  of 
diction  before  we  go  any  farther  in  the  matter 
of  English  opera  f There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
are  at  present 'far  behind  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours in  this  regard,  and  from  those  representa- 
tives who  come  over  here  we  can  learn  much. 
Madame  Jomelli  and  Mr.  Bozano,  too,  seemed 
much  more  “ routined  ” in  the  matter  of  stage 
deportment  than  their  colleagues,  some  of  whom 
were  the  personification  of  all  that  is  stilted  in 
their  movements.  Ail  this  means  that  we  seem 
to  have  a very  long  journey  to  travel  before  we 
are  really  prepared  for  opera  in  the  vernacular 
that  can  compare  with  opera  in  the  languages  of 
those  who  are,  as  it  were,  to  the  manner  born. 
Miss  Gertrude  Blomfield  sang  very  pleasantly  as 
Don  ; Messrs.  Weldon  and  Alan  Turner  were  im- 
posing representatives  of  Math  and  Gwydion  re- 
spectively ; Mr.  Pollock  made  a fairly  good 
Arawn,  the  King  of  Annwn,  and  so  on.  But 
really  it  was  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
differentiate  between  tho  various  singers, 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  as  hinted  before. 

After  the  final  curtain  fell  there  were  calls  for 
author  and  composer,  and  for  all  and  sundrv 
connected  with  the  production,  but  the  two 
principals  had  left  the  house,  and  the  honours 
were  shared  by  those  who  remained.  That 
we  are  a day’s  march  nearer  the  haven  where 
we  would  be,  the  founding  on  affirm  basis  of  a 
national  opera  in  English,  we  take  leave  to 
doubt.  In  point  of  fact,  w'liile  giving  all  possible 
credit  to  the  undertakers  of  the  present  enter- 
prise for  their  immense  sincerity,  we  cannot  rid 
ourselves  of  the  idea  that  wo  remain,  at  best, 
precisely  where  we  were  before.  In  the  20th 
century  English  opera  will  not  and  cannot  be 
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founded  upon  the  legends  of  England,  Scot-  i 
land,  Ireland,  or  Wales,  expressed  in  even  the! 
best  language  of  the  amateur  who  knows  not  the  } 
stage.  The  reasons  have  been  hinted  at  already,  i 
JEnglish  opera,  by  which  is  meant  opera  written  | 
by  natives  of  Great  Britain  fpr  natives,  must  be  I 
British  in  essence,  whatever  that  may  be,  and 
not  Teutonic  generally  and  Wagnerian  specifi- 
cally. If,  on  the  other  band,  we  are  to  regard 
this  production  merely  as  an  attempt  at  opera  I 
belonging  to  the  art  that  knows  no  confines.  I 
then  we  prefer  to  say  no  more. 

THE  LONDON  OPERA  HOUSE 


“THE  CHILDREN  OF  DON.” 

The  fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances resulting  in  the  production  of 
“ The  Children  of  Don  ” at  the  London 
Opera  House  on  Saturday  night  has 
given  to  Mr.  Hammerstcin  the  honour  of 
being  responsible  for  the  musical  event  of 
the  season.  For  such,  things  being  as 
they  are,  is  the  presentation  of  an  opera 
by  a native  composer.  1 he  libretto  of 
Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke’s  work  is  adapted 
from  the  poem,  “ Children  of  Don,”  by 
T.  E.  Ellis,  who,  as  every  one  is  aware, 
is  Lord  Howard  de  Walden.  It  deals 
with  old  Welsh  legends,  and  the  period, 
Druidic  times,  the  setting,  colour,  and 
atmosphere,  and  the  mythological 
romance  are  all  ideal  for  musical  and  dra- 
matic treatment.  The  fact  that  there  is 
some  planning  of  the  work — it  is  part  of 
a trilogy — on  the  lines  of  the  11  Ring  ” is 
obvious,  yet  this  in  itself  does  not  really 
matter.  The  model, t at  any  rate,  is  a 
I good  one  to  follow,  and  in  the  result  we 
certainly  have,  in  scope  and  ambition, 
the  most  advanced  attempt  yet  made  at 
British  music-drama. 

Just  as  the  theft  of  the  Rhinegold 
brought  misery  and  disaster  to  its 
possessors,  so  does  the  seizing  of  the 
Cauldron  of  Caridwen  by  Gwydion,  son 
of  Don.  By  handing  it  over  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Druids,  Gwydion  realises  that 
mankind  exchanges  but  one  evil  for  an- 
other. The  Cauldron  is  the  source  of 
knowledge  and  power  ; moreover,  the 
conditions  of  its  safeguarding  in  the 
temple  of  the  Druids  involve  a conflict  | 
between  Gwydion,  its  keeper,  and  his 
brother  Govannion,  who  loves  Goewin, 
now  forced  to  become  an  attendant 
vestal  virgin.  Loyalty  to  his  race  leads 
to  Gwvdion  supporting  Govannion.  Math, 
the  Priest-King,  punishes  the  brothers  by 
turning  them  into  wolves.  But  mean- 
while Elan,  of  whom  it  had  been  prophe- 
sied that  she  is  to  have  a son  destined 
to  great  achievements,  had  sought  as 
husband  her  own  brother  Gwydion  ; find- 
ing him  bound  to  the  sacrificial  stone 
awaiting  his  doom,  she  attempts  to  save 
him  by"  a draught  from  the  magic  caul- 
dron, taking  one  herself.  The  result  is 
of  no  avail  as  regards  him,  but  on  her  the 
effect  is  that  the  song  of  the  Sea-King 
1 heard  in  the  distance  lures  her  irresistibly 
away.  Math,  having  discovered  that,  by 
losing  Gwydion,  he  has  lost,  so  to  speak, 
his  right  hand,  determines  to  withdraw 
his  decree  ; Gwydion,  and  Govannion, 
too,  resume  their  human  form.  As  a 
substitute  for  Goewin  (whose  punishment 
had  been  death  from  the  wolf-pack) 
Gwydion  suggests  Elan.  But  when  the 
mystic  test  of  virginity  is  applied,  Dylan, 
the  fruit  of  her  union  with  the  Sea-king, 
is  revealed.  Math  believes  Gwydion  to 
be  the  boy’s  father,  and  for  the  deceit  is 
about  to  turn  him  once  again  into  a wolf,  I 
but  he  proves  helpless  against  Gwydion'si 
| supreme  effort  to  save  man  from  the 
Druids,  and  is  slain.  The  fulfilment  of 
man’s  destiny  is  left  to  be  shown  in  the 
second  opera,  which  deals  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  Dylan. 

In  the  relation  of  this  legendary  matter 
I the  librettist  has  certainly  not  made  the 
best  use  of  his  opportunities.  The  lengthy 
dialogues  are  not  only  very  obscure  in 
diction,  but  they  fail  to  lead  up  clearly  | 
and  definitely  enough  to  the  events  upon 
j which  the  action  of  the  whole  depends 
| The  motives  of  story  and  characters  be- 
! come  difficult  to  follow,  and  there  results 
| a certain  purposelessness  which  is  indeed 
l confusing.  Twice  over  does  one  have 


e situatiorTbf  Govannion  and  Goewin] 
discovered  by  Gwvdion  in  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts. The  all-important  qualities  of  the 
magic  cauldron  might  also  have  been 
made  more  patent  or  more  picturesque 
with  advantage. 

Mr.  Holbrooke  has  composed  some 
verv  elaborate  music  : his  ‘score  is  a con 
tinual  source  of  instrumental  combination 
and  colour.  Too  little  attention,  how- 
ever, has  been  paid  to  the  vocal  writing. 
Of  course,  the  text  has  presented  great 
difficulties  in  the  setting,  but  thes  surely 
should  not  have  led  to  so  much  indecisive 
accentuation,  the  placing  of  climax  notes 
upon  words  of  lesser  import  in  the  sen- 
tence. Also  the  melodic  phrases  are  lack- 
ing in  sensuous  charm.  In  this  respect 
the  Erda-like  utterances  of  the  god 
Nodens  are  the  most  satisfactory,  they 
lie  effectively  for  the  voice  and  come  well 
through  an  “ atmospheric”  orchestral 
complement. 

Another  shortcoming  is  the  undecided 
nature  of  the  musical  characterisation. 
There  is  no  need  to  adopt  blindly  the  leit- 
] motiv  principle.  Mr.  Holbrooke,  indeed, 
uses  it  somewhat  sparingly — but  one 
does  expect  more  sympathetic  variation 
in  the  writing-,  more  diversified  adapta- 
bility of  the  music  to  the  various  per- 
sonages, so  that  they  shall  stand  out 
more  sharply  upon  the  stage.  Not  only 
this,  but  also  for  the  reason  of  obtaining 
musical  contrast  throughout  the  work  as 
a whole.  The  composer  has  relied  greatly 
upon  his  skill  in  instrumental  complexity, 
and  in  so  doing  seems  to  have  lost  sight 
of  the  personalities  of  his  characters. 
One  has  in  effect  a huge  symphonic  poem 
and  an  impression  that  no  regard  has 
been  paid  to  the  exigencies  of  music  for 
the  stage. 

As  to  the  thematic  material,  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke has  not  come  up  to  previous, 
efforts  in  the  invention  of  phrases  which 
can  claim  individuality.  Here  again  it 
might  be  urged  that  orchestral  effect  pure 
and  simple  has  been  attained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  inevitability  in  the  expression. 
Moreover,  the  achievement  of  novelty  in 
tone  combination  has  not  resulted  in  any 
marked  degree  of  emotional  grip.  The 
text  supplies  not  a few  opportunities  for 
the  musical  illustration  of  human  feel- 
ings, not  so  much  in  the  poetic  content  of 
the  verse  as  in  the  situations.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  impression  given  of  the  lack  of 
aesthetic  beauty  of  melody  and  harmony 
which  raises  the  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
composer  has  felt  his  subject  and  has  not 
| rather  in  the  main  regarded  his  .setting 
! too  much  from  the  intellectual  point  of 
view.  Strange  instrumental  devices  must, 
to  justify  their  existence,  intensify  an 
underlying  expression. 

That  there  were  moments  when  the 
hearer  heard  attractive  music  is  not  de- 
nied, but  whenever  this  happened  the 
reminiscences  of  Wagner  were  so  strong 
as  to  he  positively  disturbing.  The  over- 
ture starts  off  in  similar  fashion  to  the 
prelude  to  the  third  act  of  “ Siegfried  ” ; 
the  fire-music  is  suggested  here  and 
there,  and  most  familiar  of  all  was  a 
phrase  used  a good  deal  in  Elan’s  music 
I which  sent  one  away  from  the  theatre 
with  Isolde's  Liebestod  in  one’s  head. 
There  were  other  plagiarisms  too,  and  on 
many  an  occasion  the  Wagner  orchestral 
idiom  had  been  very  faithfully  reflected. 
The  clever  use  of  a phrase  from  “ Men 
of  Harlech  ” was  manifestly  intentional. 

The  performance  had  many  good 
qualities.  Herr  Xikisch  held  ud  the 
comolicated  score  into  the  clearest 
possible  light,  and  made  full  use  of  the 
various  opportunities  of  tonal  climax. 
On  the  stage  there  was  some 
verv  good  singing,  considering  the 
difficulties  and  the  unvocal  nature 
of  both  text  and  music.  For  this 
reason  too  much  attention  should  not 
be  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  enunciation 
was  not  as  clear  as  could  have  been 
wished.  Enough  was  done  to  make  patent 
yet  again  the  fact  that  opera  in  English 
can  be  a living  force.  Mr.  Alan  Turner’s 
Gwvdion  was  reallv  strong-  and  vocally 
admirable.  Mr.  Henry  Weldon  was  a 
dignified  Math,  and  in  Mr.  Bozano’s 
Nodens  .and  Mr.  Humohrev  RKhno’s 
Lvd,  the  Sea-King,  one  heard  good  sing- 
ing. Mr.  Blamev’s  voice  is  not  well  con- 
trolled, and  this  lent  an  additional 
obstacle  to  clear  diction.  The  Govannio 


oT  Mr.  Andrew  Shanks  suffered  p?eff\r 
much  in  the  same  way.  Mmes.  Doria 
and  Tomeili,  as  Elan  and  Goewin  re- 
spectively, showed  dramatic  force,  both 
in  the  singing  and  acting.  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Blomfield’s  Don.  N.  C.  G. 


Mr  Holbrooke  will  himself  conduct  the  third 
shorter.  It  will  begin  at  8,  instead  of  <-30.  ^ 


THE  ROYAL  OPERA. 



MADAME  AGOSTINELLI  AS  H 
MANON  LESDAUT.  . A 


In  “ Manon  Lescaut,”  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  last  night  for  the  first  time  thi. 
season,  Puccini  already  showed  the  strong 
; instinct  for  the  stage  which  he  was  to  develop 
in  so  remarkable  a way  in  his  later  operas. 

1 he  work  indeed,  though  not  free  from; 
faults,  is  very  interesting,  as  the  beginning* 
of  genius  generally  are,  but  in  addition  ther< 

. ore  many  pages  of  real  emotional  feeling,  and 
j for  this  reason  it  will  surely  continue  to  hold 
j its  own.  The  characters  stand  out  very 
clearly,  and  this  makes  for  ease  in  the 
presentation,  or,  at  any  rate,  makes  it  a 
grateful  task  to  undertake.  Last  night’s 
performance  was  of  excellent  quality ; the 
appearance  of  Mme.  Agostinelli  was  success- 
ful, as  she  has  presence,  a real  histrionic 
style,  and  an  accomplished  vocal  method.  It 
is  true  that  the  voice  itself  is  not  powerful, 

! but  the  quality  is  sympathetic.  She  was  not 
always  clearly  heard  ; yet  one  coilld  hardly 
; have  wished  for  Signor  Panizza  to  restrain 
his  fiery  interpretation  of  the  score  ; he  did 
, not  succeed  in  drowning  Signor  Martinelli, 

] whose  Des  Grieux  proved  to  be  quite  one  of 
! his  strongest  impersonations.  His  splendid 
voice  and  singing  have  many  an  opportunity 
throughout  the  opera,  and  he  made  the  most 
of  each  one  in  turn.  Signor  Sammarco,  too,  | 
was  singularly  happv  in  realising  the  careless 
indifference  and  selfishness  of  the  brother, 
while  Signor  Malatestaj  as  Geronte,  and 
Signor  Zucchi,  as  lidmondo,  must  be  men- 
tioned among  other  roles,  all  of  which  were 
well  filled. 

. MUSIC. 


Dos  Grieux  . . 

Manon  Lescaut 

Lescaut 

Geronte 

Edmondo 

UnMusico 


ROYAL  OPERA.  ^ A/ 
MANON  LESCAUT.”  * 

(In  Italian.) 

. . Signor  Martineixi 
. . Mme.  Agostinelli 
. . Signor  Sajemarco 
. . Signor  Malatesta 
. . Signor  Zucchi 

Miss  Betty  Booker, 
Conductor — Signor  Panizza. 


The  interest  of  Puccini’s  Manon  Lescaut  is  more 
exclusively  musical  than  is  that  of  any  of  his  laten 
operas.  There  arc,  of  course,  certain  musical  qualities 
which  he  has  developed  since  he  wrote  it,  particularly 
in  variety  of  orchestration,  but  the  impulse  under- 
lying the  opera  is  musical  rather  than  dramatic. 
Tne  selection  from  the  story  of  the  Abb<5  PrOvost  is1 
so  episodic  that  there  is  little  dramatic  continuity 
between  the  acts,  and  consequently  the  characteriza- 
tion is  of  the  slightest  kind.  Puccini  was  not  originally 
much  interested  in  those  aspects  of  opera  upon  which 
he  has  since  concentrated  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
musical  beauty  in  bis  latest  work.  In  Manon  he 
seized  upon  those  incidents  which  gave  most  scope 
for  his  direct  and  heartfelt  vein  of  melody  ; he  took 
great  delight  in  musical  devices  such  as  the  combina- 
tion of  the  chorus  with  the  conversation  between 
Lescaut  and  Geronte  in  the  first  act,  and  the  planning 
of  the  musical  features  of  Manon’ s leveenn  the  second. 
He  laid  more  stress  altogether  upon  definiteness  of 
musical  shape,  and  one  can  see  the  action  of  the  stage! 
j being  moulded  to  the  musical  ideas,  a process  which 
j he  has  reversed  in  his  more  recent  style.  Manon  is 
too  fresh  and  too  sincere  to  be  put  aside  as  an  early, 
work,  and  though  it  has  not  the  general  popu- 
larity of  the  three  operas  which  followed  it,  one 
comes  back  to  it  from  time  to  time  with  pleasure  for 
the  music  it  contains  rather  than  for  the  opera  as  a 
whole. 

Last  night’s  performance  was  a good  one.  Signor  | 
Martinelli  gave  us  beautiful  singing,  especially  in  his 
solo  in  the  first  act  and  in  the  duct  of  the  second. 
His  voice  is  so  splendidly  glowing  in  its  quality  that 
he  is  tempted  to  revel  in  his  power  and  to  try  to  pile 
climax  upon  climax  in  a way  which  is  rather  dangerous 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  musical  result,  and  which 
is  likely  to  wear  his  voire  unnecessarily.  His  mc~~ a , 

’ ore  can  be  so  telling  that  he  might  often  use  it  and  I 
hold  the  full  power  in  reserve  with  advantage.  Mme. 
Agostinelli,  who  was  singing  for  the  first  time  at 
Covent  Garden,  did  not  succeed  in  making  a verv 
strong  impression  at  first.  She  found  difficulty  in 
keeping  her  voice  steady,  possibly  through  nervous- 
ness, and  in  the  early  purt  of  the  second  act  she  was  ||( 
apt  to  be  eyr rpowcrrrl  by  the  orchestra,  especially 
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I’iiccTiTi’s  fri.vounf  o rnot  horl  ’ of  scoring 
violins  in  octnvcs  with  the  voice.  Tn  the  duct,  how- 
ever,. and  in  tlie  scene  at  the  prison  window,  she 
gained  confidence,  and  the  sympathetic  quality  of 
tone  and  genuine  feeling  which  belong  to  her  singing  j 
were  enjoyable.  Signor  Sammorco  had  not  much  I 
opportunity  as  Leseaut,  but,  as  usual,  lie  showed  his  , 
artistic  judgment  admirably  by  not  attempting  to  j 
make  more  of  the  part  than  the  composer  has  made  of 
it,  and  a number  of  details  in  his  acting  and  his  singing  | 
gave  life  to  his  interpretation  without  allowing  it  to  I 
become  obtrusive. 

ROYAL  OPERA. 


“MANON  LESCACTV 


butcher’s  shambTes!  For  eTgKTy  minuTSS, 
scheduled  time,  we  witness  how  the  poor 
little  victim,  not  of  man’s  carelessness  or  <>f,| 
blind  fate — \he  machinery  creaks  too  loudly 
for  that — but  the  victim  of  artful  dramatists 
is  tricked  Out  and  garlanded  bv  means  of 
moving  episodes  and  equally  moving  music, 
and,  so  adorned,  is  finally  led  to  a belated 
slaughter.  The  whole  process  is  unredeemed 
cruelty,  and  is  not  made  the  less  callous 
because  the  victim  herself  is  unconscious  oi 
the  truth.  No  question  of  tragic  guilty  no 
chance  for  resisting  action,  the  recognised  j 
factors  for  rendering  tragedy  tolerable  to  I 
feeling  minds,  but  just  one  gloat  of  cat-and- 1 
unwis  ng-niouse  till  the  sharp  claws  put  an  | 
end  to  the  situation.  Admitted  that  , 
deep-seated,  ineradicable  malevolence  is  the 
causa  vera  of  tragedy  as  an  art-form,  man- 
kind is  also  susceptible  to  sympathetic  feel- 
ings, tending  to  mitigate  its  operation,  and 
it  is  significant  that  in  spite  of  them 
“ Madama  Butterfly  ” should  have  such  a 
hold  on  the  public  taste. 

At  the  Covent  Garden  performance  last 
night  Mr.  John  McCormack  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  role  of  Pinkerton  with  com 
spicuous  success.  His  action  still  needs 
more  elasticity,  but  the  intensity  of  his  sing- 
ing in  the  love-duet  and  elsewhere  was  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  So,  too,  the  sincerity  of  his 
emotion  at  the  tragic  close  was  unmistak- 
able. The  rest  of  the  cast,  with  Mile. 
i Emmv  Destinn  as  Madama  Butterfly  and  M. 

! Dinh  Gilly  in  the  part  of  Sharpless  was 
j familiar,  and  the  whole  performance  reached 
1 a high  standard  of  efficiency. 

•’.L'WLSmXJ  BE  FEU”  AT 
COVENT  GARDEN. 

* . i 

Russian  Ballet  at  the  Opening 
fl4**-&*  Matinee. 


'5/7. 


The  opening  matinee  of  the'  eoason  at 
ovienfc  Garden  yesterday  afternoon  was 
i\en  'to  tlie  Russian  Ballet,  who  gave 
j second  performance  of  “ L’Oiseau  de 
!'eLb”  the  remarkable  ballet  which  was  first 
(reduced  on  Tuesday  evening. 

M.  Stravinsky’s  music  is  a wonderful  ex-  j 
nipt©  of  modern  impressionism,  very  com-  I 
i lie  at  ed  and  extremely  original  in  its  har-  | 
pome  scheme,  which  is  as  bold  as  Debussy  ! 
)i  btrauss,  and  x'ecalls  both.  Th*e  orchis-  I 
rial  colouring  is  superb,  and  many  new 
;.onal  tints  are  to  be  noticed  in  it.  The 
biusic  associated  with  the  fire-bird  is  par-  I 
picul  ally  novel  and  beautiiul,  and  the  finale,  * 
r1^  its  theme  suggestive  of  wedding-bells, 
is  very  taking.  The  ballet  was  charmingly 
per/formed,  with  Mmes.  Karsavina  and  Piltz, 
arn/l  MM.  Bolin  and  Cecchetti  in  the  chief 
ro!ies.  The  remaining  items  of  the  pro- 
gramme were  Schumann’s  “Carneval” 
and  “Les  Sylphides,”  two  established 
labourites  from  the  Russians’  repetoire. 

Last  night’s  performance  of  “Madama 
i Fhitterfly  ” was  particularly  interesting  be- 
cause of  Mr.  John  McCormack’s  first  ap- 
pearance as  Pinkerton.  Mr.  McCormack  is 
Steadily  increasing  his  popularity  at  Covenl 
(Garden,  and  each  season  sees  him  appearing 
Mn  fresh. roles.  One  is  glad  to  hear  him 
fin  some  of  the  modern  operas  to  which  his 
’lyric  style  is  suited.  His  Rodolfo  in 
“ Boheme  ’ lias  been  first-rate  this  season, 
and  his  performance  as  Pinkerton  last  night 
wa.-.  equally  good.  All  through  the  first  act 
he  sang  very  finely,  and  seerried  quite  a.t 
his  ease  as  the  American  naval  officer!  The 
final  duet  of  the  act  was  superbly  sung  by 
Mile.  Destinn  and  Mr.  McCormack,  the  cur- 
tain bringing  enthusiastic  recalls  for  both 
artists. 

j Of  Mile.  Destinn  as  the  Butterfly  it  is 
] unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  her  per- 
formance was  as  magnificent  as  ever,  and 
her  singing  of  wonderful  beauty  and  emo- 
tional intensity. 


Two  points  aro  curious  >'n  connection  with  Puccini's 
opera,  “ Manon  Lesoaut,”  which  was  revived  at 
Oovent  Garden  last  night,  namely,  that  it,  like  its 
more  popular  successor,  “ La  Boih&ne,”  is  rather  a 
string  of  detached  scenes  than  a cong'ruous  whole; 
and  that  it  still  maintains  its  place  in  the  operatic 
repertoire  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  much  of  its 
libratto  may  ooncaivahly  ha  almost  meaningless  to 
I those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  w'th  the  Abbd 
P revolt’s  ramanoe.  But  perhaps  the  ve  y humanness 
of  t(ha  tale,  even  as  Puccini’s  company  of  librettists 
have  stated  it,  has  lent  to  it  that  life  that  it  other- 
wise must  have  lacked.  At  any  rate,  the  foot 
remains  that  the  opera  Shows  little  sign  of  losing  its 
hold  on  the  public  affections,  or  it  would  not 
be  revived  season  after  season.  All  the  world 
can  understand  the  love  of  Manon,  just  on  the  point 
of  entering  a convent,  for  Des  Grieux,  who  is  de- 
stined for  the  Church,  even  if  they  cannot  quite  see 
the  point  of  her  infidelity  with  Geronte  di  Lavoir 
(who  is  still  written  Ravoir  in  the  official  books), 

(whose  mistress  she  becomes.  They  can  gather  up 
the  thread  when  Des  Grieux  passionately  upbraids 
( her,  and  induces  her  to  fly  with  him,  and  the  anger 
of  ber  spurned  lover,  when  he  hands  her  over  to  the 
police;  and  they  can  easily  guess  why  it  happens 
that  Manon  is  ultimately  deported,  and  dies  in  the 
arms  of  Des  Grieux,  in  exile  in  that  awful  desert. 

Just  as  Woif-Ferrari  has  Neapolitanised  the  Spanish 
romance  of  “ The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna,”  so  Puccini 
has  Italianised  the  purely  French  tale  of  Manon,  with 
an  operatic  success  in  both  cases.  Puccini  was  young 
| when  he  composed  “ Manon  ” ; it  was  produced  in 
1893,  when  the  confposer  was  but  35,  but  even  so 
1 ho  has  not  often  realised  the  tragedy  of  any  scene 
| in  any  subsequent  opera  so  well  as  he  realised  it  in 
1 tho  magnificently  tragic  scene  of  the  departure  of 
the  lilies  de  joie  for  New  Orleans  in  the  third  act. 

For  this  scene  alone  the  opera  deserves  to  be  heard, 
even  if  nothing  is  said  about  the  superb  and  pathetic 
final  act.  Indeed,  it  is  such  things  as  these  that  give 
real  life  to  the  opera,  for  it  must  freely  be  confessed 
that  in  the  matter  of  characterisation  Puccini  is 
somewhat  weak.  The  character  of  Manon,  one  of 
Prevost’s  greatest  creations,  is  in  Puccini’s'  hands  an 
Italian  woman  quite  ordinary,  and  " no  better  than 
she  ought  to  be,”  as  the  phrase  goes.  Surely  those 
who  have  read  the  romance  know  that  she  was  more 
than  this.  But  these  questions  cannot  now  be  dis- 
cussed, for  it  is  high  time  to  get  to  the  account  of 
last  night’s  performance. 

This  was  a very  fine  one.  to  it  pride  of  place 
belongs  to  two  singers,  newcomers  this  season,  one, 
indeed,  quite  new  to  the  occasion.  Madame  kgos- 
tinelli,  os  Manon,  who  comes  to  us  from  Milan,  made 
a profound  impression  from  the  first,  eveu  though 
she  was  undoubtedly  somewhat  nervous  in  the  be- 
ginning. Her  voice,  it  is  true,  is  not  very  strong,  but 
it  must  b©  confessed  that  the  impression  it  left 
was  that  its  strength  was  greater  than  was  per- 
mitted to  appear  by  Mr.  Panhsza's  ruthless  conduct-  j 
ing  of  the  orchestra.  He  must  be  induced  to  mode-  ! 
rate  the  power  of  the  tone  the  instrumentalists  ora 
too  often  allowed  to  produce.  But  the  voice  falls 
pleasantly  on  the  ear  all  the  same,  and  the  singer’s 
command  of  facial  expression,  together  with  her 
easy  grace  of  movement,  make  her  a most  welcome 
addition  to  the  oompany.  The  other  “star  ” which 
shone  with  splendid  brilliance  was  Mr.  Martinelli  as 
Des  Grieux,  who,  in  the  first  act  especially,  sang 
almost  more  beautifully  than  on  any  previous  occa- 
sion during  the  season.  These  two,  in  point  of 
fact,  more  than  once  compelled  a so-mewhat  un- 
toward cheer  from  the  upper  seats  at  the  close  of 
special  efforts.  At  the  end  of  each  act  they,  and 
others  with  them,  were  very  warmly  applauded,  and 

fully  earned  their  hearty  measure  of  praise.  Neither  j Ballet  on  Saturday  night  gave  us  nothing  new 

Mr.  Sammarco  as  Lescoat  nor  Mr.  Malatesta  as  < I but  everything  fresh.  L'Oiseau  de  Feu,  given  for  the 
Geronte  was  quite  as  effective  as  in  60me  other  roles  ' , b tbnc  on  Tuesday  night,  was  repeated,  and  followed 
in  which  they  have  appeared ; but  Mr.  Zucchi  was  a ! by  M’  Nijinsky’s  and  Mme.  Karsavina's  delicious  duet 
capital  Edmondo.  The  ensembles  were  unusually  bpcclrc  de  la  Rose,  the  gossamer  fantasy  of  which 
good,  or  would  have  been  so  estimated  in  any  pre-  was  brushed  away  by  the  exuberance  of  the  dances 
vious  season,  and  the  soenery  beautiful.  We  have  irom  Borodin's  Prince  Igor. 

hmted  already  that  the  reception  was  generous,  so  L'Oiseau  de  Feu  is  one  of  the  best  ballets  brought 
that  the  opera,  whatever  the  defects  hinted  at,  is  to  us  by  the  Russians,  who  have  brought  us  manv  ' 
likely  still  to  be  frequently  heard— a fact  that  one  wonderful  things.  The  reason  is  that”  it  contains  * 
oan  fully  appreciate,  for  there  is  much  of  charm  in  80  much.  It  does  not  concentrate  upon  one  phase 

of  emotion,  like  the  intensely  vivid  Schchirazadc 
which  is  to  be  revived  on  Wednesday,  nor  docs 
it  rivet  attention  upon  the  technical  accomplishment 
of  the  dancers,  a method  which  in  England,  where 
technique  is  not  generally  understood,  is  apt  to  be 
a failure.  But  it  gives  enough  of  these  pleasures  I 
to  be  enjoyable  to  those  who  can  appreciate  them  I 
Like  Lc  PamUon  d' Armide , it  has  the  irresponsible 
charm  of  a fairy  story,  yet  its  manv  contrasting'' 
episodes  are  so  full  of  beauty  and  heighten  the  effect  ! 
of  one  another  so  perfectly  that  there  can  never  be 


peen  light,.  onr. 

wonders  whether  the  scene  was 
painted  after  listening  to  the  music,  or  whether  the 
prelude  was  the  result  of  M.  Stravinsky’s  impression 
of  M.  Golovine’s  sketch.  The  luminous  entrance 
of  the  fire-bird  is  the  first  clearly  outlined  fact  given 
(through  either  the  eye  or  the  ear,  and  while  she  is 
jOn  the  stage,  while  Mme.  Karsavina  flutters  before 
our  eyes  struggling  for  liberty,  the  music  takes  a 
(place  of  secondary  importance.  But  it  comes  to 
the  fore  again  in  the  charming  episode  where  the 
13  enchanted  and  enchanting  princesses  shake  down 
(the  silver  apples  from  the  tree  and  respond  coyly 
to  the  advances  of  Ivan,  the  hero.  One  gets  a. 
suggestion  of  some  of  the  dance  figures  of  Les  Syl- 
■ phidcs  here— less  formal,  of  course,  for  instead  of  the 
elaborate  pointed-too  dancing  the  13  princesses  run 
bare-footed,  and  it  is  only  the  grace  of  their  move- 
ments and  grouping  which  attracts  the  eye.  This 
is  the  musician's  opportunity,  and  he  takes  it  by 
abandoning  the  impressionistic  style  and  giving  us 
beautiful  melody,  with  a vein  of  tender  sentiment 
which  is  as  far  removed  from  the  dramatic  opening  as 
jt  is  from  the  spectacular  scene  to  follow.  All  these 
diverse  elements  are  summed  up  in  the  scene  where 
the  fire -bird  (more  like  a firefly  than  any  bird  we 
know  of)  hovers  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  inspiring 
the  ecstatic  dances  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  wicked 
old  monster  of  the  castle  cowers  in  a corner.  One 
is  inclined  to  grudge  to  Mme.  Karsavina  the  help  of 
a mechanical  contrivance  for  her  final  exit,  when  she 
has  done  so  much  flying  on  her  own  account  through 
these  scenes.  It  was  just  an  instance  of  how  impotent 
is  realism  in  comparison  with  suggestion.  The 
ending,  however,  was  refreshing,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  was  pleasant  to  leave  M.  Bolm  (who  has 
died  so  many  horrid  deaths)  crowned  and  happy  with 
his  lady. 

In  Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose  M.  Nijinsky  made  his  only 
appearance  of  the  evening,  but  in  the  ten  minutes 
that  he  was  on  the  stage  be  gave  us  all  the  delightful 
qualities  of  his  art — its  buoyant  youtbfulness  and  joy 
in  movement,  in  which  there  can  be  no  suggestion 
of  strenuousness.  That  is  tlie  difference  between 
this  magical  duet  and  the  human  dances  of  Prince 
Igor.  The  latter  have  any  amount  of  joy  in  move- 
ment. but  it  is  the  athletic  joy  expressing  itself  in 
the  utmost  possible  activity.  The  joy  of  the  spectre 
of  the  rose  cannot  find  movement  enough  for  its  ex- 
pression till  at  last  he  sails  out  of  the  window  in  search 
jof  greater  activities. 

ROYAL  OPERA. 
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the  music,  and  the  opera,  as  has  been  said,  was 
admirably  done. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 


THE 


HORROR  OF  “MADAMA 
BUTTERFLY.’' 


to  be  used  in  the  service  of  analytical  ethics  .both  the  orchestra  and  the  stage  contribute 


the  popularity  of  “ Madama  Butterfly  ” will  Y its  beauty.  The  prelude,  with  its  sombre  sound" 
furnish  a case  in  point.  The  last  two  scenes  w™uttering  theme  on  The  basses,  its  touches  of 
of  this  notorious  opera  are,  from  the  colour  on  tbe  wind  instruments,  prepares 

standpoint  of  the  spectator,  a,  veritable  \ jd  beautifully  for  the  rich  scene  by  M.  Golovine 

tail  of  which  is  half  hidden  in  the  strap 


THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET. 


Really  it  was  a most  bewildering  entertainment 
that  the  Russian  Ballet  offered  to  a large  audience 
at  Covent  Garden  on  Saturday  night.  It  was  be- 
wildering in  its  abundance  as  in  its  details.  The 
evening  began  once  more  with  a performance  of 
Wolf  -Ferrari ’s  charming  little  opera,  “ II  Segreto  di 
Susanna,  with  Madame  Lipkowska  and  Messrs. 
Sammarco  and  Ambrosiny  as  the  whole  company ; 
indeed,  it  is  hard  to  realise  that  it  could  be  better 
played  by  any  other  singers.  Merrily  it  runs  its 
appointed  course — so  merrily,  indeed,  that  one  may 
almost  overlook  a trifling  longueur  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  tale;  and  it  was 
very  warmly  received,  the  denouement  causing  that 
most  welcome  sound,  tho  rarely-heard  murmur  of 
suppressed  pleasure  that  is  held  in  restraint  until 
the  last  note  has  been  played  by  the  orchestra. 

After  the  opera  the  Russians  began  their  feast  of 
wonderful  things  for  ear  and  eye.  They  repeated  ■ 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  that  they  have  shown  us 
hitherto,  namely,  the  inloxicatingly  bizarre  ballet  of 
” L Oiseau  de  Feu.”  Three  times  we  have  written 
of  this  work,  and  each  time  it  has  been  difficult  to 
criticise  a piece  that  seems  to  grow  farther  beyoDd 
criticism  on  each  occasion.  It  is  passing  wonderful 
id  its  kaleidoscopic  effect  in  the  climax,  whiffi  the 
“ acting  ” of  Madame  Karsavina  as  tho  Bird  of  Fire 
and  of  Mr.  Adolf  Bolm  in  the  first  scene  is  altogether 
beyond  praise,  and  commands  the  wannest  admira- 
tion. Will  any  forget  that  superb,  barbaric  back- 
ground as  the  sunlight  brings  out  its  splendours? 
Or  the  most  wonderful  score  of  the  young  Russian- 
Parisian,  Stravinsky,  that  surpasses  all  other  scores 
yet  heard  in  connection  with  the  Ballet?  (In  good 
sooth,  it  makes  one  eager  for  the  fulfilment  cf  the 
syndicate’s  promise  to  give  us  his  “ Petrouschka.”) 
But  oven  then  there  was  no  cry  of  “ Enough,”  for 
“ L'Oiseau  de  Feu  ” was  followed  by  one  of  tie  most 
picturesque  “ trifles  ” cf  the  repertoire,  “ Le  Spectre 
de  la  Rose,”  which  all  will  remember  as  a tableau 
supported  musically  by  an  arrangement  of  Berlioz’s 
“ Invitation  a,  la  Valse.”  Onco  more  it  was  ex- 
quisitely danced  by  Madame  Karsavina  and  Mr. 
Nijinsky,  and  led  the  way  for  yet  another  revival  in 
the  terrific  danceS  from  Borodin’s  “ Prince  Igor," 
than  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  repertoire  that 
shows  the  strength  of  tho  company  to  greater 
advantage. 

Rich  beyond  dreams  is  Coveut  Garden  this  year 
in  conductors.  On  Saturday  no  less  than  three  of 
the  distinguished  corps  appeared — Mr.  Campanini 
took  charge  of  the  little  opera ; Mr.  Rhene-Baton, 
who  has  made  a fine  position  for  himself  in  tho  few 
days  he  has  oonducted  here,  looked  after  “ L’Oiseau 
de  Feu”;  and  Mr.  Tcherepnin  conducted  the  re- 
maining works.  The  evening  really  was  bewildering 
in  its  riches.  (1  fa  fat.  f.  If  , / / Z. 

There  will  be  two  further  additions  to  the  reper- 
toire at  Covent  Garden  this  week — viz.,  Zandonai's 
new  opera  “ Conchita  ” and  “ Leoncavallo's  “ Pag- 
liacci.”  “ Conchita  ” will  be  produced  for  the  first 
,ime  in  England  on  Saturday,  when  the.  two  princi- 
ial  roles  will  bo  undertaken  by  iu.uile.  Tarquinia 
'arquini  and  Mr.  Sehiavazzi.  The  work  will  be 
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conducted  by  .Signor  Pamzza,  and  renearsais  are 
proceeding  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
composer,  who  has  come  to  England  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  production.  “ Pagliacci  ” will  be 
performed  on  Wednesday,  with  Miss  Destinn  as 
Nedda  and  Mr.  Sammarco  as  Tonio.  The  tenor  on 
this  occasion  will  be  Mr.  Seveilhac.  This  opera  will 
be  followed  by  the  Russian  Ballet,  who  will  appear 
in  “ Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose,"  “ Prince  Igor,”  and 
" Scheherazade,”  with  Madame  Karsavina  and 

Mr.  Nijinsky  in  the  principal  parts.  The  Russian 

Ballet  will  also  appear  to-night  and  on  Thursday  in 
selections  from  their  repertoire.  “ Louise  ” will  be 
repeated  to-morrow,  and  on  Friday  “ Gli  Ugonotti  ” 
will  be  performed. 

, “SHEHERAZADE.” 

h <•*?.  V i ^ 

THE  RUSSIANS  IN  THEIR 


GREATEST  BALLET. 


"Sheherazade” — the  drama  and  dances 
by  MM.  Bakst  and  Fokin,  adapted  to  tho  j 
music  of  Rimsky -Korsakov — w as  performed 
by  the  Russians  at  Covent  Garden  last 
night,  and  an  enormous  audience  w itnessed 
this  the  most  gorgeous  of  their  ballets. 

The  scene  in  th  - Persian  harem,  the  fan- 
tastic raiment  of  the  Shah  and  his  odalis- 
ques, the  procession  of  fruit-bearing  youths 
—this  all  displays  at  its  most  magnificent 
Mr.  Bakst's  consummate  generalship  in 
battles  of  the  maddest  colours.  Then  the 
part  of  the  faithless  Persian  Queen  gives 
Mine.  Karsavina  opportunities  for  acting  of 
tho  highest  poignancy  and  intensity.  Rim- 
sky-Korsakov’s  splendid  music  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham  in  authori- 
tative style,  though  his  tempos  wore  on  the 
whole  slower  than  M.  Toherepnin  accus- 
tomed us  to  last  summer.  But  where  was 
’tile  fascinating  drop  curtain  w hich  used  to 
delight  us  during  the  overture? 

Another  revival  which  brought  less  joy 
was  that  of  Leoncavallo’s  “ Pagliacci,”  the 
performance  of  which  was  of  tepid  interest) 
despite  fine  singing  by  Miss  Destinn  and  M. 
Sammarco.  It  is  little  less  than  a tragedy 
that  year  after  year  in  London  Miss  Destinn, 
the  greatest  woman  opera-singer  of  the  day, 
a singer  who  is  capable  of  practically  any- 
thing, should  be  confined  to  three  or  four 
eternally  repeated  roles  of  the  Italian 
"veristio”  school.  A new  tenor,  M.  Scveil- 
hac,  sang  as  Canio.  His  lower  notes  are 
good;  tho  higher  ores  not  seldom  forced 
and  out  of  tune.  .His  earnestness  in  the 
last  scene  of  Act  I.  won  him  much  applause. 

R.  C. 


“ PAGLIACCI”  AT  COTENT 
27  GARDEN. 


Former 

u* 


lu 
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Baritone  Appears  as  a 
Tenor. 


The  performance  of  “Pagliacci”  at  Covent 
Garden  last  night  was  interesting  for  more 
than  one  reason  There  was  the  fascination 
of  Mile.  Dec  tin  ns  Nedda  and  there  was  the 
rentree,  as  Canio,  of  M.  Seveilhac,  who  the 
laat  time  he  was  heard  at  Co  vent  Gar  ten, 
some  seasons  ago,  was  a baritone.  fow 
lie  has  blossomed  into  a tenor. 

Gne  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  tr. 
formation  is  completely  successful,  for  uie 
baritone  quality  of  the  voice  is  not  alto- 
gether eliminated.  But  the  compass  of  his 
voice  is  quite  suitable  to  the  music  of  the 
role,  and  last  night  he  sang  with  genuine 
emotional  sincerity  and  much  vocal  repay- 
ment J 

As  Nedda  Mile.  Destinn  gave  soi  .e  b •- 
tiful  singing,  notably  in  the  Ballatella 
the  play  scene.  It.  is  one  of  lier  best  r< 
Signor  Sammarco  as  Tonio  was  a 1st 
as  ever.  Signor  Panizza  conduct” 
taining  6ome.  good  playing  from 
chestra  and  lively  singing  from  the  c , j 

Pagliacci  ” was  followed  by  sotm  t det 
performances — ” Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose,” 

“ Prince  Igor,”  and  “ Scheherazade.’  The 
latter  was  given  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  and  again  made  a great  success.  It 
is  one  of  tilt  finest  works  in  the  Russians’ 
repertoire.  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham  conducted, 
bringing  outsail  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  music  admirably. 

Mine.  Korsavina  as  the  Sultana  Zobcide, 
M.  Nijinsky  as  the  negro  slave,  and  M.  Bohn 
as  the  Sultan,  oil  gave  characteristic  and  j 
delightful  performances,  and  the  ensemble 
I was  very  brilliant  in  its  bewildering  maze 
I of  colours  aud  schemes  of  dances.  .i 

ROYAL  OPERA. 

' PAGLIACCI 


It  was  quite  right  to  choose  LooncavaHo’s  ralher 

Mascagni's  opera  as  a prelude  to  the  Russian  Ballet.  | 
The  crude  and  stuffy  vulgarities  of  Cavalleria  would  j 
have  been  intolerable  ; Pagliacci,  when  all  has  been 
said  against  it.does  retainagood  deal  of  its  freshness 
by  the  aid  of  its  well-constructed  plot,  its  clearly-cut 
rhythms,  and  the  aptness  of  the  music,  even  when  ! 
it  is  not  original,  to  the  situation  on  the  stage. 

Mine.  Destinn  and  Signor  Sammarco  were  the 
Nedda  and  Tonio  last  night,  and  both  of  them  were 
in  splendid  voice.  Canio  was  played  for  the  first  time 
by  M.  Seveilhac,  who  used  to  be  a familiar  figure 
here  as  a baritone,  but  has  recently  been  converted ! 
into  a tenor.  His  acting'was  forcible  and  picturesque 
(though  after  the  Russians  it  does  not  do  to  apply 
a very  high  standard  to  the  miming  of  any  of  the' 
characters  in  the  second  act)  ; his  singing,  too,  in  the, 
lighter  parts  was  satisfactory,  but  as  soon  as  he 
exerted  himself  to  sing  out  one  felt  the  strain 
entailed  by  his  conversion,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  climaxes  were  weak  and  ineffective. 


intonation.  A1 . XosV  1 Janse  .as  Teif  was  as  a 

patriot  as  before,  and  it  was  not  his  fanlt  if  one, 
could  not  feel  any  strong  thrill  of  sympathy  with  a 
patriotism  which  is  laboriously  expressed' in  long; 
concerted  numbers.  Among  the’ smaller  parts,  which' 
were  generally  adequately  filled,  special  mention  of 
M.  Verheyden  as  Leuthold  is  due  because  of  the  ‘ 
remarkable  clearness  of  his  diction,  which  made  everv 
word  andfble.  M.  Ernaldy  conducted,  and  the  out-j 
burst  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  admirable  per-i 
formanee  of  the  overture  was  greeted  showed  that  tho 
audience  knew  where  to  look  for  the  best  of  the 
music. 


“WILLIAM  TELL” 


LONDON  OP 


For  ihe  thTio  time — whether  the  last  remains  to  bo 
seen — “ The  Children  of  Don  ” was  given  at  the 
London  Opera  House  last  evening.  Taking  in  good 
part  criticisms  levelled  against  the  work's  rather 
excessive  length,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  is  under- 
stood lo  have  made  certain  revisions  in  the  libretto 
with  a view  to  curtailing  the  time  occupied  fu 
performance.  What  precisely  these  “ cuts  ” were  we. 
cannot  pretend  to  know.  The  point  is  that  they  were 
made  with  the  excellent  intention  mentioned,  and 
if  the  result  was  not  io  make  clearer  to  the  uninitiated 
tho  somewhat  tortuous  course  of  the  complicated 
story,  it  is  certain  that  the  work  lost  nothing  by  I 
“ playing  closer.”  A more  palpable  improvement,  ! 
however,  lay  in  the  method  adopted  of  lighting  the 
stage.  All  were  agreed  that  on  the  production  of 
the  opera  the  stage  was  kept  far  too  dark  through-  ; 
out,  with  results  undeniably  depressing  to  the  audi- 1 
ence.  Last  night  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and, 
thanks  to  improved  lighting,  it  was  always  possible' 
to  see  the  movements  and  gestures  of  the  singers; 
and  what,  perhaps,  was  more  important.,  to  admire 
the  beauty  and  artistic  fitness  of  tho  mise-en-scene. 
Of  the  work  itself  this  is  not  the  time  to  speak 
afresh.  One  may  remark,  however,  that  there  are 
pages  in  Mr.  Holbrooke’s  intricate  score  that  gain, 
on  a rehearing,  and  that  it  was  far  easier  last  night 
than  before  to  hear  what  was  being  sung.  Never- 
theless, the  performance— most  praiseworthy  in  all 
other  respects — still  left,  something  to  desire  under 
that  head.  Mr.  Alan  Turner,  as  the  protagonist, 
Mr.  Andrew  Shanks.  Mr.  Henry  Weldon.  Mr.  Bozano, 
Madame.  Jomclli,  and  Madame  Augusta  Doria  were 
again  among  those  who  made  light,  seemingly  of  the 
difficult  vocal  writing.  The  invaluable  services  of 
Professor  Nikisch  being  no  longer  available,  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke himself  conducted  his  opera  on  this  occasion, 
and  received  in  the  course  of  the  evening  his  due 
share  of  the  audience's  applause. 


LO^)ON  OPERA  HOUSE. 


LAST  NIGHT’S  REVIVAL  AT  THE 
LONDON  OPERA  HOUSE. 
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/f/t 


The  Ballet. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  given  up  to  the  Russian 
dancers.  First  of  all  came  Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose , of 
which  the  beginning  was  somewhat  spoilt  by  the 
inrush  of  the  audience  into  their  places  after  the 
interval,  from  which  the  warning  bell  had  omitted  I 
to  summon  them.  The  orchestra  too  played  very 
unevenly.  But  Mme.  Karsavina  and  M.  Nijinsky, , 
both  wearing  bunches  of  the  roses  that  Londoners 
had  been  buying  all  day,  made  up  by  surpassing 
themselves  in  the  delicious  dance  that  M.  Vaudoyer, 
inspired  by  Gautier,  has  grafted  on  to  Weber  and 
Berlioz — a dance  that  has  been  slightly  elaborated 
this  year  with  details  each  one  of  which  is  a fresh 
inspiration.  This  was  followed  by  the  savage,  and 
turbulent  Prince  Igor  (in  which  the  orchestra  again 
was  uneven)  aud  this  in  turn  by  Scheherazade,  which 
was  given,  alas,  without  the  decorated  curtain  during, 
the  prelude.  Mine.  Karsavina  and  M.  Nijinsky 
once  more  danced  as  though  inspired,  and  the  rest  of 
the  long  cast  played  with  the  superb  abandon  com-  I 
bined  with  rigid  self-restraint  that  characterize  all 
M.  Diaghilew’s  troupe.  In  a way  the  general  aceep-  ■ 
tance  at  Covent  Garden  of  this  riotous  orgy,  marked  i 
first  by  the  shivering  expectation  of  the  women,  and 
then  by  the  pantherlike  taping  and  soft  caressing  ; 
of  the  negroes,  is  rather  a remarkable  illustration 
of  the  change  in  point  of  view  that  has  gradually 
come  about  in  theatre  audiences.  One  wonders  what 
our  early  Victorian  ancestors  would  have  said  of  it 
all.  At  any  rate  there  can  no  longer  be  any  need 
of  keeping  Burton  under  lock  and  key. 


^ 7 “ WILLIAM  TELL.”  /f  / ^ 
When  Rossini’s  William  Tell  was  put  on  early  in 
ivui.m  urmiA-A.  , -j  . Ilammerstein's  first  season  it  was  hardly  expected 

Him  tv*-  A !’( (/S^  ;ha‘t  it  would  remain  very  long  in  the  repertory,  and 

JV  PAGLIACG1.  • " fact  it  only  remained  long  enough  to  satisfy 

So  far  the  number  of  modern  one-act  operas  which  _ ^ t,ad  not  had  a chance  of  hearing  it  before 
ave  reached  Covent  Garden  of  late  from  nteoad  of  the  music  is  contained  in  the  overture, 

been  limited  to  Wolf-Feirari  s 11  Scgrclo  dij  u;  v „7pn-  0ne  enjoys.  Yet  last  night  it 


Wolf-Fcirari's  11  Scgrelo  di  I 0ne  enjoys. 

It  seems  to  have  become  popular,  and  it 


|R  Susann.- 

1 is  quite  natural  that  it  should  ; but  programmes 
I to  be  changed  now  and  again,  as  the  Royal  Opera 
8 has  a repertory,  even  when  a work  is  popular.  The 
ji  only  alternative  at  present  to  Wolf-Ferrari,  when  some- 
I thing  short  is  required,  appears  to  be  Leoncavallo. 
| However,  it  is  better  to  listen  to  Pagliacci  than  to 
\ Cavalleria  Ruslicana,  which  until  o.uiie  recently  was 
[considered  its  inevitable  pendant  and  corollary. 
| The  two  operas  are  quite  unlike  in  sentiment  and 
[ workmanship,  though  they  have  certain  superficial 


revived  again  with  very  much  the  same  cast,  save  that 
'ia' 6 M Lafont,  whose  performance  as  Don  Quixote  has 


/.Mr.  Ilammerstein  put  on  “ William  Tell  ’* 
once  again  at  the  London  Opera  House  last 
night.  It  is  given  a better  performance 
than  obtained  last  winter,  and  may  perhaps 
meet  with  more  success  on  that  account. 
One  tries  hard  and  in  vain  to  see  why  the 
opera  has  been  considered  Rossini’s  master- 
work;  it  seems  so  formal  and  uninspired. 
Doubtless  it  has  iits  place  in  the  history  of 
operatic  development,  and  that  the  composer 
therein  did  things  better  than  his  contem- 
poraries and  improved  the  technique,  but 
operas  do  not  live  on  such  things;  it  is  the 
lack  of  fine,  impulsive,  and  generally  attrac-: 
five  melodies  which  makes  “ William  Tell,nj 
in  spite  of  a really  romantic,  and  in  its  wav 
attractive,  story  so  unconvincing  and  tedious, 
to  listen  to  to-day. 

However,  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities! 
for  vigorous  singing ; the  display  of  the  old; 
broad  style  of  operatic  vocalisation.  It  is  in! 
respect  of  this  that  the  present  revival  com- 
pares favourably  with  the  initial  one  last] 
November.  Mr.  Orville  Harrold,  for  one,  has 
matured  considerably,  and  sings  with, 
greater  breadth.  M.  Jos6  Danse’s  Tell  is 
an  active,  virile  impersonation,  his  powerful  I 
voice  finding  plenty  of  scope  for  display.  I 
The  scene  at  the  close,  of  the  second  act,  1 
where  the  deputies  of  the  three  Swiss  Can- 
tons express  their  patriotic  fervour,  went 
especially  well,  Mr.  Henry  Weldon  doing 
good  work  as  WaJther  in  the  trio.  Earlier 
itt  this  act  Ml  e.  Victoria  her  and  the  tenor, 
gave  quite  a vivid  account  of  their  duet,  al- 
though the  soprano  does  not  quite  reach  the 
required  bigness  of  style  in  her  singing.  M. 
Lafont  makes  Gessler  a weighty  figure, 
otherwise  the  cn.<?t,  we  fancy,  remains  as  be- 
fore. Ml  Fritz  Ernaldy  conducted  wath  his 
accustomed  vigour,  helping  largely  to 
create  the  satisfactory  impression  conveyed 
of  a well-controlled  performance. 
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, „ 0f  the  events  of  this  season,  was  seen  and 

been  one  m . , . , 

heard  as  Gessler.  The  part,  however,  is  one  which 
gives  him  little  scope,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in  making 
a very  strong  impression.  The  whole  was  a con- 
scientious performance.  M.  Harrold  spared  no 
effort  in  “ betraying  his  passion  for  Mathilde,”  as  the 
programme  puts  it,  and  his  vigorous  use  of  his  fine  voice 
was  exceedingly  effective  in  the  duet  with  Tell  in  the 


On  Saturday  night  the  performance  of  “ La 
Boheme  ” at  Covent  Garden  was  of  such  a character 
that  oj>era.-lovers  of  older  growth  might  conceivably 
havo  imagined  themselves  translated  a decade  or 
more  back  to  tho  earlier  days  of  this  opera  in' 
Loudon,  lit  those  days,  as  many  will  recollect 
“ La  Boheme  ” always  soared  a success,  not  only  on 
its  own  account,  but  because  it  was  invariably  ex- 
ceptionally well  done.  Hungry  repeated  itself  on 
Saturday.  The  performance  was  quite  exception- 
ally good,  aud,  indeed,  on  its  pathetic  side  it  was 
very  beautiful  indeed.  Nor  is  the  rriusor.  far  to  seek. 
In  Madame  Agcsunelli,  who  sang  the  part,  of  Mitui 
for  the  first  time  here,  we  had  a singer  of  charm  of 
voice  and  distinction  of  style,  who  also  is  an  actress 
far  beyond  toe  average  of  Miin*<;  and,  as  ihe  quartet, 
of  Bohemians  was  that  with  which  we  are  thoroughly 
anti  pleasurably  familiar,  Messrs.  McCormack,  Sam- 
marco, Marcour,  and  Maiatesta,  and  we  know  how 
excellent  they  are,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  reason  aiore 
said.  Often  during  this  sc  a eon  it  has  been  a plea 
sure,  indeed,  to  write  in  terms  of  warm  praise  o 
Mr.  McCormack.  He  has  hitherto,  however,  done 
nothing  on  quite  so  high  a level  as  his  Rodolfo.  Once1 
or  twice  be  showed  a slight  inclination  to  force  his 
lovely  voice,  but,  indeed,  ho  may  be  assured  that! 
there  is  absolutely  no  necessity  for  this,  and  his 
demeanour  on  the  stage  is  rapidly  losing  the  stiff- 
ness and  self-consciousness  which  used  formerly  to 
militate  against  all  that  bo  played.  Mr.  Campanini 
conducted  with  unusual  sympathy,  a fact  in  itself 
to  account  for  at  least  a great  part  of  the  beauty 
of  the  performance.  If  the  audience  was  not  as 
large  as  sometimes  it  is,  there  was  far  more  enthu- 
siasm exhibited  than  ono  often  hears;  indeed,  the 
applause  was  tend  and  long  on  everv  possible  occa- 
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- t a/.t  and  the  duet  with  Mathilde  and  the  trio  of  the 
,irs  , Miss  Victoria  Fer’s  voice  served  her  and  the; 


I Qualities  in  common,  but  it  used  to  be  difficult  to  hear  . ' ond.  Miss'-  .... 

one  in  London  without  having  to  sit  through  the  other.  audience  less  well,  and  the  metallic  quality  which  has 
ou  oft en  spoilt  her  singing  became  a more  serious  defect, 

when  with  it  was  joined  the  detect  of  an  uncertain! 


An  excellent  performance  of  “La  Boheme” 
was  given  at  Covent  Garden  on  Saturday 
evening.  Mme.  Agostinelli  appeared  as 
Mimi,  and  fully  confirmed  the  favourable  im- 
pression she  made  the  other  day  when  she 


\ 


isang  In  “ Manon  "Lescaut.  ” Not'” , 

°nc  like  cxtmnidy  her  oonor-ption  of  the 
part,  but  she  sany  much  nuore  powerfully. 
The  general  impression  was  lhat  she  makes 
quite  the  most  attractive  Mi  mi  we  have  had 
in  recent  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  cast  On 
account  of  its  'familiarity.  One  is  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  again  congratulating  Mr. 
John  McCormack  upon  his  advance  both  in 
acting  and  dramatic  singing.  Messrs. 
Saimmarco,  Marcoux,  and  Malatesta  com- 
pleted the  admirable  ensemble  of  Bohemians, 
while  Miss  Eleanor  Painter’s  Musetta  was  a 
lively  figure,  if  one  found  the  singing  a trifle 
hard  in  quality. 

NEW  “ MIMI  ” AT  CGYENT  GARDEN. 


The  performance  of  " La.  Boheme-  ” at 
Covent  Garden  on  Saturday  night  was  ren- 
dered particularly  interesting  because  of  a 
new  Mimi,  Mme.  Agostinelli  (who  made  her 
debut  here  a few  days  ago  as  Manon  in 
Puccini's  opera  of  that  name). 

On  Saturday  Mine.  Agostinelli  made  an 
even  more  favourable  impression  than 
before,  probably  because  she  felt  more  at. 
home  in  i,he  theatre.  She  is  an  artist  of 
much  intelligence,  and  her  methods  are 
always  convincing.  Iler  Mimi  was  a por- 
| trait  of  some  charm,  and  vocally  pleasin'', 

| if  not  remarkable  in  this  respect.  Her 
I voice  is  of  sympathetic  quality,  how  ever,  and 
she  uses,  it  very  skilfully. /*  f f / 
rooet her  with  Mr.  Jofm  Mcfformaok  as  ; 
i : Rodolfo,  the  two  made  a very  delightful  pair  [ 

' I of  Bohemian  lovers,  and  the  whole  perform- 1 
ji  anee  was  admirable  in  every  respect. 

At  the  London  Opera  House  a very  enjoyafff?’ performance 
of  “ Borneo  and  Juliet  ” was  given  on  Monday.  Miss  Felice 
Lyne  sang  charmingly  and  acted  most  cleverly  as  the  un- 
fortunate Juliet,  and  Mr.  Orville  Harrold,  who  has  made  such 
notable  progress  in  vocal  art  since  his  debut  at  this  house, 
gave  a manly  and  sympathetic  embodiment  of  Romeo.  Mr. 
Lafont  made  his  first  appearance  as  G’apulet,  and  provided 
a dignified  aid  satisfving  rendering  of  the  part ; Mr. 
FigareLla  bore  himself  gallantly  as  Mercutio,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Weldon  was  duly  impressive  as  the  Friar.  The  other  parts 
were  efficiently  played,  and  the  Parisian  practice  was  adopted 
of  continuing  the  Potion  Scene  after  the  departure  of  the  Friar, 
thereby  allowing  Miss  Lyne  further  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  her  histrionic  abilities.  The  music  used  is  the  interlude 
usually  played  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain  on  the  last 
scene.  Some  additions  were  also  made  to  the  last  scene, 
Friar  Laurence  being  discovered  in  the  tomb  keeping  vigil, 
I which  is  usually  omitted  at  Covent  Garden, 

*'  L /f'L 

Another  performance  at  Covent  Garden  ahat  calls  for 
comment  is  that  of  “Pagliacci”  on  Tuesday,  when  Mme. 
Donalda  appeared  as  the  naughty  Nedda."  if  the  reading 
of  the  character  was  conventional,  it  possessed  pleasing 
personality  and  vivacity  which  evidently  appealed  to  tho 
audience.  It  was  obvious  that  Mme.  Donalda  had 
icarefully  thought  out  all  details,  and  consequently  no  oppor- 
tunities were  missed.  The  bright  quality  of  Mme.  Donalda’s 
voice  was  in  accord  with  the  reading  of  the  character,  and  the 
impersonation  in  its  entirety  increased  esteem  for  the  artist. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  hero  and  heroine  in  opera  are  played 
by  husband  and  wife,  but  it  was  so  on  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Seveilhac  reappearing  as  Canio.  His  rendering  of  the  part 
was  practically  the  same  as  at  the  previous  performance  of 
the  opera,  and  its  distinguishing  feature  was  a very  welcome 
manliness.  Mr.  Sammarco  sang  very  finely  and  acted 
with  artistic  restraint  as  Tonio  ; Mr.  Crabb  imparted  more 
individuality  to  the  character  of  Silvio  than  is  commonly 
achieved,  and  Mr.  Andre  Gilly  satisfactorily  completed  an 
{ y / / htr  ' P fevUt  5 £ A, 
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“ Pagliacci,”  followed  by  the  Russian 
Ballet  in  “ Le  Pavillion  d’Arrr.ide  ” and 
“ Scheherazade,”  formed  the  programme  at 
j Covent  Garden  last  night.  In  Leoncavallo’s 
work  there  was  a change  of  cast  from  the 
performance  of  a few  days  ago,  for  Mme. 

Donalda  took  the  part  of  Nedda.  It  was  not 
a very  strong  interpretation,  either  musically 
or  dramatically.  Her  method  is  always 
artistic,  but  in  this  particular  part  one  missed 
impulsiveness  in  the  expression.  Much  the 
same  shortcoming  was  noticeable  in  the  Canio 
of  M.  Seveilhac,  and  the  whole  effect  of  a 
I certain  tameness  on  the  stage  seemed  to  be 
I accentuated  by  Signor  Panizza’s  vigorous 
conducting.  To  say  that  the  singers  were 
I occasionally  overbalanced  is  perhaps  true  in 
a way,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Leoncavallo’s 
I phraseology  is  quite  broad  enough  to  stand 
Ja  good  deal  of  what  one  may  call  hard 
(hitting,  and,  except  Signor  Sammarco,  who 
(appeared  as  Tonio,  one  of  his  best  parts,  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  there  were  vocal 
limitations  in  this  respect.  MM.  A.  Gilly  and 
Crabbe  appeared  as  Beppe  and  Silvio  re- 
spectively. 

i “ Le  Pavilion  d’Armide,”  or,  rather,  the  J 
'central  section  of  the  work,  was  given  for  I 
the  first  time  this  season.  The  omitted  scenes 
were  rather  dull,  but  without  them  the  point 
of  the  whole  suffers.  Still,  there  is  a fine 
display  of  colouring  and  grouping,  while  M. 

|.  Tcherepnin's  score  provides  many  varied  i 
| rhythms,  to  which  Mme.  Karsavina,  as  1 


.vriiude,  Ur.nR's  so  gracerttiiy,"  "and  “M . 

Nijinsky  displays  his  remarkable  agility. 
There  is  also  a brilliant  dance  of  buffoons, 
led  in  brilliant  style  by  M.  Kremniov. 

To-night  we  are  to  have  the  first  production 
,in  England  of  Riccardo  Zandonai’s  opera, 
!“  Conchita,”  the  principal  parts  of  which  will 
be  sung,  by  Mile.  Tarquinia  Tarquini  and 
Signor  Schiavazzi,  a tenor  new  to  London, 
land  who  created  the  role  of  the  hero  when 
[the  work  was  originally  produced. 

/ ut]  _!«>' 

In  “ Pagliacci  ” and  tihe  Russian  ballot  tho  CWont 
Gordon  moaiagorac  mt  have  dearly  discovered  a ootn- 
bimatiMMi  of  potent  attractiveness.  Last  nigihit,  ac- 
cordingly, when  Leoncavallo's  still  popular  work 
formed  the  prelude,  as  it  were,  to  l(h©  performances 
of  the  Russian  dancers,  no  vacant  spaces  were  to  be 
seem  in  our  opera-house,  and  enjoyment  reigned 
siipreod©  among  the  hugs  audience.  “ Pagliacci  ” 
gave  us  on  this  occasion  a new  Nodda — at  least,  we 
'have  no  recollection  of  any  previous  appearance  of 
hers  in  the  part — im  the  person  of  Madame  Donalda. 

| If  there  were  no  strongly  omotioinal  qualities  in  her 
i ‘treatment,  of  the  role,  the  artist  yot  bore  herself  in 
it  with  all  her  accustomed  grace  and  a measure,  too, 

I of  charm.  Amid  her  voice,  though  it  never  sounded 
(powerful' — a fact  for  which  Mr.  Panizza’s  occasional 
tick  of  comsklerahioin  in  the  orchestra  wao  a little  to 
blame — it  always  rang  true  and  sympathetic.  For 
the  rest,  tine  cast  was  as  before,  but  one  should  men- 
;tion  that  Mr.  Sevedlihac  sang  with  greater  confidence 
and  freedom  than  on  his  reappearance  a few  nights 
ago,  and  ho  mode  of  Gamiio’s  outburst  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act  a really  pathetic  thing. 

After  “ Pagliacci  ” wo  had  the  abbreviated  version 
jof  “ Le  Pavilion  d’Armide,”  which  was  among  the 
jmost  successful  of  the  spectacles  to  which  Mr. 
,Diaghilew ’s  wonderful  troupo  introduced  tho  London 
public  last  summer.  Ouce  again  this  beautifully- 
tinted  ballet  won  the  warmest  of  welcomes,  as  well 
,it  deserved.  Few,  if  any,  of  those  in  the  Russian 
repertory  afford  the  chief  exponents  finer  opportuni- 
ties, and  of  these  tho  very  utmost  was  made  'Last 
'evening  by  Madame  Karsavina,  who  has  never,  per- 
Ihaps,  danced  with  more  bewitching  grace;  by  Mr. 
iNijinskv,  whose  flying  leaps  and  other  movements 
seemed,  if  that  is  possible,  more  amazing  than  ever ; 
by  Mr.  Kremnie^,  chief  of  the  wonderful  bouffons, 
and  the  rest.  I't  was  pleasant,  moreover,  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Tcherepnin’s  rhythmicaily- 
■abtnactive  music,  which  is  none  the  worse  for  its  occa- 
sional echoes  of  Wagner’s  “ Feuerzauber  ” and  other 
things,  and  it  was  excellently  played  on  this  oocasiot 
under  the  composer’s  direction.  With  the  vividly 
picturesque  “ Scheherazade  ” the  programme,  reached 
a 'brilliant  close. 

ROYAL  OPERA,  COYENT  GARDEN. 

On  Wednesday , July  3,  First”  Production  in  Eng- 
land of  Zandonai’s  Opera 
“ CONCHITA.” 

TwC\irta;  MIle-  Tarq«inia  Tarquini 

on  Mateo  ■■■■■■>•■■■■* Signor  Schiavazzi 

“°'°nrf  {■Ct  /'ly  Miss  Amy  Evans 

Tj  , ,,  /■■■/■>  — -Milo.  Jane  Bourgeois 

£t(2“  ■■■::■■■■■■■ Miss  Betty  Booker 

LCeUoTeT  M"S  E(Uth  Cl^ 

Banderillero  / Mr.  Gaston  Sergeant 

Venditore  di  Frutta  l 

Una  Guida  f •••Signor  Dante  Zucchi 

La  Madre  di  Conchita  Mme.  A.  L.  Berat 

Una  Voce  M.  Andre  Gilly 

La  Gallega  Mile.  Hortense  Verbist 

Le  Danseur  .M.  Ambrosiny 

“ Conchita,”  an  opera  in  four  acts,  by  Riccardo 
Zandonai,  was  produced  for  the  first,  time  in  Eng- 
land a.  Covent  Garden  on  Wednesday  evening 
before  a very  full  and  enthusiastic  house. 
Founded  on  Pierre  Louy’s  novel,  “ La  Femme  et 
le  Pantin,”  of  which  it  might  almost  be  called 
an  expurgated  edition,  the  opera  gives  us  a pic- 
ture of  life  in  Spain  of  a rather  sordid  sort. 

Tho  plot,  which  is  straightforward  and  clear 
enough,  opens  in  a Seville  cigar  factory,  in  the 
workroom  of  which  Conchita  is  seen  among  her 
f fellow  work  girls.  Some  visitors  are  being  shown 
over  the  factory  by  the  superintendent,  and  among 
them  is  Mateo,  a wealthy  Spaniard,  in  whom  Con- 
chita recognises,  to  their  mutual  delight  tlvc 
chivalrous  gentleman  who,  eight  months  ago’  had 
rescued  her  from  file  rough  hands  of  a police- 
man during  an  affray.  She  takes  him  home  to 
her  mother  a greedy,  lazy  old  woman— who  is 
proud  and  dolighted  that  her  daughter  has  made 
so  wealthy  a friend.  The  mother  is  sent  out  to 
buy  wine  and  biscuits,  and,  as  soon  as  Mateo  and 
Conchita  are  left  alone,  ho  makes  ardent  love  to 
her.  She  promises  to  see  him  on  the  next  day 
and  then  pledges  him  by  an  oath  and  a kiss  to 
always  love  her.  The  mother  returns,  and  Mat:n 
tells  her  that  he  is  passionately  in  love  with  her 
daughter,  and  gives  her  (unseen  by  Conchita; 
some  bank  notes/  He  then  leaves,  promising  to 
return  the  next  day;  and,  as  soon  as  ho  is  gone 
the  mother,  bubbling  over  with  happiness  and' 
pride,  shows  Conchita  the  money.  Conchita  Is 
mad  with  indignation  at  the  idea  that  she  could 
ho  bought,  and  swears  that  she  will  not  sec 
Mateo  again,  ar.d  that  she  and  her  mother  must 
at  once  leave  Seville.  The  act  closes  with  Con- 
chita vowing  the  money  must  be  returned  to 
Mateo,  and  that  sho  will  never  meet  him  again. 

The  second  act  takes  place  six  months  after- 
wards in  the  small  hall  of  a restaurant,  where. 
Conchita  has  already  become  famous  for  her  dar- 
ing dance.  While  she  is  dancing  Mateo,  who  has 
h'en  trying  to  trace  her  for  six  months,  comes  in 
and  is  horrified  at  finding  her  in  such  surround- 
ings. He  IS  furious  at  the  style  and  spirit  of  her 
dancing,  and  insists  upon  seeing  her  alone  that 
evening  She  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
him,  and,  after  the  hall  has  boen  -cleared,  stays 
behind  to  perform  her  special  and  very  “risque” 
pas  seul  for  the  benefit  of  some  tourists.  Mateo- 
watches  her  from  outside  through  the  window, 
and  at  last,  wild  with  jealousy,  breaks  through 
8 wqndoiwpane,  and,  rushing  into  the  hA 
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creates  a disturbance  and  threatens  tile  proprie- 
tor. The  tourists  depart,  and  Mateo  insists  that 
Conchita  shall  follow  him.  Khe  refuses,  and  is 
furious  with  him  for  interfering  with  ter  dancing. 
Mateo  reminds  her  that  she  is  bound  to  him  by 
their  kisses  and  by  their  oath;  but  she  declares 
this  is  long  forgotten,  and  that  sho  cares  for  no 
one.  Mateo  cannot  believe  this,  and  asks  her  to 
explain  why  she  lias  kept  away  from  him  so  long. 
Then  sho  replies  that  what  may  do  for  others  will  • 
not  satisfy  her;  she  wants  to  bo  assured  that 
Mateo  will  love  her  for  all  her  life.  He  askiires 
her  ho  will  do  anything  she  asks  to  prove  his 
lovo,  and,  on  her  saying  that  her  ideal  would  be 
to  live  quietly  far  from  the  city,  Mateo  tells  her 
he  has  a little  house  to  which  they  will  go,  and 
of  which  he  gives  her  the  key.  Conchita  will  not 
allow  Mateo  to  accompany  her,  but  iusists  upon 
going  to  the  house  by  herself.  She  takes  a tender 
leave  of  him,  and  promises  to  meet  him  there  on 
the  morrow. 

The  third  act  represents  a street  in  Seville,  from 
which  can  ho  seen  tho  “ patio”  leading  to  tho 
heroine’s  house.  Mateo  appears,  and  rings  twice 
at  the  gate.  Conchita  comes  out,  hut,  instead  of 
admitting  him,  to  his  amazement,  sho  offers  him 
her  hand  to  kiss  through  the  iron  railings,  laughs 
at  him,  and,  declaring  she  will  remain  free,  orders 
him  to  go.  Mateo,  tortured  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance, threatens  to  blow  his  brains  out,  and  Con- 
chita, still  heartless,  mocks  him,  and  still’  bids 
him  go.  As  ho  can  hardly  believe  that  she  has 
again  played  him  false,  he  still  remains  by  the 
gate.  Conchita  calls  for  Morenito,  and  bids  Mateo 
note  how  young  and  attractive  he  is,  and  how 
much  they  love  each  other.  She  draws  Morenito 
into  the  house,  and  they  disappear  locked  in  a 
fond  embrace,  while  Mateo,  beside  himself  with 
rag1',  utters  a terrible  cry  and  falls  across  the 
railing  of  the  house,  shaking  it  in  vain  with 
'powerless  hands. 

The  last  act  takes  place  in  Mateo’s  house,  where 
he  is  almost  in  a state  of  collapse  after  the  hap- 
penings of  the  previous  night.  Conchita  comes  in 
and  makes  fun  of  him  for  not  having  killed 
himself  as  he  threatened  to  do.  Now,  at  last 
Mateo  has  her  in  his  power.  He  locks  All  the 
doors,  seizes  her,  and  violently  throws  her  down. 
She  vainly  trys  to  stab  him  with  tho  long  pin 
which  secures  her  mantilla;  Mateo  points  out  that 
she  is  now  at  his  mercy,  and  she  tells  him  that  he 
may  kill  her,  but  she  will  never  be  his.  In  an 
outburst  of  fury  Mateo  forces  her  to  her  knees 
and  roughly  belabours  her,  crying  that  it  is  now 
her  turn  to  suffer.  During  this  scene  Mateo  is 
beside  himself  with  rage,  but  when  it  is  over  he  is 
horrified  at  wha,t  he  has  done.  Conchita,  at  last 
convinced  of  the  intensity  of  Mateo’s  grief  and 
love,  is  won  over,  and  tho  curfain  falls  as  they 
once  more  pledge  eternal  love. 

The  music  of  tho  opera  is  or.e  of  the  best  ex 
amples  of  its  kind  which  has  yet  reached  these 
shores  from  Italy.  Remarkable  skill  is  shown  by 
M.  Zandonai  in  blending  colours  in  the  orchestra 
in  a way  which  shows  much  restraint  and  con- 
siderable deftness,  the  result  being  a tone-picture 
in  which  daintiness  is  prominent.  The  violin  solo 
at  the  commencement  of  the  third  act  has  con- 
siderable charm.  Miss  Tarquinia  Tarquini’s  Con- 
chita is  very  much  in  advance  of  her  Carmen,  and 
both  her  singing  and  her  acting  were  remarkable 
for  their  excellence.  The  Mateo  of  Signor  Schia- 
vazzi was,  unfortunately,  marred  by  nervousness, 
no  doubt  owing  to  tho  fact  that  he  was  a stranger 
to  the  Opera  House;  at  any  rate,  we  shall  be 
suro  to  have  other  opportunities  of  judging  his 
powers.  The  Misses  Booker,  Clegg,  Amy  Evans, 
and  Mesdames  Bourgeois  and  Berat,  and  Messrs. 
Zucchi  and  Sargeant  were  in  the  cast,  and  did 
well,  and  Mr.  Panizza  conducted  ably.  The  scenes 
wore  marvels  of  beauty,  and,  altogether,  the  opera 
proved  a great  success,  and  the  composer  was 
called  several  times  before  the  curtain. 

ROYAL  OPERA. 


“ CONCHITA.” 

In  Four  Acts. 

(In  Italian.) 

By  Kiccakdo  Zandonai. 


Concldta 
Don  Mateo  . . 

Dolores 
Rufina 
Estella 

La  Sorvegliante 
L’lspettore  . . . . ) 

Banderillero  . . . . 1 

Venditore  di  Frutta  ) ...  „ 

Una  Guida  . . . . j hlsnor  DANTE  Zvccm 

La  Madre  di  Conchita  Mme.  A.  L.  BIsrat 

Una  Voce  . . . . M.  A_ndbe  Gilly 

La  Danseuse.  . . . Mile.  Hortense  Verbist 

Le  Danseur  . . . . M.  Ajibrosiny 

Conductor — Signor  Ettore  Panizza. 


Mile.  Tarquinia  Tarquini 
Signor  Schiavazzi 
Miss  Amy  Evans 
Mile.  Jane  Bourgeois 
Miss  Betty  Booker 
Miss  Edith  Clegg 

Mr.  Gaston  Sargeant 


The  sole  basis  of  the  drama  is  the  question 
of  how  Conchita  loves  Mateo.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  she  does  love  him  and  has  loved 
him  ever  since  the  occasion,  some  time  before 
the  beginning  of  the  opera,  when  he  took  her 
part  at  a railway  station, where  she  was  behaving 
in  an  exceedingly  riotous  fashion.  When  he 
comes  with  friends  to  look  over  the  cigar 
factory  where  Conchita  works  he  gives  her 
money,  and  she  dances  off  delighted  and  the 
envy  of  all  the  other  workgirls.  But  when 
she  takes  Mateo  to  visit  her  poor  old  mother, 
and  he,  having  declared  his  love,  leaves  further 
money  with  the  mother  for  the  needs  of  the 
establishment,  Conchita  is  desperately  offended 
and  declares  that  he  is  trying  to  buy  her  love. 
To  the  ordinary  person  Mateo’s  conduct  appears 
strictly  honourable  ; if  anything,  it  was  more 
honourable  to  give  the  mother  money  for  her 
necessities  than  the  girl  money  for  her  pleasures. 


1 -|  Hand  last"  act,  effective  as  it  is,  cames  one 

1 ? over  too  much  of  the  same  ground.  Its 

rhythms  bear  a good  deal  of  allusion  to 
But  Conchita  always  sees  things  differently  and.  wj^at  jias  pone  before,  especially'  to  the  second 
always  acts  perversely,  and  so  Signor  Zandonai  &ct  and  this,  of  course,  is  apt  to  the  situation 


“ a »pi  to  !ltM  HJVO,  uut  vt-iij  cuva  ouiO  ivlCr 

One  feels- that  iTTihouJd  also  be  the  Mat  rfetaphoncatly  speaking,  downstairs  - If 

of  the  opera,  that  the  prelude  to  the  fourth  | Xttt^t,  when  she  sees  him  suffering,  she  believes  B 

■ in  him  and  his  love;  the  money  incident  on  toe 
stage  seems  a very  ordinary  affair,  since  Mateo, 
the  poverty  of  Gonchita's  old  mother,' 


■ has  been  able  to  write  a successful  four-act 
| opera  about  her,  which,  having  been  first  pro- 
, duced  at  Milan  last  autumn,  was  given  at 
| Covent  Garden  last  night. 

The  opera  is  founded  ostensibly  upon  Pierre 
Louys’s  novel  “La  Femme  et  le  Pantin”;  but 
since  the  motive  of  Conehita’s  eccentricity  has 
been  altered  by  the  operatic  librettists.  Signor 
Maurizio  Vaucaire  and  Signor  Carlo  Zangarini, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  that  motive  is  the  thread 
I on  which  the  drama  hangs,  the  origin  is  too 
■ remote  to  count  for  anything.  The  thread  is 
a thin  one  ; Conchita  is  whimsical  and  inconse- 
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gives  Ins  money-bags  to  her.  and  there  is  nothinc 
to  show  that  she  is  a “ baa  ” woman.  Why 
when  alone,  Conchita  should  come  to  the  con- 


in  which  Mateo  broods  over  his  sorrow.  vmann 

fact  is  that  the  drama  is  ^Jlame  aga^  that  “ ;s  DO  better  than  he  should 

by  the  time  the  ^^“XLted  and  one  is  be,  is  not  made  clear;  how  could  she  have  the 
the  situation  has  “She  loves  me  she  «rea-t  faith  in  her  own  self  if  she  entirely  faded 

tired  of  the  repetition  of  Shel°V^™6'^  to  believe  in  a man  who  had  professed  (very 
don’t  ; shell  marry,  me  wont.  ana  ©ten,  r - 


rnflTT\*  me  won  t<  cuiu  even  . - , 

Jter  the  lovers  IS’ reconciled,  while  the  final  £ .Tf 

love  duet  is  being  sung,  Mateos  question 
“ Che  dice  mai  ? Chi  osa  croderla  pm  1 
is  not  quite  forgotten. 

Although  the  cast  set  out  above  looks  a 
formidable  one,  it  is  not  one  in  which  the  work 
of  many  individuals  has  to  be  noticed.  Mme. 

. • n oLifn  lvorl  nffAnfmn 


had  helped  her  old  mothor  in  the  day  of  her 
adversity? 

Then,  again,  we  are  told  that  Conchita  takes 
the  key  of  Mateo’s  house,  where  dwelling  she 
may  bo  at  peace,  in  perfectly  good  faith,  which 
means,  presumably,  that  she  intended  to  keep 


quent,  and  prefers  earning  her  living  by  dancing  Tarouinia  Tarquini  as  Conchita  had  attention  her  appointment  wftli  Mateo  there.  If  it  is  true 
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at  a disreputable  restaurant  to  trusting  her 
plover;  but  he  tracks  her  out,  persuades  her  of 
jjhis  sincerity',  and  gives  her  the  key'  of  a house 
'which  he  has  prepared  for  her.  When  he  comes 
Jto  visit  her  there  she  laughs  at  him  and  protends 
[to  have  another  lover,  and  not  until  she  has 
{driven  him  in  despair  to  knock  her  down  is  she 
[satisfied  with  the  strength  of  his  devotion,  and 
Iso  she  justifies  the  proverb  about  “a woman, 
a dog,  and  a walnut-tree.”  It  is  an  opera  without 
a plot  and  with  no  contrast  of  character,  since- 
I Conchita  is  the  only  character,  Mateo  is  the 
[conventional  Southern  lover,  who  expresses 
iliis  love  with  kisses  or  blows  according  to 
f1  circumstance,  and  tho  (others — -tho  mother, 
[the  workgirls,  the  people  in  the  restaurant 
and  the  street — are  merely  picturesque  lay 
• figures  who  act  as  foils  to  Conchita. 

What, however,  would  be  hopeless  as  drama  has 
(considerable  possibilities  as  opera.  A realistic 
[plot  with  characters  compelled  to  action  by 
Ithe  circumstances  tends,  as  we  pointed  out 
in  the  case  of  I Giojelli  della  Madonna,  to  force 
[the  music  into  a subservient  position,  to 
make  the  musician  forget  to  be  beautiful  in 
the  effort  to  be  true.  In  Conchila  we  have 


we  are  told,  that  later  she  fears  Mateo’s 
deceit,  why  does  she  play  the — in  the  circum- 
stances, perfectly -ridiculous — trick  of  teasing 
him  (with  her  pseudo-lover)  at  Mateo’sownga.te, 
which  she  prevents  him  from  entering?  In 
point  of  fact,  it  really  is  not  so  difficult  to 
understand  the  climax  referred  to  above  as 
would  appear,  for  Ooudhita,  while  a colour- 
able imitation  of  Carmen,  is  entirely  devoid 


focussed  upon  her  practically  the  whole  time,! 
and  she  boro  tho  ordeal  well,  Her  Carmen  at) 
tho  beginning  of  tints  season  was  disappointing 
but  then  her  work  was  judged  by  certain  well 
formed  standards.  Now,  having  no  comparison 
to  fear,  her  acting  and  her  singing  were  fresl 
and  spontaneous.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
two  parts  have  practically'  nothing  ui  common 

except  their  Spanish  setting,  for  the  only  3f  Carmen's  spirituality , she  is  at  the'hands  of 
way  to  make  Conchi  ta  intelligible  is  to  tread  the  librettists  quite  as  much  a “ Pan  bin  ” as 
her  as  a creature  of  impulse  rather  than  of  MeteC|  a fact  that  the  composer  appears  to 
no  ion,  and  that  Mme.  1 arquini  did.  Signoi  have  realised  because  of  his  want  of  success  in 
bcinavazzi  ban  any  amount  ot  passion  and  characterisation.  Indeed,  this  lack  of  dka- 
. energy  lor  the  many  climaxes,  but  lie  failed  racterisation,  musical  as  well  as  dramatic,  is 
• rather  m musical  quality,  for  Ins  voice  is  harsh,  oierali  the  opera.  It  is  never  made  clear  until 
and  he  never  spared  it.  When  we  have  men-  the  very  last  momenta  of  the  opera  that  Mateo 
tioned  that  Mine.  Herat’s  gemus  for  motherly  is  anything  but  a lustful  member  of  tho  “idle 
parts  was  as  well  shown  here  as  it  has  been  in  rich  ” crowd,  and  even  then  we  have  it  on  heaT- 
other  operas,  it  only  remains  to  congratulate  Say  evidence  only  that  he  is  not  • while  as  for 
the  management  upon  the  general  excellence  Conchita  herself',  even  the  climax  does  Dot  en- 
of  tho  production.  The  ensembles  had  the  tirely  clear  up  the  mystery  as  to  whether  she 
assurance  and  vivacity  which  can  come  only  was  a knavo  or  only  a fool, 
with  thorough  rehearsal,  each  one  of  the  stage 

pictures  had  a charm  of  its  own,  and  the  two  A MUSICAL  MASTERPIECE 

street  scenes  were  particularly  good.  Most  Apart,  however,  from  all  this,  the  opera  has 
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iltort  to  be  true,  in  Lonchila  we  have  important  of  all,  the  orchestral  playing,  under  its  very  strong  Dointa  and  nroteb!  v not  Tfi 

realistic  scenes — the  cigar  factory,  with  : Sirnor  Panizza  cvm  „ J p P°  ? a . Pjyoa.t>lj  not  all 

• . , ® .....  . i . oieuor  lamzza,  was  very  mushed  a. id  sym-  opera-seers  take  their  “ stnn*  ” wrMn<i» 


which  it  opens,  and  the  restaurant  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tho  second  act — but  there  are  altogether 
six  “ Quadri,”  and  even  in  these  two  the 
realism  is  not  rigorously  maintained.  Most 
of  the  “ Quadri  ” are  indeed  suggestive  pictures 
for  musical  illustration,  and  consequently 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  composer.  The 
second,  in  which  the  lovers  are  merely  walking 
through  the  streets  of  Seville  to  Conchita’ s i 
home  and  stop  to  buy  fruit  on  the  way,  has 
no  other  purpose  than  to  provide  such  an  oppor- 
tunity'. Tho  composer,  in  fact,  is  left  rather 
too  free  a hand,  and  if  a few  words  had  been 
^allowed  to  the  vendors  when  they  are  left 
alono  on  the  stage  their  attempts  to  appear 
animated  in  dumb  show  would  have  been 
l relieved,  and  some  more  definite  connexion 
j between  the  charming  music  of  the  orchestra 
and  the  stage  might  have  been  established. 

The  weakness  of  the  main  idea  reacts  on 
the  music  to  tliis  extent,  that  the  interest 
is  not  carried  forward,  one  cannot  think  or 
speak  of  it  as  a whole,  but,  like  the  lovers 
the  street,  one  is  always  stopping  by 
| the  way  to  see  and  often  to  admire  what 
the  composer  makes  of  this  situation  or  of 
that.  The  scene  in  tho  factory  is  managed 
with  the  skill  in  ensemble  which  seems  to  be 
second  nature  to  every  Italian.  An  obvious 
parallel,  too,  with  the  similar  scene  in  Cliar- 
pentier  s Louise  is  suggested,  but  the  difference 
is  really  greater  than  the  likeness ; for  here, 
except  for  a recurring  rhythm  of  five  notes  in 
: the  orchestra,  the  busy  conversation  of  the  girls 
' has  little  sustained  musical  interest  to  support 
lit.  The  effort  to  keep  the  thing  moving 
lis  sometimes  rather  forced  ; one  wonders  why 
^Dolores  should  court  ridicule  by  screaming 
,her  love-letter  at  the  top  of  her  voice  con  gran 
'* dolcezza  e sentimento,  in  a way  which  makes  it 
[quite  impossible  for  Rufina  to  caricature  the 
'sentiment.  Conchita  has  two  effective  songs 
«— -one  in  which  she  relates  the  escapades  of 
yesterday  has  a rhythm  in  5-8  time  like  that 
of  a polonaise  without  its  last  quaver,  which  is 
11  very  piquant.  It  is  cleverly  used  to  express 
the  irresponsible  gaiety'  of  Conchita  accompany- 
ing  her  entrance  in  the  last  act.  The  one  in  which 
she  describes  her  first  meeting  with  Mateo 
lias  piquancy  of  another  kind,  gained  by  com- 
bined melodies  and  rhythms  in  the  orchestra- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  orchestra  is  the  chief 
musical  resource.  Occasionally  the  voice  comes 
to  the  front  with  a passage  of  strong  melody, 
as  in  Mateo’s  appeal  to  Conchita  in  her  mother’s 
house  ; but  in  the  second  scene  of  the  same  kind, 
among  the  sordid  surroundings  of  the  restaurant, 

I the  vocal  music  does  not  rise  above  its  sur- 
roundings, and  so  where  one  most  wants  the 
relief  of  genuine  and  spontaneous  melody  one 
is  disappointed.  But  wherever  the  scene 
gives  suggestions  for  orchestral  colour  Signor 
Zandonai  is  ready  to  take  them,  and  that  is  I 
why  the  third  act,  the  night  scene,  which  is 
preceded  by'  a striking  intermezzo,  is  the  best 
sustained  part  of  the  opera.  Here  persistent 
rhythms,  delicate  fragments  of  melody',  beaut- 
iful orchestration  with  soft  voices  used  as 
additional  instruments  convey  the  mystery 
of  the  quiet  street  and  make  the  strongest 
possible  contrast  to  the  passionate  entreaty 
and  disillusionment  of  Mateo,  which  is  the 
climax  of  the  act. 


ery  finished  and  sym 
pathetic,  and  it  should  be  added  that,  while 
most  of  Signor  Zandonai's  music  rests  with  the 
orchestra,  he  never  makes  the  mistake  of  allow- 
ing it  to  overpower  the  voices.  That  in 
itself  is  an  indication  that  we  may  look  for  more 
important  work  from  liim.  The  composer  was 


opera-goers  take  their  “ stories  ” very  seriously. 
Immediately  the  music-lover  is  struck  by  the  re- 
markable skill  shown  by  the  composer  in  his 
score ; the  score,  in  fact,  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  perfect  of  its  kind  that  lias  as  yet  come  to 
us  from  modern  Italy.  Where  all  of  his  com- 
patriots pile  “ Pelion  on  the  top  ct  Ossa’ 


uum  juui.  .mo  fiumpuoa  w p ,1  ur n > us  pne  1 enon  on  tne  top  ci  Ussa  m 
present  and  with  the  artists  received  the  con-,  the  matter  of  colour  in  the  orchestra;  where, 
gratulations  of  the  audience  at  the  end  of  each  indeed,  they  paint  their  atmosphere,  as’ it  were' 

•-  — - with  a whitowasher’s  brush,  Zandonai  is  con- 

t<mt  to  work  with  the  finest,  almost  miniature, 
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materials.  In  consequence  his  score  is  an 
aquarelle  of  daintiness.  In  these  modern  davs 
such  reticence  as  Zandonai  shows  is  not  only 
masterly,  it  is  unique.  Practically  all  the  music 
of  the  duet  between  Mateo  and  Conchita  is 
really  noble  in  its  concentrated  beauty ; so,  too, 
is  that  with  which  the  third  act  opens,  and  there 
is  a certain  charm  in  the  violin  solo  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  final  act.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  singers  are  called  upon  to  sing  musical 
phrases  that  must  have  been  of  portentous  dif- 
ficulty to  memorise,  just  as  the  Beecham 
orchestra  are  faced  with  a score  that  bristles 
with  unusual  passages.  Then  again,  the 
Royal  Opera  Syndicate  have  never  put  upon  the 
Covent  Garden  stage  any  opera  in  a stylo  so 
brilliant,  not  even  “ The  Jewels  of  the  Ma- 
donna.” The  six  pictures,  as  they  ore  called, 
the  six  scenes,  in  other  words,  are  one  and  all 
quite  beautiful,  and  far  in  advance  of  what 
used  to  be  customary.  The  old  monastery,  I 
now  a cigar  factory,  tlhe  cabaret — a superb 
picture,  this — Mateo’s  house,  and  that  which 
is  called  “ the  iron  railing  ” are  things  to  look 
on  and  to  enjoy  for  their  picturesque  beauty 
alone.  And  the  scene  in  the  cabaret  itself,  1 
with  its  capital  dances  by  Miss  Hortens©  j 
Yerbist  and  Mr.  Ambrosiny — that,  as  has  been 
said,  is  quite  superb,  while  a w'ord  goes  to 
Conchita  herself  for  the  brave  show  she  makes 
with  her  little  dance  upon  the  table  for  the 
benefit  of  a couple  of  globe-trotting  Britons 
Who  presumably  are  enjoying  illicit  pleasures 
on  their  travels! 

If  only  the  psychology  of  the  opera  were  a 
little  clearer  one  might  reasonably  declare  this 
a masterpiece.  Musically  it  is  one ; dramatic- 
ally there  is  a doubt,  for  reasons  specified.  We 
confess  that  we  are  entirely  puzzled  by  Mateo, 
who,  by  the  bye,  may  have  been  equally  puzzled 
himself.  Ho  starts  by  being  suspicious,  a fact 
that  may  provide  a clue  to  his  character ; but 
be  changes  oft,  and  we  are  puzzled.  So,  too, 
with  Conchita.  She  seems  to  blow  hot  and 
cold,  to  be  tepid  or  boiling,  all  for  a reason  that 
is  rarely  apparent ; it  is  not  enough  that  she  is 
a woman. 

MISS  TARQUIXTS  SUCCESS. 

But  we  need  say  no  more  at  the  moment  on 
this  side  of  the  subject.  It  is-high  time  to  say 
a word  about  the  performance.  Let  it  be  said, 
then,  that  the  performance  was  of  undoubted 
excellence.  We  have  already  seen  Miss  Tar- 
quinia  Tarquini  in  “ Carmen  ” ; after  her  per- 
formance last  night  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  fact. 
Her  Conchita  is  worlds  away  from  her  Carmen, 
and  in  the  right  direction.  In  the  great 
love  duet,  in  her  dance,  and  :ndeed 
throughout  the  opera,  oil  the  stage  of 
which  dhe  is  present  almost  unceasingly, 
the  impression  created  was  a very  good 
one,  and  makes  one  interested  to  see  the  singer 
Mj  . . a ■ vn;v  -»  still  >■  ■ ro  rchnary 


Is  there  nd  end  to  the  permutations  and 
combinations  of  the  sordid  in  modern  operatic 
Italy?  Really  the  seed  sown  by  “ Cavalleria 
Rnsticana  ” is  producing  a great  harvest,  and 
as  time  passes  (just  twenty  years  have  gone 
since  Mascagni’s  opera  was  first  heard  at 
Covent  Garden)  each  decade  seems  to  bring 
with  it  a fresh  crop  of  the  more  or  les3 
brutal  in  Italian  opera.  It  may  be  all 
very  true  to  life;  but  it  is  only,  after  all,  one 
side  of  one  kind  of  life,  and  is  it  not  time  that 
a trial  be  given  to  another  and  a pleasanter 
side  on  tho  opera  stage,  lest  the  untravelled 
come  to  regard  tho  sordid  as  essential  to  Italian 
art? 

Last  night  Riccardo  Zandonai’s  opera 
“ Conchita,”  which  has  been  much  talked  of 
for  a long  time,  was  very  successfully  produced  j 
at  Covent  Garden,  but  it  added  yet  one  more 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  brutal  in  opera.  And, 
after  seeing  the  opera  twice,  there  is  no  other . 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  than  that  the  ccm- 
1 poser  believes  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
! ancient  saw  that  “ a woman,  a spaniel,  a wal- 
! nut-tree,  the  more  yon  beat  ’em,  tho  better 
; they  be  ” ; ,nt  any  rate,  in  so  far  as  the  first 
is  concerned.  Put  bluntly,  tho  climax  of 
' “ Conchita  is  the  realisation  by  the 
“ heroine”  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  “hero’s 
love  for  her  brought  about  by  the  somewhat 
forceful  act  of  a sound  drubbing;  and  for  once 
. wo  cannot  haip  thinking  that  the  “ heroine  ” 

| deserved  the  pummelling  she  receives  in  the. 
last  act. 

PUZZLING  QUESTIONS. 

We  all  know  by  now  that  the  libretto 
of  “ Conchita  ” is  based  upon  Pierre 
Louys’s  tale  of  “ La  Femme  et  le  Pantm,”  but 
i-  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  French! 
navel  has  been  very  considerably  bowdlerised, 
and  probably  no  one  will  complain  of  that.  True.i 
the  bowdlansatiom  has  led  to  some  rather' 
cryptic  utterances  on  the  part  of  somebody,  who 
expioms  that  “ as  they  (the  librettists)  give, 
Mateo  a more  sensitive  and  less  forgiving  so-ul, 
so  they  make  Conchita  a passionate  and  whimsi- 
cal girl,  rather  than  one  who  callously  plays  with  I 
love.  Wiat  in  tho  novel  is  moral  insensibility  | 
becomes  in  phis  version  pride  in  purity  under 
the  appiearance  of  vice.”  Yes,  if  you  like;  but ! 
is  it  not  rather  a dangerous  game,  this  last  j 
phase  of  masquerading ? Conchita,  the  cigar- 
maker  (even  as  her  more  or  less  twin  sister 
Carmen),  wants  to  be  adored  faithfully,  alone 
and  for  ever.  That,  we  are  to'd,  is  why  she 
spurns  *"  ’ 


operatic  actress.  Unhappily  it  is  not 
to  say  the  best  of  Mr.  Sciiiavazzi,  a new-comer 
I who,  it  is  reported,  was  chosen  by  the  composer 
to  create  tho  role  of  Mateo.  Neither  in  his 
I deportment,  which  in  repose  is  very  stiff  and 
in  moments  of  emotion  merely  tempestuously 
noisy,  nor  in  his  singing,  which  is  overlaid  per- 
Jpetually  by  a strong  and  strident  vibrato,  did 
| the  singer  create  a very  profound  impression, 
i,  Possibly  the  fact  that  Mr.  Schiavazzi  was  a. 
Bstranger  to  the  Opera  House  was  the  cause  of 
JP.  his  singing  with  little  variety  of  tone-colour, 
K and  almost  less  of  dynamic  variety  ; at  any  rate 
we  shall  see  later  on  in  the  season,  for  there  are 
sure  to  bo  other  opportunities.  The  Misses 
Booker,  Clegg,  Amy  Evans,  and  Me&dames 
Bourgeois  and  Berat,  and  Messrs.  Zucchi  and 
Sargeant  wore  in  the  cast  and  did  well,  while 
M r.  Panizza  conducted.  There  was  a good  deal 
if  applause,  and  all  concerned,  including  the 
ixtromely  young-looking  composer,  were 
requentl'y  called  before  the  curtain,  so  that  at 
oewt  the  applaudcr*  were  satisfied,  Tho  rest 
s on  the  knees  of  the  gods. 

! MALL  GAZETTE 
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THE  NEW  OPERA  AT  COVENT 
GARDEN. 


The  Grand  Opera  Syndicate  has  treated  us 
well  this  year  in  bringing  forward  two  of  the 
latest  examples  of  young  Italy  in  the  .realm 
of  opera.  VVolf-Ferrari’s  “ Jewels  of  the 
Madonna  ” has  now  been  followed  by  Ric- 
cardo  Zandcnai’s  “ Conchita,”  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  England  at  Covent  Garden 
last  night.  It  has  been  observed  that  modern 
tendencies  in  opera  arc  towards  an  ever- 
increasing  prominence  of  dramatic  action,  to 
the  extent  that  it  seemingly  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  to  preserve  the  musical 
balance.  The  end  is  not  in  sight,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  future  will  prove  that  many  of 
the  present-day  works  will  be  considered  as 
experimental. 

The  obvious  difficulty  lies  in  making  the 
music  sufficiently  flexible,  in  achieving  a style 
of  composition  which  shall  move  quickly 
enough.  Words  convey  their  impression 
more  or  less  instantaneously,  but  with  music 
this  has  not  hitherto  been  found  to  be  the 
case.  To  create  a musical  impression  certain 
elements  of  musical  form  could  not  be  disre- 
garded. Wagner’s  symphonic  method  sup- 
planted the  formal  aria  successfully,  but  his 
poems  were  so  constructed  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  composer  were  not  neglected.  Re- 
garded from  a purely  dramatic  point  of. view, 
his  stage  movements  are  slow ; not  90  the 
design  of  many  latter-day  works,  which,  in- 
deed, are  largely  complete  as  plays,  and 
“ Conchita  ” is  no  exception. 

Founded  upon  Pierre  I-ouy’s  well-known 
novel,  “ l.a  Femme  et  le  Pantin,”  Zandonai's 
book,  arranged  by  M.  Vaucaire  and  C.  Zan- 
garini,  gives  us  the  study  of  caprice.  rhe 
heroine,  Conchita,  is  no  longer  a morally 
irresponsible  creature,  but  is  given  a tem- 
perament, passionate,  but  proud,  apparently 
capricious,  yet  at  bottom  consistent.  She 
will  not  succumb  to  the  hero  Mateo  until  she 
is  convinced  of  his  love,  until  she  has  felt  her- 
self to  be  completely  mastered.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  authors  have  retained  certain 
points  of  the  original  which  do  not  fit  in  very 
. convincingly  with  their  redrawing  of  the 
1 character.  At  any  rate,  the  observer  is  de- 
Iceived  as  the  play  progresses,  and  the  9cene 
where  Mateo  is  tortured  by  the  sight  of  Con- 
chita embracing  another  admirer  can  only 
suggest  the  intentions  of  the  novelise. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  turn  a novel  into  a 
play,  especially  one  in  which  psychology  takes 
a leading  part,  and  “ Conchita  ” is  un- 
doubtedly ill-designed  as  regards  the  motives 
of  the  heroine  being  explained  in  the  terms 
of  action,  which  is  the  prime  necessity. 
Hence  that  she  loves  Mateo  in  the  first  two 
scenes,  hates  him  at  the  close  of  the  third, 
loves  him  again  in  the  fourth,  rejects  him 
once  more  in  the  fifth,  and  is  finally  recon- 
ciled in  the  sixth,  creates  a certain  measure 
of  mental  confusion.  The  first  change  of 
mind  is  clearly  explained,  the  fact  that 
Mateo  had  given  money  to  her  mother.  Not 
so  the  second,  where  the  appearance  of  the 
other  lover,  Morenito,  is  so  much  in  the 
nature  of  the  unexpected.  One  has  an  idea 
here  that  if  the  audience  could  have  seen, 
for  instance,  her  arranging  beforehand  with 
Morenito  to  play  this  trick  upon  Mateo  as  a 
test,  the  action  would  have  been  made  quite 
convincing.  The  final  scene  of  Mateo  beat- 
ing her,  while  psychologically  sound 
enough,  is  an  unpleasant  incident,  not  the 
I sort  of  thing  one  cares  to  see  upon  the 
stage. 

The  impression  of  the  whole  is  somewhat 
indecisive,  but  the  Spanish  setting  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque,  the  opening  scene  of 
the  tobacco  factory,  the  following  little  in- 
I termezzo  in  the  street,  and,  particularly,  the 
interior  of  the  dancing  hall,  where,  bv 
going  through  what  is  intended  to  be  a very 
daring  dance,  Conchita  places  herself  in  a 


doubtful  position  in  her  lovers  eyes. 

Last  night’s  production  was  quite 
mil-able  in  realising  the  scenic  atmosphere  of 
' this  Spanish  setting,  and  Signor  Pamzza  for 
the  musical  control,  M.  Almanz  for  the 
stage-management,  and  Messrs.  H.  Brooke 
and  Jusseaume  for  the  scenery,  are  all.  to  _ 
warmly  congratulated  upon  their  cmcicnc\ . 
Notwithstanding  the  lengthy  cast,  only  two 
parts,  those  of  Conchita  and  Mateo  are  ol 
i any  inipcjrtance,  but  the  smaller  roles  were) 

I extremely  well  filled,  and  the  elaborate  en- 
sembles were  carried  through  in  the  liveliest 
manner.  Mile.  Tarquinia  Tarquini’s  Con- 
chita was  an  undeniably  clever  study  of  a 
difficult  character,  especially  as  her  per- 
sonality is  not  very  strongly  felt.  She  acts 
with  a good  deal  of  force,  and  sings  freely 
and  not  unpowerfully.  Signor  Schiavazzi, 
as  Mateo,  was  very  successful,  although 
there  is  a measure  of  hardness  in  the  quality 
of  his  voice.  His  acting  was  all  the  more 
convincing  from  its  reserve  and  touch  of 
subtlety.  Mention  must  be  made  of  Mine. 

Berat’s  Mother,  and  the  Rufina,  one  of  the 
factory  girls,  of  Mile.  Jane  Bourgeois. 

As  to  the  music,  the  first  impression  to  be 
recorded  is  of  its  remarkable  maturity  (the, 
composer  is  only  thirty  years  of  age)  ; it  never 
suggests  tile  uncertainty  of  inexperience.  It 
is  withal  well  made  according  to  the  method 
adopted  ; the  technique,  indeed,  is  accom- 
plished in  all  directions  save  one — the  writing 
for  the  voice.  Here  there  is  surely  some- 
thing the  composer  must  seek  to  improve 
upon  in  later  works.  But  the  deficiency  is 
largely  part  of  the  whole  scheme,  about 
which  some  comments  must  be  made. 

Generally  speaking,  the  music  illustrates, 
rather  than  illuminates,  the  action  of  the 
play;  whatever  may  be  Zandonai’s  intentions, 
he  but  rarely  succeeds  in  heightening  the 
dramatic  effect,  in  intensifying  the  emotional 
situation.  In  other  words,  there  is  a re- 
grettable lack  of  the  sensuous  charm  and 
(appeal  it  is  the  province  of  music  to  supply  ; 
one  is  interested  instead  of  being  thrilled. 

There  are  moments,  however,  when  Lhe  com- 
poser seems  to  have  been  inspired  and  to 
have  forgotten  his  technique,  notably  the  duet 
after  Conchita’s  dance,  the  following  inter- 
mezzo which  creates  such  a striking 
atmosphere  leading  up  to  the  scene  where 
Mateo  is  maddened  by  the  sight  of  Conchita 
embracing  Morenito,  and  the  climax  itself  of 
this  scene.  Here  traces  of  musical  beautv 
are  to  be  found  in  the  score,  fragmentary 
Jterhaps,  but  enough  to  suggest  that  Zan- 
donai  has  it  in  him  to  do  better  than  his 
theories  seem  to  allow  at  present. 

“Conch'ta,”  then,  is  a work  of  singular 
promise,  and  if  the  composer,  now  that  he 
jias  mastered  the  technique  of  his  art,  can 
apply-  it  through  the  means  of  emotional  ex- 
pression, he  wiil  take  a leading  place  as  an 
opera  writer.  If  the  missing  quality  proves 
to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  method  of  imme- 
diate illustration  of  the  text,  then  that  method 
must  be  modified;  there  are  wavs  open 
doubtless  to  a man  of  imagination  of  over- 
coming the  difficulty  of  making  the  music 
keep  pace  with  the’  action,  and  vet  at  the 
same  time,  through  the  beautv  of  tone,  touch- 
ing the  hearer.  From  which  there  would 
surely  result  a corresponding  increase  of 
beauty  in  the  vocal  writing.  It  should  be 
added  chat  the  composer  appeared  several 
times  to  acknowledge  the  applause  from  a ! 
large  house.  N,  C.  G.  '• 

i l 

Another  noteworthy  performance  at  tho  Ldndon  Opera 
House  was  that  of  “ II  Trovatore  ” on  Friday,  when  three 
new  exponents  appeared.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli,  who  personated  Leonora.  It  wall  be 
remembered  that  Mme.  Jomelli  made  a very  favourable 
impression  by  her  embodiment  of  tho  Priestess  in 
Holbrooke  s “ Children  of  Don,”  but  her  great  abilities  were 
seen  to  much  more  advantage  in  ”11  Trovatore.”  The 
vocal  character  of  the  melodies  permitted  her  to  display  the 
beautiful  tone-quality  of. her  voice  and  its  excellent  training, 
and  the  constant  uneasiness  of  Leonora’s  experiences  enabled 
Mme.  Jomelli  to  convince  her  andience  of  her  powers  as  an 
actress.  The  embodiment  was  one  of  the  best  that  has  been 
seen  at  the  London  Opera  House,  and  it  gave  distinction  to 
the  performance  of  tho  opera.  The  other  new-comers 
were  Mr.  Carlo  Albani  and  Mr.  Ernesto  Caronna  the 
former  appearing  as  Manrico  and  the  latter  as  the  wicked 
Count  di  Luna.  Mr.  Albani  adopted  a costume  that  would 
have  assisted  him  in  vaudeville,  but  handicapped  him  in 
grand  opera;  but  he  has  a genuine  tenor  voice,  which  he 
produces  freely,  and  ho  sang  with  a fervour  peculiar  to  the 
Italian  operatic  artist.  Mme.  Doria  sang  with  great  dramatic 
perception  as  the  vengeful  gipsy,  and  the  other  characters 
were  capably  played.  Mr.  Merola  secured  a snirited  ensemble. 


LONDON  OPERA  HOUSE. 


1 here  was  quite  a good  laudieAce 
London  Opera  House  last  night,  where  “ II 
j Trovatore”  was  given  once  again.  That  a 
work  which  contains  some  of  the  finest , 
Verdi  melodies  should  remain  popular  can- 
not but  be  a source  of  satisfaction,  especially 
in  these  days  of  so-called  musical  realism, 
when  composers  seem  either  to  have  for- 
f gotten  how  to  write  a tune  or  have  unwisely 
thought  that  opera  can  exist  without  it. 
Granted  that  “ II  Trovatore  ” is  essentially 
old-fashioned  in  structure,  and  that  its  plot 
is  not  a model  of  lucidity,  it  is  still  far 'from 
surprising  that  there  are  many  moments 
of  real  power  anu  conviction  when  one  re- 
members that  music  in  the  shape  of  emo- 
tional melody  is  called  in  to  heighten  the 
•dramatic  action. 

Last  night’s  performance  had  not  the 
same  force  and  vigour  as  on  a previous 
'occasion.  Mine.  Jomelli  took  the  part  of 
I-eonora,  and  sang  verv  well,  if  at  times 
she  seemed  a little  uncertain  ; Mme.  Doria’s 
Azucena  lacked  dramatic  intensity,  for  which 
reason  her  big  aria  in  the  second  act  missed 
some  of  its  point.  Neither  Signor  Albani 
(Manrico)  nor  Signor  Caronna  (the  Count) 

; have  any  very  special  vocal  qualifications, 
both,  in  fact,  have  voices  wanting  in  re- 
j sonance.  Signor  Merola  conducted,  and 
the  choruses  were  sung  brightly  enough. 


LONDON,  June  23.— “L’Oiseau  de 
Feu,”  the  new  Russian  ballet  given  at 
Covent  Garden  on  Tuesday  night, 
brings  us  acquaintance 

“Ij’Oisean  with  a remarkable  new 
de  composer.  M.  Ivor  Stra- 

Fen.”  vinsky  is  a young  Rus- 

sian who  was  originally 
| a pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakov,  but  has 
I settled  down  in  Paris,  and  is  very 
j much  in  the  modern  ''movement”  of 
that  capital.  His  music  is  impression- 
istic In  character,  very  advanced  in  its 
idiom,  free  and  varied  in  its  rhythm, 
and  elaborately  scored.  Its  new  and 
subtle  harmonies,  its  delicate  broidery 
and  its  unfailing  esprit  give  it  a charm 
of  its  own,  and  though  it  is  hardly 
the  sort  of  music  that  one  would  ex- 
pect in  alliance  with  the  chortographic 
art,  it  fits  the  action  of  "L’Oiseau  de 
Feu”  like  the  proverbial  glove,  and 
seems  to  be  very  congenial  to  the 
dancers. 

M.  Fokine,  the  inventor  of  the  ballet, 
has  found  his  material  in  a conte  de 
fee  of  Oriental  origin,  which  combines 
a pretty  romance  with  that  touch  of 
the  uncanny  and  baroque  that  appeals 
so  strongly  to  the  Russian  mind.  The 
Fire-bird,  more  gorgeous  in  its  plum- 
age as  designed  by  M.  Bakst  than  even 
the  bird  of  paradise,  is  a sort  of  good 
fairy,  who  is  incautiously  captured 
while  feasting  on  golden  apples — pre- 
sumably akin  to  Freia’s  life-giving 
fruit — by  a roving  prince,  and  only 
secures  her  freedom  at  the  price  of 
one  of  her  precious  feathers.  It  proves 
a good  bargain  for  the  prince,  since  he 
has  wandered  into  the  domain  of  the 
green-fingered  monster,  Kotschei,  who 
has  the  power  to  petrify  anybody  on 
whom  he  lays  hands. 

Some  of  Kotschei's  captures,  how- 
ever, he  retains  alive,  notably  a band 
of  beautiful  princesses,  and  it  is  the 
sight  of  one  of  these  that,  despite  he! 
warning  gestures,  tempts  the  prince  tc 
rash  adventure  within  the  gates.  At 
once  he  has  to  pay  for  this  temerity, 
for  with  a horrible  din  the  monster’s 
hideous  retinue,  a nightmare  vision  of 
ogredom,  swoop  down  upon  him,  fol- 
lowed by  the  dread  Kotschei  himself. 
Petrification  is  imminent  for  the  young 
prince,  when  he  bethinks  himself  of 
the  fairy  feather,  and  a wave  of  it 
brings  the  bird  on  the  scene,  to  the 
confusion  and  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
ster, and  the  release  of  his  prisoners 
from  his  enchantment. 

Dramatically  the  best  part  of  the 
ballet  comes  in  the  opening  scene,  the 
capture  of  the  Fire-bird  by  the  prince. 
Mme.  Karsovina — whose  staying  power 
and  variety  were  alike  exhibited  that 
evening,  for  she  had  earlier  appeared 
in  “Thamar”  and  in  “Les  Sylphides”— 
took  the  name-part,  and  quite  unfor- 
gettable was  her  bird-like  grace  and 
fleetness  of  movement,  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  palpitating  fear  and  vio- 
lated purity  with  which  she  shrank 
from  the  arms  of  her  captor.  The 
scene  with  the  Ogre  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a spectacle,  though  very  not- 
able at  that  in  its  wonderful  swirl  of 
movement,  its  kaleidoscopic  effects  of 
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fantastic  color,  and  ft's  strange 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  grotesque.  M. 

Cecchettl’s  make-up  as  the  Ogre  was 
quite  a tour  de  force  of  realism,  and 
he  made  the  part  we*.rd!y  repulsive;! 

M.  Bolm  was  admirable  as  the  Prince; 

Mile.  Piltz  was  graceful  and  winsome 

as  the  enchanted  Princess,  and  M. 
Rhene-Barton,  the  French  composer.  I 
took  charge  of  an  excellently  smooth 
Performance.  As  already  stated.  * 

“I/Olseau"  was  preceded  by  “Tha-  ; 
mar”  and  “Les  Sylphides,”  the  beauti-  1 
| fu!  “reverie”  arranged  to  the  music 
I being  given  for  the  first  time  this  sea- 

Another  new  ballet  was  given  at  Covent  Garden 
Jj  last  night ; this  was  M.  Tcherepnin’s  ft  arcissus,  or 
g't  Narcisse,  as  it  is  called  in  the  programme,  its  chief 
I feature  of  distinction  as  a spectacle  is  that  the  Greek 
I setting  has  given  M.  Fokine  and  M.  Bakst  oppor- 
I trinities  for  showing  another  side  of  their  art  from 
1 those  which  have  now  become  familiar  in  this  country, 

I and  in  this  respect  it  is  newer  than  either  of  the  two 
I works,  T ha mar  and  JSOiseau  de  feu,  which  have  been 
I added  to  the  repertory  this  year.  The  story  itself, 

I carried  on  by  the  miming  of  the  principal  characters, 

I is  not  particularly  thrilling.  There  is  even  something 
I irritating  in  the  insensibility  of  Narcissus  to  the 
I charms  of  the  Nymphs  who  wreath  themselves  about 
I him  and  literally  lay  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  the 
I latter  part,  in  which  the  stage  is  left  to  Lcho  and 
I Narcissus — the  former  to  call  upon  Nemesis,  the  latter 
I to  admire  his  own  image  in  the  pool  until  he  is  event- 
1 ually  metamorphosed  into  a huge  and  ungainly 
f.  blossom  of  the  “ pheasant-eye’s  ” variety  hicks  the 
||  movement  which  must  always  be  the  chief  interest 
I in  ballet.  It  degenerates,  in  fact,  iroru  a ballet 
B into  a prolonged  tableau.  But  the  grouping 
“ of  the  Boeotian  men  and  girls,  the  dances  of 
| the  Bacchantes,  and  the  unsullied  joy  of  the 
I first  dances  of  Narcissus,  a joy  which  M.  Nijinsky 
j portrays  perfectly,  are  as  captivating  as  anything 
which  the  Russians  have  given  us.  ^ / / 

The  scene,  a glade  of  willows  and  birches  with  a 
rocky  bridge  in  the  background,  is  familiar  to  all 
[ who  have  seen  the  exhibition  of  M.  Bakst’s  sketches, 
but  when  the  curtain  rises  one  is  puzzled  by  the 
I strange  groups  of  dim  objects  scattered  over  the  floor 
of  the  stage.  Gradually  they  move  and  stretch  them- 
selves and  become  half  human  figures  of  fauns  and 
sylvan  spirits,  who  join  in  grotesque  dances.  M. 

| Tcherepnin’s  music  to  this  scene  is  effective  ; he  has 
the  Slavonic  instinct  for  uncouth  sound,  and  besides 
in  such  a fanciful  scene  he  has  a free  hand  to  make  it 
anything  he  likes.  Later,  however,  in  the  Bceotian 
| dances  and  those  of  the  Nymphs  and  Bacchantes  the 
j music  becomes  rather  nondescript.  The  beauty  of  these 
scenes  as  it  strikes  the  eye  depends  upon  the  exquisite 
| rhythm  of  movement  and  line  ; the  dresses  them- 
selves are  beautiful,  not  for  mere  gorgeous  colouring 
like  those  of  the  Oriental  ballets  of  which  Thamar 
f|  is  typical,  but  because  of  the  way  they  carry  on 
I and  supplement  the  rhythmic  lines  of  the  figures, 
j But  the  music  only  occasionally  lights  upon  the 
\ same  type  of  effect ; it  does  so  in  the  first  dance  of 
the  chief  Bacchante,  in  which  Mme.  Nijinska  is  at 
j*  her  best;  but  elsewhere  short  reiterated  figures 
which  do  not  (low,  together  with  noisy  climaxes, 

I are  the  chief  resources.  With  the  energy  of  Mme- 
Nijinska 's  dances  the  simple  grace  of  Mme.  Piltz’s 
1 movement  was  wonderfully  contrasted,  and  these 
| artists,  with  the  two  Nymphs,  and,  of  course,  M. 

Nijinsky,  supplied  most  of  the  charm  of  the  work. 
5 Mme.  Karsavina  as  Echo  scarcely  had  her  best 
I opportunity,  though  she  used  such  as  she  had  with 
delightful  effect.  The  new  ballet  was  very  well 
■ received,  and  the  composer,  who  conducted,  was 
called  on  to  the  stage  at  the  end.  Thamar,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Beeeham,  preceded  it,  and  I he 
Spectre  of'  the  Rose , of  which  one  can  never  have 
L.  too  much,  and  Prince  Igor  followed  it. 

NEW  RUSSIAN  BALLET. 


a; tractive.  I ; programme  was  completed 

with  Balakirev’s  “ Thamar.  ’ Borodin  s 
“ Prince  Igor  ” dances,  and  “ Le  Spectre  de 
!a  Rose.” 

, THE  ROYAL  OPERA. 

{***)  / / 7'  1 

Mine,  f]  etrazzini  took  leave  for  the  present 
of  her  admirers  at  Covent  Garden  last  night, 
and  in  the  same  opera,  ”11  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia,”  in  which  she  w as' welcomed  back 
to  Ixindon  a little  more  than  a month  ago. 
Her  clever  acting  is  hardly  better  shown  than 
in  the  role  of  Rosinn,  whild  she  has  every 
chance  for  displaying  her  skitful  singing. 
The  whole  performance  on  this  occasion  went 
with  the  expected  vivacity  and  assurance, 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  snv  mare  than 
that  the  prima  donna  was  admirable  suj>- 
ported  by  Mr.  John  McCormack,  Signor1 
Sanimarco,  Signor  Marooux,  and  Signor 
Malatesta,  -the  second  act  creating  the  accus- 
tomed diversion.  Signor  Panizza  conducted, 
and  very  hearty  applause, . was  _ manifested 
throughout  the  evening, 

ROYAL  OPgRA. 

Although  **  H Barbiere  di  Siviglia  ” was  repeated 
at  Covent  Garden  last  night,  with  a familiar  cast — 1 
on  which  |ve  nave  had  our  say  more  times  than 
odco  it  should  yet  be  placed  on  record  chat  the 
performance  wat  the  last  in  which  Madame  Tetrazzini 
will  take  part.  On  Saturday  the  eminent  singer 
depart*  tor  a prolonged  real  in  the  Italian  lake  ooun- 
try,  prior  to  resuming  her  work  in  America  in  the 
winter.  A large  audience  gave  her  a very  cheery  wel- 
come, as,  indeed,  they  gave  to  Mr.  McCormack,  who 
played  Alinayiva,  Mr.  Sammarco,  again  a superb 
Figaro,  Mr.  Marcoui  and  Mr.  Malatesta,  quite  ad- 
mirable as  Basil. o and  Dr.  Bartolo  respectively  The 
whole  proceedings,  in  point  of  fact,  were  most  ex- 
hilarating, for  the  performance  went  with  a delight- 
ful smoothness  and  swing,  and  in  consequence  every- 
one seemed  in  great  good  humour,  and  not  ono 
appeared  to  be  in  the  least  worried  by  the  applause 
that  broke  out  intermittently.  Madame  Tetrazzini 
takes  with  her  the  goodwill  of  many  who  wiU  long 
remember  her  sprightly  Basina.  Ur.  Panizza  con- 
ducted, 

WORLD  OF  VARIETY 


“NARCISSE.” 
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The  new  ballet,  " Narcisse,”  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  last  night,  is  beautifully 
coloured  and  designed  and  set  to  some  very 
clever  music  bv  M.  Tcherepnin.  But  it  has 
rather  a dull  and  slowly  moving  action,  and 
the  whole  is  too  long  for  its  scope  and  choreo- 
graphic treatment.  The  dances  for  once  are 
not  especially  remarkable  in  character.  M. 
Nijinsky  has  the  leading  part  and  he  goes 
very  skilfully  through  the  action,  which  con- 
sists of  the  pursuit  of  Narcissus  by  Nymphs 
and  Echo,  his  rejection  of  both  and  his  final 
transformation  into  the  flower  which  bears 
his  name.  As  Echo,  Mme.  Karsavina  is,  of 
course,  extremely  graceful.  The  best  mo- 
ments are  the  dances  of  quaint  sylvan  beings, 
of  Boetians  and  Bacchantes,  which  are  well 
diversified.  Musically  the  score  is  full  of 
curious  and  interesting  orchestral  effects, 
heightened  considerably  in  places  by  the  use 
of  voices  behind  the  scenes.  M.  Tcherepnin 
writes  with  great  fluency  and  skill,  but  seldi-m 
| shows  much  individuality.  For  anything  >_p- 
proachir.g  formal  dance  measures  the  ear 
missses  definitiveness  of  theme.  To  make  up 
for  this  a bold  bid  is  offered  for  success  by 
means  of  instrumental  colouring  and  rhythmic 
subtleties.  The  result  is  curious  and  fairlv 
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nst  three  weeks 


Just  thiee  weeks  hence  Madame  Anna  Pavlova 
brings  to  an  end  her  highly  successful  engagement  at 
the  Palace.  Fortunately,  sj  3 is  not  to  disappear 
without  giving  us  fresh  proof  of  the  many-sided 
character  of  her  wonderful  talent.  As  the  gipsy  girl 
in  •'  Amarilla,'’  her  latest  production,  she  paints 
with  striking  effect  a picture  of  the  tragic  side  of 
life.  For  next  Monday  evening  she  promises  a rever- 
sion to  comedy  of  the  lightest  and  most  irresponsible 
order.  Madame  Pavlova,  in  fact,  intends  to  take 
farewell  of  us  in  her  brightest  and  most  joyous 
mood.  And  so,  for  -what  remains  of  her  season,  we 
are  to  see  her  in  “ La  Fille  Mai  Gardeo,”  a gay  little 
trifle,  the  buoyant  humour  of  which  is  admirably 
reflected  in  the  music  by  Mr.  D’Oberval.  The  piece, 
it  appears,  has  been  regarded  for  some  years  past  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  items  in  the  repertoire  of  the 
Imperial  Opera  House,  St.  Petersburg.  Here  it  will 
bo  welcomed  the  more  heartily  because  it  contains 
a capital  part  for  Mr.  Novikoff. 


Tha  heroine,  Eliza,  a particularly  lively  and 
sprightly  young  lady,  is  the  daughter  of  a rich 
farmers  widow,  who60  firm  belief  is  that  girls  cannot 
bo  brought  up  on  lines  too  strict.  Naturally,  the 
expected  happens.  Eliza  falls  desneratelv  in  love 
with  an  impecunious  but  handsome  youth  employed 
on  her  mother’s  farm,  and  in  the  first  scene  you  have 
a very  pretty  display  of  bucolic  courtship,  carried 
on  under  the  very  nose  of  the  unsuspecting  widow. 
There  is  a sudden  onrush  of  Eliza's  girl  friends  eager 
to  carry  her  off  to  the  harvest  field  with  them.  This 
Madame  Marcelline  refuses  to  allow,  however.  feme 
is  awaiting  the  coming  of  a wealthy  neighbour,  who 
brings  with  him  his  noodle  of  a son  with  the  object  • 
of  arranging  a marriage  between  him  and  Eliza. 

The  second  scene  introduces  us  no  a room  in  the 
farmhouse  where  Eliza  has  been  set-  U>  work,  but 
much  prefers  to  danoo.  In  a corner  lie  several 
corn  sheaves,  from  tho  -midst  pf  which  presently 
Colin  springs  forth.  His  coining  gives  occasion 
for  a graceful  love  duo,  soon  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  Madame  Marctllino.  But  before  I 
her  arrival  Colin  has  been  safely  concealed  in  a I 
loft,  whither  Eliza  is  shortly  banished  by  her  ' 

- parent,  not  unreasonably  angered  by  her  daughter’s  j 
l idleness.  This  is  the  moment  chosen  for  the  advent 
1 of  tho  simpleton  courtier  and  his  father,  whoso 
horror  may  be  imagined  when,  the  doors  cf  the 
loft  being  opened,  Eliza  and  Colin  are  found 
; together.  Opposition  to  the  match  is  vanquished,  J 
i and  we  reach  tho  traditional,  yet  always  highly  { 
| popular,  happy  ending. 
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The  first  performance  of  Narcisse,”  a mytho- 
logical poem  in  one  act  by  M.  I,.  Bakst,  music  by 
M.  Tcherepnin,  was  given  by  the  Russian  Ballet 
ou  Tuesday  evening.  The  dancing  of  Mme.  Kar- 
savina as  Echo  and  M.  Nijinski  as  Narcisse  was 
superb,  their  gestures  and  facial  expression  ren- 
dering it  quite  unnecessary  for  words  to  explain 
the  story.  From  the  other  members  of  the  ballet 
is  it  difficult  to  single  out  anyone,  as  their  per- 
formance was  so  uniformly  excellent.  The  ballet 
commences  with  a scene  of  great  beauty,  and 
Narcisse,  being  enamoured  of  Echo,  rejects  her 
love  because  she  can  repeat  only  the  last  words 
and  gestures  of  others.  Nemesis  overtakes  Nar- 
ois6e,  therefore,  at  the  demand  of  Echo,  lie  is 
compelled  by  the  gods  to  love  where  his  love  will 
never  be  returned.  In  the  stream  at  which  he 
drinks  he  sees  the  reflection  of  his  own  image;  he 
tries  in  vain  to  make  it  share  his  passion.  Here 
a charming  struggle  takes  place  between  Nar- 
cisse  and  Echo.  At  last  Narcisse,  exhausted, 
falls  to  earth,  and  is  transformed  into  a flower. 

In  her  turn  Echo  disappears,  transformed  into  a 
rock.  She  can  only  repeat  for  ever  the  nolkes 
which  shall  trouble  her  solitude. 

The  score  (musical)  is  one  of  the  most  remark-' 
able.  M.  Tcherepnin  has  employed  instruments) 
of  all  kinds  very  effectively.  It  must  be  men- 
tioned  that  the  chorus  “ off  ” was  well  rendered, 
and  the  tenor  solo  by  M.  Samcda  also  completed 
the  charm  of  this  beautiful  work.  That  the 
piece  pleased  the  vast  audience  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  and  thus  ono  more  triumph  is  added  to 
the  already  leDgthy  list  of  the  Russian  Ballet, 
the  scenes  and  dances  were  arranged  by  M 
lokine,  scenery  and  costumes  by  M.  L.  Bakst. 

At  the  close  of  the  ono  act  of  which  the  piece 
consists  all  connected  with  the  performance  were! 
called  and  recalled  many  times.  If  we  mav  be 
allowed  to  suggest  a little  curtailing  of  the  piece 
us  success  would  certainly  be  even  greater.  On 
''Th,J)CC»r  .ti1.0  wonderfully  picturesque 
' ,lmaTr;  .the  delicate  and  dainty  ” Le  Spectre 
.l.  , an^  the  terrific  dances  from 

S1"’  PrInce  leor  “ were  again  given  with 

threat  sacce&s. 

MUSICAL. NOTES, 
ft  | 

To-night,  tbe'  curtain  will  be  rung  down  at  tlie 
London  Opera  House  on  Mr.  Hammerstein  s second 
season.  As  already  stated,  this  is  to  be  a ” gala  per- 
formance,” whereat  scenes  will  be  given  from  several 
of  tho  operas  in  the  repertory.  What  tlio  future  of 
the  fino  house  in  Eingsway  is  to  bo  remains  purely  a 
matter  for  surmise — so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  public 
are  concerned.  All  sorts  of  rumours,  of  course,  are 
ip  the  air,  but  to  most  of  them  it  would  be  best, 
perhaps,  to  turn  a deaf  ear.  According  to  popular 
belief,  the  building  is  likely  to  share  the  fate  of  tbe 
beautiful  Edglish  Opera  House  erected  by  D Ovly 
Carte.  On  tbe  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  had  his  last  say  as  an 
operatic  manager  in  London,  wlidd  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  offers  have  been  made  to  him  on  behalf 
of  persons  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  possession  »f  the 
house  for  purely  operatic  purposes.  Time  will  show 
whether  success  will  crown  their  efforts. 

Meanwhile  it  is  of  interest  to  turn  from  the  pos- 
sible future  to  tho  actual  past,  and  note  what  Mr. 
Hammerstein  hos  given  his  patrons  during  the  season 
which  closes  this  evening.  It  opened  on  April  22, 
sinoe  when  seventy-two  performances  (includ- 
ing that  of  to-night)  will  have  been  given. 

Appended  is  tbe  list  of  the  operas  staged,  with  the 
number  of  performances  each  obtained: 

“ Talcs  of  Hoffmann  ” ..  12 

“ Romeo  and  Juliet" 9 

" Faust " B 

•’  Don  Quichotte  ” » 

“ Les  Cloches  de  Corneville ’’. W 

" II  Tro\  atore  ” U 

■Rigoletto”  d 

•’  Mignou  ” 3 

" Barber  of  Seville  ” , 3 

“ Children  of  Don  ” 3 

" La  Kavorita  " 2 

“ William  Tell  ” 2 

“ La  Traviata  " ..  1 


, The  cast  has  several  interesting  points  about  it,  j 
not  least  of  these  being  that  the  part  of  Marcelline,  j 
the  rich  farmer’s  widow,  will  be  played  by  Mr.  j 
Chiriaefl',  whose  work,  during  Madame  Pavlova’s  jj 
present  season,  has  provoked  so  much  favourable  (. 
comment.  For  the  rest,  the  various  characters  have  j 
been  allotted  as  follows : 

Madame  Marccllino  Mr.  Chiriacff. 

Eliza  (her  -laughter'*  Madame  Anna  Pavlova 

Colin  (a  young  peasant) Mr.  Novikoff. 

Nika**  (a  simpleton)  Mr.  Manaboff. 

Hia  Father 'a  rich  iarmei)  ...  Mr.  Karllofl? 

X otari us  (a  lawyer)  Mr.  Larianoff. 


/ttQYAL  j^PERA. 

It  is  well  that  from  tmm  to  time"  the  Grand  Opera 
5 Syndicate  should  afford  the  opportunity  for  an 
appearance  to  singers,  while  still  young,  who  are 
likely  to  develop  into  capable  artists.  Of  course, 
this  must,  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Royal  Opera 
us  expected  to  convert  itself  into  a kind  of  superior 
“ Kindergarten.* ’ But  in  such  a company  as  that 
assembled  under  the  syndicates  banner  just  now 
there  are.  no  doubt,  many  singers  whom  circumstances 
alone  prevent  from  taking  at  present  a high  place. 
All  the  more  credit,  therefore,  that  when  opportunity 
senes,  it  is  seized.  On  Saturday  night  one  such 
opportunity  was  vouchsafed  to  Mr.^Giusegge^^Jl^fl;, 
a young  singer  not  unknown  in  LondotTooncert- rooms, 
who  has  already  appeared  once  before  this  season  in 
an  important-  role — as  Don  Jose  in  “ Carmen.”  Mr. 
Cellini  undertook  the  part  of  the  ill-used  Canio  in  an 
excellent  performance  of  “ Pagliaeci.”  It  k a part 
associated  with  many  great  singers,  and  if  Mr.  Cellini 
cannot  now  be  compared  with  the  greatest  of  them, 
yet  he  may  lay  to  his  soul  the  flattering  unction  that 
the  part  has  often  been  played  and  sung  in  a manner 
far  inferior  to  his.  Asa  fact,  his  impersonation  was 
a decidedly  interesting  one,  both  vocally  and  drama- 
tically ; hut  vocally  it  would  have  been  improved  had  i 
the  singer  not  tried  so  hard,”  if  he  had  not  forced  ' 
his  pleasant  voice.  His  singing  of  his  poignant  song 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act  brought  him  resounding 
applause,  which  was  thoroughly  well  deserved.  The  I 
remainder  of  the  cast  was  familiar.  So  were  the 
delightful  Buf-sian  ballets  which  followed.  Mr. 
Panizza  conducted  the  opera:  Mr.  Tcherepnin  the! 
ballets.  Ji 


ROYAL  OPERA. 

he  recent  celebrations  of  Rousseau’s  bicentenary 
(serve  to  recall  to  mind  bow  it  he  had  had  liis  "ay 
ballet  and  the  divertissement  would  have  been  banisne 
from  French  18th  century  opera.  But,  much  as  li 
disliked  them  for  encumbering  the  action  when 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  a work,  he  made  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  giving  them  when  once  the  curtain 
had  descended  on  the  singers’  last  notes—  pour 
edacer,”  as  ho  said,  “ par  un  baUet  agreable,  les 
impressions  tristes  laiss4es  par  la  representation  d un 
(grand  opdra.”  Pagliacci,  which  was  given  once 
more  on  Saturday  night,  can  hardly  claim  to  fall 
within  the  category  of  grand  opera ; but  to  some  at 
any  rate  of  the  audience  its  performance  left  1 impres- 
sions tristes.”  The  half -empty  house  at  the  beginning 
of  the  evening  and  the  languid  applause  of  those  who 
were  there  made  one  feel  that  it  was  put  into  the 
evening’s  programme  merely  as  a stop-gap  ; and  once 
a work  of  this  sort  is  played  without  conviction  its 
saving  merits  disappear  behind  the  hackneyed 
formulas  and  the  old  familiar  clichie.  Even  Signor 
Sammarco  made  less  impression  than  usual  as  Torno, 
while  neither  Hue.  Donalda  nor  Signor  Cellirn 
managed  to  hold  the  interest,  in  spite  of  the 
dramatic  opportunities  offered  them. 

It  was  refreshing  to  leave  Leoncavallo  and  to  settle 
down  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Russian  dancers.  How  exquisitely  the  “ Invitation 
k la  valse  ” in  Berlioz’s  version  is  danced  by  Mme. 
Karsavina  and  M.  Nijinsky  is  now  a matter  of  common 
knowledge.  The  entertainment  finished  with 

L'Oiseau  de  Feu,  which  M.  Tcherepnin  conducted 
with  keen  enthusiasm  and  close  attention  to  detail. 
The  detail  is  of  particular  importance  in  this  case, 


'and  opera  in  London  ho  had  lost,  <Wer  £4i>,uuu.  | 

[ voice,  “ Shame.”)  He  recalled  his  production  of  [ 
Don  Quichotte  ” — one  of  Massenet's  most  popular  i 
ealions.  On  the  first  night  the  public  assembled 
great  multitudes,  and  the  receipts  were  £85.  I'rom 
tar  they  dwindled  to  £51  at  the  last  performance 
the  work.  The  question  arose : Was  it  his  fault, 

■ the  fault  of  the  public?  (“  Not  your  fault,  sir, 
touted  someone.)  But  he  had  not  come  before  them 
> whine,  and  bo  indignant.  He  would  only  tell 
lem  that  he  ha.d  been  warned  before  he  came  to 
ondon  that  he  was  going  to  present  grand  opera  to 
a absolutely  uneducated  public.  Musically,  though, 
b believed  he  was  coming  before  a public  that  de- 
red  all  his  best  efforts.  But  operatically  they  were 
^educated.  Love  for  grand  opera  must  be  in- 
erited.  It  must  come  from  generation  to  genera- 
pn.  That  was  why  the,  Governments  of  other  coun- 
les — all  except  America — built  and  subsidised  opera 
puses.  They  considered  grand  opera  the  most  edu- 
ttional  form  of  music.  It  was  a mystery  to  him 
pw  the  London  public  allowed  themselves  to  be  ; 
ithoul,  it.  Why  did  they  not  ask  their  County  j 
’ouncil  or  their  Ministers  to  build  them  an  opera 
bus©?  They  had  a right  to  it.  (A  Voice:  We 

ave  taxes  enough  already.”)  He  was  not  such  a j 
ch  man  as,  to  be  able  to  continue  indefinitely  such  ; 
n Tindertaking.  He  had  a mortgage  on  the  build- 
up amounting  to  some  £40,000.  Any  other  man 
,-ould  have  said  good-bye  to  the  enterprise.  But  he  , 
ras  proud  of  having  created  «such  an  organisation. 
Nearly  everything  and  everybody  connected  with  it— 
xcept.  some  of  the  leading  artists— was  English,  and 
le  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  finer  voices 
ould  not  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  world  than  m 
his  country,  and  the  love  of  music  here  was  inborn. 

1 bpcause"everv  moment  in  the  ballet  is  conceived  from  What  was  he  to  do?  Devote  that  house  to  music- 
the  double  point  of  view  of  stage  incident  and  musical  hah  purposes?  (”  No  ”)  In  ^ had 


sympathy 
musician  and  choregraphist. 
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END  OF  THE  SEASON.. 
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& “ gala  performance/’  as  it  was  styled,  ended 
irdav  night  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein  s second 
ign  at  the  house  h©  built  and  dedicated  to 
jin  Kingsway.  In  respect  of  the  works  it  has 
Produced,  the  season  now  brought  to  a close 
ot  proved  very  momentous,  and  anything  like 
gthy  retrospect  of  its  doings  is  hardly  called 
For  many  and  obvious  reasons  interest  centred 
v in  the  production  of  Lord  Howard  de 
ien  and  Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke’s  Cymric  rniisic- 
oa,  “ Children  of  Don,”  and  if  that  work,  in  so 
as  it  failed  to  realise  the  expectations  of  those 
I * had  hoped  that  it  might  advance  the  cause  of 
ive  opera,  proved  a disappointment,  yet  Mr. 
mmerstein  must  have  credit  for  his  enterprise  in 
’mg  it  a hearing.  A complete  list  of  the  operas 
jiged  in  the  course  of  a three  months’  season 
speared  in  our  columns  on  Saturday,  and  there  is 
need  to  repeat  it.  But  one  may  note  that  Often- 
cell’s  “ Tales  of  Hoffmann  ” takes  pride  of  place 
j^ards  the  number  of  performances  it  secured — 
velve ; and  that  “ La  Traviata  ” stands  at  the 
ottom  of  the  list,  having  been  given  but  once.  The 
ply  foreign  novelty  brought  to  a hearing  was 
asse  net’s  “ Don  Quichotte,”  a work  quite  char  ac- 
rostic of  its  composer,  and  possessing  charm  rather 
an  qualities  of  a more  arresting  order.  But  at 
ast  it  enjoyed  the  advantage,  like  most  of  Mr, 
ammerstein’s  productions,  of  beautiful  staging, 
nd  it  introduced  us,  moreover,  in  Mr.  Lafont — who 
ppeared  in  the  title-part — to  an  artist  of  command- 
ag  merits. 

Obviously  the  closing  performance  calls  for  no 
©tailed  discussion.  Its  attractions  were  of  the  kind 
>est  described  as  miscellaneous,  the  programme  oon- 
isting  of  operatic  “ snippets.”  To  many  people 
ong  the  crowded  audience  the  most  interesting 
jature  of  the  evening,  probably,  was  Mr.  Hammer- 
ins  speech,  in  which,  as  will  be  seen  below,  the 
icky  manager  spoke  of  his  heavy  losses  and  pro 
;ed,  nevertheless,  to  try  his  luck  again  in  the 
umn  an  announcement  received  with  immense 
usiasm. 

pr  that  matter,  the  whole  evening  was  one  of 
lusiasm.  The  Yenioe  scene  from  “ Tales  of 
maun  the  second  act  of  “ Rigoletto,”  with 
Felice  Lyne  (also  heard  later  in  the  “ Shadow 
j*’  from  '‘Dinorah”)  as  Gilda,  Mr.  Orville  j 
rold  as  the  Duke,  and  Mr.  Vilmos  Beck  as  the  j 
tr;  a scene  from  Massenet’s  “ Herodiade,”  as 
by  Madame  Augusta  Don  a and  Mr.  Henry 
bn ; Miss  Victoria  Fer’s  performance  of  the 
Scene  from  “Hamlet”;  Madame  Jeanne 
li’s  singing  of  the  Jewel  Song  from  “ Faust  ” — 
tese  things,  among  others,  called  forth  the 
est  tributes,  and  everybody  seemed  happy, 
erola  and  Mr.  Ernaldy  were  the  conductors. 

MK.  HAMMERSTEIN’S  LOSSES, 
erful  in  adversity  and  modest  in  manner,  Mr. 
nerstein  addressed  Saturday’s  audience  from 
tage,  and  let  them  into  some  of  his  secrets, 
nia.1  and  otherwise.  He  spoke  of  heavy  losses 
e accustomed  to  such  trifling  matters,  assumed 
te  half -earnest,  half -jocular,  and  had  his  reward 
tremendous  ovation.  He  was  not  always  quite 
jble,  but  a good  deal  that  he  said  was  clear 
tgh,  and  excited  sympathetic  interest  and  ap- 
ise,  as  well  as  laughter  on  occasion.  Some  time 
, he  mentioned,  one  of  his  artists  sued  him.  That 
< nothing  new.  She  sued  him  for  breach  of 
rnise.  He  had  promised  to  let  her  sing— and 
n’t.  That  wa*  the  breach  of  promise.  He 
produced  his  books,  showing  the  receipts 
his  establishment  during  the  opera  season, 
bring  the  seven  nponths  in  which  he  had  produced 


his  inborn  love  for  his  profession  that  enabled  him 
to  face  disaster.  He  had  no  desire  for  wea.lth.  He 
was  an  enthusiast,  a musician,  and  to  withdraw  now 
would  be  to  him  horrible.  He  had  struggled  against 
it,  and  it  was  a terrible  thought  to  him  to  con- 
emplate  giving  up  that  beautiful  edifice  and  slink- 
,ng  away. 

And  so,”  Mr.  Hammerstein  concluded,  “I  am 
oing  te  give  opera  again.”  A great,  burst  of  ckeer- 
ng  greeted  this  announcement,  whereupon  Mr. 
tammerstein  added  that  he  would  be  here  again  in 
\e  middle  of  November,  and  would  end  “ when 
ou  don’t  come  again.” 

THE  LONDON  OPERA  HOUSi 


CLOSING  NIGHT  OF  THE  SEASON 
yiAJy/y-  <?,2- 

It  has  been  wittily  said  that  an  entree  of 
quad  is  a most  unsatisfactory  dish,  being 
nothing  more  than  “ a suggestion  and  a 
regret,”  and  the  same  definition  applies  not 
less  happily  to  the  gala  performance  at  the 
London  Opera  House  last  night.  What, 
indeed,  could  be  more  tantalising  than  an 
evening  tilled  with  excerpts  only,  from  half-a- 
dozen  lamous  operas?  Each  familiar  scene 
aroused  a whole  train  of  agreeable  associa- 
tions and  attendant  desires,  destined  to 
remain  ungratified.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  ensemble  repeated  some  of  their  most 
successful  performances  of  the  past  for  the 
benefit  of  a crowded  house  that  was  evidently 
bent  on  giving  personal  ovations  to  its  well- 
tried  favourites. 

lhus  Mile.  Felice  Lyne  and  M.  Orville 
llarrold,  were  heard  in  the  second  act  of 
“ Rietoletto  ” and  the  fourth  act  of  “ Romeo 
and  Juliet,  M.  Vilmos  Beck  taking  the 
part  of  the  jester,  and  the  supplementary 
parts  in  the  Gounod  extract  being  taken  by 
Mile.  Dalmada,  M.  Lafont,  and  M.  Henry 
Weldon.  The  latter  was  also  joined  by  Mme". 
Augusta  Doria  in  the  fourth  scene  of  I 
“Herodiade,”  while  M.  Orville  Itarrold 
further  appeared  along  with  Mile.  Vinie  Daly  ! 
in  the  last  act  of  “ Les  Cloches  de  Corne-  ! 
yille.”  1 lie  “Venice  scene”  from  “The' 
tales  of  Hoffmann  formed  vet  another 
excerpt  with  Mile.  Berthe  Cesar,  Mile  ! 
Vvonne  Kerlord,  M.  Jean  Buvsson,  and 
M.  Ailmos  Beck  as  principal  soloists,  and 
Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli  and  Mile.  Felice ’Lvne 
, sang  respectively  tge  “ Jewel  Song”  from 
haust  ” and  the  “ Shadow  Song  ” from 
“ Dinorah. ” 

A novelty  to  the  stage  of  the  London 
Opera  House  was  provided  by  the  “Mad 
Scene  ” from  “ Hamlet,”  which  Mile.  Vic- 
toria her  sang  with  fine  conviction  that 
easily  outweighed  her  vocal  deficiencies  from 
thb  coloratura  side,  and  secured  her  one  of 
the  great  successes  of  the  evening.  Messrs 
Gaetano  Merola  and  Fritz  Ernaldy  both  con- 
ducted, also  providing  several  opera  over- 
l lures  to  swell  an  ample  programme. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr 
Hammerstein  himself  appeared  on  the  stage' 
[and  made  the  announcement  that,  in  soite  of 
loss  of  £45,000  — " P oi 


, ,,  i dur'ng  the  past  seven 

| months,  he  is  still  undeterred  in  his  efforts 
for  opera  in  London,  and  intends  to  reopen 
in  the  middle  of  November  next  It  is 
hoped  that  ho  will  then  receive' the  su^ort 
Urom  the  public  necessary  to  make  his  enter- 
I prise  a sound  financial  success. 


£45,000  LOST  , , .. 

9(^7  ON  OPERA.  1 

Mr.  Hammerstein’s  Story 
of  Season’s  Disasters. 

“I  AM  GOING  OX.” 

Mr.  Hammerstein  has  decided  to  make 
one  more  operatic  experiment,  and  give  yet 
another  season  in  London. 

Speaking  to  the  audience  on  Saturday 
night,  at  the  closing  performance  of  Bis 
summer  season  at  the  London  Opera  Houn, 
he  declared  that  he  would  open  the  house 
next  November,  and  close  “ when  you  don’t 
come  any  more.” 

It  was  during  an  interval  in  the  pro- 
gramme that  Mr.  Hammerstein  made  his 
istatement  irom  the  6taga.  He  said  : — 

" .Some  people  have  asked  me  to  recite  a 
few  of  my  experiences  during  the  past 
season.  One  of  my  artists  some  few  weeks 
ago  sued  me  because  he  knew.  I think  ha 
sued  me  for  breach  of  promise.  (Laugh- 
ter.) In  this  particular  case  I was  asked 
to  bring  my  books,  and  show  the  receipts 
of  the  establishment  during  the  opera 
season.  During  the  past  seven  months'  I 
showed  that  mv.  losses  have  been  over 
£45,000.  (“  Shame  ! ”) 

A FINANCIAL  REQUIEM. 

“ Some  two  months  ago  I produced  a new 
opera,  ‘ Don  Quixote,’  one  of  Massenet’s 
most  popular  creations.  The  first  night  Vie 
box-office  receipts  showed  an  income  of  £85. 

They  dwindled  during  eight  performances 
to  the  magnificent  sum  of  £51.  (‘  Shame  ’ ;) 

To  anyone  who  is  not  so  well  armed  against 
adversity  as  I am  such  a blow  would  have 
been,  sufficient — well,  to  have  laid  him  at 
rest  financially. 

“ The  question  arises  whether  it  is  tr.y 
fault  or  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  pub- 
lic. (A  Voice:  ‘Not  your  fault!’)  I Lid 
the  best  I knew  how,  and  the  public  did  the 
best  they  knew  how — and  that  was  very 

little.  Instead  of  coming  before  you  winc- 
ing and  whining  and  telling  you  how  (.his 
has  come  about,  I will  only  tell  you  there 

htrww6?  for  lt--  1 km;w  before  I started 
here  that  I was  going  to  present  grand  opera 

publfiT CatlCally>  an  absoIut*]y  uneducated 

I have  built  this  house  with  my  own 
[limited  means.  I am  not  such  a rich  man 
/t*  ° with  thi©  prosperity. 

(Laughter.)  I have  a mortgage  on  this 
bunding  amounting  to  some  £40,000  odd.  It 
is  a question  of  how  long  a continuance  cf 
operations  of  that  kind  is  possible.  Any 
other  man  would  have  said  good-bye  to  the 

H0RR0R  OF  RETREAT. 

What  am  1 to  do,  then?  Do  you  want 
this  house  converted  for  music-hall  perform 
ances?  (Loud  cries  of  “No.”)  It  would  be’ 
a ennue  (Hear,  hear.)  I am  all  alone  in 
this.  i have  no  partner,  not  a single  soul 
who  is  interested  to  the  amount  of  a penny 
m Ana  budding,  or  in  the  operatic  perform-  ' 
ances.  What  am  I to  do?  (“  Stick  to  it  ”) 

Again  look  disaster  and  ruin  in  the  face?  i 
I ajn  speaking  to  a good  many  business  men  1 
here,  and  I repeat  that  if  it  were  not  for  I 
my  inborn  love  for  my  profession,  if  it  were 
a desire  of  what  you  commonly  call  to  make 
money,  I would  not  go  on.  j 

I “ To  withdraw  now  would  be  to  me  an 
absolute  horror.  I cannot  tell  you  how  I 
much  I have  struggled  against  it  and  it 
is  for  me  something  terrible— the  very 
thought  of  giving  up  this  beautiful  edifice 
in  London  and  almost  to  slink  away. 

J am  going  on.  I am  going  ‘to  be<dn 
again  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  end 
when  you  do  not  come  aoain  ” it 
cheers.)  • 


Saturday  saw  the  end  of  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  summer 
season  at  the  London  Opera  House,  and  the  occasion 
was  observed  as  a Grand  Gala  Night.  For  the  most 
part  the  programme  consisted  of  excerpts  from 
operas  which  have  been  played  during  the  season  ; but 
there  was  also  the  Mad  Scene  from  Ambroise 
Thomas  s Hamlet,  in  which  the  performance  of 
Mile.  Victoria  Fer  as  Ophelia  was  rewarded  by 
call  afeer  call  before  the  curtain. 

In  the  middle  of  the  evening  Mr.  Hammerstein 
made  a statement  about  his  future  plans.  He  men- 
tioned that  during  the  last  seven  months  in  which  he 
had  produced  grand  opera  he  had  lost  over  £45,000, 
and  that  on  the  first  night  on  which  he  gave  Massenet’s 
Don  Quicholle  the  box -oil ice  receipts  amounted  to 
£85,  which  dwindled  to  £51  during  the  eight  perform- 
ances. He  knew  when  he  started  that  he  was  to 
present  grand  opera  to  an,  operatically,  absolutely 
uneducated  public,  though  he  was  convinced  that 
musically  it  was  a public  that  deserved  all  his  efforts. 
But  the  question  was  how  long  could  prosperity  of 
this  kind  continue.  He  was  alone  in  the  enterprise, 
without  partner  or  backing.  He  had  built  up  an 
organization  which,  with  the  exception  of  a few  of  his 
principal  artists,  was  entirely  British,  and  to  disband 
such  an  organization  was  a considerable  wrench. 
To  devote  the  opera  house  to  music-hall  purposes 
would  be  a crime,  and  as  an  enthusiast  with  an  in- 
born love  for  his  profession  he  felt  an  absolute  horror 
of  withdrawal.  He  was  therefore  going  to  give 
opera  again.  Ho  would  begin  again  in  the  middle  of 
November,  and  end  “ when  you  don’t  come  again.” 
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#;  PALACE  'THEATRE. 


I . “ La  Fillr-  fail  Garris*  ” is  the  kind  of  experiment 
I Mile.  PavlovA  ought  to  repeat.  After  all, . detached 
I dances  can  never  give  the  true  measure  of  a ballerine. 
I If  she  has  any  dramatic  gifts  they  can  only  he  seen  in 
[« their  fill  ness  in  a ballet  cF  action,  and  hdnee  it  would  be 
I disastrous  if  Pavlova,  whose  pantomime  is  as  ex- 
I quisite  as  her  daheing,  were  to  forgo  this  mode  of 
I self-expression  altogether.  The  feat  that  we  might 
I not  see  enough  of  her  if  we  saw  her  only  as  part  of 
I an  artistic  whole  is  really  groundless  ; the  remedy 
I for  it  is  to  choose  the  right  sort  of  ballet.  “ La 
I Fille  Malt  GartUc,”  by  D’Oberval,  with  music  by 
I Gerthcl,  is.  from  this  point  of  view,  not  at  all  a bad 
I choice.  Its  plot  is  given  away  by  its-title  ; it  is  a tale 
I of  love  e.ijd  locksmiths,  and  a bmfdle  of  hay  in  which 
I M.  NovikiiT  is  smuggled  in  to  visit- a farmer's  daughter. 
I The  farmer's  daughter  is  Mile.  Pavlova,  and  the 
I part,  suits  her,  lor  it  enables  her  to  display  all  the 
(delightful  minaudrries  of  which  she  is  mistress,  as 
| wclfas  her  pretty  faculty  of -pathos.  Only  the  dances 
| hardlv  seerrf  to  give  her  fair  scope,  faultlessly  as  they 
| are  done,  especially  the  Pas  de  Ruban,  wit  h its  fine 
| adagio  movement  at  the  beginning.  They  gain  a 
| great  deal  in  their  efFect,  however,  by  the  beautiful 
| assistance  given  in  all  the  pas  dc  deuz  by  >1.  Novikoff, 
| whose  development  even  since  last-  year  has  been  so 
(wonderful,  and  it  should  be  npssible  to  elaborate 
| them  even  more.  7 f 

M.  Chiriaieff,  wno  is  revealed  to  ns  for  the  first 
[time  as  a pantomimist  of  the  first  quality,  plays  the 
I stern  mother  of  the  heroine,  just  as  M.  Ceechetti 
| played  the  mother  of  Giselle  at  Govcnt  Garden  (it 
| seems  to  be  traditional  to  give  such  parts  to  the 
| premier  mime),  and  with  him,  as  with  M.  Ceechetti. 
| the  result  is  most  amusing,  though  not  at  all  in  the 
I broad  style  of  our  own  ‘ pantomime  dances.” 

As  a whole  the  divertissement  is  extremely  pleasant 
I and  would  not  be  a bit  too  long  if  it  began  a little 
I earlier  in  the  evening. 


' sr‘tipjT  • the  i ,-vrv  7 1 wins,  yrnn  mnice  u>  us 
wn-  simnlost  tpvm,i  the  prinvtive  humour  of 
hittin.w  one  an-  : her)  in  the  fare  .and  areuino 
about  verson.:!  pronouns : and  a “ do<r 

drama,”  about  which  one  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  Galsworthv’s  bpinion. 

THE  ROYAL  OPERA. 


“THE  GIRL  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
/ - WEST.” 

j a, 


l 


“ LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDE  E: 


PAVLOVA  IN  A NEW  RuLE 
AT  THE  PALACE. 


/L 


“ La  Fille  Mai  Garflee.”  the  ballet-d.ver- 
tissement  presented  “ for  the  first  time  in 
England  ” at  the  Palace  Theatre  last  niffht, 
exhibits  Pavlova  in  an  unaccustomed  light. 
While  it  has- abundant  charm  of  movement 
and  colour,  it  has  none  of  the  charm  of  poetry 
or  imagination,  in  the  interpretation  of  which 
she  is  so  supreme.  This  is  mere  coquetry  and 
love-making ; and  though  Pavlova  can  cogue, 
and  make  love  with  the  best,  one  rather  re- 
sents seeing  her  spend  her  rare  faculties  on 
what  may,  without  any  intention  of  offence, 
be  called  the  ordinary  stuff  of  Leicestcr- 
squnre.  Tne  story  has,’  perhaps,  more  coher- 
ence and  ingenuity  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
typical  London  ballet,  but  the  historian  of  the 
plots  of  ballet-divertissements  w ilt  place  it  in 
the  same  class.  In  the  same  class,  too,  is  the 
scenery  and  the  music — the  music,  frankly 
pedestrian,  and  inviting  again  and  again  invi- 
dious comparison’s  with  Mr.  Clutsam's  recent 
setting  of  “The  Pool,”  too  short  a visitant 
at  the  Aihambra.  The  contrast  is  the  more 
obvious  because  of  some  noticeable  affinities 
between  the  works. 

Pavlova  is  the  “ vivacious  ” daughter  of 
a farmer’s  widow  much  given  to  irate 
gesticulation,  and  evidently  a believer  in 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  (chapter  on  the 
management  of  vivacious  daughters).  The 
l cause  of  offence  is  the  young  lady’s  affec- 
I tion  for  a young  peasant  (poor)  in  preference 
! to  the  son  of  a neighbour  (rich).  The  ro- 
1 mance  takes  its  fiftv-minute  course  among 
j corn-sheaves,  farmyards,  harvest  dancers,  and 
domestic  poultry — these  very’  vocal — and  in 
I the  end  the  peasant,  to  escape  the  mother, 

1 conceals  himself  in  a loft.  There  also,  pre- 
sentlv,  the  mother,  unaware  of  the  im- 
} mediate  tenant,  locks  in  her  idle  daughter; 

I and  the  natural  and  necessary’  consequence 
is  the  withdr.-uval  of  the  rich  suitor’s  claim 
and  the  happv  ending  proper  to  ballet  diver- 
tissements. It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  j 
has  more  dramatic  fitness,  and  more  sense  j 
of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  than  is  always 
considered  necessary-  to  this  form  of  enter- 
tainment. 

But  its  ,‘use  is  the  fine  opportunities  I 
which  it  affords  Pavlova.  Need  it  he 

" paid  how  she  poises  and  hovfcrs  in  the 
“ Valse  Sourdine,”  the  “ Pas  do  Ruhan.”  | 
the  “ Scene  Amourruse,”  and  the  “ Polka  j 
Finale  ” — all  with  the  admirable  assistance  j 
of  the  admit  M.  Novikoff  : with  how  nierrv 
a “ Danse  de  Clmrartf-re  ” she  soothes  her 
old  mother  (M.  Chiriaieff)  to  a perfect 
triumph  of  somnolence  ; or  with  how  shame- 
faced and  tearful  an  air  she  is  discovered  bp- 
hind  the  locked  door  with  the  equally 
abashed  swain?  Or  with  what  ravishing 
*,  effect  her  companions  of  the  ballet  tread  the 
gay  rustic  n^va.suros  cf  M.  Gerthel?  In 
1 this  respect,  at  least,  nothing  is  lacking. 
But  the  ballet  should  be  placed  earlier  in  the 
programme,  and  if  its  .action  were  hastened 
by  a few  minutes  it  would  not  suffer. 

The  rest  of  the  Palace  programme  is  sin- 
gularlv  varied  : Mr.  Whelan,  with  his 

nonchalant  mood  and  his  amusing  stories ; 
Miss  Violet  Essex,  with  some  pleasant 
songs;  the  Palace  G-irls  in  a Wedgwood 


Queen  Alexandra,  Frirtccss  Victoria,  and 
suite  w ere  present  at  the  performance  of  Puc- 
cini’s ” Fanciulla  del  West  ” at  Covent  Gar- 
den last  night.  The  work,  the  representation 
[ of  which  was  of  fine  quality,  was  extraordi- 
[ narily’  well  received.  Hearing  it  again  after 
a year’s  interval  <~,e  cannot  be  surprised  at 
j this.  It  is  not  without  some  rather  serious 
flaw  s,  it  is  indeed  not  so  perfect  as  the  earlier 
| ” Tosca,”  in  dramatic  concentration,  or 
| “ Madam  Butterfly  ” in  musical  sensuousness, 
but  the  general  picturesqueness  of  the  setting 
and  the  really  exciting  second  act  are  potent 
• factors  in  awakening  interest  and  apprecia- 
i tion.  That  the  final  act  comes  as  an  anti- 
climax can  hardlv  bp  doubted  or  that  the  ac- 
tion drags  sadly  in  the  first.  I he  musician 
might  urge,  too,  that  the  score  is  not  so  com- 
plete and  truly  individual  in  style,  that  what 
seems  to  be  the  influence  of  modern  France 
has  not  set  very  comfortably  upon  the  Italian 
composer’s  shoulders.  Puccini  is  at  his  best 
when  he  is  dealing  with  the  strong  melodic 
phrases  which  come  so  naturally  from  his  pen, 
phrases  which  linger  happily  in  the  memory, 
phrases  which  are  the  invention  of  a irftn  who 
really  has  the  creative  gift.  But  the  com- 
poser’s dramatic  Sense  is  also  strikingly 
shown  at  times;  he  is  less  successful,  owing 
to  the  fault  of  the  librettists,  in  the  first  act; 
in  the  second,  however,  such  moments  as 
when  Johnson  comes  back  wounded  and  is 
hurried  up  into  the  loft,  or  Minnie’s  final  out- 
burst when  she  has  tricked  Ranee  at  cards, 
arc  splendidly  expressed  in  the  music.  Lyri- 
cally the.  duet  between  the  lovers  in  this  act 
is  of  great  power,  and  the  composer’s  use  of 
the  waltz  theme  from  Act  I.  and  th^t  striking 
theme  which  arrests  the  attention  the  moment 
it  is  hoard  in  the  short  prelude  is  most  con- 
vincing. The  melody  of  the  camp-minstrel  is 
another  example  of  Puccini’s  inventive  genius. 

Mdlle.  Destinn  repeated  her  splendid  per- 
formance of  the  part  of  the  heroine ; it  is  an 
interpretation  marked  by  its  dramatic  grip, 
while  the  singing  is,  of  course,  quite  superb. 
Signor  Martinelii  made  Johnson  a virile  figure 
and  lie  sang  with  real  strength  of  style  and 
dynamic  colour,  though  it  was  just  a question 
her-  and  there  whether  his  voice  was  in  th< 
best  condition.  M.  Dinh  Gilly’s  Ranee  was 
on  a high  plane  of  intensity  of  expression,  ant 
he  used  his  powerful  voice  w ith  his  usual  skill. 

The  rest  of  the  lengthy  cast  was  wholly  ad 
1 mirable,  and  Signor  Catnpanini’s  conducting 
) had  all  its  accustomed  control. 

ROYAL  OPERA. 

“ LA  FANCIULLA  DEL  WEST.” 

Mme.  Emmy  Destinn 
M.  Dinh  Giddy 
Signor  Maktineldi 
Signor  ZfCCHI 
Mr.  James  Goddard 


Minnie 

Jack  Ranee  . 
Dick  Johnson 
Nick  . . 
Ashby 


Conductor — Signor  Campanini. 


L^an^ohenthe  sopEiuca^^^xi^s  of  or^^^n^ 
tion  appear  to  be  curiously  irrelevant.  One  does'  ■ 
not  blame  the  opera  for  not  possessing  the  musical!, 
characteristics  which  have  made  Puccini’s  earlier  A 
works  famous,  which  were  proper  to  their  themes 
but  would  be  misplaced  here,  but  one  misses  the 
peculiar  quality  of  eloquence  which  all  the  others  in 
their  different  ways  and  in  different  degrees  possess, 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  most  thrilling  moment 
of  the  drama,  the  game  of  poker  in  Minnie’s  room,  is 
the  one  where  the  music  virtually  ceases  and  that  it 
is  accompanied  only  by  the  subdued  throb  of  the  bass 
instruments.  The  play  has  not  enough  room  for 
continuous  music,  and  where  the  composer  insists 
upon  making  room  for  himself  he  confuses  the  issue- 

| “GIRL  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
WEST.”  j ^ 

Queen  Alexandra  bees  Last 
Night’s  Performance.^  ^ 

Queen  Alexandra  and  Princess  Victoria 
were  amongt-t  the  large  audience  that  went 
to  hear  Puccini’s  “ Girl  of  the  Golden  W est 
at  Covem,  Garden  last  night. 

It  is  a year  ago  sinco  the  first  production 
of  Puccini’s  latest  opera  here.  The  interval 
undoubtedly  enables  one  to  see  more  clearly 
the  fine  qualities  and  the  delects  of  the 
opera.  Tne  former,  pferhaps,  outweigh  the 
latter,  and  these  detects  are  perhaps  largely 
due  to  the  subject  itself.  In  spite  of  the 
wonderfully  clever  w-ay  Puccini  has  handled 
all  the  scenes  and  incidents,  one  feels  that 
the  drama  is  not  really  suitable  for  the 
particular  quality  of  Puccini’s  genius. 

However,  when  all  )6  said  and  done  it  is 
a work  of  great  interest  and  often  of  much 
charm,  and  such  a superb  performance  as 
that  given  last  night  should  do  much  to 
make  the  opera  popular.  One  has  rarely 
heard  Mile.  Destinn  sing  so  magnificently 
as  she  did  on  this  occasion  as  Minnie.  The 
role  is  certainly  a fresh  triumph  for  this 
mast  popular  singer.  ' 

Another  fine  piece  of  work  was  the  Sheriff 
of  M.  Dinh  Gillv,  who  seems  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  character.  His  sinister  make- 
up gives  a special  individuality  to  his  work, 
and  vocally  h.e’  makes  much  of  the  many 
effective  phrases  he  has  to  sing.  A third 
individual  effort  of  great  excellence  was  the 
Johnson  of  Signor  Martinelii,  who,  it  may 
be  recalled,  was  specially  chosen  by  the 
composer  for  recent  Italian  performances 
of  the  opera.  He  sang  w ith  fine  vigour  and 
intensity  last  night,  and  acted  in  realistic 
fashion. 

The  numerous  minor  roles  were  all  well 
filled,  and  the  general  ensemble  w^s  excel- 
lent under  Signor  Carupaiiini’s  conduetor- 
! ship. 

ROYAL  OPERA. 


“LA  FANCIULLA 


IEWW* 


Puccini’s  latest  opera.  La  Fanciulla  del  Wat, 
which  was  the  chief  event  last  year,  has  been  held 
back  until  a late  date  in  the  present  one  but  it  was 
given  last  night  before  a fairly  full  house,  and  it 
had  the  distinction  of  securing  the  presence  of  Queen 
Alexandra,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  More- 
over, it  was  given  with  a brilliant  cast  which  included 
Mme.  Destinn  and  M Dinh  Gillv,  whose  performances 
as  Minnie,  the  heroine,  and  Ranee,  the  sinister  sheriff, 
gave  vividness  to  the  only  two  characters  who  stand 
out  clearly  defined  among  the  picturesque  groups 
of  miners  who  carry  on  the  highly-coloured  drama. 
Signor  Martinelii,  whose  fine  voice  lias  made 
a strong  impression  in  several  parts  during 
the  season,  was  equally  effective  as  Johnson, 
and  in  his  duet  with  Mme.  Destinn  in  the 
second  act,  and  his  song  when  he  is  brought 
in  bound  in  the  third,  he  sang  with  splendid  vigour, 
and  his  singing  did  everything  which  could  be  done 
to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  clear  characterization  in  the 
part. 

Except  for  the  presence  of  Signor  Martinelii  in  the 
cast  the  production  was  the  same  which  we  were  given 
last  year,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon  it. 
The  tavern  scene  of  the  first  act  with  its  rapidly 
changing  feeling,  the  miners  swayed  this  way  and 
that,  at  one  moment  filled  with  revenge,  at  the  next 
sitting  down  meekly  while  Minnie  reads  the  Bible, 
at  another  dancing  off  to  a clapping  of  hands,  were 
excellently  pictured,  and  the  beautiful  scene  of  the 
third  act,  in  the  forest,  with  its  exciting 
chase  after  Johnson  and  his  capture,  was  full 
of  colour  and  movement.  Mme.  Destinn’s  acting 
and  singing  were  full  of  intensity,  and  M.  Gilly  was 
alike  forcible  in  his  quiet  movements  and  his  sudden, 
passionate  outbursts.  And  yet  with  so  much  to  hold 
the  interest  enthralled  one  could  not  help  wondering 
from  time  to  time  what  Puccini  had  to  do  with  it 
all.  The  orchestra  is  constantly  busy,  yet  the  placesl 
at  which  it  really  seems  essential  to  the  action  are! 


How  long  will  it.  he  before  Putfiru  gives  us  a new 
opera  again?  Possibly  the  thought  occurred  to  some 
of  those  who,  in  Coveut  Garden  last  night.,  made  or 
renewed  acquaintance  with  “ The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West  or,  as  the  Italian  librettists  rather  absurdly 
call  it,  “ La.  Fanciulla  del  West.”  This  was  the  first 
time  the  opera  took  its  place  this  season  in  the 
syndicate’s  now  rather  congested  repertoire.  That 
fact  may,  of  course,  mean  little  or  nothing,  and 
must  not,  therefore,  be  taken  as  indicating  any  want 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  mana  cement  in  the  popu- 
larity of  this  music-drama  ” of  love  and  redemp- 
tion.” Yot  one  niav  at  least  be  permitted  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  present  summer  has  brought  us  reveral 
performances  of  “ Jladama  Butterfly,”  Puccini’s  pen- 
ultimate opera— which  was  first  heard  in  London 
some  seven  years  before  its  successor — and  to  draw 
from  that  circumstance,  at  any  rate,  the  natural 
conclusion  that  the  later  work  has  not  superseded 
the  earlier  in  the  affections  of  our  opera-goers.  But 
now,  clearly,  is  not  the  moment  to  compare  these 
two  examples  of  Puccinis  art.  Indeed,  if  a com- 
parison had  to  be  made  between  “ La  Fanciulla  ” 
a.ud  any  other  opera  from  the  same  pen,  that  opera 
suielv  would  not  be  “ Butterfly.”  Rather  should  one 
6eek  for  a comparison  in  ” La  Tosca,”  of  which  the 
fuli-b'oodod.  lurid  melodrama  has  in  it  far  more  of 
the  qualities  that  distinguish  “La  Fanciulla”  than 
have  the  pathos  and  pj-gnamt  tragedy  of  Pnccini  s 
Japanese  opera.  Yet  it  is  certain  enough,  as  a re- 
hearing of  the  music  last,  night  served  to  remind  us, 
that  Puccini,  in  his  last  6core,  drew  not  a little  upon 
the  pages  of  both  the  previous  operas  mentioned- 
However,  the  point,  need  not  be  pressed  here.  It  is 
better,  at  all  events,  that  a composer  should  repeat 
himself  than  trespass  upon  the  domains  of  other  com- 
posers, and  in  the  case  of  Puccini  most  people  will 
a‘rree  that  the  ul:om  is  an  interesting  and  fascinat- 
ing ome,  and  that  it  is  used  at.  all  times  with  a master 
hand-  Nevertheless,  who  can  d'  ny  that  in  the  work 
revived  last  evening  one  misses,  despite  all  its  musical 
cleverness  and  pictoiresqueness,  the  true  lyrical  note, 
and  to  a iarge  extent  the  aut.hen.uic  mark  of  inspire 
tion  to  be  found  in  those  that  came  before  it?  Even 
m oo3  of  the  two  already  cited,  “ La  Tosca,”  with  all 
its  melodrama,  and  the  uncompromising  brutality 
of  its  story,  the  composer  insisted  far  more  fre- 
quently upon  his  affection  for  pure  lyricism  than,  he 
does  in  his  setting  cf  Bolasco's  Californian  drama. 
Yet  one  is  often,  tempted  to  forgive  the  lack,  in  many 
scenes,  of  that  quality,  by  virtue  of  so  much  of  sheer 
- cleverness  on  the  composer's  part,  and  the  extraordi- 
oarv  sensitiveness  and  snreuess  of  his  touch  in  , 
reflecting  tne  dramatic  situation. 

And  certainly  the  opera  lo-es  nothing  on  a Mirth*1  r j 
bearing,  which,  of  course,  is  a fact  very  much  in  its  ( 


| U vour.  So'  UonW  s jilerlormance  in  ma 
of  a very  high  order  contributed  to  this  fcenng.  A 
good  deal  that  was  done  last  night  fell  into  the 
category  of  the  familiar.  Woe  there  not,  for  ex- 
ample, Miss  Destinn  to  repeat  for  ua  her  wholly  syra- 
1 pathetic  embodiment,  of  Minnie,  the  heroine  who 
“ mothers  ” the  rough  mineTa  of  the  wild  West  with 
a Wendy-like  solicitude.  Once  again  Miss  Destinn 
sang  the  music  as  finely  as  anyone  could  ever  wish 
I or  hope  to  hear  it  sung,  and,  while  all  was  done  y 
her  witu  unerring  dramatic  truth  and  conviction, 
sho  almost  persuaded  one  that  the  lyrical  passages 
| atoned  by  their  quality  for  their  comparative  rarity. 

In  Mr.  Martinelli  wc  had  a new  Dick  Johnson  how 
I odd  the  “Mister  Johnson  ” sounded  amid  the  melli- 
I fiuous  Italian — and  there  is  no  questioning  the  suc- 
1 oess  the  young  tenor  achieved  in  the  part.  Notwit  1- 
f1  standing  his  comparative  inexperience,  he  is  really  a 
good  actor,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  and  in  his 
singing  last  night  there  was  abundant  fervour-at 
(moments  even  an  impressive  mten^ty-whde  the 
voice  often  rang  out  splendidly.  Mr.  Dinh  Gilly 
played  the  villainous  Sheriff-the  part  m which  be 
was  seen  here  last  year-and  without  ever  forcing  J 
the  note,  he  neglected  none  of  his  melodramatic  op-  j 
portumties.  His  voice,  however,  did  not  always  servo  j 
him  quite  so  well  as  it  has  done  upon  occasion.  Rave 
for  the  three  characters  mentioned,  nobody  really 
counts  in  “Da  Fanciulla,”  but,  one  should  note, 
the  useful  work  douo  in  minor  pai.-s  by  Mr. 
Zucchi  Mr.  Ma'atesla,  and  Mr.  Armand  Crabbe.  Mr 
Oamnanini  conducted  a performance  which  only  just 
tell  short  of  consistent  excellence  by  occasional  over- 
exuberance  in  the  orchestra. 

A lar°e  audience,  which  included  Queen  Alexandra, 

I Princess  Victoria,  and  suite,  was  vastly  enthusiastic, 
particularly  on  the  fall  of  the  curtain  after  the  melo- 
I dramatically  effective  card  scene,  m which  Miss  Des- 
tinn’s  acting  was  as  inspired  as  her  singing. 


1*1  HI 2- 


A GOOD  deal  of  speculation  is  rife  concerning  the  future 
Ci  of  the  London  Opera  House,  and  with  good  reason, 
for  not  only  are  there  a considerable  number  of  people 
I pecuniarily  interested  in  the  matter,  but  there  are  many 
| possibilities,  and  some  of  them  are  fraught  with  important 
issues.  Before  considering  the  future,  however,  it  is  always 
well  to  review  the  past.  Mr.  Hammerstein  s scheme,  with 
all  its  magnificence,  was  doomed  to  financial  failure  from 
the  beginning,  but  he  has  fought  a continuously  losing  game 
pluckily,  and  perhaps  those  who  from  knowledge  and  experi- 


kungen.  Die  beiden  Neuheiten,  Wolf-Ferrari’s  Schmud.  dcr  Madonna  und  Kiccardo 
Zandonai’s  (geb.  1882)  Conchita  wurden  ausgezeichnet  aufgefiihrt,  die  erstere 
Oper  unter  Campanini’s,  die  Ietztere  Oper  unter  Panizza’s  Leitung.  Die  Aus- 
stattung  und  szenische  Darstellung  waren  ausserst  malerisch  und  beide  Opern 
erzielten  eine  sehr  giinstige  Aufnahme.  Die  Elementc  der  Sensation,  gesteigerter 
Leidenschaft,  Sinnlichkeit  und  Gewalttatigkeit  im  Volksleben  spielen  in  beiden 
eine  Starke  Rolle.  Audi  in  dcr  Musik  finden  sich  Bertihrungspunkte  und  Gleich- 
artigkeit  der  leitenden  Ideen,  so  das  stidliche  Kolorit,  Sorgfalt  und  Geschick  im 
Aufbau,  symphonischer  Zusammenhang  und  Bedeutsamkeit  der  Intermezzi.  In 
den  Librettis  ist  der  Einfluss  von  Carmen  und  Louise  erkennbar  und  beide*Kom- 
ponisten  zeigen  sich  von  zeitgenossischen  Komponisten  angeregt.  Im  Schatz  der 
Madonna  hinterlassen  die  Volksszenen  musikalisch  weit  grosseren  Eindruck  als 
die  Ausbriiche  der  Leidenschaft,  und  was  der  Komponist  an  eigener  Melodie 
beibringt,  verrat  weder  starke  Eigenart  noch  hinreissende  Kraft.  Aber  er  gibt  dei 
Melodie  Raum  und  hat  anziehende  Gedanken,  so  in  der  Serenata  und  in  Maliella’s 
Canzone.  Signori  Martinelli  und  Sammarco  und  Mme.  Edvina  vertraten  die  Haupt- 
rollen.  Zendonai  war  bei  der  ersten  Auffiihrung  von  La  Conchita  anwesend  und 
wurde  mit  Signorina  Tarquini  (Conchita,  Sopran)  und  Signor  Schiavazzi  (Don 
Mateo,  Tenor)  enthusiastisch  gerufen.  Diese  traten  mehr  dramatisch  als  gesang- 
lich  hervor.  Beide  haben  ausgiebige’Stimmen  und  starkes  Temperament.  Die 
Stimme  des  Tenors  ist  etwas  hart.  Die  Musik  bietet  wenige  lyrische  Momente. 
lhre  Motive  sind  in  breiten  Linien  symphonisch  durchgefiihrt.  Die  Entwicklung 
und  Zeichnung  der  Stimmungen  und  Charaktere  vollzieht  sich  im  Orchester.  Den 
Gesangsstimmen  fallt  dramatische  Deklamation  zu.  Der  Komponist  arbeitet  mit 
sparsamen  Mitteln  sehr  wirksam,  versteht  kraftig  und  anhaltend  zu  steigern  und 
von  Akt  zu  Akt  das  Interesse  zu  erhohen.  Die  orchestrale  Schilderung  der  Nacht 
in  den  Strassen  Sevillas  und  des  Kampfs  der  Leidenschaften  ist  treffend.  Con- 
chita ist  eine  spanische  Zigarrenarbeiterin,  die  urn  ihrer  selbst  willen  geliebt  sein 
will  und  so  ihren  reichen  Geliebten  Don  Mateo  mit  alien  Schikanen  einer  leiden- 
schaftlichen,  kapriziosen  und  unverfrorenen  Siidlanderin  reizt  und  priift  und  qualt. 
Sie  tritt  als  Nackttanzerin  in  einem  Cafe  chantant  auf,  wohnt  in  einer  ihr  von 
Mateo  geschenkten  Villa,  lasst  ihn  aber  nicht  ein,  er  muss  vor  dem  Tor  einer 
Liebesszene  mit  einem  angeblichen  Geliebten  zusehen.  Zuletzt  priigelt  er  sie  und 
das  bringt  sie  zur  Besinnung  und  zu  seinen  Fiissen.  Diese  letzte  und  die  Cafe- 
chantant-Szene  wurden  sehr  gemildert.  Das  Libretto  ist  dem  Roman  „La  femme 
et  Ie  pantin“  von  Pierre  Louys  entnommen,  der  Charakter  Conchita’s  wurde  um- 
gewandelt  und  die  Handlung  zeigt  Liicken. 
and  astute  management — and  to  what  has-  been  attempted  by 
Mr.  Hammerstein  and  just  previously  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Beecham,  it  must  surely  be  obvious  to  any  clear  thinker 
that -only  an  entirely  new  policy  can  justify  renewed  en- 
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OPERA  IN  OLD  CLOTHES. 

« 


ence  know  how  hopeless  it  was  appreciate  his  pluck  the  most,  deavour  and  the  reopening  of  the  London  Opera  House.  It 
To  the  man  who  knew  his  London  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  policy  js  understood  that  Mr.  Hammerstein  is  open  to  an  offer  to 
seemed  a colossal  example  of  self-reliance  and  the  courage  relinquish  his  management,  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
of  ignorance,  yet  the  confidence  and  courage  must  be  ad-  believe  that  such  an  offer  must  be  of  a substance  entirely 
milted,  and  ’it  is  only  gracious  at  the  termination  of  Mr.  satisfactory  to  himself.  In  common  parlance,  the  London 
Hammerstein’s  second  season  to  acknowledge  the  many  hours  Opera  House  is  not  going  for  a song.  If  a satisfactory  offer 
of  enjoyable  entertainment  he  has  provided  thousands  of  does  not  come  along  it  is  evident  that  several  possibilities 
Londoners.  are  open  to  Mr.  Hammerstein.  There  are  some  people  who 

* * & seem  to  think  that  he  belies  his  nation’s  reputation  for  cute- 

Moreover,  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  given  us  a beautiful  ness  but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  judging  by  the 
theatre,  has  mounted  new  works,  provided  some  interesting  qmckness  with  winch l he  has  changed  his  policy  during  the 
revivals,  and  introduced  many  good  artists.  We  have  to  last  eight  months,  that  he  will  profit  by  his  recent  experiences 
thank  him  for  acquaintance  with  Nougues’s  “ Quo  Vadis!  ” and  reopen  on  new  lines  in  the  autumn  But  if  not,  the  suc- 
and  Massenet’s  ‘‘Don  Quixote,”  and  it  is  no  fault  cess  of  his  Sunday  concerts  might  well  prompt  him  to  insti- 
o£  Mr  Hammerstein  that  neither  of  these  works  tute  promenade  concerts,  or  to  make  some  arrangement  to 
possesses  supreme  artistic  value.  Of  the  revivals  the  alterMte  opera,  with  dramatic  performances.  If  Russian 
most  interesting  was  Rossini’s  “William  Tell,”  and  Ballet  and  ‘The  Ring  prove  attractive  at  Co  vent  Garden, 
Bellini’s  “Norma”  showed  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  willing-  why  not  Shakespeare  and  popular  operas  m Kmgsway  ? It 
ness  to  produce  all  kinds  of  grand  opera.  Massenet’s  should  be  remembered  also  that  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  several 
“Herodiade”  and  “ Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame”  had  been  theatres  in  America  at  which  vaudeville  and  light  opera  are 
tried  at,  Covent  Garden  and  found  wanting,  and  there  was  played  with  success.  I mention  these  possibilities  to  show 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  taste  of  the  public  had  the  weakness  of  a general  idea  that  Mr.  Hammerstein  is 
changed.  We  have  also  been  introduced  to  many  capable  played  out. 

new  artists.  Miss  Felice  Lyne,  if  she  has  not  realised  the  ★ ★ ♦ 

assertions  that  preceded  her  debut  that  she  was  a second  Putting  these  considerations  aside,  that  which  most  con- 
Patti,  has  proved  herself  a charming  singer  and  a clever  C0rrls operatic  Londoners,  and  particularly  those  who  would  see 
actress,  and  made  us  realise  that  in  some  cases  the  less  there  a national  opera  established,  is  whether  the  present  situation 
is  of  a prima  donna  the  better.  Of  other  debutantes,  one  of  be  made  helpful  to  the  development  of  British  opera, 

the  most  gifted  and  finished  artists  was  Mme.  Jomelli,  who,  it  personaIly,  I think  it  can.  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  shown 
will  be  remembered,  first  appeared  as  the  Priestess  in  “ The  inclination  to  co-operation — in  fact,  he  has  invited  it — and 
Children  of  Don,”  and  subsequently  gave  a fine  embodiment  one  ijm  results  of  that  invitation  was  the  support  of  Lord 
of  Leonora  in  “II  Trovatore.”  Another  fine  artist  was  jjowar(i  de  Walden  arid  the  birth  of  “ The  Children  of  Don.” 
Mme.  D ’Alvarez,  and  pleasant  recollections  are  asso-  j,G  js  a]1  Cpen  secret  that  there  are  many  earnest  musicians 
dated  with  the  personations  of  Mmes.  Victoria  Fer,  an<j  influential  people  who  are  anxious  and  willing  to  en- 
Villandri,  Olchanski,  Catalan,  Kerlord,  and  Cesar.  Of  the  conraga  native  composers.  Now,  if  these  will  formulate  a 

male  singers  Messrs.  Orville  Harrold,  Lafont,  and^  V ilmos  distinct  scheme  I feel  sure  that  Mr.  Hammerstein  will  give 

Beck  have  proved  themselves  most  satisfactory.  The  first-  jjjs  favourable  consideration.  As  he  lent  his  assistance 
named  has  improved  enormously  since  his  first  appearance  ^ production  of  Mr.  Holbrooke’s  music-drama  it  is 
here.  Mr.  Lafont’s  personation  of  Don  Quixote  will  long  be  reasoBable  to  suppose  that  if  any  responsible  body  submitted 
remembered,  as  will  the  versatility  and  fine  singing  of  Mr.  ^ a scheme  on  business  lines  for  the  performance  of 
Vilmost  Beck.  Among  performances  pleasantly  remembered  0peras  fn  English  he  would  entertain  the  proposal.  The  real 
are  Mr.  Frank  Pollock’s  graceful  embodiment  of  Hoffmann,  qaest;on  “ Will  the  promoters  of  national  opera  guarantee 
Mr.  Jose  Dance’s  Sancho  in  “ Don  Quixote.”  and  the  lrigaro  g sufficient  number  of  seats  to  justify  two  or  three  perform - 
of  Mr.  Figarella.  In  acknowledgment  of  what  has  been  aQCes  ^ English  a week  at  theatre  prices,  it  being  understood 
accomplished  mention  must  certainly  he  made  of  the  excellent  orJy  artists  who  can  pronounce  their  words  as  clearly  as 
orchestral  playing,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Merola  and  -n  mnsjcal  comedy  are  to  be  engaged  ? This  last  proviso  is  of 

Mr.  Ernaldy,  the  admirable  singing  of  the  chorus,  the  pic-  ^ utmost  importance,  for  it  is  plain  that  if  the  words  are 

turesqueness  of  the  scenery,  and  the  completeness  of  the  distinctly  heard  the  opera  might  just  as  well  be  sung  in 
ensemble.  Italian  or  in  Hebrew.  There  are,  of  course,  many  things  to 

♦ * * be  considered,  but  there  is  certainly  now  an  opportunity  to 

I specially  mention  all  these  details,  because,  having  materially  help  forward  the  establishment  of  British  opera, 
regard  to  probable  future  schemes,  it  is  profitable  to  remember 
the  comprehensiveness  of  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  endeavours. 


Of  course  he  would  probably  be  the  first  to  admit  that  I U may  interest  some^fereaderstoknow  that  during  the 
course  ne  |n„iish  chorus  and  orchestra  he  has  Hummer  season  at  Die  London  Opera,  House,  concluded  last 


beyond  engaging  an  — 0- 
done  practically  nothing  for  British  art  and  British  artists, 
but  he  has  presented  operas  of  various  foreign  schools  effec- 
tively, if  not  equal  in  ensemble  to  the  mounting  at  Covent 
Garden.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  of  little  consequence  what 
operas  he  played,  because  it  has  been  clearly  and  repeatedly 
demonstrated  since  the  time  of  Handel  that  there  is  no  room 
in  London  for  two  foreign  opera  houses.  In  former  times 
there  was  a fighting  chance  for  each,  but  anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  inner  working  of  the  operatic  world  well 
knows  that  the  Royal  Opera  Syndicate  at  Covent  Garden  is 
practically  impregnable.  It  has  the  performing  rights  of 
the  most  popular  operas,  the  greatest  artists,  the  support  of 
the  aristocracy,  a prestige  that  has  great  attraction  for  the 
general  public,  and  a high  standard  of  performances  that  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  world.  Moreover,  it  is 
run  on  business  lines  that  make  it  more  than  self-supporting 
without  any  Government  subsidy, 

* * * 


Unconventional  Rendering  of 
“Pagliacci”  at  Coyent  Garden. 

There  is  always  room  for  individuality  in 
the  portrayal  of  even  the  most  familiar 
operatic  roles.  We  had  proof  of  this  last 
night  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  performance 
of  “ Pagliacci,”  in  which  M.  Dinh  Gilly 
appeared  for  the  first  time  here  as  Tonio. 

His  treatment  of  the  part  was  on  very 
unconventional  lines,  dramatically.  His 

“ make-up  ” was  startingly  original.  For 

the  prologue  the  audience  were  astonished 
to  see  a figure  clad  in  a sort  of  navvy  attire, 
come  before  the  curtain.  M.  Gilly  had 
dressed  himself  in  a dirty,  old,  baggy  pair 
of  trousers,  and  an  even  worse  coat,  and, 
with  hands  in  pocket  proceeded  to  give  a 
very  fine  rendering  of  the  familiar  aria.  His 
costume  in  the  second  act  was  equally  fan- 
tastic, reminding  one  rather  of  the  comic 
figure  of  a familiar  poster  on  the  street 
hoardings.  But  this  originality  of  costume, 
and  also  of  gesture  which  Gilly  provided, 
certainly  made  his  performance  a remark- 
ably individual  one  ; he  was  a very  human 
and  convincing  figure,  and  his  scenes  with 
Nedda  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  opera  he 
handled  with  great  dramatic  power  and 
sincerity.  His  singing  throughout  the 
evening,  too,  was  excellent  in  its  intensity 
and  emotional  effect. 

The  Canio  of  the  occasion  was  Signor 
Cellini,  whose  performance  was  an  adequate 
if  not  remarkable  one.  He  acted  well,  and 
sang  in  a finished  way;  but  his  voice  is 
lacking  in  brightness  and  power.  Mme. 
Donalda  again  did  well  as  Nedda,  and  the 
rest  of  the  cast  was  well  filled,  Signor 
Panizza  conducted  skilfully.  The  opera 
was  followed  by  two  ballets.  “ Narcisse,” 
which  was  given  first,  impresses  one  even 
more  at  a second  hearing.  It  is  un 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  original  am 
beautiful  things  the  Russian  company  ha: 
given  us.  M.  Tcherepnin’s  music  is  ex 
traordinarily  clever  and  suggestive 
especially  in  its  power  of  creating  atmo 
sphere  and  illustrating  the  dramatic  situa 
tion. 

THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET  AT  COVENT 
GARDEN. 


« 


Le 


night,  twelve  performances  were  given  of  “The  Tales  of  ~ , . , ,,  , 

Hoffmann” ; nine  of  “ Faust  eight  of  “ Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Tchaikovsky  s pantomime -ballet 
‘Don  Quixote,”  and  “ Les  Cloches  de  Corneville  ” ; six  of  des  Cvgnes  ” was  given  for  the  first  time 
_‘H  Trovatore  and  “ Bigoletto  ” ; three  of  “ Miguon,  ” j this  season  by  the  Russian  ballet  at  Covent 
“The  Barber  of  Seville,”  and  “ The  Children  of  Don  ” ;^two  Garden  last  night.  While  it  is  undoubtedly 
of  “ La  Favorita”  and  “William  Tell”;  and  one  of  La  j.rue  the  artificial  silence  imposed  by 

Traviata.”  this  artform  on  the  executant  renders  the 

* * * artistic  exposition  incomplete,  owing  to  the 

The  single  performance  of  “La  Traviata”  took  place  fundamental  inability  of  more  or  less 
on  Friday,  when  Miss  Victoria  Fer  impersonated  the  con-  Umbiguous  actions  to  adequately  assume  the 
sumptive  heroine.  Her  reading  of  the  part  was  essentially  explanatory  functions  of  words,  it  may  readil 
womanly  and  sympathetic,  and  these  attributes  distinguished 
her  singing,  which  was  always  artistic.  Mr.  Orville  Harrold, 
as  Alfredo,  again  showed  how  great  an  advance  he  has 
made  as  a vocalist  since  his  first  appearance  here  last 
autumn,  and  Mr.  Vilmos  Beck  gave  an  admirable  embodiment 
of  the  hero’s  father,  making  most  effective  use  of  his  fine 
The  other  characters  were  ably  sustained,  and  the 


voice.  .... 

Now,  having  regard  to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Covent  ensemble  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Merola  was  spirited,  if 
Garden — secured,  be  it  remembered,  by  years  of  sagacious  somewhat  wanting  in  finish. 


enough  be  admitted  that  within  its  limitsl 
the  action-ballet  affords  considerable  scope^j 
for  artistic  expression.  Its  fullest  effects, T 
however,  have  but  a superficial  relation  toH 
the  points  of  the  story.  The  latter  merely^ 
furnish  a sort  of  pretext  for  the  cult  ofl 
physical  action  per  se,  and  we  come  to  realise! 
that  stage-dancing  is  not  so  much  the  «'XJ 
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pression  of  applied  emotions  as  the  abstract 
art  of  corporeal  display — a sort  of  living 
sculpture,  where  the  beauties  of  the  human 
form  are  disclosed  in  an  exquisite  series  of 
fleeting  visions. 

It  is  in  exploiting  the  far-reaching  possi- 
bilities of  bodily  movement  that  the  Russian 
dancers  are  so  supreme,  and  it  is  hence  that 
their  work  derives  its  cachet  of  superb  dis- 
tinction. Last  night’s  performance  was  but 
another  link  in  the  long  chain  of  terpsi- 
chdrean  triumphs.  Tchaikov>skv’s  ballet  is 
by  no  means  a masterpiece  of  its  kind,  the 
music  in  the  second  act  frequently  lacking 
any  charm  of  appeal,  but  with  those  two 
great  artists,  Mme.  Tamar  Karsavina  and 
M.  Nijinsky  in  the  roles  of  “ I-a  Reine  de* 
Cygues  ” and  “ 1-e  Prince  ” these  deficiencies 
were  easily  overlooked.  “ Le  Spectre  de  la 
Rose  ” and  the  dances  from  “ Prince  Igor  ” 
completed  the  programme.  There  was  a 
iarge  audience,  the  King  and  Queen  oocupy- 


n Wednesday  they  will  appear  in  11  Le  Lac  ’ 

des  Cvgnes  ” and  “ Scheherazade,”  and  on 
Thursday,  the  last  night  of  the  season,  they 
w ill  dance  in  “ Le  Carnaval,”  “ Les  Sul- 
phides,” “Thamar,”  “ Le  Spectre  de  la 
Rose,”  and  “ Prince  Igor.” 


As  To  the  'res*  of  the  present  season’ 

record,  it  should  be  added  that  “ Aida  ’ d.d 
well  with  five  performances,  and  the  fine  en- 
semble provided  for  “ Gli  Lgonotti  ’ resulted] 
in  that  tiresome  work  lieing  given  on  fouri 
occasions.  “Carmen  ■ was  heard  three! 

times,  and  ” Barbiere  di  Siviglia,”  “ Manon] 

There  come,  to  an  end  this  week  the  longest]  l-escaut,”  and  “ Conchita  ” twice  each.  Ihe 
season  in  the  history  of  the  present  manage-l  two  cycles  of  the  “ Rhg  ’ and  “ Iristan  und 
ment  of  opera  at  Covent  Garden.  It  is  ex-  Isolde  ’ gave  the  season  a good  start.  wo, 
, , , , , operas  were  given  in  conjunction  with  the 

tended  just  into  the  month  of  Augus  by  BaU*>  Vv-olf_  Ferrari’s  “ Segreto  di 

reason  of  some  extra  performances  of  the  £Usanna  ” arK]  “ Pagliacci,”  the  number  of 
Russian  Ballet.  But  the  length  is  not  the:  representations  being  respectively  three  and 
only  feature  of  the  season.  Some  figures'  five, 


drawn  up  by  the  management  were  announced 
the  other  day  and  deserve  examination. 
Everything  going  as  announced  until 
Thursday  next,  the  programme  has  resulted 
in  there  having  been  given  no  fewer  than 
ninety-five  performances,  made  up  as  follows  : 
Opera,  70 ; opera  and  ballet,  8 ; ballet,  17  (in- 
cluding six  matinees).  Twenty-two  operas 
were  mounted  : Three  French,  five  German, 
and  the  rest  Italian.  Of  the  last-named  two 
were  novelties,  “ Giojelli  della  Madonna  ” and 
“ Cor.cbita.” 

* * 


N.  C.  G. 
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ing  the  Royal  box. 

The  Covent  Garden  Opera  season,  which  comes  to  an  end  . 

on  Thursday,  has  passed  with  a smoothness  that,  making  all  The  production  of  new  works  is,  of  course, 
allowance  for  good  fortune  and  propitious  circumstances,  always  attended  with  great  risk,  no  one  being 
attests  to  tho  excellent  artistic  and  business  arrangements  abb>  to  forecast  the  measure  of  public  support, 
of  the  Syndicate.  It  is  the  longest  season  that  has  been  given -pbat  Wolf-Ferrari’s  "Jewels  of  the  Madonna” 
under  the  present  management,  extending  from  April  20  to  bas  been  performed  six  times  is  certainly 
Aug.  1,  during  which  time  ninety-five  performances  will  have  very  satisfactory.  Although  the  work  has 
been  given,  made  up  as  follows  : Operas,  seventy  ; „ra'V€  fruits,  one  is  only  too  glad  if  the  current 

opera  and  ballet,  eight  ; ballet  alone,  eleven;  and  ~aa*A  tr»  • thr  more  this 

. ballet  matinees,  six.  From  this  it  will  be  ap-  repertory  can  be  added  to  the  more  tms 

I parent  that  dancing  has  made  a considerable  inroad  on  happens,  the  greater  chance  there  wil 

ooera  and  what  is  more  significant  is  that  whereas  the  ballet  the  shelving,  at  any  rate  for  a time,  of  such 
performances  have  always  been  well  attended,  some  of  the  hackneyed  works  as  I raviata  or  Kigo- 
ajpentic  performances  have  not  been  so  favoured,  letto. ” Of  course,  the  Russian  Ballet  per- 
Originally,  ballet  was  introduced  into  opera  as  an  attractive  formances  upset  calculations  in  some  respects, 
adjunct.  The  usurping  position  it  has  acquired  is  curiously  but,  even  so,  that  the  two  Verdi  operas  named 
concurrent  with  like  movements  in  other  branches  oi  art,  in  were  only  performed  on  three  and  four  occa- 
which  what  was  formerly  regarded  as  merely  a factor  has  ^j^ns  respective.lv  seems  to  show  that  the 

bec<  me  the  most  prominent  element,  what  is  technically  1T1orr  recent  works  are  beginning  to  impress 

known  as  atmosphere  being  a case  in  point.  It  is  probable,  tbemse|ves  upon  the  public  imagination.  “I-a 
however,  that  the  prominence  acquired  by  ballet  at  the  Opera  p$0heme  ” for  example,  with  seven  representa- 
is  only  a passing  phase  because  ballet  dancing,  even  when  ; at  the  head  of  the  list, 

associated  with  ingeniously-devised  stones,  is  far  more  limited 

in  its  scope  than  opera.  ’Otherwise  musicians  might  regard  »j« 

with  concern  the  conversion  of  Covent  Garden  into  a ballet 

house.  Moreover,  although  extremes  may  meet,  that  which  “ josc.a  ” and  “ Madama  Butterfly,”  with 
comes  from  the  head  has  more  staying  power  than  that  which  sjx  performances  each,  prove  the  popularity  of 
comes  from  the  feet.  . -7  &■’  { <X  1 n Puccini.  It  was  a pltv  that  “The  Girl  of  the] 

* / ‘ Golden  West  ” came  so  lat 

The  Covent  Garden 'season/may  be  said  to  have  been  as  tbe  three  performances  it  received  are  thus 

v no  real  measure  of  its  dr; 
There  is  one  surprise  in  the 


^ % ^7l  ^ Golden  West  ” came  'so  late  in  the  season  ;] 

? thw  , 

remarkable  for  its  omissions  as  for  its  commissions.  Gounod’s  -n  ap  probability  no  real  measure  of  its  draw- 
“ Faust  ” has  not  been  performed  ; neither  has  “ Cavalleria  ! _£wer  ;('l 

Rusticana.”  The  long  chain  of  Melba  appearances  has  been  rf.con]  tbat  “ Samson  et  Dalila  ” was  onlv 
broken,  and  Mme.  Tetrazzini  has  not  been  heard  so  fre-  ’ three  occasions,  and  one  wonders 

nuently.  Other  operas  of  the  repertory  not  performed  are  it  ginning  to  lose  its  hold. 

Boiio  s Mefistofele,  D Eilanger  s Tess,  Debussy  s I^ouise  ” with  four  performances,  may  be, 
“ Pelleas  and  Melisande,  Gounods  Romeo  ana  Juliet,  c..  vvpn  ^p! 

and  Massenet’s  “Thais”;  but  seven  performances  have  been  to  be  keeping  P ' , ‘ . r 

given  of  “La  Boheroe,”  six  of  “Madama  Butterfly,”  “La  serves.  There  is  no  other  modern  work  of] 

Tosca,”  and  “The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna”;  five  of  “Alda”  .i,- 

and  “Pagliacci”;  four  of  “Louise.”  “ Rigoletto,”  and  “The  the  kind  which  reveals  more  successfully  the 
Huguenots  ” ; three  of  “ Carmen,”  “ The  Girl  of  the  Golden  present-day  tendencies  of  opera  composition. 
West”  “The  Secret  of  Susanna,”  “Samson  and  Delilah,”  The  special  production  of  Lottos  Mehsto- 
and  “La  Traviata  ” ; two  of  “The  Barber  of  Seville,”  fele,”  which  had  been  contemplated,  it  was 
“ Manon  Lescaut,”  and  “ Conchita  ” ; two  cycles  of  “ The  found  impossible  to  give  ; it  is  to  be  hoped 
Ring  and  two  performances  of  “ Tristan.”  From  the  above  that  this  w ill  be  in  evidence  next  vear. 
it  will  be  seen  that  Puccini’s  operas  have  been  most  fre-  “ Pelleas  et  Mel  is? 
quentlv  mounted,  this  composer  having  been  represented  see  the  light  again 
twenty-four  times  out  of  the  seventy  nights  devoted  entirely 


Arjv 
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V,  - SINIGAulia. 

_ /// 

A novelty  in  last  night’s  Promenade  Con- 
cerTwaTprovided  by  Leone  Sinigaglia’s  Suite 
for  orchestra  (op.  36),  “ Piemonte,  whici 
then  received  its  first  performance  in  Eng- 
land. This  composer  is  already  known  by  his 
“ Rhapsodia  Piemontese  ” for  violin  and 
orchestra,  and  his  orchestral  “ Danze  Pie- 
montese,” the  folk-music  of  his  native  Pied- 
mont evidently  having  special  attractions  for 
him.  In  the  -present  instance  popular  airs 
have  been  taken  to  furnish  the  texts  for  four 
movements  comprising  an  Allegretto,  Allegro, 
l Adagio  non  troppo,  and  an  Allegro  con  brio. 

| The  first  of  these,  “Over  fields  and  woods, 
has  a .pastoral  character,  with  a free  employ- 
ment of  wood  wind,  and  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions are  respectively  “A  rustic  dance,  cha.- 
acterised  by  fresh  rhythms  and  animation,  a 
piece  descriptive  of  a peasant  pilgrimage  to  a 
shrine,  “ In  Montibus  Sanctis,”  w ith  the  em- 
ployment of  bells  to  accentuate  the  religious  | 
feeiing,  and  finally  a vivid  del  mention  of  the  | 
exuberance  of  a “ Picdmontesr  Carnival.’  j 
The  employment  of  folk-tunes  in  a suite  o , 
this  nature 'is  obviously  appropriate,  and 
those  selected  by  M.  Sinigaglia  serve  their 
purpose  well  enough,  even  though  they  will 
hardly  arouse  much  interest  in  the  native 
music  of  the  old  Italian  principality.  Indeed,: 
compared  with  the  splendid  tunes  in  Liszts 
second  Hungarian  Rhapsodic  in  I)  minor  and 
G wh:ch  the  Oueen’s  Hall  Orchestra  played, 
shortly  afterwards,  their  artistic  value  seems 
ather  incons!derable.  However,  the  first] 


Pelleas  et  Melisande,”  too,  one  hopes  will 


to  opera. 

* * * 

Of  the  two  new  works  produced,  Wolf-Ferrari’s  “ Jewels 
of  the  Madonna  ” and  Zandonai’s  “ Conchita,”  the  success  of 
the  former  is  shown  by  its  having  been  given  six  times  with 
increasing  public  interest.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
opera,  with  its  exuberant  music,  dramatic  contrasts,  and 
swiftly-moving  story,  will  become  a permanent  favourite  with 
the  London  public,  and  its  production  with  Mme.  Edvina, 
Mr.  Martinelli,  and  Mr.  Sammarco  in  the  principal  roles  will 
probably  form  the  most  memorable  feature  of  this  year. 

* * * 

Concerning  the  principal  artists,  the  success  of  Mr. 
Martinelli’s  debut  has  been  continued  ; the  baritone  quality 
of  the  lower  notes  of  his  voice,  his  skill  as  an  actor,  and  the 


Discussion  of  an  opera  repertory  is  always 
interesting,  if  only  because  it  is  impossible 


rath  - 

and  third  movements  have  been  quite  success- 
fully treated,  and  if  the  dance  and  carnival] 
scene  are  too  little  contrasted  in  character  and , 
seemed  lacking  at  times  in  spontaneity,  the 
effective  scoring  secured  their  favourable  re- 


Miss 


ception. 

The  vocalists  of  the  evening  were 
Mabel  Manson,  heard  in  Micaela’s  song  out 
of  “Carmen,”  and  Mr.  Ivor  Foster,  who 
sang  some  popular  ballads. 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 


to  satisfy  every  one.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  doubted  that  this  year  the  Grand  Opera 
Syndicate  have  done  extremely  well.  One 
mat  regret  that  “ Otello  ” did  not  find  a place 
in  the  scheme,  but  the  dropping  out  of 

“ Lucia  ” or  “ La  Sonnambula  ” was  cer-  ». 

tainly  a relief.  Mozart,  alas ! is  badly  treated  | 

for  some  reason  or  another,  and  one  could  p^|JL  JUON’S  TRIPLE  CONCERTO 
wish  on  another  occasion  for  a big  effort  to  . » , . 

be  made  to  restore  “ Figaro  ” and  “ Don  , ** 

Giovanni  ” to  the  scheme.  It  is  probably  a ; ^ 

manliness  of  his  style  have  won  him  thT  L“teem  o’f“(£vent  question  of  the  cast  for  it  is  not  every  singer  M.  Paul  Juon,  the  Russian  co^Pos"  and 
Garden  audiences,  ’in  common  with  most  young  singers,  he  who  is  equally  good  m the  classical  and  the  teacher  of  composition  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
is  inclined  to  trust  to  energy  of  production  instead  of  securing  modern  s*\  le  of  dramatic  \ ocxuisntion.  **  ischule,  was  represented  at  the  Promenade 

the  fullest  possible  resonance  of  his  head  notes;  but  experi-  special  Wagner  performamos  at  t e I Concert  in  the  Oueen’s  Hall  last  night,  when; 

ence  will  teach  him  the  best  way  in  this  matter,  and  hia  future  ning  of  the  season,  of  course,  satisfied  Triole  Concerto  in  D minor  (op.  45),  for 

would  seem  to  be  assured.  The  vocal  progress  shown  by  patrons  of  German  opera  in  large  measure,  his  \ riple  Concerto  »n  1 ™ w h 

Mr.  McCormack  this  season  has  been  remarkable,  and  his  from  a musical  point  of  view  it  is  this  section  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello,  uas  per- 
appearances  in  two  new  roles,  Count  Almaviva  in  “The  of  the  public  to  whom  Mozart  chiefly  appeals,  formed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
RarW  ,r  Roviiia  ” .Rot  . ,n  “Madama  but  one  kincies  that  every  one  would  be  Thc  w.or).  has  a]ready  given  in  several 

' 1 ' 11  * attracted  were  it  found  possible  to  arrange  c;t-!es  on  ty,e  Continent,  and  a symphony  of 

for  performances  of  the  highest  vocal  qualnv.  composer  was  heard  at  a Promenade 
•m*  Concert  in  1904. 

A concerto  for  three  solo  instruments  is 
However,  as  already  suggested,  the jm-  ap  art  form  that  needs  careful  treatment  if 
portant  thing  Co\ent  Garden  has  achi  .each  protagonist  is  to  receive  due  promin- 


Butterfly,’’  afford  good  cause  for  satisfaction.  Mr.  Sammarco’s 
versatility  has  be^n  specially  shown  by  his  realistic  embodi- 
ment of  Rafaels  in  “ The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna,”  and  Mr. 
Marcoux  has  decidedly  increased  his  reputation  among  us 
by  his  _fine  impersonation  of  Scarpia  in  “ La  loses.”  Mme. 
Destinn  has  practically  held  premier  place  as  prima  donna, 
and  pleasant  recollections  centre  round  Mines.  Lipkowska 
and  Agostinelli. 


THE  END  OF  THE  OPERA  SEASON 


The  opera  season  at  the  Royal  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  will  finish  on  Thursday  next, 
and  the  last  four  performances  will  be  as 
follows:  This  evening  “ Aida  ” will  be  per- 
formed, with  Mile.  Destinn  in  the  title-role, 
and  Mile.  Bourgeois  as  Amneris,  Signor  Mar- 
coux as  Ramfis,  M.  Dinh  Gillv  as  Amonasro, 
and  Mr.  Paul  Franz  as  Radames,  for  the  first 
time  this  season.  2-  . Sf'/Z.  ( 

The  Russian  Ballet  will  appear  to-morrow 
in  “ Le  Pavilion  d’Armide,”  “ Le  Spectre  de 
la  Rose,”  and  “ I-’Oiseau  de  Feu,”  with 
Mme.  Karsavina  and  M.  Nijinsky  in  the  prin- 
cipal parts. 


recent  years  is  the  firm  establishment  of  ence  in  the° scheme  without  the  whole  struc- 
severa!  modern  works.  They  are  not  on  \ ture  becoming  disproportionate,  and  on  this 
be  welcomed  m themselves  and  on  account  ot  at  ,east  M Juon  has  been  successful 

vanen , but  from  the  fact  tha,  it  is  enough.  Both  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violon- 

that  in  the  long  run  it  is  worth  while  invertj  ^ ^ lx^,.  accorded  full  recognition  of 
,ng  money  in  new  productions.  This  is  .really  ^ ri  hts_  The  skHful  manner’ in  which 
the  soundest  way  of  keeping  an  operat  e en4  £ either  alone 

terprise  on  its  feet : the  Syndicate  indeed  need)  ^ - c(ml!)ination  indic^es  considerable 
not  fear  or  the  future  so  long  as  such  4 iw  abilitv.  ^ composer  is  less 

policy  is  followed  consistenth-.  , jj  convincing,  however,  from  the  standpoint  of 

mav  be-  reasonabiv  expected  that  there  ie-  & . 1 ( r 

„ oriri  harmonv  and  rhvthm.  loo  frequently  his 

suits  a slow  process  of  public  education  ana  - * . M 

t,  • . . t*  „f*  „ ,.t  part  progressions  sound  merelv  uncouth  ex- 
improvement in  the  all-important  direction  or  r r b . . . . , - 

f 'vu  * ; ia  penments,  lacking  in  all  sensuous  charm, 

the  growth  of  musical  curiositv.  I hat  is  to  . , ... 

sav,  the  great  failing  of  the  I-o’ndon  public  is  wb«le  a heavy,  st, bed  bass  moves  tut  un- 
indifference to  new  works.  Although  such  a firmly  str.des  along  ostensible  pom  s of  con- 
point.  of  view  has  much  about  it,  one  can]  tact  in  the  harmonic  chains.  Rhythmically, 
understand  it  imolies  a lack  of  imagination  there  is  too  little  sense  of  contrast  shown, 
and  mental  laziness  which  is  bad  for  the  pro,  one  of  the  n suits  being  that  the  cantilenas 
gress  of  the  art.  seem  to  get  entangled  in  their  own  involu- 


Hons,  and  go  rambling  on,  appnrentrv"  rirrrn 
flip  measuring-tape  of  the  composer  told  him 
■ it  was  time  to  stop. 

In  consequence  of  this,  neither  the  open- 
ling  “Allegro  moderato,”  with  its  wearying 
initial  ton ic  pedal  and  emotional  vagueness, 
nor  the  succeeding  “ Lento  ” held  the 
imagination.  The  last  movement,  an 
“ Allegro  non  troppo,”  had  the  advantage 
of  animated  main-subject,  but  failed  to  re- 
assure the  flagging  interest  of  the  hearer. 
Miss  Auriol  Jones  on  the  pianoforte.  Miss 
Marjorie  Hayward  on  the  violin,  and  Miss 
May  Muivle  on  the  violoncello  acquitted 
themselves  of  the  solo  parts  with  zeal. 

Another  novelty  was  the  performance  of 
three  eighteenth-century  pieces  by  J.  H. 
Fiocco,  taken  from  his  “ Pieces  de  Clave- 
cin,” and  arranged  for  orchestra  by  Mr. 
Norman  O’Neill.  “ L’Anglaise,”  “ Menu- 
etto,”  and  “ La  Fringante  ” are  all  fresh 
and  engaging  little  trifles,  but  it  is  not  quite 
I clear  why  they  should  have  been  presented 
in  a modern  garb.  Brahms’s  Third  Sym- 
phony in  F also  figured  in  the  scheme. 


t peine  of  a livclv  nature  on  the  solo  viola 
ilrathcr  inferior  in  quality.  ; 

On  the  whole,  then,  an  attractive  and  inte- 
and  one  with  less  sug- 
5fl<  than  is  generally  to 
be  found  in  novelties.  1 he  fourth  Pianoforte 
Concerto  of  Saint-Saens  was  also  played  by 
Miss  Winifred  Christie  in  excellent  style. 
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-r£t. 


resting  composition, 
(gestion  of  routine  w 




A MUSICAL 


/ *1 


BACKWASH. 


'/'L 


Beethoven 
Brahms 
Bach 


As  every  one  knows,  Monday  night  at  the 
Promenade  Concerts  is  always  devoted  to 
‘Wagner,  while  on  Fridays  a Beethoven 
symphony  is  played,  and  the  rest  of  the  pro. 
gramme  is  largely  drawn  from  the  works 
of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Brahms. 
There  is  always  a very  large  audience  on 
Friday  ; and  it  wall  be  of  interest  to  give  to- 
morrow’ ’s  programme  here.  It  is  to  be  as 
follows  : — 

PART  I. 

Overture  Prometheus 

Songs  f (a)  Feldeinsamkeit 

with  j (A)  An  die  Nachtigall 
Orchestra  ( ( c ) Vergebliches  Standehen 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1,  in  F 

Obbligato  Horns  - Messrs.  A.  E.  BRAIN,  Jr.,  and 
O.  BORSDORF. 

Concerto  in  D for  Violin  and  Orchestra  Beethoven 
Recit.  &Aria  “He^r  me,  ye  winds  and  waves” 

( Julius  Caesar  and  Scipio)  Handel 
Symphony  No^,  in  C Beethoven 

PART  II. 

_ f ‘‘The  Land  of  the  Mountain  ] n 

Overture  j and  the  Flood”  ] MacCunn 

March  Pompand  Cireumslance  (No.  1,  in  D)  Elgar 

The  second  part  will  also  include  two 
songs,  and  Miss  Muriel  Ashe  and  Mr. 
Charles  Tree  will  be  the  vocalists,  the  former 
making  her  first  appearance  at  these 
..concerts. 
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Francois  C.  T.  Dubois,  the  director  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  in  succession  to 

Ambroise  Thomas,  was  represented  at 

the  Promenade  Concert  in  the  (Jueen’s  Hall 
on  Saturday  evening.  Ills  “ Fantaisie 
Triomphale  ” for  organ  and  orchestra  was 
then  given  for  the  first  time  in  England,  the 
solo  part  being  played  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Kiddle. 

There  are  some  artists  who  lead  busy, 
productive  lives,  entirely  untouched  by  the 
influences  of  their  time,  and  for  this  two 
reasons  may  be  assigned.  Either  they  have 
a subtler  aesthetic  sense  than  their  fellows 
telling  them  that  the  influences  arc  wrong, 
j or  else  their  mental  powers  are  so  imper- 
fectly developed  that  they  are  literally  in- 
capable of  taking  in,  much  less  testing,  the 
manifestations  of  those  influences.  These 
last  seem  to  live  peacefully  in  some  quiet 
musical  backwash  unaffected  by  the  strong 
current  that  is  making  for  the  sea.  There 
the  water  reflects  the  sleepy  village  nestling 
on  its  banks,  where  the  interest  in  the  crops 
and  the  weather  culminates  in  the  harvest 
festival,  and  the  new  clothes  for  Whitsun- 
tide are  the  real  advent  of  spring. 

Brahms  is  an  instance  of  the  former  class. 
The  storms  of  the  “ Zukunftsmusik  ” raged 
high,  with  the  magnificent  Liszt,  the  cyno- 
sure of  all  Europe,  soaring  on  their  crest, 
but  he  quietly  defied  their  power  to  over- 
whelm him.  Not  one  note  did  he  write,  that 
might  be  construed  into  a recantation  of 
faith,  not  for  an  instant  did  he  play  with  the 
heresies  of  programme-music. 

We  fancy  M.  Dubois  comes  into  the  second 
class.  There  is  something  peculiarly  artless 
about  his  “ Triumph,”  with  its  pious  hymn- 
tune  on  the  vox  humana,  and  its  exultant 
j trumpets  and  peals  of  church  bells,  for  an 
1 imposing  and  overwhelming  close.  It  is  all 
so  earnest  and  sincere,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  superfluous.  Yet  it  was  rapturously  re- 
ceived. Art  is  indeed  a mixture  of  strange 
.contrasts.  For  some,  the  quiet  backwash 
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FAIRY  TALES  ON  THE 
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MOZART’S  G MINOR  SYMPHONY. 

There  was  such  an  abundance  of  good  things  last 
[night  at  Queen’s  Hall  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 


Con 
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ance  of  Mozart  s Symphony  was  curious  in  one 
respect.  It  came  at  the  end  of  the  programme,  and 
as  the  hour  was  late  it  was  done  in  the  record  time 
of  181  minutes  ; and  though  this  was  certainly  never 
intended  by  the  composcr.it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  music  docs  not  gain  as  much  as  it  loses  by  this 
precocious  gifts,  js  undoubredlv^011  °t  "IS  Tho,s!ow  movement  certainly  can  bear  a good  swing- 
most  prondsino-  of  " P™  °f  the  mg  tempo,  but.  the  Finale  perhaps  not  so  well.  It  is  an 

reallv  has  musicians.  He  “S  thing  to  hear  double  basses  play  scales 

- something  original  to  sav,  and  1 the  pace  of  first  violins,  but  the  wind  instruments 

sound  insignificant  if  they  are  hustled.  It  might 
have  been  worth,  wliilc  considering  if  a better  balance 
could  not  have  "been  got  by  halving  the  strings  ; 
but  then  we  should  not  have  had  their  overpowering 
effect  in  the  minuet.  G\  , 

The  audience  would  hav^applan3ed  as 'they' did 
a week  or  so  agp  for  Brahms’s  Symphony,  only  Sir 
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Stmcl-  ^ r ' •'"“'“’“ft  or  wild  animation  is 

_ ented  with  irresponsible  quick  figures^,-, 
he  oboe  and  flute  and  quaint  alternation  s oj 
the  mediant  and  lowered  mediant  lendim 
note  and  lowered  leading  note,  na’is^d  siffi 
I dominant  and  sub-dominant,  as  well  as  rapid 
progressions  from  the  raised  supertonic  it 
1 e tcm.c  Owing  to  the  rhapsodical  nature 
° the  phrases  and  the  stationary  character 
of  the  basses  the  effect  is  sooner  that 
chromatic  auxiliary  notes  than  of  \nv 
lexot.c  scale,  and  no  doubt  the  composed  1 
Jaiming  at  a new  atmosphere  rather  than  •, 
|jv_  basis  of  musical  expression.  third 


support  of  ' weeK  or  so  a^o  fol-  Brahms  s i 
freiinr.nH,-  HRnry  Wood  ran  away  too  soon. 

The  other  items  were  Gluck’s  Overture  to  Alceste 
Mackenzie’s  to  Twelfth  Night,  Max  Bruch’s  Scottish 
Fantasia,  and  Strauss’s  Don  Juan.  The  Overture 
to  Twelfth  Night,  as  soon  as  it  gets  to  business,  is  full 
of  incident  and  merriment,  and  if  any  one  enjoys 
it  more  for  thinking  it  is  about  Malvolio  so  much 
the  better.  It  does  not  sound  difficult  music  to 
play,  and  it  was  played  very  neatly  and  pointedly 
Max  Bruch’s  Fantasia  gave  in  the  slow  movement 
a good  opportunity  to  Miss  Daisy  Kennedy  to  show 
a singing  tone.  She  asked  of  the  string  just  the 
amount  of  tone  it  would  bear,  and  so  made  very 
good  music.  The  last  movement  asked  of  her  more 
technique  than  she  at  present  possesses  ; much  of 
it  was  rough  and  not  well  in  tune.  But  in  spite  of 
this  she  is  a musician  as  well  as  a violin-player.  She 
was  Well  received. 

“ Salce  ” from  Verdi’s  Otdlo  was  sung  with  power 
both  m what  she  did  and  what  she  left  undone  bv 
Miss  Martha  Briiggemann.  She  tore  no  passion  to 
tasters,  and  there  were  no  mannerisms  or  exaggera 
tions.  Her  singing  was  beautifully  in  tune,  and  the 
voice  an  attractive  one  ; it  riveted  the  attention  in  a 
way  that  it  had  not  done  a few  nights  a<m  and  this 
seemed  not  to  be  due  only  to  the  greater  interest  of 
the  song. 
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Much  interest  attached  to  last  night’s 
Queen's  Hall  concert,  when  Sir  Henry  J. 
Wood  presented  Maurice  Ravel’s  new  Suite 
for  Orchestra,  “ Mother  Goose  ” (Ma  M&re 
1 Oye),  for  the  first  time  to  a Promenade 
audience.  The  idea  of  taking  five  children’s 
fairy-tales  as  subjects  for  a connected  series 
of  music-pictures  appeals  to  the  imagination, 
and  the  delicate  qualities  of  the  French  com- 
poser’s work,  as  evidenced  in  his  ‘‘  Pavane 
(pour  une  Infante  ddfunte),”  which  was  pro- 
duced with  such  success  at  the  Promenades 
last  year,  would  seem  to  make  him  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  undertaking. 

M.  Ravel,  however,  is  nothing  if  not 
modern,  and  the  elaborate  manner  in  which 
he  has  gone  to  work  reminds  one  of  the 
J quack’s  room  in  Hogarth’s  “ Marriage  & la 
Mode,”  with  the  extremely  complicated  and 
I imposing  apparatus  for  drawing  a cork  in 
[ one  corner  and  a stuffed  crocodile  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  in  another.  Here  are,  in- 
deed, objects  of  science  and  mystery  to  till 
the  mind  of  the  visitor  with  reverential  awe, 
and  convince  him  that  lie  really  is  in  the 
shrine  of  genius.  No  doubt  the  cork-ejector  is 
an  exceedingly  ingenious  invention,  and  the 
stuffed  crocodile  really  is  a crocodile,  but  the 
inquiring  mind  that  penetrates  beneath  the 
surface  of  things  is  bound  to  ask  itself  the 
question  whether  these  objects  stand  in  any 
true  relation  to  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  in 
candour  this  cannot  be  asserted.  Even  the 
celesta,  keyed  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  gong, 
and  cymbals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  piccolo 
and  double  bassoon,  cannot  save  the  situa- 
tion. 

There  is  more  true  music  in  Schumann’s 
“ Happy  Peasant,”  let  alone  the  rest  of  his 
“Children’s  Album,”  than  in  the  whole  of 
this  suite.  It  is  not  that  the  former  is  simple 
and  designed  for  children,  whereas  the  latter 
is  complicated  and  intended  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  grown-ups.  It  is  that  the  one  is 
sound,  the  other  decadent.  The  absence  of 
true  rhythm,  the  complete  insensibility  to 
structural  balance  and  proportion  of  themes 
and  figures  are  features  that  can  only  point 
to  the  very  negation  of  form.  The  musical 
value  of  the  “ Pavan  for  a dead  Infanta  ” 
has  unfortunately  not  been  attained  in  any 
movement  of  the’suite. 
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By  no  means  the  easiest  role  in  composi- 
tion is  that  of  the  musical  humorist.  Too 
often  when  creative  artists  attempt  some- 
thing in  this  branch  of  expression  they  onlv 
achieve  results  that  either  bore  or  irritate 
their  hearers.  It  is  .not  enough  to  be  merely 
I grotesque  or  ungainly  in  the  figures  em- 
I ployed,  or  to  rely  too  much  on  peculiarities 
j of  tonetoolour,  such  as  those  of  bassoons  and 
double-basses.  Seeing  that  malice  and  ill- 
natured  mockery  underlie  this  great  human 
'emotion,  the  composer,  to  be  successful, 
must  Contrive  to  convey  a sense  of  fatuous 
silliness  in  the  sounds. 

In  what  variety  of  ways  this  may  be  at- 
tained is  a wide  subject  that  still’  awaits 
detailed  investigation,  but  one  happy  ex- 
ample at  least  is  furnished  by  iSir  Alexander 
Mackenzie’s  Overture  “ Twelfth  Night” 
!(Op.  40)  that  was  for  the  first  time  included 
in  a Promenade  (programme,  at  the  Queen’s 
Hall  last  evemftg.  ThiS  bright  . and  Len,- 
ftertaining  composition  vypa.  originally  pep- 
iformedfat  a Richter  copcert'.as  long  ago  as 
1887,  and  its  revival  this  season  needs  no 
[justification. 

It  is  true  the  main  themes  would  have 
'borne  a greater  amount  of  characteristic 
expression,  but  the  vivacious  flow  of  the 
w’obk  is  skilfully  conceived  and  carried  out, 
Its  general  character  being  that  in  which,  for 
instance,  Mendelssohn  and  Nicolai  so  ex- 
celled ; also  when  dealing  with  Shakspearean 
[humour.  During  its  animated  progress  a 
series  of  isolated  notes  is  sounded  on  rising 
degrees  of  the  scale  that  at  once  strike  the 
attention,  and  soon  come  to  be  awaited  with 
delight.  These  monotonous  ejaculations 
sound  ineffably  foo’ish,  like  the  sententious 
monosyllables  of  Sir  Oracle  himself.  What- 
ever the  programme-significance  of  this 
happy  inspiration,  its  hilarious  purport  was 
quite  unmis^ukable,  and  filled  the  hearer 
with  rare  good  humour. 
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were  as  much  in  place  for  Bach’s  polyphony  as  they 
were  out  of  place  for  Mozart’s  delicate  ^jptrasts  of’ 


last  week. 
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A BOY  COMPOSER 

■ Erich  \Y.  Korngold,  the  precocious  young 
son  of  Julius  Korngold,  the  musical  critic  of 
the  Vienna  “ Neue  Freie  Presse,”  was  re- 
presented at  the  Promenade  Concert  in  the 
Queen’s  Hall  last  night  by  two  small  ex- 
cerpts from  his  pantomime  “The  Snow 
. Man,’’  which  were  then  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  London. 

It  is  certainly  a remarkable  thing  that  a 
I boy  of  eleven  should  have  a two-act  action- 

• j ballet,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  wordless 
L music-drama,  produced  at  the  Vienna  Opera 

. House,  but  if  the  rest  of  the-  music  is  up  to 
the  same  level  as  the  “ Prelude  ” and 
“ Serenade  ” heard  yesterday  evening  it  is 
! really  not  to  be  wondered  at.  We  may  per- 
1 haps  suspect  that  some  assistance  was  forth- 
coming in  preparing  the  orchestral  score, 

0 which  includes  bass-drum,  side-drum,  cym- 
aj  bals,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  and  harp,  and  is 
a!  not  without  a Straussian  touch  even,  for  all 
*»  its  modest  extent.  However,  be  that  as  it 
® may,  the  musical  ideas  are  full  of  charm  and 
? lyrical  flow,  and  in  this  respect  the  composi- 
¥ tion  is  much  superior  to  the  young  artist's 
?!  pianoforte  pieces  (“  Miirchenbilder,  ” Op.  3), 
, “ Ball  at  the  Fairy  King’s,”  etc.,  which  were 
; played  in  London  a little  time  ago  and 
5 seemed  chiefly  noticeable  for  a mannerism  of 
x extreme  harmonic  combinations.  Structur- 

* ally,  indeed,  the  two  extracts  from  “ The 

1 Snow  Man  ” show  all  the  narrow  range  of  the 
< young  undeveloped  mind,  but  no  doubt  thev 
t are  quite  adequate  for  the  simple  and  attrac- 
] tive  little  story  that  they  have  to  illustrate. 

H One  would  certainly  like  to  see  the  work 
'!  on  the  stage,  with  the  quaint  picture  of  the 
1 snow  men  erected  by  the  street  boys  in  the 
j market  square  of  the  little  German  town,  the 
, gingerbread  stalls  lighting  up  in  the  Christ- 
] mas  twilight,  and  the  poor  fiddler,  Pierrot, 
, coming  to  serenade  Columbine.  But  this  is 
, just  where  London  is  handicapped  for  want 
of  a permanent  endowed  opera-house  to  keep 
us  in  touch  with  all  such  interesting  things. 
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wliera  exactly  bo  is  to  be  placed  among  the1 
greater  creative  artists  of  our  oven  day.  At  the  age  or 
11  young  Korngold  wrote  a pantomime  called  “ The 
Snowman.”  "The  " Prelude  ” and  “Serenade”  from 
this  wore  played  last  night  under  Sir  Henry  Wood’s 
direction,  and  proved  to  be  quite  astonishingly  clever 
and  interesting,  and,  if  upon  the  merit  of  these  slight 
things  alone,  one  must  approach  this  young  artist’s 
work  in  a serious  spirit.  The  orchestration,  indeed,  is 


nered.  Is  this  the  boy’s  own  work  at  11  years  of 
age?  One  beautiful  theme  in  the  first  movement 
might  have  been  imagined  ^1, harmonised  by  Cesar 
Franck.  ‘ 


jd  amd. harmonised  by 

■uO' 

icfrt  were  Miss  Ada  I 


Mr.  Korbav’s  ‘^lunririaiT  O vert’tire'”’  was  all  too 
short ; before  one  had  settled  down  to  the  music 

it  had  gone.  So  many  people  have  written  in  a 

manner  more  Hungarian  than  the  Hungarians  that 
the  utterances  of  a native  are  a little  discounted. 

We  were  led  to  expect  Gipsy  scales  and  rhythms, 
and  got  the  merest  hint  of  them.  Perhaps  a little  so  ver.v  good  that  one  may  be  forgiven  for  wonder  in; 
more  could  have  been  made  of  what  there  was  of  ^ t,lc  boy  really  scored  the  things  himself.  Modern  it 

them  ; they  need  more  reckless  dash  than  English  ’ to  the  last  detail.  The  “colour,”  even,  is  man 

players  are,  as  a rule,  capable  of.  The  composer 
was  present  and  acknowledged  hearty  applause. 

In  Tchaikovsky’s  Fifth  Symphony  there  were 
many  stirring  passages.  It  was  the  evening  of  the  ,.  v . . „ - 

strings,  who  gave  us  some  magnificent  passages  of  s°l°*sts  at  this  concert  were  Miss  Ada  Forrest 

broad  full  tone.  The  work  of  the  first  horn  and  first  '"**  M" 
bassoon,  too,  was  splendid  ; the  former  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  the  latter  in  the  Valse,  gave  a per- 
formance which  it  would  he  difficult  to  better.  The 
trumpets,  after  playing  most  of  their  pianissimo 
passages  mezzopiano,  and  their  piano  passages  mezzo- 
forte,  gave  a thoroughly  satisfactory  performance  of 
the  final  appearance  of  the  theme,  fortissimo. 
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0 SAXON  AND  CELT. 

Last  evening  at  Queen’s  Hall  began  with  an  im- 
pressive performance  of  Chopin’s  Funeral  March  out 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  “ General  ” Booth. 

The  Overture  to  Mignon  followed,  and  the 
“ Dream  Pantomime  ” from  Hansel  and  Grelel,  the 
warmth  and  glow  of  which  always  seem  a most  perfect 
setting  to  a melody  which  more  than  most  depicts 
the  situation  to  which  it  is  assigned.  From  the  assured 
touch  of  Humperdinck  to  the  tentative  effort  of 
Erich  Korngold  was  a great  drop.  Assuming  that 
this  is  to  be  discussed  seriously,  the  short  work  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts— a prelude  containing 
passages  of  modern  harmony  used  without  any  reaj 
feeling  of  their  driving  power,  raising  issues  that: 
lead  nowhere,  and  using  words  of  which  the  meaning 
is  not  understood  ; and  a melody  which  is  of  plaintive 
appeal  and  with  a little  more  structural  development 
would  make  an  excellent  effect',  but  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  accepted  diatonic  harmonics  which 
say  very  little.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  boy’s 
future  his  elders  will  send  him  into  retreat  for  soma 
years,  as  Johannes  Brahms  was  content  to  remain, . 
and  let  him  ripen  slowly.  It  is  a pity  to  waste  such 
good  material  by  tapping  the  tree  before  it  has  coma 
to  maturity. 

It  can  hardly  have  been  by  accident  that  Walfora 
Davies’s  “ Solemn  Melody  ” for  organ  and  strings; 
and  Stanford’s  first  Irish  Symphony  were  placed  next 
r to  each  other  on  the  programme.  The  two  are  nob 
comparable  as  works,  being  on  an  entirely  different 
scale.  But  by  a curious  chance  the  thematic  material 
of  the  two  is  very  much  alike.  Both  melodies  are  in 
time  : both  rise  by  a succession,  not  equally 


and  Mr.  Ceredig  Walters,  and  the  programme  in- 
cluded the  Funeral  March  of  Chopin,  played  in 
memory  of  the  lata  G&noraJ 

MUSICAL  SENSATION 

l/ 

FUTURIST’S  WORK  HISSED 
AT  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

LIVELY  CRITICISMS. 


ERICH  KORNGOLD— ENTR’ACTE. 

Last  night's  programme  included  the  Overture  to 
A Midsummer  Night's  Dream , the  Cause  Noisette 

Suite,  Sibelius’s  “ Finlandia,"  an  Elegy  for  Organ  and  common  H comes 

Strings  by  A.  M.  Halo,  and  an  Entr’acte  from  Dcr  elaborate,  of  climaxes  ; in  both  th ^ 

Schneemann , a pantomime,  by  Erich  Korngold.  with  the  same  melodic  interval,  though  d.fferen^ 

The  last  of  these  was  a simple  and  graceful  valse,  parts  of  the  scale  and  mmnosers  felt 

about  the  size  that  would  go  comfortably  into  a are  thoroughly  no  1 r‘  fn<  , , ■ . 

“ keepsake,”  with  a ripple  of  gentle  sentiment  which  them  to  he  so,  though  that  of  the  RhaPs°^  ^ 

La~ i tinrl  hoart..  In  contrast  turaUy  far  the  finer  of  the  two  for  reasons  which  are 

detailed  in  Parry’s  “ Art  of  Music.”  In  the  “ Solemn 
Melody  ” there  is  a reticence,  an  under-statement,  a 
rejection  of  mere  ornament— as  if  the  melody  must 
speak  for  itself,  as  indeed  it  docs,  and  as  though  any 
aid  on  the  composer’s  part,  beyond  the  most  dignified 
utterance  he  could  give  it,  would  reaUy  belittle  it. 
In  the  Rhapsody  thks  magnificent  melody  is  first  o 
all  given  a background  to  stand  out  against 
The  introductory  matter  is  the  quintessence  of  all 
the  good  Irish  tales  one  has  ever  read,  including  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw's  play.  Behind  these  there  is  that 
insistent  irony  (in  the  drum  figure  perhaps)  of  Irish 
life.  And  Last,  the  point  of  the  climaxes  is  taken 
in  hand,  husbanded,  played  with,  in  earnest  and  in 
fun,  till  there  is  nothing  for  it  at  last  but  to  givo 
us  the  melody  we  have  been  dying  to  hear  all  tha 
time.  Both  works  were  splendidly  played,  and 
gained  enormously  by  their  juxtaposition.  The  rule 
about  encores  was  broken  for  the  first  of  them. 

Besides  these  we  had  Saint-Saens’s  Suite  Alg  - 
rienne,”  for  the  last  movement,  of  which  the  Orchestra 
resolved  themselves  into  a military  band  and  played 
with  a rhythm  that  it  warmed  the  heart  to  hear, 
and  Liszt’s  “ Les  Preludes,’,  for  three-quarters  of  tha 
way  through  quite  unlike  Liszt,  and  for  the  last 
more  like  him  than  ever. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  now  and  then  in  a life- 
time our  most  cherished,  most  carefully  built-up 
notions  about  musical  art  must  receive  a rude  shock. 

We  believed  that  only  those  who  had  reached  years 
of  discretion  could,  for  example,  possibly  play  the 
“ Chaconne  ” of  Bach  decently  well ; and  then  young 
Mischa  Elman  came  along,  playing  it  divinely  in  his 
’teens  and  made  us  readjust  our  bearings  on  the 
subject  of  prodigies.  There  were  a few  other  cases 


suggested  faded  flowers  and  kind  hearts.  In  contrast 
l!  with  the  Serenade  which  was  heard  the  other  night, 

i when  the  matter  and  the  words  did  not  seem  well 
V assorted,  here  a simple  thing  was  said  in  a simple  way 
I:  without  any  sort  of  pose.  In  particular  the  orchcstra- 
H tion  was  full  and  satisfactory,  and  a playful  series  of 
H false  cadences  gave  a character  to  the  valse,  that  most 
F|  difficult  of  all  rhythms  to  individualize. 

Mr.  Hale’s  Elegy  was  also  of  the  simplest  con- 
s'] struction,  so  simple  as  to  be  almost  bald  occasionally. 
*{  Although  very  little  was  attempted,  that  little  was 
t ] accomplished  ; he  said  the  thing  he  meant.  But  he 
Li  may  find  later  that  there  is  more  to  be  said,  and  that 
lilt  is  waste  of  time  to  assemble  a whole  orchestra 
I together  and  to  put  so  little  into  their  mouth. 

Four  songs  by  Elgar,  three  to  words  by  Gilbert 
'•  , Parker  and  one  now  performed  for  the  first  time 
If  with  orchestra,  were  also  sung  by  Miss  Gwladys 
tl  Roberts.  The  first  three  lacked  somehow  the  close 
J grip  and  nice  proportion  which  makes  a song  really 
I'm!  convincing ; they  seemed  rather  to  sprawl.  The 

ii  point  of  the  last  lay  in  the  accompaniment,  through 
H which  the  voice  pierced  occasionally  ; it  was  on  a 
If  larger  scale  than  the  others  and  developed  a fine 
■j  climax. 

The  Overture  and  the  Suite  were  both  beautifully  j 
■ played.  There  is  some  common  ground  on  which 
ft  these  two  composers  meet  in  their  never-failing  fund 
R of  contrapuntal  device  and  the  clearness  and  the  logic 
»,{  with  which  they  lay  out  their  thematic  material. 
K j And  this  is  apt  to  secure  a specially  good  performance, 
1,  because  all  the  performers  are  interested  in  turn. 

BACH,  AND  A NEW  OVERTURE. 

The  most  striking  performance  of  Wednesday 
evening  was  that  of  Bach’s  Double  Concerto  in  C 
major.  It  was  not  perfection ; but  it  was  very 
Miss  Esther  Kalisz  and  Miss  Dcrrothy  Davies 
played  to  each  other  for  each  other’s  delectation. 


good. 

playeu  — — . — — — , . 

and  incidentally  for  that  of  the  audience.  They  must  0f  this  kind,  of  course,  and  we  have  got  harden  , 
have  taken  a good  deal  of  trouble  to  get  the  clear  gu(.  jast  night  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  one  asked  oneselt 

— j *~n: — -i,.-n — -■ u;-u  ^ ■*—  can  or  arly  generation  since  Mozart,  point  to 

such  a case  as  that  cf  Erich  Korngold  ? 

Here  is  not  an  instance  of  a youth  precocious  and 
acrobatic  enough  to  perform  easily  what  his  seniors 
have  great  trouble  in  learning.  Here  is  a problem, 
not  of  muscle,  but  of  intellect  and  imagination.  Erich 
Korngold  is  not  a prodigy  in  the  sense  that  any  freak 
is  a prodigy-  ’Fie  really  amazing  thing  is  that  in  the 
domain  of  serious  musical  composition  he  should,  at 
the  age  of  15,  command  our  attention;  and  not 
merely  command  our  aU-mUon,  but  make  us  think 


and  telling  rhythm  with  which  the  whole  Concerto 
went,  and  in  particular  the  unanimous  rubaio  of  the 
slow  movement.  The  first  pianist  was  the  steadier 
of  the  two,  and  the  second  had  the  better  touch. 
[F  The  slow  movement  moves  in  phrases  of  one  bar, 
4 1 and  the  temptation  offered  by  this  of  a gushing 
crescendo  was  a trap  into  which  both  fell  to  some 
extent ; and  neither  of  them  put  any  phrasing  at 
all  into  the  fugal  theme  at  the  end.  But  in  other 
respects  their  playing  was  refined  and  thoroughly 
musical  ; and  the  arpeggio  lead  into  the  final  phrase 
was  well  carried  out.  The  two  exactly  similar  pianos 


Music  lovers  who  attended  the  Promenade 
Concert  at  Queen’s  Hall  last  night  enjoyed  a 
sensation. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  programme  mas 
“ five  orchestral  pieces  ” composed  by  Herr 
Arnold  Schonberg,  of  \ ienna,  who  is  a 
Futurist.  Some  of  the  audience  hissed — a 
most  unusual  proceeding. 

Appended  we  give  some  extracts  from  the 
criticisms  in  to-day’s  papers  : — 

THE  TIMES. 

An  essay  on  dissonance.  ...  It  was 
like  a poem  in  Tibetan  ; not  one  single  soul  in 
the  room  could  possibly  have  understood  it  at 
a first  hearing.  . . . 1 lie  listener  was  like 

a dweller  in  Flatland  straining  his  mind  to 
understand  the  ways  of  that  mysterious  occu- 
pant of  three  dimensions,  man.  As  far.  how- 
ever, as  it  was  possible  to  transcend  one’s 
limitations,  the  music  seemed  to  be  a study  in 
textures.  . . . At  the  conclusion  half  the 

audience  hissed.  That  seems  a too  decisive 
judgment,  for  after  all  they  may  turn  out  to  I 
be  w rong ; the  other  half  applauded  more 
vehemently  than  the  case  warranted,  for  it  I 
could  hardly  have  been  from  understanding. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 

There  is  much  mat  is  literally  shocking.  One 
felt,  however,  that  there  is  a lot  of  deliberate  j 
logic  in  these  pieces.  ...  It  is  music  well  put 
together;  form  and  contrast — two  big  things — , 
are  there,  “ ugliness  ” galore,  " beauty  ” 
starved  to  death,  sheer  technical  skill  unsur- 
passed. It  is  a “ human  document,”  bewilder- 
ing enough,  it  is  true,  but  human,  and  im- 
mensely personal  to  the  writer  himself. 

MORNING  POST. 

It  is  best  described  as  nature  music.  The  key 
to  the  understanding  of  this  "music”  is  an 
acquaintance  with  open-air  life,  preferably  in 
that  part  of  the  world  where  there’  are  large 
quantities  of  live  stock.  The  sounds  they  would 
add  to  those  of  nature  are  faithfully  reproduced. 
....  It  is  the  reproduction  of  the  sounds  of 
nature  in  their  crude.-t  form.  Modern  intellect 
it  is  generally  suppo>ed  has  advanced  beyond 
mere  elementary  noises ; Herr  Schonberg  has 
not. 

DAILY  MAIL. 

Herr  Schonberg  seems  to  start  where  Herr 
Richard  Strauss  ends.  The  bleating  sheep, 
bellowing  cattle,  and  cracking  whips  of  the 
sacrificial  procession  in  “ Klectra  ” are  celestial 
harmonies  when  compared  with  the  tortured, 
vet  infinitely  subtle,  discords  of  these  orchestral 
pieces. 

The  Futurist  music  was  received  with  de- 
corously suppressed  laughter.  A feeble  at- 
tempt at  applause  gave  rise  to  emphatic  hiss- 
ing. which,  in  turn,  led  to  a very  storm  of 
clapping. 

DAILY  NEWS  AND  LEADER. 

The  best  commentary  on  the  pieces  is  the  fact 
that  during  their  progress  the  audience  laughed 
audibly,  and  when  they  were  finished  there  was 
a great  deal  of  hissing  and  booing.  In  re- 
sponse Sir  Henry  Wood  bowed,  and  there  was 
applause  and  cheering— assuredly  meant  for  him 

and  not  for  the  music In  Vienna,  it 

mav  be  remarked,  the  audience  created  a riot 
after  hearing  them.  London  thought  the  same, 
but  expressed  its  opinion  more  peaceful  I}'. 

DAILY  EXPRESS, 

Mr.  Sehonbcrg'-.  pianoforte  music  is  like  a 
bad  dream  ; his  orchestral  music  is  little  short 
of  a nightmare.  It  recalls  memories  of  the 
incongruous  combinations  that  so  troubled  the 
sleep  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  “ Iolanthe.” 
The  programme  explained  that  “ it  contains, 
the  experience  of  his  emotional  life.”  They 
are  certainly  very  mixed  emotions.  On  the 
whole,  one  wonders  whether  in  Mr.  Schonberg 
music  has  not  at  last  unearthed  a humorist? 


I Iorr  Arnold  SchfSiroer 
pieces  wore  duly  prod  lie 


/ y ( *z-' 

's  five  orchestral 
I fit  the  Queen’s 
As  it  so  proved,  the  occa- 
found  to  be':  unsatisfactory, 
resent  for  the  most  part  a 
audience,  and  one, 


I lull  last  night 
really  was 
for  there  was 
decidedly  unsympathi — 
moreover,  hardly  put  into  the  right  frame  of 
mind  for  listening'  to  the  latest  word  in 
orchestral  music  by  such  things  as  the  sugary 
“ livmne  a Sainte-Cecile.”  of  Gounod  and  the 
ari:i  from  "Samson  ct  Dalila,”  “Amour, 
viens  aider  ” which  immediately  preceded  the 
novelty.  This  was  the  jam  to  conceal  the 
powder  indeed  ! However,  one  need  not  en- 
large further  upon  a badly-arranged  pro- 
gramme— at  an\  rate  the  hall  was  very  full 
in  every  part. 

To  describe  Schdnberg's  method  is  not 
easy.  Perhaps  a general  impression  will  be 
fairly  well  given  by  saying  that  these  pieces 
were  more  or  less  like  in  their  cacophony  to 
such  passages  as  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  in 
Strauss’s  “ Don  Quixote  ” or  the  section  in 
“ Ein  I Icldenleben  ” said  to  represent  the 
attitude  of  the  critics.  Strauss,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  has  undoubtedly  influenced  Schon- 
berg  in  his  orchestration,  especially  in  the 
achieving  of  bizarre  sounds  by  means  of 
muted  instruments.  Otherwise,  there  is  no 
resemblance  between  the  two.  The  younger 
man  disdains  anything  approaching  melody 
of  the  recognised  pattern  or  concords.  With- 
out an  examination  of  the  score  little  can  be 
said  of  an  explanatory  nature  ; there  seemed 
to  lx*  a considerable  amount  of  writing  of  the 
contrapuntal  type,  the  clashing  discords 
being  arrived  at  by  the  interweaving  of  the 
various  parts. 

It  is  not  only  technically  that  Schdnberg’s 
music  is  interesting,  for  while  one  cannot 
honestly  say  that  it  calls  for  admiration  or 
awakens  feelings  of  pleasure,  it  jvt  convoys' 
a sense  of  effort,  an  impression  that  some- 
thing is  being  expressed.  This  is  too  strong! 
to  make  it  right  to  say  that  the  all-pervading 
ugliness  (according  to  the  generally  accepted 
standards  of  musical  aesthetics)  condemns  it 
altogether.  Whether  Schonberg  is  opening 
up  fresh  paths  is  without  doubt  a very  im- 
portant question.  It  is  also  very  important 
to  ask  whether  the  limitation  he  has  set  him- 
self rhythmically,  harmonically,  and  melodic- 
ally  (again  as  we  commonly  accept  such 
terms)  is  wise.  There  is  no  denying  the, 
valuable  asset  of  contrast  in  musical  compo- 
sition. Hitherto  the  use  of  dissonance  has 
given  consonance  a greater  power,  but  by 
dispensing  with  the  latter  one  obviously  ha's 
the.  narrower  range.  So  with  rhythmic 
variation  and  melodic  formalisms. 

One  hearing  of  such  music  as  this  is  quite 
insufficient  for  more  than  the  vaguest  im- 
pression. The  style  is  too  novel  In  every 
respect,  and  its  uncouthness  forbidding  and) 
yet  tantalising.  Without  a kev,  without  m 
similar  musical  outlook,  how  is  it  possible  to 
discover  the  composer’s  intentions?  In  its 
unintelligibility  it  is  like  genuine  Oriental 
music  to  European  ears.  Schonberg,  how- 
ever, is  dealing  with  the  Western  scale  and 
notation,  and  it  is  true  that  here  and  there 
the  ear  could  recognise  a short  phrase  or  two, 
suggesting  that  analysis  and  study  might 
eventually  reveal  the  plan.  Of  the  live 
movements  the  “atmosphere”  of  the  third 
was  the  most  immediately  attractive.  The 
composer  himself  says  of 'it  “ the  effect  is  of 
some  shimmering,  iridescent  surface  in 
gentle  movement.”  This  is  quite  a true 
description.  The  work  should  be  played 
again,  and  at  a Symphony  concert  for  choice ; 
at  any  rate,  not  mixed  up  with  the  “ popu- 
lar numbers  of  a miscellaneous  Promenade 
programme, 

N.  C.  G. 


'grasp  the  sigiiific.iiiee,  if  there  is  any, 
such  muAic.  ' 

The  composer’s  aims  are  apparently 
voiced  in  a sentence  written  by  himself, 

Ivi/Tt':  " The  artist  creates  nothing  that  others 
regard  as  beautiful,  but  only  wljat  is  need- 
ful to  himself.”  Starting  from  this  idea, 

| then,  it  only  remains  for  each  listener  to  see 
if  he  can  (it  in  the  composer's  ideas  with 
any  corresponding  ideas  of  his  own,  and 
this,  judging  by  what  was  heard  last  night, 
would  seem  to  be  rather  hard. 

The  suite  consists  of  five  short  movements, 
and  no  clue  is  given  to  any  emotional  cou- 
| teilfs.  The  music  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the 
realisation  in  tones  of  some  bizarre  and 
fantastic  brain  images.  The  ordinary  con- 
ventions of  melody,  harmony,  rhythm  and 
I orchestrati  >n  are  totally  disregarded  by  the 
composer.  Instead,  we  get  a series  cf 
| effects  obtained  by  extraordinary  inde- 
pendent part  writing  for  each  instrument. 

At  a first  bearing  one’s  chief  impression 
is  that  the  composer  has  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a more  colloquial  expression  from 
the  orchestra  than  musicians  have  hitherto 
thought  possible.  There  is  a certain  elo 
qtience  in  the  music,  but  on  the  other  hand 
its  emotional  purpose,  if  any,  does  not  ap- 
pear, and  if  the  music  is  only  sound  pic- 
tures, then  one  cannot  say  that  the  pictures 
are  very  fascinating  or  interesting.  Some 
of  the  orchestral  effects  are  indescribably 
weird,  and  the  music  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  perform.  It  was  well 
played  by  the  orchestra,  Snider  Sir  Henry 
Wood’s  direction,  but  the  reception  was  a 
mixed  one  A considerable  amount  cf 
hissing  (a  rare  sound  in  our  concert  halls) 
was  mingled  with  the  rather  perfunctory 
aonlause. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

c - |g-  -t  (4  y 1 

3 * J.  H.  FOULDS,  Op.  33. 

Between  the  Overture  to  Wilhelm  Tell,  the  Peer 
Gynl  Suite,  Mascagni’s  “ Interme  zzo,”  and  Gounod’s 
Overture  to  Mireilie  were  interjected  Saint-Saens’s 
Concerto  for  Violin  in  B Minor  and  four  ” music 
pictures  ” by  J.  H.  Foulds. 


(j  Mr.  Foulds  has  written,  in  two  cases  at  any 
I rate,  sonic  agreeable  music.  The  best  num- 
I ber  undoubtedly  is  t.'he  third,  “ Old  Greek 
Legend,”  where,  althougih  the  use  of  the 
; Phrygian  Mode  docs  not  strike  one  as  being 
particularly  orthodox  or  really  characteristic 
of  the  mode,  the  general  result  is  exceedingly 
pleasing  in  its  quiet  atmosphere,  while  the 
[contrapuntal  technique  shows  a sense  for 
the  valuable  quality  of  homogeneity. 

“ Columbine  ” is  a fanciful  number,  but  a 
little  commonplace  in  its  outline,  once  one 
gets  behind  the  surface  trappings  of  tonal 
scales,  chromatics,  and  quarter-tones.  The  I 
latter,  by  the  way,  played  by  the  strings  have  [ 
scarcely  more  effect  than  the  “ glide  ” accen- 
tuated. As  to  the  first  and  last  movements,  | 
there  the  composer’s  thematic  invention  did 
not  equal  his  skill  in  orchestration.  All 
through  the  suite  one  felt  the  presence  of  a 
master-hand  in  this  direction  ; the  scoring 
was  thoroughly  sonorous  in  the  right  sort  of 
way,  and  always  quite  effective. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 
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MOZART  AND  BEETHOVEN. 

The  programme  last  night  included  Beethoven’s 
King  Stephen  and  the  Eroica , Bach’s  “ From  my  eyes 
salt  tears  are  streaming,’'  from  “ Ich  hatte  vie!  Bekiim- 
mernis,”  and  Mozart’s  Concerto  No.  17  in  E llat  for 
two  pianos.  ^ - ~y~.  t *f  f £— 

The  Concerto  is  rarely  heard,  and  it  was  a great,  treat 
to  hear  in  a new  framework  the  flowing  aptness  and 
the  economy  of  means  that  one  knows  so  well  in  other 
settings.  The  pianists  were  Miss  Rachel  Dunn  and 
Mr.  Cecil  Baumer.  As  they  played  on  two  exactly 
similar  pianos,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
get  much  contrast,  and  it  must  be  confessed 

that  some  of  it  was  got  on  the  part  of  the  second 
piano  by  hurrying  on  his  partner,  and  cn  the  orchestra 
— somewhat  after  the  fasliion  of  the  second  violon- 
cello in  the  days  before  church  organs,  who  explained 
that  he  always  turned  his  instrument  a little  flat,  or 
else  the  congregation  would  not  know  that  they 
were  both  there.  However,  apart  from  this  small 
The  Concerto  was  played  by  Mr.  Hugo  nundt,  a blemish  they  both  played  musically,  with  every 


FUTURIST” 


MUSIC. 


Greeted  with  Hissing  at 
Queen’s  Hall. 

Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  music 
ever  heard  in  London  was  played  at  the 
promenade  concert  at  Queen's  Hall  last 
night.  This  was  an  orchestral  suite  by 
Arnold  Schonberg,  whose  revolutionary 
ideas  are  the  latest  musical  “ sensation  ” on 
the  Continent. f Z. 

Schonberg  s music  claims  some  analogy 
with  the  “ futurist  ” movement  in  painting 
and  literature.  Certainly  in  startling 
originality  it  eclipses  the  wildest  passages 
in  Strauss  or  Debussy  or  Ravel,  and  to  the 
average  listener  it  is  probably  quite  un- 
intelligible, a mere  jumble  of  discords 
which  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  each 
other. 

Yet  oue  cannot  dismiss  this  music  as 
rubbish,  since  it  is  being  considered 
seriously  by  many  musicians  of  note,  and, 
amongst  them,  Richard  Strauss  and  Busoni, 
who  are  said  to  be  admirers  of  Schonberg. 
But  if  this  is  '*  music  of  the  future  ” one 
can  only  say  that  the  composer  is  about  a 
thousand  years  ahead  of  his  time,  for  the 
.ear.  as  well  as  the  brain,  cannot  readily 


member  of  the  orchestra,  who  had  taken  great 
trouble  to  memorize  such  a long  and  intricate  work 
as  the  Concerto  is.  The  violinist  is  occupied  nearly  all 
the  time  ; the  music  dees  not  distribute  itself  into 
separate  lengths  divided  off  by  orchestral  incidents, 
after  the  manner  of  other  concertos,  but  leaves  almost 
all  the  story  to  the  soloist.  And  it  is  no  easy  task  ; 
there  is  much  to  tax  the  very  best  fingers,  and  the 
last  half  is  also  in  a difficult  key.  Mr.  Hundt  handled 
the  difficulties  with  considerable  fluency,  and  fully 
deserved  the  loud  applause  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived. There  was  no  need  of  any  special  display 
of  feeling,  for  the  music  was  not  written  at  a white 
heat,  hut  the  easy  flowing  melodies  in  the  first  move- 
ment, and  especially  in  the  linal  allegro,  were  delivered 
with  suavity. 

Mr.  Foulds’s  “ Music  Pictures  ” are  descriptive  ; 
they  are  ‘‘  after  ” four  pictures,  that  is  to  say,  they 
describe  not  the  pictures,  but  the  moods  which  these 
pictures  call  up  in  an  educated  mind.  The  realism 
that  there  is  is  not  in  the  imitation  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  pictures,  but  in  the  orchestral  devices 
and  contrasts.  Drums  tuned  at  curious  intervals, 
very  staccato  notes  on  the  brass,  a Phrygian  mode 
(or  was  it  Lydian  ? not  that  it  matters  particularly), 
quartertones  (at  least  (hey  were  announced  in  the 
programme).  Behind  all  this  the  music  is  simple 
in  construction,  and  was  easy  to  follow.  Of  its 
kind  it  was  extremely  well  done.  The  composer  was 
called  for  and  well  received. 

But  one  has  to  ask  oneself  whether  this  kind  is 
worth  doing.  Its  originality  consists  solely  in  the 
use  of  orchestral  aids.  Too  much  music  now  is 
written  for  the  mere  lust  of  orchestral  device.  It  is 
a fashion,  and  will  die  ; but  meanwhile  time  is  being 
wasted.  This  kind  is  not  original  thought ; it  is  a 
sort  of  musical  euphuism.  And  then  quartertones. 

V hat  do  they  add  really  to  a composer's  resources  ? 
We  do  not  think  much  of  a writer  who  finds  the 
English  language  too  impoverished,  and  has  to 
have  recourse  to  French  or  German  to  express  his 
meaning.  If  English  words  will  not  say  what  we 
mean  it  is  generally  our  own  fault  ; and  what  cannot 
be  said  in  the  diatonic  scale  may  quite  possibly  not  be 
worth  saying.  Incidentally,  these  quarter  toi 
did  not  appear  to  amount  to  much  more  than  sque 
in  a B sharp  between  a B and  C once  or  twice,  w' 
was  merely  a rather  sickly  way  of  going  from  B toTk 
But  we  believe  that  the  tonal  scale  will  die  soon,  and 
the  quarter  tonal  will  never  come  to  birth  ; if  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  audience 
to  hum  music  in  either  of  these  to  themselves 
then  or  afterwards,  and  music  that  you  cannot 
hum  bits  of  while  waiting  for  a train,  or  in  order 
to  clinch  an  argument  with  a friend  is  not  worth 
much. 

Mascagni’s  “ Intermezzo  ” followed,  and  a piece 
of  music  has  seldom  been  better  placed.  The 

conductor  took  just  as  much  care  with  it it  was 

played  twice — as  with  far  more  difficult  music,  and 
gave  a great  deal  of  pleasure  not  only  to  those 
who  were  pleased,  but  to  those  who  rejoice  to  see  others 
pleased. 

A NEW  SUITE  AT  QUEEN’S 
HALL.  ff/z. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Foulds’s  “ Music-Pictures,” 
-group  3,  was  produced  at  the  Queen’s  Hall 
last  night.  The  work  consists  of  four  short 
movements,  each  one  purporting  to  illustrate 
the  composer’s  impressions  of  a paintin^ 

The  “ programme,”  however,  of  the  suite  Is  I 
of  but  small  importance  ; it  is  sufficient  tha 


now  and  then  a perfect  little  bit  of  phrasing,  and 
without  forcin  '. 

Mr.  Gervase  Elwes  gave  a wonderfully  finished 
performance  of  Bach’s  air,  with  smooth  tones  in 
every  part  of  his  compass,  in  particular,  an  A fiat  of 
horn-like  quality  held  on  against  moving  harmonies. 

The  Eroica,  if  not  quite  so  faultless  as  some  of 
the  playing  cf  this  orchestra,  was  well  up  to  the 
high  standard  we  are  accustomed  to.  The  Scherzo 
was  taken  a little  fast,  and  whether  for  that  or  some 
other  reason  the  entry  of  the  horns  in  the  Trio  was 
not  quite  a success.  The  oboe  is  an  artist  ; but  some 
hint  should  be  given  to  the  trumpets.  It  introduces 
a comic  element  when  their  two  notes  are  alone 
heard  in  an  ordinary  forte  passage  of  the  full  orchestra. 
History  relates  that  when  the  were  sitting 

before  Metz  in  mud  and  r’n.^P wretchedness 
and  he  who  could  raise  a laugh  wa^hrice  welcome, 
a young  officer  discovered  in  his  company  a man 
who  could  imitate,  a crow;  so  when  things  were  at 
their  worst  he  usedjto  give  the  order — dass  jedermann 
bis  auf  die  Krahe  schwcigcn  sollte,  and  all  was  right 
again.  
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When  Oscar  Wilde’s  Salome  ” was  pro- 
duced in  Paris  at  the  Chatelet  Theatre  last 
June,  it  was  with  incidental  music  composed 
by  Alexandre  Glazounov.  The  Introduction 
and  Dance  therefrom  was  played  at  last 
night’s  Promenade  Concert  and  for  the  first 
time  in  Flngland.  The  Russian  composer  has 
jhardly  the  temperament  for  the  subject  ; at 
any  rate,  his  music  does  not  suggest  the  un- 
bridled passions  or  the  sensuousness  of  the 
(heroine.  It  has  an  Oriental  colour,  but  this 
is  not  enough  ; more  warmth  and  glow  is  re- 
quired to  give  the  expected  atmosphere,  this 
certainly  is  the  impression  conveyed  on  hear- 
ing the  excerpt  in  the  critical  light  of  the  con- 
cert-hall. But  even  without  the  title  and 
what  it  calls  up  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Glazounow  has  written  much  more  than 
some  rather  well-made  — certainly  splen- 
didly-scored — music,  clever,  but,  on  the 
whole,  artificial.  Is  he  not  a composer 
at  his  best  in  the  strictly  classical  forms, 
wihen,  that  is,  he  is  not  tied  down  to  a sub- 
ject, but  is  free  to  exercise  his  imagination  in 
the  writing  of  pure,  abstract  music  ? 

The  Introductions  to  Acts  II.  and  III.  of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s  “ Jewels  of  the  Madonna  ” 
were  later  given  their  first  concert  perform- 
ance in  London.  Very  shallow  music  this 
but  undeniably  effective,'  and,  of  course,  found 
much  favour  with  the  large  audience,  as  did 
Mr.  Percy  Grainger’s  “ Mock  Morris  ” (en- 
cored), although  it  did  not  go  so  well  as 
under  the  composer’s  direction  earlier  in  the; 

, yeat 
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The  Queen’s  Hall  wasonce  again  very  full 
last  night,  the  principal  attraction  was  pro- 
bably Tchaikovsky’s  fifth  symphony,  but  the 
programme  was  interesting  in  other  ways  as 
well.  Mr.  Korbay’s  “ Hungarian  ” over- 
ture, heard  for  the  first  time,  proved  to  be 


. 
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composed  out  of  old  Hungarian  tunes;  tnese 
were  eminently  characteristic  and  of  unde- 
niable charm.  The  setting,  however,  did 
"not  display  them  to  quite  the  best  advantage, 
as  one  felt  a certain  heaviness  of  treatment 
where  rather  brilliance  of  effect  was  to  be 
expected.  This,  perhaps,  was  partly  due  to 
the  scoring,  orthodox,  but  not  very  imaginti- 
tive.  Still,  the  work,  which  has  the  merit 
of  brevity,  goes  with  a swing,  and  it  found 
favour  last  night,  the  composer  having  to 
appear  and  acknowledge  the  applause.  Pre- 
viously we  had  heard  with  pleasure 
Smetana’s  “Vltava”  poem,  a piece  of  true 
music  in  spite  of  an  occasional  “ old- 
fashioned  ” ring;  its  many^  purely  decorative 
passages  are  a delight  to  the  ear.  Bach’s 
concerto  in  C for  two  pianofortes  was  a little 
out  of  place,  or,  perhaps  one  should  say, 
seemed  so  in  the  result,  for  it  was  not  very 
well  played.  The  two  young  pianists,  Miss 
Esther  Kalisz  and  Miss  Dorothy  Davies, 
showed  more  vigour  than  good  ensemble, 
while  the  spirit  of  the  music  was  hardly 
caught  aright.  Another  soloist  was  Miss 
Esta  d’Argo,  who  sang  songs  of  Dvorak  and 
Bizet  with  her  accustomed  skill.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  part  there  came  Elgar’s  Coro- 
nation March,  given  its  first  concert  perform- 
ance. 
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i Two  novelties  figured  in  the  scheme  of  the 
received  its  initial  hearing . l 


It  will  be  re- 

called  that  this  composer  gave  a concert  of 
' ' in  l.ondon 


few' 


his  own  compositions  , 

nd  we  must  confess  that  the 


months  ago, 
lukewarm 


impression  then  derived  was  hardlv 
cancelled  V the  new  examples.  Mr.  Dale  s 
ideas  are  Scarcelv  robust  enough  : 

exigencies  of  his' art,  so  that  they  appeared 
to  be  uncomfortably  stretched  on  a ITocrus- 
Wn  bed  of  musical  form.  The  mournful 
Sine  of  a passing-bell  accentuated  the 
but  hardly  the  esthetic  delight  of 


_ ..  , mfi 

the  orchestra  and  joining  its  voice  with 
greater  share  of  the  piano  work.,  therefore,  is  written 
in  only  two  parts,  so  as  to  concentrate  attention 
on  the  involutions  of  these  melodies  rather  than  on 
any  contrasts  of  tone  colour  or  dynamic  effects. 
Mr.  Biggs's  cold,  correct  playing  was  therefore 
thoroughly  in  place  ; and  the  extreme  delicacy  and 
accuracy  of  his  touch  picked  out  the  phrases  of  the 
melody  with  aU  the  felicity  of  a fine  etching.  Of 
the  three  movements  perhaps  the  middle  one,  the 
Siciliano,  was  the  most  charming ; though  the  I 
tone  was  so  faint  and  distant  that  it  sounded  like 
the  minuets  that  were  danced  in  the  house  of  M. 
Majeste,  fabricant  d’eau  de  Seitz.  3 ^/^r*/ U * / Z- 

Thc  playing  of  the  Brandenburg  No.  47was  a 
delightful  thing.  The  perfect  lucidity  of  the  flutes 
made  a beautiful  contrast  with  the  warmth  of  the 
violin,  and  these  were  supported  by  organ  pedals 
of  varied  and  well-judged  strength.  It  passes  the 
wit  of  man,  however,  to  guess  why  it  is  thought 
right  to  crash  in  with  organ  chords  at  the  end  and 
spoil  the  whole  thing. 

The  Fourth  Symphony,  for  which,  after  a long 
non-appearance,  a great  thirst  has  been  created, 
received  a thoroughly  worthy  performance.  The 
first  and  third  movements  were  perhaj >s  best  done 
In  the  Scherzo  there  was  not  quite  enough  dash 
after  the  restraint  of  the  Trio  ; the  Finale  was 
beautifully  steady  and  rhythmic  effort. 

THE  NEW  ELGAR  SUITE. 

Sept/S  ♦ /f/2L^ 


PERFORMANCE  LAST  NIGHT 
QUEEN’S  HALL, 


AT 


tolling 

realism, 

%haedsSnd  novelty  was  the  Entr’acte  from 
the  pantomime  “ Der  Schneemann,  b e 
boy  composer,  Erich  W.  Korngold  which 
was  performed  for  the  first 
\ “ Prelude  ” and  “ Serenade  from  the 

4me  work  have  already  been  heard  this 
i season  at  a Promenade  Concert,  and  the  pre- 
i sent  extract,  which  is  substantially  a hht 

oleasing  impression  as  the  others.  ... 
monic  combinations  seem  a little  artiheu .1  at 
times,  it  is  true,  but  the  delicate  orchestra- 
tion carries  the  little  piece  merrily  along. 
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'/Y  A CLASSICAL  NIGHT,  //-g 

Bach,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  in  character, 
istic  examples,  provided  the  main  portion  of 
last  night’s  Promenade  Concert.  Once  again 
there  was  an  enormous  audience — the  classics 
hold  their  own  truly  with  the  moderns,  for 
which  we  may  be  thankful.  Bach  was  re- 
presented by  one  of  the  Brandenburg  Con- 
certos and  a pianoforte  concerto  in  E,  said 
to  be  heard  for  the  first  time  in  London.  A 
doubtful  statement  this,  perhaps,  but  it 
matters  not;  the  work,  at  any  rate,  was  re- 
markable enough  to  make  one  wonder  why 
it  has  escaped  attention.  The  first  and  last 
movements  are  full  of  that  wonderful  en- 
livening, quick-moving  music,  the  expression 
of  high  spirits  so  perfectly  attained,  while  in 
between  there  comes  a lovely  Siciliano  of  the 
tendercst  possible  mood.  Mr.  Claud  Biggs 
played  the  solo  part  with  a very  pleasing 
touch  and  neat  execution.  Another  soloist 
was  Miss  Dorothy  Silk,  who  attacked  the 
difficulties  of  Mozart’s  “ Non  temer  ” very 
creditably,  and  Mr,  Hcyner  was  down  to 
sing  Beethoven’s  * Busslicd.”  The  last- 
named  master  was  further  represented  by  the 
fourth  symphony  and  the  “ Fidelio  ” over- 
ture. The  delicate  minuet  in  D of  Mozart 
for  strings  and  horns  was  rather  spoilt  in  the 
performance  by  a lack  of  crispness ; one  does 
not  like  Mozart  to  be  played  sentimentally. 


natural  and  organic  growth  out  of  the  structure  of  the 
whole,  on  the  accepted  classical  style.  We  have  ven- 
tured, however,  to  put, not  that  name,but  Mr.  Arthur 
CatteralTs  at  the  head  of  these  paragraphs  ; for  the 
beauties  of  the  Concerto  might  have  passed  unnoticed 
without  his  help.  His  playing  is  not  of  the  brilliant 
order — it  is  hardly  for  show  at  all ; it  is,  however, 
trustworthy  and  secure  at  aU  points.  The  bravura 
passages  are  played  with  all  the  necessary 
but  no  superfluous  execution,  and  few  violinists 
could  have  given  any  more  pleasure  than  he  did 
with  the  slow  movement.  It  is,  possibly,  an  easier 
thing  to  play  with  nothing  but  familiar  voices  round 
you  and  to  know  quite  well  what  they  are  doing  at 
any  moment;  but,  easy  or  difficult, .it  is  an  extra- 
ordinarily  delightful  thing  to  hear  music  delivered 
with  such  perfect  understanding  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned,  and  that  is  no  doubt  what  the  prolonged 
applause  meant.  “e,  « 

Ment  ion,  finally,  should  be  made  of  the  exceptionally 
pure  production  and  pleasant  voiGe  of  Mr.  Hubert 
Jfiisdell  ; neither  intonation  nor  pronunciation  was 
quite  perfect  ; but  it  is  so  rare  to  hear  notes 
produced  without  effort  or  strain  of  some  kind 
and  sentiment  imparted  to  a song  without  ex- 
aggeration, and  at  the  same  time  a voice  of 
evenly  good  quality— when  the  horn  took  up 
the  final  note  the  quality  was  hardly  distin- 
guishable— that  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand  a 
red  letter.  He  sang  Vladimir’s  cavatine 
Borodin  s “ ’ " ' 


from 


Lo  Prince  Igor,”  a song  full  of  poetical 


suggestion. 

TO-NIGHT  AT  QUEEN’S 
HALL. 


THE  C 


JO 


A measure  of  dissatisfaction  had  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  the  music  composed  by  Sir 
Edward  Elgar  for  the  masque,  “ The  Crown 
of  India,”  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
performed  at  the  Coliseum  last  spring.  1 he 
subject,  perhaps,  was  against  the  truest 
inclinations  of  the  composer,  whose  style  is 
so  reflective  and  personal ; somehow  one  did 
not  feel  him  at  his  best  when  endeavouring 
to  obtain  vivid  Oriental  colouring.  A suite 
has  been  formc-d  from  the  music,  and  this 
was  given  its  first  concert  performance  in 
I London  at  last  night’s  Promenade.  There 
are  five  numbers — an  introduction  and  dance 
of  Nautchi  girls,  a menuetto,  warriors’  dance, 
intermezzo,  and  march  of  Mogul  Emperors. 
The  order  and  character  of  the  pieces,  with 
their  diversified  rhythms,  make  up  a whole 
of  superlative  ' excellence  in  all  technical 
respects.  But  in  only  one,  the  intermezzo, 
does  the  real  Elgar  come  out.  Here  the 
music  is  perfectly  written,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  full  of  that  quiet,  delicate,  and  fanci- 
ful charm  which  the  composer  can  so  beauti- 
fully express.  The  boisterous  march  makes 
an  invigorating  ending,  in  spite  of  a certain 
commonplaceness  of  material,  and  there  is  a 
lively  vigour  in  the  warriors’  dance — a 
feature  of  the  movement  being  the  very  in- 
genious closing  cadence.  The  dance  of 
Nautch  girls  is  a clever  attempt  at  the  ex- 
pression of  Oriental  sinuosity,  but  its  chief 
interest  is  orchestral.  All  through,  the 
orchestration  shows  Elgar’s  master-hand  ;| 
the  scoring  of  the  intermezzo,  with  its  violin 
solo  (played  beautifully  last  night  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Catterall),  deserves  special  mention. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  ^ 


MINOR  SYMPHONY  TO  BE 
Q PLAYED.  V 

— 

Large  as  have  been  the  audiences  at 
the  Promenade  Concerts,  they  are  sure  to 
be  surpassed  to-night,  when,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  may  be,  Queen  s Hall 
is  certain  to  be  packed  in  everyParh 
Beethoven’s  C minor  symphony  (No.  5) 
being  in  the  programme.  In  this  great 
work — to  quote  from  an  admirable  essay 
by  Mr.  Dannreuther  in  “ Macmillan  s 
Magazine  ” for  July,  1876  : 

Beethoven  speaks  a language  no  one  has 
spoken  before,  and  treats  of  things  no  one 
has  dreamt  of  before:  yet  it  seems  as  though 
he  were  speaking  of  things  long  familiar  in 
one’s  mother  tongue  ; as  though  he  touched  i 
upon  emotions  one  had  lived  through  in  I 
some  former  existence.  ! 

The  symphony  was  written  in  1805  and 
1806,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
first  in  which  Beethoven  expressed  his 
own  individuality  freely  and  absolutely, 
and  threw  from  him  all  other  musical 
influences.  Sir  Hubert  Parry  has  thus 

described  it : — ' 

The  C minor  symphony  is,  in  the  first 
and  most  striking  movement,  rugged  ter- - 
rible  in  force ; a sort  of  struggle,  with  fate, 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  Beethoven’s  productions.  The  second  is  a 
contrast,  peaceful  though  strong  and 
earnest.  The  Scherzo  again  is  one  of  his 
most  original  movements  ; in  its  musica 
spirit  as  utterly  unlike  anything  that  had 
been  produ'ed  before  as  possible,  hull  ot 
fanev,  fun,  and  humour,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pauses  and  changes  of  time,  won- 
derful :n  swing  ; and  containing  _ some 
devices  of  orchestration  quite  magical  in 
their  clearness  and  their  fitness  to  the  ideas. 
The  last  movement,  which  follows  without 
break  after  the  Scherzo,  is  triumphant, 
seeming  to  express  the  mastery  and  striving 
of  the  first  movement.  The  symphony  is 
historically  interesting  as  the  first  appear- 
ance of  trombones  and  contrafagotto  in 
modern  symphony,  and  the  most  powerful 
in  sound  up  to  that  time. 

Nor  is  it  only  this  great  work  that  is 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

BACH  AND  BEETHOVEN. 


ME.  CATTERALL. 

Last  night’s  concert  gave  us  Schumann's  “ Geno- 

verva.”  Bach’s  Suite  No.  1 in  C for  strings,  Coleridge-  . r>iui  is  . t»-|  - . , , , • 

Taylor's  “ Bamboula,”  Strauss’s  Violin  Concerto  in  to  be  performed  to-night,  for  included  in 
D minor,  and  Schuhert’s  Unfinished  Symphony.  ; the  programme  are  also  Brahms  i ragic 

The  Suite  was  a delight  from  the  beginning  to  the  overture,  the  second  Brandenburg  Con- 
end  of  its  seven  dances  ; magnificent  full-bodied  I c„rt0  the  lovelv  Andante  from  Mozart’s 
passages  of  strings  contrasted  now  and  again  with  ! Cassation  No.  1 in  G,  Bach’s  Concerto  | 

thin  plaintive  episodes  for  reed  wind,  and  one  perfectly  . £ fQr  v;0jjn  strings,  I 

beautiful  moment  of  oboe,  viola,  and  violoncello,  \-NU-  I . i„  , 

to  the  musical  impost  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to| 
say  which  instrument  contributed  most. 

ColeridgegTavlor  -s  Bhapsodic  Danee-now  performed  | to  give 

tor  the  Hist  time  "at  Queen’s  Halt,  is  a most  vigorous  t«nat  ;f  they  wish  to  get  seats,  or  even  ad- 
treatment  of  an  unpretending  West  Indian  melody,  , m;ssjon  to  the  promenade  in  Queen’s  Hall 
full  of  sound  musicianship  and  of  grateful  passages  I ■ ^ they  had  better  be  there  in  good 
for  most  of  the  instruments  ; the  orchestra  appeared  I P*  » ’ 

to  be  thoroughly  interested,  and  played  it  with  an 
impetus  and  a finish  not  always  attained  for  new 
The  simple  theme  is  surrounded  with  so 


and 

organ,  and  three  of  Beethoven’s  songs. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  as  well 


our  readers  a hint  to  the  effect 


time. 


works. 

much  enlightening  comment,  so  much  not  merely 
ingenious  but  successful  counterpoint,  and  poised 
so  steadily  on  moving  basses  that  the  merit  of  the 
Bach  was  represented  last  night  hv  nis  Concerto  gpapsod y is  all  the  composer  s own  ; and  the  favour- 
in  E major  for  piano  and  orchestra  and  the  Fourth  a^je  verdict  of  the  audience  was  quite  spontaneous. 
Brandenburg  (two  flutit!  violin,  org«n,  and  strings!,  Strauss's  Concerto,  an  early  work,  is  singularly 
and  Beethoven  by  the  Fidelio  Overture,  the  Busslicd,  nnlike  the  music  which  we  associate  with  that  signa- 
and  the  Fourth  Symphony.  ture.  There  is  little  of  the  gnp  and  almost  none  of 

The  concerto,  heard  now  for  the  first  time,  was  fiery  energy  and  indomitable  will  which  com- 


ENRICO  BOSSl’S  NEW  SUITE. 

The  novel  tv  at  last  night’s  Promenade 
Concert  was  Enrico  Bossi’s  “ Intermezzi  Gol- 
den iani  ” for  string  orchestra.  It  is  a com- 
bination which  needs  some  additions  to  the 
repertory,  and  the  present  work  will  be 
warmly  welcomed,  one  feels  sure — except, 


energy  ana  maomuame  win  wince  com-  pkhaps,  on  accost  of  the  difficulty  of  Some 
. , . . i ■ . , , ,.  movements.  It  was  composed  as  ji 

played  by  Mr.  Claud  Biggs.  The  piano  is  treated, man(ls  onr  consent  to  daring  innovations  and  holds  Ot  Atte  _ „.  r_lrW,;  fh«  folinrb 


>d  by  Mr.  Claud  Biggs.  The  piano  is  treated, mjmds  0ur  consent  to  oaring  innovations . ana  noias  ‘ ‘ . h memory  of  Goldoni,  the  founder 

other  of  Bach’s  concertos,  not  as  a solo  instru-  our  minds  captive  m his  later  works.  Neither,  on  the  triDUie  10  o ' Something  of  the 


of  Italian  comedy.  Something 

m , . . , , orrhaic  in  style  was  to  be  looked  for,  but  in 

sort  of  bitter  mockery  of  sentiment  here,  only  a arcn.uw  , 


ment  exactly,  but  rather  as  taking  its  part  among  other  hand,  are  the  tender  passages  sentimental  or  a 


ness.  There  is  £w%' and  the 

5ST2KST " f 

1“  Burleson,”  have  .much  effect 

The  string  writing  is  full  of  var  y it 

-in  fact,  in  the  hands  of  a Jilhdwnw  ^ 
is  really  rather  surprising  how  d v must 

string  tone  can  be  made  to  sound. 
unSaml.  of  coufsc.  the  &X 

various  methods  of  £"*?*•  d £ able  to 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

'<T/l  TWO  NEW  works. 

S iv^rv- 

If  the  ‘”nterm©zzi  Goldoniani  ” of  Enrico  Bossi 
were  not.  so  very  long-drawn  out  they  might  quite 
easily  take  a nopular  place  in  the  repertory  of  the 
Promenade  Concerts.  But  they  are  so  attenuated 
as  to  become  tedious  before  the  end  of  a first  hear- 
ing. Y.et.  it  must  be  admitted  there  is  excellent  music 
to  be  heard  in  the  six  movements,  music  that  could 
only  have  been  composed  by  an  artist  of  very  fine 
ponsibilities.  The  Prelude  is  a very  happy  perform- 
|ance,  fresh  and  invigorating  as  a gusty  morning  in 
spring,  but  the  Minuet  to  which  it  is  attached  is  too 
redundant  and  laborious  by  far,  and  only  encourages 
lono  to  forget  the  breeziness  of  the  Prelude.  The 
second  movement,  the  Gagliarda,  is  ga.v  and  vivacious 
in  a remote,  old-fashioned  way;  the  third,  the 
Coprifuooo,  quiet  and  reflective  in  the  twentieth- 
century  manner.  (The  Coprifucco,  by  the  way,  is 
said  to  correspond  to  the  Curfew,  and  the  composer’s 
use  of  a solo  'cello  suggests  loneliness  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  twilight  most  successfully..  The  fifth 
j movement,  the  Serenatina,  is  the  best,  principally 
because  it  is  the  shortest,  although  the  Burlesca, 
which  comes  last,  is  more  likely  to  wiD  popular 
favour  on  account  of  its  tempestuous  nonsense.  A 
detailed  analysis  of  the  work  is  impossible  here,  but 
one  will  be  glad  to  hear  it  again — in  bits.  Its  per- 
|formance  on  Thursday  at  the  Promenade  Concerts 
was  by  no  means  a credit  to  the  Queen’s  Hall  Orches- 
tra. A finer  performance  was  given  on  the  same 
evening  was  given  of  Elgar’s  “ Enigma  ” Variations, 
which  work  seems  to  grow  in  beauty  and  power  ©very 
time  it  is  played. 

Last  night  Mr.  Fritz  Steinbach’.s  arrangement  of 
eight  little  dances,  written  by  Mozart  in  his  salad 
days,-  was  the  principal  event  in  an  excellent  pro- 
ramme.  These  are  exquisite  tb  ngs,  and  arranged 
as  only  a greathearted  artist  could  arrange  them. 
With  the  exceptions  of  tbe  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth,  the 
dances  may  be  described  vaguely  as  “ abstract  ” — 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  " programme  ” provided, 
and  they  have  to  be  takeD  on  their  merits  as 
exercises  in  simple  dance  rhythms.  The  exception1  l 
named  are  respectively  labelled  “The  Canary  Bird,” 

“ The  Hurdy-gurdy  Player,”  and  " The  Sledge  Ride,”  j 
each  occurring  in  the  Trio  section  of  its  own  move  | 
ment.  But  really  it  does  not  matter  much  what  th< 
movements  are  called ; it  is  the  old  case  of  the  ros< 
melling  as  sweet,  an  dMozart's  roses  had  always  s 
lovely  fragrance.  The  only  objection  one  can  raisi 
against  Mr.  Stembach’s  orchestration  is  in  the  last 
(eighth)  movement,  where  he  has,  in  a horrible  aber- 
ration, employed  bells,  tuned  to  different  notes,  t< 
give  colour  to  the  idea  of  the  “ sledge  ride."  One 
trembles  to  think  what  Mozart  would  say  of  the 
innovation.  Miss  Marjorie  Hayward  added  to  hei 
reputation  by  a most  sympathetic  performance  ol 
the  solo  violin  part  in  Bach’s  E major  Concerto  foi 
Violin,  Organ,  and  Strings. 

^^PROMENADE  CONCERTS^ jai"  . ^ 

This  evening  a fietv  work  by  Mr.  Frank  Bridge, 
a suite  for  orchestra  entitled  “ The  Sea,”  will  be 
j given  for  the  first  time  in  public.  Mr.  Ernest.  Austin’s 
Variations  for  stringed  orchestra  \on,  The  Vicar 
of  Bray  will  be  played,  and  als|  Sibeliu^s  symphonic 
poem  “ En  Saga."  To-morrow  the  symphony  will 
be  Mozart'S  in  E flat.  The  novelty  of  the  evening 
is  a concert  piece  for  organ  and  orchestra  by  Mr. 
B.  J.  Dale.  Brithms’s'  Serenade  in  'A  and  Cowen’s 
Four  Old  English  Dances  are  ajso  included  in  the 
scheme.  On  Thursday  evening  there  will  be  the 
first  performance  of  a suite  from  the  fairy-play  Where 
the  Rainbow  ends,  by  Mr.  Roger  Quilter.  Among 
other  orchestral  items  are  the  waltz  from  Strauss’s 
Dcr  Rosenkavalkr  and  Borodin’s  “ In  the  Steppes 
of  Central  Asia.”  Friday  brings  the  sixth  of  Beet- 
hoven’s Symphonies  “ The  Pastol-al.”  Mr.  F.  S. 
Kelly  will  play  a Mozart  Conberto  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.  The  Alexandra  Quartet  will  be  heard 
in  tour  songs  for  female  voices  (with  two  horns  and 
harp),  by  Brahms  ; and  Mr.  Campbell  Mclnnes  win 
sing  Bach’s  cantata  “ Mark,  O my  heart.” 

SEA  MUSIC  AT  THE 

P 0 EN  AD  S. 

. 

New  British  Work  of  Four 
Movements. 

2 C-  \~*i  i 

A new  6Uioe  of  sea-music  by  Mr.  Frank 
Bridge  was  produced  at  last  night’s  prome- 
cade  concert.  In  spits  of  our  national  fond, 
ness  for  the  sea,  comparatively  few  British 
musicians  have  found  in  it  any  source  of 
inspiration.  Of  recent  years  the  only  pro- 
duetion  of  note  in  this  direction  has  been 
Elgar’s  " Sea-Pictures. ’’ 


1 Mr.  Bndv'o’fc  work  is  of  genuine  interest, 

[although  of  va lying  merit.  There  are  four 
movements  in  tbe  suite — Seascape,  Sea  foam, 
Moonlight,  and  Storm — the  first  and  second 
of  these  being  the  most  individual  and  offec- 
jtive.  It  is  all  very  brilliantly  written  and 
scored  with  quite  unusual  cleverness,  the 
composer  being  remarkably  gifted  in  this 
respect. 

Tlie  opening  movement  ha6  some  beauti- 
ful effects  of  broad  character,  and  really 
(does  suggest  the  broad  expanse  of  the  sunlit 
sea  which  the  music  aims  at  depicting.  So, 
Loo,  the  second  movement  has  some  very 
tehnrming  and  delicate  effects  of  orchestral 
(.-clour  and  rhythm,  suggestive  of  sea-foam 
(amongst  the  rocks  and  pools  of  a shore. 

In  t ho  third  movement — “Moonlight” — 
the  opportunity  of  writing  a charming  noc 
turn©  lias  been  scarcely  taken  full  advan- 
tage of.  and  the  storm  of  the  finale  docs 
not  quite  “ come  off  ” iri  its  intended  effects. 

The  music  was  excellently  played,  under 
Sir  Henry  Wood,  and  met  with  an  excellent 
reception 
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pvr . _ ..  . 

more  the  fooling  of  t-liis  or  (tint  phi'ualHjTfUi 
/ weight  in  gold.  j 

Mr.  Hales  Concert  Piece  is  an  early  work,  now  ten  ■ £*  I 
| years  old.  If  it  were  not  a little  late  in  tbe  day  ; 
it  might  be  called  a “ most  promising  ” 
work.  As  things  are,  however,  the  composer  lias 
gone  further,  and  we  shall  hope  to  hear  some  of  his 
I later  work.  The  treatment  of  the  orchestra  struck 
us  as  considerably  better  than  that  of  the  organ. 

I JJoth  imitated,  as  all  early  works  do  and  no  doubt 
should,  models  ; the  orchestra  the  inevitable  Tristan , 
and  the  organ  the  unnecessary  Merkel.  Put  there 
were  passages  for  the  former  which  were  real  and 
I confident  and  which  led  somewhere.  But  there  are 
two  tilings  the  organ  cannot  do:  one  is  to  compete 
with  wind  instruments  in  elaccato  runs  and  the  other 
is  to  vie  in  quality,  on  any  stop,  with  a lip-blown 
: The  organ  part  was  chiefly  noticeable  for  Mi*. 

Kiddle’s  ingenuity  in  covering  up,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  those  terrible  moments  when  the 
j leaves  off  and  the  orchestra  begins. 


organ 


MR,  jFRANK  BRIDGE’S 
SUITE. 

V.  _£a_x  V ' 


NEW 


Mr.  Frank  Bridge  fias  got  an  unusual 
command  over  orchestral  writing;  not 
only  is  everything  he  expresses  effective 
to  the  utmost  degree,  but  the  colour  is 
so  rich  and  varied.  If  this  were  enough 
he  would  easily  take  a foremost  place 
among  the  British  school  of  composers. 
Indeed,  he  may  yet  be  noted  if  only  he 
can  succeed  in  bringing  to  light  more 
of  his  real  self  in  his  music  and  less  of 
this  perfectly-acquired  technique.  In  his 
new  suite,  “ The  Sea,”  produced  at  the 
Promenade  Concert  last  night,  one  had 
four  movements  purporting  to  represent 
the  ocean  under  differing  aspects,  but  the 
effect  was  so  objective  that  very  soon  the 
ear  began  to  tire  of  the  colouring  and 
“ illustration,”  skilful  and  sensuous  as  it 
was.  The  missing  quality  was,  of  course, 
the  personal  element.  Did  Mr.  Bridge 
really  mean  to  give  us  his  personal  im- 
pressions of  the  sea,  or,  as  indeed  it 
seemed,  was  he  only  endeavouring  to 
paint  four  music  pictures?  If  the  latter, 
then  the  music  failed,  not  because  the 
painting  was  not  good  of  its  kind,  but 
because  the 'pieces  were  structurally  un- 
interesting and  thematically  dull.  After 
all,  one  cannot  get  away  from  the  hard 
fact  that  the  tone-poem  must  stand  or 
fall  as  a piece  of  “ pure  ” music.  Its 
themes  must  be  intrinsically  good,  and 
the  working  out  logical  and  strong.  Mr. 
Bridge  is  too  good  a musician  to  give  up 
his  talents  exclusively  to  the  display  of 
orchestral  technique.  We  expect  from 
him  something  a little  more  vital,  more 
human,  more  emotional.  He  must,  in 
fact,  strengthen  his  drawing.  The  colour 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 


THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

Another  new  work  was  heard  at  last 
night’s  Promenade  concert — a Concert  Piece 
for  organ,  and  orchestra  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Dale.  It  is  not  new  in  the  sense  of. being 
recent,  as  it  dates  from  1902-3,  but  this  was 
the  occasion  of  its  first  public  performance. 
Mr.  Dale  must  have  been  about  eighteen 
when  he  wrote  this  work,  and,  taking  that 
into  consideration,  it  is  a rather  remarkable 
effort.  That  is  to  say,  the  workmanship  is 
of  excellent  quality,  although  perhaps  the 
organ  part  is  not  quite  in  the  true  organ 
style,  nor  the  combination  with  the  orchestra 
always  well  managed.  The  best  features 
are  the  instrumentation,  the  interesting  tex- 
ture, and  the  feeling  for  climax.  But  as  a 
whole  the  composition  is  immature  in  its  ex- 
pression, and  wanting  in  individuality.  One 
would  like  to  hear  some  later  work  from  Mr. 
Dale’s  pen.  A composer  who  can  start  with 
this  technical  equipment  while  still  in  his 
teens  is  surely  in  a fortunate  position.  The 
advantage  of  this  performance  therefore  may 
be  said  to  lie  less  in  the- presentment  of  a 
work  of  great  intrinsic  value,  than  in  the 
calling  of  attention  to  the  powers  of  a young 
composer  in  our  midst  who  surely  ought  to 
be  better  known.  We  fancy  he  has  not 
been  represented  in  recent  years  by  much 
more  than  a pianoforte  sonata. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS, 


J L \J  , FAIRIES.  / 1 

Thera  was  not-  one  dull  item  in  the  programme  o£ 
the  Promenade  Concert  at  the  Queen’s  Hail  last 
night,  whether  the  pieces  were  old  favourites  like 
Jarnefeldt’s  Praeludium,  Lalo’s  Symphonie  Espagnole, 
and  the  Waltz  from  the  Roscnkavalier , or  an  interesting 
novelty  like  Roger  Quilter’s  new  Suite  from  Where 
\ the  Rainbow  Ends.  This  is  the  lightest  and  most 
unsophisticated  glimpse  of  fairyland — the  artless 
fancies  of  children  when  they  are  left  to  people 
their  own  world  without  too  much  assistance  from 
their  elders.  The  melodies  are  of  the  simplest  sort, 
j round  which  everyone  may  weave  ins  story,  and  each 
will  be  true  because  the  tunes  are  so  na-tural  and  easy  to 
understand.  Another  sort  of  fairy  appeared  later  on 
in  Elgar’s  “ Wand  of  Youth  ” — a grander  sort,  tilling 
the  scene  with  greater  splendour  and  more  circum- 
stance, more  the  kind  that  grown  people  like  to 
remember  having  known  intimately  long  ago  when 
Christmas  was  properly  kept  in  the  old-tashioned 
way  and  games  were  merrier  and  houses  fuller  of 
dark  corners  than  they  are  now.  But  they  were  no 
truer  fairies  than  Mr,  Roger  Q miter's, 

QUEEN'S  HALL  ^ 

MR.  QUILTER’S  NEW  SUITE 


MOZART  AND  DEBUSSY. 

Last  night’s  programme  contained  the  “ Hebrides  ” 
Overture,  Elgar’s  Meditation  from  “ Lux  Christi,’’ 
Tchaikovsky’s  Casse  Noisette,  a Concert  Piece  for 
organ  and  orchestra  by  B.  J.  Dale,  Debussy’s 
“ L’aprSs-midi  d’un  Faune,”  and  Mozart’s  Symphony 

Ono  of  the  interesting  things  in  a.  programme  is 
the  light-  one  composer  throws  on  another  by  suggest- 
ing points  they  have  in  common  which  in  other 
contexts  pass  unnoticed.  Ono  does  not  usually 
think  of  Mozart  and  Debussy  together.  In  fact, 
in  most  respects  they  are  entirely  different  people. 
But  they  are  alike  in  this — that  they  both  take  hold 
of  music  on  its  poetical  side,  the  side  of  fancy  and 
■ elusive  suggestion,  the  side  of  under  as  opposed  to 
' over  statement,  and  of  leaving  something  to  the 
(hearer’s  imagination.  And  the  means  by  which 
they  do  this  seem  to  be  economy  of  forces.  If 
they  writo  a passage  for  an  instrument,  they  intend 
it  to  be  heard  and  to  be  of  real  value.  They  do 
not  confuse  the  mind  with  too  much  comment. 
They  sketch  with  a pointed  but  light  pencil. 
And  this  likeness  was  set  in  relief  by  their  unlike- 
ness to  Mendelssohn  and  Tchaikovsky,  who  revel  in 
illustrative  and  illuminating  comment,  and  who  like 
to  extract  the  last  drop  of  meaning  out  of  their 
melodies,  but  who  are  not  altogether  free  from  a 
certain  prettiness  incompatible  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  the  artist. 

The  Casse  Noisette  Suite  was  played  with  great 
precision  indeed,  this  orchestra  could  probably  play 
much  of  it  blindfold  by  now— and  the  contrast  of  its 
.trenchant  rhythms  with  the  melodies  of  “ L’aprAs- 
midi  ” which  immediately  preceded  it— melodies  which 
'seem  to  live  in  eternity  rather  than  time— was 
refreshing.  The  crispness  of  the  overture  was  de- 
lightful to  hear,  but  the  performance  of  the  symohon1- 
was  a more  real  and  solid  thing ; there  Was  muei'i 


it  will  be  remembered, 


to 


Mr.  Roger  Quilter, 

was  responsible  for  the  incidental  music 
the  fairy  play,  “ Where  the  Rainbow  Ends,” 
and  it  was  quite  a,  good  idea  to  turn  it  into 
a suite  for  orchestra.  This  was  the  novelty  at 
the  Promenade  Concert  last  night,  and  it 
found  much  favour  with  the  audience,  the 
composer  being  warmly  applauded. 

Of  the  four  movements,  the  first  and  third 
are  the  best.  They  are  the  most  free  from 
certain  commonplaces  of  melodic  outline, 
which  are  difficult  enough  to  avoid,  especially 
[in  music  such  as  this,'  light  in  character. 
“ Will  o’  the  Wisp  ” is  quite  a graceful  valse 
[measure,  and  the  mood  of  “ Moonlight  on  the 
Lake”  has  decided  charm.  In  “Goblin 
Forest  ” one  feels  the  want  of  individuality, 
while  something  of  Edward  German  crops  up 
in  the  “ Fairy  Revels.”  All  the  same,  the 
suite  pleases  by  means  of  its  clarity  and  the 
very  dainty  scoring. 

The  programme  was  all  in  a lighter  vein, 
with  Jarnefelt’s  neat  little  “ Praeludium  ” 
(which  was  encored),  Elgar’s  “ Wand  of 
Youth  ” Suite,  the  “ Rosenkavalier  ” Waltz, 
and  other  things,  while  the  concerto,  Lalo’s 
“ Symphonies  Espagnole,”  was  not  out  of  the 
picture.  The  solo  part  of  this  was  played 
artistically,  though  with  no  great  amount 
of  verve,  by  Miss  Dorothy  de  Yin.  Miss 
Muriel  Terry  put  plenty  of  life  into  her  sing- 
in<r  of  the  well-known  aria  from  “ Don 
Carlos,”  although  it  seems  to  lie  rather  high 
for  her.  t°  deliver  without  a sense  of  vocal 
effort.  Mr.  Peter  Dawson  was  also  down  to 
sing  a Verdi  aria. 
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dreu  in  fKeiFJoffrney  through  tha”forest  of  the  Dragon  King, 
and  includes  the  Dance  of  Elves,  the  result  being  an  imagina- 
tive and  exhilarating  number.  To  this  the  third  movement 
provides  an  effective  contrast,  the  scene  being  “ Moonlight  on 
the  Lake,”  and  the  music  reflecting  its  tranquil  beauty. 
The  finale  to  the  suite  is  “A  Fairy  Revel,”  in  which 
the  composer  has  fully  realised  that  the  little  people  are  happy 
jfi  That  the  sea  should  have"!  fascination  for  Rntut  I and  frolicsome  folk.  On  the  same  evening  was  played 

Pwers  seems  quite  in  accord  with  the  fitncss  of  th^gs  W E1«ar’s  deli8htful  ^rst  ‘ Wand  of  Youth  suite,  and  Miss 

3 UI  lfltngs,  ana  J jyorothy  de  Vm  gave  a tasteful  and  brilliant  rendering  of  the 
solo  part  of  Lalo’s  symphonic  Espagnole  for  violin  and 
orchestra. 


remembering  former  works  by  Mr.  Frank  Bridge,  the 
announcement  that  his  new  suite,  “ The  Sea,”  would  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Promenade  Concerts  at  (jueen’s  iiall  on  Tuesday 
last  not  unnaturally  excited  some  pleasing  anticipations. 
Probably  many  among  the  listeners  on  Tuesday  had 


fresh  recollections  of  the 
is  also  probable  that  their 
h>  enable  them  to  judge  of 
illustration  of  “ Sea  Scape.”  ' 
and  “A  Storm,”  these  bein 


unstable  element,  and  it 
experiences  were  sufficient 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Bridge's 
‘ Sea  Foam,”  “ Moonlight,” 
respectively  the  subjects 


of  the  four  movements  of  the  suite.  Of  course  many  com- 
posers other  than  English  have  been  won  by  the  call  of  the  sea. 
The  most  valiant,  perhaps,  is  Anton  Rubinstein,  who  wrote 
a symphony  which  grew  to  eleven  movements  before  its  com- 
poser felt  he  had  expressed  all  that  the  sea  suggested  to  him. 

V * * $&pr  ? ? ' f/-z~ 

Although  the  “ vast  ever-sounding  sea  ” has  exercised  sc 
potent  an  influence  over  composers,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
inspired  any  really  great  work.  Generally  speaking,  it  has 
drawn  composers  out  of  their  depth  and  left  them  to  flounder 
in  inelegant  movements  more  remarkable  for  strenuosity 
than  for  beauty.  One  reason  why  the  efforts  to  depict 
the  moods  of  the  sea  so  often  fail  to  give  satisfaction  may 
possibly  be  that  it  sings  a different  song  to  each  person. 
There  is  easily  read  into  the  different  phases  of  the  sea  an 
analogue  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  emotions.  In  fact, 
unless  one  is  told,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
a composer  is  striving  to  express  a storm  at  sea  or 
a mental  struggle  on  terra  firma.  There  is  no  musical 
device  which  would  be  appropriate  to  the  one  and  inappro- 
priate to  the  other,  and,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  sea,  the  suggestion  of  illimitable  space, 
is  almost  impossible  to  express  in  music.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  invent  themes  and  to  treat  and 
score  them  in  a W3y  that  shall  suggest  the  ‘‘vast  and  ever- 
sounding  sea.”  Consequently,  if  Mr.  Bridge  has  failed  to 
write  convincingly,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  peculiarly 
exacting  nature  of  his  subject. 

♦ * * 

The  first  movement  is  dignified,  and  if  the  melodic  charm 
of  the  themes  had  been  as  interesting  as  their  treatment,  the  I 
rnusi*. would  have  a distinction  it  now  lacks.  The  most  original 
portion  of  the  work  is  the  second  movement.  This  is  headed 
“Sea  Foam,”  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a scherzo.  The 
chief  subject  is  quaint,  and,  albeit  more  suggestive  of  Puck  on 
land  than  Puck  at  sea,  has  character  not  devoid  of  a sugges- 
tion of  humour.  The  other  themes  have  an  affinity  with  the 
general  spirit  of  the  movement,  and  their  development  and 
scoring  are  extremely  effective.  The  third  section,  having 
“Moonlight”  for  its  subject,  possesses  a general  poetic  ten- 
dency, but  the  want  of  clearly-defined  melody  prevents  the 
music  inspiring  the  listener  deeply.  The  finale  deals  with  the 
inevitable  storm.  To  the  credit  of  the  composer,  conventional 
devices  are  avoided  ; and,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
music  suggests  the  awful  power  of  a sea-storm,  the  number 
contains  some  highly  effective  passages,  and  most  of  these 
being  judiciously  arranged  towards  the  close  bring  the  work 
to  a resounding  termination.  “ The  Sea  ” was  well  served  bv 
Sir  Henry  J.  Wood,  and  the  composer  was  heartily  applauded 
on  his  appearance  on  the  platform. 

♦ * * 

The  second  novelty  at  the  Promenade  Concerts  last  week 
was  a concert  piece  for  organ  and  orchestra  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
J.  Dale.  This  combination  is  an  extremely  happy  one.  The 
strings  supply  the  emotional  warmth  of  tone  which  the  organ 
can  only  imperfectly  supply,  and  the  tympani  give  an 
accentuation  that  compensates  for  a certain  weakness  in 
this  particular  inherent  in  the  king  of  instruments.  The 
combination,  indeed,  might  be  described  as  a marriage 
of  which  the  orchestra  is  the  bride.  That  in  such  unions 
1 the  organ  is  at  times  overbearing  and  the  orchestra  is  iu- 
'discreet  or  noisy,  does  not  nullify  the  excellence  of  the 
idea.  In  nearly  all  cases  regrettable  consequences  arise  from 
.one  party  interfering  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
other.  To  drop  metaphor,  modern  composers  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  endeavouring  to  make  the  organ  sound  like 
an  orchestra.  To  a certain  extent  this  is  justifiable  when 
writing  organ  solos,  but  when  in  combination  with  an  orchestra 
all  imitations  of  other  instruments  should  be  studiously 
avoided  iu  all  passages  in  which  the  organ  is  prominent. 

* * * 

This  has  been  realised  by  Mr.  Dale.  He  has  written  at 
times  with  virtuoso-like  brilliancy  for  the  solo  instrument, 
"but  it  is  always  organ  music,  and  in  other  parts  where 
'sonority  of  ensemble  was  required  the  organ  tones  are 
'so  cleverly  mingled  with  those  of  the  orchestra  that 
now  and  again  it  was  difficult  to  decide  if  the  latter  were 
(being  played.  Another  feature  of  the  piece  was  the  masterly 
(manner  in  which  crescendos  were  built  up  to  tremendous 
; bfeiimaxes.  In  these  the  advantages  of  the  combination  of 
i fi organ  and  orchestra  became  specially  obvious.  It  seems  to 
(me  that  there  is  so  much  that  is  in  consonance  between  the 
tones  of  the  organ  and  our  national  temperament  that  our 
1 younger  composers  should  find  a sympathetic  medium  for 
expression  m the  combination  so  successfully  adopted  by  Mr. 
Dale.  Mr.  Kiddle  played  the  solo  parts  with  great  brilliancy 
and  Sir  Henry  J.  'Wood  secured  full  justice  to  the  orchestral 
uortion. 

* * * 

i Although  headed  “ first  performance.”  Mr.  Roger  Qnilter’s 
'suite,  “ Where  the  Rainbow  Ends,”  performed  ou  Thursday, 
cannot  strictly  be  lied  new  music,  ior  it  was  heard  re- 
Ipeatedlv,  and,  be  i-  ' idcd,  much  enjoyed,  allied  to  Messrs. 
Clifford  Mills  and  Ji  Ramsey’s  play  of  this  name  produced 
last  Christmas  at  the  oo.  oyTheatre.  The  composer  would  appear 
to  have  re-scored  his  music  for  the  concert-room,  but  although 
he  has  done  so  with  a generous  use  of  the  additional  means 
at  his  command,  he  has  preserved  the  simple  charm  of 
his  mnsic.  These  attractive  attributes  are  chiefly  owing  to 
the  grace  and  expressiveness  of  the  melodies,  and  they  are 
particularly  prominent  in  the  opening  movement  of  the  suite, 
which  comprises  the  heroine’s  melody  and  the  dance  of  the 
will-o’-the-wisps,  presenting  a combination  of  captivating  tnne 
and  daintiness.  The  material  for  the  second  section  of  th9 
suite  is  drawn  from  the  strains  which  accompanied  the  chil- 


JTie  long-held  pianissimos  of  the  choir,  which 
had  a magnificent  effect  in  “ Hear  and  answer,” 
reappeared  with  less  appropriateness  in 
“ behold,  God  the  Lord  passed  by”;  and  the 
prolonged  penultimate  note  of  the  cadcnco  to 
the  chorus  “ lie,  watching  over  Israel,”  seemed 
like  a trick  caught  from  Mr.  McCormack,  who 
, did  the  same  at  the  end  of  “ If  with  all  your 
I hearts.” 

in  short,  Sir  Henry  Wood  had  to  resort  to 
exaggerations  in  order  to  stir  his  singers  and 
his  audience.  Still,  he  did  stir  them  beyond 
BIRMINGHAM  Oct  1 a doubt,  and  the  choir  in  particular  responded 
’ ‘ Imagniiieenily  to  his  requirements.  Front 

The  Triennial  Musical  Festival,  which  began  “ Help,  Lord,”  to  the  last  “ Amen  ” the  choral) 
to-day,  will  last  for  four  days,  and  during  that  ingers  gave  us  line  and  rich  tone  ; they  were 
time  a great  v ariety  of  music— ranging  from  dresh  and  ready  to  malm  vivid  every  contrast  of 
Handel’s  Messiah  to  the  Finale  of"  Richard! 
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SIR  EDWARD  ELGAR’S  NEW 
CANTATA. 


Strauss’s  Salome  ; from  an  organ  solo  by  Bach! 
played  by  the  city  organist,  Mr.  C.  IV.  Perkins,! 
to  a Humoreske  for  piano  on  waltz-themes! 
by  Johann  Strauss,  played  by  Herr  Moritzj 
Rosenthal — will  exercise  the  activities  of  music 
lovers  in  every  conceivable  direction.  So  full 
is  the  programme  that  although  the  most| 
modern  work  of  a'i,  Scriabin’s  Prometheus,  has! 
been  taken  out  oi  the  scheme,  it  has  left  no  blank 
space  to  be  filled  up.  Friday  morning’s  pro- 
gramme, including  Brairms’s  Requiem,  the 
Salome  scene,  Beethoven’s  Seventh  Symphony, 
and  a motet  by  Bach,  looks  so  full  as  it  is  that  one 
can  only  wonder  that  there  was  ever  any 
thought  of  sandwiching  in  a new  and  elaborate 
work  among  these  things.  By  the  time  we 
reach  Fridays  morning  we  shall  have  heard 
new  works  by-  Sibelius,  Sir  Edvard  Elgar, 
M alford  Davies,  and  Granville  Bantock ; a, 
number  of  already  familial  choral  master- 
pieces. orchestral  works,  concertos  played  by 
Sefior  Pablo  Casals  and  Herr  Rosenthal,  and 
innumerable  songs  sung  by  well-known  singers. 

SIR  HENRY  WOOD’S  METHODS. 

To-day1' s programme  began  conventionally 
enough  with  Mendelssohn’s  Elijah,  which 
occupied  the  whole  morning  performance. 
The  chief  events  of  the  day — Sir  Edward 
Elgar’s  new  cantata  The  Music-makers,  Sibelius’s 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  Herr  Rosenthal’s 
performance — were  all  reserved  till  late  in 
the  evening  programme.  But  every  one 
knows  by  now  that  Elijah  under  Sir  Henry 
Wood  is  a very  different  thing  from  Elijah 
under  any  other  conductor,  and  the 
fact  that  Sir  Henry  Wood  is  conducting  the 
Birmingham  Festival  for  the  first  time  this  year 
made  this  performance  an  event  of  special 
interest  locally7.  It  confirmed  from  a different 
side  the  opinion  expressed  in  these  columns,! 
when  writing  of  the  recent  festival  at  Hereford, 
that  wo  cannot  hope  for  the  ideal  performance 
of  Elijah  until  we  have  put  it  aside  for  some 
time.  Sir  Henry  Wood  is  determined  to  make 
the  whole  dramatically  alive,  and  in  order  to 
stir  his  hearers  from  the  complacent  apathy’ 
whicli  comes  from  knowing  exactly  what  the  I 
next  note  will  be  he  ensures  that  they  shall 
never  know  what  the  next  dynamic  effect  or 
tjio  next  tempo  shall  be.  These  things  come  I 
not  merely  at  haphazard.  Every  one  who 
listens  sympathetically  must  realize  that  they: 
represent  a carefully  thought  out  scheme, 
taken  in  hand  with  the  purpose  of  stirring  t 
the  listener  to  feel  the  tlirill  of  the  dramatic 
situations.  But  here  there  are  two  things  to 
be  considered.  First,  that  there  is  more  in 
Elijah  than  the  thrili  of  a modem  drama  in 
music  ; secondly,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
things  neither  performers  nor  audiences  can  he 
urged  to  the  point  of  dramatic  appreciation 
without  being  carried  considerably  beyond  it. 
In  the  latter  part  of  Elijah  the  drama  is  not  the 
main  interest,  and  after  the  Whirlwind  chorus 


there  is  no  drama.  The  prophecy  of  the  coming 
of  G'iirist^  is  as  purely  contemplative  as  the 
chorus  “Now,  therefore,  bo  patient”  in) 
Brahms  s German  Requiem.  Much  earlier, 1 
too,  there  are  numbers  where  the  human  story , 
drops  for  the  moment  into  the  background,  ! 
and  these  require  a broader  kind  of  expression. : 
Hie  aria  ‘Hear  ye,  Israel,”  and  the  chorus' 
which  follows  upon  it  are  together  a 

ty'pical  case  in  point.  Here  Sir  Henry 

oud  s white-hot  intensity',  which  was 
splendid  in  the  Mount  Carmel  scene  before  it 
and  the  Jezebel  scene  after  it,  became  laboured. 

1 As  the  work  progressed,  too,  one  found  that 
certain  means  of  effect  became  maniierjs. 


colour.  Sometimes  Ihe  words  were  lost  m 
mere  tene — iu  “ The  fire  descends,  ’ for 
example;  but  had  Mendelssohn  foreseen  thej 
coming  of  Sir  Henry  Wood  to  Birmingham  in 
1912  he  would  not  have  written  for  the  brass 
as  he  did  in  order  to  support  the  chorus  of  lS4l>. 
At  other  times — “ Let  him  perish,”  for 

example — the  words  had  overpowering  effect. 

Mr.  Clarence  Whitehill  was  the  Elijah,  and  his[ 
powerful  voice  and  dramatic  senso  made  theFJ 
scenes  in  which  lie  rebuked  Ahab  and  mocked  the  j 
priests  of  Laal  peculiarly  strong.  Elsewhere  one 
sometimes  had  to  regret  the  use  of  heavy  j 
portamenti — the  well-known  sob  in  the  voice 
and  small  effects  of  the  stage  which  always  cast 
la  slur  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  artist  when  they 
appear  on  the  concert  platform.  Nevertheless 
Ins  was  a fine  performance,  such  as  we  get  too 
|rarely.  Mr.  John  McCormack  unfortunately  \ 
brought  the  defects  of  a lower  operatic  tradi- 
tion mto  Iris  singing,  and  especially  the  tendency' 
to  make  English  words  ridiculous  by'  singing  the  i 
vowels  as  though  they  were  Italian  ones.  There 
were  also  Miss  Came  Tubb,  who  sang  beauti- 
fully' in  the  widow's  scene,  hut  was  apt  to  be  too 
dramatic  in  the  reflective  passages ; Mine. 
Clara  Butt,  whose  voice  was  supreme  in  the 
Jezebel  scene  ; Miss  Ada  Forrest,  who  sang  the  j 
y'outh’s  part  with  great  purity ; and  Mr. 

- Gwynne  Davies,  who  as  Aiiab  accused  Elijah 
bravely'.  Other  singers  who  contributed  to  the 
ensemble  numbers,  all  of  which  had  been  care- ' 
fully  prepared,  were  Miss  Margaret  Balfour, 
Mr.  Herbert  Heyner,  and  Mr.  IV.  Bennett.  All 
the  solo  singers,  like  the  choir  and  the  orchestra, 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  taking 
their  part  in  the  scheme  of  the  work  as  a whole, 
and  the  performance  was  singularly  free  from 
individual  freaks.  The  audience,  too,  appreciated 
the  standpoint.  There  was  never  any'  attempt 
yato  interrupt  with  applause,  and  consequently 
1 ''Sir  Henry  Wood  was  able  to  group  the  move- 
ments in  a perfectly  intelligible  way'. 

THE  EVENING  PERFORMANCE. 

The  new  works  of  the  evening  programme  wore 
• preceded  by  Beethoven’s  Coriolan  overture. 
Bach’s  Brandenburg  Concerto,  No.  3 in  G, 
for  strings,  and  Liszt’s  Piano  Concerto  in  E flat,) 
played  by  Herr  Rosenthal.  At  the  end  of  the 
‘first  part  came  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  cantata 
The  Music-makers,  set  for  contralto  solo  (Miss 
Muriel  Foster),  chorus,  and  orchestra,  which 
was  conducted  by'  the  composer.  It  is  a 
setting  of  the  ode  by  Artluu'  O’Shaughnessy 
beginning  “ We  are  the  music-makers,  and  we 
are  the  dreamers  of  dreams,”  which  extols  the 
artist  spiiit  as  the  motive  power  of  human 
action.  The  words  are  of  a kind  to  appeal 
strongly  to  such  a mind  as  Elgar's  and  to  bring 
from  him  music  which  makes  a very  direct 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  his  audience.  The 
personal  interpretation  of  tho  words  given  by 
the  frequent  quotations  from  his  own  earlier 
worlds  no  doubt  heightens  this  appeal  at  the 
moment  and  serves  to  secure  an  immediate 
acceptance  for  the  work.  At  the  same  time, 
their  use  seems  open  to  just  the  same 
objection  which  has  been  urged  against 
the  “ hero’s  works  of  peace  ” in  Ein 
Heldcnleben — that  they  pin  the  hearer  to' 
the  personal  standpoint  of  the  composer. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  at  the  late  hour  of 
writing  to  discuss  the  point,  or  to  attempt 
any  detailed  criticism  of  the  work.  Indeed, 
having  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
grammes, it  will  be  better  to  defer  most  of  our 
discussion  of  the  new  works  until  the  close  of 
the  Festival  on  Saturday.  But  it  must  be  said 
that,  in  spite  of  its  free  quotation  of  old  works, 
it  is  substantially  a new  work,  as  tho  writer 
of  the  programme  analysis  is  careful  to  remind 
us — that  is  to  say,  it  gives  us  Elgar’s  ideas 
upon  a subject  hitherto  untouched  by  him, 
and  the  poem  calls  out  new  and  characteristic 
musU  having  many  points  of  beautiful  and 
intricate  expression.  But  it  is  all  characteristic 
of  him  as  we  know  him  ; it  does  not  place  his  I 
creative  powers  in  any  new  light.  It  reveals  no 
■ 


’uspectod  possitnlffies  in  him,  and  so  offers 
no  obscurities  to  the  listener  at  a lirst  hearing. 
Consequently  the  linos — 

Oil,  inon,  it  must  over  be 
That  we  dwell  in  our  dreaming  and  singing 
A little  apart  from  ye, 

have  a strange  incongruity  in  their  setting, 
tor  the  whole  is  very  much  in  the 
ecepted  idiom  which  has  made  Elgar 


__J«F  . , , — 

slunufly  fakes  the  riiost  direct  means  of  securing 
tlie  suffrages  of  the  people.  When  he  is  not  quot- 
ing his  earlier  works  he  is  writing  music  of 
a kind  which  appeals  in  exactly  the  same 
way  in  which  the  older  works  appealed.  In- 
deed, so  strong  is  the  family  likeness  in  all  his 
themes  that  it  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to 
remember  which  are  old  and  which  are  ostensibly 
. . . . . _ mew,  The  ease  with  which  he  glides  from  one 

the  most  popular  composer  of  his  time  in  his  to  another  has  been  noted,  but  the  reality 
Dwn  country.  Had  the  lines  been  taken  as  implies  no  unusual  feat  of  technical  mastery 
l'u“  A ” K”  when  all  the  material  is  so  much  of  one  kind. 


the  motto  for  the  Symphony  in  A minor  by 
Sibelius,  which  its  composer  conducted  in  the 
second  part  of  the  programme,  they  would  have 
been  appropriate,  for  the  whole  has  a newness  of 
plirase  and  expression  which  marks  it  at  once 
as  tlie  work  of  a man  who  in  many  respects 
stands  apart  from  his  generation. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar  secured  a good  perform 


Sibelius  brings  a wealth  of  contrasted  material ; 
each  instrument  has  a personality  of  its  own  ; 
and  that  is  why,  although  be  uses  an  orchestra 
no  bigger  than  that  of  Brahms’s  First  Symphony 
the  orchestration  is  almost  disconcertingly 
new.  He  scarcely  ever  makes  instruments  of 
different  colours  do  the  same  thing.  Some- 


anco  of  The  Music-makers,  though  there  were  times,  therefore,  their  personalities  clash  in  the 
ome  passages  where  the  choir  is  combined  with  most  glaring  way,  because  they  are  following 


the  solo  voice  in  which  the  choral  leads  were  not 
dear.  Miss  Muriel  Foster’s  singing  of  the  solo, 
especially  that  to  the  words  of  the  last  stanza, 
ivas  a thing  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  work 
,vas  enthusiastically  received  by  a large 
uidience. 

M.  Sibelius’s  Symphony. 

M.  Sibelius’s  symphony,  on  the  other  hand, 
vas  received  rather  with  courtesy  towards  a 
listinguislied  visitor  than  with  any  enthusiasm 
or  the  music  itself.  The  hearers,  indeed, 
ould  hardly  be  blamed  if  they  failed  to  trace 
he  logical  sequence  of  its  development,  the 
ray  in  which  ideas  dimly  suggested  at  first 
ilossom  into  greater  fulness  in  the  later  move- 
nents.  The  music  stands  aloof,  suggests 
'here  most  composers  would  command,  and 
ieems  to  dream  of  old  half-forgotten  memories 
aid  new  unrealized  visions  of  the  future.  Its 
larmony  and  its  orchestral  colour  are 
dike  strange,  yet  really  so  simple  that 
ime  must  make  their  beauty  clearer. 
<’or  a modern  work,  quite  a small  orchestra  is 
ised,  and  every  instrument  in  the  score  tells, 
it  was  not  perfectly  played.  Some  of  the 
letails  which  ought  to  come  out  were  lost, 


different  trains  of  thought  independently. 

One  finds  a certain  parallel  to  this  method 
of  musical  thinking  in  one  movement  of  Bach’s 
St.  Matthew  Passion  which  has  been  heard 
to-day,  the  wonderful  chorale,  “ O Mensc.h 
bewein’  ” which  ends  the  first  part.  Here  the 
wreathed  semi-quaver  passages  of  oboes,  flutes, 
and  strings  move  regardless  of  the  quaver 
movement  of  the  voices,  but  their  independence 
is  explained  by  the  harmonic  foundation  on 
which  both  rest.  With  Sibelius,  however, 
the  harmony  is  not  fundamental  but  incidental, 
like  that  of  the  early  experimenters  in  poly- 
phony before  Bach’s  day. 

THE  “ PASSION  MUSIC.” 

The  performance  of  the  Passion  Music  was 
carried  out  according  to  Sir  Plenry  Wood’s 
version,  which  has  been  heard  both  at  Sheffield 
and  in  London.  His  principles  with  regard  to 
St  have  been  very  fully  discussed  in  these 
columns,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
[their  merits  and  demerits.  We  are  very  grate- 
ful for  one  modification  on  this,  occasion,  the 
fact  that  all  the  chorales , were  sung  by  the 
chorus  instead  of  some  being  given  to  a solo 
quartet.  It  is  a step  in  the  direction  of  the 


md  one  often  wanted  greater  distinction  and  (simplicity  which  is  the  one  quality  lacking  in 
iolicacy  of  plirasing.  Herr  Rosenthal’s  playing  Six-  Henry  Wood’s  interpretation  of  Bach. 


)f  Liszt’s  concerto  was  as  brilliant  as  ever, 
ind  his  performance,  as  well  as  the  orchestral 
-ieccs  finely  played  under  Sir  Henry  Wood’s 
lirection,  were  greatly  enjoyed.  Yet  the  real 
went  of  the  concert  was  Sibelius’s  symphony, 
iviiicli  so  far  stood  apart  that  it  will  require  many 
learings  before  its  value  is  fully  appreciated. 

OCTOBER  3,  1912. 

BIRMINGHAM  MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 

four  new  works. 

BIRMINGHAM,  Oct. 


It  must  be  said  that  the  wheels  of  the  mechanism 
did  not  run  as  smoothly  as  at  the  Sheffield 
performance  of  last  year.  With  his  own 
orchestra  he  could  Secure  a far  higher  level 
pf  instrumental  ensemble  than  with  this  one, 
which  lias  been  brought  together  from  many 
quarters  for  the  Festival.  The  solo  singers, 
placed  behind  the  orchestra  close  to  the  organ, 
seemed  to  have  difficulty  in  hearing  the 
players,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  disconcerted 
by  their  position.  It  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  endanger  intonation  and  ensemble  for 
the  sake  of  a mere  piece  of  stage  effect. 
Whether  for  this  cause  or  some  other,  Mme. 
Donalda  constantly  failed  to  do  herself  justice, 
and  the  tempo  of  the  aria  “ Lord,  to  Thee  my 
heart  I offer  ” was  inconsiderately  fast.  Even 
Miss  Muriel  Foster,  whose  singing  of  “ Thy 
mercy  show,  O God,”  with  Mr.  Sons’s  violin 
The  arc  + t -.  obbligato , was  one  of  the  most  deeply  moving 

„ * ’ cunt  of  Tuesday’s  evening  perform- moments  of  the  whole,  was  clearly  disconcerted 

e requires  some  supplement  in  order  to  do*n  arioso  “ Ah,  Golgotha  ! ” with  oboe 
justice  to  the  important  new  works  contained obbli3a^-  The  accompaniment  of  the  Evange- 
in  the  programme.  In  addition  * } list’s  recitative  was  again  shared  by  the  organ 

discuss  the  activities  i i . , . T6  ilave  "°  and  a quartet  of  violoncellos.  Apart  from  the 
manv.  w“icb  have  been  just  objection  to  the  use  of  strings  at  all,  here 


pied  the  V ^ ^ Matthew  Passion  occu- the  violoncellos  were  the  more  satisfactory  ofi 

and  tfi6  W . e tbe  morning  performance,  the  two,  i°r  the  organ  chords  often  came  in 
the  miscellaneous  programme  of  the  fche  wron8  places  and  delayed  the  narrative, 
evening  contained  two  new  productions  T)  wben  one  bas  8ot  useci  to  a piano  for  this 
A alford  Davies’s  setting  “mi  o ’ _ r'  purpose  both  organ  and  violoncellos  necessarily 
Francis,”  for  soln  u • 16  ,n®  sound  clumsy.  Mr.  Gervase  Elwes  sang  the 

and  a large  svmnh  • ’ choir’  anc*  orchestra,  I tenor  music  with  fine  feeling,  though  he  often 
by  Mr.  Granville  i,  n!c  .Poem  *or  orchestra  seemed  disturbed  by  his  accompaniment,  and 
Browning’s  “ Fifmp  ,(n  (°i  ron  t,  subject  of  he  was  guilty  of  more  than  one  serious  mistake 
were  Sefior  THhln  r 6 lair.  With  these  in  the  notes.  The  beautiful  pair  of  movements 
- • ° ^asates  playing  of  Strauss’s  jfor  tenor  voice,  choir,  and  orchestra,  which 


Don  Quixote 

Otello  - ° oilice  song  trom  Ve 

ended  u,;+v?  nA  ^me.  Donalda  ; and  the  day  here  sang  with  exquisitely  sympathetic  tone. 


HOn  Quixote  ” and  TT  7 l i > n o lor  tenui  vuiuu,  enuii,  ana  uiLiie.btid,  which 

violoncello  in  D “ <a  i a^,  s Concerto  for  meditate  upon  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  were 

n^77-  ' ’ - a ce  song  trom  Verdi’s  in  all  respects  on  a very  high  level.  The  choir 


ended  with  the  Overture  to  Tannhduser. 

THE  SIBELIUS  SYMPHONY. 
We  have  before 
works  of 


without  any  violent  contrasts  or  the  sudden 
emphasis  of  specific  points  which  spoilt  certain 
of  the  chorales,  and  which  even  invaded  the 
us,  ^ therefore,  the  four  new  j last  chorus  to  its  hurt.  Indeed,  wherever  Sir 

Henry  Wood  aimed  at  broad  effects  he  secured 
them  perfectly  from  the  choir.  The  loss  of 
pitch  in  some  of  the  unaccompanied  chorales 
was  not  a very  serious  fault,  except  when  the 
organist  attempted  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Douthitt  sang  the  part  of  Christ. 
He  had  not,  of  course,  the  benefit  of  long 
previous  experience  which  most  of  the  other 
solo  singers  had,  and  his  treatment  of  it  was 
inclined  to  be  hard  and  inflexible.  His  voice 
is  so  fine  that  he  might  use  much  less  of  it 
without  losing  command  of  the  situation. 
Mr.  Clarence  Whitehall  did  admirable  work  in 
the  bass  arias,  particularly  in  “ O Blessed 
Cross,”  which  he  gave  with  splendid  convic- 
tion. The  obbligato  part  of  this  aria,  originally 
for  viola  da  gamba,  was  arranged  for  violon- 
cello solo,  and  was  well  played  by  Mr.  Norman 
Sahnond.  Other  singers  of  small  parts  were 
Miss  Ada  Forrest,  Miss  Pank,  Mr.  H.  Heyner, 
and  Mr.  W.  Evans. 


StS  cior"1  ** = 

*RtPthe  nrn  fffi  f°uT  there  can  be  no  doubt 
ho  frvr  ■ 10St  d jffipult  to  apprehend  at  once  is 

i Jean  ^ Symphony  in  A mffior 

n°iSaSme  °f  nig^forffilJdLisffin 

o men,  it  must  ever  be 
A httiraSflrom°yedreamiDS  “d 

tbttoTn  rS^  f the  head  of  the  Boreas 
Stands  Sr  s Symphony,  for  it  is  music 
on  of  the \ ^arapaUtfrom  the  common  expres- 
Ptnei  aidntbe  ^ * is  not  a ^conscious 
ied  snfb  ^ ! ’ composer  could  not  have 

his  own  fnn“°tt°’.-keca,use  he  lives  so  much 


Err1'’.41*  his  thoughts,  and 
at  he  “j  mt°  SOUnd  80  spontaneously 
fcelf  ali^-  'T  ternPtation  to  measure 
P . U agams>t  his  hearers.  The  weak  point 
Elgar  s work  is  that,  while  he  proclaims  the 
chment  of  the  artist  from  the  multitude  he 


“ THE  SU  O ' ST.  FRANCIS.” 

The  Song  of  Francis,  by  Dr.  Walford 
Davies,  which  can  e at  the  beginning  of  the 
evening’s  concert,  is  built  upon  a large  plan. 
Hero,  as  in  almost  all  his  works  exeopt  Everyman, 
Dr.  Davies  shows  his  preference  for  an  abstract 
musical  pattern  as  a framework  to  his  ideas. 
In  this  instance,  like  Strauss  in  the  case  of 
Don  Quixote,  he  has  chosen  the  variation  form 
as  the  framework,  and  each  number,  set  to  a 
stanza  of  St.  Francis's  “ Canticle  of  the  Sun,” 
is  in  a certain  degree  a variation  upon  "an 
orchestral  prelude  which  represents  the  “ Jocula- 
tores  Domini,”  as  St.  Francis  called  his  preach- 
ing Brothers.  But,  apart  from  this  underlying 

feature  of  design,  each  number  is  descriptive 
music,  often  of  a very  forcible  kind,  of  the 
forces  of  nature,  each  one  of  which  is  called 
up  in  turn  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord.  We 
have  first  “ Brother  Sun,  who  doth  bring  in 
the  Dawn.”  Then  “ Sister  Moon  and  the 
Stars,”  followed  by  the  Wind,  the  Water,  the 
Fire,  and  “ Sister  Earth,  our  Mother.”  Then 
come  two  stanzas  of  a more  intimate  kind  : 
“ Of  them  that  forgive  ” and  “ Of  Sister  Death,” 
and  before  the  last  of  these  Dr.  Davies  has 
interpolated  a short  recitative  telling  how 
St.  Francis  called  Brother  Leo  and  Brother 
Angelo  to  his  death-bed  that  they  might  sing 
the  song  of  Sister  Death.  The  work  ends  with 
a majestic  choral  epilogue,  “ Laudate  et  bone- 
dicite  Dominum.” 

The  theme  on  which  the  work  is  founded 
is  an  exquisite  blend  of  whimsical  humour 
and  pathos.  It  is  led  by  a viola  solo  and  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  pieces  of  orchestral 
writing  which  Dr.  Davies  has  done.  The 
choral  prologue  which  follows  is  less  striking, 
and  here,  and  sometimes  later,  the  intricate 
writing  for  the  voices  seemed  over-elaborated 
for  w'liat  it  had  to  say,  but  with  the  picture  of 
i the  Dawn  the  expression  becomes  more  direct 
and  the  praise  of  Brother  Sun  is  powerful. 
The  two  other  big  numbers  are  those  of  the 
Wind  and  the  Fire.  The  latter,  a brilliant 
scherzo  for  double  choir,  made  by  far  the 
stronger  impression.  In  the  Wind  movement 
the  strange  undulating  phrases  for  baritone  solo 
and  chorus  gave  the  impression  either  that  the 
singers  had  not  caught  their  meaning  or  that 
the  composer  had  miscalculated  the  balance  of 
'effect.  Between  these  come  gentler  move- 
ments. The  Moon  and  the  Stars,  for  three 
solo  voices  and  female  choir,  had  a curiously 
indeterminate  effect.  Sister  Water,  for  contralto 
and  chorus,  and  the  tenor  solo,  “ O,  Sister 
Earth,”  were  alike  most  beautiful.  But  the 
more  human  standpoint  of  the  later  stanzas 
has  called  out  a deeper  sympathy  of  expres- 
sion, and  although  the  w'ork  naturally  becomes 
subdued  towards  the  end  this  latter  part  is 
undoubtedly  the  core  of  the  whole.  The  solo 
quartet  were  Mme.  Donalda,  Miss  Doris  Woodall, 
Mr.  Gervase  Elwes,  and  Mr.  Thorpe  Bates. 
They  and  the  choir  worked  hard  for  the  success 
of  the  work  and  secured  for  it  an  admirable 
first  performance.  It  was  w'armly  received  by 
the  audience. 

AN  ORCHESTRAL  DRAMA. 

A still  more  enthusiastic  reception  was  given 
to  Mr.  Bantock’s  “ Orchestral  Drama,”  founded 
on  Browning’s  “ Fifine  at  the  Fair.”  It  is 
indeed  a remarkably  brilliant  piece  of  work  of  its 
kind,  and  is  one  which  it  is  easy  to  appreciate 
with  the  help  of  a few  programme  notes  pointing 
out  the  lines  on  which  the  composer  illustrates 
the  poem.  Fortunately,  the  notes  were  given  in 
a succinct  form.  We  have  first  a delicate  pro- 
logue for  strings  which  directly  pictures  the 
sensations  described  in  Browning’s  “ Amphi- 
bian.” then  a delightfully  humorous  scene  of 
the  Fair,  then  music  intended  to  contrast  the 
characters  of  Fifine  and  Elvire.  It  is  here  that 
one  feels  Mr.  Bantock’s  method  is  scarcely 
subtle  enough,  and  that  the  themes  do  not 
really  carry  the  strong  emotional  significance 
which  he  assigns  to  them.  Still,  he  never  seems 
at  a loss  for  a moment,  and  if  his  drama  is  apt 
to  call  up  recollections  of  modem  Italian  opera, 
all  the  devices  serve  him  well,  because  they  con- 
vey certain  ideas  in  a direct  way  to  his  audience. 
There  was  one  small  hitch  in  the  performance, 
for  which  Mr.  Bantock  turned  and  apologized 
to  the  audience  with  such  self- possession  that, 
even  if  they  had  not  already  been  in  sympathy 
with  him,  their  hearts  must  have  been  won  there 
and  then.  Otherwise  it  was  a capital  perform- 
ance. 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM  FESTIVAL 


ELGAR’S  “MUSIC  MAKERS”  AND 
SIBELIUS’S  NEW  SYMPHONY. 


A great  deal  might  be  said  about  the  per- 
formance of  “Elijah,-”  with  which,,  in  ac- 
cordance with  immemorial  custom,  the 
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, festival  open*!.  Sir  Henry  W ood  s methods 
of  dealing  with  it  are  familiar  to  those  who 
frequent  Festivals,  but  are  not  so  well 
■Lw.i  in  London.  They  are  angina*  and 
] highly  controversial,  and  to  judge  front  re- 
. marks  heard  during  the  day,  there  is  hkely 
| to  be  a good  deal  of  heated  argument  about 
| them  at  Birmingham.  As  to  the  soloist*, 

‘lit  is  hard'-,  ar  ex  gg<  ration  to  sav  th»i  Mr. 
Clarence  \Yhite!:3  is  the  Elijah  of  the day. 

He  is  magnificently  dramatic  and  m>Wy  re 
ligious  in  the  best  sense,  and  vocally  he  "as 
superb.  Mr.  John  McCormack,  M> 

Tubb,  and  Mine.  Clara  butt  a 

beautifully.  . . , 

The  evening’s  programme  contained  two 

new  work*,  the  k,*i  of  which  was . not 
finished  till  after  ten— a very  bad  arran 
mi  it,  as  neither  orchestra  nor  audience  c. n 
anno  fr.-h  , . new  music  at  such  an  hour, 
especially  when  the  last  of  the  two  works  is 
a composition  so  unusual  and  so 
as  Sibelius’  new  Symphony.  . 

: Elgar’s  “ Music-Makers  was  received 
more  wurmlv,  peri  raps,  than  an,  ° 
gar’s  Festival  works.  The  reason,  pro- 
bable, is  that  it  is  more  direct  m utterance 
and  has  mood*  more  easy  to  grasp  at  once 
than  most  of  his  recent  work*,  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  material  is  familiar.  lake 
Strauss  in  "Kin  1 leldenleben,’  he  has 
quoted  himself,  and  more  than  that  he  has 
made  the  themes  we  know  the  basis  of  a 
good  deal  of  development.  . 

To  a certain  extent,  too,  the  music  is  auto- 
biographical, for  he  has  explained  that 
O’Shaughnessv’s  Ode— which  has  _ for  its 
theme  the  power  of  the  poet  to  shape  the 
world,  his  aloofness  from  mankind,  and  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  poet’s  work  which  must 
bo  displaced  by  that  which  follows— expressed 
the  thoughts  that  he  had  when  he  was  com- 
posing the  Knigma  Variations  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  creative  artist.  1 hat  is  w hy  he 
quotes  it  and  works  it  up  into  one  of  the 
most  important  climaxes  of  the  work.  He 
quotes  the  “ Dream  of  Gerontius,  too-first 
the  opening  phrase,  when  poets  are  spoken  ; 
of  “ Dreamers  of  Dreams,  and  then  tne  | 

“ Novissima  Hora  ” phrase,  when  the  poet 
speaks  of  “ a dreamer  who  slumbers  and  a 
singer  who  sings  no  more.”  This  is  woven 
into  the  score  with  poignant  effect  and  verv 
moving  in  the  use  of  the  ” Nimrod  mou 
from  the  Variations  at  the  point  when  the 
author  speaks  of  “ the  spoken  word  which 

0 kindles  a flame  ” in  another  man  xysmil, 
for  the  “ Nimrod  ” of  the  Variations  Was  a 

; trusted  friend.  . 

There  is  a quotation,  too,  from  the  rii  st 
1,  Svmphonv  Which  is  used  with  great  erf<  ct. 

The  new’  themes,  however,  are  of  more  im- 
it  pot  fence,  tuid  they  are  characteristic,  and 
! most  important  of  all  is  the  general  atmo- 

1 sphere  of  loftv  spirituality— which  does  not 
exclude  a warm-hearted  humanity— of  the 
whole.  Elgar  has  not  devised  more  power- 
ful and  virile  climaxes  ' m those  in  the 

I Music  Makers,”  and  his  fastidious  imagina- 
i tion  has  not  devised  more  subtle  effects  of 
orchestral  colour.  The  curious  rocking 
figure  which  accompanies  the  first  occurrence 
of  the  enigma  theme,  and  the  descending 
whole-tone  scale  which  speaks  of  the  death 
of  the  past  mav  be  singled  out  for  mention 
The  solo  part  is  not  of  great  importance,  but 
there  are  some  beautiful  phrases  in  it,  and 
! to  these  Miss  Muriel  Foster  gave  the  utmost 
1 effect.  The  whole  performance  was  of  a 
high  order,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  choral 
singing  was  admirable.  . 

Sibelius’  Fourth  Symphony  is  a puzzling 
work  and  seems  the  outcome  of  a puzzled 
frame  of  mind.  It  is  strangely  vague ■;  the 
I composer  seems  purposely  to  avoid  coming  tc 
i anv  definite  conclusions.  Each  movement 

1 seems  to  start  nowhere  and  lead  nowhere. 
There  is  probably  no  work  of  equal  length  (it 

F is  in  four  movements)  which  moves  so  per- 
t sistentlv  in  the  dark.  Every  movement  ends 
P suddenly  when  one  thinks  the  development 

c has  just  begun.  Though  the  first  and  third 

* are  slow,  and  the  two  others  are  fast,  the 

b mood  of  all  is  the  same.  There  is  a passage 

2 of  fine  melodv  at  the  end  of  the  third  IT)ove- 

1 mont,  and  some  finely  imagined  effects  (ob- 

b tained  by  long  persistent  rhythms)  in  the  last, 

^ but  just  as  we  think  something  is  going  to 

r result  from  it  all  the  mists  gather  again,  and 

the  svmphonv  is  over.  It  may  be  unjust  to 
j?  speak  of  it  in  these  terms,  but  the  impression 

|e  0f  vagueness  and  obscurity  was  so  definite 

| that  it  will  be  surprising  if  subsequent  hear- 

S ings,  alter  it. 

r 

h Y,  OCTOBER  5,  1912, 


Tlie  last  day  of  the  Festival  has  held  many  j 
interests,  although  since  Scriabin  s Prometheus  L 
was  withdrawn  it  has  contained  no  new  music. 
As  regards  the  standard  of  performance,  the 
previous  days  foretold  with  fair  accuracy 
what  might  bo  expected  of  the  treatment  of 
Bralims's  Requiem.  Some  of  its  larger  aspects 
were  missed  because  of  Sir  Henry  W ood  s 
tondoncy  to  look  upon  momentary  expression 
as  the  matter  of  prime  importance,  and  his 
willingness  to  sacrifice  rhythmic  continuity  * 
to  that  end.  Almost  every  one  of  -the  big  / ‘ 
choruses  suffered  from  this  at  some  point  or 
other,  and  occasionally  the  ensemble  between 
choir  and  solo  soprano  in  ” A e now  are  sorrow- 
ful ” was  momentarily  disordered.  The  worst 
misrepresentation  came  just  before  the  chorus, 
,rWorthy  art  thou,”  where  long  pauses  were 
put  in  betweon  the  reiterations  of  the  word 
“ where,”  turning  the  plirase  “ Wlioro  is  thy 
sting  ” from  an  exclamation  of  triumph  into 
an  appeal  for  an  answer.  It  sounded  like  the 
“ Hear  and  answer  ” of  Mendelssolin  s “ Baal 
choruses.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
an  intimate  sympathy  and  a perfection  of 
detail  in  many  places  which  few  conductors 
outside  Meiningen  can  give  to  Brahms.  I ho 
orchestral  playing  was  especially  fine,  except 
for  tlie  unnecessarily  strident  tone  of  the 
brass  in  the  fortissimos.  We  cannot  recall 
any  recent  performance  of  the  Requiem  in 
which  the  phrasing  of  the  wonderful  wood- 
wind passages  in  “ Lord,  make  me  to  know 
lias  been  so  completely  eloquent,  and  this 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  excellent 
principle  on  which  Sir  Henry  Mood  acts  in  the 
preparation  of  liis  festivals.  He  takes  nothing 
for  granted,  but  insists  upon  studying  every- 
thing as  though  it  were  new.  The  choice  of 
solo  singers  for  the  Requiem  was  peculiarly 
happy.  Miss  Carrie  Tubb  sang  the  soprano 
with  admirable  purity,  yet  without  any  of 
the  conscious  restraint  in  which  less  finished 
artists  are  apt  to  take  refuge,  and  Mr.  Thorpe 
Bates  in  the  baritone  part  showed  fine  per- 
fection. 

STRAUSS’S  “SALOME.” 


sympathy  with  Elga,  * art 
their  interpretations  o:  Ins  music  have  become  j 
authoritative.  Mine  Donalda  as  well  as  Mr. 
Douthitt,  who  sang  the  difficult  part  of  Chn  t,. 
were  both  at  a disadvantage  in  point  of  experi- 
ence. Only  in  a few  passages,  at  the  words  of 
the  Vircin  and  at  the  conversion  of  the  Magda- 
lene, for  example,  did  Mme.  Donalda  succeed 
in  probing  to  the  depths  of  expression ; and  Mr. 
Douthitt’s  singing  m the  St.  Matthew  rassion 
was  inclined  to  mistake  stiffness  for  dignity., 
In  the  small  part  of  St.  Peter  Mr.  Heyner  was 
admirable,  but  Mr.  Thorpe  Bates  s singing 
of  the  music  of  Judas  was  more  than  admirable 
The  scene  of  the  repentance  is  by  far  the  finest 
in  the  oratorio,  and  his  penetrating  interpreta- 
tion made  one  realize  this  fully. 


BIRMINGHAM  MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL.  „ ^ 

THE  FINAL  DAY. 

BIRMINGHAM.  Orr.  4. 


It  seemed  strange  to  come  back  after  the 
interval  to  Strauss’s  Salome.  One  resents  the 
performance  in  the  concert-room  of  the  music 
to  “ The  dance  of  the  seven  veils.”  because  it 
places  the  cheap  and  common-place  side  of 
Strauss’s  character  in  isolated  prominence. 
The  finale  to  the  opera,  however,  when  it  is 
sung  by  Mmc.  Aekte,  wipes  out  tho  poor 
impression  which  tho  dance  music  alone  gives. 
She  is  so  great  an  artist  that  she  holds  up 
Strauss’s  greatness  above  everything  which 
tends  to  hide  it.  so  that  no  matter  from  what- 
ever side  objection  may  be  urged,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  power  of  his  utterance.  Sir 
Henry  M'ood  and  the  orchestra  seconded  her 
splendidly,  and  afterwards  completed  their 
activities  together  with  a fine  performance  of 
Beethoven’s  Seventh  Symphony.  The  effect 
of  the  eight  horns  requisitioned  for  Salome 
massed  together  in  Beethoven’s  finale  had  almost 
the  intensity  of  human  voices. 

To  pass  from  this  Symphony  to  Bach’s 
unaccompanied  motet  for  double  choir,  ” Bo 
not  afraid,”  in  the  same  key,  A major,  was  like 
tho  fulfilment  of  tho  idea  which  Beethoven 
sought  in  the  Choral  Symphony  It  was  as 
though  tho  voicas  struggling  for  speech  in  the 
Symphony  had  suddenly  become  wholly  articu- 
late. They  seemed  to  revel  in  their  power. 
Every  time  and  pliraso  were  carried  cut  with 
superb  assurance,  the  body  of  tone  was  tre- 
mendous, and  one  realized  that  here  the  un- 
expected had  happened. 

Sir  Henry  M’ood  has  reached  out  to  the 
bigger  and  broader  interpretation  which  one 
longed  for  in  Elijah , The  Messiah,  The  St. 
Matthew  Passion,  and  Brahms’s  Requiem.  Ho 
never  checked  the  life  throb  for  a moment  or 
interfered  between  the  music  and  the  listener, 
and  (he  result  was  a triumphant  ending  to  the 
fine  work  which  he  has  achieved  in  this  Festival. 

“THE  APOSTLES.” 

The  Apostles,  conducted  by  Sir  Edward 
Elgar,  brought  the  Festival  to  a close  in  the 
evening,  and  it  was  a good  ending.  The 
orchestral  playing  deserves  foremost  praise,  for 
in  few  performances  can  the  sensitive  sugges- 
tions of  colour,  of  which  the  score  is  full,  have 
been  presented  so  sympathetically.  Even  at 
the  end  of  such  a week  as  this  The  Apostles 
stands  out  as  a masterpiece  of  orchestration. 
The  tendency  to  sing  flat,  which  was  a not 
unnatural  result  of  fatigue,  prevented  the  choral 
singing  from  coming  up  to  the  highest  level  of 
which  the  choir  has  shown  itself  capable,  but 
in  other  respects  the  singing  was  sympathetic. 
Tho  beautiful  little  chorus  for  women's  voices, 
“ He  went  out  and  wept  bitterly,”  in  which 
for  a moment  Elgar  scents  to  reflect 
the  spirit  of  Bach,  was  most  delicately1 
sung,  and  the  short  choral  interjections 
among  the  solos  were  given  with  great  tact. 
Amongst  the  solo  singers  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  Miss  Muriel  F’oster  (Mary  Magdalene) 
and  Mr.  Gervase  Elwes  (St.  John)  would  stand 
out  pre-eminently.  Both  have  for  so  long  been 


VALUE  OF  THE  FESTIVAL. 

If  (ho  festivals  are  to  live,  and  their  artistic 
usefulness  is  continually  being  questioned, 
the  first  essential  is  that  each  one  should  bo 
able  to  show  that  it  lias  added  some  valuable 
acquisition  by  which  the  musical  art  of  this 
country,  and  possibly  of  a wider  area,  may  be 
-nriched.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
other  and  probably  less  expensive,  measures 
may  cultivate  local  taste  for  music  more 
efficiently.  Competitive  festivals,  amateur 
orchestras,  and  all  (he  activities  to  which  local 
musicians  give  themselves  so  assiduously  can  do 
far  more  in  (his  respect  than  a highly  organized 
festival  once  in  throe  years,  such  as  the  one 
we  have  just  enjoyed.  But  outside  local 
interests  these  festivals  still  have  their  import- 
ance In  the  last  decade  Birmingham  gave  us 
The  Dream  of  Gerontius,  The  Apostles,  and 
The  Kingdom,  which,  without  naming  other 
good  things,  were  a big  enough  product  to  justify 
its  existence  to  society  at  largo.  Looking 
back  over  tho  new  works  of  this  week,  two 
of  them  stand  out  with  special  significance. 
They  are  naturally  the  two  which  appeared 
less  immediately  successful  than  the  others, 
just,  as  the  Dream  of  Gerontius  was  not  imme- 
diately successful  in  1 900.  Sibelius’s  Symphony 
has  shown  us  that  wo  shall  have  to  consider 
him  as  a far  more  important  factor  in  modorn 
music  than  such  compositions  as  Finlandia 
and  En  Scqa  gave  any  warrant  for  suppos- 
ing Dr.  MT afford  Davies’s  Song  of  St.  Francis. 
too,  stands  clearly  in  tho  main  line  of  his 
own  development  in  a way  which  neither 
Sir  Edward  Elgar's  The  Music-Makers  nor 
Mr.  Granville  Bantock’s  Fifine  at  the . Fair 
does.  Whatever  may  bo  tho  attractions  oi  those, 
and  in  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  they  are  many, 
both  are  repetitions  of  former  experiences. 
Fifine  at  the  Fair  deals  with  the  subject 
much  in  the  eamo  way  as  Dante  and  Beatrice 
was  treated,  and  The  Music-Makers : con- 

sciously revolves  upon  the  pivots  of  Elgars 

| earlier  work.  But  though  one  may  find  traces 
of  Everyman  and  Noble  Numbers  and  even 
of  his  forgotten  oratorio  The  Temple  in 
Dr.  Davies’s  Song  of  St.  Francis,  it  does  not  rest 
there.  He  has  much  less  control  of  his  means 
than  either  of  tho  other  two  composers,  bocause 
ho  is  never  content  with  the  means  which  ho 
' used  before.  The  fresh  subject  makes  him 
6tart  afresh,  just  as  Sir  Henry  Wood 
- starts  afresh  in  preparing  his  festivals.  To 
mention  ofio  instance  in  technique,  the  com- 
binations of  voices  in  The  Song  of  St.  Francis 
are  so  new  that  at  first  both  performers  and 
audiences,  and  possibly  tho  composer  himself, 
are  apt  to  find  them  baffling.  Every  work 
which  Dr.  Davies  writes  is  something  of  an 
experiment,  but  behind  the  experimental  brain 
the  musical  impulse  is  strong,  and  it  asserts 
itself  vigorously  in  such  movements  as  “ Of 
Brother  Fire  ” and  the  epilogue.  It  gives 
tender  eloquence  to  tho  themes  of  tho  water  and 
“ Of  Sister  Death.”  None  of  these  in  any  way 
repeat  what  ho  has  said  befc-e.  It  is  very 
possible  that  neither  Sibelius’s  Symphony  nor 
The  Song  of  St.  Francis  will  reach  the  wide 
popularity  which  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  chain  of 
festival  works  at  Birmingham  from  1900  to 
1906  reached,  hut  nevertheless  the  Festival 
which  brought  them  forward  lias  been  exceed- 
ingly valuable  from  that  fact  alone. 


LAST  NIGHT  AT  THE 
QUEEN’S  HALL 

otf-  Y ♦ '?/*- 

TCHAIKOWSKY  AMD  RUBINSTEIN 


The  most  important  number  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Promenade  Concert  last  night 
was  the  fourth  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  D 
minor  (Op.  70)  of  Anton  Rubinstein.  Did  it 
not  provide  such  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  soloist,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
score  would  he  taken  from  the  shelf  now- 
adays. The  personality  of  a groat  executant 
can  always  infuse  a degree  of  adventitious 
significance  into  inferior  work,  and  a great 
many  compo  i'.ions  owe  their  continued  exist- 
ence to  this  means. 

Tlie  concerto  in  question  has  little  inherent 
value  of  its  own.  There  is  a sense  of  restless 


agitation  in  the  opening  movement  that  wouk 
seem  to  suggest  great  emotional  stress  to  the 
casual  hearer,  hut  it  always  remains  weak 
and  diffused',  and  never  gat  Iters  to  any  great 
crisis  of  feeling'.  The  andante  is  poor  and 
threadbare  in  subject-matter  and  although 
the  finale  is  interesting  rhythmically,  at  time, 
it  fails  to  affect  the  impending  critical 

' The  concerto  was  followed  by  the  work  of 
another  Russian,  the  Elegy  from  Tchaikov- 
sky’s Serenade  for  strings.  Although i a .far 

greater  genius  than  Rubinstein,  Ichaikovsky 
less  the  master  of  his  craft  He  on’y 
rarelv  found  the  perfect  form  for  the .f 
sion  of  his  ideas,  and  too  often  sooted 
effects  by  ill-judged  construction  Thus f the 
j themes  of  the  Elegy  are  better  than  the  treat- 
b Lent,  while  in  the  Concerto  it  is  just  the 

reverse.  pj'enschel  conducted  once  more, 

Miss  C’hristian  Carpenter  played  the  concerto 
with  ereat  address,  and  songs  were  supplied 
ij  j by  Miss  Carmen  Hill  and  Mr.  Charles  Tree. 

| LAST  NIGHT  AT  QUEEN’S  HALL 
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A BEETHOVEN  PROGRAMME. 


Beethoven  came  by  his  own  at  the  Pro- 
menade Concert  in  the  Queen’s  Hall  last 
night,  a-  full  and  appreciative  house  testify- 
ing how  strong  and  sincere  is  the  hold  he  has 
I on  the  promenade  public.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  remember  the  extra- 
ordinary universality  of  his  sesthetic  outlook. 

No  feeling,  whether  noble  and  intense,  sunny 
and  calm,  exuberant  and  daring,  or  whim- 
f‘ca*  and  gay,  that  has  not  found  expression 
in  his  wonderful  writings,  while  the  Turkish 
March  from  “The  Ruins  of  Athens,”  that 
was  played  on  this  occasion,  foreshadowed 
the  wizard  orchestral  colouring  of  Hector 
Berlioz. 

The  seventh  symphony  in  A was  the  piece 
;de  resistance — “ the  dithyrambic  seventh,” 
with  its  jubilation  of  three  movements  in 
bold  contrast  to  the  solemn  elegiac  beauty 
of  the  allegretto,  and  a further  welcome  in- 
clusion in  the  scheme  was  the  stately  and 
exultant  overture,  “The  Dedication  of  the 
House.  ” 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  Trio  in 
C for  two  oboes  and  cor  anglais,  three 
movements  of  which  were  quite  admirably 
played  by  Messrs.  Henri  de  Busscher,  E.  C. 
Dubrucq,  and  James  McDonagh.  Judging 
By7  the  prolonged  applause  with  which  this 
work  was  received,  the  opening  movement 
might  safely  be  added  next  time,  and  the 
key-relationship  of  the  adagio  (really  in  the 
subdominant)  be  thereby  made  clear. 

Miss  Esta  d’Argo  sang  “ Ah,  perfido  ’’with 
plenty  of  spirit,  and  Mr.  Hubert  Eisdell  gave 
a really  fine  performance  of  “ Waft  her, 
angels,”  out  of  Handel’s  “ Jephtha.”  This 
young  artist  is  one  of  our  most  promising 
ight  tenors,  and  his  interpretation  was  no 
ess  polished  than  permeated  with  a flow  of 
ieep  artistic  feeling.  Dr.  George  Henschel 
again  conducted. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

BEETHOVEN. 

The  evening,  or  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, was,  with  one  exception,  devoted  to  Beet- 
hoven— the  Overture  “ Weihe  des  Hanses,”  two 
marches  from  The  Ruins  of  Athens,  “Ah  ! perfido,” 
the  Trio  in  C for  two  oboes  and  a cor  anglais,  and 
the  Seventh  Symphony. 

In  few  points  does  the  grip  of  the  master  show 
itself  so  clearly  as  when  he  says  the  simple  things 
that  all  the  world  have  said  before  him.  The  tonic 
and  dominant  tutlis  which  had  come  with  his  pre- 
decessors to  be  the  recognized  vantage  point  from 
which  the  audience  could  look  round  and  take  their 
hearings,  and  possibly  a rendezvous  where  the 
stragglers  in  the  orchestra  could  come  into  line  again, 
are  in  Beethoven's  hands  often  the  whole  strength  and 
backbond  of  the  music,  as  the  Overture  last  night 
showed.  The  secret  lies  no  doubt,  if  any  one  could 
find  it,  in  the  wonderful  sense,  of  proportion,  which 
allows  page  to  follow  page  of  these  chords  without 
any  sense  of  iteration,  but  on  the  contrary  creating 
the  keenest  sense  of  anticipation  and  excitement. 
In  this  overture  there  is  hardly  any  other  incident, 
except  the  passage  for  trumpets  and  bassoons,  and 
yet  the  attention  never  flags. 

Similarly  the  Trio  for  oboes  and  cor  anglais  looks 
so  insignificant  on  paper  that  the  writer  in  the  Oxford 
History  of  Music  has,  allowed  himself  the  epithet 
“ rather  weak.”  But  when  one  hears  it,  at  any  rate 
as  played  by  Messrs,  dc  Busscher,  Dubruco.  and 
McDonagh,  it  is  of  enthralling  interest  throughout. 
The  first  movement  was  6naittcd,  perhaps  wisely ; at 
least  the  Trio  seemed  of  exactly  the  right  length  as  it 
was — a little  more  and  the  monotony  of  the  tone- 
quality  might  have  made  itself  felt. 

The  performance  of  the  Symphony  was  a splendid 
one.  The  .difficult  “ dot  anil  go  two  ” triplets  were 


delivered  with  commendable  precision  on  every 
instrument  in  turn.  'The  whole  force  of  the,  first’ 
movement  depends  on  this  too  often  neglected  1 
point  ; it  is  so  easy  to  play  them  nearly  right,  and 
sueli  a very  different  tiling  when  they  are  right. 
The  success  of  this  seemed  also  to  set  the  tr.ood  of  the 
whole  symphony,  which  swept  by  like  a great 
pageant. 

The  exception  to  Beethoven’s  music  was  “ Waft  her, 
angels,”  from  .Jephtha.  Mr.  Hubert  Eisdell  sang  the 
recitative  winch  precedes  it  with  quiet,  convincing 
; declamation,  quite  above  the  usual  level  of  such 
tilings,  at  any  rate  at  these  concerts,  and  the  ait 
! itself  with  excellent  management  of  breath  and  good 
phrasing.  And  very  nearly  as  much  can  be  said  tot 
Miss  Esta  d’  Argo’s  singing  of  *•  Ah  ! perfido  ” ; and  at 
least  a special  word  of  thanks  is  due  to  her  for  having 
spared  us  tremolo  of  any  kind. 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

\jJj,  ^ 

MELBA’S  REAPPEARANCE. 

(p  7-  hf  / T 

j No  “ conquering  boro”  returning  from  victories 
on  the  field  of  battle  oonld  be  accia-krned  wit/h  greater 
enthusiasm  than  was  Madame  Melba  upon  making 
her  reappearance  in  our  midst  on  Saturday  afternoon 
on  the  conclusion  of  a prolonged  tour  in  her  native 
Australia.  The  Albert  Hull  bus  witnessed  many 
suoh  scenes,  and  that  of  Saturday  proved  not  the 
toast  memorable  of  them.  A “Melba  concert  the 
i programme  called  it.  But  it  was  tha  t-  a,nd  something 
more.  Time  was  when  the  attractiveness  of  one  such 
star  as  Melba  would  havo  been  reckoned  more  than 
sufficient  for  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  And  it  is 
probable  enough  that  the  vast  spaces  of  the  concert 
hall  would  h ave  been  amply  filled  in  any  case  on 
Saturday.  For  was  this  not  the  divas  return  after 
a long  absence P Nevertheless,  the  concert-givers, 
whoever  they  were,  had  determined  to  distribute^ 
their  favours  lavishly,  and  oo  make  as  wide  an 
appeal  as  possible  to  a growingly  exacting  public. 

“ Eclipse  first,  the  rest  nowhere  ” was  clearly  not 
their  motto.  Accordingly,  side  by  side — actually  so  in 
one  instance — with  the  prima  donna  on  this  occasion 
wore  such  potent  stars  as  Ysaye  and  Backihaus,  both 
names  t-o  conjure  with  in  any  concert-room.  And  in 
one  case,  as  wo  have  Hunted,  the  association  of  the 
three  artists  was  very  rca.1,  lor,  as  the  lest  item  on 
her  list,  the  Bach-Gounod  “ Arc  Maria,  Madame 
Melba  had  Mr.  Backhaus  t*o  accompany  her  at  the 
pia.no  and  Mr.  Ysaye  to  play  the  violin  obbligato. 

Tt  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  huge 
a/udionce.  should  have  waited  to  the  very  end  of  an 
afternoon  prolonged  by  high  enthusiasm  and  fro- 
i quent  encores. 

| Need  it  he  said  that  a great,  part  of  the  music 
’was  of  the  most  familiar  kindjr  Surely  there  can 
have  been  no  one  present  who  had  not,  time  and 
again,  heard  Melba  sing  the  “ Ma  i Scene  from 
“ Lucia,”  and  the  Jewel  Song  from  “ Faust.  ’ But 
on  that  account  the  audience's  cup  of  content  was  tlio 
fuller,  and  let  us  hasten  to  say  that  the  artist  gave 
them  of  her  very  best.  Heir  voice,  as  it  seemed  to 
us,  was  in  more  perfect/  condition  than  when  we 
heard  her  last — in  the  summer  of  1011 ; the  oid 
magical  beauty  of  tone  was  there;  all  the  old  ease 
and  mastery  in  the  execution  of  trills  and  roulades 
the  shako  at  the  close  of  the  Donizetti  excerpt  was 
quite  wonderful — and  all  the  old  grace  and  finish  of 
phrasing.  As  encores,  we  had,  among  other  things, 
Lamdon  Ronalds  “ Dowu  in  the  Forest” — the  com- 
poser accompanying  the  singer  in  this  as  in  the  rest — 
and  Arditi's  “ Se  Saram  Rose,”  the  latter  sung  with 
amazing  brilliance  and  elan.  Of  the  floral  devices 
offered  to  the  diva  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
one  lost  all  count.  No  “ Melba  concert  ” would  be 
complete  without  a rich  abundance  of  such  trophies, 
and  in  this  matter  custom  was  but  repeating  itself. 
But  there  was  something  decidedly  novel  in  the 
appearance  on  the  platform  at  one  moment  of  a Boy 
Scout,  who  had  coin©  to  “ present  ” what  looked  from 
a distance  like  the  effigy  of  a kangaroo.  The  mean- 
ing of  such  a strange  “ offering  ” must  have  been 
cryptic  to  anyone  who  had  forgotten  that  the  re- 
cipient hails  from  ihe  Antipodes.  And  in  any  case, 
the  precedent  is  one  that  should  hardly  be  allowed 
to  set  a fashion,  in  our  concert-rooms. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  musical  doings  there  is  little  that 
need-  bo  said.  Apart  from  the  prima  donna,  the 
only  singer  was  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  and  very  well 
he  sang  the  numbers  of  his  choice,  making  his  fine 
voice  tell  in  every  part  of  the  building — or  so,  at 
least.,  one  could  easily  imagine.  Now  would  not  be 
the  time  to  sing  afresh  the  praises  of  Mr.  Ysaye. 
Enough  that  he  played  quite  divinely  in,  among 
other  things,  Sa-int-Saens’s  “ Rondo  Ca.priccicso  ” 
and  Wilhelmjs  arrangement  of  Wagners  “ Preis- 
lied  ’* — the  latter  given  as  an  “ encore.”  To  this 
artist,  and  to  Mr.  Backhaus,  who  was  in  excellent 
form,  fell  tributes  of  the  heartiest,  and  one  should 
add  that  the  audience  found  pleasure  also  in  the 
bontri  buttons  of  Mr.  Philippe  Gaubert,  a flautist  of 
a rare  order  of  talent.  The  accompaniments,  other 
than  those  of  Madame  Melba,  were  played  by  Mr. 
jLapierre. 
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COLERIDGE-TAYLOR’S  violin 
CONCERTO. 


There  were  two  novelties  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  last  night’s  Promenade  Concert, 
the  violin  concerto  of  the  late  Colendge- 
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Taylor,  and  a Nocturne  for  orchestra  by 
! Mme.  Poldowski.  The  concerto,  the  solo 
part  of  which  was  beautifully  played  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Catterall,  is  in  the  usual  three  move- 
ments, the  whole  reflecting  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  the  lamented  com- 
poser— his  strong  rhythmical  sense.  It  also 
shows  a failing  noticeable  in  other  of  his 
works,  an  inequality  of  invention.  In  a 
composition  of  a symphonic  kind  the  need 
for  complete  homogeneity  of  style  (besides 
that  of  mood)  is  great,  and  while  all  is  in 
keeping  as  regards  the  atmosphere  of  the 
concerto,  the  ear  is  too  frequently  disap- 
pointed by  the  lapses  into  conventionalities, 
a phraseology  which  one  feels  could  have  so 
easily  been  refined  and  purilied.  There  are 
not  a few  themes  of  strength  and  signilic- 
I ancc,  but  the  general  impression  is  of  music 
not  perfectly  adapted  to  the  form.  It  does  not 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  violin  as  a solo  in- 
strument. Partly  this  is  because  of  .the  rather 
strident  orchestration,  and  partly  on  account 
! of  the  too  violently  vigorous  nature  of  the 
material.  Even  in  the  slow  movement  there  1 
is  a restlessness  of  rhythm  and  a want  of  j 
repose.  The  reader  may  imagine  for  a 
moment  the  essential  differences  in  possi-  j 
bilities  between  the  violin  and  pianoforte  to ' 
see  what  we  suggest  is  an  inherent  flaw  in  j 
I the  conditioning^qTColeridge-Taylor’s  work,  j 

Mme.  Poldowski ’s  Nocturne  seems  to  be 
a study’  k la  Debussy’s  “ E’Apres-Midi  d’un 
Faun.”  It  is  full  of  wood-wind  instru- 
mental delicacies,  straight  from  the  palette 
of  colour  and  laid  on  by  a hand  well  able  to 
distinguish  subtlety  of  tone.  But  the 
naivete  of  the  work  as  a symphonic  poem, 
its  attempts  at  making  one  hear  sea-birds 
crying,  rain  falling,  see  stars  shining  (the 
scene  is  night  on  an  island  off  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland)  and  the  like,  suggests  that 
the  composer  has  not  discovered  the  limita- 
tion of  musical  composition  in  this  respect. 
By  the  time  the  hearer  has  located  the 
theme  (or  patch  of  colour)  with  the  right 
incident  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  lost — one 
cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  Really, 
should  not  composers  rather  aim  at  express- 
ing, say,  their  feelings  on  the  observance  of 
some  natural  phenomena  than  attempt  to 
paint  these  unemotional  pictures  ? 

In.  the  afternoon  at  this  hall,  M.  Mischa 
Elman  gave  a violin  recital.  He  was  in 
excellent  form  (somehow  Elman  does  varv 
considerably),  and  in  an  early-  Beethoven 
sonata,  with  the  tactful  help  of  Mr.  Percy 
Kahn,  displayed  his  lovely-  tone,  irreproach- 
able execution,  and  neat  style  to  very  great 
advantage.  The  variations  and  the  fresh- 
sounding rondo  were  especially  well  played. 
L.ater  the  tedium  of  Ernst's  F sharp  minor 
concerto  was  doubtless  much  modified  by  the 
exceeding  skill  shown  in  the  performance, 
but  no  amount  of  brilliancy  can  turn  brass 
into  gold.  N.  C.  G. 
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Mr.  Cyril  Scott’s  English  Dance  for  orchestra 
(No.  1),  which  was  brought  out  at  one  of  Mr.  Balfour 
Gardiner’s  concerts  in  the  spring,  was  given  for  the 
first  time  at  a Promenade  Concert  last  night.  It 
was  pleasant  to  hear  it  again,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  fresh  and  vigorous  theme  with  which  it  opens. 
But  the  pity  is  that  with  such  good  material  at  his 
disposal  Mr.  Scott  has  not  made  of  fhe  whole  some- 
thing more  spirited  and  less  monotonous.  Ho  has 
been  content  with  stating  and  reiterating  his  sub- 
jects (the  second  is  a good  one,  though  less  original 
than  the  first)  ; the  result  is  that  the  spirit  of  the 
marked  rhythms  evaporates  owing  to  the  insistence 
with  which  they  are  hammered  into  us,  and  it  is  not 
recaptured  by  the  piquant  but  mannered  scoring 
employed  in  the  second  half  of  the  work. 

Separated  from  tliis  by  the  “ Waldweben  ” from 
Siegfried  and  the  dreadful  “Meditation”  from 
Massenet’s  1 hais  came  Dvorak’s  “ New  'World  ” 
Symphony.  The  writer  of  the  programme  notes 
[expresses  surprise  that  this  has  not  taken'  a firmer 
hold  on  the  public  taste.  It  is  true,  no  .doubt,  that 
it  has  not  attained  the  popularity  of  the  “ C minor  ” 
or  of  Tchaikovsky’s  last  two  symphonies  ; but,  ou 
on  the  other  hand,  of  all  Dvorak’s  orchestral  works 
on  a large  scale  it  is  the  most  popular,  and  deservedly 
so,  for  it  is  more  packed  with  beautiful  themes 
and  is  treated  .with  more  varied  an?  carefully 
finished  orchestration  than  any  of  ,<tliQ  others. 

It.  was  admirably  played  last  night  under ’Fur.  Henry 
Wood  (who,  with  Richter,  deserves  the  credit  for 
winning  for  it  the  popularity  it  has  acquired)  • the 
! softness  and  fulness  of  the  wind  in  the  slow  move- 
iment  in  particular  were  noteworthy,  and  the  players 
exactly  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Scherzo,  where  Dvorak 
reminds  us,  as  he  often  does  elsewhere,  of  that  still 
greater  musician  whom  he  loved  and  for  whom  he 
once  even  ventured  into  print — we  mean  Schubert. 

_ Liszt’s  Hungarian  Fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra 
is  at  its  best  a.  blatant  piece  of  musical  patriotism, 

’ not  because  of  tbe  nature  of  its  tunes,  several  of 
wluoh  are  in  themselves  superb,  but  because  of  the 
| violent  and  theatrical  use  to  which  they  are  put. 
Miss  Marie  Novelio’s  bard  touch  and  summary 
fashion  of  treating  the  free  declamation  did  little  ' 
to  biing  out  such  musical  qualities  as  are  latent  in 
the  work,  though  it  must  be  recorded  that  she  was  i 
many  times  recalled.  The  singers  were  Miss  Margaret  - 
Balfcur,  who  sang  Rossi’s  aria  “ Ah  ' rendimi  quel 
[core  ” with  fairly  good  tone  but  with  not  quite  true 
intonation,  and  Mr.  Thorpe  Bates,  who  made  a great  A 
deal  of  effect  in  Sir. ass’s  *’  FiJgers  Morgenlied.”  .p 
though  he  sang  the  climax  in  the  last  bars  as  if  he 
were  feeling  the  strain  of  his  recent  work  at  the  j 
'estivals. 
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The  central  feature  of  last  night's  programme 
was  a performance  by  Senor  Theodor  SzAnto  of  Mr. 
Delius’s  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C minor,  which  was 
written  originally  15  years  ago  and  has  recently  been 
revised  by  the  composer.  Though  less  original  than 
(some  of  the  composer’s  later  choral  and  orchestral 
works,  this  concerto  has  a great  deal  of  individual 
music  in  it,  and  is  written  throughout  with  a decision 
of  purpose  and  firmness  of  touch  that  have  helped  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  material,  as  far  as  the 
orchestra  is  concerned.  The  tunes  of  the  opening 
movement  are  stated  boldly  and  cleanly,  and  in  the! 
development  section  are  enriched  instead  of  being 
squeezed  dry  as  tunes  often  are  after  they  have 
once  been  allowed  their  6ay  ; and  when  they  recur 
in  the  recapitulation  after  the  intervening  largo 
(for  the  concerto  is  in  one  extended  movement)  I 
they  do  so  with  a conviction  that  keeps  them  fresh,  j 
Harmonically  the  music  seems  to  be  making  its  way 
towards  what  we  associate  with  Mr.  Delius  s later 
style  ; it  is  less  full  and  rich,  and  the  rhythms,  except 
incidentallv,  are  also  less  varied  j but  the  result  is 
not  tentative;  it  is  only  less  vivid.  The  elaborate 
and  not  very  gratefully  written  6olo  part  is  the 
least  satisfactory  feature  of  the  concerto.  Whether 
it  has  big  handfuls  of  chords  allotted  to  it,  such  as 
Tchaikovsky  has  written  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Concerto  in  B flat  minor,  or  glittering  shakes  and 
runs  to  keep  the  wind  company,  the  piano  sounds 
inexpressive  ; it  helps  the  orchestration  rather  than 
adds  an  individual  voice  of  its  own,  and  even  when 
it  takes  the  lead  it  either  repeats  what  the  orchestra 
has  already  said  better  or  gives  it  a chance  of  imme- 
diately doing  so.  Senor  SzAntb  triumphed  over  the 
difficulties  of  his  part  most  brilliantly,  and  both  he 
and  the  composer  were  very  warmly  applauded  by 
the  audience.  IP  Cf~’  //~  f nf  / 2— 

Three  Celtic  Sketches  for  Orchestra  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Bainton  were  also  given  for  the  first  time,  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer.  The  first  two  are  intended 
to  suggest  the  sorrow  and  the  joy  of  the  sea  respec- 
tively, and  gain  nothing  by  being  called  “ Celtic  ” ;! 
the  third  gives  the  mood  of  the  dead  waiting  for 
their  comrades  in  the  Celtic  paradise.  All  three 
I pieces  are  unpretentious  and  uninteresting ; they 
; are  not  ex  actly  derivative — there  is  little  that  seems, 
I directly  suggested  by  other  works — but  they  have! 
f no  character  and  sound  almost  as  if  they  might  have 
1 been  written  any  time  during  the  last  50  years. 

, MALL  GAZETTE 


Kreisler  and  Signor  Busoni  They  were  . 

heard  - together  in  a sonata  of  the  pianist’s  MM.  KREISLER  ANTD  BUSONI’S  RECITAL. 

rrf0”- anr  t!le.i  beaut'^  *ate  work  of  The  second  recital  of  these  artists  given  at  Queen’s 
nlavod  p"  u"  W . e separately  Kreisler'  Hail  yesterday  afternoon  was  exceedingly  interesting 
C1.s  ?dnata  in  B minor  (unaccom-T  both  'fpr-wvha.t  they  played  and  their  manner,  or 
riir^i  ( Busoni,  Franck’s  “ Prelude, ; manners!  of  interpretation.  On  the  first  score 
• 1 c , etna  Chopin’s  C sharp  M.  own  “ Sonatina  ” and  Liszt's  Fantasia 

lnor  scherzo  as  an  encore.  The  Beethoven1  upon  two  *t hemes  from  Mozart’s  Figaro  were  chief 
n^rf  ^1 '' f a'  i .in  many  respects  quite  in  importance.  The  “Sonatina”  has  been  played 
h ,ei"  -*  ‘ 1 lou£h  it  does  not  always  follow'  publicly  more  than  once  in  London  before,  but  not 
. a . " ° eminerit  men  are  heard  at  their  by  its  conipoqor.  In  his  hands  it  is  a very  remarkable 
• th  3 Foncertec*  w°rk>  there  \v  no  doubt-  piece  of  music.  1 Hu  complete  control  over  all 
e 9ea4*£  of  the  violinist’s  phrasing  dynamic  values  has  aVwonderfully  simplifying  effect 
°ne’  ||  | t.  e pianist  never  for  a to  the  ear.  Everything.  both  in  the  writing  and  in 

oment  allowed  his  share  in  the  perform-  the  interpretation,  appears  to  be  calculated  with  the 
n pC  0 sounti  t°o  obtrusive.  The  latter  gave  utmost  care,  so  that  the  hearer  may  have  the  least 
a me  account  of  rranck’s  work,  obtaining  possible  difficulty  in  following  the  logic  of  the  ideas. 

M.  Busoni’s  playing  of  his  own  work  shows  up  the  : 
irrelevance  of  the  remark  in  the  programme  that 
“some  of  the  passages  in  this  Sonatina  are  as  dissonant 
as  any  written  by  Schonberg  or  other  musical  revo- 
lutionaries.” It  is  not  the  use  of  dissonance  which 
musician  in  listening  to 
Schonberg,  but  merely  the  fact  that  such  composers 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  showing  the  relationship 
between  their  dissonances  or  their  harmonies  which 
gives  the  key  to  their  point  of  view.  Busoni’s  point 
of  view  is  clearly  defined  in  the  progress  of  this 
1 work  from  the  simple  diatonic  first  theme  to  the  in- 
tricate polyphony  of  the  jugato.  Whether  it  makes 
^-j*  a very  strong  appeal  is  another  matter,  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  easy  to  see  what  he  has  aimed  at,  and  one  ; 
i appreciates  the  extraordinary  skill  with  which  he 
achieves  his  aim. 

The  fantasia  by  Liszt  is  new.  It  was  found  by 
Busoni  among  Liszt’s  unfinished  manuscripts, 
and,  being  completed  by  the  former,  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  London  yesterday. 
Liszt  generally  required  a theme  by  somebody  else  to 
set  his  mind  working  at  its  highest  level.  Here  the 
lilt  of  “ Non  piil  andrai  ” did  him  this  service,  and  from 
the  first  announcement  of  the  refrain,  coming  like  a ; 
great  trumpet  call  (and  probably  no  one  since  Liszt 


splendid  effects  of  sonority  and  revealing 
we!l  the  inherent  dignity  of  the  music.  Herr 
Kreisler  plays  Bach,  as  every  one  knows,  to 
perfection,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  solo 

firfbtfn'l  n0t  0r?e„°^  ^he  best-known,  was  de-  i luuonanes.  JLU  is  nor,  i 
^ !,  csP^clal  .v  charming  being  the  play-  bothers  anv  intelligent 
ng  of  the  Double  of  the  Corrente  and  of  the 
lovely  Sarabande. 

KREISLER  AND  BUSONI. 


A DELIGHTFUL  AFTERNOON 
QUEEN’S  HALL. 
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The  second  concert  given  jointly  by  lk-rr 
Fritz  Kreisler  and  Signor  Feruccio  Busoni 
yesterday  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  was  no  less 
successful  than  the  first.  It  had  one  or  two 
remarkable  features.  There  canto  first  on  the 
programme  a Mozart  sonata  for  the  two  in- 
struments which  was  played  in  a most  de- 
lightfully crisp  style  : but  the  performance  was 
easily  surpassed  by  that  given  of  the  “ Devil's 
Trill  ” of  Tartini.  Here  the  violinist  was  at 
the  very  top  of  his  .powers,  and  the  wonderful 
fire  ami  enthusiasm  which  he  infused  into  the 
closing  movement  made  the  interpretation 
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himself  has  been  able  to  make  the  piano  speak  with 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  so  surely  as  Busoni  can),  one 
feels  that  here  is  Liszt  writing  in  the  white  heat  of 
enthusiasm.  One  brilliant  development  follows 
another  ; the  interlude  on  “ Voi  che  sapete,”  skilful 
as  it  is  in  calling  into  play  innumerable  resources  of 
colour  and  backing  them  with  a lutelike  accompani- 
ment, is  less  spontaneous.  It  seems  to  be  brought  in 
for  the  sake  of  an  obvious  contrast,  and  the  audience, 
quite  superb,  while  the  combined  effect  with  ! haring  had  the  contrast,  interrupted  the  work  before 
the  splendid  •ttmc  of  Signor  Busoni  at  the  1 the  resumption  of  the  main  idea  with  a round  of 
, , , . ' applause.  Ail  unconsciously  they  had  found  out  the 

pianoforte  made  tne  whole  a thing  to  re-  weajt  j)0int  the  fantasia  that  it  breaks  into  two 

where  the  composer  turns  from  one  idea  to  another.  1 
The  concerted  works  which  MM.  Kreisler  and 
Busoni  gave  together  were  Mozart’s  Sonata  in  A and  i 
Franck’s  in  the  same  key.  Incidentally  it  should  be  | 
mentioned  that  the  pianist  accompanied  the  violin ; 
S0I03,  but  that  was  not  all  an  advantage  in  Tartini’s  1 
“ Triilo  del  Diavolo  ” Sonata,  for  his  ideas  about  the  ) 
music  were  so  positive  as  to  clash  with  Kreislcr’s  very 


member.  To  end  with  the  two  artists  were 
heard  in  Cesar  Franck’s  fine'  sonata  in  A. 
1 1 ere  <thi-  playing  was  so  beautifully  clear  and 
the  phrasing  so  clean  that  it  had  the  result  of 
displaying  more  than  usual  the  unevenly  con- 
trived'design’ of  the  music.  While  the  per- 
formance was  one  of  singular  beauty,  espe- 


MR,  BAINTON’S  “CELTIC 


SKETCHES.” 


Mr.  E.  L.  Bainton’s  “ Celtic  Sketches  ” 
for  orchestra  were  played  for  the  first  time  in 
London  at  the  Promenade  Concert.  Three 
in  number,  the  movements  represent  definite 
poetic  ideas,  the  first  being  entitled  “ Sea- 
Sorrow,”  and  being  a sort  of  dirge  on  the 
human  toll  of  the  sea;  the  second,  “Sea- 
Rapture,”  a song  of  the  exultation  in  fighting 
wind  and  wave;  the  third,  “ Pharais,”  an 
impression  of  the  “ Celtic  Paradise  ” where 
i the  “ souls  of  the  departed  await  the  coming 
! of  the  elect  to  the  isle  where  they  would  be.” 

I The  composer  displays  a fair  measure  of  the 
imaginative  qualities  necessary  to  create  the 
atmosphere  suggested  by  these  descriptive 
titles,  and  evidently  seeks  to  attain  his  effects 
| more  by  means  of  thematic  invention  than 
by  a too  exclusive  use  of  orchestral  colour. 
The  material  is  undoubtedly  of  the  most  dis-  j 
tinctive  quality  in  the  last  movement,  where 
there  is  often  real  charm ; in  the  second  the 
feeling  of  exultation  is  scarcely  achieved 
without  a measure  of  the  commonplace  in  the  I 
melodic  outline,  while  in  the  first  the  expres- 
sion of  sadness  seemed  a little  forced.  Thor* 
were  some  quite  good  moments  of  effective 
instrumental  writing,  if  this  was  not,  as  a 
whole,  a very  decided  feature  of  the  composi- 
tion. Mr.  Bainton  conducted  the  perform- 
ance, and  received  a warm  welcome  from  the 
large  audience. 

Afterwards  M.  Theodor  Szdnt6  played  the 
solo  part  of  the  pianoforte  concerto  of  Delius 
(which,  by  the  way,  he  did  some  five  years 
ago  when  the  work  was  played  in  London, 
and  at  a Promenade).  Notwithstanding  some 
indebtedness  to  Dvorak,  particularly  in  the 
slow  movement,  this  concerto  contains  some 
strong  and  individual  music.  It  gives  the 
impression  of  over-elaboration  for  the  form, 
that  is  to  say,  the  solo  part  scarcely  stands 
out  with  sufficient  sharpness,  and  possibly, 
generally  speaking,  it  might  be  urged  that  the 
constant  harmonic  changes — complex  schemes 
altogether — involve  a measure  of  restlessness 
of  effect.  Yet  the  work  evidently  made  an 
impression  on  the  audience,  the  pianist  played 
in  a really  powerful  manner,  and  he  and  the 
composer,  who  bowed  his  acknowledgments 
from  the  dress  circle,  were  loudly  applauded. 

In  the  afternoon  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  a 
i delightful  joint  recital  was  given  by  Herr 


'rtirds  the  tone  in  th-‘  express  on  of  rhapsodic  treatment  of  it.  In  tho  concerted  Sonatas 
1 1 some  differences  between  the  attitudes  of  tho  two 

interpreters  made  themselves  felt.  Tho  downward 
scales  ending  on  the  leading-note  in  Mozart’s  first 
movement  pointed  the  difference  clearly,  for  Busoni’s 
accent  on  the  last  note  was  always  much  more  definite!1 
than  Kreisler’s.  The  violinist  often  suggested  wherei 
the  pianist  asserted.  When  they  were  absolutely  at. 
one,  as  in  the  playing  of  the  beautiful  chief  melody  of 
Mozart’s  slow  movement,  their  playing  gave  perfect 
satisfaction.  In  Franck’s  Sonata  there  were  many 
things  to  enjoy,  but  if  they  were  mostly  in  the  violin 
music  it  was  because  Busoni  seemed  constantly 
to  be  absorbed  in  what  Franck  thought  rather  thar 
how  Franck  felt.  Neither  player  seemed  to  yield 
himself  up  completely  to  the  impulse  of  Franck’i 
rhythm,  and  one  missed  the  gentle  sway,  the  feeling 
of  being  blown  hither  and  thither  by  a light  breezd 
which  is  the  subtle  charm  of  the  first  theme  froir 
which  the  Sonata  is  evolved. 


c tally 

the  lovely  melodic--,  it  was  just  possible  to 
fee!  that  more  fierv  and  passionate  reading's 
have  been  given.  Perhaps  Kreisler  is  at  his 
best  after  all  in  it’rx-  classical  school.  Another 
iff  his  solos  was  ihe  cavatina  from  the  late 
B flat  quartet  of  Beethoven.  The  purist 
might  object  to  this  arrangement  .(>}  the 
score  that  the  full  beauty  of  the  music  was 
somewhat  lost  without  the  other  strings. 
Nevertheless  the  perfect  interpretation  of  ils 
.deeply  pcetic  theme  w as  a jov  to  hear.  Signor 
Busoni  introduced  a Liszt  “Figaro”  fan- 
tasia which  he  has  recently  discovered  and 
completed  fre  :n  the  unfinished  MS.  >Jr  js  a 
got *d  enough  example  of  Liszt’s  skill  in  rff- 
markahle  piamstic  effects,  but  the  distortion 
and  vulgarisation  of  “ Voi  che  sapete  and 
Figaro’s  song  were  indeed  melancholy.  He 
also  played  his  own  rather  drv  sonatina,  first 
produced  in  London,  last  season,  bv  Mr. 
Richard  Bull  ig.  Both  artists  met  yjih  a 
splendid  reception  and  both  were  compelled 
to  add  encores. 


“ PAGLIACCI  ” AT  THE  HIPPODROME. 

Signor  Leoncavallo  seems  to  have  been  rather 
disappointed  at  the  demand  for  a revival  of  Pagliacci  t 
to  replace  his  new  opera  I Zingari,  which  is  his  own 
favourite  among  his  works.  It  is  only  natural,  how- 
ever, that  London  should  be  anxious  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  enormously  popular 
Pagliacci  conducted  by  its  composer,  while  as  an 
opera. this  work  possesses  dramatic  and  picturesque] 
qualities  which  make  it  certain  in  its  appeal  to  the 
mixed  type  of  audience  which  gathers  in  the  Hippo- 
drome. The  experiment  was  anyhow  justified  by  the 
enthusiasm  it  produced  at  yesterday’s  representation. 

The  finest  performance  of  the  afternoon  was  1 
beyond  doubt  that  of  Signor  Cuncgo  as  Canio.  He  I 
sang  magnificently,  and  acted,  especially  in  the  final 1 
tableau,  in  a way,  which  brought  out  all  the  passion 
and  the  pathos^Which  the.  character  suggests.  Ad- 
mirable, too,  was  Signor  Carorma  in  the  burlesque  ! 
intensity  of  Tonio  the  clown,  and  in  his  rendering 
of  the  Prologue’ ; while  as  Nedda,  the  columbine,  | 
Signorina  Rinalda  Pavoni  sang  very  well  indeed. 
The  subordinate!  paVts  of  Silvio  and  the  Harlequin 
were  filled  by  Signor  Santolini  and  Signor  Jancourt- 
The  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer, 
showed  themselves  remarkably  efficient  and  dis- 
played the  high  musical  standard  which  has  been 
reached  on  our  variety  stage. 
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QUEEN’S  HALL. 

In  no  way  has  that  wonderful  Violinist,  Mr. 
Mischa  Elman,  grown  in  musical  wkdons  ;uid  statur* 
more  than  in  breadth  of  style.  Many  *T us  can  re- 
member without  a very  great  strain  upon  ih« 
meinciy  his  first  appearances,  and  how  we  rejoiced 
in  the  strength  of  the  young  lion.  But  now  it 
appears  that  ho  has  gone  from  strength  to.jj6reng*hJ 
and  wbilo  hia  technique  is  at.  least  as  polished  aa 
ever,  and  the  fire  as  burning,  there  has  coma  to  him 
a breadth  o-f  style  that  formerly  was  to  seek.  Now 
he  can  play  Beethoven  as  Beethoven  demands,  not, 
as  formerly,  with  a mere  technical  perfooj.fcn.  At 
his  recital— the  only  one  of  the  season— in  Queen  a 
Hall,  yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Elman  testified  abund- 
antly to  the  ripeness  of  his  style  by  a wholK  Admir- 
able performance  of  Beethoven's  Violin  Sonata  in 
D;  wholly  admirable  because  ot  the  breadth  already 
referred  to.  But  why  does  a player  of  Mr.  Elman's 
calibre  have  recourse  to  the  “ arrangements  ” by 
others  of  such  a work  as  Tartini’s  “ Trillc  du 
Liable  ” ? May  no  composer,  however  distin- 
guished, have  his  own  say,  his  own  way  nowadays  ? 
Mr  Kahn  was  admirable,  too,  as  accompanist,  hut 
something  more  than  an  accompanist  is  required  in 
the  right  "rendering  of  Beethoven’s  sonatas.  In  other 
words"  Mr.  Kahn  was  a little  too  much  of  an  accom- 
panist and  too  little  of  a coadjutor.  May  it  be  asked 
if  “ Zigeunerwedsen,”  by  Karasate,  is  correctly  tran»- 
la.ted  "literally”  by  the  expression  “In  the  gipsy 
manner.”  as  stated  in  tho  programme? 
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! YESTERDAY’S  CONCERTS. 


M.  BEMBERG  AND  MME.  DORIS 
WOODALL. 


. It  iis  not  ever\'  composer  wlhose  music  is 
F sufficiently  varied,  cither  in  the  Pn-pliication 
tof  technique  or  Art  mood  to  for*  a satis- 
Maotory  whole  concert  programme*  Certainly 
rone  found  yesterday  afternoon  ithait  a little  of 
M.  Henri  Remib  erg’s  method  went  rather  a 
long  way.  He  gave  a concert  of  songs  and 

I opera  excerpts  at  tihe  Queen’s  Hall,  appear- 
ing himself  in  the  role  of  accompanist.  Some 
of  his  songs  have  won  popularity  dn  this 
country,  although  the  opera,  “ Elaine,” 
given  at.  Covent  Carden  some  years  ago,  did 
not  succeed.  The  truth  is  his  powers  are 
distinctly  limited,  while  Wits  style  is  not 
marked  by  a «strong  individuality  of  ex- 
pression. It  as  more  or  less  akin  to  | 

Massenet,  without  that  composer’s  greater 
dexteritv  of  workmanship  and  simple  direct- 
ness. The  vein  of  sentimentality  M.  Bam- 
berg works  in  a facile  mam.ner  ihias,  of  course, 
its  pleasing  moments,  but  it  fends  quickly 
enough  to  exhaustion  of  effect,  and  certain 
evidences  of  a wish  'to  obtain  harmonic  width 
have  some  artificiality  which  d-oes  -not  help 
to  continue  'the  interest.  The  opera  excerpts 
performed  were  from  “Elaine,”  “ Leilah,” 
in  which  the  composer  had  been  associated 
with  M.  E.  de  Lorey,  and  “ La  Mart  de 
Jeanne  d’Arc.”  Some  single  songs  and  a 
duet  completed  the  scheme.  Misis  Maggie 
Tevte,  Mr.  John  McCoimack,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
frid  Douthitt  were  the  chief  exponents,  and 
it  need  hardly  be  said  they  sang'  in  an  accom- 
plished enough  manner,  if  at  the  same  time 
without  a very  great  -measure  of  conviction. 

The  same  afternoon  Mme.  Doris  Woodall 
gave  a vocal  recital  at  the  Bechstein  Hall, 
and  it  was  a real  pleasure  to  hear  this  clever 
and  talented  artist  once  again.  As  at  her 
recital  last  May  she  again  brought  forward 
a number  of  German  songs,  examples  of 
Schubert,  Brahms,  Prang  and  Wolf,  form- 
ing an  attractive  scheme.  Mme.  Woodall 
was  in  excellent  voice,  and  its  lovely  quality 
was  finely  shown  in  “ Feldeinsamkeit  ” and 
“ Von  Ewiger  Liebe,”  given  with  a full  sense 
of  its  growth  to  climax.  In  “ Der  Tod  unci 
das  Madchen  ” the  singer  failed  to  get  the 
best  effect,  because  in  the  latter'  half  she  ne- 
glected to  keep  the  rhythm  steady.  Freedom  | 
n is  not  possible  here  as  it  is,  for  instance,  in  | 
| “ Der  Leiermann.”  This  last  was  beauti- 
| fully  sung,  while  “ Lachen  und  Weinen  ” 
was  delivered  with  admirable  spirit.  Mme. 
Woodall,  it  may  be  added,  easily  kept  the 
attention  of  her  hearers,  for  she  has  a very 
strong  gift  of  interpretation,  with  ideas  of  her 
own  and  the  power  to  express  them. 
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QUEEN’S  HALL. 

It  was  difficult  to  realise  in  Queen’s  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  at  the  concert  devoted  to  Mr.  H.  Bem- 
berg’s  compositions,  that  twenty  years  had  flown 
since  that  composer’s  “ Elaine  ” was  seen  at  Covent 
Garden.  Yet  such,  undeniably,  is  the  case.  But  the 
composer  himself— who  played  many  of  the  accom- 
paniments yesterday— hardly  seems  to  have  aged, 
tmd,  -as  for  his  music,  it  sounds  now  very  much °t he 
same  a3  it  did  then— pleasant,  suave,  melodious,  and 
very -decidedly  sentimental.  Original  you  would  not 
tlunk  of  calling  it,  and  now  and  again  the  sentiment 
-or  sentimentality — of  it  may  be  rather  too  saccha- 
rm.e  fof  your  taste.  But  it  is  invariably  refined  and 
delicate,  and  grateful  to  the  singers,  and  over  most 
of  it. lies  the  easy  grace  of  that  French  school  to 
whose  ideals  the  composer  clings.  It  was  Mr.  Bem- 
berg’s  good  fortune  yesterday,  as  before,  to  be 
admirably  served  by  his  interpreters.  At  Covent 
Garden  such  stars  as  Melba  and  Jean  de  Reszlce 
helped  to  commend  his  opera  to  favour.  Yesterday 
Miss  Maggie  Teyte,  Mi-.  John  McCormack,  and  Mr. 

ufrid  Douthitt  were  the  artists  principally  con- 
cerned, and  all  three  contrived  to  get  every  possible 
ounce  of  effect  out  of  the  songs  and  duets  entrusted  to 
them.  Quite  pretty  and  pleasing  m their  kind  were 
some  of  those  things,  but  even  the  combined  vocal 
graces  of  Miss  Teyte  and  Mr.  McCormack-aided 
incidentally  by  Miss  Sara  Melita,  who  warbled  the 
Dart  of  the  nightingale  with  musically  Oriental 
eanmgs— could  not  save  from  dulness  the  duet  from 
he  second  act  of  “ Leilah,”  an  opera,  based  upon  a 
ersian  subject,  in  the  music  of  which  Mr.  Bemberg- 
- nd  Mr.  Eustache  de  Lorey  have  collaborated  On 
le  other  hand,  two  separate  numbers  from  the  same 
'ork,  “ Vers  1’Oasis  ” and  “ A la  Bose,”  showed  a 
easant  fancy,  and  in  them  adroit  and  not  oppres- 
'e  use  is  made  of  an  Eastern  idiom.  At  the  end  of 
j 3 Programme,  with  Miss  Teyte  as  the  soloist  and 
dame  Novelio-Davies’s  choir  to  sing  the  chorus 
ae  a so-called  scene  Iyrique,  “ La  Mort  de  Jeanne 
! rc>  wherein  the  Maid  of  Orleans  expires  to  ultra- 
i timental  strains.  Assistance  was  given  during 
afternoon,  at  the  piano  and  organ  respectively 
) Sydney  Stoeger  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Sewell. 
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CLASSICAL  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 


f by  its"  form.  It  began  and  ended  with  tho  usual 
storm  in  a teacup,  but  on  this  occasion  the  tea  had 
more  flavour  than  usual. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

The  concert  last  night  began  with  “ Euryanthe,” 
which  was  followed  by  a most  careful  performance  of 
the  “ ltouet  d’Ompbale,”  in  which  Saint-Saens’s 
The  first  of  the  series  o£  ten  concerts  which  this  I scholasticism  gives  place  to  light  fancy  and  he  throws 
society  is  to  give  on  Wednesdays  during  the  autumn 
season  took  place  at  Bechstein  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  programme  was  rich  in  its  interests. 

With  a vocal  quartet  organized  by  Dr.  Henschel 
it  was  possible  to  make  concerted  vocal  music  the 
chief  resource  of  the  programme,  and  that  fact  in 
itself  ensured  freshness  in  the  choice  of  music,  for 
there  is  no  form  of  art  more  neglected  in  London 
concert-rooms  than  vocal  ducts  and  quartets.  On  the 


in  his  lot  for  once  with  tho  romantic  school.  An 
effective  contrast  to  this  was  found  in  Mozart’s 
Concerto  in  D minor,  the  best  and  longest  known  of 
all.  The  way  it  was  played  by  Mile.  Guiomar  No  vacs 
was  something  to  remember.  She  has  gained  a good 
deal  in  stability  of  tone  since  last  year,  and  lost  none 
of  the  virtues  she  then  displayed.  She  still  has  the 
smooth  and  beautifully  graduated  touch  that  charmed 
her  audience  before,  a.nd  is  enabled  with  a slightly 
instrumental  side,  too,  wc  had  music  of  a kind  which  'increased  tone  to  do  more  with  it.  But  what  made 
is  not  too  often  heard.  Miss  Adila  and  Miss  Jelly  her  performance  last  night  so  exceptionally  good  was 
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von  Ar&nyi  played  one  of  Spohr's  duets  for  two 
violins,  and,  with  Mr.  Frank  Bridge,  Dvorak’s 
Terzetto  in  C major  for  two  violins  and  viola. 

All  the  vocal  music  was  by  Brahms,  except  the 
cycle  for  vocal  quartet  and  piano,  Dr.  Henschel’s 
own  “ Scrbischcs  Licdcrspicl,”  which  came  first. 

In  a secondary  sense  Brahms  is  responsible  for  that 
too,  for  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  it  would  have 
been  written  as  it  is  without  the  example  of  the 
“ Licbesliedcr.”  This  is  natural  enough,  since  it  was 
written  34  years  ago  at  a time  when  Brahms's  per- 
sonal influence  upon  Henschel  was  at  its  strongest, 
but  it  is  seen  more  in  the  style  of  the  workmanship 
than  in  the  ideas,  which  are  strong  and  possess  a 
charm  of  their  own.  The  quartet,  consisting  of  Miss  j 
Lillie  Wormald,  Mme.  Emily  Thomfiekl,  Mr.  Oolm 
Adams,  and  Dr.  Henschel  himself,  who  also  played 
the  piano,  sang  them  with  admirable  feeling  and  well-  [ 
finished  ensemble.  The  balance  was  a little  spoilt 
(at  any  rate  for  listeners  in  certain  parts  of  the  hall)  - 
by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Henschol’s  position  at  the  piano  < 
placed  him  apart  from  the  other  singers,  and  in  the  I 
beautiful  quartet  “ Enter  dim  Mandelbaum  ” the  bass  f 
part  was  often  lost.  In  Brahms's  “ Noue  Liebcs- 
lieder  Waltzcr,”  at  the  end  of  the  programme,  the 
duet  accompaniment  of  which  was  well  played  by 
Messrs.  Frank  Davey  and  Walter  Wiltshire,  this 
defect  in  the  conditions  was  rectified.  It  is  difficult 
to  avoid  a contest  of  strength  between  the  piano 
duet  and  the  vocal  quartet  in  these  songs,  and  the  only 
way  to  avoid  it  is  for  all  performers  to  be  equally 
imbued  with  the  waltz  rhythm  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole.  Sometimes,  in  No.  8,  for  example, 
they  seemed  to  be  all  involved  equally  in  its  impulse, 
but  at  others  there  was  not  the  same  unanimity,  and 
wherever  it  failed  the  players  and  the  singers  were 
inclined  to  make  up  for  its  loss  by  more  tone.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  effect  was  rather  rough.  Brahms’s 
dialogue  setting  of  “ Edward  ” was  sung  by  Mme. 
Thornfield  and  Mr.  Adams  with  fine  effect,  save  that 
Mr.  Adams  hardly  rose  to  the  intensity  of  its  climax. 
Two  of  the  duets  from  Op.  61,  “ Kloster  Praulein  ” 
and  “ Die  Boten  der  Liebe,”  were  sympathetically 
sung  by  the  two  ladies  of  the  quartet.  In  addition  to 
the  mere  mention  of  the  instrumental  part  of  the 
concert  it  must  be  recorded  that  the  ensemble  of  the 
Misses  Aritnvi  in  their  interpretation  of  Spohr's  duet 
was  faultless,  and  that  the  three  players  excelled  in  the 
Scherzo  of  Dvorak’s  “ Terzetto,”  which  is  its  most 
characteristic  number. 

A TRIO  CONCERT. 

The  second  and  last  of  the  two  concerts  given  by 
MM.  Bauer,  Thibaud,  and  Casals  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon  in  the  Queen's  Hall. 

The  programme  opened  with  the  first  of  Beethoven’s 
two  pianoforte  trios  numbered  Op.  70,  the  one  in  D, 
which  owes  to  German  romanticism  its  title  of  tho 
“ Ghost  ” trio.  The  slow  movement  which  supplies 
the  title  undoubtedly  dominates  the  trio,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  gaiety  of  the  last  movement,  casts  its  shadow 
over  the  whole  work,  which  is  thus  in  strong  contrast 
t>  the  other  one  in  E flat  from  the  same  opus  number, 
played  last  week,  where  there  is  uninterrupted  sun- 
shine from  beginning  to  end.  And  yet  this  was 
jprecisely  the  movement  which  “ told  ” best  in  the 
Queen’s  Hall.  Dramatic  as  it  is  in  conception,  the 
music  of  this  wonderful  Largo  is  intimate  in  its 
appeal  ; the  drama  is  not  of  the  stage  but  of  the 
soul,  and  needs  closer  contact  between  players  and 
audience  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  so  large  a 
hall.  The  listener’s  difficulty  of  concentrating  on  the 
musical  thought  under  these  conditions  and  the  players’ 
difficulty  of  communicating  it  without  insisting  on 
points  were  probably  the  cause  of  the  momentary  gaps 
iin  the  chain  of  connexion  between  them  and  of  the 
way  in  which  the  music  in  consequence  seemed  to 
drag.  The  same  thing  was  noticeable  in  the  slow 
movement  of  Brahms’s  horn  trio,  which  followed 
the  Beethoven ; the  music  halted  and  one  wondered 
at  times  if  it  were  not  being  heard  through  closed  doors. 
The  quick  movements,  however,  brought  the  players 
back  into  contact  with  tho  audience,  and  the  won- 
derful finish  of  the  playing  was  nowhere  more  striking 
than  in  the  finale  of  the  horn  trio,  which  was  rightly 
taken  a trifle  faster  than  would  have  been  safe  if  the 
horn  part  had  been  played  on  the  horn  and  not  on 
the  violoncello.  The  lid  of  the  piano  was  open  this 
time,  and  the  tone  of  all  three  instrumentalists  blended 
beautifully. 

Mendelssohn’s  pianoforte  trio  in  C minor  brought 
the  concert  to  a conclusion,  and  was  played  with 
such  a light  touch  and  refreshing  absence  of  senti- 
mentality that  the  music  instead  of  sounding  even 
emptier  than  it  is  (as  Mendelssohn’s  music  often  does 
sound  when  it  is  taken  too  scrionsly)  gained  momen- 
tary conviction  and  appealed  by  its  contents  as  well  as 


the  unerring  sense  of  rhythm.  It  is  as  delightful  as 
it  is  rare  t-o  hear  living  phrases  like  these  that  move 
without  either  ungainly  stiffness  o.-  ill-judged  senti- 
ment, and  that  combine  without  flurry  or  display 
the  performer’s  enthusiasm  with  respect  for  the 
composer. 

If  the  Concerto  was  the  most  charming  moment 
of  the  evening  Strauss's  Tone-poem  was  the  most 
absorbing.  The  orchestra  are  to  be  sincerely  con- 
gratulated on  a thoroughly  worthy  performance  of  this, 
and  our  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  the  conductor 
for  an  exhausting  effort  crowned  with  success. 
As  Paganini  thought  more  of  his  bows  than  his 
bowing,  and  Wagner  more  of  his  poetry  and  his 
stage  managing  than  of  what  he  is  living  and  will 
live  by — his  music  ; so,  now  that  Strauss  is  more 
familiar  to  our  ears,  we  begin  to  see  that  when  all 
these  fanciful  pictures,  which  he  insists  that  we  shall 
fix  our  gaze  upon,  are  put  aside  and  forgotten,  and  we 
listen  with  the  ear  and  eye  of  the  mind  to  what  he  is 
saving,  there  is  a power  and  coerciveness  in  his  music 
which  dwarfs  most  of  his  contemporaries,  who  are 
occupied  mainly  with  the  adjuncts  of  folk  melody, 
or  niceties  of  orchestration,  and  who  seldom  possess 
his  strength  of  wing. 

vfn  i 

MR.  ARCHYT  ROSENTHAL’S  RECITAL. 

A pianoforte  recital  was  given  last  night  in  the 
iEolian  Hall  by  Mr.  Archy  Rosenthal  with  a pro- 
gramme which  included  Schumann’s  Etudes  Sym- 
phoniques,  Grieg’s  “ Holberg  ” Suite,  and  a number 
of  small  miscellaneous  pieces,  amongst  which  were 
a mazurka  by  Glazounov.  a study  by  Liadov,  Cyril 
Scott’s  popular  “ Danse  Ndgre,”  and  two  valses  by 
the  concert-giver. 

The  player  has  acquired  a somewhat  more  assured 
style  and  a firmer  control  of  tone  than  he  possessed 
a few  years  ago.  At  the  same  time  liis  touch  is  not 
particularly  interesting  ; it  is  clear  and  crisp  and 
it  served  him  well  in  the  suite  by  Grieg  and  in  some 
of  the  small  pieces,  but  it  was  hardly  warm  enough 
for  Chopin’s  Polonaise  in  E fiat,  nor  was  it  sufficiently 
full  for  the  finale  of  the  Etudes  Symphoniques. 
He  was  at  his  best  in  the  quiet  variations,  which  he 
played  simply  and  without  any  attempt  to  force 
the  sentiment.  In  the  more  vigorous  ones  he  showed 
a tendency,  which  was  also  noticeable  in  the  Chopin, 
to  hold  back  notes  in  the  middle  of  a phrase  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  emphasis  which  too  often  only 
broke  the  flow  of  the  music  and  so  made  the  emphasis 
meaningless  when  it  came.  The  finale  for  this 
reason  lost  much  of  its  fine  impulse,  and,  curiously 
enough,  one  of  the  most  emphatic  moments  of  all. 
where  the  chord  of  B flat  major  breaks  in  instead  of 
that  of  B flat  minor,  was  passed  over  almost  un- 
noticed. His  methods  were  far  more  successful  in 
the  quite  straight  forward  style  of  Grieg’s  Suite, 
the  Rigaudon  and  Gavotte  in  which  were  given 
with  vivacity  and  with  a spontaneity  which  was 
wanting  in  the  broader  and  deeper  music  of 
Schumann.  

PROMENADE  CONCERT. 

The  novelty  at  last  night’s  concert  consisted  of  a 
Schauspiel  Overture  by  Erich  Korngold,  who  has 
already  been  represented  at  this  season’s  concerts 
by  extracts  from  his  Ballet-pantomime  Der  Schnee- 
mann.  Like  that  work,  it  is  written  with  unflagging 
vitality  and  with  a lively  sense  for  what  is  fresh  and 
piquant,  more  especially  in  the  way  in  which  what 
looks  as  though  it  were  going  to  be  an  obvious  cadence 
resolves  into  an  unexpected  key.  But  these  pleasant 
little  surprises  after  frequent  repetition  begin  to  lose 
their  savour,  and  the  vitality  in  the  present  work 
is  made  to  seem  a little  forced  owing  to  the  square- 
cut  edges  of  the  rhythms  into  which  it  is  turned. 
These  rhythms  do  not  cross  and  blend  as  freely  as 
they  do  in  the  pianoforte  sonata,  and  the  effect  is 
often  stiff,  and  near  the  end  of  the  overture  becomes 
even  pompous.  The  chief  subjects  of  the  allegro 
and  the  general  atmosphere  of  a good  deal  of  it  point 
to  the  influence  of  Strauss,  which  is  as  strong  here  as 
in  the  early  pianoforte  trio,  though  it  has  been  better 
assimilated.  The  weakest  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
absence  of  conviction  with  which  the  composer  writes 
in  the  Viennese  mood  ; it  had  point  in  the  ballet  and 
was  very  charming  in  the  scherzo  of  the  sonata  ; 
here  he  only  seems  to  have  dropped  into  it  when 
uncertain  how  to  carry  on  the  chief  business  of  the 
overture.  The  scoring  is  generally  effective,  some- 
times a little  tentative,  but,  fortunately,  not.  ambitious 
or  startling.  The  whole  thing  is  a striking  com- 
position for  a small  boy — one  may  say  that  of  all 
he  has  published — but  it  does  not  tell  us  any  more 
about  him  than  we  can  find  in  what  he  has  written 
before. 

Miss  Ellen  Beck  was  the  singer  and  Miss  Johanne 
Stockmarr  played  Cesar  Franck’s  Symphonic  V aria- 
tions  and  Liszt’s  Fantasia  on  the  “ Ruins  of  Athens  ” — - 
absit  omen.  The  rest  of  the  programme  was  made  up 
of  Debussy’s  “ L’Apres-Midi  d’un  Faune,”  played 
with  beautiful  finish,  Sibelius’s  “ Valse  Triste,”Svcnd- 
sen’s  Legend  for  Orchestra,  “ Zorahayda,”  and  the 
suite  which  has  been  compiled  from  Tchaikovsky’s 
ballet  Le  Lac  dcs  Cygnes,  and  which,  as  the  result  of 
judicious  compression  and  selection,  manages  to  give 
a.  fairly  favourable  view  of  one  of  the  composer’s 
least  inspired  compositions. 
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% HOY  C03I  POSER. 
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Mat  ure  and  Original  Musical 
Work  at  Fourteen. 


s still  young;  but  in  the  few  years' 
since  he  returned  to  his  native  country 
he  has  shown  a steady  progress,  a steady 
artistic  ripening  that  has  been  a cause  of 
gratification  to  those  who  have  watched 
his  progress.  He  is  in  earnest,  and  he  has 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  him;  and  if  ha 
is  not  quite  ready  yet  to  read  his  title 
clear  to  being  “ the  great  American  violin-, 
tst,”  as  the  programme  styled  him.  he  is 
in  artist  who  has  already  much  to  say 
for  himself. 

His  playing  yesterday  showed  refined 
and  delicate  musical  feeling;  and  there 
were  in  it  a greater  warmth  of  tone  and 
a greater  technical  security  than  have 
hitherto  been  noticeable  in  it.  It  showed, 
indeed,  finish  and  delicacy  and,  especially 
in  music  of  a lesser  mold,  lino  taste  and; 
sense  of  proportion.  It  might  be  doubted 


I ^Another  ’-.mazing  piece  of  uni  -u  from  the 
pen  of  the  boy  composer  Krieh  Korngold 
| was  played  at.  the  Promenade  Concert  last, 
night.  Wo  hat  e now  hoard  -w  ral  of  Korn- 
gold  s works,  during  tin-  past  \on-r,  and  one  whether  these  qualities  did  not  predoml- 
caji  only  say  that,  if  they  are  his  unaided 
I work,  in  construction  and  orchestration , lie 
16  certainly  the  most  remarkable  " prodigy  ” 
in  musical  history 

| But  listening  to  last  night's  work,  ii  seemed 
impossible  that  music  s>  modern  and 
matured  in  feeding,  and  scored*  with  a touch 

that  seemed  born  of  lone  experience;  could  S,ac*J  these  there  was  much  that 
have  been  Deduced  by  a bo  f,nA,w  ,A,t  anri  ,r,Llv  in  lts  ‘ 


nate  somewhat  to  the  exclusion  of  force 
and  vigor  ,in  certain  places  where  they 
were  needed;  for.dhe  sonata  in  D by  Co- 
relli with  which  Mr.  Spalding  began  might 
have  had  piore  breadth  and  amplitude, 
and  Mr.  Spalding  still  fails  to  reach  and 
show  forth  all  there  is  of  Olympian 
grandeur  and  repose  in  the  ohaconne  from 
Bach’s  D minor  solo  sonata.  And  yet  in 

was 


>\  of  It  after  a 
few  years  of  childhood  study. 

One  hears  it  said  that  the  instrumentation 
of  this  work  has  been  “ revised  ” by  some- 
one alee,  and  if  this  were  so,  of  course,  the 
value  of  it  ail  would  be  somewhat  discounted. 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  informa- 
tion on  the  point  one  is  bound,  of  course,  to 
assume  that  it  is  Korngold’s  own  work. 

The  overture  (which  is  dedicated  to 
Jiikisch)  does  not  seem  to  have  any  detinue 
pootic  basis  or  emotional  significance.  It  is 
simply  described  as  an  “ Overture  to  oplay,” 
and  varies  between  bright  and  grave  moods, 
tho  former  being  roost  in  evidence.  The 
themes  and  their  piquant  harmonies,  with 


finely  felt  .and  truly  musical  in  Its  expo- 
sition, As  there  was  in  Beethoven’s  Rgh 
mance  ;in  G.  Chg-usson’s  " Le  Po&nte  ” 
Mr.  Spalding  did  not  succeed  in  making  as 
Interesting  as  it  might  be  made.  It  needs, 
moreoverT"aH  the  help  it  can  get  from  the 
color  and  variety  of  the  orchestral  back- 
ground, which  losis  milch  when  set  for 
the  piano.  The  piece  is  baffling  in  its 
lengtlf  and  discursiveness,  even  to  those 
who  admire  the  beauty  of  its  ballad-like 
opening,  its  eloquent  harmony,  its  pictur- 
ing of  mood.  Mr.  Spalding  caught  a good 
deal,  if  Aot  allf-of  the  Gallic  grace  and 
elegance  of  Salnt-Saens’s  Rondo  Capric- 
cioso— if  only  there  had  been  a little  more 
spirit,  a little  more  verve. 

He  claimed  attention  as  a composer,  a 
“ Prelude,"  a “ Scherzo  Giocoso,”  a.  “ Ro- 
mance,” a “ Musical  Period,”  a “ Sicili- 
ano  ” were  the  titles  of  tho  pieces  he  put 
They  showed  a more  or  less 


rh/vrc  fr**’ alVd^  S tEg 's^**** 

wad  striking,  and  the  v.nole  oonistructioa  Oi  the  technique  i 


the  music  ;s  exceedingly  clever. 

One  would  really  like' Erich  Korngold  to 
•.v  us  a visit,  so  that  we  could  see  in-  thS 
Ash  this  extraordinarily  precocious  com- 
poser, whoeo  existence  at  present  seems  to 
us  almost  a mvth. 


C 


of  the  violin,  some  skill  in 
the  treatment  of  diminutive  musical  ideas; 
but  also  a prevailing  restlessness  of  har- 
mony, and  they  did  not  seem  to  Indicate 
that  Mr.  Spalding  had  anything  musical 
of  much  significance  to  say  for  its  own 
sake. 


CONCERT  IN  IRVING  PLACE 


cr^-  U 

SOME  VIOLIN  MUSIC 


Mr.  Spalding  Opens  the  Season 
at  Carnegie  Hall. 

There  is  to  be  an  extraordinary  visita- 
tion of  violin  virtuosi  in  the  United  States 
during  the  approaching  w'inter  and  next 
spring,  and  it  was  therefore  appropriate 
that  the  season’s  formal  opening  should 
be  made  with  a recital  of  violin  music. 
Mr.  Albert  Spalding  was  the  performer, 
and  his  concert  took  place  in  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  It  was  also  Mr. 
Spalding’s  farewell  to  his  native  land  for 
a time.  He  is  a wise  young  man.  There 
’ is  much  territory  between  the  two  great 
oceans,  the  British  provinces,  Mexico  and 
Its  gulf,  and  many  cities  and  towns  there- 
’ In  have  learned  to  give  glad  welcome  to 
[ the  peripatetic  virtuoso;  but  the  distances 
1 are  large,  the  virtuosi  many,  and  It  is  not 
J right  that  Europe  shouW  be  left  an  hun- 
• gored  while  Ysaye.  Kreisler,  Elman,  Zim- 
P balist  and  others  chase  one  another  to  and 
1 fro  across  the  continent  in  pursuit  of  the 
' American  shekel.  Mr.  ..Spalding  has  won 
; his  way  to  the  favor  of  his  countrymen. 
1 has  made  his  harvest,  and  could  not  show 
‘ his  appreciation  of  ;us  better  t than  by 
' going  to  Europe  to  fill  the-  void  ldft  by  the 
elxodus  of  his  admirable  fellows.  Many 


Russian  Music  Given  at  Old  German 
Theatre. 

The  third  popular  afternoon  concert  at 
the  Irving  Place  Theatre  T&as^ivfjj  yes- 
terday before  a good  sized^audience.  The 
programme  consisted  of  Russian  music. 

The  performers  M#s  Belty  As- 

kenas  , p anist;  Enrico  Alles-andr  , tenor: 
vedrick  Vaska,  ’cello,  and  Maurice  Kauf- 
mapn.  violinist.  Miss  Askenasy.  played 
Tschaikowskv’s"  “Chant  4,’Autorrfhe”  and 
' rensky’s  "Peons  Andan  Etude.” 

Mr.  Allessandro  sang  an  air  from  Eugen 
Onegin  with  a light  voice  of  much  nat- 
ural beauty. 


MISCHA  ELMAN'S  RECITAL. 


A Large  Audience  Hears  the  Russian 
Violinist  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Mischa  Elman  returns  to  New  York  in 
the  van  of  the  visiting  violinists,  still  a 
youth,  and  a finer  artist  than  he  has 
shown  himself  heretofore;  an  artist  that 
is  to  sav  whose  purely  musical  fibre  has 
strengthened  andPdeveloped,  and  who  has 
more  and  more  put  away  the  childish 
things  of  the  mere  virtuoso.  He  save 
his  first  recital  yesterday  afternoon 


jood  wishes  go  with  hhn. 

play 


Mr.  Spalding  has  played  both  fetter 
and  worse  In  New  Yoi  Wfhan  he  did  yes- 
terdav.  He  did  not  play  his  classic  pieces 
—a  sonata  In  D by  Corelli,  Beethoven’s 
Romance  in  G and  the  Bach  chaconne 
with  the  broad  style,  the  consistent  tone 
quality  and  the  reposefulness  djhlch  they 
exact,  and  his  audience,  flattering  in  num- 
i bers,  did  not  And  as  much  enjoyment  in 
them  as  they  did  in  the  "Rondo  Capric- 
cioso"  by  Sa‘nt-Sa?ns,  and  especially  the 
two  bits  of  old-fashioned  pattern  work 
which  he  spun  out  of  muted  tones  after 
the  Salnt-S-Wns  piece.  The  third  part  of 
his  programme  was  made  out  of  five 
pieces  of  his  own  and  a Paganini  caprice 
(the  one  which  Brahms  varied  for  the 
pianoforte).  In  all  of  them  (the  most 
satisfactory  In  structure  was  his  “Mu- 
sical Period”  in  C sharp  minor)  he  sent 
bis  Ideas  very  far  afield  in  an  effort  to 
make  them  interesting,  but  they  did  not 
gather  much  beauty  in  their  wanderings. 

H.  E.  ~ 


Carnegie  Hall,  which  was  filled  with  an 
! audience  deeply  attentive  and  cagerA 
t enthusiastic.  It  is  needless  iO  eniarg- 
i again  on  the  remarkable  technical  ac- 
| complishments  that  have  made  Mr.  El- 
man so  much  admired  in  |J*S  p‘rc  as 
i visits  to  this  country.  they  are  as 
brilliant,  as  perfectly  under  his  control 
as  they  have  been  shown  to  be  before 

His  wonderfully  vigorous^  and_elastlc 


bowing,  the  precision  and  ltv 

his  left  hand  in  every  sort  of  difficulty 


that  can  exist  for  the  instrument,  the 
certainty  of  his  intonation  in  the  most 
ueriaiuyy  1 «tnnn  tiers. 


elaborate  passages  and  double  stoppings, 
eiaDoraie  pass  * Mfv  „ taK.nt  as  a viol- 


fnriestts0Tehm^krbiefaysaany  that  haTbeen 
heard  here  lor  a long  time,  lie  seemed 
to  show  yesterday  an  even  nobler  and 
more  beautiful  tone  tnan  be  ever  lias  be- 
lief a tone  rich  in  all  nuances,  of  power 
and  quality,  and  subtly  varied  n.  tho  ex 
position  of  the  various  expression  ot  the 

mMr:C  Elman^^morfseHS’us  musicianship 
wasrdh4?taed  u£n  sonatas  by  Btethoven 
and  Handel'  the  former  being  that  in  I . 
and  Handil,  ui^  Jn  D major.  Beetho- 


that  the  great  virtuosos  of  tin  last  cent- 
ury used  to  turn  out  in  large  numbei  < to 
display  their  own  particular  skill,  and  it 
has  all  the  limitations  that  sucli  music, 
written  for  such  a purpose,  almost  in- 
evitably shows.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Ernst  himself  could  have  given  a 
performance  of  It  more  perfectly  embody- 
ing all  the  qualities  it  is  intended  to  show 
than  Mr.  Elman’s. 

To-day,  instead  of  writing  brilliant  con- 
certos of  this  sort,  great  virtuosos  con- 
tent themselves  with  making  pleasing  and 
effective  little  -transcriptions  of  slight 
pieces  written  for  omething  else,  usually 
the  piano,  and  the  number  of  these  pro- 
duced and  performed  is  daily  increasing. 
It  may  be  a less  ambitious  undertaking, 
but  its  results  are  of  greater  value.  Mr. 
Elman  put  on  his  programme  several  such 
transcriptions:  Wilhelmj’s  arrangement 

of  a nocturne  by  Chopin.  Burmesier’s  of 
a waltZcby  Hummel,  a quaint  piece  of 
faded  early  nineteenth  century  sentiment, 
his  own  of  a “love  song”  by  Summar- 
tini.  and  his  master  Joachim's  of  one  of 
Brahms's  Hungarian  dances.  He  added  a 
couple  more  of  such  pieces  by  Kreisler 
and  Wilhemj.  The  last  he  filled  with  true 
Hungarian  gusto.  At  the  end  he  gave 
Pagannlni’s  variations  on  Rossini’s  air, 
“ Di  Tantl  Palpiti.” 

Mr.  Elman  was  accompanied  on  the 
piano  by  Mr.  Percy  Kahn  with  a truly 
delightful  and  artistic  skill. 


IV  , K ’ 
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A SUNDAY’S  CONCEKIS 


Orchestral 


at  Cheap 


Op.  -4 
ven's 

JuVp'lVrt  ^s  TnirmaieV  its  style  “that  of 
apii  it  , Elman  nlaved 


yen  s sonata  is  ill-adapted  for  Perform 
in  a place  so  large  as  Carnegie  Hall. 


chamber  music;  and  so  Mr.  Elman  played 
ft  without  an  attempt  to  increase  its  | 


K. 


sonorities  or  to  force  it  to  fit  a larger 
frame  than  that  for  which  it  was  con- 
ceived There  were  tenderness  and  poesy 
eeixeu.  . . f . 


MR.  SPALDING'S  RECITAL. 


his  performance  of  the  first  movement; 
ere  was  also  a little  tendency  to  ryth- 
which  might  have  been  in 


The  First  Offerinq  of  the  Concert  Sea- 
son by  the  Young  American  Artist. 
Mr.  Albert  Spalding,  who  was  the  first 
musician  to  present  himself  this  season  to 
the  New  York  concert  audiences,  secured 
no  very  dense  throng  of  listeners  at  his 
^.-oncert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
tail.  Nor  could  It  he  expected  that  he 
would,  even  though  it  were  his  “ only 
Mew  York  recital,”  with  October  still  so 
roung  and  offering  so  alluring  an  aspect 
outside  of  concert  halls.  Mr.  Spalding 


m 

thtfTG  „ - 

mipn  i unrest*  which  riii  . 

S measure  due  to  the  disturbing  ef- 
fect o?  a slight  misadventure  with  the 
orbited  notes  suffered  near  the  beginning 
Of  the  niece  by  Mr.  Kahn,  the  accompa- 
nist The  scherzo  with  the  humorous 
mfsolacement  of  the  rhythm  between  the 
the  piano  was  delightfully 


violin  and  the  piano 
niaved  The  perrormance 
=onata  was  of  splendid  breadth,  energy 
sonata  was  o _ i highest  point  was 


and  stateliness, 

reached  in  the  nuoic  t/o.<s..u^.u  ‘“''■"j 

ment-  and  Mr.  Elman  scarcely  surpassed 
?hl?Vn  artistic  quality  in  anything  he  did 
tms  in  1Unlnra<tn  tbpw  tTc*o  came. 

Ernst’s 


WiU’erto‘  infF  sharp  m"nS?f  which  Mr.  IH- 
man  pliy"dFwith  dazzling  brilliancy  and 

inneis  ““violinist's  cone  rto.  of  the  sort 


Music 
Prices, 

There  were  tw'o  orchestral  concerts 
yesterday,  a pianoforte  recital,  an  enter- 
tainment in  which  there  were  pleasant 
echoes  of  Viennese  life  blended  with  ef- 
forts tvhich  evoked  more  ambitious  work, 
but  were  less  ingratiating,  and  a reading 
mixed  with  music,  some  of  w’hich  was 
designed  to  illustrate  the  words  spoken 
by  the  elocutionist.  Rather  a generous 
allowance,  it  might  be  said,  for  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  in  the  season;  but  concerts; 
of  larger  scope  and  better  quality  will 
soon  prfe-empt  the  field,  which  fact  may 
be  accepted  as  an  explanation  of  the 
somewhat  unusual  flurry. 

The  orchestral  concerts  were  given  by 
the  People's  Symphony  Society  at  Car- 
negie Hall  in  the  afternoon  and  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Society  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  the  evening,  and  were 
both  designed  for  the  edification  of  that 
portion  of  the  city’s  population  which  Is 
excluded  by  their  small  means  from  theTea,'s 
enjoyment  of  the  concerts  given  by  such 
organizations  as  the  Philharmonic  and 
Symphony  societies  and  the  Boston  Or- 
chestra. That  in  the  afternoon  took  on 
something  of’  a memorial  character,  Mr. 

F.  X.  Arens,  the  director  of  the  People’s 
Symphony,  producing  some  of  Massenet's 
music  (the  overture  to  "Phedre”  and  the 
so-called  ’ ’Meditation,”  from  "Thais”)  in 
memory  of  the  composer,  who  died  re- 
cently, and  playing  also  the  dirge  from 
MacDowell’s  “Indian  Suite”  as  a tribute 
to  Alfred  L.  Seligman,  who  was  one  of 
the  society’s  generous  patrons.  Other 
numbers  were  Schubert’s  "Unfinished” 
symphony,  MacDowell's  pianoforte  con- 
certo in  D minor  (the  solo  part  played  by 
Miss  Laeta  Hartley)  and  Elgar’s  march 
"Pomp  and  Circumstance.” 

The  pianoforte  recital  was  given  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  Republic  Theatre— a 
room  whose  acoustical  properties  proved 
to  be  admjj&bly  adapted  to  such  an  enter- 
tainmenU  ^The  player  was  David  Sapir- 
stein,  who  as  a lad  some  years  ago  ap- 
peared  bertJhe  thelpublic  and  then  went  lo 
Europe  to  continue  his  studies.  To  judge 
by  his  programme^jone  mrfst  conclude 
that  he  feels  himself  pn titled  a place 
among  thU  foremost  virtuosi,'  only  the 
best,  oi-  at  least  the  most  venturesome 
would  jdai^L'nvite  critical  judgment  on| 
their  playing 'fif  Brahms's  varlati^ 
therm*  by  Handel,  Beethoven’s  stupen- 
dous sonata  i’^B  flat.  Op.  106;  all  the  prel- 
udes by  CbojtfiLand  tyiszt's  fantasia  on 
themes  from  "Dpi  Giovanni."  Mr.  Sapir 
stein  would  have  been  deserving  of  praist 
had  he  not  issued  so  loud  a challenge 
for  in  all  of  this  music  a great  deal  more 
is  required  than  a good  technical  equip- 
ment— even  so  good  an  outfit  as  Mr 
Sapirstein  possesses.  There  were  tcc 
many  moments  in  the  long  afternoon 
when  attention  flagged  because  there  was 
a proclamation  of  the  literal  text  of  the 
works  only,  uninspired  by  fancy,  tin 
warmed  even  by  beauty  of  tone  and  dis- 
appointing in  its  absence  of  good  iegaio 
playing. 

Tlie  meeting  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den was  an  extraordinary  demonstration 
tiie  audience  numbering  no  fewer  than 
five  thousand  persons,  the  vast  major;'. y 
of  them  plainly  working  people  from  the 
East  Side.  The  conditions  did  not  invi'c 
discussion  of  the  artistic  side  of  the  af- 
fair. the  place  being  far  too  large  > 
justify  anything  except  music  of  a simvV 
and  popular  character.  The  most  effective 
number  of  the  programme,  therefore,  was 
a group  of  Russian  folksongs  arranged 
by  Glazonow.  Rimsky-Korsakow.  Sp  n- 
diarow  and  Rubinstein,  which  with  f ii 
Oriental  intervals  and  rhythm  gave  ohei- 


David  Sapirstein.  an  American  pianist 
gave  a recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  (h 
Republic  Theatre.  Mr.  Sapirstein  was  las 
heard  here  in  December,  niO.">.  when  he  wa 
16  years  of  age.  He  had  then  come  to  tli 
end  of  a course  of  study  under  Au^us 
Spanuth,  now  the  editor  of  the  Sijnalr  fti 
< lie  ilnsik  Well,  published  in  J.eipsie.  Mi 
Sapirstein  at  the  age  of  i«  made  an  ini 
pression  such  as  might  have  been  expeetei 
of  a mature  pianist  aud  his  recital  raisei 
warm  expectations. 

II  cannot  be  said  that,  these  were  alto 
get  her  realized  at  yesterday's  concert 
Certain  striking  qualities  of  the  player’ 
equipment  which  were  iti  evidence  sevei 
years  ago  were  nevertheless  again  promi 
nent  yesterday:.  There  was  the  same  de 
light  fill  clearness  of  enunciation  and  ( in 
sparkling  crispness  of  the  boy's  litsi* 

I technic  was  yet  more  brilliant  in  that  o 
J t he  man.  The  boy  showed  uncommon!; 
strong  and  agile  fingers,  and  so  did  tin 
young  man  The  range  of  dynamics  wa. 
not  appreciably  greater  and  the  idtasyn 
crasies  of  tone  were  t lie  same. 

When  Mr.  Sapirstein  was  a boy  his  tonr 
was  good,  but.  narrow  in  its  range  of  tints 
This  was  again  t tie  case  yesterday,  lie 
seemed  to  lean  voluntarily  to  the  side  oi 
continence,  indeed  almost  to  the  verge  oi 
repression.  The  supreme  tests  of  his 
musicianship  were  the  first,  two  numbers 
on  his  programme,  namely  the  Brahms 
variations  on  a theme  by  Handel  and  Bee- 
thoven's sonata,  opus  106. 

The  Brahms  variations  Call  fora  remark- 
able scope  of  tonal  quality,  for  the  most 
brilliant  finger  technic,  for  swiftly  altered 
poinls  of  view,  for  elusive  and  fitful  moods. 
Through  the  series  of  musical  miniatures 
made  of  the  Handel  subject  by  t tie  Viennese 
artist  Mr.  Sapirstein  waded  with  unflagging 
zeal  and  with  a clarity  of  touch  altogether 
pleasing.  But  l here  was  little  in  the  per- 
formance beyond  this.  The  reading  of  the 
variations  was  unfortunately  lacking  in 
breadth  and  insight.  There  was  a deal  of 
musical  monotony  in  it,  and  this  is  the  un- 
pardonable sin. 

'liie  interpretation  of  the  Beethoven 
sonata  was  of  much  the  same  character  asj 
that  of  the  variations,  it  was  a serious! 
and  jionest  attempt  at  the  great  com  post  I 
lion,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
enlightening.  The  other  numbers  on  the 
programme  were  twenty-five  preludes  oi 
Chopin  and  T.iszfs  "Don  Juan"  fantasia 
beloved  of  Moritz  Rosenthal  in  liis  earlj 
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WAGE  EARNERS  AT  CONCER 
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Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  6ffe  | 
an  Interesting  Programme. 

Tin  H i iin  Symphony  Orchestra  gn 
■1  1 ur  i!ar  coin  ' l at  Madison  jsqua  | 

| . irdc.n  !■  i evening  1 1 ridel’  the  direct h 
of  it  - conductor.  Modest  Altschuler.  T 
ctiJiccrl  v. as  ole  of  a proposed- serirs  a I 
moul  d'  by  Drills  Hupp  for  the  Wa,  | 
ha”  "'•is'  Theatre  Uoagui’.  The  seats  we 
1 1 i t ' rail  : 1 1 popular  prices  and  at  reduc 
rat'  f,,,  t])(.  Members  of  the  league. 

1 ill  programme  included  two  mor 
nicuis  f1  oiii  Ts.'baikowsky's  fourth  syr 
phony.  s-H-ii  Russian  folk-songs,  a 
ranged  li\  Russian  composers;  Ihe  ovc 
1 ,rrf'  1,1  ” *1  mull. i user,"  the  bac'chami 
i tom  stun  son  ci  lialila.”  tin-  dance  •! 
‘he  linin'-  i oil  " ( ’liocoudh,”  Biszt's  sc 
"ud  rhapsode . i berceuse  of  Jaernfel 
HaJvnircn  t-nu mice  of  tins  Qojarc  I 

" laic  '• 


unC  Tsehalkowsky's  overture,  " ISIS." 

Herma  Menth  Heard  at  Concert!- ' ; 

Hernia  Menth,  a Hungarian  pianist.  1 
who  was  heard  in  New  York  several  times  i 
last  Winter,  was  the  feature  ,of  the  con-  | 
cert  at  the  Irving  Place  -Theatre  yester-| 
day  allernoon.  The  programme  was  de- 
voted to  Hungarian  music,  and  Mist| 
Month  played  Liszts  Second  Legend, 
Eighth  Rhapsodic, 


“ 1 lebestrauin,” 

and  the  “ Faust  ” waltz.  Dora  do  Phil- 
lipe,  soprano,  and  the  Vienna  quartet 
n'so  appeared  at  the  concert. 


Welsh  Choir  and  Girl 
Violinist  Give  Concert 


Singers  Produce  Admirable  'Results 
v/ith  Disappointing  Programme  Senor- 
ita  Goni  Bold,  but  Immature. 


ous  pleasure. 


V 


H.  E.  IC. 


A Welsh  choir  and  a Spanish  violin- 
ist joined  hands  last  evening  at  Car- 
negie Hall  and  bowed  to  an  American 
audience.  The  choir  was  composed  oi 
the  Gwent  Male  Glee  Singers  under  the 
conduct  of  'George  Davies,  and  the  in- 
strumentalist was  Senorita  CristeL 
Goni,  a fifteen-year-old  miss,  who  ha: 
open  heralded  as  a countrywoman  °- 
the  great  Sarasate  and  one  worthy 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  . 

There  are  twenty  voices  In  the  chon 
and  while  it  must  be  admitted  thafl 
-hey  managed  to  convey  some  admir- 
able effects  and  emphasis,  it  was  dis- 
appointing that  the  programme  wa: 
not  “of  the  soil.’'  Barring  “Scots  wh£ 
hae,”  which  was  sung  from  behind  th* 
i lirtain,  the  members  represented  ni 
particular  country  or  nation,  and  in 


4 


led  a spirited  version  of  the  "Sol- 
5_  's’  Chorus”  from  “Faust." 

enorlta  Goni  first  essayed  Men* 
isohn’s  Concerto,  a work  which  ort- 
irlly  causes  older  and  more  pro-fl- 
t musicians  to  hesitate  before 
-lng:  it  to  a critical  audience,  tout 
was  no  noticeable  hesitancy  in 
young'  'Spanish  lady’s  attitude.  -Her 
, however,  is  quite  immature  and 
enthusiasm  was  greater  than  her 
iracy. 


AT  THE  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

d I'1—  I ^ 

If  one  docs  not  write  at  length  of  the  joint 


jivcn  at  the  Ouccn’s  Hal 
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A BOY  COMPOSER. 


>ung 

entire 


Erich  Korngold’s  “ Schauspief 
' was  given  its  first  performance 


-e 


i norland  at  the  Promenade  Conceit  last  I 

Several  of  this  fourteen-year-old  com-  YJ  tv. 


t. 


r’s  works  have  now  been  played  in  Lon- 
and  one  and  all  show  considerable  pro- 
>.  He  undoubtedly  has  ideas,  but  his 
ic  suffers  as  .vet  from  crudity,  an  un- 
led  critical  judgment,  and,  most  of  all, 
t the  evidences  of  bad  training.  He  has 
1 forced  to  attempt  to  run  before  lie  can 

E:,  and  in  the  result  one  has  not  only  a good 
of  scrappiness  of  treatment  and  lietero- 
ity  of  style,  but,  worst  of  all,  perhaps  pre- 
Upousness.  It  is  ail  very  well  to  say  how  , Orch 
arkable  in  one  so  young,  but  one  rather  1 
s the  pity  of  such  -misdirected  energy, 
themes  i;i  this  overture  were  not  specially 
•ting:  in 'themselves,  and  in  this  respect  the 
sic  compares  unfavourably  with  that  of 
pantomime,  “Dor  Schneemann.”  Yet 
■e  is  much  that  suggests  character  and 
ividualitv,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  one 
bear  good  fruit.  When  that  time  comes 
fancies  Korngold  will  be  the  first  to ’look 

Gance  upon  these  early  works. 

luisic  for  two  pianofortes  is  rather  un- 
isifactory  ; sometimes  one  thinks  of  die 
irillle  about  the  pig  squealing  under  a gate 
hi  the  other  hand,  there  are  a few  effects 
ich  are  pleasing  and  quite  unobtainable  in 
other  way.  The  Misses  Sutro  presented 
irogranime  of  music  of  the  kind  tit  the 
in  way  Hal!  last  n.igb".\  displaying  very 
j-  skill  therein,  both  in  mdividual  tech- 
ue  and  in  the  ensemble.  There  were  one 
two  slips,  and  it  seemed  a pity  that  music 
js  dispensed  with,  as  they  were  evidently 
• to  lapses  of  memory.  Bach,  who  suo 
ded  in  every  form  he  atvenipted,  was  re- 
P'st’n'ted  by  the  - tkuib’.u  concerto  .in  t ; 
Login,  by  his  dull  little  rondo ; E.  S-chiiit 
al  Algernon  Ashton,  whose  Toccata  was 
yed  for  the  first  time,  were  familiar 
lies;  not  so  E.  Rndorff,  J.  II.  Ruvernoy, 
j Them,  and  Alexis  Hollaender.  The  re- 
rtorv,  indeed,  is  one  of  some  limitations. 


been  heard  alnafflst  whenever  a violinist  lias  given 

la  recital,  and  which  gave  excellent  opportunity  fori  _ rjoDiA/ir'ie  awn  nR  MFM^THFI 
the  display  of  fine  tone;  later  he  gave  Max  Bruch’s' M R.  BORWICK  AND  DR.  HENSCHEL 

Concerto  in  G minor,  another  popular  work  with 
violinists  of  the  broad  type,  and  somo  of  Kreisler  s. 

(pieces  and  arrangements.  Such  a trifle  as  the  latter, sj 
'“Caprice  Viennois  ” is  a greater  test  of  a player  s 
style  than  tlie  more  solid  works  which,  given  fair 

technique  and  intelligence,  play  themselves.  In  the  recita  ,,  „ - 

Caprice  Viennois ’’  the  difference  between  the  first-  afternoon  by  Mr.  i.ce.nprd  Borw’K’k  and  Dr. 
rate  and  the  stage  which  comes  next  to  it  shows  at  once,  (i^orge  llonschcl,  i.  is  only  because  the  style 

for  a trifle  of  over-erpphasis  here,  of  too  much  rallen-  and  methods  of  both  artists  are,  happily,  so 
lando  there,  or  a little  weakness  of  rhythm  turns  it  familiar.  The  e oncer,  was  antis!  ically  v<  ry 
at  once  into  a commonplace  show  piece.  Sueh|  successful,  nlrhougih  there  was  some  doubt 
little  defects  showed  where  Mr.  Burrows  is  still  un-  as  to  whether  litc  programme  had  been 
[finished  in  his  artistic  equipment.  A short  drawn  up  in  vhe  most  engaging  W'ay.  line 
F‘  Romance  ” of  his  own  was  so  like  a hundred  other  pianist’s  sonata  was  ,fcu  ol  Weber  in  A 
violinists’  pieces  as  to  require  no  further  comment,  flat,  and  it  t di  all  his  skill,  Ins  delicacy 
iMiss  Alexia  Bassian  sang  several  songs,  including  ol  lone,  his  flextUhly  of  touch  and  const  TOC- 
the  cycle  “ Les  Heures  ” by  Augusta  Holmfcs.  It  live  grip  to  flog  life  into  Us  si  mewhal  jaded 
was  a pity  that  in  Tchaikovsky’s  “ An  dem  Schlurn-  limbs.  Later  snm.e  yd  .!4<n<,\vM  t ho, pm 

memden  Strom  ” she  spoilt  an  effective  interpreta-  pieces  were  played  Ueaudlul.v , , -pecally 

tion  by  just  over-impressing  the  refrain  upon  her  noteworthy  lx  mg  the  treatment  ol  t lie  ociavi; 

passages  which  lead  to  die  return  o-l  me  chicl 
theme  in  the  (.'  minor  nocturne  (made  to 
sound,  these,  as  part  of  the  whole,  and  not 
m-ereOy  a moment  for  technical  display)  and 
five  striking  effects  of  tonal  shading  at  the 
close  of  the  A flat  prelude  from  Op.  28. 

Dr.  Henschel  sang  songs  of  Dvorfik, 
Franz,  Wolf,  Brahms,  Loewe,  Schubert,  and 
Schumann.  He  was  in  capital  form,  and  de- 
lighted one  yet  again  by  the  range  of  his  in- 
terpretative powers.  1 wo  songs  of  Schu- 
mann were  especially  well  given,  the  strongly 
rhythmical,  in  both  cases,  “ Husaren- 
Abzug  ” and  “ Lied  -ernes  Sdum-i-ed-es.”  The 
singer  has  a way  of  getting  an  irresistible 
swing  into  such  rhythms  of  marked 
character. 


hearers. 
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GRAINGER’S  “GREEN 
BUSHES.” 


SATURDAY’S  PERFORMANCE  AT 
THE  QUEEN’S  HALL. 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  Queen’sIWr 
rrhestra’s  first  symphony  concert  or  t * 

•**"»»  '\?r  ply 
performance  in  England  of p Mr. 

complteVh1  specialising  in  folksong 

i^Kfuir^r^^tie,  In  the 

!«;  vvhich  rough^ 

mCT  1 he  justification  for  the  treatment  tn 


PROMENADE  CONCERT. 

The  programme  last  night  contained  the  Ttnsa- 
\ mimde  Overture,  Elgar’s  “ Dream  Children,”  a Suite 
of  Purcell’s  orchestrated  by  Sir  Henry  Wood,  and  some 
new  Variations  on  “ Down  among  the  Dead  Men 
by  Julius  Harrison. 

The  most  stinking  thing  about  the  latter  is  its 
melodious  quality  as  soon  as  it  gets  at  all  free  of  the 
conventional  and  not  inspiring  phrases  of  the  18th 
centurv  song.  This  song  is  not  merely  a text-  on 
1 1 which 'to  hang  a discourse  about  tilings  in  general, 
tlin.  nvpr  and  over  again  would  De  a | but  is  most  cleverly  handled  and  thoroughly  exploited. 

tune  ovu  anci  ov  R cleverness  of  | still,  those  parts  of  the  music  which  are  more  or  less 

and  necessary  thing.  1 , j even  | independent  of  it  are  decidedly  the  more  attractive, 

the  treatment,  the  pleasing  freedom  i ^ , TU|iP.rgt  fiYe  sections  are  strictly  variational,  though 

in  tlie  modern  sense — each  growing  naturally  out 
of  and  inheriting  something  from  its  predecessor, 
* : — 1 i-i-  * The 


exhiVaVaVion  of  the  polyphonic  effect,  the 
Greatest  praise  is  due.  H is  only  when  one 
considers  the  work  as  a whole  that  cntT’^"1  > 
arises  in  respect  of  purely  musical  achieve- 
ment. That  the  work  was  felt  to  be  too  lon^ 
beallv  meant  that  the  exigencies  of  musical 
form  cannot  be  ignored ; the  idea  must  b 
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MISS  MARIE  BREMA’S  CONCERTS. 

^ le  first  of  a new  series — the  third  series — of  Miss 
,r  na  s fortnightly  Friday  evenings  took  place  last 
tt.  These  are  now  held  at  the  Lindsey  Hall, 

■ Nottmg-hill-gate  Station,  instead  of,  as 
ir  erly,  in  Cromwcll-road.  -'The  six  concerts  will 
oi prise  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  recitations, 
a ing,  operatic  and  dramatic  scenes.  The  concert 
night  comprised  pianoforte^  pieces  of  Brahms 


‘ programme 
representation,  say 


Hence,  not  having  a visual- 
of  a group  of  village-folk 


of‘  bygone  days  dancing  on  the  green  to  the 
point  of  physical  exhaustion,  it  was  impossible, 
to  avoid  the  reflection  that  the  form,  to  be 


not  merely  'with  a sort  of  cousinly  Idleness, 
sixth  variation  is  a whole  movement,  and  so  is  the 
epilogue,  and  it  is  in  these  that  the  main  interest 
lies  *"  In  spite  of  a slight-  tendency  to  be  cut  into 
lengths  and  punctuated  with  over-dramatic  climax, 
they  succeed  i it  drawing  a picture  on  a large  scale 


made  subject  to  the  considerations  which  appljHj  sufficiently  to  form  a satisfactory  contrast  with  the 
to  symphonic  music  just  as  they  do  to  the 


patchv~eflect  which  the  variation  form  commonly 
produces.  The  orchestration  liad  not  the  fulness 


imtisfwallv  successful,  needs  a little  more  of 
the  truer  tvpe  of  variation  writing  so  that  the, 
purely  musical  sense  could  feel  more  satisfied., 
Mr.  Grainger  conducted  himself,  and  with  all 
is  accustomed  vigour. 

The  soloist  of  the  afternoon  was  Senor 
Casals  who  was  heard  in  concertos  of  bam t- 
Saens  and  Tartini.  The  latter  work  was 


of  EFar’s  nor  the  taste  of  Sullivan's,  but  such 
shortcomings  as  there  may  have  been  would  no 
doubt  disappear  with'  more  experience.  Meanwhile, 
if  Mr.  Harrison  is  in  search  of  a thoroughly  English 
tunc  we  would  commend  to  him  “ He 'bogs,  up  go 
we  ’*  (the  common  time  version)  in  Chappell  s Old 
English  Music,  which  craves  a setting  such  os  he 
could  give  it.  


ongs  (Miss  Bijema),  recitations  by  Miss  Tita 


.)1 

trid,  and  an  interpretation  of  music  in  dance  by 
lr  Allan  Glen. 

» ic  hall,  not  long  built,  is  a grateful  one  for  the 
But,  and  did  full  justice  to  the  dramatic  qualities 
r Brema  s song.  The  contrast  s of  tone  were, 
0' :-d,  a little  startling  at  t-^nes,  and  there  were 
j Kjlents  when  the'  composer  was  not  allowed  quite 
9 liver  his  own  message  in  his  own  way.  But  it 
!jf.  I f no  means  a common  thing  to  hear  such  genuine 
*v  of  music  combined  with  real  sincerity  of  style, 
k|ntcrspersed  with  passages  of  real  vocal  beauty. 
J|.  Maitland’s  style  was  the  reverse  of  this,  and 
•"■iiolementary  to  it.  His  strength  lay  in  the 
of  the  middle  and  lower  tones  and  in  the 
^phrasing  which  welded  them  together,  rather 
si  in  any  forcible  and  dramatic  conception  of  his 
His  voice  improved  with  use  and  some  slight 
+ of  intonation  disappeared  as  the  evening  went 
’ P Mint  “ Verborgenhcit  ’’  and  “ Coptisches  Lied  ” 
!'j  delivered  with  a sustained  power  quite  above 
:■  verage. 


MISS  GUIOMAR  NOVAES'S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Guiomar  Novces,  after  her  successful  appear- 
ance at  a Promenade  Concert  a few  days  ago,  gave  a 

, . , pianoforte  recital  last  night  in  the  Bechstein  Hall, 

rather  uninspiring,  and,  though  some  i au  i-4  a programme  which  opened  with  Baeh's  Toccata 

, ful  playing  was  heard,  the  violon ce  11 rst  3 and  Fague  in  D and  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  E fiat 
1 scarcely  seemed  to  be  quite  in  his  best  toinu  ) majols  tDOWn  as  “Les  Adieux,”  though  as  M. 

1 Dvorak’s  symphony  “ hrom  the  New  Vyoild  , Vincent  d’lndy  has  recently  pointed  out  “ L’Adieu  ” 
g a good  opportunity  of  realising  the  -j  wouj(j  a morei  accurate  translation  of  “ Das 

'bh”'7'  ( OAJtk  2)-^. 

is  sonata  and  m the  Ballad-'  in  F which  came 
in  a group  of  pieces  by  Chopin,  Jliss  Novaes  showed 
how  much  wider  her  range  of  tone  has  lately  become. 
Her  fortes  and  fortissimos  are  fuller  and  rounder  than 
they  were  a year  ago,  though  they  are  never  noisy, 
and  her  delicate  pianissimos  are  even  purer  and 


ts 

bed  by  Miss  Marjorie  Adam, ’songs  of  Wolf  (Mr.  gave  one 

I'd — l ,j’  ■* 1 1 — .Rent  to  ciAv^  j — f 

especially  in  the  number  of  double  basses,  lor 
| these  symphony  concerts. 


-£t!rt  Mait.land)’  sonKs  oi  Schubert  and  German  beneflt.,!.°  oh  double  basses,  for  j Lc^^1' 


HERR  MAX  PAUER’S  RECITAL. 

At  the  Bechstein  Hall  on  Saturday 
afternoon  a recital  -was  giveti  by 
fine  pianist  Herr 
principa’ 
in 

stvle 


.was  given  oy  thai 
Max  Pauer.  . His 
was  Brahms’s  sonata 
minor.  It  was  played  in  superb 
The  technical  grip,  splendid  rhythm, 


solo 


bit  lC[  , -V 

m-  "VTVIAN  BURROWS’S  RECITAL. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  playing  of  the 
ang  violinist  who  was  heard  at  Bechstein  Hall 
JLterday  afternoon  was  the  rich  and  full  quality  of 
tone.  In  other  directions  his  technique  is  well 
tivated,  his  playing  of  chords  was  generally 
mrable  in  its  decision,  for  example,  but  the  tone 
a never  failing.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  take  it 
granted  while  in  some  other  respects  he  was  not 
, certain.  Mr.  Burrows  began  with  Tartini’s 
rillo  del  Diavolo.”  Sonata,  which  just  lately  has 


and  beautiful  tone  gave  to  the  performance 
just  the  very  qualities  the  music  most  needs, 
while  in  respect  of  feeling  the  pianist  had  no 
difficulty  in  throwing  into  a high  fight  the 
many  emotional  climaxes  in  which  the  sonata 
abounds, .and  which  make  it  so  remarkable  tin 
earlv  work.  Faults  it  may  have,  and  also  the 
limitations  of  a not  yet  completely  formed  in- 
dividuality of  style,  but  it  breathes  genius  in 
every  movement!  This  Herr  Pauer  thoroughly 
understands,  and  has  the  power  to  reflect  in 
his  performance.  & Z / t ^ 


more  crystalline  from  the  slightly  increased  volume 
and  t he  firmer  control  which  the  pianist  has  over  her 
touch.  In  the  ballade,  as  also  in  the  Valse  in  C sharp 
minor  and  the  Prelude  in  the  same  key  (the  one 
which  contains  an  echo  of  the  central  phrase  of 
“ Emer’s  farewell  ”)  her  use  of  mbato  was  as  admir- 
able as  in  the  sonata.  There  was  no  forcing  of  the 
pace  and  no  undue  holding  back,  nothing  in  lact  was 
done  for  mere  effect,  for  details  both  of  tone  and  time 
were  controlled  with  a view  to  structure  and  not 
merely  to  obtain  variety.  The  result  was  that  in 
spite  of  occasional  wrong  notes  all  the  Chopin 
was  exceedingly  fresh,  while  the  performance  of 
Beethoven’s  Sonata  was  one  of  the  best  that  we  have 
recently  heard.  In  the  last  group,  which  began  with 
Brahms’s  Capriccio  in  B minor  and  included  one  of  ! 
the  quiet  movements  from  Albeniz’s  “ Iberia,”  there 
was  the  same  spontaneity  and  vitality,  which  kept 
everything  fresh  and  interesting  without  effort 
and  by  purely  musical  means.  The  audience  was 
warm  in  its  applause,  throughout  the  concert. 


lil*  WHICH  SINGS 

ct~  7/  ^ 

A Recital  and  an  Ovation. 


apprehenaton*  or — somuongr  unknown?  „nd  they  w<  re  not  dressed  wftK  the  hi  ill-  | 

Such  songs  as  the  second  of  Schumann's  jance  of  their  elders.  Notwithstanding  | 
“Songs  of  a Bride"  and  "Roselein”  and  tdis  fact,  the  hotel  dining  rooms  were 
Brahms's  '‘Nachtigall,”  which,  with  flued  after  the  performance.  The  boxes 
Schumann’s  dainty  “Sandmann”  and  j,eid  by  the  Widener  and  Elkins  families 
Grieg’s  “Im  Kahne"  (the  last  Bang  after  Were  not  let  out  until  to-day,  and  it  was 
the  songs  which  made  up  the  second  part  thought  that  they  would  probably  remain 
of  her  programme),  are  the  finest  veht-  empty  throughput  the  early  part  of  the 
cles  for  her  art.  In  them  her  voice  and  season  because  of  the  death  of  George  if. 
her  style  are  transfigured,  and  yesterday  Widener  and  Harry  Elkins  Widener,  his 
they  marked  the  climax  of  two  hours  of  son,  in  the  Titanic  disaster. 


It  has  been  lauded  as  an  admirable  unalloyed  pleasure.  Such  singing  could 
trait  in  the  English  people  that  they  are  not  be  listened  to  with  critical  conscious- 


stanch  in  their  allegiance  to  the  musical 
artists  who  have  once  won  their  favor, 
and  it  has  also  been  deplored.  It  has  been 
lauded  because  it  betokens  an  amiable 
quality  of  gratefulness,  and  deplored  be- 


ness;  it  penetrated  sense  and  soul  like  a 
breath  of  the  sweet  South,  perfume  laden. 
The  first  part  of  Mme.  Sembrich's  list 


A WIND  ORCHESTRA. 

At  the  Alhambra  Theatre  last  night,  under  the 
was  made  up  of  six  songs  by  Robert  auspices  of  the  National  Sunday  League*  M,-.  lliomas 
Franz,  two  songs  by  Peter  Cornelius,  Beecham  s new  orchestra  of  wind  instruments  made 
cause  it  makes  the  road  to  appreciation  eight  by  Schumann  and  ten  by  Brahms.!  its  appearance  before  the  public  and  gave  a pro-j 
and  success  difficult  to  the  newcomer.  The  oppression  which  has  always  weight-  gramme  which  contained  a march  written  by  Emil 
The  trait  is  also  a marked  one  in  the  ed  1,er  singing  at  the  beginning  of  a re-  Gilmer  for  the  occasion,  and  such  pieces  as  Dvorak 
people  of  Germany,  who  are  prone  to  cital  rested  upon  it  a little  longer  than  Carneval  ” Overture,  Jamcfeldt’s  “ Prrrludium,' 
cling  to  their  old  singers — especially  usua*  yesterday;  it  was  not  wholly  dlssl-  one  of  Brahms’s  Hungarian  Dances,  a selection  fro: 
those  of  the  opera— not  because  of  the  pa.t.ed’,  in  <act'  unt){  she  reached  Gor’  Die  Walkiirc,  and  Liszt's  Rhapsody  in  1’.  Tli<j 
present  pleasure  they  afford,  but  because  ael™  = delightful  ''Koram,  wle  Wan-  experiment  is  an  interesting  one,  partly  been  usd 
of  the  pleasures  of  memory  which  they  eln'  “ showed  itself  chiefly  in  scant-  fche  purpo8es  to  be  served  by  such  an  organization 
awaken.  When  the  younger  generation  pahs  ° rea  a"  alack  of  resonance  in  a[,e  not  immediately  palpable  to  the  amateur  of 
speaks  of  disappointment  its  voice  is  si-  ^ music.  It  is  admitted  that  no  music  of  any  irn- 

lenced  with  the  remark.  “Ah!  but  you 


should  have  heard  him! 


Strangely 


readied,  she  was  all  her  old  self!  Her 
voice,  pure,  fresh  and  clear  as  a 


enough,  it  is  nearly  always  a man  who 


floated  to  the  farthest  distance  of  the  vast 


dewdroD  portance  has  been  written  for  this  particular  com- 
bination  of  instruments,  that  there  is  no  special 


room,  teaching  hundreds  of  eager  listen-  demand  for  such  music,  and  that  the  average 
calls  out  the  remark  in  Germany.  Twen-  erg  how  much  moreefficient  voca,  ,lt  standard  of  performance  in  it  is  rather  low.  Thesd 

ty  years  a«o-ach!  for  the  German  m - Jg  than  vocal  force  demonstrating  con-  are  the  arguments  in  a far  more  cogent  form 

tron  is  just  bb  sentimental  as  the  German  vlnclng]y  thg  superlorlty  of  tlmbre  )0  which  are  urged  against  the  foundation  of  a National 

maiden,  and  the  case  of  Schiller  versus  dynamic3  In  addlUon  to  her  Bet  ,lgt  she  Q nouse>  and  they  are.  used  by  Mr.  Beechami 

Goethe  will  never  belong  to  res  judicata.  sang  gchubert’s  “Hark!  hark!  the  Lark!"  nuile  justifiably,  we  think,  in  favour  of  the  formation 
American  audiences,  for  reasons  more  or  after  the  flrst  part  GrieSf,s  - 1 ’ .... 


— r — . „ 'Im  Kahne” 

less  inscrutable  Bince  in  opera  house  and  after  the  second  (in  which  ghe  repeated 

concert  room  they  have  heard  the  best  Schumann*E  “Roselein"  and  “Der  Sand- 
that  the  world  has  afforded  for  nearly  a mann").  "The  Lass  with  the  Delicate 
century,  have  not  attained  that  position.  Air  „ Massenet's  "Ouvre  tes  yeux  bleus” 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  great  artist  Is  and  Chopin's  "Maiden's  Wish”  at  the  end. 
here  still  a bird  of  passage,  giving  us  of  The  accompaniments  which  Mr.  La 
his  song  when  it  is  at  its  best,  and  re-  Forge  provided  were  wholly  worthy'  of  the 
turning  to  his  native  home  when  he  feel*  singing,  which  means  that  they,  too,  were 
that  something  besides  his  art  is  neces-  perfect. 

sary  to  keep  him  warm  in  the  popular  Mme.  Sembrich  will  give  a second  reci- 
heart.  But  an  experience  of  more  than  a tal  on  January  2.  H.  E.  K. 

itineration  brings  the  conviction  that 

A JOINT  SONG  RECITA 


familiar  and  long  acquaintance  does  not 
diminish  the  admiration  of  the  American 
people  for  lofty  manifestations  of  genuine 
art  or  their  love  for  Its  exemplars,  so  long 
as  they  remain  such. 

There  was  a striking  illustration  of  this 
fact  at  the  song  recital  which  Mme.  Sem- 
brich gave  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  audience  gathered  to  hear 
her  was  like  the  audiences  of  more  years 
past  than  it  would  be  courteous  to  men- 
tion, were  not  the  circumstance  itself 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  this  marvellous 
artist.  It  was  an  audience  of  teach- 
ers, students,  singers  (professional  and 
amateur),  music  lovers  and  knowera  of 
music.  Some  had  come  for  spiritual 
refreshment,  some  for  artistic  edifica- 
tion. Conspicuously  absent  were  the 
merely  curious  and  the  seekers  after 
superficial  entertainment.  The  great  room 
was  crowded  and  over  everything  brooded 
a spirit  of  refinement  and  gentle  love  for 
the  art  of  song  and  its  eloquent  votary. 
And  yet  its  attitude,  with  all  its  kindli- 
ness, was  critical.  Mme.  Sembrich  was 
most  cordially  greeted  on  her  entrance. 
Round  after  round  of  applause,  each 
heartier,  warmer  than  its  predecessor, 
made  proclamation  of  the  affectionate 
sympathy  which  the  thousands  felt  for 
the  woman  who  had  given  happiness  and 
delight  on  so  many  similar  occasions  in 
years  that  are  past.  But  the  spontaneous 
welcome  over,  the  audience  relapsed  into 
a characteristic  mood  of  receptivity  to 
whatever  impressions  the  artist  might 
compel.  The  impressions  were  many  and 
varied  and  the  expressions  of  approval 
fluctuated  from  a perfunctory  recognition 
of  a painstaking  desire  to  interpret  a song 
to  thunderous  plaudits  and  a demand  for 


Miss  Staiger,  Soprano,  and  Mr.  Scble- 
gel,  Baritone,  Sing  in  Carnegie. 


of  this  orchestra.  Given  the  orchestra  playing 
good  arrangements  well,  the  original  music  for  it 
may  come,  as  well  as  the  taste  of  the  public  and  the 
higher  proficiency  of  the  performers.  That  is  exactly 
what  is  urged  for  the  National  Opera  scheme,  but 
there  are  two  important  differences.  The  wind 
orchestra  lias  much  less  evidence  to  show  for  its 
case,  but  it  has  now  in  the  formation  of  this  band 
the  practical  opportunity  of  proving  it.  Would 
that  the  other  and  more  vital  scheme  had  the  same 
opportunity!  1~ / focJU  C CJT'*  2.  / , ' ?/■ 
This  orchestra  has  a good  way  to  go  before  lDT 
existence  is  justified.  Though  the  players  played 
well  together  last  night,  t he  performance  of  Dvorak’s  | 
overture  was  rather  tame  and  the  balance  seemed 
wrong.  The  wood  reed  instruments  were  weak, 
giving  too  little  middle  quality  of  tone  between  the 
shriLl  flutes  and  piccolos  and  the  heavy  weights  of  the 
brass.  Moreover,  the  piece  specially  written  for 


Neither  Miss  Elsa  Staiger  nor  Carl  conductor,  Mr.  Gilmer,  proved  to  be 

Sehlcgel,  who  jointly  gave  a.  song  re-  ^ , . . ’ , . , • , 

cital  last  evening  in  the  Carnegie  Ly-  the  commonplace  jerky  type  of  march  of  which 
count,  is  known  in  New  York  concert  military  bands  possess  too  many  already  St.lL  the 
hails;  but  that  they  have  friends  was  very  essence  of  sue.)  experiment  is  that,  it  should 
shown  by  the  size  of  the  audience  which  have  time  to  develop,  and  its  development  should  be 
nearly  filled  the  auditorium.  Mr.  Schlegel  watched  with  interest.  There  was  a large  but  rather 

has  qualifications  that  ought  to  make i apathetic  audience. 

him  better  known:  a baritone  voice  of 
unusually  good,  even  beautiful,  quality; 
an  excellent  production  of  the  same,  free, 
full  and  sonorous;  good  diction,  and  a 
straightforward,  spontaneous  and  unaf- 
fected style  of  singing.  A group  of  songs 
by  Schubert  and  Schumann  he  sang  with 
excellent;  taste;  among  them  were  some 
that  lai'h  not  widely  known,  as  Schu- 
m^nnisy.’  Deni  Helden,"  and  Schubert's 
" Na^rfstuck."  Other  numbers  of  his 


BECHSTEIN  HALL. 


There  is  no  pianist  to  whom  London  should  extend 
a readier  welcome  than  to  Mr.  Max  Pauer,  who  gave 
a recital  at  the  Bechstcin  Hall  on  Saturday  after- 
noon.  For  playing  so  sane  and  so  healthy,  so  freo 
from  eccentricity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  rich  in 
those  qualities  which  make  for  greatness  is  only  too 
lisY~were  by  Richard  Trunk,  Fritz  Jttr-I  rarely  to  be  heard,  and  the  pianist  who  can  give  us 
lom’  HrSl''ftflfr'littaieddeepfrr0feet I this  is  a man  to  be  valued  highly  On  Saturday  ne 
ing,  a keener  ••  'sense  of  the  underlying]  headed  his  programme  with  Brahms  fc  minor  Sonata, 


sentimejj't  of 1 the  songs  lie  sings,  and  a 
greater  potency  in  interpreting  and  vital- 
izing Mt;  but  he  has  now  admirable  and 
altogether  unusual  resources  for  achiev- 
ing this  when  the  impulse  comes  to  hint. 


Miss  StaigerJiS  not  highly  gifted  in  her 
voiceivit  is  a.  Iftht  soprano,  whicli  leaves 
something  to  .be  desired  in  its  quality, 


style,  mctfff  charm,  and.  above  all,  more 
beautv  of  voice  than  Miss  Staigc-r  seems 
to  posseSf.  She  sang,  also,  songs  by 
, , Schubert,  Brahms,  Frank  Moir.  Georg 

a repetition  when  the  desire  found  such  Henschel,  Arthur  Claassen,  and  Dell’ 
fruition  as  only  Mme.  Sembrich's  voice  Aqua, 
and  art  can  give.  This  glad  mood  grew 
is  the  minutes  passed  and  culminated  at 
ast  in  the  familiar  demonstration  of  al- 
most frantic  delight,  but  in  its  develop-  OPERA 
ment  it  was  marked  by  keen  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mme.  Sembrich  is  not  a music  box,  but 
a woman  of  deep  feeling  and  fine  sensi- 
bilities. She  Is  in  the  truest  sense  of  th« 
words  a recreative  artist.  With  the  prod- 


evidemly  a favourite  of  his,  for  he  played  it  here 
not  long  ago,  when  the  surpassing  excellence  of  his 
interpretation  was  fully  discussed  in  these  columns. 
No  less  perfect  was  his  playing  of  Schumann’s 
“ Papillous  ” and  of  a group  of  Mendelssohn’s  “ Songs 
Without  Words”;  but  perhaps  his  chief  triumph 
was  won  in  Max  Reger’s  inordinately  difficult  “Varia- 
tions and  Fugue  on  a Theme  by  Bach.  To  master 

„ r-a  „ the  notes  alone  is  a feat  which  would  tax  the  powers 

Au™  de^Se®ai?.?'tr*Durch  ZfirtUchkert  of  most  pianists  to  the  utmost,  but  under  Mr. 
und  Schmeicheln,”  and  his  song.  “Dot,  Pauer’s  fingers  the  difficulties  vanish,  and  each  elabo- 
^uhed*m^re  skrt  TOcStaffioiS" Urc  rate  variation  becomes  a little  poem  of  rare  beauty 

^ J - ’ and  charm.  It  was,  indeed,  an  achievement  of  the 

highest  rank,  a veritable  tour-de-force  on  the  part  of 
a great  artist,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record 
that  the  audience  appreciated  it  at  its  true  worth. 


as  do<^  her  manner/?!  singing,  which  is 
faultv.  And  not  thfe  least  of  her  faults 
is  a continual  tendency  to  sink  from  the 
pitch.  'She  urtdertook  a charming  air 

£ - V ..  a ' r.  4 1 TNI  r,  XT'  ntfiilsriinrt 


PHILADELPHIA 


Season  Opens  with  “’Aida” — 
New  Singers  Heard. 

:13>-  Telegraph  to  The  Tribune.) 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  31. —The  opera  season 
uct  of  the  poet  and  composer  she  mixes  opened  here  to-night  with  the  periorm- 
somethlng  of  her  own  exquisite  emotional  ance  of  “Alda”  by  the  Philadelphla-C  hi- 
nature,  as  well  as  her  infallible  sense  of  cago  Grand  Opera  Company  at  the  Met- 
beauty  of  tone  and  perfection  of  artistic  ropolitan  Opera  Houpe.  Every  .-eat  in  thel 
utterance.  It  is  the  soul  of  the  song  house  Was  taken,  y /.  T , , * 

which  is  exhaled  in  her  singing— its  poeti-  The  performanfce  of  “Aida’  prov«l  "to"  tie 
cal  and  musical  essence.  Her  nature  Is  popular  with  the  boxhclders,  and  espe- 
genlle  and  not  attuned  to  violent  dra-  eialiy  were  they  well  pleased  with  the  op- 
matlc  utterance,  and  neither  her  voice  porl unity  to  hear  seme  of  the  new  talent 
nor  her  manner  adapts  itself  to  the  of  the  company.  This  marked  the  first 
portrayal  of  hot  passions.  Her  gamut  appearance  of  Mme.  Cecilia  Gagiiardi,  so- 


stops  short  of  the  extremes  in  both  di 
rections,  but  within  its  native  compass 
it  Jjds  Infinite  gradations.  Its  jubilation 
aa  well  as  its  lamentation  is  that  of  a 
maiden  gazing  wide-eyed  upon  the  mys- 
tories  of  nature  and  love,  rather  than 
that  of  a woman  taught  and  torn  by  life’s 
experiences.  Her  joy  is  gladness  sub-  the  presentations  will  be  later  in  the  sea- 
limated— an  ecstasy;  her  sorrow,  a timid  a°n,  as  the  boxes  were  largely  occupied 
- - - by  the  younger  members  of^  the  social  set. 


prano,  and  Icilio  Calleja,  a Spanish  tenor. 
Of  the  old  favorites,  there  were  Mario 
Sammarco,  Henri  Scott,  Eleanora  Cis- 
neros, Mabel  Riegelman  and  Gustav  Hu- 
berdeau.  (J  L'  ' f - t 4}  < 2^, 

Though  the  house  was  filled  to  capacity, 
the  occasion  was  not  so  gay  as  some  ot 


MESSRS.  BORWICK  AND  HENSCHEL. 

The  recital  which  these  two  artists  gave  together 
at  Queen's  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was  very  en- 
joyable, but  it  would  have  been  still  more  enjoyable 
if  it  had  been  given  anywhere  else.  The  audience 
was  just  large  enough  to  have  filled  one  of  the  smaller 
halls  comfortably,  and  the  programme  was  of  the 
kind  which  suits  them  far  better  than  Queen’s  Hall. 
Mr.  Borwick  indeed  seemed  to  have  specially  designed 
his  share  in  it  to  prove  this  point.  Weber’s  Sonata 
in  A flat,  like  most  of  Weber’s  piano  music,  is  not 
dominated  by  any  big  musical  idea  ; it  opens  in  a 
quiet  and  rather  unpromising  way  ; it  makes  an 
equally  unpretentious  ending,  and  all  its  charm  conics 
from  the  wealth  of  omartteni  which  is  worked  into 
the  texture  of  the  first  movement,  the  romantic 
feeling  of  the  slow  .-movement,  the  gaiety  of  the 
Menuetto  CapriccjosO,  and  the  gentle  grace  of  the 
rondo.  Mr.  Borwick^played  it  with  a sympathy  which 
never  attempted  to  force  the  music  beyond  its  natural’ 
limits.  This  'sonata  came  first,  a group  of  domestic 
favourites  bv  Cbo'pin,  Handel’s  “ Harmonious  Black-!, 
smith  ” Variations  in  a concert  version  by  Mr.  Borwick 
(which,  granted  that  the  variations  are  wanted 
in  the  concert- room  at  all,  is  all  that  a concert  version! 
should  be),  and  Debussy's  “ Jardins  sous  la  plnie  ” 
followed.  The  last -was  a charming  study  in  delicately 
blended  tone  colours  ; but  it  was  not  until  his  last 
3 iT^  9 . ■ 


..szii'S  Twelfth  Rhapsody,  that’ Mr!  'rionv-ick  s 
e fell  upon  a work  specially  calculated  to  hit 
t rig  rn  ngo. 

/•  Henschel’s  programme  was  drawn  mostly 
M the  things  which  he  has  frequently  given  of  late, 
lid  Ways  to  the  delight  of  his  hearers  ; but  he  began 
ilj  Schubert  s Dcr  cntsiiknte  Orest,”  which,  we 
pi,  has  not  been  much  in  his  recent  programmes, 
ftfl  which  certainly  very  few  other  singers  sing, 
vi  though  his  voice  has  lost  some  of  the  glow 
!ili  it  retained  till  quite  recently  Mr.  Henschel’s 
” 1 creating  the  visionary  atmosphere  of  such 
Jhg  as  this  is  imfailiug.  Though  ho  may  stir 
carers  with  the  rhythm  of  Schubert’s  “ Her 
nde  Barde,”  or  Schumann’s  “ Husaren  Abzug,” 
kle  their  fancy  with  Schubert's  “ Der  Schmet- 
g (which  he  had  to  sing  twice  yesterday), 
rhen  he  makes  his  audience  see  visions  and  dream 
with  him  that  he  moves  them  most..  This 
* was  exerted  in  the  first  song  already  mentioned, 
•o  of  Dvorak’s  Biblical  songs,  and  in  Franz’s 
iful  “ Herbstsorge.”  Brahms’s  “ Wie  froh  und 
from  the  “ Magelonelieder,”  and  two  of 
s ballads  at  the  end  of  the  programme  gave 
of  contrast  by  the  expression  of  physical 
and  action. 

MR.  MAX  PAUER’S  RECITAL. 

Mas.  Fauer  gave  a pianoforte  recital  on  Satur- 
fernooh  id  the  Bechstein  Hall  with  a.  programme 
opened  witR  Brahms’s  Sonata  in  F minor  and 
d 'with  Max:  Reger’s  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
by  Bach.  Bdth  of  these  works  have  to 
,-ed/  with  a vejfy  fully  <*cx?loped  technique 
v thing  worthv  of  the  nartie/bf^  interpretation 
be  given jof  them;  and  Mr/P^s  technique 
e have  had  occasion. , before'  nowjtf' 

1 disputably  of  the  highest  ordep  . 
l ler  the  fullest  control  ; it  was'  never  noisy 
[even  at  the  opening  of  the  sonata  or  n 
heRcgcr  variations  ; and  when  it  was  used  will 
!. Greatest  dehcacy,  as  it  was  in  the  Intermczz, 
r k Schumann’s  Papillons,  which  followed  tin 
oiJ,a,  it  was  always  firm  as  well  as  delicate.  Onn 
nqeaturc  in  his  playing  suggested  room  for  improve 
oc1 . and  that,  was  his  use  of  the  pedal,  which  slightly 
JUed  the  outlines  of  phrases  in  the  beginning  oi 
J movements  of  the  sonata  (the  first,  the  Scherzo, 
niihe  last),  and  also  made  some  places  (also  near 
blpeWtag)  oMchumanu’s  Toccata,  a little  confused. 
t|as  in  the  musical  tliought,  however,  rather  than 
ate  framework  that  one  was  conscious  of  momentary 
b irity;  for  throughout  the  recital  the  playing  was 
D lobtrusive  and  unaffected  that  one  seemed  to  be 
a Let  contact  with  the  music  the  whole  time.  One 
U forgot  that  Reger’s  variations  and  Schumann's 
oejita  are  exacting  tilings  even  to  a fine  pianist  ; 
.n.'the  smaller  pieces  by  Schumann  and  a group  of 
f.  lelssohh’s  Songs  without  Words  were  given  with 
Ti  . ( n...  ...a  ns  Ihfi 


at  his  recital  given  yesterday  afternoon 
In  tlie  new  Aeolian  Hall.  Mr.  Hamlins 
has  never  been  remarkable  foi 
vier.  In  the  first  of  the  preludes  there  sheer  beauty  of  voice,  and  it  is  not  more 
was  ail  admirable  cleanness  of  structure,  s0  now  than  it  lias  been,  but  he  lias  some 
and  not  only  of  dynamic  differentiation,  Up  the  qualities  inat  give  the  musical  Us- 
but  also  an  exquisite  tonal  variety  in  the  luner  a keen  deligiu  in  the  interpretation 


anu  " I\  u u 1‘  reuel  EuCh,"  and  of  the  D 
major  plelude  and  fugue;  and  Mr.  Gal- 
ston's  own  arrangement  of  the  Slciliano  . ■ 

from  the  second  sonata  for  flute  and  cla-  ^ s 


131 


io  remark 
His  tone! 


exposition  of  the  efflorescent  counter- 
point that  surrounds  the  choral  melody. 
The  second  lost  something  through  the 
speed  at  which  Mr.  Galston  took  it.  His 
performance  of  the  fugue,  also  clear  and 
well  proportioned,  had  all  the  thunderous 
might  that  pianists  are  wont  to  put  into 
transcriptions  of  Bach’s  organ  works. 
There  was  more  real  enjoyment  to  be  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Galston's  arrangement  of 
the  exquisite  little  flute  piece.  ' 

Only  the  most  daring  undertake  Beetho- 
ven’s sonata,  Op.  106;  and  only  the  great- 
est can  bring  to  realization  all  that  the 
master  Intended— and  perhaps  not  they. 
Mr.  Galston  gave  a performance  that  was 
conceived  in  a large  style,  full  of  impet- 
uosity and  energy;  a performance  in 
which  there  were  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy, many  fine  and  effective  details; 
and  in  the  extraordinary  technical  compli- 
cations of  tlie  music,  remarkable  clear- 
ness. And  the  details  and  the  technical 
complications  were  not  allowed  to  obscure 
the  larger  proportions  of  the  work.  He 
employed  in  the  sonata  a great  freedom 
of  tempo;  the  stormy  fugue  in  the  last 
movement  he  took  at  a rapid  pace.  To 
reach  the  summit  of  the  wonderful  adagio 
of  this  sonata,  one  of  those  slow  move- 
ments of  Beethoven's  later  life  that  pub- 
lish his  highest  aspirations,  griefs,  resig- 
nations, is  the  task  of  a musician  richer 
in  emotional  gifts  than  Mr.  Galston.  But 
if  he  did'  not  achieve  everything  that  it 
offers  to  its  interpreter,  he  played  it  in  a 
way  that  showed  much  nobility.  His  per- 
formance of  the  sonata  on  the  whole  was 
a truly  engrossing  one. 

Mr.  Galston  played,  twelve  etudes  of 
Chopin,  his  Berceuse  and  polonaise  in  A 
flat,  with  biilliancy  and  power  rather 
than  with  deep  poetic  feeling. 

The  new  hall,  so  far  as  could  be  discov- 
ered from  this  recital,  possesses  acoustic 
properties  of  the  most  excellent.  The 
tone  carried  freely  and  fully  in  all 
ranges  of  dynamics,  and  there  appeared 
| to  be  a rich  and  ample  resonance.  Fur- 
ther experience  soon  to  be  gained  will 
test  its  capacity  for  the  voice,  the  string 
quartet,  and  the  orchestra.  Its  promise  is 
of  the  best.  It  seems  at  first  sight  small- 
er than  its  stated  capaciy  of  1,800.  Tlie 
ceiling  looks  low  and  the  gallery  and 
boxes  small.  It  has  a suggestion  of  inti- 
macy that  many  have  hoped  for  and  will 
welcome.  Some  may  not  think  that  the 
new  ha.ll  meets  the  most  exacting  archi- 
tectural taste  in  its  proportions  and  deco- 
rations, which  latter  show  a strange  mix- 
ture df  styles  and  colors. 


to  be  a.  good  one,  and  one  that  she  UBed 
with  ease  and  confidence,  a confidence 
songs  Mr'* Vi'amlin” has” a" "fine  musical  ‘hat  stood  her  in  good  stead  in  the  op- 
itaste  and  discrimination,  i*nd  h.s  singing  leratic  character  of  the  afternoon.  But 
m bodies  them  in  pnrasiiig,  diction,,  suoile  jwhether  or  not  her  programme  was  ideal 


nuanft,  and  differ, enua.ion  oi  tonal  coioi 


essen-  in  its  artistic  selection  is  another  matter, 
baijy  dramatic  temperament  is  an  un-  The  acoustics  of  the  hall  again  proved 
ceasingiy  vitalizing  influence.  Most  of  I excellent,  while  the  annoying  draught 
y*  were  little8  jin  aster-  only  to°  evident  at  the  previous  recitals 
ization  in  many  widely  | appeared  to  have  been  overcome  and 
banished. 


ine  Interpretation*  - , 

programme  yesterday  were  Utile  nvtstei 
'pieces  of  cnaracteriz*'* 
diiferent  veins.  . lirp  . . 

Jde  began  with  the  air,  Petal  Kclipse»(t 
from  Handel's  oratorio  of  bamson. 
sung  with  a truly  node  breadth  or  si>  - 
and  tragic  intensity.  Purcell's  ” Aympus 

and  Sliepheids  ’ folio wed  . an  RB'V- Philadelphia  Pronounces  Baritone's 
equally  fortunate  in  representing  uie  ba.\  * _ 


RUFFO  SCORES  AT  DEBUT. 


ety  otMts  spirit.  The  songs  that  followed 
were  by  romantic  and  modern  song  writ- 
ers, from  rseerhoven  to  Suauss  and  woii, 
with  a group  at  the,  end  mciudin0  speci 
mens  of  Elgar,  Godard,  Lie,  a Norwegian, 
and  Whelpiey,  an  American.  .uany  or 
uiese  aie  litile  known  compositions  that 
are  worth  renewed  hearing-  ,J; 

Sang  with  superb  gusto  J^ialims  s WuL 
du  dass  Ich  geh’,”  a song  overflowing 
with  animal  spirits  and  amorous  impetu- 
osity, and  almost  neglected  by  singers, 
and'  " Wenn  ich  mil  ivlenschen,  one  of 
Brahms  s ’’  Four  Serious  bongs  thai 
were  his  last  publication,  and,  as  it  weic: 
a forewai  ning  of  his  death  With g |£av 
and  tender  eloquence.  Of  his  t^o  Strau- 
numbers,  ” Acii,  weh  mir,  ungiuckhaften- 
Mann,”  is  a departure  from  the  compos 
cr’s  earlier  lyric  vein,  and  needs  precisely 
Mr.  Hamlin’s  inimitably  grapmc i 
pointed  with  humor,  such  as  he  gave  alsc 
in  Huso  Wolfs  “Der  Tambour.  Wolf  * 
"Auf  % n alies  Bild,”  ” Jaegerlied,”  anc 
1 Liebesgliick  ” are  also  littie  knovvn,  and 

Mr.  Hamlin  - - 

rations  of  them  made  a deep 


V oicc  a Wonder.  H’T' 

(Special  Dispatch  to  The  Morning  Telegraph.) 

PHILADELPHIA.  Nov.  4.  — Titta 
Ruffo,  the  Italian  baritone,  to-night  made 
h is  American  debu  as  a member  of  the 
Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company  in  the 
title  role  of  Rigoletto.  Of  the  5,000  per- 
sons who  packed  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  there  was  hardly  one  but  what 
said,  after  the  performance,  that  Ruffo-! 
voice  lived  up  to  its  reputation.  His  suc- 
cess was  assured  from  the  moment  he 
appeared  upon  the  stage  iu  the  guise  of 
a jester.  At  the  end  of  the  third  act  je 
was  applauded  for  nearly  ten  minutes 
and  had  to  respond  to  numerous  curtain 
calls. 

Ruffo  was  brought  to  Ibis  country 


Mr  1 HamliAs  vivid  and" eYoquen'r.nie’rpre-  through  (he  good  offices  of  E.  T.  Stotes- 
latinn,  ef  them  made  a deep  impression.  , bury,  who  j 
livalresque  and  spimed 
Her  Hidalgo  ” and  Strauss’s  " Ach,  wen 


Ltions  oi  mem  mine  «-  -“-w'  .-  , (,.1.,,,  ,-imianteed  the  siugei  tp— ,000 

Schumann’s  chivalresque  and  spiraea  a pel.form.lnce_ 
xs  ..  n.jnirfA  " or-id  Strauss  s ACtl.  Weil 


mir  ’’  he* had  ao  repeat.  H.s  voice  sounded 
with  power  and  resonance  m the  new  halL 
which  setmed  to  disclose  then  as  much 
adaptability  for  the  voice  as  it  did  the 
afternoon  before,  at  Mr.  Galston  s recital, 
'or  the  piano.  Mr.  Hamlin  at  a tew 
points  showed  a slight  tendency  to  depait 
downward  from  the  pitch.  Mr.  Bins 

! Clark  Hammann  played  the 
1 men  is,  some  of  them  exceedingly  difficult, 
tvxith-ereat  skill  and  sympathy. 

BOHEMIANS  GIVE  CONCERT. 

Trio  and  Soloists  jin  IrviiVy 

Thfifltl'P  FlllPPClCoflll  «ITT-i  '.^Iv  a.’  ii/ 


Alma  Gluck’s  Recital. 

Miss  Alma  Gluck  once  more  proved  her 
popularity  at  her  Carnegie  Hall  repital,  on 
.‘Saturday  afternoon.  A large  and  friendly 
.'ludience  listened  with  pleasure  to  her  fresh 


. young  voice,  which  has  undoubtedly  been 
isjiuch  sympathy  and  care  in  all  the  details  as  the  Improved  by  suggestions  from  the  great 
l .L.  woi’L  Jean’  wi,h  whom  Mlss  GIuck  sPeut  some 

s . time  this  past  summer.  Unless  she  forgets 

S}  W ^ . 7/ herself,  she  sings  her  upper  tones  with 

greater  freedom  and  a looser  jaw  than  she 


^ ‘ *1 1 / /*  /K, 


GALSTON 


Mr.  Gottfried  Galston.  a pianist  of  whom 
Pod  reports  had  reached  this  country 
•om  Germany,  where  he  now  lives, 
hough  be  is  of  Polish  origin,  made  his 
irst  aPPearance  in  New  York  yesterday, 
e played  in  the  new  Aeolian  Hall,  the 
-west  of  New  York’s  concert  halls. 
Inch  was  then  employed  for  the  first 
Imo.  Both  the  pianist  and  the  new  hall 
.'quitted  themselves  honorably.  It  was 
JmeChing  of  an  ordeal  to  make  a first 
jipearance  before  a strange  public  in  a 
' w llah  whose  acoustic  properties  and 
itability  for  music  were  untested  and 
erefore  necessarily  uncertain;  but  the 
anist  must  speedily  have  found  that  he 
as  in  surroundings  highly  favorable  to 
m and  his  instrument, 
ie  showed  himself  to  be  an  artist  of 
ong  and  vigorous  fibre,  of  excellent 
usiciamship  that  goes  deeper  than  the 
ternals  of  li is  art,  of  fine  musical  feel- 
=■  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  is  a pro- 
□ndly  poetical  spirit,  so  far  as  he  re- 
’aled  it  at  this  first  recital,  nor  one  that 
i deeply  touched  either  by  the  subtler 
llitiments,  by  kindling  romantic  fervor, 

1 flaming  passion.  If  the  gamut  of 
*i  emotional  expression  is  not  wide,  there 
nevertheless  a sympathetic  quality  in 
ich  of  his  playing,  and  in  much  of  it  a 
endidly  sane  and  manly  vigor.  It  is 
vays  far  from  display,  or  from  any  ap- 
|il  to  unworthy  sensation,  and  Mr.  Gal- 
|’n  fallows  a high  ideal  line  that  he  has 
rked  out  for  his  own. 
lis  command  of  tonal  effects  upon  the 
.no  is  unusually  fine,  and  he  employed 
his  playing  a wide  variety  of  such  ef- 
m-’„i  hP’Pl'f 'ad  by  an  intelligent  and 
!!Ial  ot,  f*le  Podal.  This,  while  it 
y at  times  have  seemed  excessive,  was 
- so  through  carelessness  or  confusion 
I almost  aiways  had  in  view  the  ex- 
itation  of  some  of  the  most  characler- 
e,  effects  of  the  instrument.  Mr.  Gai- 
ns technique  is  of  modern  expertness; 
it  was  not  yesterday  of  impeccable  ac- 
acv.  Perhaps  the  circumstances  of  his 
st  appearance  may  have  accounted  tor 
net  lung  of  this;  and,  likewise,  it  is 
aly ' to  be  expected  that  any  given  pian- 
mll,  compass  ail  the  notes  of-  Beetho- 
' s Hammerltlavier  ” sonata,  which  i 
zes  the  very  possibilities  of  the  instru- 
nt.  . j 

esides  this  sonata,  Op.  106,  which  ' 
med  the  central  point  of  his  recital,  Tic 
yed  at  the  beginning  transcriptions  of 
-h:  busoni's  arrangements  of  the  cho- 
preludesjor  organ  oil  " Waehet  Auf  ” 


did,  these,  after  proper  breathing,  being 
Jean  de  Reszke’s  special  points  to  all  sing- 
ers. They  are  diffioult  to  aoquire,  but  pay 

(for  the  troubled  the  unveiling  of  the  head’  'Throughout  the  afternoon  they  wen 
Tones.  iplaucled  many  tinl0’5- 

had  the  wisdom  ter  sing  an 


Theatre  SuccessfnJ#with  'rheifT 
National  Mtfsic. 

That  peculiar  quality j^njloieh  is  givaft  to 
jmusic  when  played  or  sung  by  persomf  of 
pie  same  nationality  as  iL^oomposer^^vas 
evidence  yesterday  qjjtei  noon  -in  the 
rving  Place  Theatre,  where  the  fifth  of  a* 
series  of  popular  concerts  was  given  and 
the  programme  was  exettisively  Bohplnian. 
Miss  Margarict  Volavy,  pianist ; M.fsS;56- 
Cphine  Burian,  sbpranoi.'Snd  Messrs,  j'flois 
Trnka  and  Bedricli  Yaska,  violinist  and 
cellist,  appeared.  ,x“ 

Particularly  in  tho^iasl  the 

Dumky  Trio.”  by  Dvorak.  didiMiss 
\ alavy  and  Messrs.  Trnka  and  Vaska 
[show  how  well  they  bad  caught  the  feeling 
|Of  their  countryman.  tlie  composer. 


7/v/  / ;/'*■ 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  7. — An^audienee 
that  crowded  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  heard  Carl  Goldmark’s  ‘‘The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth”  rendered  for 
the  first  time  in  America  by  the  Chi- 
cago Grand  Opera  Company  to-night. 
The  opera  was  sung  in  English,  and 
the  popularity  of  this  presentation  was 
at  once  manifested  by  an  enthusiastic 
audience. 

Maggie  Teyte,  as  Dot,  made  her  first 
appearance  this  -season,  singing  and 
acting  the  part  most  effectively.  Helen 
Stanley,  a Chicago  girl,  who  has  tri- 
umphed abroad,  made  her  Ameiican 
-debut  as  May.  She  and  Miss  Teyte 
were  recalled  many  times.  Riccardo 
Martin,  as  Edward  Plummer,  and  Hec- 
tor Dufranne,  as  John,  were  also  the 
recipients  of  much  applause,  and  Ma- 
bel Riegelman  and  Henri  Scott  shared 
in  the  honors. 

The  work  was  produced  under  tne 
conductorship  of  Arnold  Winternitz, 
who  waxed  his  baton  for  the  first 
time  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


THB  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH. 
(Founded  on  the  story  by  Charles  Dickens.) 

German^-cads11  bv^A^M.  Willmer. 

English  singing  words  by  Charles  Henry 
Maggie  Teyte 


Miss  Giuck 

almost  entirely  now  programme,  which  is 
also  a step  in  the  right  direction  of  cor- 
rect voice  emission,  entirely  apart  from  its 
interest  to  an  audience.  Bad  habits  are  so 
much  less  easily  detected  in  familiar  songs. 
Many  of  the  songs  she  repeated,  and  she 
also  added  several  encores. 

„ In  the  German  group,  Richard  Strauss’s 
"Einkehr”  and  Arthur  Rosenstein’s  pretty, 
little  song,  "Mit  einem  gemalten  Band  ” 
were  repeated.  It  hardly  seemed  worth 
while  to  sing  Gustav  Mahler’s  forlorn  and 
strange  song,  “Das  irdische  Leben.”  The 
most  Interesting  group  was  that  of  the 
Russians,  and  in  this,  by  right  of  its  Ori- 
ental intervals  and  rhythms,  Ravel’s  “Chant 
Hebraique”  really  belonged.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s  “Chanson  Indoue,”  full  of  fasci- 
nating changes  from  major  to  minor  and 
of  Oriental  color;  Rachmaninoff’s  “Peas- 
ant Song,"  with  its  interesting  prelude- 


Miss  de  Treville  in  Concert. 

Miss  Yvonne  de  Treville  was  the  chief 
singer  at  the  entertainment  of  the  New 
York  Mozart  Society  in  the  Hotel  Astor 
ballroom  SiHurday  afternoon.  She  is  of 
American  birin,  but  has  not  recently  sung 
f„ere’  selections  were  the  bell  song 

m2?1,  ^nd  the  duet  trom  "Ro- 

meo  and  Juliette,  with  Mr.  Dan  Beddoe, 
and  she  also  took  part  In  the  famous 
quartette  from  “Rigoletto."  with  Miss 
H firs  haw*3  Flahaut>  Mr-  Beddoe  and  Mr 


/V  tru 


A/irS  _T^ 


IECJTAL 


ABRAL’S 

Large  Audi^n&r  Well  Pleas^ 
with  Her  Singing-. 

Mrne.  Blanche  Arral  gave  a song  recital 

Miss  Giuck  sang  it  in  Russian-and  Efrem  Fal!’  before  an  audience'^f  "go" dH  ^ze” 
folraballsts  simple  srni  n»th0«.n  Mine.  Arral’s  programme  was  most  op- 

eratic, and  from  a perusal  of  the  printed 
announcement  it  might  be  inferred  that 
J e artist  was  to  sing  three  complete 
joperas:  Verdi’s  “Jerusalem,”  Massenet’s 
j Herodiade,”  and  Saint-Sagns’s  “Le  Tim- 
bre d’Argent.”  Such,  however,  was 
luckily  not  the  case,  as  the  singer  conA 
tented  herself  with  an  air  from  each  of1 
Ithese  works.  These  airs  she  gave  forth 
, with  true  operatic  fervor,  disclosing  a 
voice  of  some  power  and  not  a little 
natura!  beauty,  but  one  that  she  used 
with  little  modulation,  and  too  often 

is°tered 

Assisting  Mme.  Arral  were  E. 
stein,  ’cellist;  Leonardo  Stagliano.  flut- 
ist, and  Maurice  Lafarge  at  the  piano. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  con- 
sisted among  other  things  of  songs  by 
Hollman,  Bemberg,  Chaminade.  Costa  and 
Gregori.  The  audience  was  warm  in  Its 
manifestations  of  appreciation,  and  the 
encores  were  several,  among  them  being 
Gounod's  “Serenade." 

In  short,  Mme.  Arrai's  voice  appeared 


,re  • „ simple  and  pathetic  “Chanson 

j rvste  were  all  worth  hearing  twice,  which 
was  hardly  the  case  with  John  A.  Carpeu- 
ers  “Green  River,"  an  unmelodic,  rambling 
song,  totally  different  from  the  same  Corn- 
Users  "The  Cock  Shall  Crow,”  which  con- 
1“  * definite,  plain  tune-such  a relief. 

Mus  Gluck  sang  Chadwick’s  "Allah,”  one 
of  he  best  of  an  American  songs,  exeeed- 
ngly  well,  although  she  somewhat  missed 

Thill  2 PathOS  °f  thS  flnaI  Iine:  “Tbere 

shall  my  eyes  have  light.” 

mem?Ur  ®°seMtelD  pIayed  the  accompani- 
ments well,  as  he  always  does. 

f^^TMLIN^'RECrTAL 

Lhicagtf  Tenor  Shows  Artistic  Method 
and  Individual  Style.  ✓'•S'/  — 

Mr.  George  Hamlin,  tenor,  is  alwa^ 
one  of  the  most  welcome  of  those  who 
Sive  song  recitals  in  New  York  because 
Ins  wholly  artistic  method  and  point  of 
ew,  and  the  individuality  of  his  inter) 
lations.  These  were  all  fully 


:rpre- 
in  evidence 


•e  ap-  Dot Helen  Stanley 

Thpklpricket  * ’ ' V.V/.V. • .Mabel  Riegelman 

Tf  1,  L^S  nirector  Arnold  Winternitz 

gg!:::::::."- Aimanz 

By  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER.  , 

“The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  known 
on  the  German  boards  as  “Das  Heim- 
-chen  am  Herd,"  was  sung  last  night 
and  for  the  first  time  in  this  country, 
by  the  Chicago  Opera  Company.  The 
production  of  the  work  took  place  at 
the  Metropolitan,  in  Philadelphia. 

Carl*  Goldmark,  who  composed  “The 
uetn  of  Sheba.”  heard  some  years 
„go  in  New  Y'ork,  wrote  the  music. 
The  'German  book,  adapted  from  the 
rite  tale  of  Dickens,  is  from  the 
of  A.  M.  Willmer.  For  the  new 
English  words  employed  last  night  I 
take  the  credit — or,  perhaps,  discredit. 

The  production  of  “The  Cricket 
marks  another  step  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  our  own  tongue  in  "grand” 
opera.  In  some  respects  it  is  the  most 
serious  effort  of  the  kind  yet  made 
here. 

The  wmrk  itself  is  not  of  vast  sig- 
nificance. It  is  a pretty  “volksoper,”  of 
the  same  pattern  as  “The  Bartered 
Bride.”  It  treats  the  Dickens  story 
from  a German  standpoint,  and,  like 
The  Bartered  Bride,"  abounds  in 
melody. 

Arias  Hard  to  Sing. 

The  airs  and  duos  and  quartets  and 
choruses  of  Goldmark  have  in  most 
instances  less  value  as  pure  music 
than  Smetana's.  But  they  are  pleasing 
in  their  way  and  haunt  the  ear.  In 
places  they  are  very  hard  to  sing,  as 
they  are  written  for  the  upper  regis 
ters.  Musically  they  are  less  importan 
than  the  orchestral  interludes. 

Two  characters  of  special  interes 
'are  omitted  from  the  libretto — the  lit 
tie  blind  girl  and  old  Caleb  Plummer 
Without  these  two  the  story  loses  iL 
pathetic  charm.  It  is  narrowed  to  s 
relation  of  the  domestic  ups  and  down 
(of  Dot,  the  dainty,  and  her  husband 
John  the  carrier;  complicated  by  thi 
loves  of  Edward  Plummer  and  his 
[sweetheart.  May.  whom  he  returns 
from  foreign  lands  to  claim  for  bride 
-tne  day  before  she  is  to  wed  old,  grasp- 
ing Tackleton. 

A cottage  in  a simple  English  villi 
(s«=en  through  German  eyes)  serves  a* 


TTT 


132 


setting  for  the  action  in  “The  Cricket." 
The  cricket  in  the  case  is  a good  fairy 
who  keeps  watch  over  kind  people. 

Story  of  the  Plot.  ( f Z--  * 

John  Peerybingle.  the  bluff  local 
carrier,  loves  little  Dot.  But.  being 
older  than  his  wife,  he  fears  to  lose 
her  heart.  He  seems  distressed  be- 
cause she  has  no  children.  Nor  does 
he,  like  the  Cricket  and  his  Dot,  know 
of  "the  secret  wondrous  sweet"  which 
will  ere  long  put  all  things  right. 

In  the  first  act  John  brings  a travel- 
ler home  to  tea.  This  traveller  is  no 
other  than  the  Edward  who  had  gone 
abroad,  and  left  his  sweetheart,  May, 
to  pine  for  him.  He  comes  disguised 
and  changed  by  time  and  by  adven- 
tures which  have  brought  him  wealth. 
May  (to  whom  the  German  librettist 
has  attributed  some  experiences  of  j 
the  Dickens  blind  girl)  is  still  true  to 
Edward.  But  she  is  poor  and  now  the 
wolf  is  at  the  door.  So  she  has  prom- 
ised to  become  the  bride  of  Tackleton. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  heroine 
Dot,  her  friend,  and  -the  good  fairy. 
May  weds  Edward  when,  .after  learn- 
ing that  she  has  not  forgotten  him, 
in  the  last  act  he  reveals  himself  in 
his  true  character. 


wu-.rjb  Granville.  Baritone,  Evokes 

could  have  left  mm  with  no  doubt  as  to  Charles  Granv.i  c ^T-Miss 

New  York's  regard  for  him.  Praise  for  Excellent  Singing— Miss 

The  programme  which  he  offered  for  the  Wainwright  Somewhat  Neryous. 
pleasure  of  his  admirer*  consisted  of  Bee-  . < {J  . r V/-J 

thoven's  Eroica  symphony,  Berlioz's  portion  of  *the  public  which 

Carneval  Romain”  overture,  Liszt's  sym-,  ' music  presented  intimately, 

phonic  poem;  Mazeppa"  and  Wagner  s Pr®W  -hoice  of  two  recitals  yesterday. 
“Meistersinger"  prelude.  These  four  num-j  a — -*- * — jjjjr*"- 

bers  formed  a series  which  swept  the  opuJ 


Book  Slight  and  Sentimental. 

And  Dot,  In  turn,  sets  John  at  ease 
by  the  disclosure  of  that  "secret 
wondrous  sweet”  which  is  to  bind 
them  dost 

Upon  tins  "airy  fairy  tale”  of  trust- 
ing (and  distrusting)  lovers  the  li- 
brettist and  Goldmark,  the  composer, 
havo  built  up  their  rustic  opera.  Th- 
book  is  slight  and  "sentimental”  to  a 
fault.  The  lyrics  here  and  there  are 
rather  pretty,  both  In  German  and 
English;  and,  as  a rule,  they  seem  to 
sing  themselves.  At  points,  however, 
partly  through  my  inexpertness,  but 
chiefly  through  Goldmark's  fondness 
for  high  registers,  the  dramatic  pas 
sages  are  not  brought  out  so  clearly 
as  they  should  be. 

Among  the  most  tuneful  episodes  in 
the  opera  are  the  ditties  which  Gold- 
mark  has  invented  for  the  Cricket;  the 
opening  chorus  of  fairies;  Dot's  air  in 
the  first  act,  "There’s  a secret  won- 
drous sweet,"  the  spirited  entrance 
song  of  John,  the  Carrier,  which  be- 
[ gins  “As  home  I go";  the  love  duo  of 
John  and  Dot.  in  the  third  act;  the 
I introduction  to  the  opera,  and  an  or- 
chestral interlude. 

More  Rehearsals  Needed. 

With  more  rehearsals,  the  perform- 
ance of  "The  Cricket”  would  have 
been  very  much  more  satisfying  than 
it  seemed  to  me. 

Five  of  the  six  artists  in  the  cast 
were  of  American  or  English  birth. 
Of  these.  Maggie  Teyte  (as  Dot).  Ma- 
bel Riegelman  (as  the  Cricket)  and 


lent  field  of  orchestral  development  from 
the  last  davs  of  the  purely  classic  to  the 
full  splendor  of  the  modern  romantic. 

It  was,  however.  not;  a programme  in 
which  perfect  evenness  of  interest  waf 
nt.  for  the  two  middle  numbers  fel 
considerably  below  the  other  two  in  merit 
Liszt's  "Mazeppa”  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a work  of  heroic  proportions  and  the  wild 
horse  was  assuredly  not  a "Tartar  of  the 
Ukraine  breed."  tt  might  therefore  be 
wise  to  fall  back  on  a learned  discussion  of 
the  conductor's  reading  of  the  "Eroica." 
But  to  what  end? 

If  a director  makes  of  a Beethoven  sym- 
phony a field  for  the  parade  of  his  idiosyn- 
crasies or  the  exhibition  of  his  especial  feats 
in  distortion  of  inner  passages  in  order  to 
disclose  "hitherto  unsuspected  beauties." 
perhaps  there  would  be  excellent  reason 
for  an  application  of  the  whip  of  analysis. 
Hut  when  he  respects  the  letter  of  the  text 
and  indulges  only  in  a few  characteristic 
accentuations,  not  at  all  revolutionary, 
the  summary  of  thematter  must  be  that  he 
discharged  his  duties  honorably. 

Dr.  Muck  was  never  a sensationalist. 
Whatever  he  does  bears  the  stamp  of  cul- 
ture, of  scholarly  sincerity.  His  reading 
of  the  "Eroica”  was  above  all  things  honest. 
He  takas  the  funeral  march  very  slowly 
and  he  dwells  with  affection  on  the  broad 
phrases  of  the  finale,  but  from  beginning 
to  end  his  reading  is  consistent  and  is  sub- 
servient to  the  general  plan  of  the  com- 
poser. 

The  orchestra  naturally  lacked  a trifle 
of  its  wonted  brilliancy  of  tone  last  night, 
but  on  the  other  hand  every  melodic  frag- 
ment in  the  score  was  brought  out  with 
perfect  clearness.  The  finish,  the  elegance, 
the  smooth  certainty  of  the  performance  all 
brought  delight  to  the  hearts  of  music  lovers. 
The  audience  was  not  slow  to  recognize 
the  beauty  of  this  symphonic  song  and  there 
was  an  abundance  of  applause. 

The  “Roman  Carnival"  overture  is  one  of 
the  brilliant  products  of  the  pen  of  Berlioz 
and  it  was  played  admirably  last  evening. 
Most  noticeable  was  the  delicacy  of  the 
delivery  of  the  string  passages,  while  in  the 
sonorous  pages  given  to  the  brass  there 
was  a splendid  resonance  entirely  free  of 
blatancy . Similar  qualities  were  found  in 
the  presentation  of  Liszt’s  pretentious  and 
banal  composition,  it  was  treated  much 
better  than  it  deserved  to  be. 

It  was  apparent  that  under  the  guidance 
of  Dr.  Muck  the  orchestra  had  set  out  toward 
a recovery  of  that  peculiarly  velvety  quality 
of  tone  which  it  used  to  have  and  which  was 
partly  obscured  under  the  ardent  out- 
reachings  of  the  spirit  of  Mr.  1'iedler.  It 


In  the  afternoon  Miss  Beatrice  Wain* 
a somewhat  pleasing  soprano 
recital  at  Carnegie  Lyceum,  and 


right, 

gave  a 4 

in  the  evening  Aeolian 
crowded  with  those  anxious  to  hear 
Charles  Norman  Granville  ban  one  in 
a programme  of  unusual  attractiveness^ 
Miss  Wainright  appeared  to  be 
trifle  nervous  in  the  earlier  P^rt  of  the 
afternoon.  She  recovered  her  se*f‘, 
trol,  however,  and  the  second  haM  of 
the  programme  was  sung  in 


satis- 


shire  I-aid  ” pleased  us  Jess.  i he 
seemed  as  penurious  as  a melody 
A dozen  other  songs,  the  major! 
or  less  familiar,  were  in  the  progl 
and  Miss  Mackin lay  was  at  her  best  ' 
of  them.  Mr.  Harcourt  Williams  vai 
entertainment  by  reading  a coup] 
Browning’s  poems,  “The  Italian  in' E 
land  ” and  “ Love  Among  the  Ruins!* 
read  them  very  interestingly,  but  we  $ho.  | 
have  enjoyed  the  former  even  more'- if  j 
had  not  rendered  (he  couplet 

Thinking  on  Metternich  our  friend,  4 
And  Charles’s  miserable  end, 
as  though  it  had  been  written  : 

Thinking  on  Metternich  our  friend,  V 
And  Charles’s,  Charles’s,  miserable  en< 
If  M r Williams  u ill  consider  the  mat  - 


faMr' Gr?n viUe  s recital  in  the  evening  , he  will  perhaps  arrive  at  the  conclusion  i 
of  worthy  commendation  for  vocal  the  second  line  in  his  revised  vers 
equipment,  style,  linguistic  ability  and  scarcely  scans.  Mile.  Le  Brun  aceompan  | 


faultless  enunciation.  Although  he 'v*th  her  usual  delicacy  and  discretion 
old  Italian  canzonettas.  ren  £ u dg  the  .songs  except  those  of  Mr.  Young;  a 

one  of  there  was  a large  audience.  Indeed, 
these'1  languages  carried  over  the  foot- small  one  would  have  been  nothing  short 
lights  with  as  much  clearness  as  did  a SCandal,  for  these  Recitals  are  among  il 
the  delightfully  produced  notes  w cr  most  charming  things  of  their  kind 

accompanied  them. 


London. 


1 


i 


1 SYMp 

:L  MALL  GAZET7 


Henri  Scott  (as  Tackleton)  got  nearly  will  perhaps  be  needful  to  wait  yet  a little 


all  their  words  over  the  footlights. 
The  Dot  of  Mine.  Teyte  was  dainty, 
but  too  dainty  for  rusticity.  The 
Cricket  of  Miss  Riegelman  had  charm 
and  grace.  The  Tackleton  of  Mr. 
Scott  lacked  character. 

The  Belgian.  Hector  Pufranne.  made 
a convincing  John,  acting  roundly  and 
singing  with  clearness  and  sonority, 
though,  as  was  natural,  with  a slightly 
foreign  accent 

Riccardo  Martin,  the  Edward,  and 
Helen  Stanley  (a  new  mezzo,  with  an 
I agreeaible  voice),  who  appeared  as 
May,  were  less  iutelligible.  The  for- 
eign chorus  sang  their  words  quite 
plain. 

The  whole  performance  was  directed. 


before  we  hear  the  old  tone  in  all  itsnobility, 
but  much  of  the  exquisite  finesse  of  the 
orchestra  was  already  in  evidence  last 
night.  The  transparency  of  the  tutti  pas- 
sages showed  the  presence  of  the  hand  of 
a great  master. 

It  is  good  to  have  Dr.  Muck  back.  He  is 
one  of  the  foremost  musical  minds  of  this 
time. 


MR.  GRANVILLE  SINGS. 


H ea  rtl 


In  an  Evening  Recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall. 


Charles  Norman  Granville,  barytone,  was 


with  much  tact  and  skill  by  Mr.. -Dip-  i heard  last  night  in  a song  recital  at  Aeolian 


pel's  new  German  conductor,  Mr.  Win- 
ternitz.  while  Mr.  Almanz  distinguished 
himself  to  the  stage  management. 


vc\\^ 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
the  first  concert  of  its  current  season  in  this 
city-  at.  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  Despite  . 
thp  uproarious  misbehavior  of  Jupiter 
Plnvius  there  was  an  andipnee  which  I 
stretched  the  walls  of  the  building  and 
there  were  all  those  manifestations  of  real 
pleasure  which  are  customarily  associated 
with  the  visits  of  this  organization 

The  interest  of  the  evening  was  intensi-| 
fled  by  the  reappearance  in  this  city  of  Dr. 
Karl  Muck,  the  distinguished  conductor 


Hall.  He  is  a singer  who  was  favorably- 
known  here  some  years  ago.  and  this  occa- 
sion served  for  his  reentry  into  the  list  of 
concert  and  oratorio  singers  after  an  in 
terim  of  time  spent  in  study  with  Victor 
Maurel. 

Ylr.  Granville  presented  a programme 
which  was  liberal  both  in  its  variety  of  songs 
and  in  thenamesof  composers  it  contained, 
but  its  plan  was  made  harmonious  through 
a good  contrast  of  mood  and  effective 
continuity. 

The  opening  group  included  four  inter- 
esting old  airs,  two  of  which  were  “Giail 
sole  dal  Gange."  by  Scarlatti,  and  "Per  la 
gloria  d'adoravi,"  of  Buononcini.  Five 
German  lieder  were  in  the  list,  and  among 
other  numbers  the  "Chanson  Bachique," 
from  Thomas's  “Hamlet."  with  a cadenza 
by  Victor  Maurel.  "Lorraine,  Lorraine. 
Lorree.  "a  new  song  of  singularly  forceful 
rhythm  and  melody,  by  Charles  Gilbert 
Spross.  who  played  Mr.  Granville's  accom 


MR.  ALGERNON  ASHTON. 


'i £r<rw.'f, 

A Day’s  1/tasic  in  the  New  Ha 


“ENGLISH  DANCES”  RECEIVED 
WITH  ENTHUSIASM. 

, r„.or(  t-iip-ht  art  course  and  leave  few  chinks  to  be  filled 

At  the  Promenade  Concert  last  n.gnt  an  ^ ^ nf  th#  vlolinjBts>  piaBJf 


Henceforth  the  days  are  to  be  flU 
■with  music;  and  the  nights,  too.  Orcb 
tral  concerts  will  be  almost  contl mjou- 
like  the  Keith  vaudeville  shows— ai»w 
rub  elbows  several  times  a week  with  t 
opera,  which  will  pursue  its  relei^h 


orchestral  version  of  Mr.  Algernon  and  singers  whose  name  is  legloi 

vmally  com- not  freciuent,  beginning 


" Three  English  Dances,  ong. ”T  intervals,  uui  neu-ci.,  — 

posed  for  pianoforte  duet,  was  played  tor  t ie  Tuegday>  the  Iovers  Cf  beauty  for  beaut' 
lirst  time.  It  is  one  of  this  writers  eatl\  ealte  wjn  ci08e  their  ears  to  the  eupht/' 
works,  though  presumably  the  orchestration  ous  din  and  permit  themselves  to 
is  of  recent  date.  One  would  say  that  the  wafted  into  the  higher  and  purer  regie 
music  mains  considerably  by  being  trans-  of  ohftmber  music.  But  they  will  be  t 
ferred  to  a larger  canvas,  as  there  is  a good  comparative  few,  the  elect,  the  graolo 
deal  of  polyphonic  writing  and  effects  of  Inner  brotherhood.  The  serried  orcbeeti 
- i ‘ vGrh  mturallv  the  independ-  ranks  began  their  assault,  after  a coin 
cross-rhythm,  which  1 , L0'videg  of  insignificant  skirmishes  by  111  train 

ence  of  tone  colour  the  0™tstralppr^“  troops,  on  Thursday  evening.  They  co 
ukc  cie  - ra^r  tQC  tinued  it  yesterday  afternoon,  and  (w 

. on  ■ ■ - - --J  “■* 


helps  greatly  to  m 

selves,  perhaps,  the  dances  are  r"  march  on  to-day,  to-morrow  and  thr 

much  of  a mixture  in  style,  in  tnai  ‘ . other  days  next  week.  The  lover  of  syi 
ally  lightness  of  touch  is  characteristic,  tv  i p,,ony>  8ymphonic  poem  and  concert  ov< 
the  treatment  is  elaborate  enough  lor  sub-  ture  bg  ln8atlabIe  indeed  who  w 


iect-matter  of  much  greater  import.  Ui<  yearn  for  more  next  April.  Apollo  sa 
J i*  l.  i f rLrttvc  thic  fnili 


movement  which  least  shows. this  failing  if  our  ear  drums  and  keep  appreciatl 
the  second,  a 6—8  graceful  dance,  which  fresh:  V 

laj-t  nip-ht  so  much  took  the  fancy  of  the  The  more  important  of  yesterday  e f 
audience  that  it  had  to  be  repeated.  Some  offerings  was  the  first  concert  of  the  9 y 
delicate  scoring  w as  here  in  evidence.  The  phony  Society,  which  took  place  in  t 
delicate  . r,  , - came  spoil- new  Aeolian  Mall  in  the  afternoon, 

lirst  and  last  dance  a ' , . - was  so  important  that  a flashlight  phoi 

taneity  of  theme,  but  ;n\nth  cases  graph  of  the  hall,  the  performers  and  i 

,.r,d»ntohlv  C ever  .and  effective  in  both  cases  f 1 — ■ 


undeniably  clever  and  effective  ui  uVl“  . backs  bf  the  heads  of  some  of  the  1 

Mr.  Ashton  was  very  warmly  receive  . ‘ teners  was  taken  to  perpetuate  the  me 
crowded  house,  bowing  his  acknowledgment!  ory  of  the  occa3j0n.  A pity  that  t 
lirst  from  the  dress  circle  and  then  from  th<  picture  will  not  preserve  the  amazing  • 
orchestra.  • feet  of  the  new  concert  room’s  ,co 

M Gustave  Ferrari  gave  a concert  of  L •*  scheme,  with  its  startling  plunge  fn 
own  compositions  vesterdav  afternoon  at  lh<  old  rose,  or  Pompeian  red,  or  whatever 
Rr-ch stein  Hall  They  consisted  of  son  gf  may  be,  to  the  precious  blue  and  *o 
in  which  domain"  he  has  a facility  foi or  green  and  gold,  which  makes  the 


onlv, 


writing  effectively  tor  t^oicjsajd  X*  ^ & ^ eiU,‘°n 

mining  acciipaniment.  The  But  that  is  a small  matter 

power  of  expression  varies 

■?ni  a iciincmu.u  v,.  -v 

ol 


it  and" the  pianoforte  ^companiment  the  thought  whlch  was  uppermost 

expression  of’  stvl* the  mlnds  of  the  confirmed  coneertgo- 

there  is  always  present  a refine  - „{Who  had  gathered  to  hear  the  Bymphc 


a pleasing  impression  of  sinc®'"!^ r ”1  orchestrax  That  thought  concerned  1 
effort.  He  has  also  arrange  ^ r.  ,;,  acoustical  properties  of  the  hall,  wh 


and 


who  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  this  nrches-  p;injmpnts.  and  a song,  also  new.  by  Jules 

. i . . n.J  1,:.  «.A't  of  the  IsfirTin  «■  ■ , - - * J - „ /.a  I lari  "II  nv--\  o I k/. 


tra,  but  was  recalled  to  his  post  at  the  Berlin 
Opera  by  royal  and  imperial  mandate 
Dr.  Muck  made  his  last  previous  appear- 
ances here  at  the  con,  -rts  of  Mar-’h  10  and 
21.  1909.  At  the  former  of  these  he  con- 
ducted Frederick  S.  Converse's  dramatic 
scenes  entitled  "Joan  of  Arc.  Charles 
Martin  I.oeflfler’s  Pagan  Poem”  for  or- 
chestra, piano.  English  horn  and  three 
trumpets  obligato,  and  Edward  MacDow- 
ell’s  “Indian  Suite."  At  the  final  matinAe 
he  directed  Haydn's  "Surprise”  symphony. 
Mozart's  “Nozze  di  Figaro"  overture  and 
Beethoven’s  Fourth  symphony.  Dr.  Muck 
wa*  succeeded  in  the  following  November 
bv  Max  Fiedler,  who  retained  the  post  till 
the  end  of  last  season 

The  eminent  master  of  the  baton  was 
received  last  eveninz  ;n  a manner  which 


Jordan  of  Providence,  called  "Here  on  the 
Brae.” 

It  was  commendable  that  Mr.  Granville 
entered  at  once  with  repose  of  manner 
into  the  spirit  of  the  songs  he  sang  and 
evinced  belli  in  thought  and  feeling  a 
regard  for  their  interpretation  that  was 
essentially  artistic. 

He  has  a voice  of  excellent  barytone 
oualit  - to  which  are  added  some  notes, 
lovelv  in  timbre,  that  belong  to  the  range 
„r  a' tenor  Moreover,  he’  use-  the  voice 
x- ith  > lie  skill  that  brings  pleasing  results 
in  the  polish  of  phrasing  and  clarity  of 
delivery. 


old  French  folk-songs  (which  ;Vet)<L  had  been  approved  at  a pianoforte  a 

bert  has  made  us  well  acquainted  with),  ant  vocal  concert.  Perhaps  It  was  a bit  i 
sonic  of  these  were  sung  yesterday  in  rathe:  fQrtunato  for  orchestra  and  hearers  tl 


a novel  way.  Miss  Florence  von  Ftlinger  in  many  casea^there  lingered  a menv 
ladies’  choir,  in  costume,  appeared,  and,  witl  f the  volce  of  the  Boston  orchestra 


appropriate  gesture,  A la  Mme.  Cuilbcrt.  wa,  Jt  had  SOunded  in  Carnegie 
cith  -*  heard  alone,  as  in  the  delightui  boura  or  go  before.  Comp 
: “Cvcle  du  Vin”  and  “ Disons  do  Chapelet  - - - 

(with  its  fine  slow  melody)  or  assisted  vanou 
soloists.  The  whole  result  was  very  pleas 
ing,  and  picturesque. 


Hall  eight! 
Compared  with  > 

Disons  de  Chapelet’  cryStalllne,  translucent  and  irldezc- 
harmonies  which  Dr.  Muck  evoked  fr 
his  instruments  those  which  Mr.  yBVJ 
, Damrosch  conjured  up  sounded  rat- 

rude  and  opaque.  The  new  room  lnvi 

T.T/-  * « A P T7  T TVT  T Alt0  intimacy,  and  If  orchestral  music  l» 

M1CC  STERLING  LA  1 be  heard  there  to  best  advantage  it  » 

'31LiVl'  have  ro  be  brought  back  into  the  sen 


ideals— th 


recital  at  i he 

THEATRE. 


little 


of  old  ideals— Its  original 
best  exemplified  in  true  chamber  ml) 
of  which  the  symphony  once  form®' 
part.  With  Mr.  Damroseh’s  excel 

— men  this  will  be  only  a matter  of 

Miss  Jean  Sterling  Mackinlay  gav  ment  and  experience,  and  it  is  easy 
another  of  her  very  pleasant  afternoon  re  jmaglno  aome  of  hls  future  concerts  * 
Ht'ils  at  the  Little  Theatre  yesterda\,  "fie,ing-  a much  more  delightfully  eleme 
n„  -he  new  pieces  submitted  wer  appeai  than  his  past  concerts  have  m • 
,,roup  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  poem  uber  in  Carnegie  Hall  or  the  theatr | 
,4ch  had  been  set  to  music  by  Mr.  DalCentrai  Park  West.  We  could  wl 


hv  Pave  them  in  her  most  arch  fashion  sweeter  wedlock 
, , - *>.  J ivated  the  audience.  I string  Instruments. 

■ tiiey  quite  cap  - Ser  of  a fev  Mr.  Damrosch  gave  his  audience  . 

setting  by  the  s^rne  compo  Shropnew  French  music,  some  illustrauons 

| verses  from  Mr.  A.  F.  l lousma_  j appear  to  the  unaccountable  Fr 


J'lOf  nursery  s t orlaK  7 w"ti i c h the]  ; nftitw*  I • iitcrln*»  I 

duh  name  of  Mother  Goose  has  bMn|jmitated  ponvrntrmally.  The  dancing  and, 
sed  on  the  lutnis  <i  non  lucendo  pr’n- piayinff  of  the  statuettes  around  tlic  hath 


subsequent  movements,  It 
nf  is  by  tm 


ciple.  It  is  In  part  pretty.  Impressionistic 
music,  and  some  of  It,  notably  the  move- 
ment devoted  to  a delineation  of  the  en- 
tertainment provided  by  the  statuettes  for 
their  empress,  would  make  an  effective 
number  for  a children's  -neert  Illustrated, 
by  moving  pictures. 

Miss  Maggie  Teyte  sang  Cherubino’s 
first  air  from  “Le  Nozze  dl  Figaro” 
(“Vio  che  sapete,”  with  the  orchestra, 
and  to  Mr.  Damrosch’s  delightful  piano- 
forte accompaniment  a group  of  four 
French  songs  by  Duparc,  Debussy  and 
Hue.  The  singer’s  fine  voice  and  nice  art 
showed  to  best  advantage  in  the  songs, 
for  in  them  the  absence  of  a pure,  un- 
wavering tone  worked  less  injury  to  the 
style  of  the  music  than  it  did  in  the 
Mozart  air.  There  is  ample  vitality  in 


of  ' l.n idcsonette"  are  charmingly  composed 
and  the  dialogue  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast 
a.  slow  waltz,  is  excellent.  We  shall  doubt 
less  hear  this  pretty  little  suite  again. 

Maggie  Teyte  had  sung  l)ol  at  Hie  firs 
(performance  of  “The  Cricket  on  Ihe  Hearth 
1 in  Philadelphia  bn  Thursday  night,  and  wa 
not  unite  at  her  best,  but  in  Hie  French  song 
(she  showed  a comprehensive  knowledge  o 
style  despite  the  fact  that  her  voice  w as 


In  a maze  ol  | 

elaboration  that  Is  by  turns  dry,  bom- 
basilc  and  turgid.  Tbe  slow  movement, 
built  on  themes  not  without  breadth  and 
.even  nobility;  the  presto,  with  its  slow 
; t ,-io — though  the  principal  theme  has 
: movement  that  strongly  suggests  tilt 


'alumphlng  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Knar 

the  final  allegro,  all  offer  undoubted!; 

something  tor  the  listener ; there  ar 
pages  of  music  deeply  felt,  then  are  pas 
sages  of  beauty  But  Mr.  Bischoff  know  RECITAL 
nothing  of  moderation,  and  his  materia 
is  wrought  over  with  fatuous  prolixity 
He  is  his  own  worst  enemy  in  strivim 
for  depth  and  distinction  by  means  of  ai 
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'ROFESSOR  MAX  BEHRENS 


not  warm  enough  to  meet  all  her  own  pur-  ,* elaboration  that,  has  brought  to  his  worl 


AT  THE 
HALL 


BECHSTEIN 


{'V 


poses 


EMMA  LOEFFLER’S  RECITAL. 


Programme  of  Great  Variety  with 
Some  Operatic  Airs  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

Emma  Loeffler,  soprano,— there  was  no 
Clue  given  on  the  programme  as 


to 


Miss  Teyte's  voice  without  the  persistent  Iwether  she  should  be  spoken  of  as  Miss 


I 


vibrato  which  so  many  singers  and  violon- 
cellists think  essential.  It  would  have 
been  a delight  to  hear  a voice  of  such 
exquisite  quality  as  hers  roundly  and 
firmly  and  reposefully  emitted  in  some  of 
the  Mozartian  phrases,  which  have  the 
serene  beauty  of  line  of  a Greek  status. 

In  the  evening  Miss  Emma  Loeffler  gave 
a song  recital  in  the  same  hall,  singing 
a hodge-podge  of  German  Lieder,  French 
melodies,  English  ballads  and  French  and 
German  opera  airs.  The  newcomer  has 
[a  mezzo-soprano  voice  of  great  natural 
beauty  and  most  commendable  taste  and 
feeling;  a pity  that  she  has  not  learned 
l to  equalize  the  registers  of  her  voice— to 
preserve  evenness  and  unity  in  its  timbre.  ; 

H.  E.  K.,  I 


jor  Mrs.— gave  a song  recital  last  evening 
in  Aeolian  Hall  that  had  some  agreeable 
features.  Her  songs  were  chosen  from  a 
wide  range  of  styles,  but  they  were  put 
together  with  small  feeling  for  appropri- 
ateness and  the  fitness  of  things— Ger- 
man, Rusian.  French,  English,  Italian 
and  American  composers  were  repre- 
sented; and  there  were  operatic  airs 
from  Massenet’s  “Le  Cid,”  Meyerbeer's 
“L'Afrieaine,”  and^Weber's  ”,Oberon.” 
The  singer  has  a 'voice  app’roaJphing  a 
emzzo  suprano,  no  longer  in  \ its  first 
freshness,  big  of-  excellent  quality  in  its 
middle  Y^rid  lower  tones,,  often  barsh  in 
its  upper  ones.  Slife  sang  with  evidences 
of  experience,  and  not  without  skill  and 
understanding.  Her  manner  of  dispos- 


only  dullness  and  weariness  of  the  spirit 
In  his  orchestration  he  is  equally  im 
moderate  ; the  first  movement,  especially 
Is  noisy  to  a degree  that  verges  on  vul 
garity  and  bintaney.  His  effects  are  oftei 
hard  and  metallic  and  monotonous.  Fo 
one  thing,  he  needs  to  follow  the  advic' 


The  pianoforte  recital  given  by  Professor 
Max  Behrens  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the' 
Bechstein  Hall  was  not  exactly  the  occasion 
of  specially  distinguished  playing.  This 


of  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  who  urges  yount  artist,  who  wtts  making  a first  appearance 
composers  to  give  their  music  a "chancy.  , , . , . , , , , . 


to  breathe  through  rests.  The  sloe 


xmdon  is  best  described,  perhaps,  as  being 

movement,  needs  such  a chance  especially]  one  0f  fjlose  thoroughly  capable  and  highly 
— tor  pages  and  pages  everybody  in  th^  . . H J 1 , , . . 

orchestra  is  playing  industriously  ali  thej  educated  musicians  who  yet  are  lacking  in 

O^the  later^oven^ti:;  -eofta*  ln  SOm  the  Power  of  interpretation.  Probably'  the 
Air.  Bischoff  four  years  ago  was  j 
thought  of  as  one  of  Germany's  promising 
young  men ; but  he  apparently  has  not] ' 
been  heard  of  again  siince  he  launched  this  [ 

symphony.  Dr.  Muck  evidently  believes  . 

in  him.  He  conducted  the  symphoy  with  ance  proves  his  mental  attitude  to  be  essen- 
zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  played.:,,  1 ntoviner  ic 

with  splendid  spirit  and  power.  All  that  nauJ  9lncere  and  artistic.  Hut  tne  playing  is 


done ; and  no  more  could  be  done. 


MR.  PERSINGER’S  RECITAL 


professor  knows  all  that  is  worth  knowing 
about  pianoforte  technique.  His  own,  in  fact, 
is  ample  enough,  while  his  style  of  perform- 


the  Boston  Orchestra  could  do  for  it  was  more  that  of  the  study  than  the  concert-hall. 


I t reveal's  the  shape  rather  than  the  emotional 
context  of  the  music.  Hence,  while  one  could 
admire  the  extraordinary  skill  of  Busoni’s 
An  American  Violinist  Who  Shows  arrangement  of  Bach’s  “Chaconne,”  the 


Talent  and  Some  Excellent  Qualities,  work  seemed  far  more  unsatisfactory  th.in 


The  first  concert  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
bol) v Orchestra,  Walter  Damroseh  eon- 
kictor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in 
\eoli  in  Hall.  The  programme  consisted  of 
en’s  "l.eenore”  overture.  No.  3; 
“Yoi  die  sapete"  from  Mozart's 
>l>cra  ' i.c  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  Beethoven’s 
ighlh  symphony,  four  French  songs,  two 
iv  Debussy,  one  by  Duparc  and  one  by 
hie,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  and 
Viadrice  Ravel’s  suite,  “Ma  mere  l’Oye.” 
i’ho  singer  was  Maggie  Teyte  of  the  Phila- 
lelphia -Chicago  Opera  Company. 

This  was  the  first  orchestral  concert  to 
>e  given  in  the  new  hall  and  served  to  give 
he  acoustics  a new  test.  It  can  be  said  at 
inee  for  the  information  of  all  future  con- 
hictors  at  the  Aeolian  that  the  acoustics 
lave  no  mercy  on  an  orchestra.  They 
teircli  out  every  rough  utterance,  every 
nfinitesimal  shade  of  false  intonation, 
■very  scratch  of  the  bow,  every  minute 
leparture  from  absolutely  perfect  unanim- 
ity and  disclose  them  to  the  attention  of 
he  ordinary  listener. 

This  being  the  case,  the  finer  and  lighter 
he  instrumentation  the  better  the  orches- 
ra  sounds.  Thus  in  yesterday’s  entertain- 
hent  Mr.  Damrosch’s  body  of  players  were 


ing  of  “Pleurez,  mes  yeux,”  from  Masse- 
net's opera  “Le  Lid,”  suggested  a spe- 
cial experience  ln  this  style  of  music. 
Her  treatment  of  songs  showed  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  variety  of  mood  and 
;the  necessity  of  fully  characterizing  it: 
land  her  endeavors  to  this  end  weee 
laudable  and  to  a considerable  degree  suc- 
cessful. Of  the  refinements  of  vocal  art 
her  singing  sometimes  left  something  to 
be  desired.  There  was  a large  audience 
present,  disposed  to  friendly  apprecia- 
tion. 


MISS  LOEFFLER'S  RECITAL. 


to  New  York  after  eperience 
He  gave  a concert  yesterday  afternoo: 


Voice  of  Good  Natural  Quality 
Marred  by  Teelinieal  Faults. 


_ _ _ e.xc-erpts  figured  on  her  list,  while  her  songs 

lost  enjoyable  in  the  Ravel  music,  which  tanged  all  the  way  from  one  by  Mr.  de 
5 scored  with  a hand  of  velvet.  The  sym-  ln  lra,,1v'  -1  ” ”r'1'  n""”“ 


Emma  Loeffler,  mezzo  soprano,  gave  a 
recital  of  songs  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall..  Her  programme  appeared  to  have 
been  arranged  with  a view  to  including  all 
her  best  songs  but  with  very  little  regard 
for  artistic  coherency.  She  displayed  a 
voice  of  excellent  natural  quality  which 
might  hav^  yielded  higher  musical  re- 
sults. Sometimes  her,-  emission  of  tone 
was  astonishingly  faulty,  and  at  others 
it  was  such  as  to  give  genuine  pleasure. 

There  was  no  range  ofcolqr  i.riher  tones, 
but  in  some  of  her  songs  she, displayed 
dramatic  inst-ancts.  In  her  delivery  of 
"PleurBK  mes  yeux, ’’.  from  Massenet’s  "Le 
Cid”  she  showed  ttiafWip  had  enjoyed 
some  theatrical  experifift-aj^robably  in  a 
minor  German  city.  Two  other  operatic 


feeling.  Unfortunately,  his  tone  is  not 
always  all  that  it  might  be;  it  is  not  I 
large,  and  has  a certain  dryness  and 
lack  of  expressiveness. 

His  programme  showed  artistic  serious- 
ness. Its  numbers  were  a concert  of 
Nardini’s,  Bach’s  prelude  and  fugue  in 
G minor,  unaccompanied;  Bruch's  con- 
certo in  G minor,  and  two  groups  of 
smaller  pieces  which  in  large  part  avoid- 
ed the  triviality  that  many  excellent  vio- 
linists of  this  day  do  not  shun  when  they 
come  to  this  stage  of  their  programmes. 
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hony  was  surely  well  performed,  but  the 
oldness  of  Beethoven’s  orchestral  methods 
hade  the  delivery  sound  somewhat  rough, 
'side  from  this  apparent  want  of  finish, 
lie  standard  work  was  excellently  delivered 
o the  audience  which  filled  the  house. 

Mr.  Ravel’s  composition  was  heard  for 
he  first  time  in  this  country.  It  is  divided 
ito  five  movements  with  these  titles:  “Pa- 
ane  of -the  Sleeping  Beauty,”  “Hop  O’  My 
’humb,"  “Laideronette,"  "Beauty  and  the  j i 


Koven  to  "Traum  durch  die  Dammerung" 
by  Richard  Strauss. 


A '/I,  f f ncA?  H 

BOSTON  ORCHESTRA  AGAIN. 


Dr.  Mack  Repeats  H.  Bischoff’s  Long 
Symphony  at  His  Second  Concert. 

Dr.  Muck  was  fond  of  giving  his 
New  York  listeners  severe  tests  of 


least"  and  “The  Fairy  Garden.”  It  wi 


ill  r their  patience  when  he  was  previously 


e seen  from  these  that  the  composer’s 
l-urpose  . was  to  make  tone  pictures  sug- 
gested fey  some  of  the  immortal  fairy  tales 
,'hich  have  fed  the  imaginations  of  a thou- 
sand generations  of  children, 
ji  The  work  is  not  an  important  one,  but  it 
las  its  significance  as  another  manifestation 
if  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  trend 
jontemporaneous  music  in  France.  For 
that  reason  it  should  not  be  set  aside  lightly. 

Sut  it  has  further  claims  to  consideration 
p its  indisputable  evidences  of  fancy  and 
| uraor, 

J The  shadow — or  sunlight,  according  to 
jour  point  of  view— of  the  genius  of  Debussy 
|es  over  it  all  and  the  method  of  construc- 
tion is  precisely  that  of  the  inimitable  sea 
jketehes.  The  thematic  material  is  .almost 
jaive  in  its  simplicity,  and  this  is  o.uite  as 
t;  should  be  in  a set  of  miniatures  for  phit- 
jren.  The  work  was  originally  written  as 
I piano  duet  for  two  children,  Mimi  and  Jean 
Ijlpdehski.  Later  it  was  amplified  and  1 
orchestrated  and  served  as  a ballet  at  the  : 


conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  One  of  those  tests  was  a 
symphony  by  Hermann  Bischoff.  Dr. 
Muck  played  it  in  New  York  on  January 
9,  1 90S : it 
perform 


l / >.(*>>  \ tjH, 

MR.  MAX  BEHRENS’S  RECITAL. 

A pianoforte  recital  wms  given  on  Saturday  after- 
noon in  tlic  Bechstein  Hall  by  Mr.  Max,  Behrens 
with  a programmdLwhi&i  iftusonTs  ifeanscrip- 

tion  of  Bach’s  Chaconne,  Br^hms’s^’ariatiohs  on  a 
Theme  by  Handel,  and  Chopin’s  24  Preludes. 

The  pianist  was  by  no  means  heard  to  the  best 
advantage  NYl  he^rhaconne,  nvit h which  he  opened  his 
aeeitaK  R<-  Is  not  a bdtoy,  qui&;  player 

with  a leaning  towards  the'T&fnamti?  a’hd  fefte  senti- 
mental, and  with  a capacity  for  intimate  expression  on 
a small  scale  rather  than  for  dramatic  ideas  on  a large 
canvas.  In  the  variations  by  Brahms  (which  would 
have  been  better  placed  after  the  preludes  by  Chopin 
ns  toad  of  following  immediately  on  the  variations  of 
Bach)  he  played  those  which  were  simple  and  quiet, 

| as  lie  played  the  smaller  and  lighter  preludes,  with 
I conviction  and  with  a pleasant  piano  or  mezzoforte 
tone  ; the  fugue,  like  the  climaxes  in  the  chaconne, 
lacked  weight.  There  w’as  insufficient  volume,  mainly 
in  the  light  hand,  and  the  tone  was  woolly  where  it 
should  have  been  brilliant ; one  never  heard  a really 
ringing  note  ; everything  was  more  or  less  muffled. 
The  players  rhythm,  too,  though  serving  him  well  in 
the  quiet  passages,  was  apt  to  be  laboured  in  the 
attempt  to  give  point  to  some  of  the  more  rhetorical 
phrases  by  slightly  holding  them  back,  and 
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it  took  seventy  minutes  for  the  movement  was  carried  along  easily  wherever  the 

ance.  Fie  made  it  yesterday  the  ' music  flowed  clearly  and  lightly,  it  halted  too  readily 
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principal  number  of  his  first  afternoon'  tor.  t‘}e  sake  of  sentiment  in  some  of  the  lieaviJP 
concert.  The  rest  of  the  programme  ! prcludef  a,nd  ,q"lto  Iet  *lle  musical  thread  drop 
was  Wagner’s  “Siegfried  Idyll”  and  !• 


1 • minor  variations  return  after  the  enisodo  ,»  a 
the  overture  .to  Weber’s  “Euryanthe.”  ! n,„Lr  tu  — ,.  ...  1 ...  I^°dein  the  | 


The  symphony 


major.  M.  Behrens  is,  however,  quite  obvTousYv  I 
not  worth  ex-  4 a good  musician,  and  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  hsten 
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burning  after  its  four  years’  rest.  It  to  liim  in  a small  room  with  a programme  free  from 
is  as  long  as  ever  it  was,  and  its  length  j,  bmvura  pieces. 
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is  not  commensurate  with  the  value  ■ I 
df  " ■ ' 


the  ideas  that  are  contained  in  it- 
Mr.  Bischoff  declared  that  his  sym-  i 
phony  has  nothing  t.o  do  with  pro-  | 
gramme  music,  but  in  order  not  to  be  1 
out  of  fashion,  he  then  insisted  that  it 
presents  programme,  music  throughout, 
and  proceeded  to  outline  its  programme 
uggestion  of  a,  dissipated  young 


heatre  des  Arts  last  February.  'men  who  sees  the  ghosts  of  his  miss- 

tVhen  it  was  thus  arranged  the  simple  1 spent  early  years — dissolute  nights. 


delodic  ideas  were  dressed  in  a wonderful  I orgiastic  masked  balls,  passionate  love 
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lorj1  of  orchestral  tints.  The  rich,  exotic)  taurmu rings  in  gardens  flooded  with 
armonies,  poignantly  dissonant  in  them-;  moonlight  and  vocal  with  the  song  of 
;lvks  at  times,  lend  themselves  admirably  | birds.  Mr.  Bischoff  is  a pupil  of 
) tlic  composer’s  skilful  instrumental  treat-  , Strauss,  and  the  fact  appears  in  cer- 


lent  There  is  not  only  depth  of  color  but  ■ 


:e<luent  piquancy  in  the  orchestration,  and,  3nn„. 
n the  whole  the  little  suite  leaves  a pleas-  " P al  n 
ig  pmpression. 


tain  passages  of  his  music;  does  it  also 


his  proclamation  7 

He  begins  as  if  he  were  going  to  dlf- 
Tho  pavane  is  the  slightest  of  Ihe  five)  ierentlate  himself  from  many  composers 
“ements;  it  is  only  a preface.  The  “Hop'  tlle  Present  day  and  starts  to  writing 

' Thumb",  delineating  the  wanderings l siro“F  rhythmic  feel- 

. , , , l >ng  m the  first  theme,  though  it  is  rather 

he  lost  Petit!  oucet  is  exquisitely  done#  commonplace,  which  is  also  to  be  said  ot 
(leans  of  a.)  oooe  solo  with  muled  stringjj  subsequent  themes  in  this  movement.  But. 

: he  loses  himself  speedily',  now  and  in  the 


In  spile  of  the  inclement  weather  a iargfe 
audience  was  present  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  last 
moht  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  symphonv 
concert  of  the  season  given  bv  the  London 
nip  hony  Orchestra.  The  programme  was 
classical  throughout,  but  evidently  none  the 
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less  welcome  for  that  or  for  its  familiarity. 
Herr  Fritz  Steinbach  WJtC  tVl/i  rrtncln/»fo^  n 


was  the  conductor,  a 
musician  this  whose  method  it  is  always  in- 
teresting to  hear,  whether  one  agrees  with 
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Louis  Persinger  is  a talented  young  usual  in  this  guise.  Brahms’s  “ Handel  ” 
American  \holinists  who  has  just  returned  Variations,  for  once,  sounded  lengthy,  and 

abroad.)  tj,€  wisdom  of  playing  the  twenty-four  pre- 


in  Aeolian  Hall  that  was  heard  by  a3ludesof  Chopin,  Op.  28,  straight  through  of 

ro-1  • 


audience  of  considerable  size.  His  pro-jas  much  doubt  as  ever.  All  this  owing  to 
rainme  showed  serious  aims,  and  its  per-J  the  pianist’s  limits  in  the  direction  of  per- 
formance  no  inconsiderable  ability.  Hqsona|  expression.  If  his  technical  attain- 


Of  moft^a4C^q  ments  ha-e  any  shortcoming  it  is  in  respect  of 

of  violin  playing;  good  bowing,  a well-1  tonei-  which  is  neither  very  resonant  nor  bnl- 
developed  technique  of  the  left  hand,  andl  liant  in  quality.  The  execution,  however, 
vigorous  an  aeiastic  bowing.  He  plays  was  always  facile  and  clear, 
with  delicacy,  and  often  with  intensity  Of  j 
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FueCihrs  orchestral  voice'  Iff  fro' 

blatant  and  needs  a great  deal*  oil 
aggravation”  to  becorl 


MME.  JULIA  CULP’S  RECITAL. 


FI 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS 


El:  THE 


PETERSBURG  AND  FLON- 


ZALEY  QUARTETS. 


The  lovers  of  chamber  music  were  well 
catered  for  yesterday,  seeing  that  there  were 
string  quartet  concerts  at  the  Bechstein  Hall 
in  both  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  St. 
Petersburg  Quartet  has  often  played  in  Lon- 
don, and  its  method  is  rightly  greatly  admired. 
The  style  is  essentially  strong  and  \et  ex- 
tremely finished.  Perhaps  MM.  Grigoro- 
witsch,  Kranz,  Bakalejnikoff,  and  Butke- 
witsch  are  not  equally  good  in  all  schools ; 
the  performance  of  Debussy’s  work  \esterdayj 
was  not  so  convincing  as  that  of  Glazounov's 
in  A,  but  their  precision  and  rhythmic  control 
would  be  hard  to  better.  The  French  com- 
poser’s music  suffered  a little  in  intonation 
at  times,  the  chief  failing,  however,  Iving  in 
the  interpretation,  which  did  not  appear  to 
present  the  right  kind  of  wayward  impulsive- 
ness. 

MM.  Betti,  Pochon,  Ara,  and  d’Archam- 
beau,  who  form  the  “ Flonzaley  ” Quartet, 
play  with  splendid  tone  and  impetuosity. 
Their  programme  atso  contained  a modern 
French  quartet,  Ravel’s  clever  work.  It  is 
an  odd  coincidence  that  in  both  this  and  the 
Debussy  there  should  be  found  phrases  strik- 
ingly similar  to  themes  used  be  Puccini  in 
“ Madame  Butterfly  ” and  “ The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West  ” respectively.  The  resemblance 
can  only  be  chance,  unless  in  the  latter  case 
Puccini  really  was  influenced  owing  to  his 
evident  recent  study  of  the  later  French  deve- 
lopments. A trio  sonata  of  Giuseppe  San- 
martini  was  labelled  “ first  time  in  London,” 
which  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  It  is  a 
cheery  example  of  eighteenth-centurv  cham- 
ber music  and  well  worth  reviving'.  The 
concert  began  with  a delightful  quartet  of 
Mozart  which  was  very  crisply  placed,  espe- 
cially the  invigorating  finale.  In  the  other 
movements  there  was  a suspicion  of  heavi- 
ness of  style  in  the  playing  not  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  character  of  the  music. 


MME.  DIMITRIEFF.  SINGS 
V?  • t r ue  a-v. 


Russian  ''"Soprano’s*  Recital 
Pleases  Large  Audience. 

Mine.  Nina  Dimitrieff,  Russian  soprano, 
gave  a well  attended  song  recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  Her  programme 
was  varied,  containing  songs  by  no  less 
than  nineteen  composers,  Including  Rich- 
ard Strauss,  Massenet,  Bizet,  Tschai- 


A vocal  recital  was  given  last  night  in  the  Bech- 
I stpin  Hall  by  Mme.  Julia  Culp  with  a programme 
I 1 which  was  made  up  of  seven  of  Schubert's  “ Muller- 
V lieder,”  five  from  Schumann’s  “ Liederkreis  ” set  to 
I words  by  Eichendorfy  and  a groan  by  Brahms. 

>1  With  her  full,  pure  tofi'e  find  herlErealhing  firmly 
| under  control  Alme.'ffcuip  fas  able*  to  leave  some 
* wonderful  impressions  simply  by  the  beauty  of  the 
actual  sounds  she  produced.  Her  way  of  managing 
I the  crescendos  on  a single  breath  was  in  this  respect 
.particularly  ^ritanir At  Jhe  same  time,  there  were 
two  features  in  her  amgingwhich  showed  that  for  all 
her  gifts  and  s^ill  Mme.  Culp  is  beginning  to  develop 
mannerisms  in  two  directions,  which  unless  they  are 
checked  are  liknlw  to  hecome  stereotyped.  The  first 
lis  a tendency  t<\idag  atfy  song  which  is  slow  to  begin 
} with  and  written  in  a sentimental  mood.  It  was 
^noticeable  more  especially  in  Schubert’s  “ Der  Neu- 
Igierige,”  “Pause,”  “Der  Muller  und  der  Bach,” 
and  in  Brahms’s  “ In  Waldeseinsamkeit.”  The  other 
I is  a habit  of  taking  some  of  the  rapid  songs  with  a 

ii  half-speaking,  staccato  tone,  and  of  then  suddenly 
J1  contrasting  it  with  a long  legato  phrase  given  out 
with  the  full  voice.  She  did  this  in  Schubert’s  “ Eifer- 
sucht  und  Stolz  ” and  in  “ Ungeduid,”  in  which  the 
last  two  lines  seemed  quite  detached  from  the  rest  of 
the  song.  The  last  lino  of  Schumann’s  “ Waides- 
gesprach  ” was  also  detached,  but  for  a different 
reason ; here  it  was  over-emphatic  rubato  which 
broke  the  rhythm,  which  up  till  then  had  been 
continuous.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  weak  points, 
there  was,  as  usual  at  her  recitals,  much  that 
jn-as  altogether  admirable.  Her  phrasing  through- 
Jaut  was  strikingly  clear,  convincing,  and  free 
Jrom  any  kind  of  exaggeration,  and  time  after 
[time  she  managed  to  convey  tho  mood  of  her 
pongs  before  the  end  of  the  first  line  had  been 
(reached.  The  pathos  of  Schumann’s  “ In  der 
Fremdo  ” and  Schubert’s  “ Trockne  Blurnen,”  the 
^suppressed  passion  of  Brahms’s  “ Nachtigall,”  and 
“the  simple  joy  of  “ Das  Madchen  spricht  ” were 
indicated  with  ease  and  directness,  and  by  purely 
|r  musical  means.  Mr.  Bichard  Epstein  was  the 
i accompanist. 
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A Juvenile  Progressist  in  Music 
— Boy’s  S nata  Heard. 


SOUSA  AT  THE  HIPPODROMES^ 

* j • \ T.lfUlo  wnr 

Large  Audience  Demands  Many 
-New  Numbers  Hear 

dl/d^hfs  'barn  I 

to  the  Hippodrome  lust  night  for  the  fTrsland  thein  companions  could  do  to 


^n.  Litttle  more  need  be  said — all  th;| 
orita  Bori,  Signor  Caruso  and 


cores — New  Numbers  Scottl,  whose  fine  characterizations  I 

Joint  PhililHsc&siZ di/d'lifs  ^btutd  camcpart  of  Lescaut  has  always  been  r| 


Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz,  pianist,  is  far  from 


concei  t of  the  season  and  attracted  nr tate  the  opera  was  done.  There  ha 
audience  that  almost  filled  the  Dig  play-been  more  brilliant  operas  from  a . 
h.„„  The  soloists  With  tho  orga  liza-polnt  of  view  but  the  opportunities 

' ' - . Herbert  L.  Clark,  cor  the  opera  affords  were  amply  utiliz 

being  an  unknown  quantity  in  American  ,lon  1 ■ . . ..  . *on..ano  and  Nlco-the  reception  was  enthusiastic, 

musical  life.  He  once  made  his  domicile  Virginia  Root,  ^p.ano,  mtd^ 

in  Chicago  and  occasionally  came  to  New  line  Xede'er*  ' 10  1111  ' gGusa 

York  to  give  a concert  and  incidentally  to  number  nnd  severjil  encores.  Mr.  Sotsa 
illustrate  the  excellent  standard  of  piano- 


forte playing  which  is  maintained  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  middle  Northwest. 


was  particularly  generous  in  encores:  in 
fact  giving  three  to  the  first  conceited 
number.  Liszt’s  First  Rhapsody 


H.  1 


fv,  'i, 


01  lne  middle  Northwest.  "V.V,  new  numbers  on  the  programme 
Then  he  changed  his  abode  to  Europe,  wer(.  Mr.  Clark’s  ” The  Southern  Cross 

and,  returning  for  concert  purposes,  has,  Mr.  Sousa’s  suite,  ■ Tales  of^a  'J’r^veje  T)ie  regUiar  season  of  opeaa  at 


chosen  to  present  himself  as  a Swiss  I 
pianist.  Ferhaps  it  is  better  so,  for  Mr. 
Ganz  was  a Helvetian  before  he  was  a 
Chicagoan,  and  it  makes  no  difference,  so 
far  as  his  playing  is  concerned,  whether 
he  hails  from  the  Alps  or  Lake  Michigan. 
Ho  appeared  in  still  another  capacity,  ] 
however,  yesterday  afternoon  when  he  ; 
gave  a recital  in  Carnegie  Hall— as  a 
propagandist  for  the  juvenile  radical  i 
Erich  Komgold,  of  Vienna.  He  played  1 
the  lad's  pianoforte  sonata  in  E major, 
written  two  years  ago,  when  the  com- 
poser was  thirteen  years  old.  Other  mu- 
sicians have  written  sonatas  when  they 
were  even  yourger  <han  this  precocious 
lad,  but  he  is  the  first  of  record  who  be-  I 
gan  where  the  most  radical  of  his  elders 
left  off,  or  at  a point  which  they  have  not 
yet  attained.  Dr.  Burney,  who  heard 
some  orchestral  music  written  by  Mozart 
when  he  was  already  sixteen,  thought 
that  the  future  composer  of  the  “Jupiter” 
symphony  was  an  instance  of  "early 
fruit  being  more  extraordinary  than  ex- 
cellent.” When  young  Korngold  and  his 
model,  Arnold  Sclionberg,  have  educated 
popular  taste  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
music,  some  of  those  who  are  rash 
enough  to  think  now  of  the  former  what 
Burney  thought  of  Mozart  will  probably 
be  very  much  ashamed  of  themselves;  but 
what  they  think  now  will  be  true  just 
the  same.  The  boy's  music  is  more  ex- 
traordinary than  excellent,  judged  by 
nearly  all  the  canons  o?  musical  art  which 
still  have  validity.  And  it  is  in  nothing 
so  extraordinary  as  in  its  disregard  of 
pregnant  and  plastic  ideas,  of  euphonious 
integument,  of  logical  sequence  and  of 
those  pleasurable  effects  which  result 
from  symmetrical  adjustment  of  ends  and 
means,  matter  and  manner,  thought  and 
expression.  It  would  have  been  more 
than  Interesting,  it  would  have  been  a 
; real  pleasure,  to  have  heard  the  result 
had  the  lad's  master  constrained  him  to 
work  along  oI<^-fashioned,  conventional 
lines  in  the  development  of  the  promis- 
ing themes  of  his  last  movement.  A 
classroom  exercise  would  have  better 
filled  the  ear3  of  the  listeners  and  stirred 
their  fancy  than  did  the  irritating  starts 
and  sidewise  excursions  which  the  audi- 
ence had  to  take  instead  yesterday.  But 
this  is  the  age  of  progress,  of  unquestion- 
ing initiative  and  unbridled  individual 
license.  Let  us  be  neo-Teutonic  before  it 
is  too  late. 

Mr.  Ganz  played  some  other  music, 
some  of  his  own,  which  we  wish  he  had 
left  to  clever  drawing  room  artists  (a  fan- 


Sed^c^e^^^^he^Australians.^anu  jV  ” Metropolitan  Opera  House  began 

" Parade  of  the  Tin  Soldiers  .evening.  The  scenes  attendant 

Th'e  other  programme  numoeis  v ..  wr, 

the  largo  from  Dvoraks  "New  M or  this  important  opening  were  alt,* 

Symphony;  the  en ‘Facte  • *'’°™  ^.  ° '• : familiar,  for  nowhere  does  historj 
i-iri's  “The  Jewels  of  the  iviapou.ia,  ....  . , 

Fletcher’s  •’Folks  Bergeia  capr.ee.  peat  itself  more  exactly  than  in  the 

ginning  of  Netfr  York's  most  glitu 


musical  and  social  function.  New  fi 
to  be  sure,  were  seen  in  some  of 
boxes,  and  other  faces,  long  known 
admired,  were  absent,  for  the  re 
finds  his  way  even  into  the  seats  ol 
mighty. 

g But  to  the  eye  the  picture  was 

9 " .same  and  the  atmosphere  of.  plea 

*Senori‘ 


Success  of  rSenorita  Bori  i excitement  which  always  attends 

“Manon  Lescaut.’/4yzfirst  public  dlsplay  of  society  wa 

" evidence.  There  was  a great  crus 

There  were  several  reasons  why  the  sc  the  entrance  in  Broadway  early  in 
lal  side  of  last  night’s  opera  openln  evening  for  it  was  well  known  that  f 


rvershadowed  the  artistic.  Public  expec 


were  no  longer  to  be  had  and  t 
ation  had  been  whetted  by  promises  o r tQ  gecure  favorable  stan 
i sumptuous  revival  of  one  of  two  work!  eg  hastene(J  t0  the  Katesf 
,oth  calculated  to  make  the  pictures  o of  slanders  when 

I-  ^ - 4 1 ; n 1 h„  o I,  1 innnn  “ F 


he  stage  vie  wit  hthose  in  the  audience 


oom.  Either  one,  moreover,  would'  hav 


Caruso  sings,  but  when  he  sings  or 


ntroduced  the  new  member  of  the  com 


opening  night  there  arc  more  wou 


»any  from  whom  much  is  expected  am 


standers  than  the  law  allows. 


upon  whom  will  depend  the  success  of  al 


It  was  a gret:  t aiidtence,  filling 


house,  from  orchestra  to  the  top 


the  operas  calling  for  singing  of  the  floric  ,,  , ..  

kind.  But  Mme.  Hempel  took  111,  and^llery’  where  the  pCOple  alm0St 


neither  “Les  Huguenots”  nor  “The  Magic 


..over  the  rail  in  their  hunger  to 


Flute”  was  available  for  the  first  night. 


and  see  everything.  Mr.  Caruso 


The  best  alternative  which  presented 


welcomed  with  glad  acclamations 


itself  to  Signor  Gatti’s  mind  was  to  pro- 


the  new'  prima  donna,  Lucrezia 


was  received  wTith  that  cordiality  w 


duce  a Puccini  opera,  in  which  Signor  .... 

Caruoso  and  another  newcomer  in  his*8  a waya  s own  0 co  . . 

forces  miglft  take  part.  Such  an  operaM*ropoMan  stage  There  was  al 

was  “Manon  Lescant.”  The  work  hasnew 

never  won  a firm  hold  on  the  local  pub-*8arned  ^ 1 * ie  vin  J c, 

lie.  When  it  was  first  performed  in  Newy^’  Yore  auc  «hee  cou  e,.onin 

York  Puccini  was  practically  an  unknown  rll5,  °.Pfr^  se  ec  e or  ® ®.  ,, 
quantity,  and  though  Mr.  Conried  attempt- Mr'  Gatti-Casazza  the  gene  a 
ed  to  give  it  brilliancy  by  bringing  over°f  the  house,  was  Puccini  ( . . Menon 
the  composer  to  witness  its  first  perform- Paut’.  T!t6  °r'tf  Da  ° 

^ince  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  inf°  g*va  ^es  S' 

■January,  1907,  it  did  not  hold  its  own  inf1688  of  Frleda  Hempel,  the  n 

( he  repertory  after  the  succeeding  season.  pn&a&ex*  German  soprano,  ma  e 
But  Signor  Gatti’s  attempt  to  extend  the  P°ssil:>le.  The  change,  oweve  , p 
Puccini  list  w-ith  “Le  Villi”  failed,  and to  be  one  acceptable  to  the 

the  recurrence  to  “Manon  Lescaut”  was  cnee,  w'hlch,  like  a ota  opeia 
natural,  and  even  praiseworthy.  There  ences,  was  well  disposed  toward 
are  respects  in  which  its  music  is  a re-  work  Fucclni  s. 
freshing  relief  after  some  of  the  popular  "Manon  Lescaut  was  produce 
works  w'hlch  succeeded  it,  “Tosca,”  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
instance;  it  Is  a godsend  after  "La  Fan-  the  management  of  Heinrich  Co 
ciulla  del  West."  its  passion  has  a more  on  January  18,  1907.  It  had  been  f 
genuine  ring,  it  is  freere  from  manner-  by  a wandering  Italian  compan 
isms,  and  it  has  fewer  futile  strivings  for  Wallack’s  Theatre  in  1898,  but  i 
effect.  Moreover,  it  Is  the  only  one  of  real  operatic  public  it  was  a uo\ 
Puccini’s  operas  In  which  there  Is  a Mr-  Puccini  was  present  at  Mr. 


tastic  march  and  a peasants’  dance),  and  touch  of  gracefUi  comedy,  tl  Is  Impos-  ried’s  production  and  doubtless  the 


a prelude  in  G flat  and  serenade  by  a 
stranger  to  our  lists  named  Blanchet  (the 
former  a striking  harmonic  study  on  a 
ground  note),  and  though  these  things 
w“bn  the  liking  of  his  audience  they 
dimmed  somewhat  the  fine,  strong,  clear 
artistic  light  which  went  out  from  his 
performance  of  Schumann’s  symphonic 
studies,  Beethoven’s  C sharp  minor  so- 
nata and  the  pieces  by  Chopin  and  Liszt. 
Mr.  Ganz's  styl<j  has  undergone  a refining 
process  since  he  was  here  last;  he  Is  t 
player  whom  now  it  is  an  unalloyed  de 
light  to  hear1.  H.  E.  K. 
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w'as  the  first  Incentive  toward  the 
position  of  an  opera  on  an  Amei 
story.  “Manon  Lescaut”  w'as  givei 
times  in  the  season  of  1908-09.  the 
of  Mr.  Conried’s  direction.  The  ] 


sitjle  to  avoid  comparison  between  the  pression  made  upon  him  by  the 
Manon  operas  of  Massepet  and  Puccini,  atre,  the  performance  and  the 
and  it  is  only  the  exquisite  archaic  touch 
in  the  boudoir  music  and  the  love  scene 
w'hich  follows  which  enables  the  tlalian 
work  to  hold  its  footing  at  all  in  the 
presence  of  the  French  masterpiece. 

What  Mme.  Cavalier!  failed  to  do  for 
Signor  Puccini's  opera  it  seems  very 
likely  that  Senorita  Bori  may  succeed  in 

doing.  Not  because  of  her  acting,  nor __  , 

even  because  of  her  appearance  (for  is  performance  previous  to  last  ni 
neither  of  these  respects  did  she  bear  took  place  on  Saturday  evening,  M 
comparison  with  her  predecessor),  but  be-  14,  1908,  wi^h  the  same  cast  except 
cause  of  her  fine  vocal  skill,  displayed  at;  Mr.  Martin  sang  Des  Orieux.  Mr.  G 


cipal  singers  wrere  Lina  Cavalier  i-Jp-r, 


Manon,  Mr.  Caruso  as  Des  Grietix, 
Scotti  £s  Lescaut,  Mr.  Rossi  as  Get 
and  Mr.  Bars  as  Edmond.  The 


IK 

‘War 

Wtyai 

Blfvej 

Mr.  Ci 
tel  v 


kowsky.  Mouesorgsky,  Sibelius,  Rtmsky- 
Korsakoff,  Schindler  and  Hadley. 

Mme.  DimitrlefT s natural  voice  is  an 


Casazza  dropped  "Manon  Lescaut 
his  repertory  w'hen  he  assumed 
direction  of  the  Metropolitan.  He 
other  irons  in  his  Italian  fire, 
novelties  were  the  order  of  his  day 


crucial  moments.  In  the  first  act  she 
w-as  distinctly  disappointing.  Mixed  with 
the  rich  organ  tones  of  Signor  Caruso,  her 

voice  seemed  pallid  and  infantile.  It  could 

unusually  fine  one,  especially  in  the  lower  not  assert  ltseif  at  all,  and  the  little 

and  middle  tones,  but  her  method  of  using  vitality  given  it  by  the  purity  of  its  I the  course  of  seasons,  however,  ar 
it  was  often  unfortunate  in  its  results  timbre  was  crushed  out  of  It  by  the  rude  opera,  fallen  into  disuse,  becom 
whenever  her  upper  voice  was  called  p]aj.jng  the  orchestra,  over  which  the  novelty  to  many  operagoers,  and  dc 
into  play.  She  was  best  in  such  songs  asi  now  conductor.  Signor  Polacco,  exercised  ]ess  some  of  those  present  last  eve 
Massenet's  “Heure  VScue,”  where  dell- 1 jn  sufficient  restraint.  But  when  her  op-  had  never  enjoyed  the  dainty  sc 
cacy  of  treatment  rather  than  dramatic  portunity  came  in  the  second  art,  she  i and  seductive  music  of  this  Italian 
power  was  required,  and  where  her  faulty  surprised  the  audience,  critical  and  un-  ! si0n  of  the  French  story, 
tone  production  was  minimized.  Her  critical  alike,  by  the  real  fineness  of  her  in  recent  seasons  Massenet's  ”Mai 
French  diction,  too,  was  most  admirable,  vocal  art— by  an  exquisite  exhibition  of  a quite  different  'treatment  of  the 


In  Blenstock’s  “Die  Bergstimme”  her  legato  singing,  by  exquisite  diction,  im-  | prevost’s  story,  has  held  the  staf  ^ 

>•  the  Metropolitan.  For  some  reason 


lower  notes  were  splendidly  round  and  peccable  Intonation  and  moving  pathos. ! Metropolitan 
resonant,  but  her  upper  ones  were  too  There  it  was  found,  too.  that  the  quality  j restoration  of  the  Puccini  woYk  ii 

often  strident.  Yet  the  excellent  natural  of  the  voice,  and  its  .perfect  mission  gave  | vantageous  to  the  repertoire.  Or 

quality  of  the  voice  was  always  evident,  ii  ample  carrying  quality,  though  Signor  ! thege  reasons  is  that  we  are  pro 

and  the  applause  was  liberal  and  on  the  Polacco  succeeded  in  drowning  Is  sub-  an  opportunity  to  observe 

whole  deserved.  (J  •//-  ' r<  / sequently  in  the  dust  wuh  Caruso,  who  charms  of  some  other  prima  d 
Miss  Bethune  Grigor  was  a tasteful  ac  scorned  purposely  to  have  modified  his  than  Miss  Farrar  In  the  title  role 
companist.  ovvn  glorious  tones  for  her  sake.  The  another  L that  the  Italian  opei 

new  conductor  displayed  an  admirable  much  better  suited  than  the  Frencl 
desire  and  commensurate  ability  to  Imbue  to  the  vocai  style  of  Mr.  Caruso, 
the  score  with  life  and  elasticity,  but 


ftnee. 


i 


e libretto  of  Puccihl'sTwork  Is 
"pisodlc  and  disjointed  than  Massene' 
out  the  composer  has  reached  a high 
level  of  dramatic  excellence  In  his  mu- 
sic. He  has  rested  his  fundamental 
thematic  Ideas  on  the  elemental  feelings 
of  his  characters,  and  In  some  cases  ha* 
found  for  them  an  expression  melodious 
and  poignant. 

He  has  been  highly  successful  In 
resting  contrasts  of  mood,  as  in  fhat 
between  the  first  and  the  second  act. 
In  the  first  we  recognize  that  stVift  and 

(unerring  lightness  of  touch  which  also 
characterizes  the  first  act  of  "La 
Boheme."  This  lightness  pervades  part 
of  the  second  act,  but  the  duet  is  pas- 
sionate, virile  and  eloquent.  The  strong 
imelodlc  phrase  which,  is  heard  at  its 

(close  and  which  returns  in  subsequent 
scenes  will  dwell  in  the  memory  of  the 
hearer. 

Hn  the  third  act  the  composer  has  dis- 
played his  uncommon  theatrical  skill  in 
handling  the  various  elements.  Here 
he  makes  his  chorus  an  actor  in  the 
drama,  and  the  comments  of  the  filles 
de  joid  as  they  are  led  out  are  masterly, 
fele"  differs  from  Gounods  "Faust.” 
from.  Massenet’s  as  Boito's  "Mefisto- 


* T The  opera  was  most  liberally  mounted. 
T1 


The  scenery  and  costumes  were  worthy 
of  the  house,  the  small  parts  were  in 
fairly  good  hands  and  the  chorus  sang 
unusually  well.  On  the  whole,  It  was 
most  agreeable  opening  of  a season 
which  will  be  long  and,  as  every  one  cer- 
tainly hopes,  of  high  artistic  quality. 


All 


,hot  ;n  the  folk  songs  of  Russia  ' 
that  1 es  in  we  NiT1a,  p|mitrieff  at 


* audience,  which  was 
of  persons  of 

was  highly  e*  *»•*■* ,, 


the.  audience,™^  - Russian  birth  or 
compose^  <lf„erhfg”ty  enthusiastic.  There 


| extraction,  was 

were  few  ex 

bad  been 


■a  ref'il 


Tho  songs  were  divided  info  three  groups.  The 
first,  sung  in  tho  original  languages,  Banish  and 
Norwegian,  began  with  the  rarely-heard  “ Your 
servant,  fair  ladies,”  and  contained  “ Tho  Swan," 
which  is  among  the  most  popular  of  all.  The  second 
group,  sung  in  German,  contained  the  beautiful 
“ Ausfalirt,”  which  combines  delicate  tone  painting 
with  drama  in  the  most  perfect  balance,  and  which, 
as  Miss  Beck  sang  it,  seemed  to  be  the  most  fai^reach- 
ing  of  all  the  series.  The  last  group  was  given  in 
English,  which  one  regretted  a little  because  some  of 
the  translations  arc  far  from  being  ideal,  but  it  con- 
tained five  beautiful  songs  ranging  from  the  simple 
pathos  of  “ A mother’s  grief  ” to  “ Eros,”  which,  line 


fele"  differs  from  Gounod’s  ‘‘Flaust.’ 
This  might  be  construed  as  meaning 
limply  that  one  is  Italian  and  the.  other 
French.  But  possibly  some  opera  lovers 
■vill  believe  that  the  Italian  has  shown 
, larger  and  more  passionately  human 
lew  of  the  story  than  the  Frenchman, 
;ven  if  he  has  not  achieved  the  same 
eflnement.  At  any  rate  fhe  large  skill 
>f  Puccini  in  the  craft  of  the  theatre 
eems  in  this  work  to  overmatch  that 
>f  Massenet,  which  itself  was  by  no 
neans  inconsiderable. 

The  performance  of  the  opera  last 
ivening  was  one  which  will  be  remem- 
"I  bered  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casaz- 
za’s  administration.  It  had  many  strik- 


jime  Dimitrleff  sang  - . 

She  sings  a.  lemark  i whi.<Sl 


soprano  voice,  a nd  th^Hty 
that  followed  each  number . 


though  it  is,  shows  Grieg  trying  for  and  just  failing 
to  reach  the  expression  of  passion,  the  one  quality 
which  he  lacked  as  a song-writer.  Between  the  songs 
there  were  groups  of  piano  solos  well  played  by  Mnie. 
Johanne  Stockmarr,  who  is  as  sympathetic  to  Grieg’s 
piano  music  ns  Miss  Beck  is  to  liis  songs.  Her  play- 
ing of  the  suite  “ Aus  Ilolberg’s  Zeit,”  however,  was 
a little  disappointing  because  she  seemed  too  anxious 
to  make  the  music  tell,  whereas  more  restraint  in 
rvbalo  and  in  tone  would  have  shown  the  quaint  and 
crisp  forms  of  the  pieces  more  clearly.  In  a,  later 
group,  including  the  “ Berceuse,”  the  “ Norwegian 
Bridal  Procession,”  and  “ From  the  Carnival.”  her 
playing  was  unfailingly  successful  and  delightful. 


THE  ST.  PETERSBURG  QUARTET. 


LONDON  CHORAL  SOCIETY. 


CIBTY.WJL4 

Knayyam  ” wa: 


Three  quartets — Glazounow  in  A,  Debussy  m perjormed  by  this  society,  with  the  assistance  of 
G minor,  and  the  first  of  the  Rasoumoffsky  Quartets  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  last  night  at 

— were  placed  yesterday  afternoon  at  Bechstein  Queen’s  Hall.  In  a work  so  full  of  quick  and  ready 
Hall.  \ « 0 Cjy . 5^,0  • ' *4  t ^ resource,  with  more  ideas  tumbling  over  one  another 

If  the  individual  players  are  the  same  as  those  who  t|iau  wo-Lllci  fit  out  a whole  tetralogy,  and  with  corn- 


made  such  good  music  here  last  November  we  regret  pbRely  independent  motion  of  all  the  parts,  a choir 
to  have  to  note  that  yesterday’s  performance  showed  jias  ^cep  wits  about  it.  There  is  all  possible 


decided  falling  off.  Glazounow’s  Quartet,  especially  scope  for  musicianship  on  the  part  of  the  singers, 
the  beautiful  first  movement,  was  all  that  could  be  a j. tdicy  displayed  to  a high  degree.  There  was 


wished.  In  that,  and  indeed  throughout  the  concert,  pienty  to  marvel  at  in  the  certainty  with  which  ex- 
tlicre  was  a certainty  a.nd  definition  in  the  rhythm,  tremely  difficult  intervals  were  hit  and  awkward  cross- 


and  a unanimity  in  the  light  and  shade  which  made 
the  whole  clear  and  intelligible.  But  in  the  later 
movements  and  in  much  of  the  Debussy  a defective 
intonation  sadly  marred  the  effect  of  an  otherwise 
musical  performance.  It  occurred  chiefly  in  scale 
passages  where  major  and  minor  tones  were  trans- 
ng  merits,  anil  its  defects  were  so  few  posed  too  often  by  the  violoncello  and  occasionally 
ind  unimportant  that  they  may  he  by  the  first  violin.  Beethovens  Quartet  received 
mssed  without  comment.  Perhaps  some  no  better  treatment,  or  else  the  defect  was  more 
features  of  the  representation  which  in-  apparent  th“rc.  It  is,  moreover,  seldom  wise  to 
itantly  appealed  to  the  eye  will  be  most  depart  from  the  historical  order  in  a programme, 
wiftly  recalled  bv  those  who  were  pres-  except  for  some  special  reason ; not  only  does  it 
mt.  These  were  the  diminution  of  the  dLsturh  the  natural  sequence  of  thought  for  the 

listener,  but  the  performer,  too,  experiences  a dilli- 
culty  in  passing  from  the  turmoil  of  ideas  still  in  the 
making  to  the  passionlessness  of  achieved  beauty. 


hadows  of  Messrs.  Caruso  and  Scotti, 
>oth  of  which  covered  too  much  of  the 
nap  of  Europe  when  these  singers  went 
|iome  last  spring.  Whether  they  discov- 
red  Mme.  Nordica’s  new  fountain  of 
erpetual  slimness  or  not  has  not  been 
isclosed,  but  they  have  both  trained 
own  and  they  look  better  and  younger. 
Another  pictorial  feature  of  the  per- 
ormance  was  the  youthful  beauty  of 
udrezia  Bori,  the  new  prima  donna, 
rho  appeared  as  Manon.  This  young 
/oman  has  been  heard  at  La  Scala, 
lilan,  and  she  was  a temporary  merri- 
er if  the  Metropolitan  company  when 
visited  Paris.  She  is  a really  very 
retty  and  attractive  young  woman,  and 
er  smile  might  cover  a tolerable  num- 
er  of  vocal  deficiencies. 

Her  voice  is  a light  lyric  soprano  of 
tery  moderate  power,  but  it  is  quite 
irge  enough  for  such  a role  as  Manon. 
tiss  Bori  is  not  a consummate  vocal 
r.tist.  Sometimes  last  night  she  sang 
phrase  of  two  with  perfect  placing  of 
me.  This  was  naturally  the  case 
liefly  in  the  medium  register.  When 
le  placed  the  tones  properly  they  were 
deed  beautiful.  But  too  frequently 
le  used  the  white  color,  and  often  in 
le  upper  register  she  was  strident.  Her 
ie  scale  in  the  second  act  was  very 
>ugh  and  unequal. 

But  it  was  a first  appearance,  and  on 


io  Hive  not,  been  he1 


THE  FLONZALEY 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet,  who  Hive  bob  been  heard 
in  London  this  year,  gave  the  first  of  two  chambei 
concerts  last  night  in  the  Beehstein  Hall,  with  a pro- 
gramme made  up  of  Mozart’s  String  Quartet  in  D 
(K  499),  Ravel’s  Quartet  in  F,  and  a Sonata  for  two 
violins  and  violoncello  by  Giuseppe  Sanmartini. 

The  last  composer  came  over  from  Milan  towards 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  and  spent  13  years  in 
London,  holding  a post  at  Court  under  the  Prince  of 
Males,  and  playing  the  oboe  in  the  orchestra  at  the 
Opera.  He  wrote  a great  deal  of  chamber  music  of 
which  practically  none  is  heard  at  the  present  day 
If  it  is  all  on  the  same  level  as  the  trio  played  last  night 
it.  will  be  imperative  for  somebody  to  unearth  and 
play  some  more.  It  opened  with  a few  dignified 
introductory  bars  which  led  into  a lively  and  vigorous 
danee  tune,  recalling  the  English  style  in  its  rhythm 
and  its  melodies.  The  Andante,  too,  which  followed 
a short  lament,  sounded  as  though  it  had  been  written 
after  the  composer  had  been  listening  to  some  of  the 


rhythms  maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  not  much  opportunity  for  vocalization,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  was  difficult  to  judge  of  the  quality  of 
the  voices,  even  in  the  few  unaccompanied  passages  ; 
but  the  sopranos  appeared  to  sing  their  part  without 
forcing  and  with  pure  and  round  tone  ; the  contraltos 
were  a little  weak,  but  otherwise  the  voices  seemed 
to  be  well  balanced.  Such  very  dramatic  music 
must  be  rattier  demoralizing  to  sing,  since  the  un- 
accented notes  can  afford  to  be  slurred  over,  and 
not  necessarily  even  to  be  in  tune,  provided  the 
accented  ones  are  clear  and  tune  ; and  to  say  the 
(ruth  there  were  places  in  the  score  which 
seemed  rather  to  lower  the  true  function  of  the 
voice.  It  would  be  surprising  if  a choir  after 
a season  of  such  treatment  should  be  in  a position 
to  do  justice  to  any  music  such  as  a madrigal  which 
required  sustained  tone.  L r -£-•  X /*f  Y //V. 

Thc  soloists,  on  (he  other  hann — Miss  l’hyllis 
Lett,  Mr.  Alfred  Heather  (Poet)  and  Mr.  Frederic 


Austin  (Philosopher) — had  plenty  of  vocal  passages 
to  sing.  The  rich  tones  of  Miss  Lett ’s_  voice  com- 


bined well  with  the  smooth  style  of  Mr.  Heather, 
and  both  contrasted  with  the  keener  feeling  for  drama 
of  Mr.  Austin.  They  may  all  of  them  have  felt,  sonic 
little  doubt  towards  the  end  of  the  evening  of  their 
personal  identity;  the  Philosopher  sang  a good 
deal  of  poetry,  the  Poet  clfiefly  philosophy,  and 
the  Beloved  a good  deal  of  both. 


Id  . /STEINWAY  HALL  n 

MsR 


No 

as  a writer  of 


- +i  ■ i-„  d™wing-room  ” ballads,  her  effort 

“ ^ 6tj!1  GXU:aS1VC  having  been  found  te 


possess  just  those  qualities  of  conventional  tew  V 
ness  that  are  essential  to  the  popularity  of  son^  of 
this  unpretentious  order.  It  was  only  to  ki  ^ f 
that  the  comnoser’a  ,M  'y  fco  **  ejected 


I " ay  Hall  last  evening,  and  in  this  her 
re  not  disappointed,  although  it  is  only 
ution  that  Rossini  o = * ?nl 7 nShfc  to 


j mention  that  Rossini,  Saint-Sa, 


more  inspired  of  his  friend  Maurice  Greeneb^IthedTal  l°ther  r*  not  altege^h^unSown”  te° 

anthems  t win  d f.Hrk  _ . were  a owpiI  ^ ■>  00  iame 


anthems  ; while  the  last,  tike  the  first,  was  couched  W0T6  al,owed 
m the  rhythm  of  the  dance.  It  was  played  with  ’ 
wonderful  delicacy  by  the  Quartet  and  with  a tho- 
rough sympathy  for  18th  century  idiom,  which  was 
also  apparent  in  their  playing  of  the  Mozart.  The 
variety  of  thought  and  intensity  of  feeling  underlying 
the  formal  phraseology  was  brought  out  as  though 


m supposing  that  it  was  Miss  ForeteFs  ^n 
Ithe  composer  herself  accompanied-that 
once  really  relished  the  most?  Many  of  the*  aUP‘ 

heard  long  since  won  their  way  te  the ie*Xa“p,« 
ball  ad-lovers,  but  a few  novels  * h.frts  of 
“J8*1  and  °f  these  the  most  notew^thy  ^ 

I ve  a Horn  ft  m tVm 


ie  yvhole  successful.  Some  passages  1 /^“temporary 

assage  b 

__  This  capacity  for  holding  the  thread  ld'eclded  success.  So  too  did  hrTi  made  a 

She  will  doubtless  become,1  of  the  music  was  particularly  valuable  in  the  quartet  with  “ A Balm  of  T ife  V -i . , PaIgrave  Turner 


, ..  , j,  — , maintained  with  n-rntTviir  1,8  s Home  in  the  South,'"  a quite  nvntteYu- 

feeling  and  the  one  noticeable  passage  being  the  return  te  the  minult  K ,te  kind-  with  which  Miss  Carmen  Hi  7 ^ ‘ 

with  nhnnrlnnt  Lh«a  (nn  TMo  _ v . i t .,  unauep  till]  Wd/do 


Iss  Bori  sang-  with 

idience  rewarded  her  with  abundant  after  the  trio. 

Dplause.  She  will  doubtless  become  ( the  music  W(tT  ^ru  Kcutuny  vaiuaoie  in  t^e  quartet 
ipular  in  juvenile  roles,  if  she  looks  as'  Ilavp'.,  for  without  it  the  sections  of  the  move- 
•ettv  and  sings  well  as  often  as  she  did:  men  a disintegrate  too  readily.  The  playe-s’  fine 

st  evenin'*  f f eJ°  and  the  variety  of  their  tone  also 

helped  them  to  give  a very  vivid  and  yet  unforced 


Mr.  Caruso  as  Dcs  Grieux  was  in  ex-  performance  of  this  beautiful  work 

llent  vocal  condition.  His  singing  in  v '~y\  • i>K)’ (Of/  ^ 


- Balm  of  Life,”  of  which,  indeed,  the  stereT 
(taped  phrases  so  greatly  pleased  the  audience  that 

r enC0r  i^vitable.  But,  however  fam  l ar 

the  pattern  ot  Miss  Forster’s  - ««niiiar 


„,r  .i,  . - s songs,  there  is  no  deDy- 

° that  tUI  are  einiuently  “singable,”  and,  besides 


the  artists  already  mentioned,  Miss  PhvllG  tiT” 
Ian  MacRobert,  and  Mr.  ' % 


in. 


e first  act  was  perfect  in  its  fine  lyric  I . ’A  GRTFC  prmm.r 

sgance.  It  gave  genuine  pleasure  to  all  T HT  I hiM  ih  •/*•*  anolmt-TsTn  8,11,1  Mr‘  Carlton  Brough  w"on 

s admirers;  at  times  it  evoked  thor-  *"'v  °f  Grieg’s  songs  cotwnL'i  * ’ f r ‘ ' characteristic  examples  from  her  pm, 

ighly  deserved  enthusiasm.  In  the  V Ic,  and  as  a consequence  the  few  whii^  Stm®  ln  i rar‘ed  fhe  progTainnie  with  smu,' 

cond  act  he  yielded  to  the  temptations  t*  apfc  to  bc  heard  too  often.  The  rccif'Ci ' fr*Lfran£  'TT’’  °"*1  u»*h)  ivaitj  aL  u,, 

fered  by  the  music  to  indulge  in  ex-  ^ yesterday  afternoon  would  hlv  K at  •®°lian 
osive  declamation,  and  this  can  never  ! T because  of  the  fact  that  beinv  H een  welcome 

ve  delight  to  those  who  cherish  a real  “ Gr>eg  it  gave  a larger  view  of  hi  <?Vot<?d  entirely 
ve  for  the  unique  tenor  voice  of  our  ° tcQ  be  had  in  a s^  songs  than  can 


m a concert  room.  But  it  was  srih 
f the  pro- 

5 is  such  a good  actor  that  in  a sharply  ^cre  sung  by  Miss  Ellen^Beck  ^and15''1*'  T1*e  sonss 
awn  character  part  he  always  gives  ™me-  Grieg.  It  ' an 


Mr.  Scotti  as  Lescaut  was  excellent,  than  for  the  programm  't 

^ ? o cuioh  o o , .Aid  ootAr  that  in  aVioi-nlv  Wefft  SUIT  O'  Kxr  — nn  ~ ^ itSolf. 


i!  th°  ^^tetation  of  the  pro- 


TH^NEW  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

I The  m^t  oia*  i^w  scruff  M 


fcasure.  Mr.  de  Segurola’s  theatrical!  the  intimate  sympathy  which  eCCSSY7  to  speak  of 
ill  was  displayed  to  advantage  in  Eristic  of  the  whole  porfo- 1 # ma*n  cJ»arae- 

rronte.  Giorgio  Polacco,  a newly  en-  been  a lifelong  cxnonV  * C?’  f°r  ^Imc*  Grieg 

ged  conductor,  directed  the  perform  J waging  the  songs  herself  fovi^  1°-  -fu  hnsbanci,s  art, 
cp.  There  were  tims  whn  he  allowed  Miss  Ellen  Beck  has  ^ 


accompanied  by 


I 


ice.  There  were  tims  whn  he  allowec 
3 orchestra  to  play  too  loudly,  but  or 
e whole  he  gave  the  score  a reading 
rich  had  much  color  and  elasticity 
ie  orchestra  played  very  well  indeed. 


at  ^ts  height  in  his  songs. 


sr,'hd 

"A. f'T  h.«  - 


melodic  gift  to  'a  higher  Mm.!*"  T’ords  ^iscd  his 
rise  above  the  mann.X  .°nd  enab,«l  him  to 
check  upon  even  his  mos/”!  Wh|ch  so  oftcn  put  a 
<he  Piano.  The  dozen  lyrical  P'cces  for 

showed  a variety  of  coneen/T  °f  K<h'S  pro^ral‘inie 

as ,o  sr.  * 


j me  iu’se  or  a flow  derie#  <S  symphony  concerts 
las  given  by  this  orchestra  under  Mr.  Landon  Ronald 
psterday  afternoon  in  the  Queen’s  Ilall.  The  orches- 
al  part  of  the  programme  was  made  up  of  Sir 
award  Elgar’s  First  Symphony  in  A flat,  Richard 
Irauss  s Hon  Jvan,  and  an  arrangement  by  the  con- 
Hclor  of  a series  of  movements  from  Bizet’s  inci- 
.ntal  music  to  L’ Arlcsicnne.  With  two  suites  already 
existence  in  Bizet’s  own  arrangement,  one  might 
ve  supposed  that  people  could  do  without  a.  third, 
oecially  as  many  conductors  are  in  the  habit  of 
iking  a composite  suite  out  of  the  two  by  selecting 
ly  the  best  movements  of  each.  This  is  just  what 
Ronald  has  not  done,  for  the  little  minuet  in  E 
t Y/liich  plays  a large  part  early  in  his  suite  is  one  of 
e least  individual  things  Bizet  wrote, and  sounds  more 
vial  than  ever  with  the  new  and  heavy  orchestra- 
•n  with  which  everything  has  been  clothed.  The 
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G 'andolc  too  is  less  happy  than  one  hopes  from 
|:  e material  that  it  is  going  to  be.  However,  the  old 
[ ,oveni;al  theme  with  which  Bizet’s  first  suite  opens 
used,  and  both  this  and  the  broad  tune  of  the 
o in  C minor  wear  their  now  clothes  fairly 
ortably.  We  may  be  thankful  to  be  spared  the 
■pular  cantabile  tune  in  E flat  which  Bizet’s  audi- 
ces  liked  so  much  that  he  used  it  again  both  as  a 
moforte  piece  and  a song.  That,  with  heavier 
ihestration,  would  have  been  intolerable. 

It  was  pleasant  to  renew  acquaintance  with  Elgar’s 
st  symphony,  which  has  been  somewhat  neglected 
late  owing  to  the  numerous  performances  of  the 
ond.  We  are  never  likely  to  hear  the  one  in  A flat 
so  often,  fqj-,  with  whatever  good  will  one  is 
pared  to  listen  to  what  the  composer  writes,  the 
:at  length  to  which  the  first  and  last  movements 
spun  out,  and  the  large  tracks  of  barren  ground 
have  to  be  traversed  before  the  journey's 
is  reached,  militate  against  constant  repetition 
en  there  are  many  other  works  of  his  which  say 
the  same  kind  of  thing  more  concisely.  The 
hestra  played  the  symphony  admirably,  and  tho 
me  of  the  brass  was  much  more  refined  than  it  was 
l Don  Juan. 

Mme.  Julia  Culp  was  to  hare  sung  Clarchen’s 
■wo  beautiful  songs  from  Egmortt,  but  as  there  was 
ho  rehearsal  it  was  found  that  the  orchestral  parts 
[were  in  too  high  a key  for  her,  and  she  therefore  sub- 
jstituted  Schubert’s  “ Her  hist  dio  Huh  ” and  his 
[•‘  Stiindchen.”  Both  of  these  and  Brahms's 
r‘  Botschaft  ” she  sang  with  exquisitely  pure  tone 
anil  beautiful  phrasing,  but  in  Brahms’s  " I mmer 
Reiser  " she  displayed  the  same  tendency  to  drag  that 
we  noticed  at  her  recital  a few  nights  ago. 


r.iich 


i.uch 


..singer  was  lime.  Julia  Hostater,  who  san^twol 
groups  of  songs  with  keen  intelligence  and  with 
7.  a tone  which  was  clear  and  steady,  except  in  some  of 
the  longer  phrases,  where  the  breath  showed  signs  of 
giving  out  before  the  last  note  had  been  reached. 
She  was  at  her  best  in  Brahms’s  “ Wie  komm’  icM 
denn  zur  Thiir  herein,”  Schum, -urn’s  “ Sandmann  ” 
which  had  to  be  repeated,  and  Mozart’s  lovely  song 
■'  An  Chloe,”  which  always  sounds  as  though  "it  had 
been  written  for  Cherubino.  f ^ 1 ( ~?  -T 
The  Wessely  Quartet’s  programme  was  made  up  of 
Haydn's  quartet  in  G from  Op.  54,  Debussy’s  well- 
known  work,  and  one  by  Dr.  Charles  Wood  in  A minor, 
which  was  not  actually  played  for  the  first  time,  as 
the  programme  stated,  since  it  was  brought  out  at 
one  of  Mr.  Dunhill’s  concerts  earlier  in  the  year. 
We  spoke  of  it  in  these  columns  at  some  length  at  the 
time,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  more 
about  it  here  than  that  it  is  a singularly  pure  example 
of  diatonic  chamber  music  which  attracts  on  the 
whole  less  by  its  matter  than  by  the  way  it  i3  prel 
sented.  It  is  something  more  than  an  admirable] 
academic  exercise,  owing  to  the  fceUng  which  lies 
behind  much  of  the  writing,  more  particularly  in  the 
first  and  last  movements  ; at  the  same  timo  the 
Adagio  is  disappointing,  if  one  remembers  the  besll 
work  of  which  Dr.  Wood  is  capable,  and  even  techni) 
cally  it  foils  to  hold  the  interest  after  the  brilliant 
scherzo  which  precedes  it.  The  audience,  it  must  bd 
stated,  was  warm  in  applause,  which  the  composer 
appeared  on  tho  platform  to  acknowledge.  It  was 
very  sympathetically  played  by  the  quartet,  who  had 
just  shown  in  the  Haydn  how  crisp,  rhythmical 


QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 


phrasing  and  precision  could  be  combined  with 


Mr.  Henn  Ethn,  who  vA  afcvarded  the  first  prize 


vitality  and  vigour.  The  best  playing  of  the  evening 
was,  however,  reserved  for  Debussy’s  work,  in  which 
the  details  were  treated  with  wonderful  finesse  without 
iu  any  way  drawing  attention  to  themselves  and  so 
interfering  with  the  players’  conception  of  each  move- 
ment as  a whole.  -f-~  ^ Izyy^x 


prize 

at,  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1907,  is  a young 
pianist  of  considerable  attainments,  an  advanced 
technique,  and  a style  not  always  quite  disciplined 
as  yet.  But  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  him  to  make 
it  so.  At  his  first  London  recital  in  Bechstein  Hal! 
last  night  the  newcomer  gave  his  audience  a good 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  certainly  his  playing  had  some 
brilliant  moments.  We  liked  his  reading  of  Chopin’d 


|*r  B flat  minor  Sonata  better  iu  parts  than  a-3  a whole; 


a tendency  towards  excessive  contrasts  of  tone  rathei 
! marring  the  general  effect.  The  fortes  were  apt  td 
be  hard — though  not  noisy — while  too  often  the 
pianos  became  pianissimos.  And,  in  particular,  the 
trio  of  the  Funeral  March  section  was  very  much 
over-sentimentalised  and  unduly  dragged  out. 
However,  these  were  faults  of  style,  due  in  a 
measure  to  temperament,  and  the  pleasant  fact 
remains  that  the  pianist’s  best  was  very  good  indeed, 
and  clearly  showed  that  in  him  are  the  makings  of 
a fine  artist.  His  programme  was  well  varied,  aS 
well  as  exacting,  and  his  performance,  notably  of 
Saint-Saens’s  “ Etude  en  forme  do  Valse,”  was 
extraordinarily  clever,  rhythmically  and  otherwise. 
But  why  did  he  play  Strauss’s  “ Dance  of  the  Seven 
Veils  ” from  “Salome”?  On  the  piano  the  excerpt 
sounds  utterly  futile,  even  when  played  as  well  as 


it  was  last  night. 

^hCVliR 

The  Boyal  Choral  Society 
Jfeason  with  a performance  last 
Audiences  in  the  Albert  Hall  like  to  be  quite  sure  ofl 
""Vliat  they  arc  going  to  get  and  do  not  share  the  taste 


ROYAL  CHORAL  SOCIETY.  .Ct.'V' 
Boyal  Choral  Society  opened  itd  Autumn 


1 4 / 

itd  kilt 

night  of  Elijah J 


* THE  FLO^gALEY  QLA.RTET. 

The  sr^oT.tr  cortrert  of  this  quartet,  held  at  Bcch- 
stein  Hall  last  night,  gave  us  a quartet  by  Haydn  in  G 
(Op.  76,  No.  1)  and  Tchaikovsky’s  Op.  11,  in  D, 
with  between  them  a sonata  for  two  violins  and 
violoncello  by  W.  Friedmann  Bach.  The  perform- 
ance was  intensely  enjoyable  as  an  example  of 
perfect  ensemble.  It  was  wonderful  to  hear  the 
violoncello  taking  up  a descending  arpeggio  where 
the  first  violin  left  it  and  carrying  it  on  with  a pre- 
cisely similar  quality  of  tone,  and  the  chords  in  such  a 
passage  as  the  beginning  of  Haydn’s  slow  movement 
were  so  evenly  balanced  that  they  could  only  be 
compared  to  a perfectly  voiced  organ  diapason. 
Indeed  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  makes  one  feel  tho 
string  quartet  to  be  a single  instrument  as  scarcely  i 
any  other  party  of  players  does.  We  could  wish  for 
no  more  delightful  thing  than  this  way  of  playing 
Haydn  ; in  Tchaikovsky  it  was  not  quite  so  satisfying, 
because  Tchaikovsky  is  apt  to  become  a little  tame 
when  too  high  a polish  is  put  upon  his  music.  The 
sonata  by  W.  F.  Bach  is  well  worth  reviving,  for  it 
is  more  than  merely  a good  example  of  the  broad 
style  of  writing  which  the  composer  inherited  from 
his  father.  One  characteristic,  for  which  no  doubt! 
the  elder  Bach  was  partly  responsible,  is  W.  F. 
Bach's  skill  in  writing  an  interesting  and  living  bassi 
part.  The  two  most  distinctive  movements  are  the 
beautifully  expressive  Larghetto  and  the  vivid  last 


movement  inGigue  rhythm  which  the  players  made 
splendidly  articulate  in  every  detail. 


IlU  some  others  that  might  be  mentioned  for  new 
Beading's  of  old  music.  The  Boyal  Choral  Society 


MISS  RITA  NEVE'S  RECITAL 

TuP-  yt  aj. 4 

i — , -Aa  e f.'.  n ri.f  xt«~yL  oiwAAB.  J I if  S 


tlmder  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  was  quite  right,  therefore. 
Mo  give  a thoroughly  straightforward  account  of  the| 
Hbratorio.  The  chorus,  though  they  produced  rather) 
$00  muffled  a tone  in  quiet  choruses  like  “ Blessed 
Eire  the  men  ” and  were  inclined  to  drag  the  time, 
tang  out  well  and  produced  a full  volume  in  the 
Enore  dramatic  moments.  Mis3  Ruth  \ incent  sang 
ftLe  soprano  solos  with  strikingly  pure  quality  of  voice 
land  with  sincerity  of  feeling,  and  Mmc.  Ada  Crossley, 
Ijjr.  Ben  Davies,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Brown  did  full 
■justice  to  music  which  must  be  as  familiar  to  them  as  tc 
Hu,,  audience.  The  smaller  parts  in  the  concerted 
c i-  'were  taken  adequately  by  Miss  Elsie  Short 
I^J^lorence  Taylor,  Mr.  David  Ellis,  and  Mr 


TWO  CHAMBER  CONCERTS. 


Two  sets  of  string  quartet  players  were  heard  or 
B Wednesday  in  the  Bechstein  Hall.  In  the  afternoor 

fithe  London  Quartet  played  for  the  Classical  Concerl 
Society  ; in  the  evening  the  Wessely  Quartet  gave  the 
Ifirst  of  a new  winter  series  of  four  cone prts.^f,  j 
[ The  even  balance,  delicate  tone,  ana  minute  attend 
■Ition  to  detail  which  characterize  the  London  Quartet’s 
Iplaying  produced  strikingly  beautiful  results  in  the 
11“  Andante  scherzoso,  quasi  Allegretto  ” movement  of 
|<  Beethoven’s  early  work  in  C minor  ; and  elsewhere  too 
[during  the  course  of  the  quartet  these  qualities  were 
; course  useful.  At  the  same  time  there  were  places 
| (in  the  minuet,  for  instance,  and  the  two  outside 
movements)  where  one  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  a 
[little  of  the  players’  smoothness  for  more  breadth  and 
fulness.  This  absence  of  breadth  was  noticeable 
in  Schumann’s  pianoforte  quintet  at  the  end 
of  the  programme,  and  all  the  more  so  as  Miss  Adela 
Verne,  who  was  responsible  for  the  piano  part,  is 
sentially  a robust  player.  She  was  far  better  in 
Etliis  concerted  music  than  in  Chopin’s  Barcarolle  and 
['well-known  study  in  A minor,  which  she  gave  as  her 
I solos  ; here  her  touch  was  heavy  and  the  music  was 
■played  with  a stolidity  which  had  net  even  the  merit 
lof  making  weighty  and  dignified  climaxes.  The 


w » » j r 

For  her  years,  which  are  not  yot  sixteen,  Miss 
Rita  Neve  is  certainly  a gifted  pianist.  At  her 
reoital  yesterday  afternoon , at  Seaford  House,  tins 
young  English  artist  played  through  a programme' 
of  oreal  variety,  passing  from  Beoiboven  to  Liszt, 
via”  Algernon  Ashton,  Ravel,  Debussy,  Coleridge- 
T'aylor,  Schumann,  and  Chopin-— a toriucus  journey 
enough.  It  did  not  trouble  the  young  Indy,  however, 
who*appeared  as  much  at  case  in  the  “ Waldstesn  ” 
Sonata  as  in  “ Le  Gibet  ” of  Maurice  Ravel.  A good  i 
deal  has,  of  oourse,  yet  to  be  learned,  one  of  the  first 
things  being  the  use  of  the  loud  pedal,  which  on  more  j 
than  one  occasion  yesterday  was  distinctly  unruly— 
notably  in  the  “ Auischwung  ” of  Schumann  and  in  | 
the  Ooleridge-Taylor  pieces.  Variety  of  tome-colour 
is  another  thing,  if  Miss  Neve  is  u>  make  her  play- 
ing interesting  to  listen  to;  lack  of  colour  was  the  ' 
principal  drawback  to  her  rendering  of  “ Reflets 
dans  l’rau,”  and  the  superb  Nocturne  in  D flat.  A 
few  years  more  of  hard  work  will  set  these  things  j 
right,  for  the  young  artist  is  well  endowed  with  . 
temperament.  Miss  Ivy  Lush  and  Mr.  Aoton  Bond  | 
assisted  the  recital  giver,  the  former  by  singing 
a number  of  beautiful  songs,  and  the  latter  by  recit- 
ing several  dainty  poems. 


n.  BECHSTEIN  HALL..  r . 
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~ ’ ” T” ' ’ hed  Cesar  Franck’s 


Had  Miss  Ethel  Barns  approached 
Sonata  at  the  Bechstein  Hall  on  Saturday  after- 
noon with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment  with 
which  she  attacked  those  little  pieces  of  her  own,  the 
performance  with  which  she  and  Mr.  Percy  Waller 
opened  the  first  of  the  new  series  of  Bams-Phillips 
chamber  concerts  would  have  been  vastly  more  in- 
teresting than  was  actually  the  case.  As  it  was 
their  fluent  but  somewhat  colourless  interpretation 
conveyed  the  impression  that  they  did  not  quite 
appreciate  the  grandeur  and  splendour  of  what  is 
surely  one  of  the  noblest  works  ever  written  for  the 
two  instruments.  Cesar  Franck’s  Sonata  rarely 
leaves  one  unmoved,  but  Miss  Barns  and  Mr.  Waller, 


I he  Queen’s  Ha  l Orchestra  gave  its  second 
symphony  concert  of  the  season  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  the  Queen’s  Hall.  Sir  Ilenrv 
\\ood  rather  disappointed  us  in  his  reading  of 
Brahms’s  symphony  in  F,  for,  although  some 
beautiful  play.ngwas  heard  from  theorchestra, 
it  was  not  always  that  the  right  spirit  of  the 
music  was  revealed.  For  instance,  the  main 
theme  of  the  first  movement  is  marked  to  be 
played  “ passionate,  ” but  the  effect  realised 
was  more  “ gioooso,”  partly  due  to  the  rate 
of  speed  adopted  and  partly"  to  a lack  of 
breadth  in  the  phrasing.  It  scents  worth  while 
to  comment  in  this  way  because  Brahms  can 
be  very  easily  misunderstood,  and,  therefore, 
not  properly  appreciated.  The  finale,  again, 
was  not  taken  in  a sufficiently  weighty  style. 
For  the  performances  ol  the  andante  and 
allegretto  high  praise  is  due  save  for  the  fact 
that  one  prefers  the  former  to  be  played  a 
shade  more  quickly.  '1  he  magnificent  poly- 
phony of  Bach’s  Brandenburg  concerto  for 
strings  (in  G)  was  very  finelv  expressed  by 
the  orchestra  and  the  advantage  qf  the  addi- 
tional personnel  well  realised  therein.  The 
shortage  hitherto  in  double-basses  had  un- 
doubtedly affected  the  general  quality  of  the 
string  tone. 

Ihe  resit  of  the  programme  consisted  of 
Ravel’s  picturesque  “ Ma  Mere  l’Ove,”  a 
“Das  Reingold”  c-xcerpt,  and  Tchaikovsky’s 
violin  concerto.  This  last  was  plaved  by  Miss 
Marie  Hall,  who  made  thus  a welcome  reap- 
pearance. Her  style  mav  not  be  marked  ba- 
the greatest  posibie  virility  or  power,  but  in 
respect  of  clarity  and  purity  of  tone  it  is  irre- 
proachable. The  performance,  indeed,  was 
singularly  beautiful  and  attractive  in  its  ele- 
gance and  in  its  execution,  remarkable  this 
for  its  quiet  and  unassuming  mastery. 
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Miss  Marguerite  Melville,  who  gave 
cital  at  the  Bechstein  Hall  last  night  is  tin-  8 p.  o a 
doubtedly  a clever  pianist.  She  created  = ~ 
quite  a favourable  impression  a year  ago, 
and  in  some  respects  this  was  confirmed  on 
the  present  occasion.  One  liked  her  tone 
and  general  sincerity  of  style.  But  the  per- 
formance she  gave  of  Brahms’s  F m'nor 
sonata  was  curiously  lacking  in  an  important 
respect,  the  rhythms  were  not  held  with 
sufficient  steadiness,  the  phrasing  was  too 
interjectory,  and,  if  the  work  was  not  verv 
familiar,  the  hearer  could  hardly  have 
guessed'  the  grace  and  strength  of  its 
melodic  lines.  The  quality  of  rubato  is  a 
valuable  one  in  the  obtaining  of  flexibility 
in  the  expression,  but  it  must  not  be  car- 
ried too  far.  Later,  Miss  Melville  plaved 
Schumann's  “ Kreisleriana  ” with  much 
skill,  although  here  again  there  was  some 
measure  of  the  same  defect  noticeable. 
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MISS  QLYN’S  COMPOSITIONS. 

Jfo'V  a /* 

The  recital  of  Miss  Margaret  T-I.  Glyn’s 
compositions  at  the  sEolian  Hall  last  night 
struck  a somewhat  inconclusive  note.  It 
suggested  a curiously  inadequate  sense  of 
cflt-fi.  S >rigs  arid  organ  works  only  were 
pre'nted  ; Miss  Glvn,  judging  bv  her  optts- 
nunibers,  'has  written  a good  deal,  and  one 
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\\  adored  whether  she  laid  been 


wise'  to 

work  in  these  two  mediums  so  much.  Song- 
wrhing,  of  the  ’ art-song  ” tvpe  4hat  is,  is 
an  exceedingly  difficult  form  to  master, 
while  organ  music  is  by  no-  means  the 
easiest.  A fugue  for  the  latter  showed  that 
Miss  Glyn  understands  something  of  what 
the  true  organ  style  is  capable,  and  her 
songs  were  marked  by  their  seriousness  of 
outlook.  The  verses  were  also  from  her 
own  pen,  her  literary  gifts  being,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  quite  as  great  as  her  musical, 
while  the  technique  is  better.  Musieallv  she 
has  to  learn  to  be  more  definite,  to  express 
herself  with  a greater  concession  to  the  more 
formal  ranges  of  melody,  harmony,  and  I 
rliiytllhm.  One  feels  sure  that  her  natural 
powers  lie  towards  orthodoxy,  and  that  her 
apparent  Straining  after  effects  is  only  .-it  !, 
bottom  due  to  a want  of  knowledge  of  the  J 
'rjir'te  variations  that  are  possible  with  | 
he  s.mp’est  means.  Mi  s Glyn’s  point  of  jl 
view  is  attractive  in  its  idealism,  and  it 
?■  flirts  the  greater  pkv  that  her  technique  j, 
does  not  as  yet  permi,  of  her  artistic  striv-  j 
ings  to  make  themselves  felt.  The  songs  i 
were  sung  by  Miss  Florence  Greenwood  and  j 
Mr.  \\  :lliam  \\  nite,  and  the  organ  music  j 
played  by  Mr.  E.  1)  uglas-Smith. 
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excellent  artists  though  they  have  often  proved  them- 
selves to  be,  scarcely  did  justice  to  its  glories,  and, 
for  once  in  a way,  :t  seemed  flat  and  tame.  At  the 
same  concert  Mr.  Phillips  repeated  the  interesting 
experiment  which  he  made  some  time  ago  of  singing  tg  z:  Is 
• Schumann's  “ Dichter  lie'oc  ” in  English.  With  such; 
success  has  Mr.  R.  H.  Elkin  accomplished  the  very 
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R.  AND  MRS.  DUNCAN  AT  THE 
DORE  GALLERY. 


1‘jl'L 


At  the  Dore  ( ixillery  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan 
ide  a bid  for  the  publicity  necessary  to 
ike  i heir  proposed  Hellenic  University  a 
free  s.  Dressed  in  costumes  woven  by 
■nisi  Ives,  and . seated  . .on  a quaint  black- 
id-white  striped  settee,'  against  a mauve 
Jckdoth,  they  presented  a domestic  and 
liable  picture  which  may,  or  may  not, 
ve  been  'reminiscent,  of  Hellas..  If  the 
intip[>e  tradition  be  true,  it  certainly  was 
It.  However,  perhaps  a Xantippe  does  not 
jilcc  .a  Ilellas  any  more  than  a Socrates 
an  .Eschylus. 

jVIr.  Duncan  aims  at  founding  a model 
jeek  city  -within  the  confines  of  London, 
.1  also  at-  producing  a Greek  opera  at 
vent  Garden ; but,  while  these  projects 
■ still  nebulous,  he  is  busily  engaged  at 
Gaining  what  strikes  him  as  being  best 
rib  preserving  in  the  culture  of  ancient 
eece.  His  gymnastic  system  claims  to 
a reconstruction  of  the  athletics  of  the 
’iertt  Greeks,  and  to  involve  great  econo- 
js  in  the  expenditure  of  energy.  Mr. 
ncan  observed,  as  he  illustrated  it,  that 
had  danced  before  the  ancient  vases  in 
ny  museums  while  perfecting  it — a pro- 
ding  which  must  have  brightened  the  dull 
•s  of  the  custodians, 
dusic  of  a traditional  and  sacred  nature 
s illustrated  by  "Mrs.  Duncan,  and  this  part 
the  exposition  of  Hellenic  culture  was 
y pleasing,  as  the  lady  was  both  charm- 
• to  look  at  and  to  listen  to.  But  Mr. 
ncan’s  sweeping  statement  of  the  re- 
lblance  between  Chinese  and  Celtic  music, 

1 his  announcement  that  Irishmen  would 
ognise  some  of  their  own  tunes  among 
!:-|-se  of  the  Chinese  need  not  be  accepted  by 
"‘  catechumens  of  the  new  culture) 

examples  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan’s  in- 
,try  in  crafts  and  in  the  making  of  musical 
truments  were  on  view  in  an  outer  hall. 

Duncan  has  a pretty  gift  for  weaving, 

1 showed  some  samples  of  seamless  gar- 
nts  and  quaint  curtains  which  were  novel- 
i in  their  way.  Metal  and  woodwork  and 
rnples  of  printing  were  also  on  view,  and 
cialisation — which,  like  idleness,  is  said  to 
:1  to  mischief— evidently  has  no  place  in 
new  university. 
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GODFREY’S  DEBUT' 

\ \y 


'Dhe  debut  of  a new  violin, ist,  Miss  Annie 
>cffrcy,  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  where 
e gave  an  orchestral  concert,  was  attended 
th  a good  deal  of  success.  True  she  is 
it  vet  a finished  artist,  but  her  method 
-tady  shows  much  real  musical  talent,  and 
mainly  a natural  aptitude  for  violin-play- 
g.  Her  technique  is  advanced,  though' it 
is  not  yet  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  com- 
ets command;  it  was  noticeable  that  not 
vly  were  there  some  lapses  from  correct  in- 
nation, but  fatigue  set  in  before  the  end 
Tchaikovsky’s  concerto  had  been  reached, 
iss  Godfrey  must  guard  against  a tendency 
■ forcing,  to  “ pressing,”  as  they  say  in 
>1,| ng  circles ;.  power  and  firmness  of  con- 
01'  will  come  with  experience,  as  also  the 
t of  phrasing  broadly.  In  matters  of  ex- 
•ession,  we  liked  Miss  Godfrey's  style,  both 
me  Tchaikovsky  and  in  Tartini’s  “Trillo” 
>hata.  Her  tone  is  sympathetic  and  quite 
ide  in  dynamic  range.  The  New  Svni- 
lonv  Orchestra  was  in  attendance,  con- 
jeted  by  Mr.  London  Ronald,  and  vocal 
lief  was  afforded  by  Miss  Maria  Talesi, 
ho  sang,,  amongst  other  things,  11  Una 
tee  poco  m,”  an  aria  which  hardly  suited 
te  natural  characteristics  of  her  voice. 
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hamber  fcic  in  the  New  Hall 
— Zimbalist  and  an  Amer- 
ican Concerto. 


In  the  minds  of  the  elect  among  New 
ork  music  lovers  the  new  concert  room 
East  43d  street  did  not  receive  its  real 
•nsecration  until  last  night,  when  the 
neisel  Quartet  gave  the  first  concert  of 
3 twenty-first  New  York  season.  It  i^as 
.ie  need  of  a room  adapted  for  chamber 
usic  which  in  the  first  instance  called 
r a successor  to  Mendelssohn  Hall, 
irnegie  Hall  was  too  large,  not  only  for 
e company  of  chamber  music  lovers, 
hich  the  world  over  is  small  compared 
ith  the  frequenters  of  the  opera  and 
e patrons  of  orchestral  concerts,  but 


also  for  the  proper'll  caring  of  the  highest 
form  of  musical  art,  which  demands  a 
peculiar  intimacy  between  composer,  per- 
former and  listener.  Other  rooms  in  the 
city  well  fitted  otherwise  were  too  small 
to  accommodate  the  inner  brotherhood 
which  Mr.  Kneisel  lias  gathered  about 
him.  So  a hall  like  the  new  Aeolian  was 
a crying  necessity.  The  only  question 
which  remained  was  whether  or  not  Its 
acoustical  properties  were  of  the  right 
sort.  The  happy  frame  of  mind,  in 
'which  last  night's  audience  left  the  room 
indicated  that  that  question,  too,  had 
been  settled  in  its  ffirmation.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  deplorable  separation 
from  Mendelssohn  Hall  th^  listeners 
found  themselved  seated  to  their  satis- 
faction' and  by  the  time  the  first  quar- 
tet had  been  played  and  the  heavens  ac- 
centuated themselves  to  their  new  sur- 
roundings, the  happy  expression  of  their 
faces  seemed  to  indicate  that  all  was 
over  with  chamber  music,  so  far  as  its 
new  home  was  concerned.  Also  that  all 
was  well,  and  more  than  well,  with  the 
admired  coteries  of  artists  which  had  also 
undergone  a change.  Mr.  Hans  Litz,  the 
new  member  of  the  quartet  (second  vio- 
lin) fitted  into  the  company  to  perfection, 
the  voice  of  his  Instrument  sounded 
native  to  it  and  its  player  imbued 
with  its  delightful  spirit.  The  pro- 
gramme was  made  up  of  pieces  be- 
loved of  the  elect,  music  which  is  ad- 
mired the  more  it  is  heard.  The  list 
consisted  of  a Haydn  Quartet  in  D,  the 
second  quartet  of  Beethoven's  Rasonmow- 
ski  set,  and  Schumann’s  piano-forte  quin- 
tet, in  which  Miss  Frieda  Siemens  aided 
Mr.  Kneisel  and  his  fellows,  playing  the 
pianoforte  part  with  lovely  appreciation 
of  its  beauty  and  in  complete  sympathy 
with  her  associates.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  purest  enjoyment. 

In  the  afternoon  the  same  rom  echoed 
to  the  music  of  a pianoforte  concerto 
composed  and  played  by  Mr.  William 
Becker,  who  hails  from  Cleveland,  but 
has  spent  much  time  of  late  in  Germaily. 
The  composition  does  not  show  a master 
hand  in  either  its  solo  part  or  its  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  but  it  is  at  least 
healthy  music  and  has  elements  of  sterling 
merit.  It  won  a sincere  tribute  of  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Walter  Damrosoh  and  the 
orchestra  of  the  Symphony  Society  took 
part  in  the  concert,  and  Mr.  Becker  also 
played  some  solo  pieces. 

Eprem  Zimbalist,  whose  energies  upon 
the  American  musical  horizon  was  one  of 
the  truly  gratifying  events  of  last  year, 
gave  his  first  violin  recital  of  this  season 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  All 
who  have  heard  Mr.  Zimbalist  have  rec- 
ognized him  as  an  artist  of  mature  pow- 


rliYthm  and  t lie  abundant  figuration  with 
wllic  as  as  embroidered  it -for  neither 
ventures  far  away  from  conventionality. 
Mr.  Becker's  writing  for  this  piano  is 
properly  in  according  with  the  nature  of 
the  instrument,  and  has  the  brilliancy 
of  effect  that  is  expected  of  a concerto, 
even  if  much  of  his  passage  work  is  of 
well  recognized  and  accepted  types.  In 
his  orchestral  accompaniment  there  is 
meritorious  writing,  and  an  understand-^ 
ing  of  the  effects  he  was  aiming  at;  nor* 
is  there  lacking  skill  in  obtaining  them. 
But  is  is  not.  after  all,  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  this  concerto  has  not  been 
eagerly,  taken  up  into  the  programme  of 
symphony  societies.  The  composer  played 
ii  with  spirit  and,  naturally,  with  con- 
Iviction;  and  with  a.  sufficient  meeting 
of  iLs  demands  upon  the  technical  and  in- 
tellectual resources  of  its  interpreter. 
[He  afterward  played  pieces  by  Chopin 
find  Rubinstein,  and  the  orchestra 
contributed  Goldmark's  gay  orchestral 
scherzo  and  arrangements  for  string 
orchestra  of  piano  pieces  by  Fibich. 
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sionately  thrilled  by  the  woes  of  RrunnftH'h 
in  “(rolterdarnmerung"  and  would  possihli 
have  rejoiced  in  that  SirpfiU'’  was  shiil 
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Fine  Performance  of  Wag- 
tier’s  Tragedy.H^fj  ^ 

The  social  flutter  of  the  first  night  of 
the  opera  season  over  and  already  all 
but  forgotten,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  purely  artistic 
side  of  last  night’s  performance,  which 
was  devoted  to  German  opera  and  Wag- 
ner's "Tannhauser.”  It  was  a perform- 
ance which  could  both  endure  and  reward 
attention  of  the  closest  kind,  directed, 
moreover,  to  (he  things  which  give  dig- 
nity, beauty  and  value  to  the  lyric  drama 
as  an  art-form.  Size  and  appearance  of 
the  audience  were  a negligible  quantity, 
but  not  so  its  indications  of  enthusiastic 
approval,  for  they  were  signs  of  genuine 
culture.  Best  of  all,  it  was  a perform- 
ance in  which  nearly  all  the  things  which 
smacked  of  the  perfunctoriness  and  con- 
ventionality which  are  unavoidable  in  the 
routine  of  theatrical  life  were  confined  to 
comparatively  inconsequential  elements. 
The  scenery  was  familiar,  and  so  were 
jthe  singers;  but  the  things  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  eye,  though  they  would 
ordinarily  be  set  down  and  brilliant  and 
[even  alluring,  never  touched  the  imagi- 
(nation  or  warmed  the  emotions,  while  the 
music  did  both  in  an  unusual  degree. 

In  the  singing,  in  all  of  it,  there  was 
ot  only  sensuous  beauty,  but  deep  and 
ervent  poetry,  such  an  exposition  of  high 
irt  as  one  would  seek  long  and  vainly  in 
:he  best  lyric  theatres  of  Germany,  in 
vhich  Wagnerism  is  exalted  by  its  dev- 
>tees  into  a moral  and  religious  cult.  It 
vould  have  been  easily  possible  to  smile 
it  the  futile  antics  of  the  ballet,  which  its 
creator  wished  to  see  raised  to  a moving 
=md  beautifu^  spectacle,  filled  with  poetic 
purpose,  and  to  look  with  amused  con- 


;ind  Wnlan  and  his  pestiferous  brood  wrr 
thoroughly  roasted.  But  Mine  Fremsta; 
ripeded  a little  more  time  to  recover  fror 
an  ante-season  indisposition, and  so  "Getter 
dam  me  r1  mg”  was  put  over  to  Saturda  v a fte 
noon  and  the  matinee  opera.  'Tannhauser. 
was  carried  forward  to  last  evening,  Thl 
gave  Mine.  Freinstnd  a less  onerous  role 
that  of  Venus. 

The  ancient  goddess,  shut,  up  in  t j 
Morsel  berg,  waiting  for  the  days  of  no! 
power  to  come  again,  lias  a hard  first  scerw 
and  then  a long  rest  before  a brief  tint 
appearance  in  the  last  ;fH  So  this  iswh 
"Tannhauser",  was  sung  last  night,  ann 
perhaps,  to  the  leal  satisfaction  of  lie 
subscribers,  who  may  not  yet  he  ready  t 
be  so  serious  as  tire  final  drama  of  tire  grea 
tetralogy. 

•—Last  night's  performance  of  Wagner' 
third  opera  was  one  of  great,  excellence 
It  had  some  defects,  but  the  homogeneity 
of  the  presentation,  its  sincerity  of  spi r 
and  fervency  of  utterance  seemed  to  i m 
press  the  audience  deeply  it.  is  seldoif 
that  a more  quiet  and  attentive  assemblag 
than  that  of  last  night  is  found  in  the  Met 
ropolitan.  It  was  apparently  an  uudieno 
which  had  enjoyed  German  works  in  th| 
past,  for  it  accorded  to  Alfred  Hertz,  th 
conductor,  a prolonged  welcome,  whip 
must  have  given  him  great  joy. 

An  earnest  endeavor  had  been  mad 
to  improve  the  presentation  of  the  work 
This  was  most  readily  noticed  in  the  sing 
ing  of  the  chorus  of  women  belli nd  th1 
scenes  in  the  first  act.  The  new  and  artist i 
shading  reflected  credit  on  one  of  tiie  ur 
sepn  members  of  the  organization,  Giuln 
Setti,  the  chorus  master. 

There  were  no  new  members  of  Hie  cast; 
Mme.  Destinn's  Elisabeth  was  probabl  , 
less  familiar  to  the  audience  than  the  othef, 
impersonations,  but  even  that  was  not  new 
This  impersonation  was  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  an  artist  like  Mrm 
Destinn  equipped  with  the  necessary  train 
ing  in  a German  opera  house.  Mine.  Frerc  , 
stad's  Venus  had  to  rely  last  night  more 
on  its  plastic  beauty  and  dramatic  inteli1 
gence  than  on  its  plenitude  of  tone,  for  t.li 
effects  of  her  indisposition  had  not  qui 
worn  off. 

Leo  Slezak.  the  Himalayan  tenor, 
appeared  as  Tannhauser.  Mr.  Slezkk 
Himalayan  only  in  bulk  and  altitude.'  H 
is  Czech  by  birth,  Viennese  by  experier 
land  partly  French  by  training,  in  "Tan 
haiiser,”  however,  he  sings  very  much  li 
German.  His  impersonation  of  Hi 
wandering  knight  has  already  been  reco 
nized  here  as  his  best.  It  was  not  vooa 
at  its  best  last  night,  but  it  was  none  t hj 
less  worthy  of  much  admiration. 


j 


! 


ers,  though  one  young  in  years,  and  an  tempt  on  the  tawdry  reflections  of  sig-  hj  ^ ,S  At/\I  l (A  I 1 7, 

artist,  whnsft  nlnviner  is  infnrmori  with  a nlfipcinf  cvirthniicm  in  foni/lt'v  Txlnfiiwo 


artist  whose  playing  is  informed  with  a 
sincerity  of  purpose  not  always  to  be 
found  with  the  virtuosi  of  the  violin.  This 
impression  was  deepened  yesterday,  espe- 
cially in  his  playing  of  the  Brahm’s 
Sonata  in  D minor,  which  he  gave  with 


nificant  symbolism  in  ,the  tawdry  picture 
[of  Europa's  divine  bull  apparently  follow- 
png  a wisp  of  electrically  lighted  hay  sus- 
jpended  in  front  of  his  nose,  but  no  one 
could  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  principal 
(people  jn  the  play  without  feeling  that 


a breadth  and  a nobility  of  treatment  they  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Wag- 


that  aroused  a sincere  admiration  and 
deserved  it  all.  Mr.  Zimbaiist’s  tone  was 
as  large,  warm  and  even  as  ever,  a virtue 
that  had  marked  proof  in  Vivaldi’s  Con- 
j certo  In  C minor,  in  which  Frank  S. 
Sealy  helped  at  the  organ,  and  Eugene 
Su’tsky  at  the  pianoforte.  The  shorter 
| numbers,  such  as  Mr.  Zimbaiist’s  own 
“Orlentale”  and  Russian  dance,  gave  play 
to  his  technical  facility,  his  splendid  dash 
and  marvellous  lightness. 


ner’s  tragedy. 

This  spirit  entered  the  performance  with 
the  first  utterances  of  Mme.  Fremstad  as 
Venus;  it  was  heightened  .by  the  splendid 
fire  of  Mr.  Slezak’s  acting  and  singing. 
On  this  scene  then  rested  the  incubus  of 
the  imperfectly  conceived  and  executed 
incidental  spectacle;  but  this  disappeared 
like  the  mist  of  morning  with  the  trans- 
formation scene.  Then  Miss  Sparkes,  by 
her  exquisite  singing  of  the  May  song 


The  audience  was  a fine  one,  and  both  (an  achievement  as  worthy  of  praise  as 


discriminate  and  warm  in  its  tributes  of 
admiration. 


anything  done  by  the  most  eminent  of 
her  companions  in  the  cast),  plunged  the 


(QThe  seventy-first  season  of  the  Phil-.; 
harmonic  Society  of  New  York  began  with 
Hie  concert  given  in  Carnegie  Hall  last' 
evening.  The  hall  was  occupied  by  a 
numerous  audience  and  there  was  every 
evidence  of  delight,  in  the  proceedings. 
The  programme  offered  by  Conductor] 
Josef  Stransky  consisted  of  Felix  \VeinJ 
gartner's  “Merry  Overture,"  the  Brahmsi 
violin  concerto,  Alexander  Ritter’s  or- 
chestral sketch  entitled  "Olaf’s  Wedding 
Da  nee  and  Beethoven's  seventh  symphony. 
The  solo  violinist  was  Mischa  Elman. 

It.  is  permissible  to  surmise  that.  I lie 


MR.  BECKER  PLAYS.C0NCERT0 

V\  * 

An  American  Musician  Appears  as 
Composer  ^nd^J,nterm-4te^ 

William  A.  *Stcuier,  * ar^  American 
musician,  said  to  be  from  Cleveland,  bul 
not  known  to  the  New  York  public,  is 
the  author  of  a piano  concerto;  and  in 
order  to  present  it  before  a New  York 
public,  played  it  in  a.  concert  of  his  own 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  Mr.  Walter  Dam- 
roseh.  The  concert  was  the  dignified 
undertaking  of  a properly  ambitious 
musician. 

The  concerto  is  in  E minor.  Mr.  -Becker 
is  in  no  danger  of  ranking  witlwany  of 
the  revolutionary  modern  and  radical 
schools  di  musicians,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  attempting  an  overturn  of  the 
hitherto  accepted  fundamentals  of  mus- 
ical art.  Fie  follows  accepted  models  in 
general,  both  in  his  structure  and  in  the 
invention  of  musical  ideas,  and  his  de- 
velopment of  them.  His  first  movement 
is  the  strongest  member  of  his  concerto. 
Its  themes  have  no  great  originality; 
.but  they  have  definite  outline  and  the 
! composer  conducts  them  to  a definite  is- 
sue. The  slow  movement  is  melodious, 
sentimentally  so,  and  in  the  last  move- 
ment he  has  not  gone  very  far  toward 
stirring  the  pulses  or  even  rousing  the 
"terest  ot  his  hearers  wut.h  his  six-eight 


audience  at  once  into  the  lovely  mood  of  inclusion  of  two  novelties  in  the  first,  pro- 


the  scene  and  attuned  it  to  the  fine  reve- 
lations of  Miss  Destinn,  Mr.  Weil,  and 
all  the  others.  It  was  a representation 
marked  by  perfection  of  ensemble,  one 
in  which  individual  characterization  was 
so  unnecessary  that  to  indulge  it  would 
be  invidious.  Mr.  Hertz,  with  his  orches- 
tra, Mr.  Setti,  with  his  chorus,  every  one 
of  the  singers  in  the  hunting  scene  after 
the  hunt  and  the  contest  of  song  was  a 
factor  in  a representation  of  almost  ideal 
beauty  and  effectiveness.  Let  credit  be 
[understood  as  going  with  a reprint  of  the 
(names  of  ail  concerned: 


I Landgraf  Hermann ' lerbert  Witherspoon 

; Tannhauser Leo  Slezak 

i Wolfram Hermann  Weil 

Walther • Albert  Reiss 

Blterolf William  Hlnshaw 

Heinrich Julius  Bayer 

i Reinmar — Basil  Ruysdael 

Elisabeth Emmy  Destinn 

I Venus Olive  Fremstad 

Bln  ...Leonora  Sparkes 

Louise  Cox 


Pages. 


Veni  Warwick 
Rosina  Van  Dyck 
„ Stella  De  Mette 
Conductor,  Alfred  Hertz. 

FI.  E.  K. 


gramme  of  the 'season  points  toward  a 
vigorous  policy  of  exploration,  but  every 
one  will  trsut  that  the  discoveries  will  be 
made  more  frequently  under  the  smiling 

~ ♦’ I 
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Perhaps  the  Wednesday  night  sub- 
scribers who  sat,  in  tire  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening  observing  the  second 
performance  of  the  season  were  not  alto- 
gether sorry  that,  the  first,  week’s  repertory 
had  been  changed.  As  it  stood  at,  first 
they  w-ould  have  had  last  night  to  be  pas- 


skies  of  the  tropics  than  among  the  frosts 
of  the  polar  regions.  Both  of  the  new 
compositions  heard  last  evening  had  waltz! 
movements,  but  Broadway  dwells  among 
Viennese  rhythms  of  greater  inspiration.  [ 

Mr.  Weingartner  does  two  things  remark- 
ably well.  He  conducts  and  he  writes 
critical  commentaries  in  finely  considered 
German  prose.  These  two  achievements 
should  content,  one  man,  but  he  reaches 
out  into  the  field  of  original  musical  pro- 
duction. The  overture  heard  last  evening 
was  his  latest  composition  and  Mr.  Stransky  | 
gave  to  it.  the  first  performance  on  this  side  | 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  work  has  several  i 
themes,  of  which  the  waltz  already  men-  1 
tioned  and  a march  melody  are  conspic- 
uous. The  scoring  is  effective  and  the, 
overture  serves  to  pass  time.  But  nothing 
more  serious  can  be  said  for  it. 

Alexander  Ritter  was  one  of  the  teachers 
of  Richard  Strauss  and  wrote  the  poem 
which  is  prefixed  to  that  master's  “Tod, 
und  Yerklarung."  The  work  heard  iast 
evening  aspires  to  be  taken  as  a symphonic  j 
poem  and  it.  has  a programme.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  daughter  of  King  Olaf  and  a 
(knight  had  fallen  deeply  injlove.  The  King 
'liked  knights,  but  drew  the  line  at  having 
them  marry  his  daughters. 

But  this  one,  Ola.f,  would  not  give  way  , 
and  so  the  King  allowed  him  to  wed  the 
daughter,  but  with  the  soothing  condition  , 
that  he  should  be  executed  at  midnight. 
Tlje  wedding  was  followed  by  a grand  fete 
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Neither  of  tl  ■ -?fl  into  a scheme 

which  embraced  Brahms's  concerto  and  to  spend  his  time  drinking  “milk  punch 
Beethoven’s  Seventh  Symphony;  neither  nnd  whiskey,”  marrying  Japanese  girls, 1 
did  they  lighten  the  programme  or  con-  deserting  them  and  bringing  a new  wife 

tribute  anything  profitable  to  know  con-  from  the  States  to  see  the  pretty  boy.' 

married  couple  waltzed  to- 1 cerning  the  nature  of  modern  music,  whom  he  harl  left  fatherless.  Of  course, 

••Highly  unimportant  If  true"  would  have  the  defence  would  be  easy  enough  if; 

been  the  comment  on  their  analogous]  based  on  an  appeal  to  Japanese  customs, j 

I A » I — r~  n ctlmr  finl/lo  in-  nno  rt  f t A 1 1 1 fl  111  thus  VTnillil  n n 4 *-v  I . 1 „ I 


and  the  ne 

gether  At  the  fatal  stroke  of  midnight 
thee  di-oppded  dead  on  the  ballroom  floor, 
* h us  chea  ting  I he  a xentan . The  programme 
explains  that  -Ecstasy  of  longing  and 
Death’s  horrors  had  taken  them.'-  This 
makes  the  deuouement  perfectly  clear. 

The  principal  rhythmic  movement  of 
the  composition  is  tile  waltz.  This  is  treated 
with  some  instrumental  skill  and  finally  is 
interrupted  by  a crash,  which  indicates  the 
fatal  moment  The  work  was  once  played 
hy  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
T)r.  Muck  in  1007  and  since  that  has  rested 
in  the  grave  with  the  two  extinct  lovers. 

It  is  a light  and  ephemeral  composition 
and  unless  it  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  present 
directors  of  the  Philharmonic  to  lighten  the 
character  of  these  concerts  it  hardly  de- 
served a place  on  last  evening  s programme. 
The  Philharmonic  Society  used  to  stand  for 
the  best  and  most  exclusive  in  musical  art, 
hut  perhaps  the  time  for  that  has  passed 
and  the  amusement  of  the  moment  is  oc- 


casionally to  be  sought. 

Both  of  these  uew  works  were  admir-  8eaeon  at  tho  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
ably  played.  The  orchestra  delivered  itself  Whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  in 
of  a fine  sonorous  body  of  tone,  the  strings  tbe  past,  this  work  has  now  taken  its 
in  particular  sounding  vibrant  and  mus- 
cular. There  was  good  precision  in  the 
playing,  and  the  concert  in  these  matters 


manifestations  in  other  fields  by  one  of  hut  to  inquire  thus  would  be  to  inquire 
America's  famous  Journalists  of  the  gen-  too  curiously  when  one  has  the  beauty 
eration  Just  past.  The  orchestra,  under  of  I- array,  the  skill  in  character  acting 
Mr.  Stransky,  played  with  much  zeal,  no  of  Scotti  and  splendid  mettle  of 
small  degree  of  precision  and  some  want  Martin’s  tenor  to  leil  about  it,  even) 
of  euphony  in  the  wind  choirs— character-  if  it  he  for  the  fiftieth  time  Y*et  it 
istics  of  the  band's  playing  long  observed  would  be  something  of  an  intellectual  re- 
and  often  commented  upon.  freshment  if  some  ingenious  person  would 

I Cf  f “2^  H.  E.  K.  i take  the  trouble  to  make  a study  of  Puc- 
cini's score  to  see  how  much  of  the  com- 

La  GioconJa Emmy  Destinn  I)el,lng  charm  ol  "Madama  Butterfly”  is. 

Laura  Adorno  Louise  Homer  after  all,  due  to  the  new  elements  which 

trV‘necaad0e™.::::::::::::A.ndMarfa  DiSSSiS  ?ucc,,li  introduced  in  the  lyric  drama; 

Rnzo  Grimaldo  Ent-leo  Caruso  how  deftly  he  wrote  the  phrases  of  dia- 

zu™;‘ba.  b?!u«  ,oeue  wWch  ,evcaI  s°  much  of  the  lovely 

i n t antore  Vincenzo  fteschigllan  Quality  of  * Miss  Farrar’s  voice  without 

IS-!,°  Conductor; ' Gi'ovgio  ' Polacco™  *Sking  tlle  frt  ™ employs  in 

— - them.  Also,  what  sf  large  measure,  not 

Ponchielli’s  “La  Gioconda"  was  last!  only  of  ingenuity  but  of  real  inspiration, 
night's  opera,  the  third  of  the  present,  the  composer  displayed  In  reshaping  the 

angular  music  of  Japan  till  they  became 
things  of  beauty;  in  pouring  emotion  into 
them;  in  applying  instrumental  color  to  I 


as  ms  taking  off  of -flesh.  His  voice"  too 

has  regained  much  of  its  earlier  power 
and  his  tones  last  evening  were  pleasant 

to  hear. 

The  minor  parts  in  "Madama  Butter- 
fly" are  of  no  great  significance.  Suzuki 
is  prominent  only  in  life  duet  of  the  sec- 
ond act,  and  there  Miss  Fornia  discharged 
her  duties  creditably.  The  other  secon- 
dary personages  were  acceptable,  and  the 
performance  as  a whole  was  enjoyable 
This  afternoon  Mozart’s  "Magic  Flute’’ 
will  be  revived,  and  an  elaborate  produc- 
tion is  promised  by  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza 


Cio-Cio-San 
Suzuki 


II  gave  comforting  promise  for  the  season. 

I while  it  brought  immediate  credit  to  Mr 

• Stransky. 

Miacha  F.lman  and  the  Brahms  violin 
concerto  stirred  the  house  to  gen  line  en- 
i thusiasm  When  the  general  approval 
! cf  the  performance  had  ceased  a few  deter- 
mined  encore  seekers  kept  up  such  a pro- 
longed clatter  that  every  sane  music  lover 
must  have  hoped  that  Elman  would  give 
them  what  they  decidedly  did  not  want 
bv  playing  at  least  one  movement  of  the 
concerto  over.  These  so-called  encore 
seekers  do  not  desire  encores;  they  wish 
to|  have  the  soloist  play  an  additional 
number.  They  are  never  content  to  allow 
i the  impression  of  a fine  performance  to 
’ remain  in  the  mind.  The  sure  cure  for  their 
, < persistence  is  always  to  give  them  an  actual 
i encore. 

jl  1 aking  It  by  nnd  large,  as  the  sailors  say 
|r,|  Mr  Elman's  interpretation  of  the  concerto 
| ^ was  worthy  of  generous  applause.  While 
Ft,  there  were  things  in  it  with  which  a Brahms 
1C  j I purist  might  properly  quarrel,  it  had  so 
I]  : (much  of  the  blood  of  life  that  one  could 
T ^forgive  the  lapses  from  .justice.  It  was  in 
L fVh9  flrst  movement  that  the  thoughtful 
'U'earer  could  find  the  most  to  cause  regret. 

i Splendid  as  the  gorgeous  color  of  the  per- 
formance was.  inspiring  as  the  breadth  and 
dash  and  daring  of  the  delivery  was  there 
were  moments  when  the  Eastern  lash  of 
Tatar  savagery  whipped  into  shreds  the 
, austere ,and  lofty  poesy  of  Brahms 

in  the  second  movement,  however  Mr 
Elman  showed  that  he  could  be  continent 
i h,e.  felt  the  absolute  need  of  repose 

His  reading  of  this  movement  was  unaffected 
i I s'yle.  lovely  in  tone,  rieh  in  deli- 

pia,  of  appropna.e  nuances  and  re- I 
, spectiul  of  the  spirit  of  the  music.  In  the  I 
PyV  movement  there  was  again  some  lack' 

1 1 p[abvP^nce'  b,,t  lt  was  on  the  " hole  brilliantly 

•\E  Elman  is  still  a very  young  virtuoso 
H >v,thoilt  doubt  lu's  artistic  perceptions 

wh  oh  are  unmistakable,  will  ripen  He 
fidl  become  a performer  of  the 

Jsurelv  noh.h  s«-h°o1’  b,Jt  he  will  almost 
ri'aJp  nn»- so'M?  n,u,rh  edges  which 
p are  now  too  often  plain  to  every  ear. 

M i /\  yV  ( * ir^i'1- 

The  first  of  a long  series  of  concerts 
to  be  given  this  season  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  took  place  in  Carnegie  Hall 
last  night.  It  was  attended  by  a numer- 
ous audience,  a small  element  of  which 
grave  annoying  evidence  of  Its  want  of 
knowledge  of  Philharmonic  traditions  by 
noisily  insisting  upon  more  music  from 
the  solo  performer  until  hissed  into  si- 
lence by  the  listeners  who  felt  that  ap- 
preciation of  a good  performance  of 
Brahm  s violin  concerto  was  both  indi- 


place  beside  "Cavalleria”  and  ‘"Pagli-  fragments  of  them,  so  that  they  give  I 
accl"  and  the  brood  of  Glacona  Puccini  dramatic  poignancy  to  the  sensuous  flow  I 
as  the  sine  quo  non  of  a New  York  opera  of  the  music,  and  especially  in  inventing 
season,  and  its  non-appearance  In  a com-  sucb  melodic  caresses  as  makes  s-o  gra- 
pany  that  numbers  among  its  tenors  En-  c’lous  an  aPP«?al  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rlco  Caruso  would  be  as  unthinkable  as  scenc  at  the  close  of  the  first  act  and 
the  sudden  obliteration  of  the  golden  °Pens  the  way  to  the  passionate  outpour- 


horseshoe  itself.  And  the  old  opera,  (o 
be  fair,  has  much  to  commend  it.  much 
that  is  lacking  in  ,its  younger  hrethren. 

"La  Gioconda”  is  melodious,  it  is  dra- 
matic, it  is  of  the  theatre.  Its  action  is 
swift,  hot  blooded,  tumultuous,  an  action 
admirably  suggested  and  supported  by 
the  music,  by  an  orchestra  that  never  for 
an  instant  allows  the  interest  to  flag. 
Abduction,  murder  and  unlawful  love 


ing.  of  the  love  duet. 

But  this  is  not  likely  to  be  done  when 
the  simple  announcement  of  a perform- 
ance of  the  opera  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  seems  to  call  up  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  New  Yoi-k  public  to 
know  as  to  such  happenings  at  took 
place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Housed 
last  night.  Again  there  were  Farrar, 
fascinating  in  appearance  (rather  more 
form  a triple  union  that  is  never  without  winsome  than  last  season)  ai  d more  than 
the  strongest  of  popular  appeal,  and  the  admirable  in  action  and  Song;  Signor 
wily  old  Italian  made  the  most  of  It.  Scotti,  showing  great  improvement  in 
The  story  is  brutal,  the  characters  voice  and  style;  Mr.  Martin,  whose  sing- 
drawn  in  broad,  well  outlined  strokes;  ing  left  only  the  old  longing  that  he 
there  is  little  call  upon  the  Imagination  might  employ  more  varied  color  and 
of  the  hearers;  the  appeal  is  frankly  to  greater  warmth  and  show  a finer  appre 
the  senses;  yet  there  Is  never  the  descent  eiation  of  the  grace  of  melodic  contour 
to  the  depths  made  by  some  of  the  than  he  does,  and  capable  people  in  all 
younger  A eritists.  ft  (J\J * f £ff  f f Z.  the  other  parts.  Signor  Sturani  led  the 
Best  of  all  when  lyric  expression  is  orchestra  to  unwonted  eloquence  of 
needed  it  arrives,  naturally,  spontane-  speech.  h 

ously.  Ponchlelli  came  of  a nation  of 
singers;  he  was  a child  of  the  younger 
Verdi,  and  when  he  sang  he  sang  full, 
throatedly  and  from  the  heart. 

In  modern  opera  there  are  few  more 
beautiful  arias  than  the  song  of  Enzo 
from  the  deck  of  his  silent  ship  moored 
to  the  wharf  in  the  lagoon.  The  spirit 
of  the  sea,  of  the  tranquil  night  are  in 
it,  and  those  who  have  heard  it  sung  as 
it  was  sung  last  night  by  Mr.  Caruso, 
heard  something  that  is  unforgettable; 


more  golden,  never  had  he  sung  with  an 
art  more  raviehingly  beautiful. 

The  other  artists  participating  were  all 
old  friends,  though  all  but  Mme.  Destinn 
and  Mr.  De  Segurola  were  making  tlieir 
first  appearance  of  the  season.  Mme.  Des- 
tinn was  not.  perhaps,  in  the  best  voice, 
having  sung  Elizabeth  the  night  before, 
but  Mrs.  Homer  came  back  to  us  in 
splendid  vocal  condition,  and  what  was 
best  of  all,  with  her  upper  register,  in 
former  years  her  weakest,  greatly 
strengthened. 

A good  word,  too,  should  be  said  for 
the  Cleca  of  Mme.  Duchene.  while  Mr. 
Amato  was  superb  as  Barnabas. 

Mr.  Polacco  conducted  with  vigar  and 
authority,  and.  though  there  were  mo- 
ments when  the  orchestral  surge  rose 


ning  with  “Manon  Lescaut,”  and  already 
on  Friday  his  slender  list  of  operas  hadj 
to  provide  another  entertainment*  for  a 
public  which  still  hears  his  music  with! 
avidity. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  which 
of  his  works  is  really  the  most  popular, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  determin- 
ing this  momentous  question.  Franz 
Rummel.  the  pianistwas  once  asked  which 
of  Beethoven's  concertos  he  liked  best 
and  he  promptly  answered  "The  one  1 
am  playing."  The  New  York  operagoing 
public  might  give  a similar  answer  to  a 
similar  query  anent  Puccini’s  operas.  But 
avoiding  a discussion  of  this  matter,  it 
can  at  any  rate  be  said  with  perfect  safety 
that  "Madama  Butterfly”  is  one  of  the 
best  loved  works  in  the  Metropolitan  list 
and  that  Miss  Farrar  is  accepted  by  the 
public  as  an  adorable  representative  of 


dangerously  high  for  the  singers,  he  had  ' the  fifteen-year-old  bride 


it 
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% 

Return  of 

Puccini’s  Opera. 

When  all  the  adulatory  phrases  touch- 


in 


cRtfri  hv  a ---  evidently  begun  to  guage  the  acoustics 

former  than  hv  .T  tr  bUte  to  t,le  per'  of  the  house  more  perfectly  than  on  the 
more  anri  rime  demand  for  something  opening  night.  The  audience  was  large 
i v,  T rent  for  it  is  scarcely  to  and  tumultuous  in  its  applause 

be  thought  that  the  hundred  or  more 
persons  who  exhibited  their  bad  breeding 
last  night  wanted  a repetition  of  the  con- 
certo or  any  part  of  it.  The  player  was 
Mischa  Elman,  who  played  the  first 
movement  with  a breadth  of  style  and  an 
opulence  of  tone  which  compelled  amaze- 
ment and  no  small  degree  of  admiration, 
the  second  with  an  excess  of  sentimen- 
talism which  raised  questions  of  his  taste 
and  intelligence  and  the  finale  with  a 
considerable  sacrifice  of  its  dignity  to  a mg  tbe  charm  of  Miss  Farrar  as  the 
desire  to  cause  astonishment.  Brahm's  Pathetic  Japanese  maiden  in  Puccini's 
concerto  is  not  a show-piece.-  opera  “Madama  Butterfly"  have  been 

The  solo  feature  of  the  concert  fell  be-  used  anc]  reused  until  the  reviewer  can 
tween  two  compositions  new  to  the  local  save  time  for  himself  and  the  patience  of 
public— compositions  of  the  kind  whloh,  s readers  by  referring  to  them  }n  a 
<*ice  heard,  are  likely  to  go  Into  the  lum-  numerical  formula  ("Miss  Farrar  1,  8,  *1. 
ber  room  and  stay  there  til!  house  clean-  "•  etc--"  or  ‘The  bewitching  American 
ing  day.  They  were  a "Merry  Overture."  1 Wjna  donna,  2,  4,  5.  7,  etc.”)  the  time  will 
by  Felix  Weingartner  (a  new  composi-  Perhaps  be  come  for  some  new  observa- 
tion), and  "Olaf's  Wedding  Dance,'  by  '.ons  on  the  opera  itself.  The  ethical 
Alexander  Ritter.  In  both  the  waltz  sentimentalist  has  not  yet  said  all  that 
rhythm  was  predominant  and  In  both  fllls  soul  the  contemplation  « £ the 
the  skill  of  the  composers  was  expended  heartless  conduct  of  the  scoundcriy  Pink- 
chief..-  in  an  effort  to  make  Inconsequen-  erton,  nor  has  the  less  emotional  patriot 
tia]  ideas  attractive  by  the  employment  of  defended  his  countrymen  as  vigorously 
devices  of  construction  and  instruments-  as  he  might  agi  r.st  the  German  critics, 

who  have  occasionally  intimated  that  it 


Last  evening’s  performance  was  one  of 
high  merit.  Mr.  Sturani  took  up  the  con- 
ductor's baton  for  the  first  time  this  fall, 
and  it  is  a great  pleasure  to  make  record 
of  the  fact  that  his  reading  of  the  score 
showed  more  elasticity,  more  color  and 
more  nuance  than  at  any  previous  per- 
formance. With  so  good  an  instrumental 
support  as  he  provided  the  opera  could 
fall  of  Its  just  effect  only  by  reason  of 
grievous  shortcomings  among  the  singers, 
and  these  were  conspicuously  absent. 

Miss  Farrar’s  great  personal  charm 
goes  far  toward  making  her  Cio-Cio-San 
delightful  and  she  has  not  in  recent  sea- 
sons looked  more  youthful  and  sinuous 
than  she  did  last  night.  She  Was  in  bet- 
ter voice  than  she  was  during  most  of 
last  season,  and  sang  with  no  small 
amount  of  beauty.  Her  upper  tones| 
showed  Some  signs  of  weariness,  but  her 
middle  voice  was  in  excellent  condition. 

P.iccardo  Martin  was  the  representative 
of  the  false,  fleeting,  perjured  Pinkerton. 
His  singing  of  the  music  had  familiar 
characteristics,  to  wit,  much  beauty  of 
natural  tone,  freedom  of  emission  and 
accuracy  of  intonation.  But  those  who 
hear  him  often  are  forced  to  regret  that] 
there  is  not  a larger  variety  of  color  in 
his  voice  and  a deeper  note  of  passion. 

Mr.  Scotti's  Sharpless  is  always  com-j 
mendable,  and  last  night  it  was  espe-^ 
cially  so.  He  has,  as  the  athletes  say,! 
trained  down  to  what  may  be  called  sing-1 
ing  weight,  and  nothing  so  becomes  him| 


ouzuki  ..  Geraldine  Farrar 

Kato  Pinkerton." ..Rita  Fornia 

L-  F.  Pinkerton  Helen  Mapleson 

SharpJess..  Biccardo  Martin 

Goro  Antonio  Scotti 

Yamadori  . Angelo  Bada 

1-0  Zio  Bonzo -Pietro  Audisio 

Yaku.slde  ' -Bernard  Beguo 

H Cotnmlssario  iinneHoio Francesco  Cerri 

Conductorl^GmJeppe'sturanil  ' ltomol° 


E.  K. 

/I  , 7,  yuv*  ,cl  ‘ 

Mr.  Puccini  mads  his  second  appearancel 
in  the  repertory  of  the  season  at  the! 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night.  The 
work  selected  for  the  occasion  was 
"Madama  Butterfly,”  the  choice  being  un- 
doubtedly influenced  by  the  fact  that 
Geraldine  Farrar  was  to  make  her  first 
appearance  conjointly  with  the  second  of 
Mr.  Puccini.  The  popular  Italian  com- 
never  had  his  voice  been  more  lovely,  poser  opened  the  season  on  Monday  eve- 
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‘GOTTERDAMMERUNG’ 
AT  METROPOLITAN 

Siegfried  Carl  Bunion 

Gunther  Hermann  Weil 

, Hagen  Putnam  Griswold 

lAlberich  Otto  Gor(tz 

i Bruennhilde  Olive  Fremstad 

Gutrune  Rita  Fornia 

Waltraute  Louise  Homer 

Wogllnde  Lenora  Sparkes 

tVellgunde  Bella  Allen 

Flosshilde  Louise  Homer 

Conductor.  Alfred  Hertz. 


The  performance  of  Wagner’s  ” Gbt- 
ttrdammerung  ” that  had  been  intended 
for  lust  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  was  postponed  till 
yesterday’s  matinde  because  of  the  indis- 
position of  Mme.  Fremstad,  who  was  the 
representative  of  Briinnhilde.  It  may  be 
said  that  however  fine  was  the  perform- 
ance of  “ Tannhauser  ” that  they  missed, 
the  malinde  subscribers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  what  they  gained  in  its 
stead. 

The  last  of  the  “ Nibelung  " dramas  has 
not  often  been  given  a more  profoundly 
impressive  performance  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera,  House;  more  impressive  per- 
formances of  it  are  not  common  any- 
where. And  this  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  if  there  .were  no  traces  in  Mme. 
Fremstad’ s voice  of  her  recent  indisposi- 
tion, she  reserved  something  of  her  vocal 
power  in  the  long  first  act,  and  that  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Burrian,  the  Siegfried,  had 
not  quite  all  the  resonance  and  color  in 
its  upper  tones  that  his  hearers  are  ac- 
customed to. 

The  audience  that  listened  to  “ Gotten 
dammerung  ” was  a very  large  one,  and 
was  profoundly  impressed,  especially 
after  the  second  act.  In  tvhich  Mme. 
Fremstad  rose  to  the  loftiest  heights  of 
her  eloquence  in  action  arid  singing.  Then 
it  "forgot  the  reserve  of  a matinfie  audi- 
ence in  the  presence  of  Wagner,  and  ap- 
plauded with  prolonged  enthusiasm,  call- 
ing forth  the  singers  many  times. 

The  higli  merits  of  the  performance,  its 
excellence-  in  ensemble,  the  absence  in 
it  of  weak  points,  its  dramatic  power 
and  essentially  musical  beauty  were  due\ 
in  large  measure  to  Mr.  Hertz;  and  es 
pecially  to  him  was  due  the  excellence 
of  the  orchestral  playing,  which  was  un 
usually  rich  in  tone,  homogeneous  In 
quality,  and  filled  with  a surging  dra 
matic  tide. 

But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
afternoon  was  Mme.  Fremstad’s  marvel- 
ous, tiirice  marvelous,  impersonation  of 
Briinnhilde.  This  was  recognized  last 
season  as  an  achievement  overtopping 
anything  she  has  hitherto  done,  one  to 
raise  her  still  higher— if  that  were  pos- 
sible—in  the  admiration  of  those  who  lov< 
Wagner’s  lyi  ic  drama.  At  every  sueces 
sive  appearance  of  Mme.  Fremstad  in 
the  Wagnerian  parts  that  in  recent  years 
she  has  made  her  own,  she  has  risen  to 
an  ever  loftier  stature  as  an  artist.  It 
had  seemed  that  the  very  summit  had 
been  attained  in  her  impersonation  of 
Isolde;  but  as  Briinnhilde  she  has  dis- 
closed a still  nobler,  finer,,  and  more 
searching  art,  a still  greater  dramatic 
power. 

Mme.  Fremsted’s  resources  for  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  the  sweep  and  storm  of 
emotions  that  beset  Briinnhiide’s  soul  and 
of  the  majestic  repose  and  dignity,  the 
truly  tragic  grandeur,  of  her  final  procla- 
mation over  her  dead  hero's  body,  were 
inexhaustible,  in  voice  she  was  indeed 
reserved  in  the  first  act;  but  her  declama- 
tion had  an  intensity,  her  voice  a carry- 
ing power  in  even  the  subtlest  shades  of 
its  emotional  coloring,  that  let  nothing  be 
lost  in  the  sea  of  orchestral  sound.  In 
the  later  scenes  in  which  she  appears  and 
especially  in  ber  conjuration  upon  the 
spear  point,  in  her  conspiracy  with  Hagen 
and  Gunther  and  finally  in  her  perora- 
tion over  Siegfried’s  bier,  she  poured  out 
a volume  of  voice. 

And  yet,  in  this"  impersonation,  atten- 
tion is  not  centred  upon  the  voice:  for  all 
its  beauty,  its  dramatic  color,  its  noble 
declamation  and  phrasing  seem  indissolu- 
bly mingled  with  her  action,  gesture, 
pose,  and  facial  play  as  essentially  a 
part  of  one  and  the  same  expression.  A 
more  poignant  and  profoundly  moving 
interpretation  of  that  scene  of  tragic  be- 
wilderment and  despair  in  the  second  act, 
where,  conducted  home  by  Gunther,  she 
confronts  Siegfried,  is  nto  to  be  wit- 
nessed upon  the  operatic  stage.  It  is  a 
revelation  of  the  subtlest  and  most  potent 
resources  of  a great  tragic  actress’s  art. 

An  extraordinarily  fine  impersonation 
of  Hagen  was  given  by  Mr.  Putnam  Gris- 
wold; as  beautiful  and  sonorous  in  voice 
as  it  was  powerful  and  vivid  in  action. 
The  Siegfried  of  Mr.  Burrian  is  a familiar 
interpretation;  except  for  the  want  ot 


fizarfs  symphony  in  K flat  to'preaerve  the  [Garden  City.  Since 

. . — ' - t.  I I nlvot  inn  AAnrllint/\e 


time 


has 


somtnce  ffttti  power  in  ms  upper  tones  K1.aVlty  o£  the  name  of  his  organization.  i,een  a conductor  of  opera  in  li.iniijurg 
had  all  the  excellences  that  have  so  w„ltpr  namrosch  made  of  the  rest  'and  Muyence,  and  has  directed  and  estal)- 

me.  JfJB  of  his  concert  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  lished  <m  a firm  basis  the  Seattle  Sym- 


me.  Homer,  as  Waltraute,  gives  ari  ad' 
irable  representation  of  the  scene  of 
T embassy  to  Briinnhilde,  and  likewise 
lornei  the  singing  of  the  trio  of  Rhine 
aidens.  Mr.  Weil’s  dramatically  in- 
digent and  finely  conceived  Gunthor 
as  made  known  here  last  year;  and 
ere  are  words  of  praise  to  be  said  of 
me.  Fornia's  sympathetic  Gutrune  and 
r.  Gorltz's  sinister  Alberich. 


THE  MARGULIES  TRIO. 

sethoven,  Saint-Saens,  and  Dvorak 
at  Their  First  Concert. 

icethoven's  B-flat  trio  made  an  auspi- 
i ms  beginning  for  the  season  of  the 
.ele  Margulies  Trio,  the  first  concert  of 
lit-h  was  given  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
111!.  Miss  Margulies,  Mr.  Lichtenberg. 
Ed  Mr.  Schulz  maintain  the  high  artistic 
Iindard  of  their  performance  of  trios,  a 
Bunch  of  chamber  music  which  they 
Ive  made  their  own.  The  interest  in 
|eir  performance  was  attested  by  thq/ 
■ge  audience  that  listened  to  them  last  ' 
iening.  Their  performance  of  Bce- 
loven’s  trio,  if  not  charged  with  emo- 
|>n,  was  well  balanced,  well  finished, 
d animated;  it  would  have  been  well  if 
ere  had  been  somewhat  more  of  the 
waring  exuberance”  in  the  first  move- 
?nt  that  the  programme  annotator 
stlv  found  there,  and  a deeper  feeling 
the  andante  But  it  was  a welcome 
ing  to  hear  this  trio  and  to  hear  it  per- 
rmed  so  well  as  it  was. 

The  rest  of  the  programme  was  Saint- 
tens's  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  in  D 
inor.  Op  75,  and  Dvorak's  piano  quar- 
t in  13  flat,  Op.  87,  in  which  latter  ' 
jsef  Kovarik  played  the  viola.  Saint- 
lenti's  sonata  can  interest  if  it  cannot 
i a iin.  Tt  has  the  French  clarity  and 
ic'  of  structure  and  development,  if  not 
j\e  IFrench  elegance;  nor  is  there  any- 
iin(c  in  it  that  would  incite  the  listener 
Indecorous  thoug'ht  or  action.  Miss 
laigulies  and  Mr.  Lichtenberg  played  it 
it)  scholarly  precision. 


IK  OF  .A  SUNDAY 


of  his  conoert ,,  . „ . 

Massenet.  In  this  portion  of  the  list  M.  phony  Orchestra,  lie  is  now  the  cou- 
Ciement,  whose  refined  art  has  delighted  ductor  of-  ,iie  San  Francisco  Orchestra 
our  opera  lovers,  sang  airs  from  ’’Manon’  Hg  has  writlen  numerou9  successful  works 
and  “Werther”— sang  them  with  such  fin-  and  }iafJ  won  Beveral  prizes  in  national 
ished  art,  such  exquisite  diction,  that  he  competition$  in  composition, 
was  called  upon  to  repeat  them  both.  For  suoh  reason9  his  overture,  heard 
The  rest  of  the  Massenet  music  was  the  fo,.  the  first  time  yesterday,  must 

overture  to  “Phddre,”  the  “Meditat  on . ■ receivo  SOIJle  consideration.  The  over- 
from  "Thai's”  (solo  by  ture  is  designed  for  concert  purposes  and 

suite  entitled  Seen  a ‘along.  |it  is  intended  to  celebrate  the  spirit  of 


and  the 
esques,"  which 
with  the 


used  to 

Scenes  Napolitaines”  in  our 
popular  concerts  a quarter  of  a century 
ago,  but  have  been  neglected  since;  need- 


Uiat  fanciful  country  peopled  by  artists, 
authors,  composers  and  other  human 
curiosities.  It  is  dedicated  to  both  Victor 
Herbert  and  the  Bohemian  Club  of  Saa 


lessly,  for  they  make  better  concert  pieces 
than  the  operatic  fragments  torn  out  ot  and  8pirited  composition. 

their  proper  setting.  not  strikingly  fecund  in  thematic  material 

To  the  delight  of  an  audience  as  name  but  -n  pure  orchegtral  idiom  and  happy 
pus  as  the  great  room  would  hold,  tne  Sn  ils  rhythmic  effects.  The  best  melodi  c 
/bpace  usually  occupied  by  the  orchestra  j(j€a  jg  the  opening  theme  which  is 
/ dso  utilized  by  listeners,  Zimbalist,  the  ^spiriting  and  which  “sounds,  as 
' Russian  violinist,  played  the  Russian  con- 


- i 


erto  by  Tschaikowsky  in  the  first  of  the 
Sunday  night  popular  Metropolitan  con- 
certs. The  great  artist  was  oppressed  by 
his  surroundings,  especially  in  this  num- 
ber (he  added  some  popular  pieces  with 
pianoforte  accompaniment  later),  but  bis 
playing  aroused  great  enthusiasm,  as  did 
all  of  the  solo  music  of  the  evening.  The 
American  tenor,  Martin,  sang  an  ar  ia  from 
Irticcini’s  “Tosca”  twice  and  then  some 
songs,  and  received  a typical  Sunday  night 
■ ~ Mine.  Rappold,  who 


reception.  So  did  ^ 

^anS  som^Mn^C°1^i^1^rchMtr^,a^M^i^^^^y^diew’’)~  and  Marshall’s  “I  hear  you 


in- 
sounds,” as  the 
musicians  say.  The  principal  slow  theme 
is  less  spontaneous,  but  it  is  ingeniously 
treated.  The  overture  as  a whole  sjiows 
that.  Mr.  Hadley  has  made  distinct  prog- 
tress  in  orchestral  6tyle. 

Mr.  McCormack's  first  contribution 
to  the  concert  was  the  song,  “Onaway, 
Awake  Beloved,”  from  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge’s  “Hiawatha’s  Wedding  Feast.” 
The  best  feature  of  the  tenor’s  singing 
of  this  number  was  his  enunciation,  whicn 
iwas  clear.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Ihe  discovered  much  of  the  emotional 
significance  of  the  composer’s  music. 
His  other  songs  were  Esposito’s  “lhe 
lark  in  the  clear  air,  ” Spencer  Clay’s  “The 


to  ' calling  me. 


and  Much  Music  of  Dif- 
ferent Nations. 

seeI<er  after  Sunday  entertainment 
ild  honestly  complain  of  a dearth  of 
sic  yesterday,  either  in  the  afternoon 
evening,  least  of  all  those  who  find 
oyn^ent  in  listening  to  an  orchestra. 

of  these  organizations  were  heard 
concerts  and  one  of  them  gave  a sort 
iotitinuous  entertainment,  playing  at  a 
atre  m the  afternoon  and  at  Aeolian 
1 in  the  evening.  This  was  the  Volpe 
hestra,  one  ot  the  lesser  factors  in 
York  s musical  life,  despite  its  un- 
al  display  of  vigor  yesterday.  The 
5r  hands  were  of  first  class  importance, 
igh  in  deference  to  the  taste  which 
es  over  the  public  on  the  first  day  of 
week  their  programmes  were  of  a 
ter  and  more  varied  order  than  is  cus- 
ary  at  their  regular  weekday  subscrip- 
concerts.  Aiding  and  abetting  the 
lestras  in  their  efforts  to  divert  the 
Is  of  tired  business  men  were  three 

I’.s,  two  sopranos  and  two  violinists, 
re  was  what  might  be  called  an  ethno- 
'aI  interest  in  the  participation  of  the 
rs  in  the  day’s  activities.  John  Mc- 
nack  sang  at  the  first  Sunday  con-  , 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Car- 
Hall.  He  is  an  Irishman,  and 
igh  he  did  not  specialize  In  Irish 
ic,  the  local  color  which  he  gave  to 
concert  was  emphasized  by  the  per- 
- nance  of  a splendid  Irishman's  fine 
symphony.  Sir  Charles  Villiers 
ford’s,  in  F minor,  which  is  not  only 
jibed  to  his  native  land,  but  employs 
of  its  admirable  song  melodies  and 
ks  its  musical  idiom  also  in  its  hop- 
ocose  movement.  Mr.  McCormack 
: some  songs  to  pianoforte  accompani- 
t,  but  chose  for  his  more  ambitious 
an  Anglo-African's  setting  of  an 
rican’s  poem— ’’Onaway,  awake  be- 
i,”  from  ‘‘Hiawatha,”  composed  by 
late  Coleridge  Taylor.  Mr.  McCor- 
k was  once  a member  of  Mr.  Ham- 
uteln’s  Manhattan  Opera  Company, 
his  fine  voice  and  equally  fine  art 
favor  then  as  it  did  yesterday.  The 
estral  music  in  the  Philharmonic  So- 
's  list  besides  the  Irish  symphony 
an  overture,  “In  Bohemia”  (Ameri- 
music,  not  Czechish,  composed  by 
y K.  Hadley,  and  its  title  was  a 
te  to  the  Bohemian  Club  of  San 
cisco),  and  Grieg’s  Norwegian  music 
Peer  Gynt.”  The  overture  was  new 
and  proved  to  be  a spirited  and  alto- 
r excellent  piece  of  music,  direct  in 
ippeal  to  people  of  normal  taste, 

I,  stirring  and  pleasant  to  hear, 
i French  tenor  was  Edmond  Clement, 
?ang  at  the  second  Sunday  concert 
i Symphony  Society  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
-\  the  afternoon.  After  playing  Mo- 


hnd  - - - 

Signor  Polacco,  played  the  overture 
'“Euryanthe,”  Saint-Saens’s  symphonic  j( 
poem  “Le  Rouet  d’Omphale” 

Rakoczy  march  from  Berlioz  s 
tion  de  Faust.”  . ' J 

Mr.  Volpe  tried  the  experiment  of  aj 
popular  Sunday  night  concert  in  Aeoliai  __  _ 

naii,  and  introduced  as  ws  soio  ati tracj Opening  of  the  Second  Week  by 

Rons  Miss  Vera  Barstow,  violinist  wh^  M M 1 

played  the  first  movement  of  Tchaikow-  M«SS  FaiTar. 

(sky’s  concerto,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Lunc 

who  sang  an  air  from  “Madama  Butter  The  second  week  of  the  opera  was 
| fly”  fair  estimate  would  place  th*  opened  last  night  with  a German  work.! 

I Carnegie  Hall  audience  at  2,000,  the  after!  Perhaps  the  fact  would  be  more  signlfl- 
lnoon  Aeolian  Hall  audience  at  1,200,  th  cant  if  dissociated  from  the  other,  that 
(evening  audience  at  1,000  and  the  Metro-the  system  of  lepertory  making  at  the' 
politan° audience  at  3,500  ; total,  7,700  pernestablishment  calls  for  an  equal  distribu- 
tor who  listened  to  orchestral  music  aition  through  the  subscription  nights  of 


these  four  concerts. 


H.  E.  K. 


favorite  singers,  regardless,  of  the  works 
(in  which  they  appear.  It  was  Signor 
Caruso’s  opera  last  Monday,  and  there- 
fore Miss  Farrar’s ' last  night.  But  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Miss  Farrar  could  take 
part  in  something  other  than  a thread- 
bare Italian  opera  or  one  of  the  Wag- 
jneria n tragedies,  in  which  German  opera 
js  almost  summed  Up  in  America.  The 
Metropolitan  administration  has  shown  a 
Q-  ./1a  as  the  Soloists^-  - £ bommendable  effort  to  enlarge  the  Ger- 

r vv»  *■  C I jman  list  during  lhe  last  twenty  years,  but 

The  Volpe  Symphony  Orchestra  was  jhaving  no  Puccini  to  help  it  the  result 
unusually  busy  yesterday,  when  out  oi  Fas  not  been  imposing.  Goldmark's 
five  concerts,  which  was  the  day’s  mu-  Kbnigin  von  Saba,”  a relic  of  the  old 
sical  activity,  this  band  of  musician.-  German  regime,  could  not  maintain  itself’. 

“Salome”  fell  by  the  wayside,  owing  to 


Two  Volpe  Concerts 
Draw  Big  Audiences 

Mme,  Rider-Possart,  Mme  Lund  ant1 
Miss  Barstow  Are  Featured 
as  jhe  Soloists.^  - 


was  heard  in  two  events.  In  the  af- 
ternoon. with  the  assistance  of  Mme. 
Cornelia  Rider-Possart.  the  Volpe 
Orchestra  gave  a concert  at  the  Re- 
public Theatre,  and  in  the  evening 
sisted  by  Mme.  Charlotte  Bund,  so- 
prano, and  Vera  Barstow,  violinist,  il 
entertained  a large  audience  at  Aeolian 
Hail. 

In  the  afternoon  concert  Mme.  Rider- 
Fossart  made  a considerable  success 
by  her  performance  of  a new  piauc 
concerto  by  Hugo  Ivaun.  Her  worJ> 


(I 


reminds  one  of  the  magnificent  quail 
ties  which  mark  the  piano  playing  oi 
Mme.  Carreno;  her  colorful  emphases, 
her  tonal  power  and  accurate  touch 
{were  similar  to  those  of  the  celebrated  tana. 
’South  American  musician. 
j Mme.  Charlotte  Lund  and  Miss  Bar- 
stow  divided  the  honors  ot  the  evening 
concert.  The  former’s  well-trained 
| vo;ce  was  heard  to  good  advantage  in 


movement  from 
! concerto. 


Tschaikowsky’s  violin 


[ 


The  Philharmonic  Society  has  a liberal 
schedule  for  the  current  season  in  which 
is  included  no  less  than  eight  Sunday 
afternoon  concerts.  The  first  of  these 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Car- 
negie Hall. 

The  programme  was  one  of  interesting 
character.  It  consisted  of  Henry  Had- 
ley's overture,  “In  Bohemia”;  Grieg’s 
“Peer  Gynt”  suite  No.  1,  Stanford's  “Irish” 
symphony  and  songs  sung  by  John  Mc- 
Cormack, the  Irish  tenor  identified  with 
the  former  glories  of  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House. 

Of  this  list  only  the  first  number  should 
require  special  comment.  Henry  Hadley 
[only  a few  years  ago  was  in  charge  of  the 
I department  of  music  at  St.  Paul’s  School, 


IS 


circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
director— to  use  a well  -worn  phrase. 
’Tiefland,”  "Versiegelt,”  “Lobetanz”  and 
‘Pique  Dame”  (drafted  from  the  Russian) 
as-  were  all  victims  of  the  same  conditions 
which  prevail  at  an  institution  in  which 
art  cannot  be  considered  for  its  own  sake. 
There  remain  “Parsifal,”  which  will  pur- 
sue its  dignified  course  here,  while  caus- 
ing a seething  excitement  throughout 
Europe,  as  soon  as  it  is  emancipated  from 
the  restrictions  of  copyright;  also  the  two 
operas  of  Wagner's  lonely  successor, 
Humperdinck — “Hansel  und  Gretel”  and 
“Konlgskinder”— and  the  Teutonized  con- 
tribution of  the  Bohemian  composer,  Sme- 
“Die  Verkaufte  Braut.” 

It  was  ”K8nlgskinder”  which  was  per- 
formed last  night  in  all  the  attractive- 
ness which  it  exerted  on  former  occasions, 
with  a new7  interest  contributed  by  th©' 


i an  aria  from  Charpentler’s  “Louise"  advent  of  a new'comer  in  the  cast— Miss 
land  other  pieces,  while  the  latter  Lila  Robeson— who  effected  her  debut  orV 
| played  with  ability  the  difficult  firsL 'the  New  York\stage  In  the  character  of  ’ 

1 the  witch.  In  lmr  singing,  as  well  as  act- ; 


ing,  there  was  promise  of  excellent  ef-’’ 
flciency.  More  is  scarcely  called  for.  It, 
is  more  than  likely  that  she  has  a voice 
of  good  quality  and  unusual  power,  but 
she  sacrificed  it  largely  to  her  desire  for 
dramatic  declamation,  and,  like  a novice 
(though  one  amply  endowed  with  con-! 
fidence).  she  lessended  the  effect  of  her 
work  by  overaccentuation.  An  atmos- 
phere of  poetry  surrounded  Miss  Far- 
rar’s impersonation  of  the  Goose  Girl., 

and  Messrs.  Goritz,  Didur  and  Reiss  sup- 
plied the  comedy  element,  of  which  they 
have  been  excellent  exponents  since  the 
opera  first  appeared  in  the  local  list.  Fol- 
lowing was  the  cast; 

The  King's  Son Carl  Jbm 

The  Goose  Girl Geraldine  Farrar 

The  Fiddler Otto  Goritz 

The  Witch Lila  Robeson 

The  Woodcutter Adamo  Didur 

The  Broom  Maker - Albert  Reiss 

A Child ..Cieo  Gaecoigno 

The  Senior  Councillor Marcel  Reiner 

The  Innkeeper Antonio  Plnl-Corsl 

The  Innkeeper’s  Daughter Rita  Fornia 

The  Tailor ....Julius  Bayer 

The  Stable  Maid .Marie  Mattfcld 

Conductor,  Alfred  Hertz. 

H.  E.  K.  ’, 


“KONIG^K^IDER”  AT  THE  UEEKA. 

I/ila  Robenon'N  De1>ut  Sncceasfnl  in 
%tiu-  n Dlfllc nit  Itole. 

Engelbert  Humperdinck's  opera  “Koliigs- 
kinder”  was  performed  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  night.  The  audience  was 
not  one  of  remarkable  brilliancy.  Not  even 
Humperdinck's  flook  of  geese,  golden 
crown  and  delectable  Besenbinder  could 
induce  people  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
observing  horses  showing  their  paces  in 
the  Garden.  . . 

It  was  a good  sized  audience,  but  it  wanted 
the  familiar  Monday  night  brilliancy.  How- 
ever, those  who  were  present  indicated 
by  abundant  applause  that  they  enjoyed 
the  evening’s  entertainment. 

There  is  no  novelty  in  ’’Konigskinder"  and 
(comment  on  it  has  been  exhausted.  It 
(may  be  said,  however,  that  the  music  wears 
(well.  The  performance  last  night  offered 
no  new  features  except  the  debut  of  Lila 
Robeson  as  a member  of  the  company . 

This  singer  is  an  American  and  was  for- 
merly with  the  Chicago  opera.  She  was 
heard  last  night  as  The  Witch.  This  is  hardlj 
a r61e  to  exhibit  the  vocal  skill  of  a singei 
to  the  best  advantage,  because  in  ordei 
to  do  justice  to  the  character  she  must 
make  many  disagreeable  tones,  try  to  sount 
like  an  old  woman,  and  bring  out  the  point, 
of  the  text  with  a staccato  effect.  Mis, 
Robeion  acquitted  herself  creditably  of  thi 
task  and  when  she  had  opportunity  sail! 
some  large  and  powerful  tones. 

Miss  Farrar’s  Goose  Girl  is  one  of  her  mo3 
(artistic  achievements.  It  was  as  full  o 
charm  last  night  as  it  was  when  it  wa 
observed  last  season.  Mr.  Join  was  th 
representation  of  the  Kino’s  Son.  Hissing 
ing  was  phlegmatic  in  manner]  and]  by  iv 
means  beautiful  in  tone.  Furthermore  i 
must  be  said  that  the  tenor  did  not  surroum 
himself  with  an  atmosphere  ofi  romance 
Mr.  Goritz  repeated  his  capital  impersona 
tion  of  |the  Spielmann  and  was  ably  |aide< 
by  Mr.  Didur  as  the  Woodcutter  and  Mr 
Reiss  as  the  Br.oombinder. 

The  vivacious  chorus  and  the  efficient 
orchestra  contributed  their  share  to  thi 
representation.  And  then  there  were  th* 
geese.  They  do  riot  have  to  be  romantic. 

All  they  have  to  do  is  to  be  geese,  and.  o 
course," they  do  this  without  losing  a feather 
One  has  to  be  romantic  and  wear  a gold 
crown  around  his  neck,  but  this  one  is  a 
stuffed  goose,  one  from  which  no  pate  de 
foie  gras  could  be  obtained.  He  may  be 
romantic,  but  he  is  not  realistic,  a goose  of 
sawdust  content,  the  very  image  and  eidolon 
of  a goose,  as  Carlyle  would  say,  but  not  a 
goose  after  all. 

MOne  thing  can  be  said  of  the  geese  to-day. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  sing.  Sometimes 
they  do,  and  then  all  the  symbolism  of  the 
first  scene  is  lost  in  cacophonous  ruin. 

The  Volpe  Orchestra. 

There  were  not  enough  concert  halls  to 
go  round  yesterday,  and  so  the  Volpe  Or- 
chestra, which  gave  a concert  in  the  after- 
noon, was  obliged  to  do  the  best  it  could 
with  the  Republic  Theatre.  The  full  num- 
ber of  players  was  not  used  in  so  small  a 
house,  of  course,  but  the  disadvantage  was 
none  the  less  great,  as  the  acoustics  of  the 
place  are  unfavorable  to  musical  perform- 
ances of  any  kind.  Taking  this  handicap 
into  account  the  work  of  the  orchestra  in 
Mendelssohn’s  “Fingal’s  Cave”  and  in  Dvo- 
rak’s “New  World”  Symphony  was  commen- 
dable enough.  The  “Meistersinger”  overture, 
however,  was  disappointing  through  lack  of 
breadth  in  its  interpretation,/)i<jl/-/^y2. 

There  was  as  soloist  an  American  pian- 
ist, Cornti  Rider  Pessart,  who  has  played 
in  this  city  before.  She  burdened  herself  ; 
with  a thankless  task,  though,  when  she  j 
elected  to  play  Hugo  Kaun’s  Concerto,  op.  50.  | 
Kaun,  who  comes  from  Milwaukee,  but  is  ! 
row  living  in  Germany,  is  a prolific  writer, 
though  he  has  apparently  turned  out  no- 
thing up  to  the  present  that  will  insure  him 
Ihe  distinction  of  being  regarded  as  a com- 
poser ot  particularly  high  importance.  This 
concerto  will  hardly  suffice  to  establish  him 
as  a greater  musical  personage  than  he 
has  hitherto  been.  It  Is  mere  “kapellmeis- 
termusik,”  devoid  ot  inspiration.  The  best 
things  in  it  are  the  reminders  of  the  piano 
concertos  of  Grieg  and  Schumann,  which 
are  liberally  strewn  throughout  the  second 
and  the  last  movements.  Mme.  Possart  play- 

Ed  it  with  a good  technic  and  rhythm,  but 
er  tone  was  generally  hard  and  dry.  With 
a oetter  work  and  in  a house  of  better 
acoustic  qualities,  she  may  prove  a more 
poetic  player  than  she  appeared  to  be  yes- 
terday. She  gave  as  an  encore  Grieg's  en- 
chanting "Nocturne.” 


il 
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Aeolian  I-ialP  was  very  well  filled  Satur- 
day afternoon  when  Mias  Laura  Graves,  as- 
sisted by  Samuel  Chotzinoff,  presented  a 
programme  of  German,  French,  and  English 
songs.  In  the  foreign  songs  she  paid  so 
much  attention  to  her  diction  uelther  her 
voice  nor  the  meanings  of  the  songs  had 
fair  chance,  although  Debussy's  Mandoj 
line  was  demanded  a second  time,  but  wher 
the  English  group  was  given  one  realized 
what  a beautiful  voice  she  has.  The  charsgi 
was  so  great  that  it  seemed  as  though  an- 
other singer  had  appeared.  What  had  beer 
an  exaggeration  in  German  and  French  be- 
came good  enunciation  and  clean  articula- 
tion In  English,  and  she  also  showed  her- 
self possessed  of  temperament. 

The  singer  and  accompanist  were  not  to- 
together  at  all  times  In  the  Schubert  songs 
but  the  remainder  of  the  programme  was 
beautifully  played  by  Mr.  Chotzinoff. 


MISS  VERA  JBROCK’S  RECITAL. 

O-vOU  • 6 * ( f?  f 2 • .T  V Vw 

There  is  generally  an  individuality  of  clioico  in  the 
programmes  of  Miss  Vera  Brock’s  piano  recitals  which 
gives  them  a musical  interest  stronger  than  that  which 
attaches  merely  to  the  opportunity  for  hearing 
accomplished  piano  playing.  That  opportunity  is  in 
itself  of  such  frequent  occurrenco  that  it  is  a constant 
matter  for  wonder  that  so  few  pianists  attempt,  as 
Miss  Brock  does,  to  abandon  tradition  and  to  make 
their  programmes  for  themselves. 

The  recital  which  she  gave  at  Beclistein  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon  began  with  a Sonata  by  Mozart  in  D 
! (Peter’s  Edition  Xo.  3),  followed  by  Brahms's  Second 
Sonata  (F  sharp  minor),  which  is  almost  as  rarely 
played  in  public  as  the  first.  An  Impromptu  by 
I Scriabine  (Op.  10,  Xo.  2)  in  A major  and  his  six  little 
Preludes  (Op.  1 1) 

Glazounov’s  Theme  and  Variations  in  F sharp  minor 


season.  The  "basses  ana  contraltos  have  beef 
strengthened,  and  the  sound  of  the  whole  is  solid  and 
homogeneous.  A lack  of  brilliancy  showed  itself 
among  the  basses  owing  to  the  presence  of  a certain 
number  of  voices  who  appeared  to  be  “ borne  on 
the  strength  ” of  the  regiment ; and  the  sopranos  have 
developed  a tiresome  tremolo,  besides  being  not 
quite  so  certain  of  their  notes  as  the  rest ; but  with 
these  exceptions  there  were  many  passages  of  sound 
singing  and  musicianship.  The  madrigals,  “ Sweet 
honeysucking  bees  ” and  Byrd’s  “ Lullaby,”  needed 
smoother  phrasing  and  more  vocalization  than  they 
received,  but  Coleridge  Taylor's  song  was  a good 
performance  and  the  dull  and  difficult  test  piece 
an  amazing  ono  ; it  wandered  through  so  many  keys 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  they  kept  their 
pitch — by  all  the  laws  they  ought  to  have  lost  it — 
■hut  as  they  never  dropped  in  the  other  pieces  no 
Tloubt  they  held  their  own  in  this  too.  The  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words  was  clear,  though  they 
succumbed  to  some  of  the  stock  difficulties  such  as 
“ lady  ” and  “ tear,”  but  when  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  following  most  of  the  words  without  the  book 
there  cannot  be  much  the  matter. 

as  well  but  at  Stemway  Hall  last  eveoin^d 
Nellie  Sargent  appeared  in  the  dual  capacity  m- 
dicated,  and,  what  is  more,  she  played  aer'own 
accompaniments  at  the  piano.  Her  .voice  is  of  the 
shghtest  but  she  used  it  with  taste-except  when 
ahe  tried  to  strain  it — both  ' 


was  difficult  to  hear  wliat  she  was  saying  ; in  the 
dialogue  between  the  priest  and  the  grasshopper 
from  John  Bull's  Other  Island  and  Lady  Gregory’s 
miracle  play  The  Travelling  Man,  and  in  the  old 
ballad  “ Harae  cam’  oor  guidman  at  e'en,”  her  Irish 
and  her  Scotch  had  not,  or  did  not  seem  to  have,) 
the  absolutely  natural  accent  of  the  native  ; and  her 
clear  little  explanatory  notes  on  the  subject  of  Ossian 
and  the  leprechaun  and  other  Celtic  obscurities  weroj 
given  in  rather  a detached  and  staccato  manner! 
which  had  not  the  charm  of  her  actual  recitations 
and  songs.  J - I / L, 

But  about  them,  in  spite  of  The  occasional  difficulty 
of  following  the  sense  of  the  words,  there  was  no 
room  for  doubt,  and  she  gave  her  audience  a very 
delightful  evening.  In  some  of  them,  as  in 
" The  Song  of  Colma,”  the  gruesome  Hebridean 
folk-song  ’’  Sea  Tangle,”  Synge’s  “ C rossing 
the  Sound,”  Etkna  Carbcrry’s  “ The  Well  of 

the  World’s  End,”  the  old  Irish  folk-song 

“ Over  here,”  and  “ Barbara  Allan.”  she  spoke  and 
sang  with  striking  dramatic  force  and  pathos.  Also 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  spirituality  and  a haunting 
Celtic  sadness,  together  with  many  little  human 
touches  of  humour,  about  her  performance  that  lift 
it  on  to  a plane  that  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary! 
reciter.  And  above  all  she  has  the  invaluable  gift 
of  a sympathetic  personality, which  last  night  brought 
her  very  close  to  the  deeper  feelings  of  her  audience. 

A specially  interesting  feature  of  the  programme, 
which  was  throughout  well  chosen,  was  her  singing 
and  explanation  of  the  Hebridean  labour  song 
“ Ho  ro  botaehan”  (a  batachan  is  a little  old  man  who 
comes  home  late  and  wants  to  cat  everything  in  the 
house),  one  of  the  chants  which  the  Hebridean  women 
sing  when  one  of  them  has  finished  her  piece  of  weav- 
ing and  they  arc  all  pounding  and  beating  it  till  it  is 
properly  shrunk — -a  process  that  takes  about  an  hour 
and  a half,  and  about  five  songs,  which  therefore 
have  to  be  of  considerable  length. 


°"d  -lection,  ranging  fmm  She,^ 
to  Kipling,  she  showed  intelligence  and  a 
adaptability  to  the  varying  mcods  of  the 


MHE.^CARRESto’S  RECITAL. 

/MTlS, ' *7  - ‘ / 7 

reno  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  bet 


first 


readv 

T - ~ - pieces  she 

” It  was  a dubious  experiment,  however  to 
recite  Matthew  Arnold’s  “T'-  ™ ' ’ ° 


a poem 
were,  an 


rlonbia  * '*'be  ^orsaljeD  Merman 

. doab,e  accompaniment  of  piano  and  violin, 
came  next,  and  were  followed  by  !,  USl<?  .°.  ,n  l7uds  to  divert  attention  from 

to  which  it  is  made  to  furnish,  as 

(Op.  72).  A group  of  pieces  by  Chopin  completed  the  , °^b,i0ato,  and  such  an  effect  is  inevitably  pro- 
scheme. Miss  Brock’s  technical  ability  was  shown  in  ucc  " 6 p a VIOI‘n  “ requisitioned  in  addition  to 
the  case  with  which  she  played  the  whole  of  her  exact-  b!"!D0' . ut  t0  ^is  is  not  to  reflect  on  the 
ing  programme.  Save  for  a few  confused  phrases  , T”3*'6  0 aract®r  ot"  tllc'  music  supplied  on  this 
where  momentarily  either  her  memory  failed  or  her  „ a,,on  J - Lmua  Chesterm. 
fingers  did  not  quite  answer  to  the  helm  of  her  mind,  arlor.v  era-ns.  , 


CLASSICAL  CONCERT  huomi  x. 


Save  for  a few  confused 

- nimsmn  ho  iu  •«<.  r ; l - * 

and  Miss 

quite 

every  outline  was  clear  alike  in  the  simple  design  of 

Mozart,  the  far  more  expansive  one  of  Brahms,  and  rn,„  „ . . , , . , , 

, ....  , ......  v>  ihe  fourth  concert  given  last  night  at  Beclistein 

tho  brilliant  ornamentation  of  the  Russian  composers. -rr-n  ,,  , ...  , , . 

TT  ,,  ...  , - _ , -rtaii  was  the  most  eventful  so  far  of  the  present 

Her  svmpatny  with  each  was  felt  in  the  different  • . , . , , , . 

, . • . 1 , , _ ...  , rr.  „ serles>  ““v  every  seat  m the  hall  was  filled.  Thus 

styles  of  tone  and  phrasing  which  she  used.  The  , _ , , 

, ...  , . was  cruelly  due  to  the  fact  that  Herr  von  Dohnanyi, 

contrast  between  the  delicate  treatment  of  Mozart  and  who  ^ nofc  bceu  hcard  -m  1>mdon  £or  somc  ^ ’ 

the  commanding  breadth  of  the  opening  passages  of  rcappcarcd  at  ttis  coacert  ftnd  , ed  Beethoven’s 

Brahms  s Sonata  was  exceedingly  striking.  At  the  * - f . . n . n , . . , ... 

v,  , , , , . * . i . piano  sonata  in  A Hat,  op.  110,  and  took,  part  with 

same  time  Brahms  was  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  * . T i ^ . 

, , , , ,,  , , , members  of  the  London  String  Quartet  m a perform- 

her  performance  as  a whole,  partly  because  this  sonata  f , , , . , . . . „ 

I is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  things  which  Brahms^01  s Quartet  for  piano  and  strings  in  C 

wrote  for  the  piano.  It  is  leas  like  himself  than  either  At  _ the  beginning  o the  programme  the 

of  the  other  two.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  n y »olmanyi’s  beauLful 

, , . ,.  . ,x-  , i / U i *-  work  in  B flat,  the  best  known  of  his  pieces  of  chamber 

I characteristics  of  the  Weimar  school  (characteristic!  _ • ...  . . „ , 

l ine  as  it  is  os  a whole  the  first  movement 


, . 111  some  English  folk 

songs  and  in  a grouo  of  modern  French  numbers 
It  was  as  a reciter,  however,  that  she  made  her 

Mme.  Carreno  “celebrated  the  jubilee 
public  appearance  by  giving  a piano  recital  at  Queen’s 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  There  was  a fairly  large 
audience,  though  no  larger  than  that  which  can 
usually  be  brought  together  whenever  there  is  a 
chance  of  hearing  Mine.  Carre  no’s  fine  performance. 
The  only  sign  that  this  was  a special  occasion  was 
1o  be  seen  in  the  number  of  bouquets  of  flowers 
which  were  handed  to  her  between  the  pieces  and 
the  huge  laurel  wreath  which  appeared  at  the  end. 

The  real  point  of  the  jubilee  lay  in  the  fact  that 
now,  when  M me.  Carreno  is  approaching  her  59th 
birthday,  she  is  still  at  the  very  height  of  her  powers. 
Iler  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  value  of  rhythm 
in  every  phase  of  interpretation  is  the  quality  which 
shows  this  most  remarkably.  She  has  all  the  ex- 
uberance and  enthusiasm  of  youth  as  well  as  the 
wise  judgment  of  experience.  The  Scherzo  ini 
Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  E flat  (Op.  31,  No.  3),  which 
was  the  first  work  on  her  programme,  showed  this* 
with  peculiar  force,  and  in  her  group  of  pieces  by 
Chopin,  the  Nocturne  (Op.  62,  No.  1),  the  C sharp 
minor  \ alse,  the  Barcarolle,  and  the  Tarantelle, 
she  gave  wonderful  examples  of  liow  rvbato  may  be 
made  eloquent  by  being  subjected  to  a keen  per- 
ception of  the  fundamental  rhythm. 

These  things,  with  the  Etude  in  G flat,  which  was 


,of  stvie  which  Brahms  could  not  assimilate  com 


given  as  an  extra,  made  a wholly  delightful  first 

w r . , , overshadows  what  follows  because  of  the  strikingly  ln  tbe  sec°nd  part  her  rhythmic  power  was 

pletely)  with  Ins  own  notions  of  sonata  form  producec  jpgjgn  and  fcj,c  skdj  with  which  it  is  carried  *°  * 1136  “ MacDowell’s  “ Keltic  ” 

an  inconsistency  which  is  baffling  both  to  interprets  Qufc_  Th(j  altemationg  o{  e)ow  and  ick  t . Sonata,  for  it  had  to  supply  what  is  lacking  in  the 
A P‘aal3t  Wlth  b>S  rhythmic  contro  ^ V work  itself.  She  succeeded  in  giving  to  it  a certain 


and  listener. 


1 J . * " , 7 . 1 With  the  sharp  contrasts  of  mood  which  thev  present 

can  co-ordinate  the  parts  and  bring  out  the  fine  , , ' , , , . - r . “ 

impulse  which  underlies  Brahms's  conception,  bu,,  y poise  , t o ideas  themselves  have 

that  distinction  which  always  goes  liand-in-liand 
The  scherzo  occasionally  reminds 

, , ..  , one  of  something  else,  but  everv  note  in  the  first  move- 

. each  one  a single  thought  thrown  out  as  it  were  at  , ’ . , , move 

v,  ment  expresses  a clear  individuality. 


Miss  Brock  has  not  quite  enough  rhythmic  force  t ^ . 

do  this . In  the  exquisite  little  Preludes  of  Seriabim  1 


the 


I venture,  her  plaving  was  quite  delightful.  It  wa  exP.resse's  a ctear  mffividuality.  Since 

equally  so  in  the  earlier  number,  of  Glazounov’  “ Ca.meS  “ tbc  P^^  Poise  of  the  first  move- 
ment by  the  same  device  of  alternating 


Variations,  and  it  was  not  her  fault  that  the  deligh 
faded  before  the  end.  Tho  little  theme  will  not  bea 


tem-pi,  and  uses  some  of  its  material 


again. 


work  itself. 

dignity,  one  might  almost  say  majesty,  by  her  strong 
pin  asing,  which  counteracted  tho  tendency  to  vague- 
ness which  is  the  bane  of  this  kind  of  quasi-nvo- 
gramme  music.  In  the  last  ton  minutes  she  devoted 
herself  to  popular  pieces,  and  played  Tchaikovsky’s 
hai  kneyed  ^ ( iiant  sans  paroles,”  which  gains  a 

certain  distinction  under  her  hands,  and  a Barcarolle 
by  Rubinstein,  which  even  she  cannot  make  dis- 
tinguished. I inaliv,  she  sent  her  hearers  away 
feeling  happy  with  Liszt's  transcription  of  Paganini's 

I ill.  ( ;ainnarw>11a  J 5 rir.rriit/v  7 4 ..  _ - _ I . . f •!  i ii  . 


lamu  ULlUlC  UUC  l-UU.  1UU  l aim  bUCUIL  IlUl/  Dt-.t  • -.  . w I |<  v ,,  M . . I i/I  i ogniimu  O 

the  load  of  ingenuity  which  tho  composer  has  expende,  lfcf  mt?  the  n,cw,ffifto'  >fc  runa  thc  **  cf  J rm3mS  ^ ^ °f  siiver  bells  in 

upon  it.  The  Variations  are  too  many  and  too  clove  l0Smg  th°  frGshncss  whjch  charmftd  °Pe  at  ^ ^ WS* 


and  consequently  an  unpleas«ant  contrast  to  the  spot 
tancous  Preludes  of  Scriabine  which  preceded  them. 

< 3nSS  DOROTHEA  WEBB’S  RECITAL. 


as  one  becomes  more  familiar  with  tho  work  this 
movement  sounds  a little  conscious,  whereas  thc 
spontaneity  of  the  first  cannot  be  doubted.  It  was 
admirably  played,  and  thc  beauty  of  tone  in  the  quiet, 
passages,  a quality  for  which  the  London  String 
Quartet  is  becoming  famous,  had  wonderful  effect. 
Tho  players,  too,  seem  to  be  gaining  considerably  in 


I A recital  was  given  last  night  in  the  Bechsteir 
I Hall  by  Miss  Dorothea  Webb,  who  sang  a number  oi 
French  and  German  songs,  some  British  folk  melodies.  , ... 

and  a group  of  old  Italian  aim,  among  which  thc  'Z  ' ♦ , Vu  haV° 

spurious  “ Plata,  Signore ! ” found  a plaL  ^ 6tlU  “ 6U  T » X 

,,  , „ .,,,  Nothing,  one  imagmes,  could'help  a body  of  voung 

““  'Y'bb  b“  a Smal  njezz°-s°Pra'P°  voice  with  payers  to  widen  their  range  of  expression  more  than 
a pleasant  quality  on  its  lower  notes,  tmt  she  has  .t  the  experience  of  playing  Brahms  with  Herr 
too  little  under  control  at  present  to  justify  a pubhd  I)ohnAnyi  afc  the  piano.  He  do«i  for  Brahms’s 
appearance.  Her  breathing  was  unsteady,  and  was  chamber  music  very  much  what  Steinbach  doe,  for 

particularly  tried  in  a song  like  Falcomeri  s ’ Begl.  the  syinpllonJes.  The  opening  of  the  first  movement 

ocelli  lucenti,  which  needs  broad  phrasing,  though  of  the  C minor  quartet  was  arresting,  and  the  whole 
in  lighter  songs  it  served  her  better.  Her  tone  on  her  development  of  that  movement,  which  represents  I 
upper  notes  is  still  thin,  and  sounds  as  though  it  were  Brahms  in  his  mood  of  abstruse  thought  rather  than 
forced  ; her  coloratura,  even  on  the  small  scale  of  obvious  beauty,  was  splendidly  moulded.  We  get 
Delibes's  “ Les  lilies  de  Cadiz,”  was  not  sufficiently  the  screneand  lyrical  Brahms  in  the  slow  movement, 
i , . , , . „ T • , , ,,  . and  here  the  .-tnng.s  were  at  their  best,  and  the  union 

[ neat,  and  in  the  air  L annbe  cn  vain  chasse  1 annee  Qf  t.i,e  two  moods  was  finely  expressed  in  the  finale 
she  showed  herself  unable  to  interpret  dramatic  Herr  DohnAnyi’s  playing  of  Beethoven’s  sonata 
music.  She  ought,  in  fact,  to  continue  studying  hard  was  like  all  his  work,  strongly  cut,  occasionally  in  the 
if  she  wishes  to  da  anything  with  lies  voice  in  the??°or!d  movement  rather  roughly  hewn,  butj 
4,e|'Z,  / 1"  / thoroughly  weU  thought  out.  His  treatment  of  the 

, future.  p^iT\J  ( l ' £ ' \ I finale,  the  union  of  the  fugue  (allegro)  with  the  adaqio. 

The  rest  of  the  programme  was  supplied  by  Dr.  which  suggests  a certain  parallel  with  the  idea  under- 
Lierhammer,  who  sang  amongst  other  things  a group  'y-nu  his  own  quartet,  was  exceedingly  well  balanced, 
bv  Hugo  Wolf  with  small  volume  and  with  an  J?ft.weea  tbc  instrumental  works  Miss  Khoda  von 

„„  ~ . Glenn  sang  songs  ; there  were  an  Italian  aria  bv 

appearance  of  effort.  Mozart,  ‘’Non  temer,  amato  bene,”  with  violin 

^ w-v  _ , __  _ . _ __ _ obbligato  p laved  bv  Mr.  Sammons,  which,  however 

THE  ^^ALLWCjG.^  M^rCALI  E CHOIR.  did  not  suit  her,  and  some  small  songs  by  Schumann 

\t  the  Queen  s Hall  list  night  This  choir  gave  aand  Brah.“5  whicb  sba  6fI1g  f’  charmingly  that  she 
• , * . ,,  - .was  recalled,  and  added  Schumann  s ’’ Wcnn  ich 

varied  programme,  ranging  in  difficulty  from  a partjT^  ^ Garten  geh>.u  u lcn 

' song  of  1250  through  some  madrigaLs  and  Coleridge  B 

1 Taylor’s  “ Summer  is  Gone  ” up  to  Auguste  Chapin’s 
“ Tw-o  Fiddlers,”  the  test  piece  at  the  Paris  Festival. 

||  i Miss  Edith  Walton  played  some  Chopin  and  Liszt, 

Mr.  Eric  Xicholson  played  Bach’s  Prelude  and  Fugue 


MRS.  MATTHAY’S  CELTIC  RECITAL. 

The  recital  given  by  Mrs.  Tobias  Matthay  at 
the  jEoiian  Hall  last  night  was  not  an  absolutely 


ROYAL  AMATEUR  ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY.  1 
At  the  winter  concert  of  this  society,  given  last 
night  in  Queen’s  Hall,  the  music  was  well  chosen, 
and,  with  one  exception  perhaps,  of  the  kind  best 
suited  to  amateurs — pieces  with  marked  rhythm 
and  distinct  character.  Mendelssohn’s  MeerrsliUi 
gives  plenty  of  opportunity  for  intelligent  phrasing. 
Sibelius’s  “ Karelia  ” for  combined  effect,  and 
Dvorak  s Slavische  Rhapsodic  ” for  contrasted 
rhythmic  effect.  In  the  latter  the  wind  instruments 
played  some  concerted  passages  with  skill,  and  in 
Waiford  Davies’s  “ Solemn  Melody  ” the  broad 
tone  of  the  strings  was  a pleasure  to  hear, 
although  the  organ  was  persistently  late,  and 
he  whole  thing  was  a little  too  slow  to  give  the 
iroper  swing  of  it.  In  the  Rhapsody,  on  the  other 
land,  the  various  tempi  were  picked  up  with  alaciutyi 
aid  there  was  not  a dull  moment.  /-  ( </'/q 

Two  Interludes  from  Massenet’s  Don  Quirkooi 
vere  not  quite  such  a good  choice  as  the  others 
Hie  programme  itself  raised  the  question  of  whaf 
hould  be  performed  at  the  next  concert  by  inviting 
uggestions  from  members.  It.  will  be  interesting 
o see  if  this  invitation  produces  good  results.  Whal 
m audience  wishes  to  hear  need  not  by  any  means 
>e  what  amateurs  can  best  play.  An  orchestra 
generally  likes  best,  and  therefore  plays  best,  what- 
ts  conductor  likes,  because  lie  has  a wav  of  putting 
t-to  them  which  is  not  easily  resisted.  We  may  hopt 
therefore  that  these  will  be  no  more  than  suggestiond 
for  Mr.  Payne  to  continue  to  exercise  his  wise  choice 
upon. 


, , .Sapete  ” and 

two  very  charming  I rench  songs  by  Baron  d’Erlanger 
with  clean,  penetrating  tones.  She  is  one  of  those 
who  do  not  have  recourse  to  a tremolo  to  bridge  over 
difficulties,  and  who  do  not  think  that  emotion’is  best 
exhibited  in  spasmodic  gushes  of  tone. 


The  choral  work  was  carefully  done  throughout, 
and  the  choir  was  better  balanced  than  it  was  last 


■ultless  performance.  Every  now  and  then  it 


'ncc  which  gives  it  to  us  twice  just  now,  for  of  all 
rahms’s  symphonic  works  it  is  (he  one  which  refutes 
lost  directly  the  charge  which  Hugo  Wolf  brought 
gainst  Brahms,  that  he  could  not  exult.  The  first 
lovement  throbs  with  exultation,  and  the  two  which 
e next  to  it  arc  intensely  happy  in  a quieter  way. 
'lie  finale  works  through  the  mists  of  the  first  subject 
1 the  exultant  mood  again  in  the  second,  and  passes 
yond  it  in  its  coda  to  a serenity  which  is  a parallel 
the  end  of  the  second  movement  of  the  German 

■ Sr-  f ? r Z- 

1,1  Herr  Mfcngelborg’s  performance  there  was 
emendous  strength  and  vigour  as  there  is  in  all  his 
ork,  but.  there  were  passages  where  the  tight  grip  in 
hich  he  held  his  players  checked  the  natural  impulse, 
le  quality  which  gives  him  such  splendid  command 
the  tone  poems  of  Strauss  has  its  disadvantage  in 
•alims  and  in  Wagner,  whose  overture  to  Die 
eister singer  came  at  the  end  of  the  concert.  He 
ikes  everything  astonishingly  clear,  but  he  never 
*ens  the  rein.  So  in  the  allegretto  of  Brahms  and 
the  M atther  music  of  Die  Meistersingcr  he  forced  ' 
- sentiment  upon  his  hearers  where  Brahms  and 
agner  would  leave  them  to  discover  it  for  themselves, 
ic  cannot  revel  in  the  exultation  of  the  moment 
ion  its  happiness  is  being  pointed  out  to  one  in  so 
sitive  a fashion. 

mma  wlinn  mo 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 


I on  the  lower  anu  middle  notes,  which  arc  round  and 
I full,  while  her  top  notes,  though  not  actually  hard,  are 
i — ■» Her  range 


ie  chief  events  in  the  first  concert  of  this  society’s 
aimn  season,  which  Herr  Mengclbcrg  conducted 
Queen  s Ilall  last  night,  were  Brahms’s  Third 
pi  phony  and  Strauss’s  “ Also  Sprach  Zarathustra.” 
a curious  coincidence,  therefore,  the  symphony 
is  been  heard  twice  in  one  week,  since  Sir  Henry 


somewhat  thin  and  lacking  in  resonance, 
of  expression  is  not  very  wide,  but  her  songs  were 
chosen  in  such  a way  that  she  very  seldom  had  to 
attempt  anything  that  lay  at  ail  beyond  it.  Brahms’s 
“ Die  Mainacht  ” proved  her  severest  test,  and  the 
end  was  certainly  not  sufficiently  broad ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  husbanded  her  resources  well  and  by 


" Hamlei " 


UUUtr  lutUUj  oXXVy  uudwuuuv-u 

rood  played  it  on  Saturday,  whereI7often  Tnany  I not  attempting  too  much,  barely  left  the  impression 
onths  pass'  without  giving  an  opportunity  cf  o£  weakness  in. the  climax.  Schumann  s Widmung, 


kness  in  tne  cumax.  ^uuuubjuu  o »» 
is  sufficiently  broad  in  expression  on  a small 
TVhaiVrwslcv’s  “ To  the  Forest  ” 


scale,  and  so  were  Tchaikovsky  s “ To  the  Forest 


onths  pass  without  giving  an  opportunity  of 
•aring  it  at  all.  The  months  when  it  i3  absent  are  was 

ally  more  difiicult  to  account  for  than  the  coinci-  scale»  an“  ^ Y-  * 44  ki;nvt 

' ' ' and  the  latter  part  of  Rubinstein  s Es  blinht  der 

Thau  ” ; but  the  singer  was  undoubtedly  at  her  best 
in  Jensen’s  **  Lehn’  deino  Wang,”  Brahms’s  feand- 
niannchen,”  anil  the  folk  songs  which  she  sang  in  her 
second  group.  Korbay’s  arrangement  of  “ My  brown 
and  “ Who  loves  best  ” she  sang  with  exactly 


boy  " ana  ' vvno  xovtis  ucsu  «>*«>  j 

the  right  kind  of  simplicity  and  with  a good  rhyth- 
_ • . 1 i:u.  in  prom*  was  clearer 


mical  lilt,  and  her  diction  in  this  group  

in  the  matter  of  consonants  than  it  was  in  the  German 
songs. 

Mr.  Plunket  Greene  began  with  the  old  “ Floodes  of 
Tears,”  which  he  sang  with  beautiful  intimacy  ox  feel- 
ing, and  went  on  to  Scarlatti’s  vigorous  song  about.the 
‘ Dichterliebe,”  which  were 


Ganges,  and  three  of  the  ... — 

given  with  his  usual  insight  and  with  an  impetus  that 

1 1 1 f 1 _ tl 4 4 T if  onirt  ’ 


one  was  glad  to  feel  after  Schubert's  “ Litanie, 
which  at  moments  almost  seemed  to  be  standing 
still.  His  second  group  was  made  up  mainly  of 
Irish  traditional  songs  and  ended  with  “ Quick  ! 
have  but  a Second,”  the  moral  of  which  the 


I we 


audience  at  once  proceeded  to  apply 

UCiTW  hughes. 

a whole  evening  devoted  to  the  vi 


-T 

violin  raises 


’ossibly  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  feel  with 


_ __  evening  . 

mild  misgiving  in  the  concert-goer  as  he  casts  his  eye 
down  the  programme,  however  catholic  it  may  be, 
even  when  it  contains  old  friends  like  Tartini’s 
Sonata  in  G minor  and  Tchaikovsky’s  Concerto 
D major,  and  old  friends  with  new  faces  like 


wm,.  wBuiHuiMwiin  in  u major,  and  old  telenets  with  new  iaces  like 

auss,  00,  at  he  ought  to  be  left  to  play  himself ; Schubert’s  “ Ave  Maria,”  Chopin’s  Nocturne,  or  airs  of 
t at  present,  when  his  emotional  a j-  tt j.i .1  /-..u 1-  .... 


at  present,  when  his  emotional  appeal  depends 
largely  upon  intellectual  perception  and  the 
ellect  stiil  meets  him  with  some  difficulty,  every- 
ng  which  serves  to  dear  away  obstacles  is  helpful, 
•re  Herr  Mengelberg’s  decision  and  his  power  of 
ving  out  the  details  have  the  effect  of  relieving 
• intellectual  strain  and  setting  the  hearer  free  to 
oy  the  very  opposite  effect  to  that  which  his 
thod  i.s  apt  to  have  in  (he  perfectly  familiar  music 
the  older  masters.  The  performance  of  “ Also 
■ach  Zarathustra  ” was  therefore  one  of  the  finest 
ich  has  ever  been  heard  in  Queen’s  Hall.  Special 
ntion  must  be  made  of  Mr.  John  Saunders’s 
nirable  playing  of  the  violin  solo.  Between  the 
aphony  and  the  Symphonic  Poem  Coleridge- 
•lors  Ballade  in  A minor,  the  work  on  which, 
t to  Biaicatha , did  most  to  found  his  early  reputa- 
U was  P^yed  as  a fitting  tribute  to  his  memory. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  YORK  BOWEN. 

I long  programme  at  the  -Eolian  Hall  last  night 
tamed  Cesar  Franck’s  Prelude,  Chorale,  and 
?uc,  Schumann’s  Fantasie,  Op.  17,  and  Mr.  York 
Aon  s 0 bird  Sonata  ; Mrs.  York  Bowen  sang  songs 
Brahms,  Grieg,  and  Liszt,  Cyril  Scott  and  York 


"‘“Tf’1  ana  Hiszt,  Cyril  Scott  and  Yor 

’q'  f h f t fw-X) 

lr.  Bowen  s playing  is  well  andTavourablv  know 


, - . ~ ••  — ,-nown 

-onqon  audiences.  Its  positive  merits  of  dash  and 
irpnse  resting  upon  a brilliant  and  inevitable 
nsion  lead  the  imagination  captive ; unless, 
.ed,  his  enthusiasm  gets  the  better  oi  him  at  a 
lax,  when  some  unlovely  sounds  are  apt  to  be 
, He  found  the  limits,  however,  of  the  piano- 
e s tone  in  the  first  piece,  Balfour  Gardiner’s  D( 
un  ’•  and  did  not  again  seriously  transgres: 
a.  Rut  these  merits  are  sometimes  positive  to  th. 
snt  of  being  insistent,  and  then  they  defeat  thei 
?ose  by  destroying  illusion.  His  is  the  kind  o 
ic  which  demands  a well-lighted  room  for  it 
ormance  ; it  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  all  that  i; 
tic  in  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  sense  o 
word.  In  Schumann's  work  he  con 
tly  found  opportunity,  as  in  his  own  h< 
ted  it,  for  using  the  language  of  music  t< 
municate  ideas  rather  than  to  heighten  emotion 
the  formulation  of  these  ideas  chord-contras 
cals  to  him  as  a better  vehicle  than  variety  o 
thm  or  subtlety  of  curve.  His  flight  too  is  rapii 

er  than  strong.  A suite  he  played  last  year thi 

ical  form  of  the  1 8th  century  tilled  with  the  nervou: 
of  . the  doth — seemed  a better  medium  for  wha 
las  to  say  than  sonata  form  now. 
rs.  Bowen's  singing  showed  a curious  and  almos 
iful  difficulty  in  the  attack  of  a high  note,  as  i 
[filmed  a conscientious  determination  to  brave  ai 
and  dangers  or  succumb  in  the  attempt-  Whei 
ast  the  ppte  came,  however,  it  proved  to  b 
aordinarily  sweet  and  true  ; while  a low  note  ha< 
ggestion  of  strong  and  pure  feeling  about  it  whicj  I 
never  quite  destroyed  by  an  ali-pervading  tr  emote 
ey  a tendency,  in  the  German  songs,  to  alter  th 
el  in  the  progress  of  a long  note.  In  herEnglisl 
;s,  however,  the  first  of  these  defects  nearly  and  th- 
nd  quite  disappeared  ; and  she  sang  some  attraetiv. 
ngs  of  her  husband's  with  a straightforwardnes 
h added  a good  deal  to  their  charm. 


Handel  and  Goldmark,  or  arrangements  of  Kreisler 
and  Brahms.  But  after  last  night’s  concert  at  rEolian 
Hall  he  no  doubt  rose  from  his  seat  feeling  that  the 
evening  had  been  none  too  long. 

For  Miss  Hughes  has,  first  and  foremost,  a rich  and 
powerful  tone  which  gives  every  one  confidence  at 
once.  She  plays  with  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  her 
body,  and  is  so  obviously  throwing  herself  into 
what  she  is  doing,  and  knows  so  well  what  she  wants 
to  do,  that  a mistake  of  a careless  kind  seems  im- 
possible. Besides  this  she  has  that  indescribable 
thing,  the  performer’s  instinct — a power  by  which  the 
player  feels  the  musical  pulse  of  the  listeners  and  gives 
them  just  that  little  more  than  they  expect  in  the 
attack  and  finish  of  a note  which  makes  it  buoyant 
and  convincing.  And,  as  a corollary  of  this,  there 
was  that  grip  of  the  piece  as  a whole  which  draws 
the  essential  lines  of  it  truly,  leaving  the  hearer  in 
no  doubt  as  to  what  is  vital  and  what  subsidiary  in 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  giving  it  a character  distinct 
from  that  of  its  neighbours  in  the  programme. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  there  was  some  stormy 
weather  in  Tchaikovsky’s  Allegro  and  some  painful 
momenta  among  the  octaves  of  Schubert’s  “ Ave 
Maria  ” which  seemed  to  speak  of  want  of  practice.  In 
the  Tartini,  which  was  played  with  beautiful  intona- 
tion, the  intermediate  tones  between  loud  and  soft  were 
hoarse  and  lacked  resonance,  and  did  not  merge 
smoothly  and  naturally  enough  into  the  others, 
this  suggested  that  the  more  powerful  tones 
~ * t 1 ^ But  the 

quite  as 


and 


were  got  in  some  not  quite  legitimate  way. 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  are  often 
attractive  as  the  virtues. 


Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  E.  C.  Stretton  conducted 
an  excellent  programme  at  Queen’s  Hall.  The 
excellence  consisted  in  the  skill  with  which  a great 
variety  of  music  was  brought  together  without  on  the 
one  hand  taxing  the  receptive  capacities  of  the  hearers 
too  severely  or  on  the  other  drawing  only  upon 
what  is  hackneyed  and  commonplace.  Massenet’s 
Overture,  “ Phedre,”  made  a brilliant  opening 
and  the  rest  of  the  first  part  of  the  programme  was’ 
given  up  to  Gltere’s  First  Symphony  in  E flat.  Later 
Colendge-Taylor’s  Ballade,  Humperdinck’s  “ Humo- 
reske,”  Mackenzie’s  Air  de  Ballet,  “ La  Savannah  ”• 
and  the  Overture  to  Der  Freischiitz  were  played 
GltereWarly Jymphony  is  one  of  those  essays  in 
fluent  writing  which  most  yonng  composers  attempt 
but  which  the  Russians  show  peculiar  facility  in 
making  effective.  Gltere’s  Symphony  would  stand 
comparison  with  the  early  ones  which  Tchaikovsky 
wrote  before  his  personality  began  to  dominate  his 
technique.  It  is  built  up  cleverly  upon  melodies 
which  have  clear  rhythmic  contour,  and  the  effect 
is  heightened  by  insisting  on  their  rhythm  and 

b,  I8ng  rthem  m bn/fat  and  contrasted  colours.  It 
is  therefore  a good  symphony  to  play  to  a con- 
7.®tual  audience,  because  it  must  attract  attem 
tion  without  demanding  more  fhan  f ___ 

attLk07 h!  Artil!ery  B'".nd  P’nycd  it  with  admirable 
attack  and  precision  and  good  balance  of  tone. 

r>-‘  Teb 


Loon  in 
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. e -Eoliau  Hall  by  Miss  Jean  Nolan  ,7~,  T . 
linger  who  sang  two  groups  of  songs,  and  was  ns 
^ Mr.  Plunket  Greene,  who  was  io  hearfTn  lwd 
groups.  The  whole  concert  took  little  more  than  ° 
lour,  so  that  the  audience  must  have  been  as  linT 
atigued  at  the  end  of  it  as  the  singers.  UtUe 

Miss  Nolan  has  a mezzo-soprano°  voice  of 
7s  — . but  of  agreeable  ouaff^ 


‘Hamlet'- 
Hamlet. 

Claudius u 


-At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

■ Ticca  Ruffo 

n.h„  vustave  Huberdeau 

SJf  Henri  Scott 

I ! °__"uls ..Frank  Preiach 

• Rcnilio  Venturini 


I. acre 


F Ambroise  Thomas's  of 
mad  • u triumphant  reentry  inio  1 lie  reper- 
i-cry  of  (tie  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
ia.sl  nigh'  [(,  was  presented  by  the  Phila- 
delphia-Oliicago  Company  under  the 
direction  of  Andreas  Dippel  and  was 
made  the  medium  for  the  introduction 
to  this  public  of  Titta  Ruffo,  who  is  re- 
garded as  the  leading  Italian  baryione  of 
to-day. 

The  new  singer  was  received  cordially 
by  a large  and  brilliant,  audience,  and 
niter  the  drinking  .song  was  acclaimed 
w-ith  a tremendous  out  pour  of  enthusiasm, 
partly  forced  by  fellow  countrymen,  but 
ichie.fly  spontaneous. 

A revival  of  Ambroise  Thomas’s  opera, 
is  in  itself  not  a matter  of  importance. 
For  this  the  professional  observer  of 
musical  doings  must  be  devoutly  thank- 
ful The  question  to-day  is  not.  whether 
Hamlet"  is  worth  lifting  down  from  the 
dusty  shelf  where  it  has  so  long  reposed 
in  blessed  (Silence , but  whether  it.  furnishes 
proper  scope  for  the  unique  powers  of 
a.  celebrated  barytone. 

Since  this  is  the  happy  situation,  we  may 
content  ourselves  with  noting  en  passent 
that  the  writer  of  ihe'excellent  article  on 
"Hamlet”  in  the  dictionary  of  Clement 
iand  Larousse  combines  enthusiasm  with 
modified  rapture.  In  beginning  he  pro- 
nounces i hat  this  is  the  most  remarkable 
work  which  has  proceeded  from  the 
French  school  and  been  prepared  for  the 
Gsand  Opera  since  the  lyric  tragedies  of 
Halevy. 

He  calls  it  a romantic  drama  and  praises 
the  librettists  for  setting  aside  a large 
number  of  episodes,  for  omitting  the  long 
monologues,  the  extended  dialogues,  and 
the  “shocking  scenes”  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish play.  Thus  the  spectator  finds  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  a work  strong  and 
simple,  and  the  situations  become  com- 
patible with  music. 

The  writer  also  bemoans  the  retention 
of  the  famous  soliloquy,  the  scene  of  the 
grave  diggers,  “which  will  always  be 
^supportable  to  the  eyes  of  people  of 
taste,”  and  reproaches  the  librettists 
'or  not  having  punished  Polonius,  whose 
chastisement  as  an  accomplice  of  the 
crime  is  the  subject  of  the  whole  opera. 

These  comments  of  a French  writer, 
whose  admiration  for  the  opera  is  large 
pnough  to  sustain  a national  pride,  may 
ierve  to  give  those  unacquainted  with  the 
work  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  its  con- 
traction. But  if  excisions  are  made. 
:here  is  new  matter  in  plenty.  The  oper- 
atic climax  of  the  title  roie  is  reached 
in  the  play  scene,  which  is  prefaced  by  a 
chorus  of  actors,  a drinking  song  by 
Hamlet  and  a Marche  Danoise.  . Here- 
it  is  that  the  we j Ivin  jg  always  shaken 
ny  the  plaudits  of  the  populace.  The 
irinking  song  of  Hamlet,  not  the  play, 
is  the  thing. 

In  the  fourth  act,  there  is  a ballet,  a 
fete  of  spring.  Some'people  have  thought 
I hat  this  ballet  is  too  long.  Even  in 
(France,  where  the  ballet  is  almost  a 
sacred  function,  there  have  been  com- 
plaints that  it  was  too  “ennuyer."  But  a 
little  judicious  cutting  has  aided  it.  in 
recent,  productions.  This  revival  was 
made  altogether  for  Ruffo,  who  is  said  to 
ppend  much  of  his  life  in  the  study  of 
Shakespeare  and  who  would  therefore 
be  expected  to  steep  himself  devotedlv 
in  the  romantic  drama  concocted  by 
Bar  bier.  Carre  and  Thomas. 

It  was  fortunate  for  later  barytone 
hat  the  grand  opera  had  a Fame.  Thomas 
wrote  Hamlet,  for  a.  tenor,  but  the  national 
theatre  did  not  have  one  capable  of  under- 
taking this  part.  It  was  therefore  re- 
written for  a barytone  and  handed  over 
to  Faure.  His  success  with  it.  put  the 
tenor  version  permanently  out  of  exist- 
enee.  Mr.  Ruffo’s  success  with  the  public 
of  to-day  is  such  that  any  attempt,  to 
reconstruct  Shakespeare’s  melancholy 
Dane  as  a tenor  would  result  in  dismal 
[failure. 

This  Italiqn  barytone  lias  certain  gifts 
I which  will  ensure  him  popular  favor 
while  time  spares  him.  His  voice  is  a 
high  barytone  and  like  most  voices  of 
•its  kind,  is  hollow  and  cold  in  the  low 
[register.  But  in  the  middle  and  upper 
range  it  is  a voice  of  magnificent  power 

' f ( 10  ha!  urn  rm  in  rmn  lifw  ki  if  __  • 1 1 • , 


Horar  io 

Warn  cry 
Xieolay 
Cisneros 
^eppiili 

O rtrude 

1 ! Ophelia 

Alice 

It  is  not  warm  in  quality  but  it  has  vitality 
and  dramatic  value.  Mr.  Ruffo  sings 
with  great  freedom  and  without  forcing. 
He  has  enormous  breath  support  and  his 
control  is  perfect.  Some  of  the  phrases 
lie  sang  last,  night,  as  in  the  cadenza  of 
the  drinking  song,  were  amazing  in 
length  and  equabiity. 

In  the  more  lyric  passages,  such  as  the 
scene  with  Ophelia  in  the  first  act  Mr 
Ruffo  sang  with  great  judgment  and  no 
little  skill,  but  in  the  expression  of  tender 
sentiment,  the  voice  itself  is  not  entirety 
happy.  The  recitatives  were  delivered 
with  a good  deal  of  dramatic  insight  but 
with  an  overworking  of  the  pariando. 
which  was  unnecessary  and  ineffective 
His  best  singing,  as  singing  pure  and 
simple,  was  that  of  the  drinking  song  a 
number  perfectly  adapted  to  his  bold  ag- 
gressive, virile  style.  He  was  least ’suc- 
cessful when  delicacy  of  musical  finish 
was  required,  but.  this  does  not  happen 
often  in  “Hamlet. " 
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Mr.  Ruffo  dressed  and  made  up  the  pari 
traditionally  and  looked  well  His  aeiior 


“He  sets  his  bow  to  the  strings:  the  hairs 
'seem  to  bite  them  with  human  purpose; 
the  tone  as  faint  as  a ghostly  whisper. 


short-.*  Wonderful  Improvement  Over  or  ringing  like  a martial  shout,  fills  the 


room  and  Is  saturated  with  feeling.  There 
is  an  answering  throb  from  the  listeners; 


, Esrlier  Performances 

. , • /tiTV-  i . - , ,,„T  , 

was  aeldnrn  riV.  W18  actjoi;  Kugene  1 say e.  The  violinist.  reappeaiea  the  chords  of  their  hearts  are  swinging 

»•  <« 

MrnMtne^  'jnd’hi"’  ski’irul  StWiK  •**  “"«T  01 

voice  produced  powerful  dramatic  effect  190<‘05'  Al  ,hat  "me  so,no  sha,p 


Kugene  Isay 

af  

negie  Hall.  He  had  nor  been  beard  in  ihis  all  teCh nical  difficulties  seem  to  be  over- 


in unison."  - And  again;  "How  brilliantly 


cqme!  Are  they  so?  A thrust  of  the  bow 
. and  a shower  of  glittering  notes  comes 


In  'he  scene  with  the  CW  Tl,  ” meats  were  made  on  his  playing  ami  many  uts  torn®5 

of  his  iragic  iAterp?etetion  was  ^t^  Persons  raised  their  brow*  inquirhigly.  ^ting  from  the  strings-what  was  the 
He  did  that  scene  well1*  despite  a limitpr  ‘OI  was  no'  ’^‘s  one  °f  *he  acknowledged  passage . Alas,  come  to  think  of  it,  we 
range  of  pose  and  gesture  Rnr  if  i masters  of  the  violin  and  were  not  critics  know  not.  Standing  out,  bright,  strong, 
altogether  likely  that  in  some  other  r6 

Mr  ntflv  ehniv  m/\m  

that  in  seven  years  a man  is  remade 


So?:  ■ p oie’r 


•r  has  aESIgned  the  difficuTTterit  of 
Wh°'e  ^hestria^ 
o , ^r  ^ * the  demand. 


of  this  song  in  a manner  that Trough t out 
voice.6  CS  °f  b°th  th6  mU&lc  her 


Vhe  programme  ended  with  Raff’s  T,e. 
noie  symphony  No.  5,  which,  with  its  ro 

ITlll.n  n*.  moloXU , . * 1U1  US  rO- 


tn antic  melodies  and  dramatic  "nature. 


he  rilay  show  more  variety  in  action 


r\., in  act  ion 
0nJya  very  great  actor,  a speaking  actor 
not  hampered  by  the  necessity  of'suitini 
the  action  to  the  tune,  can  preserve  tip 

laHons  a'P  e'  a"d  yet  mako  n,anv  modu- 
Jations  tn  pos° 

^^szt’XSirsz  »-'• 
fjsginrx  ^ 

c»ti  V,  where  big  voices  count,  for  more 
Ilian  exquisite  ir-r  and  where  such  broad 
phrasing  and  powerful  tones  as  ids  »re 

cement0  *Ur  ",e  pop',,ftce  to  ev- 


foolhardy  to  carp  at  him?  But  that  was  self-reliant  now.  anon  it  is  blurred  and 
seven  years  ago,  and  every  si  haolboy  knov.  | unrecognizable,  ft  has  been  suggested. 


not  played;  yet  so  obvious  was  its  mu- 


The  recital  of  yesterday  afternoon  was  steal  purpose,  so  perfectly  did  tt  fit  into 
attended  by  an  audience  which  occupied  all  the  symmetry  of  the  whole,  that  we 


sorted  to  offset  the  effect  of  Mr  Paul 
Graener  s .symphonietta  for  the  strings  and 
harp  that  was  played  earlier  * d 


iiicb 

litrf  W 


/O  -4p  Ail  Operatic  Hamlet. 

yp*T*  Jik).20.  (4t 

Lovers  of  French  opera  hoped1  It 


the  seats  in  the  ball  and  crowded  the  stand 
ing  room  Us 
saye 

easy  to  forget  the  last  previous  appear 


failed  to  notice  its  imperfections.  Our 
applause  was  loud  and  tong  ...  , _ . .... 

won  it  fairlv.  It  will  be  m”'d  is  on'y  upon  one  thinS~the  music!" 

„ ....  the  last  previous  appear-  These  the  impressions  of  seventeen 

anees  if  he  continues  while  here  to  play  as  Sears  ago,  and  they  were  revived  yester- 


he  did  yesterday.  * 

In  recent  years  the  violinist  has  devei- 


day— revived  and  emphasized  in  their 
chief  aspects.  Mr.  Tsaye  rendered  a great 


oped  an  affection  for  the  old  masters.  -Mosi  and  timely  service  by  playing  such  music 


instf'ni«h."^  a I^Morma.tme  a«  that  of 
l st  ni2ht  there  i*  no  ea'I  for  extended 
.•ornment  on  the  interpretations  of  the 
her  artuts  f tiey  were  present  chicflv 
to  make  AI,  Ruff.V,  HM  l 
l.illtj.  Cut  it  may  be  said  that  all  wgre 


cceptable,  and  that  the  K eneral  pres- 


titation  of  the  opera  was  most  creditable! 

hauled 


violinists  come  to  this  when  their  taste 
matures  and  their  understanding  of  their 
instrument  ripens.  The  old  masters  wrote 
in  a singularly  happy  style  for  the  fiddle 
and  their  music  has  a faculty  of  keeping 
its  freshness,  whereas  much  of  the  modern 
writing  is  aged  when  it  is  born. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was 
a sonata  bv  Veracini-—  Francesco  Verat  un- 
known as  the  Florentine,  who  was  a con- 


as  he  did  and  playing  it  as  he  did.  For 
years  the  public  has  been  led  more  and 
more  into  sidewise  excursions,  into  prim- 
rose paths,  to  loiter  in  pretty  dalliance 
with  fiddle  trifles.  Mr.  Ysaye  brought  his 
audience  back  into  the  great  classic  high- 
way and  expounded  for  them  the  cardi- 
nal principles  of  artistic  beai|ty.  In  tone 


and  phrase  and  expressive  melodic  line 


o Mr.  Dippel.  who  was  on  ce 
>efore  the  curtain  by  Mr  Ruffo.  The 
irincipal  singers  were  Alice  Zeppilli  as 
Ophelia . Eleanora  de  Cisneros  as  the 


temporary  of  Handel:  and  the  second  mini-  he  exemplified  as  no  other  violinist  of  our 


Steen , Hector  Dufranne  as  ■'<  in< 7 Claudius 
and  Gustave  Huberdeau  as  the  Ckos'. 


her  was  by  Francesco  Geminiani,  who 
lived  at  the  same  time  but  was  a much 
greater  violin  virtuoso  than  Veracini. 
Geminiani.  indeed,  wrote  the  first  of  all 
text  books  on  the  art  of  violin  playing 
and  handed  down  to  us  the  principles  of 
the  school  of  Corelli. 

In  his  writing  for  the  violin  and  his  play- 
ing he  made  free  use  of  shifts  of  position 
and  double  stops,  so  that  when  he  went. 
With  Shakespeare  to  London  he  amazed  the  Britons  and  the 

_ Burney  declared  that  some  of 


The  chorus  sang  very  well  indeed  and  the 
orchestra  was  admirable.  Cleofonte 
Canipanini  conducted  with  his  customary 
skill  and  authority. 


“Hamlet, 

Left  Out,  Last  Night’s 
Offering. 


Signor  Caruso,  beyond  question  the 
world's  greatest  tenor  singer,  sings  two 
"or  Three  times  a week  for  more  than  two 
score  weeks  in  New  York,  and  the  musical 
waters  flow  on  undisturbedly  as  has  been 
their  wont  for  many  years  past.  He  goes 
to  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  London  altd 
other  European'  cities  in  the  interim,  and 
the  musical  elements  in  those  centres  of 
culture  are  thrown  iitta  a ferment  and; 
prices  are  raised  to  a degree  which  is  pro- 
hibitive to  the  regular  patrons  of  the 
opera,  newspaper  critics  are  transformed 
into  rhapsodists,  and  the  solemn  preach- 
ments about  the  reforms  achieved  in  the 
lyric  drama  by  the  labors  of  Wagner,  and 
Verdi  and  Bizet  are  forgotten.  The  world 
makes  obeisance  to  the  voice.  ' 

Two  centuries  ago.  when  men  singers 
were  sopranos  and  contraltos,  the  opera 
patrons  of  London  were  split  into  factions 
^?by  singers,  bouses  were  divided,  duels 
were  fought  by  men,  and  women  won  the 
insignia  of  rfyal  singers.  Familiarity 
with  tile  world's  greatest  vocalists  for 
nearly  a century  lias  made  New  York) 
more  staid  and  less  demonstrative,  and 
fond  students  of  the  lyrico-dramatic  art 
ha*ve  tried  to-’ see  in  local  activities  some- 
thing like  at  least  an  equal  appreciation 
of  the  song  and  the  singers.  But  scratch 
"the*musical  Russian  anywhere,  even  here, 
arid'  you  will  find  the  Tartar.  That  Ca- 
’fu.Jb  is  not  the  cause  of  social  and  do- 
mestic feuds  is  probably  due  only  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  come  to  bo  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  an  everyday  occurrence 
TV  Vias  even  happened  that  he  has  failei 
to  Habilitate  an.  opera  which  the  loca 
public  voted  uninteresting. 

'But  even  New  York's  opera  goers  lov 
a Sensation.  That  was  disclosed  las 
night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
■when  Tltten  Ruffo  sang  for  the  fifstl 
'time  here.  For  his  sake  an  opera  was 


good  Dr 

his  sonatas  were  100  diffk-uh  for  any  one 
10  play.  The  larger  freedom  of  treat- 
ment was  brought  in  strong  contrast  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  sonatas  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  Ysaye  played  both  very  beautifully. 
His  tone  was  clear  and  sweet,  his  intona- 
tion accurate,  his  bowing  alive  with  a!! 
he  varied  nuances  of  the  violin  touch. 
His  staccato  bowing,  for  instance,  was 
wonderfully  crisp  and  his  full  stroke  had 
power  and  brought  out  only  richness  of 
lone  quality.  His  interpretation  of  these 
two  sonatas  was  elegant  in  finish  and  well 
high  flawless  in  taste. 

Mozart's  G major  concerto  was  the  third 
number.  Here  there  were  some  few  pass- 
ages which  lacked  perfect  clearness  of 
enunciation,  bur  on  the  whole  it  was  t be 
performance  of  a master.  The  slow  move- 
ment  was  given  with  an  unaffectedness  of  I 
style  which  must  have  delighted  all  lovers  j 
of  Mozart.  The  cadenzas  introduced  in  the  I 
work  were  Ysaye’s  own  and  were  naturally  i 
a little  more  modern  in  character  than  the  1 
music  of  the  concerto  itself,  but  they  were  j 
admirable  specimens  of  violin  display  and  ; 
did  not  derange  the  general  effect  so  much 
as  to  spoil  it. 

The  next  number  was  the  chaconne  of 
Vitali.  Now  there  were  Angelo  Vitali. 
Filippo  Vitali.  Giovanni  Battista  Vitali  and 
Tomaso  Antphio  Vitali.  A programme 
might  specify  that  the  chaconne  was  by  the 
last  named.  The  other  pieces  were  two  by 
Ysaye  and  Saint-Saens's  "Rondo  Capric- 
cioso."  It  was  a libera!  and  interesting 
programme. 


time  exemplifies  it,  Fie  supreme,  the  di- 
vine law  of  repose.  His  posture  was  firm, 
commanding,  compelling,  but  inviting  to 
glad  obedience.  His  violin  part  of  him- 
self; his  bow  and  right  arm  a single 
agency.  The  tbne  of  his  instrument  pul- 
sated with  warm  blood.  No  need  of.  af- 
fected vibrato  there.  As  when  he  first 
came,  there  were  some  technical  obscuri- 
ties in  his  playing,  and.  except  in  the 
noble  chaconne  by  Vitali,  with  which  he 
concluded  the  classical  part  of  his 
scheme,  there  seemed  to  be  a little  less 
depth  and  solidity  of  tone  than  former- 
ly; but  this  may  have  been  to  some  ex- 
tent a matter  of  personal  equation  In  the 
hearer,  due  to  the  position  of  his  seat 
in  the  concert  room.  But  the  deficiency, 
if  deficiency  it  was,  was  all  forgotten 
in  the  great  lesson  of  style  which  he 
taught.  He  played  a sonata  in  A by 
Veracini  and  one  in  B minor  by  Gemin- 
iani, men  who  were  not  altogether  friend- 
ly rivals  in  London  in  the  early  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century— splendid  speci- 
mens of  true  violin  music  both  of 
them,  their  archaism  made  ravishing  by 
Ysaye’s  art.  Then  a Mozart  concerto  in 
G,  in  whose  graceful  beauties  he  revelled 
with  the  zest  of  the  composer— “ever 
young  and  ever  fair.”  After  this  came 
the.  climax  of  the  chaconpe  by  Vitali  for 
which  Mr.  Gaston  Dethler  provided  as 
masterly  an  organ  accompaniment  as  the 
insufficient  instrument  In  Carnegie  Hall 
permitted.  Finally,  there  were  modern 
short  pieces,  a few  by  the  player  him- 
self and  Saint-Saens.  The  liall  was 
crowded  and  hundreds  of  would-be  Us-  ' 
teners  were  turned  away.  H.  E.  K.  | 


' last  year 

that  something  would  be  done  at  our  Met- 
ropolitan to  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
Ambroise  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  August, 
1811.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  give 
an  almost  ideal  performance  of  "Mignon,” 
one  of  the  most  melodious  and  charmingly 
colored  operas  ever  composed  in  Paris. 
Nothing  was  done,  however;  but  last  night 
Thomas  came  to  the  fore  with  another  of 
his  operas,  "Hamlet.”  This  was  not  given, 
to  be  sure,  for  the  sake  of  honoring  its 
composer  or  of  giving  the  public  a chance 
to  hear  an  old  favorite  once  more;  for, 
whereas  "Mignon”  is  popular  the  world 
over,  !'Hamlet”  has  never  been  liked  except 
in  Paris,  and  eVen  there  it  is  sung  far  less 
frequently  than  “Mignon.” 

The  sole  object  of  producing  "Hamlet 
last  night  was  to  give  the  Italian  baritone, 
Titta  Ruffo,  a chance  to  show  his  paces 
before  the  New  York  public.  He  is  at 
present  a member  of  the  Philadelphia-Chi 
cago  Opera  Company,  and  the  announce 
ment  that  this  was  to  be  his  only  appear 
ance  in  New  York,  combined  with  the  in- 
dustriously circulated  and  entirely  truth- 
ful reports  of  his  successes  in  South  Ameri- 
ca. Italy,  France — and  Philadelphia— re 
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ranged  After  Receiving  $500,000 
by  Publisher’s  Will. 


and 


inary  Concert  at 
Carnegie  Hall. 

There  was  much'  to  wonder  at 
much  for  the  serious  minded  to  be  grate- 
ful for  in  the  recital  of  violin  music 
which  Eug6ne  Ysaye  gave  in  Carnegtej 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  For  a series 


To  share  in  the  $500,000  bequest  in  the 
will  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  the  Phil* 
harmonic  Society  had  to  acquire  1,000  pay- 
ing members.  As  soon  as  this  became 
known  the  response  was  so  ready  that  the 
membership  was  quickly  filled,  some  join- 
ing from  States  as  remote  as  Illinois.  In 
recognition  of  this  support  the  society 


accepted  which  some  of  the  finest  artists  of  years  he, was  a familial  figure  in  oui 
of  the  last  generation  failed  to  fix  in  concert  rooms  and  during  that  time  he^ 


gave  the  first  of  two  private  concerts  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  an(j  repeat  this  number.  The  audience  was 


suited  in  an  enormous  audience.  It  was, 
moreover,  an  enthusiastic  audience,  "easily 
pleased,"  as  a veteran  opera-goer  remark- 
ed. After  the  baritone’s  first  number,  in 
which  he  did  nothing  that  was  in  any  way 
remarkable,  there  was  an  outburst  of 
frenzied  applause  which  was  positively 
comic,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  ratson 
d'etre  for  it.  In  later  scenes  there  was 
much  more  reason  for  these  frenzied  out- 
bursts, which  were  like  those  that  greeted 
Tetrazzini  and  Bonci  when  they  made  their 
first  appearances  in  this  city. 

Titta  Ruffo  is  a medium-sized  man,  un- 
distinguished in  appearance.  As  a singer 
he  belongs  to  the  old  Italian  school  of  the 
high  note  for  the  high  note’s  sake,  a school 
which  still  appeals  to  a multitude.  His 
highest  five  or  six  notes — which  constitute 
what  would  be  called  in  the  West  the 
"business  end"  of  his  voice — are,  strange 
to  say,  not  remarkable  for  beauty  of  timbre 
nor  are  they,  like  Caruso's  high  tdnes,  for 
example,  thrilling;  but  they  have  a clarion 
splendor  which  makes  them  effective  and 
draws  applause.  From  a technical  point  of 
view  fault  might  also  be  found  not  in- 
frequently with  his  tone  emission.  He  evi- 
dently needs  an  overhauling  by  a great 
teacher,  such  as  leading  artists  occasional- 
ly subject  themselves  to,  but  when  a singer 
is  carried  triumphantly  on  the  wings  of 
success  he  is  apt  to  forget  the  need  of 
those  things  that  make  for  the  highest 
artistic  standard. 

The  climax  of  last  night’s  enthusiasm 
came  after  the  cheap  drinking  song  which 
Titta  Ruffo  sang  with  an  imposing  volume 
of  sound  and  a stentorian  power  recalling 
Tamagno  in  his  most  sensational  outbursts. 
It  was  quite  proper  to  raise  the  curtain 
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the  local  repertory.  It 
Thomas's  "Hamlet.”  It 
which  is  not  only  devoid  of  the  melan- 
choly Dane,  but  which  is  absolutely  emp- 
ty of  anything  which  could  remotely  sug- 
gest Shakespeare. 

Ever  since  it/had  its  first  production  In 
i’aris  great  singers  have  tried  to  win  a 
liking  for  it,  but  have  tried  in  vain.  Mme. 
Nileson,  the  original  creator  of  the  part 
of  Ophelia,  made  the  first  essay  in  1S70; 
Mme.  Gerster,  Mme.  Sembrich,  Mme.  Calvd 
(to  name  only  the  greatest  of  the  women 
singers)  tried  and  failed.  Kaschmann,  a 
fine,  though  an  affected  barytone,  second* 
ed  the  efforts  Mme.  Sembrich,  and  Lasalle, 
the  great  successor  of  Faure,  the  original 
French  Hamlet,  united  his  fine  and  manly 
art  with  the  exquisitely  poetich!  imper- 
sonation of  Mme.  Calvd,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. An  Italian  barytone  comes  now, 
and  the  bare  announcement  of  his  coming 
serves  to  crowd  the  great  theatre  to  suf- 
focation, ana  when  he  sings  the  drinking 
song  hundreds  of  people  grow  frantic  in 
their  exhibition  of  delight,  and  the  memo- 
ries of  the  great  achievements  to  which 
the  walls  of  the  Metropolitan  have  echoed 
for  years  vanish  like  mist  before  the  sun 
arid  winds  of  the  morning. 


" a "Ha'ndet”  set  an  examp!e  which  did  a great  deal  to 


create  an  appreciation  for  the  highest 
type  of  violin  playing.  In  the  course  of 
time  he  forfeited  a portion  of  the  admira- 
tion he  had  won  by  occasional  lapses  into 
carelessness;  but  it  .was  noticeable  . that 
the  large,  ■ sincere  artist  soul  within  him 
always  responded  to  great  occasions,  and 
he  became  again  a representative  of  the 
highest  type  of  the  reproductive  artist. 
Seventeen  years  ago,  the  present  re- 
viewer, trying  to  sum  up  the  impressions 
made  upon  him  by  his  first  American 
concerts,  recognized  in  him  a puissant 
figure;  a mar.  of  extraordinary  physical 
attributes,  a large,  sound  man;  a normal 
man,  in  appearance,  yet  singularly  en- 
gaging because  of  the  expressive  mo- 
bility of  his  face  and  the  freedom 
from  affectation  which  marked  his 
bearing,  a personification  of  sanity 
of  body,  mind  and  soul.  He  observed 
the  extraordinary  degree  in  which  he  il- 
lustrated the  intimacy  which  must  exist 
between  the  player  and  his  instrument 
if  we  are  to  be  told  wliat  xlolin  music  is.  i 


last  night,  at  which  Mme.  France*  Alda 
was  the  soloist. 

Admission  was  by  invitation  only  and  the 
members  and  their  friends  filled  the  great 
ballroom.  About  one  thousand  were  pres- 
ent. Theirs  was  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
lie  first  American  performance  of  a work, 
of  Mr.  Max  Reger  and  three  songs  toy 
Mr.  Richard  Strauss  which  have  only  re- 
cently been  orchestrated  by  the  composer. 

The  new  work  by  Mr.  Reger  is  called 
a "Concerto  in  Old  Style”  and  is  written 
in  three  movements.  It  was  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  programme,  and  in  the  first 
movement  the  audience  could  detect  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  the  methods  of  the 
old  masters.  Then  the  work  became  more 
modern  until  it  rambled  off  into  intricate 
orchestration  arrd  new  effects  that  leave 
little  room  for  melody  or  antiquity. 


crazy  to  hear  it  again — and  was  it  not  for  I 
its  sake  that  the  stale,  dull  opera,  a ludi- 1 
erous  travesty  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedy, 
was  revived?  The  occasion  made  one  think 
of  the  story  told  by  Wagner  of  a Parisian 
audience  sitting  patiently  through  a long 
opera  which  bored  everybody,  just  to  hear 
Rubini  sing  his  famous  trill  from  A to  B 
flat. 

Titta  Ruffo’s  acting,  like  his  singing,  re- 
calls the  good  old  times  when  standards 
were  different  from  what  they  are  now,  and 
it  was  the  fashion  to  tear  a passion  to  tat- 
ters and  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings. 
There  were  moments  of  convincing,  realistic 
acting,  in  the  scenes  with  the  ghost  and  the 
guilty  mother,  but  for  subtle  histrionic  mir- 
roring and  interpretation  this  Italian  bari- 


Mme.  Alda  first  sang  an  aria  from  Mas-  tone  ]acks  the  necessary  facial  expression 


genet’s  “Le  Cid,”  and  sang  it  extremely 


and  naturalness  of  gesture.  He  may  be  bet- 


well  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  spent  , „„  -root  l 

most  of  the  day  on  a train.  Then  she  sang  ter  in  other  operas;  his  Hamlet  is  as  great  | 

he  three  song  by  Mr.  Strauss,  and  she  a disappointment  as  the  opera  itself, 
larned  the  app'ause  that  followed  The  Thomas  should  have  never  written  it.  for. 

;■  ’iid  song,  "Morgen.  ’ won  special  ap-  not  Qn,  is  the  SUbject  utterly  unsuited  to 

irovai.  Mr.  Strauss  has  written  into  the  . . 

score  a, virtual  violin  obbligato  that  is  operatic  treatment,  but  Thomas  s own  talent 
beautiful.  "Cacile"  was  a more  stirring  lay  in  a very  different  direction.  He  was 
piece,  and  in  the  "Liebes  Hymnus"  the 


of  nearly  a dozen  Compos  ere 

eved  failure  with  this  pint.  The  ghost 
e.  to  be  sure,  would  have  inspired  other 
ers,  from  Mozart  to  Wagner,  but  even 
|ils,  Thomas  failed  lamentably  to  rise  to 
height  of  the  situation. 

|a8mueh  as  “Hamlet"  was  so  obviously 
need  for  the  sake  of  the  drinking  song, 
hardly  worth  while  to  enter  into  de- 
as  to  the  cast  and  the  general  results. 
|ee  it  to  say  that  Alice  Zeppilli  was  the 
lia,  Eleonora  de  Cisneros  the  Queen. 
|e  the  other  parts  were  taken  by  Hu- 
|eau,  Scott,  Freisch.  Venturing  Warnery, 
lay — most  of  them  of  the  Hammerstein 
a Company  of  yore.  So  was  the  in-  j 
liarable  Cleofonte  Campanini,  most  ver-  ! 
|e  of  Italian  conductors,  who  did  all 
could  possibly  be  done  to  infuse  life 
the  dull  score. 


fc-  ’much  like  Bach  as  ft? 
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“Cavalloi-ia  Rusticana' 
“Pagliacci'’  Start  Their 
o Annual  Course. . 

MISS  BOR  I AS 


and 


2SHrtr«  tha"  mlght"ha,ve  beep 
Possible  e 10U8h  a Mmal>  one  Ik  now  ini- 
at  the  m ? 'sul’ac,'|))(ioii  night,  gathered 
t the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 

Pn  ns  £or  tho  first  performance  this 
oub  " t°o  ;'HFaUat  " Ki-  testifies, 

■ -- — -- l ,an  e , 6 P°PUIafity  of  Miss  Farrar 

me  of  the  "loud"  pedal,  and  this  in  t ho  [ m*Jfsth£r  jTP^s°natl,°n  of  Marguerite  it 

thought,  whether’  m,^ayS  offers  food  for 
s ’ wnethei  one  agrees  .with  it  or 


soun 

Kunyan.  Huh  it  is  an  excellent  medium 
lor  tlio  display  of  a lan?e  piano  technic. 

Mr.  Thompson,  is  a young  player  and  a 
promising  one.  His  delivery  of  Dio  Liszt 
composition  had  dash,  boldness,  confident 
finger  -work  and  no  little  style  to  commend 
|t.  Certain  passages  ■were  blurred  by  over 


[Course  of  the  afternoon  proved  to  be  on 
pf  t he  chief  defects  of  Mr.  Thompson's  art . not. 


The  Brahms  rhapsody  No.  t,  the  pianist,  i Aside  from  the  contribution  the  feat 
ayed  rather  dryly,  but  with  intelligent  jj®  evening  was  the  Valentia*  of 

lrpose.  His  shortcoming  was  in  the  dis-  (voice  and  sans?’  Wf,s  ‘l1  particularly  good 
tributiou  of  tonal  tinting.  He  erred  on  I he!  Mr.  Rot h f er’vhnTwSf very  effectively, 
side  of  continence  in  Schumann’s  "Das  knows  the  traditions  nf  th,at,  11 " 

“NEDDA”  Ende  vonl  Lied-”  the  middle  pans  were  no! jfnd  course  he  had  the  advaptage^f  shfa ' 
jquite  clearly  brought  out  and  there  was  a hours-  as  did  Mme.  Mau- i 

Mr.  Jorn 
Mr. 


But  It  Needed  No  Variation  i in 
Old  Favorites  to  Pack 
the  House. 


AT  THE  OPERA 


% t / A*  U* 

lorita  Bori’s  Second  Per- 
irmance-Amato’s  Success. 

avalleria  rusticana”  and  "Pagliacci  ’ 
double  bill  at  the  opera  might  best 
elegated  to  the  social  statistician,  who 
it  make  at  least  an  interesting  state- 
t from  which  to  muse  on  the  endur- 
t of  the  public  and  speculate  upon  the 
ible  continuance  of  its  complacency, 
they  were  horn  almost  together  so 
jably  will  they  die;  for  now  they  seem 
>e  knit  up  Ai  each  other  and  to  serve 
utual  and  supplemental  purpose.  Vv  hen 
are  separated  they  still  have  the 
sr  aim  in  view.  The  former  may  be  a 
ain  raiser  for  the  latter,  but  if  it  is 
reason  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
lence  of  Signor  Caruso’s  name  in  the 
>nd  cast.  There  Is  but  one  other  opera 
iminary  to  Caruso’s  Canio  in  the 
opolitan  list,  and  that  is  the  German 
insel  und  Gretel,”  unloved  of  the 
ianissimi,  though  still  capable  of  hold- 
its  own  in  the  popular  heart  on  chil- 
,'s  holidays.  Signor  Gatti  needs  an- 
er  short  opera-'Tl  Segreto  di  Su- 
na,”  for  instance. 

U1  of  which  is  preliminary  to  the 
-mat  announcement  that  “Cavalleria 
sticana”  and  “Pagliacci”  composed  the 
tertainment  offered  at  the  Metropolitan 
iera  House  last  night.  In  the  former 
era  the  always  excellent  Destinn.  Mar- 
i and  Gilly  took  part,  and  also  the  in- 
nsequential  Duchene  and  Maubourg— 
d that  story  is  told  to  all  old  Metro- 
litan  patrons.  There  were  incidents 
lling  for  mention  in  the  representation 
Leoncavallo's  opera  aside  from  the 
stomary  triumph  of  Signor  Caruso  s 


[want  of  incisivoness  in  the  rhythm,  Inn 
| was  not  a bad  performance.  Tim  good 
rigaudon  of  Rameau  as  dressed  up  b. 
Godowsky  was  deficient  in  mellowness  and 
Henselt's  toccalina  was  not  worth  playing. 

But  the  E minor  scherzo  of  Mendelssohn 
brought  out  most  advantageously  t De 
pianist’s  accurate,  swift  and  dainty  finger 
.work  and  Chopin's  G minor  ballade  dis- 
closed his  best  musical  expressiveness 
Mr.  Thompson  made  a good  debut.  He 
has  plenty  of  time  to  growgand  he  maj 
reach  the  stature  of  a virtuoso. 
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iT?wAAhe  .traditions  of  fcphiittffiSSies 
lie  advanta  “ * 


RUSSIAN  MUSIC  AGAIN. 

b‘  y.  -XV 

■Their  Symphony  Society  Opens 
Season  Here. 


| “Every  year  the  roses  bloom  and  every 
|year  men  love,"  remarks  Ouida  ijs  one  of 
those  tropical  romances  where  all  the 
people  live  in  glass  houses  and  the  sun's 
rays  are  focussed  on  them.  If  she  had 
lived  in  New  York  she  would  have  writ- 
ten, “And  every  year  the  old  double  bill 
comes  ^around  at  the  opera.”  Already 
last  night  in  the  very  mifldle  of  the 
second  week  of  the  season  “Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  and  “Pagliacci”  were  given  The  first  subscription  concert  of  the 
at  the  Metropolitan.  So  the  theme  is  Russian  Symphony  Society  took  place  last 
(announced.  The  first  variation.  “Han-  filfht  at  Aeolian  Hall.  This  organization 
sel  und  Gretel”  and  “Pagliacci.”  is  al- 
ready to  be  played  next  week,  and 
doubtless  others  will  follow.  They  al- 
ways do.  for  great  are  Caruso  and 
“Pagliacci”  in  their  unequalled  act  of 
drawing  a packed  house. 

There  was  one  last  night.  Every  seat 
was  sold  and  all  the  standing  room  was 
thronged  with  patient  Lombards,  Tus- 


FARRAR  IN  “F, 

2 -V-Cwu- 


FAUST.” 


Bnt  Such  Honors  ns  There  \ re  Go 


cans  and  Neapolitans  waiting  to  hear 


elebrates  its  tenth  anniversary  this  year. 

I.  came  into  existence  at  Cooper  Union 
nioe  years  ago.  From  there  it  moved 
up  t«  Carnegie  Hall  where  for  eight  sea- 
sons Its  concerts  took  place.  The  society 
has  been  gaining  ground  for  Its  activi- 
ties in  other  directions  so  that  now  In 
order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
throughout  the  country  for  touring  en- 
-gAgHTOMf*'*.  if  t»  forced  to  reduce  th*_ 


number  of  its  regular  New  York  concerts 


the  wild  cry  of  “Ridi,  Pagliacci!  ^&r-lfiom  five  to  three,  2. 

Caruso  was  there  to  sing  it  in  his  own!  The  aim  from  the 'start  of  Modest  Alt-  j 
characteristic  style.  What  more  could  sehuler,  the  orchestra's  conductor,  has 
be  asked?  been  to  bring  forward  new  music,  as  also 

There  is  another  wav  to  make  varia- jolder  orchestral  works  of  Russian  com- 
mons on  the  old  theme  and  that  is  by!  P°ser.  Mr.  Altschuler  has  steadfastly 
changing  the  cast.  Last  night  there  maintained  this  purpose  and  his  efforts 
& & ,T  , 7 . m „ have  met  with  success.  He  has  not  only 

was  a new  Medela  in  Miss  Bor  1.  i Ijargely  increased  a general  knowledge  oC 
other  persons  in  this  opera  were  Mr.  Russian  music  has  to  offer,  but 

Amato  as  Tonio  and  Mr.  Gilly  as  Silvio,  (likewise  the  demand  for  hearing  it.  Fur- 
The  singers  in  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  thermore,  he  has  frequently  brought  for- 
were  Mme.  Destinn  as  Santuzza,  Mme.  ward  as  soloists  Russian  artists,  one  of 
ichene  as  Lola  Mr.  Gilly  as  Mfto  and  T-he  foremost  of  these  being  Alexander  Nlc- 
, . ,,  , , . blaievitch  Scrlabine.  the  distinguished 

Mme.  Maubourg  as  Lucia.  . . . . , 

“ , . . . ...  composer  and  pianist,  who  appeared  m 

Mr.  Amato,  it  may  be  imagined,^  dldjp0jp  these  capacities  with  the  Russian 
not  keep  his  best  to  himself  last  night,  [orchestra  some  years  ago  at  Carnegie 
In  the  prologue  he  demonstrated  that  | Hall.  The  work  chosen  to  open  last 
long  phrasing  and  high  tones  do  not  night's  programme  was  Tschaikowsky's 
have  to  be  imported  from  Philadelphia,  (‘Pathetic,”  symphony.  Mr.  Altschuler  en- 


tered into  the  spirit  of  the  music  with 
much  sympathetic  affection  : he  was  fol- 
lowed in  this  by  his  men  who  played  well, 
and  gave  on  the  whole  a performance 


also  were  Jhe  merits. 


hetgreat  tenor  Is  a person  of  cheerful  vojce  was  undisguisable.  The  faults 
isposition;  strange  that  he  should  be  de-  noteci  n her  singing  at,  her  first  ap- 
eloping  more  and  more  a love  for  wildly  pearance  were  again  manifest  and  so 
ndjfoolishly  extravagant  demonstrations 
f grief.  His  beginning  in  “Manon  Les- 
aut”  last  week  was  a marvel  of  beauti- 
al  .singing.  Why  did  he  make  Des 
Irieux  a crybaby  in  the  second  act?  He 
ioQ-hooed  a,11  unnecessarily  like  a big 
>ooby  in  the  second  act.  But  one  must 
iot  e.sk  too.  mucly intelligence  of  an  opera 
enor. 

The  other  noteworthy  incidents  were 
ienorita  Bori’s  impersonation  of  Nedda. 
iqually  winning  in  song  and  action,  and 


and  at  the  same  time  showed  that  there 
are  still  brilliant  tone  and  power  in 
the  local  company. 

. --  . Miss  Bori  was  heard  again  withlwhich  could  be  followed  throughout  with 

ting  and  singing,  of  which  it  would  ,al-  pleasure,  though  perhaps  not  with  rap-  the  closest  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
ays  be  easier  to  write  with  enthusiasm ture  g)le  was  nervous  in  the  early 

part  of  the  opera,  and  this  condition 

tone, 
light 


ere  he  to  rid  his  “Ridi  Pagliacbo”  of  _ 

ie  overwhelming  surge  of  sobbing,  which  , )Tniitated  . against  brilliancy  of 
fins  its  climax  for  all  healthy  tastes.  J5ut  the  pretty  quality  of  her 


ALWIN  SCHROEDER  IN  CONCERT.vTin 

?1  ■ £leflc£ 

The  Excellent  ’Cellist  lias  His  - "at 


Daughter  (»  Aid  Him. 

Alwin  Schroeder.  the  'cellist,  gave  a con- 
cert in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  There 
was  also  Hedwig  Schroeder,  pianist,  bnt 
since  she  is  the  daughter  of  her  father 
the  first  sentence  may  be  permitted  to 


many  listeners. 

Other  orchestra  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gramme were  .a.  new  “Armenian  Rhap- 
sody," with  violin  obligato,  by  Ippolitow- 
Ivanow.  a “Musette."  by  Sibeluis ; Mus- 
sorgski’s  “Turkish  March"  and  the  clos- 
ing number.  Tschaikowsky's  overture 
'1812,”  to  commemorate  the  one  hun- 
Idreth  anniversary  of  the  year  1812. 

After  the  symphony  Gerta  Schlosser,  a 
very  youthful  violinist,  played  Mozart's 
concerto  in  E flat.  Her  additional 
pieces  were  Tschaikowsky's  melody  in 
flat  and  a mazurka  by  the  Polish  com- 
poser Zarzieki. 


he  superb  singing  of  Signor  Amato  in  the  S[anci  as  a succinct  summary  of  the  inci 
irelude.  Perhaps  there  was  a haunting^  dent. 


•nemory  of  some  voice  and  song  of  the 
Previous  evening  in  some  mind,  wherefore 
;he  audience  took  occasion  to  inform  Sig- 
nor Afiato  with  great  emphasis  that  then 
was  Jet  apprebiation  here  for  a mon 
oeautkul  voice,  one  of  richer  timbre  am 
pureij  barytone  calibre  than  that  whicl 
had  javoked  frenetic  demonstrations  o 
the  /revious  evening.  Signor  Amato  wa 
recalled  five  times  after  the  prologue— b 
a MVtropolitan  audience.  H.  E.  K. 


;ETROPOLn-AN  OPERA  HOUSE-"CavaIIerla 
RusUrana,’’  an  Italian  oppra  in  one  act. 
Music  by  Pietro  Mascagni. 

The  Cast. 

?'U7,za  Emmy  Destinn 

Riccardo  Martin 

Gilly 

r-n n V Jeanne  Maubourg 

agliacci.  an  Italian  opera  in  one  act  and 
cavallo(eneS'  TeXt  3Dd  music  by  Leon- 


The  proceedings  began  when  the  t.wo 
played  Rubinstein's  sonata  in  D major. 
Afterward  each  was  heard  in  groups  of 
solo  numbers.  The  composers  thus  re- 
presented were  Bach,  Chopin,  Debussy, 
Bruch,  Handel  and  Cossmann. 

Miss  Schroeder  was  palpably  very  ner- 
vous and  there  is  no  question  that  this 
caused  some  technical  slips,  it.  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  young  woman  was  quite 
equal  to  the  difficulties  of  t lie  music  she 
essayed  to  play.  As  an  ensemble  player 
j she  showed  a.  very  pretty  piano  touch  and 
| a style  which  was  undoubtedly  the  result 
| of  training  under  her  father. 

Mr.  Schroeder  is  the  same  admirable 
artist  who  delighted  us  in  other  days  as  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Kneisel  Quartet. 


GRACIA  RICCARDO  SINGS 

V HTP^r 

He.-  Voice  Not  Very  Cheerful,  hot 

'£&£"dijrn%  jviv'y- 


The  Cast. 

fa  Lucrezia  Borl 

Enrico  Caruso 

Angelo  Bada 

Dlnh  Gilly 

Conductor Giorgio  Polaeco 


AMERICAN  PIANIST  PLAYS 

^ #,z 

John  rhompsoit’s  Work  at  His 
Debut  Most  Promising-. 

An  American  pianist.  John  Thompson 
name,  was  heard  for  the  first  time  here 
tr„fi  re-tal  yaslerday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
m rtfT  Thompson  judiciously  elected 
, . . Pl(  a py0?ramme  which  w*as  designed 

to  disclose  h,s  techpica-l  equipment  rather 
to  entsr  lists  with  the  inevitable 
Lnat'Bach  or  Schumann 

H«oiTavSia.  Re  bfi?an  trith 


Mme.  Gracia  Riccardo  gaTT  arson^re- 
cital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

Her  programme  began  with  t wo  old  Italian 
numbers  and  then  leaped  forward  into 
[the  era  of  Schubert  and  Schumann.  Later 
lit  entered  the  present  and  included  eight 
children's  songs  by  Arenson  dedicated  to 
Mme.  Riccardo.  The  audience  which  lis- 
tened to  the  singer  was  one  of  good  size 
and  its  applause  was  very  kindly. 

Mme.  Riccardo  sang  yesterday  with  a 
voice  which  sounded  as  if  it  had  passed 
through  much  honorable  usage  and  its 

not,aided  the  singer’s  addic-  .-wiscnuier 

Don  to  the  employment,  of  sombre  coloring.  orchestra'-  in 

Gome  raggio  di  sol”  has  seldom  sounded  orchest!a  a inspired 
so  lugubrious  and  even  good  old  Galuppi's 
cheerful  "Chi  vuol  comprar”  became  a 
lather  melancholy  essay  at  badinage.  A 
similar  fate  overtook  Schumann's  “Der 
.kna.be  m it  dem  M underhorn . " 

| On  the  whole  Mrqe.  Riccardo  made  a dis- 
I piriting  impression  on  those  who  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  clear  and  vibrant  lone 
and  vitality  of  style.  She  sang  ip  tune, 
and  for  that  at  least  she  may  be  praised, 

| though  it  is  one  of  the  things  which  ought 
to  come  as  a matter  of  course. 


n r\  *°  Leon  Rothier. 

Mr,  2 x . / 

7 here  was  a time  when  Gounod's  "Faust" 
held  a special  and  peculiar  place  in  the 
j esteem  of  operagoers.  Connoisseurs  were 
| never  willing  to  accord  it  a place  among 
(the  foremost  creations  of  the  lyric  stage. 

: but  the  public  dearly  loved  its  unceasing 
flow  or  pretty  tunes.  A 11  that  was  necessary 
to  raise  it  to  a position  such  as  no  other 
opera,  could  hope  to  occupy  was  the  offices 
of  a.  genuine  "star”  cast  . In  the  consulate 
of  Maurice  Grau  such  a cast  could  readily 
be  supplied. 

People  travelled  miles  to  hear  Jean  and 
Edouard  de  Reszke  and  Melba  sing  that 
extraordinary  trio  which  is  the  climax  of 
the  final  scene.  There  were  matinees 
when  the  women  stood  four  deep  behind 
the  orchestra  rail  and  those  singers  were 
called  and  recalled  till  the  ushers  had  ac- 
tually to  drive  the  audience  out  of  the  house. 

"Faust"  cannot  find  such  a cast  to-day. 
but  it  still  has  its  special  followers.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  will  rush  to  get  seats  for 
"Faust,"  yet  never  think  of  going  to  the 
opera,  at  any  other  occasion.  People  who 
never  went  to  the  opera  before  go  to  this 
one.  It  is  always  a profitable  night,  for 
the  libretto  man  when  "Faust”  is  given. 
S>  last  evening  when  the  suave  measures 
of  Gounod's  introduction  floated  out  from 
the  orchestra  pit  there  was  a goodly  as- 
semblage, and  It  was  much  larger  by  the 
time  the  garden  scene  was  reached. 

T-ie  cast  offered  by  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza 
is  far  from  being  ideal,  but  it  serves  its 
purpose,  which  is  to  make  this  particular 
work  possible.  Those  who  officiated  in 
l he  presentation  of  last  evening  have  all 
b“en  heard  in  the  same  rfiles  before.  Candid 
criticism  gladly  dra'ws  I he  veil  over  most 
of  their  doings.  The  artistic  honors  of  this 
performance  belong  lo  Leon  Rothier.  His 
Mnvhiatophxles  is  not.  large,  imposing  or 
suhite,  hut  it  is  planned  in  accordance  wilh 
the  traditions  of  the  French  si  age  a nd  is 
correct  in  style. 

Fans/.  Mr.  -Jorn  is  far  ai  sea  and  as 
Marguerite  the  only  Geraldine  Farrar  pays 
acani  respect  to  tradition  or  to  good  taste. 
Not  infrequently  she  shows  also  an  objec- 
tions! opposition  to  the  pitch.  Mr.  Gilly 
is  a tolerable  Valentin,  and  Miss  Maubourg 
a colorless  Sir  be!.  But  nevertheless  the 
audience  of  last,  evening  seemed  to  he 
pleased. 

A « y.  /^6t«cc^ 

Uttle  Miss  Gertrude  Schlosser  Play; 
at  First  Concert  of  Russian 
Symphony  Society. 

1-  <?  t 

The  Russian  Symphony  Society  openec 
its  tenth  season  in  New  York  With  a con- 
cert in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  and  an  en- 
thusiastic audience,  one  which  filled  th« 
hall,  w_as  on  hand  to  give  the  orchestra 
a,  rousing:  welcome. 

At  first  it  did  not  seem  that  the  welcome 
would  be  a rousing  one,  but  that  may  be 
explained  by  simply  stating  that  Tschai- 
kowsky's symphony  “Pathetique”  was  the 
work  which  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  had 
chosen  to  open  his  programme.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  played  left  the 
audience  silent,  for  none  of  tne  absolute 
misery  of  the  last  movement  was  lost  un- 
A1tschuler’s  conducting  and  the 
, , support.  As  the  deso- 

late rumbling  of  the  double  basses  died 
away  there  was  a stillness  in  the  hall  that 


spoke'  a higher  praise  that  any  amou-t 
omfIf’",U!t.C°Uld  have  do“.  In  the 


FAUST”  SUNGATTHEOPERA. 

Geraldine  FaTr^nitMarguerite  and 
ntin*.  , 


Mr.  Gilly,  Valentin^.  , •£_ 


ond  and  third 

t0  p,ay 

Err 

did  she  ma/e  mistakes  - ^ °r  tWlce 


Faust  . . 

Mephistopheles" •TT'V  r'  T ' 'CaL  !orn 

Valentin  ..  J.  'L " “i’  A-  ---Leon .-Rothier 

Wagner  ...Aj jfl/* Dirth  Gllly 

Marguerite  . /W  " YV -Bernard  Begu»  | tam  leenng  and  a sentiment  “ V" 

Slebel  .....  4 —..Geraldine. Farrar  audience  before  she  ■ J s Wl1  her 

a;JeannA  Msiiihnnvcr  3 ueiore  sne  Laa  finished  the 


Aith  u or  was  knoertin  of 
any  degree  of  ^ 


her  notes, 
any  degr< 
tain  feeling  and 
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°"d  nV,,Vr”ent'  U aPPlauded  vigorously 
and  cal. ed  her  back  several  times. 

nnlit«T,OITCli<>Slra  played  one  new  work,  Tp- 
It  MnV  Van0’'’  ? ’ Armenian  Rhapsodic." 
t contains  a violin  obligato,  which  Mis* 

?bo,?r,P’ayed-  The  work  has  Pithing 
about  it  to  excite  undue  Interest,  and  in 

many  ways,  particularly  in  the  opening 
Phrases,  it  is  reminiscent  cf  some  of 
nimsky-KorsatolTs  Oriental  compositions. 

• liss  Sclosser  ended  her  part  of  the  pro- 
e atnme  with  Tschaikowsky's  Melodie  in 
*7  nat  and  a mazurka  bv  Zarzickv  T>, 

oftteevending!iCated  her  previous  success 
Tschaikowsky’s  overture.  1812,  plaved  to 

r °"e  hundredth  anniver- 
. y °(  181“.  closed  the  concert,  and  as 
the  audience  passed  out  of  the  hall  many 
expressions  of  regret  that  only  three  con- 

,?Ie  to  ^ slven  by  the  orchestra  this 
•-Cason  were  heard. 


-tyW 


•%- 


. i , fl  ■ z % l 

? '.dJU«AU  tWCAUL  t. 

| The  broad  shadow  of  Anton  Bruck- 
! ner  fell  across  the  field  of  local  musical 
! art  last  night.  We  have  had  an  inter- 
l val  for  rest  and  recreation  since  the  in 
' dustrious  Josef  Stransky,  conductor  ofl 


menV'“bens  up"  was  a frequent  direc-l 
lion,  while  In  the  last  It  became  a 
positive  nuisance.  Such  an  assault  upon 
the  ears  has  not  recently  been  made  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  If  Mr.  Stransky  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  turning  up  of  the 
bells  one  can  but  pray  him  to  spare  us 
all  in  the  future. 

The  solo  performer  of  the  concert 
was  Leopold  Godowsky,  the  pianist,  who 
has  not  been  heard  in  this  country  for 
some  years.  The  medium  of  his  re- 
entry was  the  Brahms  concerto  in  B 
flat.  Mr.  Godowsky  was  long  ago 
famous  for  his  extraordinary  technic. 
He  has  swift  and  powerful  fingers  and 
he  has  a tremendous  grasp  of  chords 
and  octaves.  In  his  performance  last 
evening  his  mechanical  equipment  was 
once  again  in  evidence. 

His  reading  of  the  concerto  was 
marked  by  vigor  rather  than  reposeful 
nobility,  such  as  the  work  demands. 
The  passages  in  which  Brahms  has 
called  for  speed  and  big  tone  were  thun- 
dered forth  by  Mr.  Godowsky  with  great 
brilliancy,  but  there  was  plenty  of 
cloudy  playing  in  the  tender  parts. 
Hardness  of  touch  and  glassy  quality 
of  tone  were  too  frequent  and  there 
were  also  places  in  which  definiteness 
of  enunciation  was  wanting. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a pedagogic 
rather  than  a masterly  performance,  i 


>pmcnt,  fbr  m- 

■f  mere  repet!-  I 

-dr  rh-vip-r  n 


— his  lack  of  logical  developm 
stance:  his  substitution  of 
tion  of  idea,  with  dynamic  change, 
place  of  orgunic  growth  toward  emotirna! 
c'imaN— but  it  bid  not  call  up  the  picture 
of  a eye  lo;  can  structure,  reared  by  piling 
. block  upon  block,  as  some  of  its  ct  m- 
1 unions  did.  And,  as  It  also  resembled 
: all  the  others  in  paucity  of  fundamental 
and  pregnant  beauty  of  thought,  it  passed 
j by  without  leaving  an  impression  deep 
enough  to  be  recorded.  It  was  simply  un- 
interesting music  from  the  workshop  of  a 
master  in  Ills  craft. 

For  the  sale  of  the  unique  reputation 
which  Mr.  Godowsky  enjoys  ns  among 
the  very  first  <f  pianoforte  technicians  of 
to-iuay.  Ids  choice  of  the  Brahms  concerto 
was  rot  altogether  a happy  one.  As  a 
vr\e.  virtuosi  of  his  order  like  to  bewilder 
a /id  confound.  He' could  do  neither  in  the 
composition  which  he  played,  in  which 
the  most  faultless  manipulation  of  keys 
and  pedals  serves  only  to  enhance  tiie 
music  in  the  estimation  of  the  judicious, 
and  is  ail  but  lost  upon  those  insensible 
to  the  dignified  charm  of  -he  composi- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  tt  conceive  of 
a mere  lucid,  better  articulated  perform- 
ance of  the  text  than  Mr.  Godowsky  gave, 
but  not  at  all  difficult  to  imagine  one 
with  more  emotional  warmth,  more  poeti- 
cal grace,  bolder  and  stronger  sweep  of 
lino,  greater  depth  and  tenderness  of  sen- 
timent. Despite  its  incomparably  greater 
beauty,  the  concerto  was  only  slightly 
higher  in.  its  moving-  power  than  ike  sym- 
phony. The  fault  did  not  all  rest  with 
the  pianist.  An  accompaniment,  which 
frequently  irritated  apprehension  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  concerto,  which  is 
more  than  half  symphony,  wjtli  obbligato 
pianoforte,  must  needs  be  heard  with 
mind  ut  rest  touching  the  co-operating 
agencies  if  it  is  to  give  out  its  full  meas- 
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the  Philharmonic  Society,  propelled  into:  One  sought  in  vain  for  manifestations 
the  troubled  atmosphere  of  CarnegieJ  of  the  creative  fire  of  imagination.  This 
, . ’ concerto  provides  room  for  a displav  of 

Hall  Bruckners  fifth  symphony  on  thp  flnest  qualities  of  the  pianist.s  art> 

December  14  of  last  year.  It  seems  but  jts  possibilities  were  assuredly  not 
j that  this  conductor  believes  in  Bruck-  all  revealed  by  Mr.  Godowsky.  The 
] ner  and  it  may  be  that  he  purposes  to  most  musical  passage  in  it  was  the 
play  him  at  us  till  we  like  him.  'ce|]o  obligato  in  the  slow  movement,  ad- 

i • ^t  any  rate  at  the  second  evening  rnirably  played  by  Leo  Schulz. 

: concert  of  the  society,  which  took  place  The  concert  was  brought  to  its  con- 

Capnopip  Hall  last  evening  Mr  elusion  considerably  after  10  oclock  .. 

Str.2S  ' "l “ ,a  *W>  «**-,  -X*  PM.to."  which  --her.  . ~ - «•  «•» 

Bruckner’s  sixth  symphony,  which  hac  appeared  as  the  postlude  to  an  enter- 
not  been  heard  here  before.  It  ma;  tainment  overgenerous  in  its  amplitude 

IL 
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W.  ^ 

! i he  Return  cf  Godowsky,  the 


have  seemed  rather  hard  to  light 
minded  music  lovers  that  they  should 
have  been  asked  to  assimilate  in  one 
evening  this  important  composition  and 
Leopold  Godowsky's  interpretation  of 
Brahms's  B flat  piano  concerto,  which 
is  also  of  substantial  texture. 

It  may  interest  historical  minds  to 
knew  that  last  evening’s  was  only  the 
ninth  performance  of  Bruckner's  sym- 
phonic music  in  this  city  and  the  sixth 
since  his  death  in  1896.  The  first  took 
place  in  1885  and  was  by  the  Symphony 
Society  under  Walter  Damrosch.  No 
one  qan  predict  ivWn  the  last  will  be 
given,  for  Bruckner's  slow  growth  in 
favor  may  presage  a firm,  hold  in  the 
future.  «M’*fny  rate  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  music  to  be  dismissed  curtiy.  It 
may  be  prolix,  ponderous  and  at  times 
opaque,  but  it  is  the  music  of  a genuine 
mind  deeply  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  Its  own  ideals. 

The  symphony  heard  last  evening  Is 
in  A major  and  has  the  customary 


h 


passage  work  of  Mr.  Godowsky.  his  d.e- 
j lightfuliy  incisive  rhythms,  fell  trans- 
j porting!-.-  in  the  ear,  especially  in  the.last 
movement,  but  they  were  elements  too 
! largely  confined  to  his  part:  in  toe  work  , 
I of  performance.  There  will  Jje  no  clogs 
: on  h!s  fingers  or  fancy  at  his  recital  next 
f ^ Wednesday.  1-1.  K K.  J 


G| 
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Pianist. 


Two  fpatrre.i  g:  ivc  distinction  to  the  sec- 
ond brace  of  concepts  by  the  Philharmonic 
Sot  iety,  which  look  plac  e at  Carnegie 
Hall  on  ThuiFtiay  evening  and  yesterday 
afternoon.  They  were  the  first  perlorm- 
ances  in  New  York  of  Bruckner’s  sym- 
phony in  A major  (his  siyth)  and  the 
reappearance  ft  Leopold  Godowsky.  the 
pianist,  after  a number  of  years,  whid'n 
hove  added  so  much  to  his  fame  abroad 
that  a great  deal  was  expected  of  him 
herC— a lit  tie  more  than  wai  realized, 
though  rot  entirely  through  his  fault- 
Mr.  Godov,  sky  played  Brahms's  concerto 
in  B fiat,  and  thus  the  antagonistic  Bs 
v ho  served  as  rallying  cries  for  the  l ie- 
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Notable  Audience  Out  to  Hear 
Caruso,  but  Not  So  Many 
^ Standees.  _ . 

ROLE  FITS  BIG  TENOK 


four  movement?  of  which  the  order  is  t!ons  which  kepl  VknM;i  in  a turmoil  fer 
that  found  in  the  classic  compositions. 


The  organic  unity  of  the  work  is  by 
no  means  clear  at  a first  hearing,  but 
this  is  something  which  might  clarify 
itself  with  repetition.  On  the  other 
hand  the  immediate  interest  and  beauty 
of  the  middle  movements  stand  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  value  of  the  first , 
and  last. 

The  first  movement  leans  toward  the 
episodic  mannerism  of  much  of  Bruck- 
ner's art,  and  this  militates  against  the 
achievement  of  an  interesting  impres- 
sion in  spite  of  the  manifest  excellence 
of  much  of  the  melodic  material:  The 

climaxes  are  reached  abruptly  and  the 
ending  of  the  movement  is  so  awkward 
that  it  leaves  the  hearer  in  a state  of 
suspended  astonishment. 

The  slow  movement  which  follows  is 
much  more  closely  and  fluently  written, 
and  its  thematic  ideas  are  broad,  beauti- 
ful and  poetic.  Here  indeed  Bruckner 
obliterates  the  feeling  that  he  is  a' 
closet  laborer,  bent  in  profound  reflec- 
tion over  his  desk  under  the  rays  of 
the  midnight  lamp.  Here  for  the  time 
he  becomes  a singer  of  songs,  and  one 
reaches  the  end  of  this  part  of  the 
symphony  in  a grateful  mood. 

The  scherzo  is  more  ingenious  than 
inspired.  Nevertheless  it  is  effective 
by  reason  of  its  uncommon  rhythms 
and  its  cleverly  devised  contrasts.  The  urogiamme  and  that  the  svm.ihon;  o. 
trio  is  exceedingly  well  conceived,  but  Bruckner  was  a novelty  hero,  though 
Is  again  marred  by  those  characteristic  -omresed  nearly  a generation  ago.  I er- 
interruptions  which  Bruckner  is  so  fond  >ars  it  was  a pious  duty  for  the  Rhh- 
: of  introducing  in  his  music.  The  last  varmonic  Society  to  rerform  It;  it  cannot 


Style,  Diction  and  Acting' 
Scotti  Give  a Good  Deal 
of  Pleasure. 


of 


Puccini's  ‘‘Manon  Lescaut”  had  its 
second  performance  of  the  season  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
night.  There  was  an  audience  of  good 


seme  decades  were  here  brought  into  con- 
junction—a very  peaceful  conjunction,  it 
might  be  remarked  in  passing.  Vienna  is 
never  happy  unless  it  is  in  a v .range  about 
a composer  or  the  director  of  the  opera; 
its  i eupie  rue  not  permitted  to  quarrel 
about  their  ruler,  and  music  there  takes 
the  place  i f politics  here  as  a means  for 
"’ratifying  the  universal  and  natural  die-  aIze’  but  Perhap«  not  as  many  stand,n» 
Hjsltion  to  flL-ht.  What  is  called  eiviliza-  a*s  H customary  when  Mr.  Caruso  sings, 
ion  is  after  all  not  much  more  than  a This  is  worthy  of  note  only  for  the  lea- 
.’cneer  overlyinfr  a natural  and  perhaps  son  that  Des  Qrieux  in  Puccini  s musi- 
ict  altogether  deplorable  savagery.  Since  version  of  the  Abbe  Prevost  s tale 
istory  began  a periodical  outbreak  of  -is  one  of  Carusos  good  parts.  It  is  cer- 
jarbarirm  bus  brought  back  health  and  tainly  better  suited  to  his  style  than  the 
t length  to  the  body  politic  which  had  corresponding  role  in  Massenet’s  opera. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY. 

Dufranne  Appears  Instead  of  Sam- 
marco — A Concerto  Grosso  by  Han- 
del, and  Rachmaninoff’s  Symphony. 

At  the  second  concert  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon  a hasty  change  in  the 
programme  was  made  necessary  by  the 
illness  of  Mario  Sammarc-o.  in  place. of 
the  distinguished  Italian  baritone  of  the 
Philadelpllia-Chlcago  Opera  -Company 
Hector  Dufranne,  the  equally  distin- 
guished French  member  of  the  same 
company,  appeared.  The  notice  of  the 
change  was  evidently  so  short  that  there 
was  no  time  to  inform  the  audience  of  it. 
Kverybody  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
the  diference  in  personal  appearance,  or 
even  in  voice,  between  Messrs.  Sammarco 
and  Dufranne;  but  it  is  seriously  to  be 
hoped  that  when  the  latter  began  his 
singing,  in  French,  of  the  “ Legend  of 
the  Sage  Bush,"  front  Massenet’s  " Jon- 
gleur de  Notre  Dame."  not  a single  per- 
son iri  the  audience  thought  it  was  “ Non 
pin  Andrai,”  in  Italian,  front  Mozart's 
■■  Marriage  of  Figaro."  There  is  a con- 
siderable margin  of  difference  in  the 
styles. 

Mr.  Dufranne’s  singing  of  this  singu- 
larly successful  inspiration  of  Massenet's 
is  familiar  in  New  York.  His  powerful 
baritone,  not  wholly  free  from  sontej 
roughness  of  quality,  resounded  vigoi- 
ously  in  Aeolian  Hall;  his  singing  of  the 
air  had  nobility  as  well  _ as  tenderness 
and  pathos.  Later  in  the  afternoon  lie 
sang  three  songs  with  piano  accompani- 
ment, to  tile,  manifest  pleasure  of  his 
listeners. 

The  orchestral  numbers  consisted  of 
Handel’s  concerto  grosso  in  the  version 
of  Max  Reger;  Goldmark’s  orchestral 
scherzo  in  A.  Op.  45,  and  Rachmaninoff's 
second  symphony  in  E minor.  Handel's 
concerto  grosso  is  like  one  of  the  large 
utterances  of  the  early  gods;  music  of 
the  stoutest  structure  and  amplest  cx- 
c-xprcssion.  The  contrasting  sections  be- 
tween the  “ concertino  " and  the  full  or- 
chestra are  of  fascinating'  interest.  The 
orchestra  never  sounded  of  greater 
muscularity  and  solidity  than  it  did  in 
this,  music  of  the  truly  grand  style;  and 
the  strings  had  an  especial  power.  The 
performance  was  superb. 

In  Goldmark's  scherzo,  already  played 
this  season  by  the  orchestra,  there  is 
mill'll  brilliancy,  lightness,  and  buoy- 
ancy; and  these  qualities  • were  success- 
fully reproduced.-  Ft  was  agreeable  to 
hear  the  full-bodied  tone  of  the  players 
and  the  nicety  and  'finish,  especially,  of 
the  wood  wind  players. 

The  s'  m nhony  by  Raeiunaninofl  may 
now  be  called  the  most  successful  of  all 
recent  works  in  the  symphonic  form,  at 
least  so  far  as  New  Tori 
It  lias  indeed  made 
country 


lecn  sapped  bv  excess  of  refinement  or 
-ulture,  st-calleu,  and  perhaps  the  saving 
salt  for  the  world  is  contained  in  the 
rrmendocs  peoples  whim  a wise  Provi- 
dence is  holding  back  till  tin*  need  of 
regeneration  grows  greater. 

We  have  no  musical  warfare  i:i  New 
York  and  such  precient  philosophy  may  be 
foo  ishly  irrelevant  to  i discussion 


Puccini’’.?  work  ought  to  have  greater 
favor  with  this  public  than  it  enjoys. 
It  is  an  early  work  and  it  has  a greater 
spontaneity  than  some  of  his  later  ones. 
It  has  a style  of  its  own  and  is  for  the 
most  part  free  from  the  melodic  habit.? 
which  repeat  themselves  so  often  in  the 
operas  heard  more  frequently  at  the 
Metropolitan.  It  may  be  that  the  newly 


yesterday's  concert:  neither  did  it  have  prepared  presentation  of  the  work  will 
nny thing  to  do  with  the  quarrels  of  the  increase  the  public  appreciation  of  this 


Bruckner  and  Brahms  factions,  when  it 
gave  zest  to  the  musical  activities  of 
.he  Viennese.  It  Is  only  a passing  thought 
coiled  forth  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
names  were  linked  in  the  Philharmonic 


really  excellent  opera. 

Last  night’s  performance  was  carried 
on  by  the  singers  heard  in  the  previous 
representation.  Miss  Bori  was  heard 
again  as  the  heroine,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing in  her  impersonation  to  demand  new 
comment.  Mr.  Caruso  sang  with  abund- 
ant tone,  while  Mr.  Scotti  gave  renewed 
pleasure  by  his  admirable  assumption 
of  the  role  of  Lescaut.  Mr.  Scotti  has 


is  concerned, 
new  record  in  the 
the  course  of  the  last  three 
years  that  would  ‘entitle  it  to  such  a 
rank.  It  had  been  beard  'in  New  York  al- 
ready six  or  seven  times  before  Mr.  Dam- 
rosvh  repeated  it  yesterday,  but  always 
with  a fuller  detail.  A rehearing  of  it. 
makes  it  a little  difficult  to  understand 
quite  the  whole  extent  of  its  popularity. 
It  always  sounds  unduly  long— that  is,  the 
composer  has  said  wliat  he  bad  to  say 
at  much  greater  length  than  was  needed. 
It  .Is  one  of  t lie  times  when  by  saying 
leas  he  would  have  said  metre.  The  work 
suffers  also  to  a certain  extent  by  its  lack 
of  points  of  repose  and  contrast.  The 
composo  for  a large  part  of  the  time  is 
speaking  through  the  full  voter  of  the 
orchestra.  There  are  not  many  " breath- 
ing spaces  " in  his  orchestration,  and  the 
effect  is  one  of  undue  solidity  and  thick- 
ness. 

Beyond  and  above  all  this,  there  is  much 
to  please  in  the  melodious  beauty  of  many 
of  the  themes— nor  is  it  always  an  obvious 
beauty -and  especially  the  rhythmic  vigor 
of  the  music  and  (he  pulsing  animation, 
and  intensity  of  tile  composer's  expres- 
sion. Rachmaninoff,  though  a Russian, 
lias  not  allied  himself  with  the  Russian 
school  that  claims  to  represent  the  true 
Russian  inspiration  in  music.  That  is  to 
say.  he  has  refrained  from  using  Russian' 
idioms,  or  native  folk  song  and  dance: 
rhythms  as  constituent  elements  of  his 
music.  Tt  may  also  lie  said  that  he  is  not 
a salon  musician:  and  .in  this  respect  also 
is  differentiated  from  certain  other  Rus- 
sian composers.  The  symphony  ,i" 
played  with  spirit,  and  was  much  enjoyed' 
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•mem  lo  i ia\e  w i .uen  ~ 

r the  spur  of  necessity.  There  had  t sho-ved  itself  possessed  of  a pious  wish  | brought  to  the  Metropolitan  some  years  Astrifiatnmante Ethel  P 

? a final  allegro,  and  so  there  it  o admire  it.  But  that  is  not  .-.  c.-ar-  ago,  but  he  has  an  excellence  of  stj  U.  p'u;’',,a" vVr n'r 

But  It  contains  little  which  can  ictcrtstic  of  any  of  our  audiences.  They  and  diction  to  which  young  singer-,  Zw:  „ Dam”  ‘ ” V.V.Y.Y. . .'nor, 


| movement  seems  to  have  been  written  oe  said  of  our  Philha-montc  audience  that  not  the  -brilliancy  of  voice  which  he 
under 
to  be 

i is.  But  — - — . - — ----- - - , . 

Imove  the  imaginative  hearer.  It  Is  Ive  in  the  moment  and.  as  a rule,  court  may  well  give  close  attention, 
the  work  of  a musical  thinker,  but  it  :s  pleasures  only.  The  new  symphony  j actor  he  continues  to  hold  his  place  as 
was  not  produced  in  a period  of  fecund  •ffercd  noth'ng  to  tiiltiate  its  ear-drums, 
fancy-  rasp  its  nerves  or  excite  its  curious 

Not  having  seen  the  score  of  this  wonder.  It  dlsclcsed  to  the  trained  listen- 
imposing  composition  the  writer  is  un-  irs  the  structural  weaknesses  of  its  com- I 
able  to  say  that  Bruckner  is  to  blame  poser’s  methods  Which  perfotruanc 
for  the  inordinate  employment  of  in-  his  thi  rl,  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  i 
verted  horns.  But  in  the  first  move-  at:d  ninth  symphonies  liad  made  fa 


As  an 
ice  as 

one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the: 
company. 


tilth  i 
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"The  Magic  Flute” — At  the  Metropolitan. 

Parastro Edward  Lankow  (debut) 

Parks  (debut) 
Emmy  Destlnn 
Curtis  (debut) 

Zweite  Dairm Florence  Mulford 

Drittp  Dame Louise  Homer 

Erster  Knabe Lenora  Sparkes 

Zwelter  Knabe Anna  Case 

Dritter  Knabe Marie  Mattfeld 

Tainino Leo  Slezak 

Spreeher Putnam  Griswold 

Erster  Prir-ster Lambert  Murphy 

Zv  ?iter  Priester Basil  Ruvsdael 

Papa?eno Otto  Goritz 

Papagena Bella  Alten 

Monpstatos Albert  Reisa 

Conductor Alfred  Hertz 


\ -no  stands  bj 


iulio  Gat.U-Casazza'd  _ 

at  tho  head  of  Bidf record  of  the 
d action  of  Mozart's  oper  * “Dio  Zuuber- 
at.  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
erdav  afternoon.  1 The  work  had 
been  heard  here  since  the  reign  of 
t'onried,  when  it  was  put  forward 
1 m excellent  cost,  but  with  so  little 
reciation  of  its  theatrical  possibilities 
it  made  little  impression.  Mr.  Gatti- 
tzza.  has  accorded  the  work  a pro- 
; ; on  which  will  receive  a page  to 
l:  in  t he  annals  o f the  New  York  stage. 

is  the  only  adequate  presentation 
his  work  that  has  ever  been  made  in 
itv,  and  it  is  without  question  the 
:•(.  spectacle  that,  th>  lyric  drama 
known  in  this  country.  Mr.  Gatti- 
„/  i had  not  previously  produced 
,.  Zauberflote.  ” He  had  no  European 
■tience  upon  which  to  rely.  \ ester- 
splendid  realization  of  the  strange 
■ of  Scliilcaneder  was  Mr.  Gatti- 
latest  achievement  in  the  art 
nounttng  opera.  It  was  a triumph. 

i me  is  not  far  behind  us  when  a. 
ion  of  Mozart’s  “Magic  Flute” 
id  chiefly-  on  the  inclusion  in  a 
...  ■ of  a colorature  soprano  capable 
iging  the  florid  music  of  the  Queen 
the  Night.  The  new  presentation  of 
e opera  takes  so  little  account  of  this 
ature  that  an  unknown  and  compara- 
bly insignificant  singer  is  called  upon 
impersonate  Astrafi.amman.le. 

We  are  now  invited  to  consider  what 
indeed  the  larger  and  more  important 
, ments  of  the  work,  the  strange  dream 
ctures  which  surround  the  fantastic 
■tion,  the.  matchless  German  music 


The  smoothness  and  speed  with  which 
■ the  scenes  made  their  progress  reflected, 
the  greatest  ored i t on  Mr.  Siedle,  the  tech 
nical  director.  There  was  only  one  slip 
in  tho  entire  performance.  The  use  of  a 
black  curtain  to  create  the  effect  of  dark 
st,a"o  changes  was  successful  and  when 
the'drop  curtains  were  closed  in  the  course 
of  an  act  the  period  of  their  stay  was  brief- 

°f The  treatment  of  Mozart ’s  music  m 

this  production  is  on  a ^rY.  cftlfe 

It  is  not  needful  that  .aU  thc  detaas  of  the 
musical  interpretation  be  ^ 

“orii'oOho  ™»C;=doi»S 

to recall  a cat.  of  better  balance  or  more 
general  competency  than  that  of  yester 

^intelligent  and  adequate  rehearsal  had 

ibrought  this  cast  to  a similarity  of  sty 
extremely  comforting  to  those  who  have 
\ often  heard  the  opera  sung,  as  it  were. 
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....  h in  this  work  first  uttered  the  royal 
imand  of  pure  Teutonism  for  a position 
the  forefront  of  lyric  art,  the  noble 
id  sonorous  male  choruses  which  roused 
o emotional  response  of  a nation  of 
aennerchor  singers,  the  grand  and  in- 
nring airs  which  are  allotted  to  the 
■rioufs  characters  of  t ie  drama,  and  the 
most  bucolic  humor  of  the  musical 
ratijnent  of  tho  farcical  parts, 
in  this  new  presentation  we  are  asked 
> observe  how  beautifully  all  the  “arts 
■ibutary  to  tho  drama,”  so  dear  to  the 
ml  of  Wagner,  can  be  made  to  unite 
ren  in  this  old  work  in  creating  an  atmos- 
iiere  if  not.  truly  dramatic  at  any  rate  j 
^.fectly  theatrical.  Picture,  action,  ' 
eclamation,  music,  all  are  brought  to- 
ether  here  in  a harmonious  and  con  - 
,=tent  whole.  And  in  the  accomplish-  j 
lent  of  this  praiseworthy  result  the  opera- 
oer  must  return  thanks  to  Mr.  Hertz  as 
ell  as  to  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza,  for  the  con- 
uctor  has  given  a new  and  unexpected 
emonstration  of  sympathy  with  the 
elicacy  and  transparency  of  this  music 
>f  the  eighteenth  century. 

To-day  offers  opportunity  for  the 
jerpetration  of  learned  essays  upon  the 
ignificance  of  Mozart  and  his  music, 
,n  the  meaning  of  Schikaneder’s  aston- 
shing  libretto,  upon  Masonry  in  music, 
jpon  classic  style  and  interpretation. 
Jut  the  reader  of  this  journal  shall  be 
paced.  Let  us  all  hope  that  Schikaneder 
.new  wliat  he  meant.  We  may  retain 
jur  doubts  about  it,  and  bless  Mr.  Gatti- 
Jasazza  for  omitting  the  triangles,  the 
lyramids  and  the  other  Masonic  emblems. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  sit  in  the  presence 
of  a play  which  offers  swift,  and 
numerous  changes  of  scene,  which  shifts 
Its  personages  about  in  a manner  almost 
perplexing,  which  cannot  wholly  conceal 
a certain  symbolism,  which  grounds  its 
story  on  fantastic  legend  and  locates  it  j 
n a country  as  fab  ulous  as  the  coasts  of  ' 
Bohemia,  then  by  all  means  let  us  have 
the  drama  performed  in  such  a way  that 
the  many  scenes  shall  succeed  each  other 
without  undue  suspension  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  action  and  without  once 
lapsing  into  the  baldness  of  cheap  prepa- 
ration or  conventional  realism. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  publish  a 
catalogue  of  the  beautiful  stage  pictures 
made  for  this  production.  But  it  is  im- 
perative to  note  the  ingenuity  employed 


in  diverse  tongues.  Above  the  high 
plane  of  the  general  interpretation  Mine. 
Uestinn's  superbly  artistic  singing  of  the 
music  of  Pamina  rose  to  brilliant  distinc- 
tion. Of  its  excellence  more  may  be 
said  after  future  representations. 

Mr.  Slezak  disclose^  new  and  unsus- 
pected mastery  of  elegant  and  expressive 
lyric  style.  He  has  done  nothing  else 
as  truly  musical  as  his  T amino.  The  new 
soprano  heard  as  the  Queen  of  the  Night 
was  Ethel  Parks,  who  was  to  have  sung 
at  the  Metropolitan  last  season,  but  was 
prevented  by  ta  gift  of  the  gods. 

Her  Queen  was  a small  one  and  was 
wholly  lacking  in  the  dramatic  qualities 
which  inhere  in  the  r61e.  Her  voice 
wanted  power  and  brilliancy  and  the  only 
thoroughly  good  feature  of  her  singing 
washer  staccato,  which  was  perfect  And 
this  may  perhaps  help  some  people  to 
realize  that  the  staccato  feats  of  more 
famous  singers  were  not  a complete  foun- 
;|  dation  for  their  fame. 

\ Edward  Lankow  made  his  debut  here 
! as  Sarastro  and  was  most  cordially  wel- 
comed. It  is  probable  that  he  was  ner- 
vous and  not.  in  good  vocal  condition.  At 
any  rate  he  seemed  to  be  a little  hoarse. 
But  he  introduced  to  local  opera  goers 
the  first  real  basso  profundo  they  have 
heard  in  many  years.  A noble  voice, 
ranging  down  to  the  spaces  under  the  bass 
clef  and  a smooth,  artistic  delivery  were 
1 the  charms  of  Mr.  Lankow’s  singing.  We 
I could  have  wished  for  a little  more  m- 
cisiveness  of  style,  but  perhaps  the  lack  of 
condition  was  at  fault. 

Other  features  of  the  representation 
which  can  receive  only  a passing  mention 
at  this  time  were  the  delicious  Papageno 
| of  Mr.  Goritz,  alive  with  comic  vitality 
and  admirably  sung,  and  the  dignified 
Orator  of  Mr.  Griswold.  With  the  devo- 
tion and  skill  of  a true  artist  he  made  a 
r61e  which  is  too  often  slighted  take  its 
proper  value  in  the  musical  scheme. 
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in  giving  variety  to  those  which  might 
easily  become  monotonous,  1 he  suc- 
cession of  views  of  the  exterior  and  cham- 
bers of  the  temple  in  the  rocks  is  striking, 
and,  what-  is  even  more  to  the  purpose, 
i(  fits  into  a general  scheme  which  seems 
to  have  taken  carefully  into  account  the 
moods  of  Mozart  s music. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  presentation,  noth- 
ing  will  make  a stronger  impression  on 
the  artistic  observer  than  the  scene  in  the  j 
temple  in  which  the  immortal  chorus  ot  [ 
men  is  heard.  The  distribution  of  light 
and  shadow  in  this  scene  is  imposing 
and  the  music  and  the  picture  seem  to  be 
parts  of  one  inspiring  whole 

The  Queen  of  the  Night  makes  her  first 
appearance  in  a firmament  which  might 
have  been  designed  by  Whistler.  It  is 
as  unreal  as  his  famous  peacock  room  in 
Detroit  and  fully  as  decorative  in  effect. 
Her  second  appearance  is  made  in  a sheeny 
expanse  of  moonlit  garden  alive  with 
brilliant  nocturn:,  l greens.  These  two 
designs  in  themselves  speak  of  the  thought 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  scenic 
attire  of  the  work 


The  revival  of  Mozart's  masterpiece, 
"Die  Zauberfla,”  which  Mr.  Gatti 
Oassazza  has  for  some  time  been  pur- 
posing to  make  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  was  accomplished  at  the 
matinee  performance  yesterday,  with 
success  in  many  ways.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  vast  audience, 
which  crowded  the  theatre  almost  to 
suffocation,  was  drawn  wholly  by  ex- 
pectations of  this  revival,  for  the  mati- 
nee audiences  are  always  very  large 
a.t  the  Metropolitan.  But  it  was  quite 
unmistakably  delighted,  amused,  and 
even  impressed  with  the  performance; 
and  there  was  reason  to  be.  for  it  was 
one  quite  out  of  the  common. 

There  has  been  so  much  sa.id  about 
tlie  elaborate  scenery  provided  for  this 
production  of  “Die  Zauberflate”  that 
some  uneasiness  was  excusable,  lest 
the  chief  emphasis  should  be  put  upon 
this  side  of  it;  and  all  the  more  since 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  gdve 
the  opera  without  Mme.  Frieda  Hempel, 
the  German  coloratura  singer,  who 
was  to  take  the  difficult  part  of  the 
Queen  of  .the  Night,  and  for  whom  a 
substitute  had  to  be  found  in  an  un- 
tried sjnger.  Mme.  Ethel  Parks.  But 
with  all  the  spectacular  effects  of 
scenery  provided  for  the  opera,  a large 
measure  of  justice  was  done  to  the 
vocal  side  of  it.  Finer  casts  have, 
indeed,  been  heard  in  it  here.  But  in 
some  points  the  singing’  of  the  music 
was  exceedingly  fine;  and  there  was 
evidence  all  through  the  performance 
of  much  care  in  its  preparation.  There 
have  been  few  representations  of  "Die 
Zauberflate"  in  which  the  ensemble 
was  so  well  cared  for  as  in  this  one. 

Mozart's  fairy  opera  had  not  been  heard 
in  New  York  for  eight  years.  The  last 
performances  were  four,  in  the  season  of 
i!J(V,-4,  under  the  direction  of  Felix  Mottl, 
a much-tried  man  under  Mr.  Oonried  s 
management  of  the  Opera  House,  anct 
some  of  his  trials  were  in  these  per- 
formances. Two  of  them  were  in  German 
[ and  two  in  Italian.  German  perform- 
I ances  of  " Der  Zauberflote  ’’  bel'or  that, 
except  one  for  n charity,  in  1 Ml  7,  could 
hardly  bn  recalled  by  the  oldest  musical 
inhabitant  The  opera  was  composed  by 
MOzart  to  a German  text,  and  the  res- 
toration of  that  text  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wise  policy  of  the  Metvo- 
I poli tail  Opera  House  in  regard  to  lan- 
guages. The  German  version  has  much 
spoken  dialogue  which,  in  the  Italian,  is 
turned,  into  musical  recitative.  Much  of 
this  wag  cut  out  yesterday,  but  what  was 
'"ft  was  in  the  main  so  wel  spoken  that 


there  was  tittle  difficulty  in  coriiprBnenu-- 
ing  it.  It  is  the  great  advantage  of  re- 
storing this  text  that  it  helps  the  move- 
ment, and  especially  the  comedy  of  the 
opera  to  a considerable  degree,  although 
it.  would  he  too  much  to  expect  that  in 
use  would  throw  any  appreciable  light, 
upon  tills  incomprehensible  farrago  of 
nonsense,  its  story  has  long  been  one 
of  tile  chief  puzzles  of  the  operatic,  stage. 
But  the  opera  contains  much  of  Mozart's 
most  beautiful  and  vitally  fresh  mush, 
and  its  life  lias  kept  the.  opera  alive. 

Highest  praise  must  go  10  Mme.  Destlnn 
and  Mr.  Slezak  for  the  beauty  of  their 
(singing  of  this  music.  To  both  of  them 
it  was  an  open  book,  and  in  vonce,  style, 
and  technical  finish  they  achieved  the 
finest  results  of  the  performance.  Mr. 
Slezak  has  not  sung  better  since  he  has 
been  a member  of  the  company;  his  voice 
was  beautiful,  full,  and  rich;  his  emis- 
sion of  it  spontaneous  and  without  a 
lra.ee  of  the  constriction  In  the  upper 
tones  that  has  sometimes  marred  his 
singing.  Mr.  Slezak,  in  fact,  by  the. 
exquisite  refinement  of  his  work  showed 
1 hat  he  is  as  much  a lyrical  as  a heroic 
tenor.  The  aria  “ Diess  Bildniss.jst  bezau- 
bernd  Schon  ” he  sang  with  much  grace; 
and  especially  beautiful  was  the  duet 
with  Mme.  Destinn.  Her  beautiful  pleas- 
ing, penerrating  and  moving  voice  and 
power  of  singing  in  a fine  Ugata  style, 
were  constantly  in  evidence,  and  were  a 
most  important  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  performance. 

Mr.  Goritz,  who"  was  the  Papageno  in 
the  last  German  representation,  was  a 
capital  representative  of  the  part— filling 
it  with  humor  and  amusing  touches  of  all 
sorts,  with  very  little  overdoing  of  it. 
And  best  of  all  was  the  unexpected 
beauty  of  his  voice  and  style  in  his  sing- 
ing. He  has  had  so  much  rough  declama- 
tion to  do  that  this  may  not  have  been 
remembered  of  him  to  his  full  credit. 
Miss  Alten  was  a pleasing  Papagena,  and 
Mr.  Reiss  an  amusing  Monostatos.  It 
was  a pity  that  Mr.  Griswold  had  no 
more  to  do  than  was  offered  him  by  the 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  Sprecher,  for 
[it  was  done  with  great  mobility  of  voice. 

Of  the  newcomers  Mme.  Ethel  Parks 
had  the  most  responsible  and  difficult  as- 
signment as  the  Queen  of  the  Night.  She 
lias  only  two  brief  appearances,  and  two 
(airs  to  sing:  but  those  airs  are  among  the 
most  difficult  in  operatic  literature,  and 
generally  dreaded  by  the  greatest  colora- 
lura  singers.  Mme.  Parks  showed  a light 
and  jJelieale  soprano  that  reaches  the  nec- 
essary high  notes  with  sufficient  ease, 
and  that  has  sufficient  flexibility  con- 
trolled by  skill,  to  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  music  creditably.  Mme.  Parks 
made  a pleasing  but  not  an  overpowering 
impression  on  this  occasion;  and  the  num- 
ber of  curtain  calls  she  took  to  herself 
was  distinctly  out  of  proportion  to  her 
real  importance  in  the  performance. 

Another  newcomer  in  an  important  part 
was  Edward  Lankow,  a singer  who  has 
been  with  the  Boston  Opera,  as  Sarastro, 
He,' too,  sang  many  things  creditably,  zut 
not  in  a way  to  efface  memories  of  his 
predecessors  He  slipped  up  in  one  of  his 
very  first  phrases;  and  it  was  a pity  that 
in  his  finest  and  most  famous  air,  "In 
diesen  heiligen  Hallen,"  he  sang  certain 
phrases  deplorably  fiat.  Nevertheless, 
much  of  what  he  did  otherwise  was  very 
well  done. 

I The  Three  Ladies— Mrnes.  Curtis,  Mul- 
j’fcrd,  and  Homer— sang  well  what  they 
‘(have  to  sing,  except  that  Miss  Vera  Cur- 
tis, the  First  Ladj\  also  a debutante, 
sang  frequently  too  sharp.  There  had 
/been  careful  training  of  the  chorus,  evi- 
dently. 

! The  new  scenery  that  has  been  provided 
for  this  revial  of  “ Die  Zarnberflote  ” is 
perhaps  the  finest  spectacularly  that  has 
been  seen  at  the  Metropolitan  in  many 
years.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  con- 
tinual changes  of  scene  demanded  in  Hie 
opera  can  be  made  almost  at  once,  with 
Hie  lowering  of  a black  curtain,  some- 
times of  the  drop  curtain,  for  a few  sec- 
onds only.  Thus  the  opera  can  be  given 
as  Mozart  write  it.  in  two  acts.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  fourteen  different 
scenes,  four  in  the  first  act,  ten  in  the 
second.  Some  of  these  are  remarkable 
for  their  effectiveness  in  design,  color, 
and  solidity.  Thus,  the  starlit  sky  in 
which  the  Queen  of  Night  makes  her 
descent  is  a notable  piece  of  decoration. 
The  several  representations  of  temples 
are  architecturally  substantial,  though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  class  them  as  to 
styles  and  orders.  “ The  Temple  of  the 
Three  Doors  ’’  in  Act  I.  has  a fine  effect 
of  spaciousness.  Striking  in  a different 
way  are  the  “ Pass  of  Fire  ’’  and  the 
" Bass  of  Water,"  through  which  Tamino 
and  Pamina  walk,  with  their  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  streaming  flames  and  a fall- 
ing cataract.  The  management  of  all 
this  complicated  mas  sof  scenery  and  the 
promptness  of  the  changes  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  technical  department.  Pict- 
nresqife  and,  varied  costumes  and  skillful 
massing  of  the  crowds  made  for  additional 
forilliancy  of  the  scene. 
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or  a charge  of  10  cents  for  one,  was  offered 
to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public 
sohooi’s.  Later  during  the  first  season 
letters  of  protest  were  received  by  the 
management  from  some  of  Ihese  sub- 
scribers, who  declared  that  the  concerts 
were  of  a greater  value,  and  they  asked 
that  the  rates  be  increased  from  10  to  25 
cents  for  each  concert.  This  was  done 
and  under  these  conditions  it  was  a signif- 
icant fact  that  the  subscription  list  in- 
creased. 

Each  year  it  has  been  the  societ  y’s oustom 
to  follow  as  programme  topics  some  one 
or  more  specific  subject,  in  musical  history.  1 

This  season’s  study  will  illustrate  as 
the  important  branches  of  music  the  sym- 
phony, opera,  dance  and  song,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  scheme  being,  as  announced, 
“to  give  the  young  subscribers  a new  real- 
ization of  the  breadth  and  significance  of 
music  as  it  has  been  developed  in  its  various 
forms  by  the  great  masters.  ” 

The  subject  taken  up  for  yesterday’s 


Programme  was  "Beethoven,  Master  of 
the  Symphony."  and  the  symphony  drawn 
neon  to  illustrate  was  the  eighth.  ‘My 
kittle  Symphony,"  as  Beethoven  himself 

^Walter  Damrosch  in  an  introductory  talk- 
made  some  remarks  on  the  orchestra  at 
the  time  of  Beethoven.  He  said  that  as  it 
then  existed  it  forms  practically  the  basis 
of  the  orchestra  of  to-day.  As  Beethoven 
received  it  from  Haydn  and  Mozart,  he  had 
! added  instruments  to  express  more  ade- 
quately certain  feelings.  The  design  and 
spirit  of  classic  works  were  perfectly  fitted 
to  each  other  with  a view  to  then  existing 
orchestral  limitations  as  compared  with 
those  of  to-day,  and  hence  Mr.  Damrosch 
wished  to  beg  any  young  aspirants 1 in  ti» 
audience  who  hope  to  become  conductors 

11.  .1  4.: /irwvi IKnrr  e n r»  1 1 1 H 


auuiemie  ^ ~ ~ - , 

that  if  that  time  ever  comes  they  should 
not  mar  the  works  of  the  old  masters  by 
any  intended  improvement  through  the 
means  of  modern  orchestral  devices. 

Mr  Damrosch  then  gave,  with  the  aid 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  piano,  a lucid  explanation  of  the  eighth 
symphony,  its  themes  and  movements,  after 
which  it  was  performed  as  a whole. 

Irma  Sevdel,  a young  violinist  who  comes 
from  Boston,  played  with  taste  and  skill 
the  solo  parts  of  the  two  romanzes  for 
violin  with  orchestra!  accompaniment  in 
G and  F respectively,  and  the  programm  ■ 
; closed  with  the  "Turkish  March”  from  " 1 he 
Ruins  of  Athens." 


Ovation  for 
Mr.  Elman  at 


\Overa.Cpnj:ert 

Sit'*  ' i/t' 


SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  FOR 
f 17  YOUNG  PEOPLE  RESUMED 


The  Symphony"  Concerts  for  loung 
People  opened  their  fifteenth  season  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
large  audience  that  always  attends  these 
entertainments  had  assembled,  while  the 
eager  interest  which  aids  to  give  them  a 
field  all  their  own  was  again  obvious  and 
duly  expressed  as  occasion  required. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  even  in 
part  the  influential  scope,  musically,  that 
[these  conoerts  for  young  people  fill,  for  they 
lhave  been  sinoe  their  beginning  a very 
(large  factor  toward  forming  a cultured 
taste  in  music  such  as  may  be  said  generally 
now  to  prevail  throughout  this  community. 

Founded  and  firmly  established  by  Frank 
Damrosch,  they  have  been  ably  directed 
in  later  years  by  his  brother  Walter.  The 
aims  embodied  in  their  educational  basis 
have  been  to  instruct,  and  interest  only  in 
that  which  is  to  be  treasured  as  best  and 
loveliest  in  musical  art.  This  feature  has, 
moreover,  happily  received  full  recog- 
nition from  New  York’s  music  loving 
public. 

At  the  time  these  concerts  began  a sub- 
scription rale  of  50  cents  for  six  concerts 


o«aisticl5n5'  kept  count  and  found  that 
4,2i0  music  lovers  entered  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  early  last  evening  and  re- 
mained until  the  very  err'd  of  a long  pro- 
gramme, made  very  much  longer  by  en- 
cores eagerly  demanded  and  graciously 
'granted.  The  entertainment  might  have 
(lasted  until  well  after  midnight  had  nut. 
the  limit  of  endurance  on  the  part  of  the 
artists  been  reached  before  then. 

Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  the  Russian  violinist, 
was  the  chief  artist  of  the  night  from  out- 
side the  Metropolitan.  After  having  played 
Lalo’s  Spanish  Symphony  he  was  obliged 
to  give  an  encore.  Then,  in  the  second 
part,  he  did  not  quiet  the  applause  to  any 
appreciable  extent  until  he  had  played 
three  encores,  so  great  was  the  out- 
burst following  the  Schubert- Wllhemj  Ave 
Marla  and  Welniawsky’s  Airs  Russes. 
The  young  violinist  aroused  a thunder  of 
applause  with  Dvorak’s  Humoresque,  but 
it  was  plain  to  he  seen  that  the  strain 
was  telling  on  him  then  so  the  audience 
was  merciful. 

Nor  was  their  greeting  of  Mrs,  Olive 
Fremstad  any  less  in  volume  or  sincerity. 
She  first  sang  an  -aria  from  "Tosca,"  and 
she  was  obliged  to  come  out  again  and 
sing  one  from  "Lea  FiJles  de  Cadiz."  Her 
voice  was  remarkably  clear  and  Mr.  Gior- 
gio Polacco  conducted  the  orchestra  in  a 
sympathetic  accompaniment.  Every  light 
and  shade  he  brought  out  delightfully. 

The  other  singer  of  the  evening  was  Mr. 
Dmh  Gilly  and  he,  -too,  felt  the  inspira- 
tion o fthe  audience.  An  aria  from  "11 
Balia  In  Maschera"  was  his  first  offering 
and  Since  Mr.  Tltta  Ruffo  has  set  the 
fashion  for  sutained  high  notes,  Mr.  Gilly 
demonstrated  that  the  former  was  not 
alone  in  this  .particular  section  of  tlielr 


jeommon  field  of  art  "Le  Soir.”  by  Gounod‘. 


_ _ s * i _ 1 \JT\J  Uli  U4.I , 

and  Quand  tu  dors,"  by  Liszt,  were  h*s 
songs  In  the  second  half  of  the  programme 
and  in  them  he  displayed  unusual  power 
singing  with  a full  resonant  voice  that  to 
Judge  from  the  applause,  every  person  in 
;the  house  appreciated. 

,,  Th®  V1Ihell?1  Tel1  overture  and  Mr.  Fe- 
lix Vi  emgartner’s  arrangement  of  Web 
er  s Invitation  to  the  Dance”  were  the 
selections  for  the  orchestra*,  and  Mr  Po- 
:l»cco  in  rather  vigorous  manner,  ‘ con- 
ducted them  with  a fine  feeling  and  dash- 
Ing  spirit. 


I 1 1 

I "1 
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PUCCINI  MISSED  CHANCE 
FOB  WALTZ  IN  'THE  GIRL 


•singing,  the  house,  beyond  the  subscrlp- 
"I  A tion  seats,  was  not  a large  one,  and  the 

■*-  * " * brass  rail  behind  the  orchestra  was  only 

thinly  sprinkled  with  shoulders.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  the  opera  was  “The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West.” 

When  Signor  Puccini  announced  that 
he  had  chosen  David  Belasco's  play  as 
the  basis  of  his  latest  work  the  American 
music  world  showed  marked  interest. 

I it  1 1 1 1 1 ii  i i n i i ml.  ymu  The  success  of  “Madame  Butterfly”  was 

TV  L fronnentlv  that  Gia-  fresh  in  its  memory,  and  though  it  i^ 

U has  been  theatrical  true  that  this  opera  had  a Japanese  set-; 

conao  Puccini  was  the the  «"*•  there  were  in  it  hints  of  an  under-1 
draftsman  laboring  m the  field  of  the  gtand[nK  Qf  Amerlcan  llfe  that  were  re- 
lync  drama  in  the  present  time.  But  he  agsurin&  The  lnterest  excited  grew  in 
Failed  to  learn  every  oe  of  ihe  de  ic  s intensitv  when  the  COmposer  announced 
•f  his  art  for  all  that.  When  he  set  out  to  Wg  ,ntentlon  of  glvsng  its  first  perform- 
oompose  an  opera  on  an  American  story,  aneg  thg  Metropoittan,  and  when  Mr. 
"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,  which  Q^tti-Casazza  said  that  the  chief  parts 
was  given  at  Jtte  Metropolitan  °PerajWere  l0  be  taken  by  artists  of  the  rank 
House  last  evening,  he  neglected  to  make  - jIiss  Destinn,  Mr.  Caruso.  Mr.  Amato 

an  exhaustive  study  of  the  lyric  drama  i ,uld  Mr  Gilly;  that  Arturo  Toscanini 
as  it  is  known  to  Broadway.  j would  direct  the  orchestra,  and  that 

Since  the  youthful  Prince  of  Mon-  David  Belasco  would  superintend  the  re- 
I tenegro,  thinly  disguised  as  a Prince  of  hearsals  it  was  evident  .that  as  far  as 

I Nowhere,  gazed  ardently  into  the  eyes  of  J the  production  went  there  couid  be  no 

I1!  the  Merrv  Widow,  and  waltzed  her  doubt  of  its  perfection. 


FiffiT  Avenue  Theatre.  There  was  no  together  wutTT  hl6‘ excellenl  axjjjoinpani^ 

attempt  by  her  press  agent  to  say  that  she  ('arnil\e  Decreus.  The  famous  violinist 

hoH  ovur  cun  cr  nt  flip  MArMnnliton  floaro  ..  1.. 


attempt  *-* - a ” * ' v ^ ii  111  1 I IP  I JTt/i 

had  ever  sung  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  . g 0ften  played  with  greater  certainty 
House,  and  after  her  performance  no  one  . -sb  ,llan  he  did  in  litis  composition! 
in  the  audience  thought  that  there  were  anu  . . . t ....  mti.  that  color 


many  probabilities  that  she  would  be  heard 
there  as  a star.  But  her  voice  was  uncom- 
monly musical  and  showed  much  training, 
a voice  and  technique  far  above  that  usually 
heard  in  vaudeville. 

The  singer  rendered  “Caro  Nome,”  from 
"Rigoletto.  ” the  I.ullaby  from  "Jocelyn,” 
and  "When  Twilight  Falls."  by  Roy  King. 
As  an  encore  she  sang  “I  Hear  You  Calling 
Me.” 


"inch  he  put  but  little  of  that  odor 
usually  found  in  his  performances 

His  second  number  was  the  Samt-Sa^ 
concerto  in  B minor,  in  which  again  he 
seemed  not  to  be  at  his  best,  Y ft  his  Pil  - 
ing was  that  of  a master and, it 


wls  good,  as  in  t he  cantabile  of  the  slow 


movement,  it  was  very,  very  good,  ihe 
harmonics  in  (lie  closing  measures  oi 
tlhs  nmvenient  were  not  executed  wah 

Mr  ^ ^ive  s custoinai)  skill. 

‘ Miss  Garden  contributed  the  second 
number  lo  ihe  programme,  to  wt t t :h« 
Titta  Ruffo  has  now  been  heard  in  opera  iaS(  solo  of  V/ aryueritv  in  J;0lVp  8 ‘ • 
and  concert,  but  the  secret  of  his  seLa-tofels  ’ She  sang  it  with  the  o.gmal 


Titta  Ruffo  in  Concert, 


and  concert,  but  the  secret  of  his  sensa-tofele.  whi“h  in  itself  was  unusual, 

tlonal  success  has  not  yet  been  revealed,  f ’^ss^  Garden  is  generally  heard  in, 
Last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall  his  personality  irJ.enob  works.  Furthermore  be  it  said 


HunuoiC)  ~ --  . me  jjiwuuv.iioii  ” * 

the  Merry  Widow,  and  waltzed  her  i doubt  of  its  perfection, 
around  to  a tune  of  most  seductive  sim- 1 The  first  performance  showed  that  this 
plicitv,  the  dance  celebrate  in  a whole  , promise  had  been  kept.  Miss  Destlnn  as 
poem  by  Byron  has  been  the  moving  I Minnie,  Mr.  Caruso  as  Johnson,  Mr. 
them  of  Br  adway’s  musioal  desire.  | Amato  as  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Gilly  as  Sonora 
So  far  indeed  Mr.  Puccini  penetrated  under  Mr.  Belasco's  skilful  training 
into  the  secret,  for  he  has  his  waltz  in  found  themselves  transformed  into  figures 
“The  Girl  of  t e Golden  West.  ” that  were  more  than  passable  Americans 


IdlBl  DlgUt  iu  VvfliucBic  jn.au  ui»  pueuuaiHji  French  WOFKS.  niMHciiiiv.  «.  - 

was  found  to  be  pleasant;  lie  seemed  naive- that  she  sang  the  number  ®l' 

Jy  pleased  with  himself  and  the  world  in  dramatic  delivers, 

general.  When  he  feels  inclined  to  move  r'After  ,be  concerto  Miss  Garden  sang 
about,  he  Is  entirely  untrammelled  by  the  i|1Vee  songs,  one  in  French,  one  in  f ngiis  _ 
conventions  of  the  platform.  He  adds  gea-  and  finally  Ri«hr*'b^ no  onefn  the  aud'i- 
tures  which  are  chiefly  arm-movements  to  in  ip® had  before  heard  her  sing  German, 
give  play  to  his  tremendous  vitality;  they  aad  she  enunciated  it.  well.  Mr.  Ysaye's 
mean  little,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  group,  ^rfe^|^hu8“ Orangemen t^ofi 
song  he  is  singing  at  the  time.  His  voice  stated  of  „ /vibumblatt."  Beethoven's 
is  used  in  much  the  same  way.  quite  as  ro^ifce*  in  G and  a scherzo  waltz  of| 
though  he  said  within  himself.  “Here  is  the  (/habrier  transcribed  by  Loeffler. 
song,  here  am  I,  with  my  voice,”  whereupon 
he  pours  forth  torrents  of  tone.  When  the  | Y 
tone  Is  in  full  flow,  it  is  impressive;  so  is 
the  down-rush  of  water  at  Niagara,  but  In 
when  he  uses  restraint  the  effect  is  quite 
as  uninterestiq^  as  the^great  falls 


B0W$  TO  GARDEN 


way  opera  had  introduced  such  a situa 
tion  it  would  not  have  ended  thus.  John- 
son and  Minnie  would  have  waltzed  out 
one  door  and  in  another  or  perhaps  up 
on  a chair  and  thence  to  the  top  of  the 
bar  counter  and  down  again  by  way  of 
the  barrel  filled  with  the  miners’  “dust.” 

Mr.  Caruso  on  one  occasion  last  season 
discerned  the  lost  opportunities  of  this 
scene  and  introduced  (he  turkey  trot 
into  it,  but  that  is  now  a wornout  device. 
And  so  after  all  we  are  driven  to  the  bald 
admission  that  the  waltz  episode  is  not 
well  developed  and  that  we  must  rely 
for  our  interest  on  the  singing. 

It  was  formerly  easy  to  comment  on  a 
performance  of  this  opera  by  saying  that 
Minnie  was  Mme.  Destinn’s  best*  role. 
But  since  her  emotional  and  musical 
interpretation  of  Pamina  in  “The  Magic 
Flute”  last  Saturday  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a conclusion.  At 
any  rate,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
that  the  company  has  a prima  donna 
capable  of  singing  so  admirably  in  two 
such  different  styles  Mr.  Caruso  is  very 
nappy  as  Johnson,  though  he  is  perhaps 
even  more  amiable  than  Belasco’s  own 
character 


to  gesticulate.  As  for  Mr.  Toscanini's 
part,  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  was 
perfect.  But  it  was  the  composer  him- 
self who  disappointed,  the.  very  Puccini 
who  in  “Manon  Lescaut,”  in  “La  Bo- 
heme.”  in  “Tosca,”  in  “Butterfly,”  had 
shown  himself  first  and  always  a melo- 
dist, one  in  the  apostolic  succession  of 
Italian  musical  creative  artists,  to  whom 
lyric  expression  was  the  flower  of  the 
soul. 

The  journey  to  California,  however, 
appeared  to  be  too  much  for  Signor  Puc- 
cini. Valiantly  he  strove  to  absorb  the 
American  atmosphere,  valiantly  he  intro- 
duced what  he  thought  was  an  American 
ballad,  while  in  the  process  melody  and 
lyric  beauty  became  in  the  condition  of 
that  interesting  bird,  the  dodo.  Once 
only,  in  the  last  act,  when  Johnson  sings 
what  he  believes  his  swan  song,  did  the 
Italian  burst  forth  despite  himself— a re- 
lief that  came  too  late. 

Last  night's  performance  was  a good 
one,  even  though  the  chorus  had  long 
forgotten  Mr.  Belasco's  lessons  in  repres- 
sion. Miss  Destinn,  Mr.  Caruso,  Mr. 
Amato  and  Mr.  Gilly  were  all  in  excellent 
[ voice,  and  Mr.  Amato,  in  particular, 
showed  that  he  knows  some  things  about 


;ing  as  the.great  falls  w 

•THAT- «*,' 

ae  sing?  It  makes  no  di 


vould 


be  in  drought. 

What  did  he^slng?  It  Hakes  So  differ 
ence,  provided  only  and  always  there  were 
many  top  notes  to  be  taken  a petto.  The 
serenade  from  Mozart’s  “Don  Giovanni” 
showed  him  at  his  worst,  and  the  Prologue 
from  “Pagllacci’’  showed  him  at  his  best. 
The  group  of  Italian  songs  contained  no- 
thing of  worth,  even  his  own  composition 
appeared  to  have  been  written  to  give  the 
composer  an  opportunity  to  sing  high  notes. 
The  name  of  the  man  who  devised  and  per- 
petrated the  dramatic  sob  is  unknown,  but 


7>“ 

oint  Appearance  He  Gives 
Precedence  to  Her. 

Those  entering  Carnegie  Hall— and  there 
were  many— yesterday  afternoon  must 
have  done  so  with  mingled  feelings.  In- 
side was  to  take  place  a concert  of  which 
one  half  was  to  be  provided  by  the 
world’s  greatest  living  violinist,  when  he 
chooses  to  be  such,  the  other*  half  by 
Miss  Mary  Garden.  There  is  little  in 
common  between  Miss  Garden  and.Ysaye.; 
Their  respective  merits  are  about  as  for- 
eign to  each  other  as  can  well  be  im- 
agined. One  is  a splendid  artist  of  the 
classic  style— and  this  one,  needless  to 
say,  is  not  Miss  Garden. 

As  for  this  lady,  of  her  personality, 


petrated  the  dramatic  soo  » h*~m™  ^ her  actlng>  her  dresses,  the 

his  evil  is  still  upon  us.  Lsed  by  a singer  neW8paperB  for  the  ]a8t  four  years  bear 
of  greater  warmth  of  voice  than  Ruffo  s,  the  | wUness  ampie  and  unashamed.  Of  her 


effect  is  endurable,  but' when  a mans  style  voice  ^ss  has  been  said,  though  what  haa 
is  essentially  buffo,  the  sob  is  ludicrous.  It  been  bas  been  none  the  less  emphatic, 
spoiled  the  Chatterton  air.  And  why  was  .^nd  Miss  Garden  tempted  the  fates  in  a 
the  curtain  rung  up  three  times  in  the  Pro-  song  recital  again  yesterday  after* 
loeue?  To  show  the  singer’s  breath  control?  noon;  tempted  them  a veritable  bird  of 
. , . , i . , nfirftdisp  with  a plumed  hat  and  a be* 

Maybe;  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  artistic,  but  paraaise,  w r 


In  this  presentation  there  is  another  dramauc  interpretation  that  even  *2,000 
remarkably  fine  impersonation  that  of  I It^ian  barytones  mifeht  be  ignorant  of. 
the  Sheriff  Mr.  Amato,  it  is  no  ex*  u,,  Afr  pn. 

aggeration  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  The  orchestra  was  dire  t y 


Cl  Kliri  OVU/U  IU  r>a,j  oi»uu  Viiv  V* 

best  creations  seen  on  the  operatic  stage 
in  recent  years.  Mr.  Gilly's  Sonora  is 
another  artistic  composition  which  helps 
materially  in  the  general  effectiveness  of 
the  representation. 


lacco,  whose  services  in  the  same  work 
under  Mr.  Savage  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  kept  the  musicians  in  hand 
and  gave  a spirited  reading  of  the  score. 


it  drove  the  crowd  frantic,  and  promises 
to  still  further  distort  Leoncavallo's  besl 
seller  with  an  added  Sandow  effect.  | 

Those  who  supposed  that  a mlllenium  o 
great  singim;  had  come,  now  realize  that 
It  was  the  big  personality  of  the  singer,  and 
not  a new  departure  in  artistic  singing. 
Why  are  prize-fighters  and  explosive,  force-1 
ful  singers  so  idolized  T^^h^  latest  of  these 


jewelled  gown  and  a bravura  of  manner 
such  as  only  she  can  show.  And  despite 
her  partner  of  the  afternoon,  the  fates 
were  fairly  taken  by  assault. 

Miss  Garden's  voice  is  not  of  the  first 
quality,  and  her  use  of  it  in  opera  usually 
makes  matters  worse,  yet  there  have  been 
times  when  she  has  shown  that  she  really 
knows  something  of  the  art  of  song. 
Yesterday  was  one  of  these.  She  sang 
the  death  scene  from  Lotto  s “Meiistofele 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE-  "La  tiglia 
del  West.’'  an  opera  in  three  arte  by 
Giacomo  Puccini;  founded  on  the  drama  by 
David  Belaaco. 


TITTA  RUFFD  IN  CONCERT. 


is  Ruffo.  "y>  CTO^-  i «'with  unusuaiiy  pure  tone,  and  even  with  ; 

Artistic  singing'  last  evening  was  con'  | j to>  an(1  she  gave  Richard  Strauss  s 
tributed  by  Miss  Helen  Stanley,  who  has|  ..Zueignimg”  jn  a manner  that  many  i 
a beautiful  voice.  Some  day  she  will  sing  ue(jer  singer^.might  envy.  Even  Gounods 
with  more  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of.  *<^ve  Maria,”  for  which  Mr.  Ysaye  played  | 


The  Cast. 

Minnie  Emmy  Destinn 

Johnson  Enrico  Caruso 

Jack  Ranre Pasquale  Amato 

Mirk  Albert  Reiss 

Ashby  Adamo  Dldur 

Sonora  Dinh  Gilly 

Trln  Angelo  Bada 

| .sid  Glulio  Rossi 

Bello  Vinceuzo  Resrhiglian 

I Harry  ...  Pietro  Audislo 

I joe  Lambert.  Murphy 

Happy  ...Antonio  Pini-Corai 

Larkens  Bernard  Begue 

Bill*-  Paolo  Ananian 

Wowkle  Marie  Matt f eld 

1 Jake  Wallace Andrea  de  Segurola 

Jose  '"’astro Paolo  Ananian 

The  rtst  Rider Lamberto  Bellerl 

Conductor  Giorgio  Folacco 


It«li/n  Barytolle  Pleases  'tudicoce 
With  Operatic  Selections.  ^ 
Titta  Ruf^  $e^tali^rf^inryf*iC  made 


fy  , 1 1 r y, 


To  most  of  us  living  in  the  East  the 
California  of  1849  is  a golden,  glorious, 
far-off  land  of  romance— the  one  spot  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  where  life  was 
touched  with  the  magician's  wand,  where 
fiction  hid  Itself  as  too  prosaic  before  real- 
ity, a wilder  Gascony  tucked  away  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

How  many  of  us  recognized  our  land 
of  dreams  through  the  caeaphonv  that 
enveloped  last  night's  proceedings  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  may  well  be  a 
mooted  question,  even  though  the  voice 
of  Enrico  Caruso  was  there  to  make  us 
believe  that  melody  existed  where  there 
was”  none.  There  might,  too,  he  food  for 
thought  in  the  fact  that  though  it  was  a 
Monday  night  and  the  great  tenor  was 


in  appearance  last  night  in  concert  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  He  attracted  an  audience 
of  large  size  and  of  a character  entirely 
in  sympathy  with  the  entertainment.  It 
was  in  the  main  an  old  fashioned  operatic 
concert,  varied  by  some  songs  not  from 
operas.  Some  of  those  in  the  audience 
seemed  to  have  their  own  ideas  as  to  what 
the  programme  ought  to  contain  and  un- 
hesitatingly shouted  their  desires  at  Mr. 
Ruffo,  who  smiled  upon  them  benignly 
and  continued  on  his  way. 

\a  orchestra  under  Mr.  Perosio  began 
the  concert  with  the  overture  to  "II  Bar-j 
biere  di  Siviglia.”  after  which  Mr.  Ruffo 
sang  Ffgaro's  "Largo  al  fattotum.”  As  an 
encore  to  this  he  sang  the  serenade  from 
the  same  opera.  His  other  operatic  num- 
bers were  an  air  from  Leoncavallo's  ' Chat- 
terton'' and  the  prologue  to  "Pagliacci. 

He  had  the  assistance  of  Helen  Stanley, 
soprano,  who  sang  "Depuis  le  jour"  from 
! “Louise"  and  songs  by  Grieg,  Faure  and 

Mr  Ruffo’s  voice  sounded  quite  as  big 
and  powerful  in  Carnegie  Hall  as  might 
have  been  expected  and  his  freedom  o 
emission  was  again  noteworthy^  The  fine 
I qualitv  of  his  high  tones  was  heard  with 
I pleasure  and  once  again  his  immense, 
'breath  support  interested  connoisseurs 
of  singing.  His  enunciation  was  perfect.! 
but  good  enunciation  is  common  among 
good  Italian  singers. 


the  soDg;  she  still  Iack6  variety  of  color, 
and  she  must  be  careful  not  to  do  as  Ruffo 
does,  for  her  throat  will  not  stand  it.  When 
she  forced  her  tones,  they  were  not  pleas- 
ing. She  deserves  a special  word  of  thanks 
for  putting  Grieg’s  “Ein  Traum”  on  the 
programme.  It  was  like  a breath  of  pure 
mountain  air  after  a hot  day  in  the  city. 


of  the  players  had  minds  of  their  own.  But 
it  was  a great  night  for  those  who  like 
enthusiasm  for  its  own  sake,  and  either 
Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Wilson  would  have 
been  pleased  with  the  ovation  Mr.  Ruffo 
received  last  night;  and  let  it  be  noted, 
the  ground  floor  was  quite  as  noisy  as  the 
top  gallery. 


MISS^ARDEN 

Sine 


j, t , wj  yvu*.  ^ 1 


It  was  a foregone  conclusion  that 
negie  Hall  would  contain  a large  audience 
yesterdav  afternoon,  for  Mary  Card 

F.ugen  Ysaye  were  announced  to 

® —4-  CimVi  a n 11P« 


ThV  SingerUm!  Violinist  Apfie^’To 

gether  in  a Carnegie  Hall  Recital. 

A recital  that  presumably  pleased  two 
sets  of  music-lovers  was  given  yesterday' 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall,  when  Mr. 
Ysaye  and  Miss  Mary  Garden  appeared) 
together.  They  did  not  join  their  forces 
until  the  last  number,  when  Miss  Gardeni 
sang  and  Mr.  Ysaye  played  Gounod's 
" Ave  Maria,”  as  the  programme  styled 
it,  with  accompaniment  of  the  organ, 
played  by  Mr.  Gaston  D&thier  and  harp 
played  by  Mr.  Melville  Clark.  Poor  J.  SJ 
Bach  seemed  to  derive  no  credit  fronI 
this  affair,  though  in  realty  he  began  itj 
by  writing  the  prelude  in  C major  in  the 


SOPRANO  SINGS  INCOGNITO. 
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rand  Opera.  Star”  Plea*e» 
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> who  annoffflcK,  herself  as  a 


A soprano  who  annoftflcPS  herself  as  a 
"famous  grand  opera  star"  but  who  chooses 
to  conceal  her  identity  made  her  vaudeville 
debut  yesterday  afternoon  at  Proctor's 


and  F.ugen  Ysaye  we, e Cy  writing  tne  preiuae  in  c.  majo, 

appear  together  in  a concert  . Such  an  tin-  first  part  of  - The  Well-Tempered  Cla 

common  combination  was  hound  to  at-  vier.”  But  even  without  his  name,  it 
tract  manv  people.  , was  expected,  according  to  the  announce. 

The  programme  was  so  arranged  that  ment,  to  “go  down  In  history  as  one  of 
the  two  soloists  appeared  in  alternation  the  greatest  musical  efforts  ever  heard 
. in  which  they  were  in  this  city.”  Of  such  an 
tint  tl  the  last  number,  in  . crd  alone  ougjlt  to  sutfice.XDi/* 

heard  together  This  number  was  the  Mj.  y3ayf.  played  Beethovens  soflafa 
d i t r,  ’Ave  Maria,"  in  which  for  piano  and  violin  in  G.  Op.  No- 

Bat  h-(.ounod  ■ oblieatd  with  Camille  Decrees,  and  it  was  Pjayeq 

Mr  Ysave  played  the  \iohn  ob,1Sa  ° charmingly,  with  intimate  feeling,  taste) 
(is -ton  Dethier,  organist,  and  Men  and  vitality  of  rhythm.  His  most  am- 
and  (.astonuenc  ,,  ^ bitious  number  was  Saint-.Saen’s  con- 

ville  Clark,  harpist,  lent  nirtner  certo  in  p minor,  a composition  that 

hardly  necessary’  to  tba  l“e  Pc  " necessarily  loses  something  of  its  eftee^ 

roused  rn-ych  enthusiasm.  when  it  is  heard  with  a pianoforte  acj 
formance  a 1 \ „ niav.  companiment  instead  of  an  orchestral. 

Mi.  Ysaye  opened  the  concert  by  pi«>  There  was  much  t-  deliu-ht  the  admirers 
Beethoven's  son2ta  >"  r:  maiol 


the  violin  obbligato,  had  no  terrors  lor 
her.  She  essayed  it  and  w-on. 

As  for  Mr.  Ysaye,  he  was  evidently  gal# 
Iant  enough  to  wish  the  concert  to  he) 
Miss  Garden’s.  He  played  Beethoven’s1 
Scnata  in  G major,  Saint-SaSns’s  Con- 
certo in  B minor,  No.  3,  and.thrpe  shorter 
numbers,  but,  except  at  moments,  he  did 
uuuiaui  air  anei  a uut  un j >„  • not  disclose  the  supreme  skill  of  which  he 

The  piano  accompaniments  of  Fernando  ja  pbe  master.  There  were  moments  even 
Tenara  and  Robert  Ruebellng  were  well  0f  ragged  playing,  and  at  no  time  did  he 
played,  and  Mr.  Perosio  did  his  best  to  keep  rise  to  the  heights  of  his  opening  recital, 
the  orchestra  with  the  singeps,  but  some 


YSAYE.) 
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Mr.  Ysaye’s  art  In  It,  cspeciall. 

aytng  of  the  cantcibile  themes  in  the 
ree  movements  anti  the  fiery  Ir. 
hi.  Ttie  work  disclosed  a little  ol  the 
list’s  weaker  side  in  technique,  as  in 
ne  ,,V'  the  florid  passage  work  amt 
!>e»#r6s,  in  which  he  was  sometimes 
i‘>t  clear  and  secure  in  intonation,  and  in 
the  passage  ol  harmonica  uit  the  close 
>1  (he  second  movement,  which  were 
nisky  and  uncertain.  He  also  gave 
WllhelmJ’s  transcription  of  Y\  agner s 
' Vlbumblatt."  Beethoven's  Romance  in 
Cl,  and  Loeffler’s  transcription  of 

/habrler’s  Bclr  rzo  Waltz. 

Miss  Garden,  iust  arrived  from  Europe, 
svho  appeared  tor  the  first  time  in  New 
v’ork  this  season,  showed  her  *amUl«ir 
tualules  ot  voice  and  vocal  style,  whim 
not  altogether  a.  delight,  though  the 


They"  h’aye  ceased  to  have" Interest  for 
both  musician  and  ethnologist.  Mr. 
fiery  Wtroduc-  I Whiting  has  proceeded  in  a straightfor- 
ward musical  manner,  and  left  it  to  Mr. 
Worrenrath  and  Mr.  Burton  to  supply 
tho  sentiment,  of  which  the  original 
creators  of  the  melodies  knew  nothing. 
A case  in  point:  One  of  the  songs*  which 
Mr.  Burton  calls  “In  the  Forest,”  and 
supplies  with  such  words  as'  “In  the 
forost  lonely  I hear  niv  sweetheart  sigh- 
ing through  the  pines,”  is  a drinking 
song  which,  vociferated  rapidly  instead  of 
with  languishing  sentimentality,  has 
these  words  in  the  original  (assuming 
Mr.  Burton  himself  to  be  correct):  “I 


famihar  toTcephdn  don’t  suppose  I’ll  get  drunk  if  I take  one 
' ’ drink;  if  I should  get  drunk,  take  care  of 


las; 


:if  dramatic  and  emotional  style.  She 
ving  first  the  ’’  Death  of  Marguerite, 
rom  Boito’s  ’’  Mei’istofele,”  without  all 
is  poetry  and  pathos,  in  a sroup  M 
.hvec  songs,  beginning  with  Godards 
‘invitation  du  Voyage,"  sne  substituted 
in  English  one  in  which  her  diction  was 
re ry  intelligible,  for  a French  romance 
>y  line;  the  third  was  Strauss  s Zueig- 
lung,”  In  German,  and  she  added  an- 
>ther  F'ench  song.  Miss  Garden,  it  need 
lardly  be  said,  was  rapturously  ap- 
plauded and  was  very  gracious  in  her  at- 
itude  toward  her  listeners. 

ERRENRATH  HEARD. 
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h*  Sana  Keeiial  In 
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Aeolian  Hall. 


Heinald  Werrenrath,  barytone,  gave  a 
ing  recital  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
r.  Werrenrath  has  won  for  himself  a high 
ace  in  the  favor  of  this  public.  He  has 
on  it  by  Bound  art  and  honest  effort.  He 
gifted  with  a light  barytone  voice  of 
elight, ful  quality,  which  he  has  learned 
use  with  a large  measure  of  skill.  His 
nging  has  not  only  technical  finish  but: 
>u nd  taste  and  great  delicacy  of  sentiment. 
Imagination  is  not  wanting  in  the  art 
this  singer,  while  infections  gayety  and 
nnpr  often  make  themselves  fell,  when 
ended.  In  such  songs  as  “The  I, ark  in 
e Clear  Air”  Mr.  Werrenrath  is  always 
ard  with  satisfaction,  while  his  treatment 
“such  a number  as  “Little  Mary  Cassidy* 
,s  compelling  charm. 

l ive  English  and  Irish  songs  formed 
s first  group  last  evening  and  then  foi-t 
wed  two  Grieg  songs  and  three  by  JeDsen. 
lie  next  group  consisted  ot  five  Indian 
ngs  taken  from  the  collection  of  Frederick 
niton  and  arranged  by  Arthur  Whiting., 
is  likely  that  arrangements  such  as  these 
ve  their  value  through  t heir  introduction 
to  the  lyric  music  of  the  concert  plat- 
iiu  of  numbers  strikingly  different  rrom 
e artistic  compositions  of  the  masters 
■ i he  folksongs  of  Europe . 

But  we  must  be  cautious  about  accepting 
lem  as  accurate  reproductions  of  Indian 
aging.  Indian  melodies  are  cramped;. 

construction  and  monotonous  in  style 
id  the  Indians  habitually  sing  their  in»er- 
ils  flat  or  sharp  according  to  our  scales, 
hat  Mr.  Werrenrath  did  so  agreeably  last 
veiling  was  not  a photographic  remo- 
ld ion  of  the  song  of  an  O.iibway  brave,, 
it  it  was  very  pleasing  in  itself. 


me.”  A comparison  of  Mr.  Burton's  book  \ 
with  the  monograph  by  Miss  Frances 
Densmore,  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  has  left  us  with  a 
very  small  opinion  of  Mr.  Burton’s  study 
of  OJibway,  or  Chippewa,  music,  and  the 
case,  cited  ought  to  teach  the  good  nat- 
ured  American  public  to  appreciate  at 
its  true  value  twaddle  of  tiie  self-ap- 
pointed “Americanistes”  about  the  spirit 
of  American  song.  There  was  one  funda- 
mental melodic  formula  at  the  basis  of  all 
the  songs  which  Mr.  Werrenrath  sang  so 
charmingly  last  night,  and  that  formula 
might  be  said,  roughly  speaking,  to  un- 
derlie nine-tenths  of  all  the  Indian  music 
that  has  been  collected.  Its  resthetic  sig- 
nificance was  the  singer's  contribution. 

H.  E-  K. 

MR.  WERRENRATH^  RECITAL 


with 


* 


INTERESTING  .SONG  RECITAL 

ome  Remarks  on  Indian 
ngs.  f f 

In  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  Mr.  Reinald 
'errenrath  gave  a song  recital  to  every 
a>ure  of  which  the  singer’s  fine  art 
tve  unusual  charm  and  interest.  The  j 
•ogramme  challenged  attention  at  the  j 
itset  because  of  its  unhackneyed  char- 
ter. There  was  an  old  English  song— 
ie  of  many  taken  from  the  tongues  and 
is  of  the  peasantry  by  Lucy  Broadwood, 
praiseworthy  laborer  in  the  field  of 
lksong.  Then  came  a sixteenth  century 
t-song  by  the  arch-madigalist,  Thomas 
orley,  and  then  a group  of  old  Irish 
ngs.  Songs  by  Grieg,  which  Mr.  Wer- 
nrath  sings  iri  their  native  Norwegian 
hen  necessary,  and  German  songs  by 
insen,  followed,  and  after  some  para- 
lyses of  Ojibway  melodies;  the  singer 
V included  with  a group  of  songs  in  Eng- 
h.  It  is  told  of  Mme.  jModjeska  (as  It. 
ls  been  told  of  other  elocutionists)  that 
ould  send  her  voice  through  such  a 
mint  of  feeling  in  reciting  the  multi- 
lcation  table  as  to  call  for  tributes  of 
ars  and  laughter  and  all  the  gradations 
notional  expressions  between  from  her 
iarers.  Mr.  Werrenrath  might  do  the 


ypLPE  SY, 


SAVE. 


,nift  with  variations  of  the  musical  scale  ®e^ore  the  last  Arthur  Philips,  a London 

parytone,  was  down  for  an  air  from  the 
I Benvenuto”  of  Diaz 


the  tones  of  the  major  or  minor  triads, 
fact,  he  almost  accomplished  the  feat 
it i i the  Indian  songs  drawn  .from  Fred- 
ilck  R.  Benton's  book  on  “Primitive 
merican  Music,”  but  arranged  with  ae- 
Impaniments  for  his  purposes  by  Mr.  Ar- 
tur Whiting,  who  has  at  least  shown  his 
jod  taste,  as  distinguished  from  other  ar- 
angers  of  our  aboriginal  music,  by  II  Jn<y, 
voiding  the  harmonic  vagaries  which  rob  j Maurice. 
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metropolitan  opera  HofWT] 


of  the  primal  character  which  lies  fa 'll  Conte  di  rasqiiale  Amato 


melodies.  Some  of  Mr. 
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Tbovatorb,  opera  by  Verdi. 

r- - ~ * * .YFniD.  Louis n Hnmr*r 

Mine.  Lumi a Borniggia 
•■•■Mr.  Le0  Slozak 

FArrarwirt  " .Ji r.  rascpialc  An; 

Whiting’s  Ruiz  d° -Ml  Oiuiio  ji 

rcdecessors  In  this  field,  especially  those  tin  Ziugaro’****'’**"*"'  V,'  ’ ' -Mr'  Pietro  Au'iLio 
ho  Irave  tried  by  high  sounding  colloea-  **»*»»».—  i.  ituceiizo  RescUlghan 

on  of  words  to  make  the  world  believe  I 
iat  there  is  a fine  essence  of  art  in  the 
.idimentary  formulas  which  pass  for 
in  ; among  the  North  American  Ind-  1 
inf,  have  tricked  them  out  with  Griegian 
nonles  to  such  an  extent  that! 


"To  t!ie  subscribers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  so  early  in  tho  season  as  last 
evening.  That  he  did  so  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  general  derangement  of  the 
repertoire  due  to  the  failure  of  Frieda 
llempel,  the  German  soprano,  to  report  for 
duty  at  the  opening  of  the  season.  It  was 
found  possible  to  call  in  Ethel  Parks  to  assume 
Mme.  Ilempel  s role  in  “Die  Zauberfldte," 
but  the  young  American  soprano  is  hardly 
prepared  to  carry  on  her  shoulders  all  the 
other  singer’s  parts. 

It  was  believed  in  the  days  of  long  ago 
that  “It  Trovatore”  would  always  draw  a 
large  audience,  and  wheu  there  were 
plenty  of  tenors  with  high  voices  and 
dashing  style  this  was  doubtless  true. 
But  in  recent  years  the  old  Verdi  opera 
has  been  regarded  rather  as  a,  stopgap 
than  as  an  essential  adjunct  to  the  lyric  mint. 
This  has  beeu  especially  the  case  here  since 
Mr.  Caruso  acquired  his  great  vogue. 
\Manrico  is  not  one  of  his  good  rbles  and  he 
has  abandoned  it. 

it  was  therefore  a pleasant  surprise  to  the 
management  of  the  opera  to  find  a large 
audience  assembled  for  last  evening's 
performance.  There  were  no  singers  in 
the  cast  not  heard  before  and  there  was  no 
item  of  novelty  or  special  interest  in  the 
representation.  Yet  the  old  opera  went 
vi til  spirit  and  its  familiar  tunes  evoked 
an  abundance  of  hearty  applause. 

Tho  chief  interpreters  of  the  work  last 
evening  were  Mme.  Jtappold  as  Leonora, 
Mme.  Homer  as  Arucena,  Mr.  Slezak  as 
Manrico  and  Mr.  Amato  as  It  Conte  di.  Luna. 
this  quartet  sang  the  musio  capably  and 
in  some  instances  with  distinction.  Par- 
ticularly artistic  was  Mr.  Amato’s  singing 
of  “11  balen,”  and  Mme.  Homer  made  her 
customary  declamatory  effects  in  the  scenes 
of  the  gypsy  mother.  Mr.  Sturani  con- 
ducted. 
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nteresting  Programme, 
Folksongs  and  Artjerican  Songs. 

Mr.  Reinald  WeiTenrath  ls^one  cf  the 
nost  enterprising  of  local  singers;  his 
•ecitals  rarely  fail  to  offer  something  of 
inusual  musical  interest.  Air.  VVerren- 
■ath  is  also  truly  artistic  in  his  manner 
pf  presenting  his  material,  and  his  voice, 
jot  very  powerful,  has  excellent  quality 
rnd  fine  schooling,  and  his  style  of  sing- 
ng  charm  and  artistic  finish.  Last  even- 
ing he  had  a number  of  interesting  folk- 
bongs  of  different  kinds;  a traditional 
Surrey  air,  three  Irish  songs,  one  of 
Which,  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  an 
Irish  singer,  he  sang  without  accompani- 
nent;  and  a set  of  five  Ojibway  Indian 
melodies,  compiled  by  the  late  Frederick 
It.  Burtoji,  and  arranged-  by —Arthur 
(Vhiting.  . £*■*♦  t 

In  his  ''art  songs*  Mr.  Werrenrath 
made  an  unconventional  selection,  an  ar- 
• -angement  of  one  of  Thomas  Morley's 
iart  songs,  songs  by  Grieg,  Jansen,  the 
-Jew  Yorkers  Dr.  Morris  Class,  Bruno 
luhn,  and  Victor  Harris,  the  Chicagoan 
John  Alden  Carpenter,  and  Hermann 
Lbhr.  Mr.  Werrenrath  sank  with  great 
;aste  and  artistic  finish,  and  generally 
with  very  clear  and  intelligible  diction. 

■ such  singing  was  a pleasure  to  hear.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Baker,  his  accompanist,  some- 

■ what  magnified  his  office,  for  a little  less 
tone  would  have  been  advantageous  to 
the  singer’s  effect. 


h > 3.Xtit<^STflBTS 

Mimic*  Society  Opens  It*  Season  Wltli 
«n  Ambitious  r'roKrnmni^ 

The  Volpe  >^ffpTolf  4otil,yTbefe 

its  ninth  subscription  season  at  Car- 
negie Hall  last  evening.  Arnold  Volpe. 
the  conductor  of  tills  organization,  began 
his  labors  with  a view  to  giving  young  men 
schooling  in  orchestral  Routine,  but  his 
enterprise  has  far  outgrown  its  original 
ourpose.  The  orchestra  now  aspires  to 
assume  a.  place  among  the  recognized  con- 
cert bodies  of  the  city  and  it  has  a con- 
siderable following. 

Much  of  its  prosperity  is  due  to  the  gen- 
erous interest  of  the  late  Alfred  Seligman. 
an  honorary  member  of  the  society.  Last' 
?vening’s  programme  contained  one  mini- 
bei  which  was  played  in  honor  of  this 
gentleman.  This  was  a requiem  written 
by  Popper  for  three  solo ’cellos  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  E.  Bronstein  F 
Bruch  and  A.  Edison,  the  first,  three  ’cellists 
bf  the  orchestra,  played  the  solo  parts  ver  v 
creditably. 

This  number  stood  seoond  on  the  pro- 
gramme and  was  preceded  bv  Weber's 
[Freischiitz”  overture,  which  ' was  per- 
formed respectably  by  the  orchestra  I he 
other  instrumental  compositions  on  the 
hst  were  Beethoven’s  fifth  symphony 
two  movements  from  a serenade  of  Tscliai- 
jkowsky  and  Wagner's  “Rienzi"  overture 
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Good  Opera  Audience. 

Gatu- 


GODOWSKY  STIRS  PIANISTS 

yyw  z 

Ills  Execration  Not  Always  Informed 
With  fVfling,  HoTrcver, 

Leopold  Ciodowsky,  the  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  The  characteristics  of  his  art  were 
more  easily  studied  in  the  course  of  this 
entertainment  than  when  he  recently  played 
the  B flat  concerto  of  Brahms  with  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Perhaps  the  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  matter  might  be  made  in 
the  modified  ancient  saw  that  as  tl*i  twig 
is  inclined  so  is  the  tree  bent. 

Mi’.  Godowsky  has  always  been  a pianist’s 
pianist.  Players  and  students  sit  in  open 
mouthed  wonder  when  lie  performs  such 
digital  feats  as  those  of  the  several  Chopin 
studies  included  in  yesterday’s  programme. 
AVhat.  performer  would  not  gladly  pay  the 
price  of  years  of  toil  to  be  able  to  brush  off 
thirds  in  scale  passages  as  Mr.  Godowsky 
did?  Who  would  not  labor  through  the 
sunny  summer  mornings  to  smooth  out 
the  wrinkles  of  his  chromatic  runs  till  they 
became  such  streams  of  limpid  syrup? 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  execution 
«>f  leafs  in  Octaves  and  in  formidable  inter- 
locking passage*  also  seems  as  easy  to 
this  player  as  running  is  to  a rabbit,  yes, 
even  a jackrabbit.  All  the  pianists  throb 
with  admiration  and  sigh  with  envy.  And 
it  is  largely  upon  this  sort  of  thing  that  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Godowskv  is  built. 

W hen  lie  dwelt  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
jf.en  were  always  whispering  to  one  another 
about  the  wonderful  things  done  by  him. 
Now  that,  he  iiyes  in  hm ope  lie  has  seemingly 
gamed  something  more,  for  we  read  serious 
discussions  of  It  is  readings."  He  had 
opportunity  yesterday  afternoon  to  "read” 
such|  compositions  as  Schumann's  "Etude 
SymphomiTtios.  “ . t wo  of  Mendelssohn’s 
Songs  Without  Words."  tlieB  minor capric- 
cio  oi  Brahms.  Chopin's  impromptu  in  F 
sharpy  and  his  scherzo  in  C sharp  minor. 
All  o_i  rhese  ask  for  fancy  and  some  lor  j 
imagination  in  their  interpretation.  Thev  ! 
ma £e  inexorable  demands  for  clarity  of  j 
enunciation,  for  iiicisiveness  of'  rhythm,  for 
beauty  ana  variety  of  tone,  for  without 
these  t ne  message  of  (lie  jnu«ie  cannot  be  ^ 
delivered.  .r  ! 

Air.  God  owsky  provided  finger  work  of! 
the  crispest  kind,  so  crisp  indeed  rhal  much  l 
ot  the  time  (lie  melodies  leaped  from  under 
his  hands  in  sointillant  spouts  of  staecati 
instead  of  in  polished  streams  of  legato. 
Sometimes  rhythms  were  entirely  obscured 
m the  rush  of  shining  scales.  Always 
where  a reading,  was  clearly  elucidated  its 
purport  seemed  to  be  chiefly  academic. 
there  "was  an  intelligence  in  everything, 
tout  poetry  and  the  spark  of  the  communi- 
cative fire  were  hard  to  discern. 

nor  one  or  two  things  Mr.  Godowsky  must 
receive  thanks.  At  no  time  did  he  endeavor 
to  for  ce  the  lone  of  the  piano.  Neither  did 
he  unaertake  to  play  anything  faster  than 
anv  other  living  pianist  or  even  the  pianola. 
.Indeed  many  lovers  of  Brahms  must  have 
thought  that  he  leaned  too  far  toward  con- 
tinence in  the  tempo  of  thejeapriccio,  which 
was  very  sharply  defined  in  all  its  outlines 
but  was  weary  in  spirit.  Mendelssohn's 
bpring  Song"  has  often  been  played  here 
more  clearly  and  fluently  and  certainly  with 
more  vitality  of  fancy.  Mr.  Godowsky  s 
spring  needeu  rain  very  badly, 
i „ J*  remain.s  only  to  note  that  the  pianist  j 
naa  a good  sixed  audience,  though  there  | 
were  seats  to  spar  e,  and  that  several  of  Iris 
shorter  numbers  had  to  be  repeated.  He  ! 

Ke$rr.d  asain  in  this  city  before  lie  5 
retui  ns  to  Vienna,  where  he  is  now  a teacher.  ] 

G 0 DO  W S^Y’SFlfiST  RECLTAL 

A Display  of  Great  Technical 
Brilliancy.  / —? 

jf;,’1'  a r®ason  unexplained  and  jnobably 
better  understood  by  himself  than  anv- 

one-IrUfSo'f  h'  <3°d0W,rky  chal'^d  about 
1 . 1 the  Programme  which  he  had 

-announced  for  his  first  pianoforte  recital 
n Carnegio  Half  yesterelay  afternoon  If 

and ieneSa'V  W a »'™por.io..  of  his 

audience  would  ho  immature  .students  of 

‘ 16  P'anrfforte  he  unquestion:,  hiv 


h etnoven  s .Sonata,  op.  no.  with  which 
m originally  purposed  to  begin;  for  it 
s doubtful  If  it:  would,  Imyo  Impressed 
,s  many'  youthful  hearers  very  deeply. 

■ fits  was  more  surel.vt  to  be,  counted  upon, 
ind  those  which  lie  performed  in  his 
lioplti  selections— all  of  the  externally 
Listening  rather  than  the  poetical  order — 
a on  enthusiastic  recognition,  and  de- 
: ■ d it.  More  scintillant  scales  and 
passages  in  thirds  have  seldom  been 
tossed  into  the  spaces  of  a concert  room  ' 
than  ho  apparently  shook  out  of  his  care-  j 
ss  sleeve  yesterday,'  But  it  was  in  this  j 
aturc  only  that  he  excelled,  for  warmth 
of  feeling  B’as  seldom  manifest  and  depth  | 
bf  poetical  conception  and  loveliness  of  j 
tone  not  at  all.  Ho  showed  himself  as 
the  marvellous  mechanician  who  chal- 
h uged  the  world’s  amazement  long  ago.  1 
but  delivered  a small  message  of  artistic 
loveliness. 

MR.  GODOWSKY’S  RECITAL. 

The  German  Pianist  Rouses  Enthu- 
7;%_^siasm  by  His  Piaying. 

The  most  characteristic  and  individual 
features  of  Mr.  Leopold  Godowsky't 
piano  recital,  given  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  came  at  the  end,  when 
lie  played  half  a dozen  of  Liszt's  diffi- 
cult and  scintillating  transcriptions  of 
Paganini’s  etudes  for  the  unaccompanied 
violin,  and  his  own  still  more  difficult 
and  scintillating  “ Symphonic  Metamor- 
phoses ’ of  themes  from  Strauss’s  oper- 
| etta,  " Die  Fledermaus.”  For  Mr. 

Godowsky  is,  more  than  all  things  else, 

I a technician,  so  far  as  technique  relates 
to  playing  many  notes  and  combinations 
of  notes  rapidly,  clearly,  brilliantly.  His 
own  transcriptions.  In  which  he  delights 
in  combining  two  and  more  themes  in 
one  bewildering  flux,  are  a specialty  of 
his  own;  and  his  playing  of  this  one  yes- 
terday was  a great  piece  of  bravura.  But  | 
the  piece  is  well  named;  for  there  is,  m 
deed,  a metamorphosis  of  s 

I and  elastic  melodies  and  their  d6bonaire 
spirit,  when  they  are  tricked  out  in  this 
highly  artificial  garb,  forced  into  un- 
natural  unions  anl  provided  wlt^h®11 
and  sophisticated  harmonies.  The  audi 
ence  was  naturally  roused  over  the  per- 
formance of  these  pieces ; Hiszt « ar- 
rangement of  the  Campanella  etude 
was  long  applauded. 

The  performance  of  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Godowskv’s  programme  that  made  de- 
mauds  on  the  emotional  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  player  was  less  satis- 
factory, though  he  had  lightened  its  de- 
mands bv  -—Uting  from  it  the  Sonato 

Op.  110,  by  Beethoven  that  had  been  at 
first  announced.  He  played  Schumann's 
“ Etudes  Symphoniques  ” without  really 
reproducing  as  a whole  their  romantic 
and  imaginative  spirit,  and  especially 
their  bigness  of  style.  Bralim’s  fascinat- 
ing Capriccio  in  B minor  lost  much  of 
its  grace  under  his  hands.  The  “ Song 
[Without  YVords,"  by  Mendelssohn  in  G 
major,  he  played  with  refinement  and 
pnusical  feeling;  the  so-called  “Spinning 
Song  ” sounded  dry.  His  Chopin  was  of 
diverse  musical  value.  He  was  at  his 
best  in  the  Impromptu  in  F sharp;  at  his 
Ibest  in  tone  and  in  divining  the  senti- 
ment of  the  music.  The  B flat  prelude 
he  played  very  fast,  indeed ; so  fast  as  to 
arouse  great  admiration,  and  he  repeated 
it.  as  he  did  the  G sharp  minor  Etude. 
He  added  tc  the  printed  list  the  Ber- 
ceuse in  a performance  of  great  delicacy. 

Mr.  Godowsky's  tone  on  the  instrument 
is  often  a disappointment — it  is  often 
dry,  colorless,  without  depth  and  variety. 
His  style  also  seems  to  lack  a true  and 
Ringing  legato ; and  he  is  heard  to  less 
(advantage  in  music  that  especially  calls 
for  these  qualities,  and  a broad  and  deep 
emotional  basis,  fire,  imagination,  poetic 
Insight.  He  often  deals  very  success- 
fully with  what  lies  on  the  surface. 


“PARSIFAL"  REVIVED  AT 


Public  interest  in  Wagner’s  last  work, 
“Parsifal,”  does  not  diminish.  Its  first 
j performance  In  the  current  season  took 
[place  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  and  was  attended 
by  an  audience  of  good  size.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  assemblage  was  similar  to 
that  observed  on  previous  occasions 
when  this  work  has  been  offered.  The 
progress  of  the  drama  was  followed 
with  the  closest  attention,  and  it  was 
plain  that  enjoyment  of  the  music  went 
hand  in  hand  with  a reverential  regard 
lor  the  subject  matter. 

The  performance  was  carried  forward 
on  a plane  of  excellence  which  was 
marred  by  few  shortcomings.  There 
was  a slip  in  the  playing  of  the  prelude 
and  the  choristers  in  the  first  act  wan- 
dered from  the  pitch.  Doubtless  a per- 
emptory call  for  a new  rehearsal  of  the 
drama  would  improve  these  matters. 
But  with  such  exceptions  the  perform- 
ance was  one  to  call  for  praise. 

Mr.  Weil  sang  Amforlas  for  the  first 
time  here  and  showed  that  ho  was  a 
conscientious  and  intelligent  represen-^^ 
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iafive  f.f  i lie  citing  head  of  the  com- 
nuniiv  o-  Knights  of  the  Grail.  Ahe 
ii  he  ■ members  of  the  cas;  had  all  i*een 
heard  before  in  the  same  roles.  Mme. 
Freni  st  ad  lias  made  Kinidry  one  of 
the  striking  figures  in  her  gallery  of 
lyric  portraits,  and  yesterday  afternoon 
she  identified  herself  with  tlie  singular 
part  quite  as  successfully  as  she  has 
in  previous  performances. 

.Mr.  Buniaii  is  always  to  he  misted 
to  Impersonate  Pars  '.'at  strictly  in  ac- 
cord  with  tile  tradition.  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon is  n competent  Giirnemmit.  The 
flower  maidens  toyed  enticingly  with 
thi-  unshaken  Pcrs'fal,  a id  in  general 
sans  their  music  well.  The  orchestra, 
except  in  the  instance  mentioned,  played 
smoothly  and  effectively.  A part  of  the 
castle  of  Klingsor  declined  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a magic  garden,  and  there- 
fore had  to  be  furtively  coaxed  off  the 
stage  after  the  flower  girls  had 
appeare^.  But  accidents  of  this  kind 
will  happen  in  simpler  spectacles  than 
that  witnessed  yesterday,  and  the  diffi- 
cult scenic  changes  of  “Parsifal"  pre- 
sent opportunities  for  numerous  mis- 
haps. 

In  the  evening  the  subscribers  and 
many  others  were  entertained  by  a 
pleasing  performance  of  Puccinis  "f.a 
Boheme.”  There  was  more  than  one 
item  of  interest  in  the  representation. 
In  the  first  place  the  popular  opera  was 
fcpard  for  the  first  time  this  season  and 
it  has  by  no  means  worn  out  its  wel- 
come. Its  succulent  melodies  are  as 
familiar  to  operagoers  of  to-day  as 
those  of  “La  Traviata”  were  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers  and  are  quite  as 
well  loved. 

In  the  second  place  Mr.  Caruso  was 
permitted  to  sing  Rodolfo,  a role  in 
which  lie  has  not  made  many  appear- 
ance^ In  recent  season'.  In  music  such 
as  that  of  this  part  he  is  heard  at  his 
best  and  his  delivery  of  the  narrative 
in  the  firt  scene  always  arouses  great 
and  deserved  enthusiasm. 

Lucrezia  Bori,  the  young  soprano  who 
has  already  made  a place  for  herself  in 
the  esteem  of  regular  operagoers,  was 
the  representative  of  Muni.  She  had 
not  been  heard  in  this  role  before  and 
the  charms  of  her  youthful  appearance 
and  her  fresh,  sympathetic,  clear  young 
voice  made  themselves  fe!\  She  proved 
to  lie  excellently  suited  to  the  role  and 
her  warm  applause  was  well  merited. 

Mr.  Gilly,  always  a conscientious  art- 
ist. was  a capable  Marcello,  and  Miss, 
Alton,  who  had  been  a flower  maiden 
in  the  afternoon,  found  relief  from  her| 
serious  labors  in  the  role  of  the  vi- 
vacious and  emphatic  Musette. 


■'Parsifal”  had  its  annual  Thanksgiving 
representation  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  yesterday  afternoon  under  circum- 
stances very  like  those  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  national  holiday  regularly 
during  almost  a decade.  A year  from  now 
and  at  least  a score  of  the  largest  lyric 
theatres  in  the  world  will  be  busy  pre- 


which really  took  place.  The  eminent 1 

violinist  plRyed  the  solo  part  of  a con- 
certo in  D minor  by  Leclair,  to  which  the 
strings  of  the  orchestra  played  an  accom- 
paniment, the-  general  muddiness  of 
which  was  distressfully  augmented  by  an 
organ  part.  M.  Tsaye  was  not  in  agree 


theatres  in  the  wortu  win  oe  Dusy  pre- 

. - i t meat  with  himself  in  the  matter  of  in- 

paring  the  work  for  production.  London,  mem  k- 

Paris.  Berlin.  Vienna.  Madrid  and  other  tonatlon.  nor  with  the  orchestra,  and  the 
capitals  will  be  agog  with  the  excited  organ  was  derelict  in  its  duty  to  both  the 


"La  Boheme”  in  the  Evening. 


ftudolfo  Enrico  Caruso 

Schaunard  Adamo  Dklur 

Benoit  Paolo  Ananian 

Mimi  Lucrezia  Bori 

f’arpagnol  Pietro  Audislo 

Marcello  Dinh  Gilly 

; olline Andrea  Dp  Segurola 

Alclndoro  ....  Antonio  Pini-Corsi 

Musetta  Bella  Alten 

Uergente  Vincenzo  Reschlgtian 

Conductor  , Giorgio  Polacco 


In 

was 

tl 


curiosity  which  prevailed  in  New  York 
nine  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Conried  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  achieve  his  his- 
toric rape  of  the  great  modern  miracle 
play.  Then,  perhaps.  Germany  will  be 
ready  to  admit  that  New  York  has  at 


other  factors.  In  consequence,  a work 
which  might  have  been  most  interesting 
and  delightful  was  anything  but  that,  and 
the  first  half  hour  of  the  evening  was 
worse  than  wasted.  The  change  of  pro- 
gramme. the  society's  manager  explained 


reaay  10  aainii  i nai  r<«ev»  iuin  - - 

least  been  a pious  and  faithful  guardian  was  made  by  M.  Ysaye  at  the  rehearsal 
of  the  pilfered  talisman.  Till  now  an  in  the  forenoon,  which  fact  accounted  for 
ignorant  and  foolish  prejudice  has  pre-  some  of  the  cacophony,  but  not  all  of  it 

#.  vip.li  ..  . • ntAitl /I  nri  <1nnht  liovo  hpfri 


Amfortas Hermann  Weil 

Tit  tire  I William  Hinshaw 

Gurn^inanz Herbert  Witherspoon 

Parsifal Carl  Burrian 

Klingsor Otto  Gorit/. 

) . umlrv' Olive  Frem?ta<1 

A Voicr Florence  Mu  1 ford 

First  Ki.ight  of  the  Grail Julius  Bayerl 

Second  Kul£ht  of  tha  Grail.  .William  Hinshaw! 

First  Esquire Lenora  Sparlces* 

Second  Esquire Marie  Mattfel-i 

Third  JSsquire Albert  Reiss 

Fourth  Esquire Lambert  Murphy 

Klingsor* s Flower  Maidens— 

Lenora  Sparkes.  Rita  Fornia.  Rosina  Van 
Dyck.  Bella  Alten,  Vera  Curtis,  Florence 
At  ul  ford. 

Conductor. Alfred  Hertz 


the  evening  Fuccim  s *’  Ga 
given  for  the  first  time  this  season  in 
the  subscription  series,  ^£en  a very  large 
audience  was  present.  The  chief  Tatur  ot 
nov uv  about  it  was  the  first  appearance 
in  it  here  as  Mimi  of  Miss  Lucrezia  Bon. 
the  voung  soprano  who  has  joined  t he 
company  this  season.  It  is  a part  which 
necessarily  subjects  her  to  some  exacting 
comparisons  with  famous  predcceMors 
In  it.  Miss  Bori  is  not  a Melba  nor  a 
Sombrich.  bm  she  was  an  excellent  tep- 
resentative  of  the  luckless  heroine. 
had  charm  and  grace  in  her  appearance 
and  action,  th  suggestion  of  gayetv  and 
of  pathos;  and  her  fresh,  powerful  and 
youthful  voice  found  material  wholly 
fitted  for  it  in  the  music  she  has  to  sing. 
Mr  Gillv  as  Marcello  had  a conception  of 
hK'  own  of  the  part,  which  he  made 
valid  and  his  voice  was  in  condition  to  | 
give  his  airs  with  real  betity  of  tone.  Mr.  , 
raruso  did  some  of  his  finest  most  P»r- 
feet,  and  artistic  singing  at  Iiudolfo.  The 
conductor  was  Mr.  Polacco.  wbo_  ga'e  a 
spirited  reading  of  the  work  and  one  with 
man-  truly  dramatic / traits;  but  he  w as 
disposed  upon  occasions  to  let-  r 

; hestra  play  with  undue  volume  of  tone. 


joier 
Metropolitan. 


vented  a confession  of  that  fact — which 
is  of  singular  significance  touching  the 
sincerity  and  the  extent  of  musical  cult- 
ure in  this  community.  Perhaps,  too,  some 
curious  compiler  of  operatic  statistics  wdll 
hit  upon  the  discovery  that  the  people  of 
the  American  metropolis  have  enjoyed  al- 
most as  many  performances  of  the  great 
work  as  have  the  inner  brotherhood 
which  has  been  compelled  to  make  pil- 
grimages to  the  Wagnerian  Mecca  in  ol- 
der to  acquire  the  same  experience  within 
that  period,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  af- 
fected fear  of  the  house  of  Wagner  and 


for  the  organ  would  no  doubt  have  been 
an  equally  disturbing  element  had  the 
Corelli  concerto  been  played 
After  the  orchestra  had  played  Richard 
Strauss's  symphonic  commentary  on 
Lenau's  Don  Juan”  poem  the  Bruch  con- 
certo was  played,  but  not  at  all  in  the 
jJure.  large  style  of  which  M.  Ysaye  gave 
so  splendid  an  exemplification  at  hi3  first 


entire  apparatus  of  the  modern  orchestra, 
and  in  this  there  is  a certain  ounnim 
If  one  sits  down  to  write  for  the 
chestra  of  Mozart  or  even  Beethoven,  i 
behooves  him  to  have  something  to  say 
and  to  know  well  how  to  say  It.  O 
can  hardly  expect  every  littel  boy  to  bi 
a Mendelsohn  and  write  a match  for  tin 
■ Midsummer  Night's  Dream”  overture 
which  is  held  is  disrespect  by  most  ol 
the  heaven  storming  geniuses  of  the  presj 
enl  era. 

But  we  should  feel  more  certain  1 o 
little  Korngold's  future  if  he  showed  suet 
i clear  mastery  of  form  and  such  fluenc; 


recital.  It  had  much  romantic  feeling  in 

‘ i,  but 


it  and  not  a few  flashes  of  genius 
they  were  in  evidence  only  in  the  broad 
lines  of  the  reading,  not  in  clarity  of  de- 

— .. — --  tail— that  virtue  being  conspicuous  by  its 

its  retainers,  the  drama  has  suffered  no  absence/  ■£,  . £<2/,  t 

loss  In  dignity,  solemnity  and  dc  ip^e  orchestra  developed  a large  sonority 

impressiveness  from  the  fact  that  it  has  ^ a compening  sweep  in  the  Strauss 
been  incorporated  in  the  repertory  of  a R an(J  Mr  Stransky  had 

theatre  surrounded  by  the  hurry  and  bus  va  trfed  to  interest  the  audience  in 

tie  of  a vast  city  thousands  ° an  overture  ”To  a play”  by  the  too  pre- 

Z^hTu.  Fo!!  thTfacf  let  credit  cocious  boy  Komgo.d,  who  in  this  work 


be  given  to  the  institution  in  upper  Broad 
way  and  the  spirit  of  artistic  reverence 
which  the  work  has  inspired  and  main- 
tained there.  “Parsifal”  has  created  a 


tried  his  prentice  hand  at  orchestration 
in  tha  advanced  manner  of  Richard 
Strauss.  As  a piece  of  music  the  overture 
created  the  impression  of  a long  series 


of  utterance  as  young  Felix  did.  -The 
overture  heard  last  evening  has  little 
solid  material  and  no  display  of  skill  in 
thematic  development.  Its  best  features 
are  its  numerous  finely  sonorous  pas- 
sages for  the  strings,  which  show  that 
the  boy  has  acquired  a grip  on  the  art 
of  distributing  his  chords,  and  also  the 
purely  orchestral  idiom  of  the  melodies. 

That  the  composition  contains  some  o 
those  acrid  harmonies  so  dear  to  the 
futurists  in  music  goes  without  saying 
Such  harmonies  have  a purpose,  but  whei 
they  are  continually  used  merely  for  thei 
own  sake  they  mean  little  or  nothini 
and  their  only  excuse  is  that  they  brim 
the  fundamental  beauties  ot  commor 
chords  into  high  relief. 

Mr.  Stransky  conducted  this  music  witl 
ardor  and  his  orchestra  played  it  ex 
cellently.  It  must  be  added  that  th< 
performance  of  the  Strauss  tone  poen 
was  generally  brilliant  in  style  and  opu 
lent  in  tone,  but  that  not  a few  of  th 
finer  points  were  obscured. 


Tsaye  and  the  Philharmonic. 


pvbfic  every  whit'as  capable  of  appreci-  of  beginnings,  frequently  interesting  in 
ating  its  solemn  beauty  as  that  which  what  they  promised  but  did  not  ful  .1. 
makes  the  annual  journey  to  Bayreuth  Beethoven's  fifth  symphony,  whose  fate- 
and  the  representations  at  the  Metropoil-  ful  chief  motive  students  of  the  great 
tan  Opera  House  have, given  that  public  BVmphonist  are  now  told  by  the  analyst 
as  full  and  overflowing  a measure  of  re-  t0  associate  with  his  romantic  attachment 
ward  as  have  those  which  it  is  the  cus-  for  the  Countess  Brunswick,  concluded 
tom  of  the  German  Wagnerites  to  set|  the  programme.  , H.  E.  K 

aYeMe“daSyTauTence  was  composed  of  THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

the  same  reverent  fraction  of  the  local 

community  that  has  heard  all  of  the  rep-  V*«ye  riay«  I. eclair  Badly  and  a 
resentations  of  “Parsifal”  since  it  ceased 
to  be  a sensation  in  New  York.  Tt  was 
numerous,  though  not  so  large  as  that 


It  was  a rare  delight  to  hear  Eugene 
Ysaye  play  Bruch’s  first  concerto  with  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  last  night.  Such 
beauty  of  tone,  elegance  ot  phrasing,  purity 
of  intonation,  and  depth  of  feeling  are 
at  the  command  of  only  one  or  two  violin 
lets  of  the  period.  The  audience  was  en 
tranced,  especially  by  the  slow  movement, 
which  Mr.  Stransky  made  hie  body 


In 


of  violinists  blend  exquisitely  with  the  solo- 
let’s  tones.  It  was  true  inetumeutal  ging- 


lne  (HP  £ J * / 9/ 

In  place  of  the  Corel*  concerfb  tha 


Brneli  Number  Splendidly. 

The  third  evening  subscription  con- 


numerous. though  not  so  arge  cert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Car- 

ol a subscription  opera  night,  its  31  negie  Hall  last  evening  offered  a very 
lude  was  that  of  almost  religious  worship,  ]jt,era]  programme.  Tt  consisted  of  a new 


liberal  programme.  Tt  consisted  of  a new 

its  attention  akin  to  pious  devotion.  It  is  -overture  to  a Play”  by  the  youthful 
doubtful  if  the  few  flaws  in  the  perform-  Viennese  composer,  Erich  Korngold,  Le- 
ance  disturbed  its  lofty  enjoyment,  for  clair's  concerto  in  D minor  for  violin. 


there  was  too  much  in  the  way  of  excel 
lence  to  compensate  for  them.  Th® 
heightened  interest  which  will  come  next 
year  from  the  liberation  of  the  work 
through  expiration  of  the  copyright  will 
doubtless  bring  with  it  a refreshment  of 
its  scenic  liabilments  and  a restudy  of 


string  orchestra  and  organ,  Richard 
Strauss's  tone  poem,  “Don  Juan,”  Max 
Bruch's  G minor  concerto  for  violin  and 
fifth  sym- 


o-rchestra-  and  Beethoven's 
phony.  U'  ^ . SM|i\ 

This  was  not  the  program 


lat  had 

been  promised,  Mr.  Ysaye  played  one  by 
Jean  Marie  Leclair,  a prolific  eighteenth 
century  composer,  whose  sonatas  for  violin, 
with  continue,  alone  number  forty-eight, 
while  there  are  a dozen  concertos.  The  om 
chosen  by  Mr.  Ysaye,  though  old-fashioned] 
In  style  and  content,  was  well  worth  hear 
ing.  It  deserved  better  treatment  than  I 
got,  however,  there  having  been  evidently! 
Insufficient  time  to  rehearee  it  after  thi 
change  had  been  decided  upon.  It  cal 
unfortunately,  for  the  organ  aa  one  -of  thi 
aooompanying  instruments,  and  the  Car- 


..... ....  pro-gramme  as  orig- 
inally announced  nor  as  printed  for  last 
evening.  Eugene  Ysaye,  l he  soloist  of  the 


its  scenic  liabilments  auu  n.  n r.ugeim  u<jt,  mcouivioi  ... 

the  score.  Both  are  needed.  It  is  doubt-  concert,  had  selected  a concerto  of  Ar- 

. frtualli  fhp  filler  mtlnrtg  Innipnl  Lilt 


ful,  however,  whether  the  new  perform- 
ances will  enlist  a higher  order  of  merit 
among  the  principal  performers  than  that 
employed  yesterday  and  on  several  of  the 
occasions  immediately  preceding.  A\  e 
can  scarcely  hope  for  another  representa- 
tive of  Kundry  who  shall  be  the  peer  of 
Mme.  Fremstad,  and  though  we  may 
have  a Parsifal  of  a more  impressive 
type  in  appearance  than  Herr  Burrian  we 
shall  probably  wait  long  for  one  who 
shalli  be  his  equal  in  voice  and  dramatic 
song.  Mr.  Witherspoon  is  growing  stead- 
ily in  musical  puissance,  and  in  voice  and 
diction  was  a delight  to  sense  and  soul 
vesterday.  and  he  may'  yet  attain  to  a 
deeper  understanding  ot  the  tender  and 
varied  humanness  of  the  character  of  the 
Seneschal  Gurnemanz  (if  th® ,p'lras? . 
he  used)  than  he  has  yet  4lsc'?®ed' 
the  admired  basso  is  still  In  the  nudst 
of  his  dramatic  growth.  A successor  to 
Herr  Weil  may  restore  some  of  the 
tragic  poignancy  which  has  been  lacking 
in  the  interpreters  of  the  character  of 
Amfortas  in  late  years.  The  slips  made 
vesterdav  in  the  instrumental  departme.nt 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon;  Its  greatest  need 
is  dynamic  moderation.  The  proper  bal- 
ance between  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
forces  will  never  be  attained  in  the 
Wagnerian  performances  until  the  or- 
chestra is  hooded  or  restored  to  the  place 
Which  it  occupied  when  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  was  built.  Meanwhile  the 
admirable  Mr.  Hertz  s zeal  would  dis- 
cover a channel  profitable  to  “Parsifal 
and  the  Nibelung  dramas  If  the  well-inten- 
tioned conductor  would  but  once  listen  to 
his  band  from  a better  vantage  ground 
than  he  occupies  when  In  action.  As  for 


cangelo  Corelli  for  this  entertainment,  but 
yesterday  morning  he  decided  that  it  was 
liis  solemn  duty  to  play  the  music  of 
Leclair,  and  the  substitutions  was  hastily 
made.  But  even  then  he  did  not  follow 
the  order  as  set  forth,  for  the  programme 
placed  (lie  Bruch  concerto  as  his  first 
number,  whereas  he  played  the  Leclair 
first.  V V • A-  * ‘ 4 ( 7 

It  has  frequently  been  said  thaw  if  is 
an  ill  wind  which  blows  no  one  good.  It 
was  better  that  Mr.  Ysaye  played  the 
Leclair  fiist.  for  when  he  afterward 
played  the  Bruch  work  his  hearers  had 
an  opportunity  to  dismiss  his  first  per- 
formance from  their  minds.  Jean  Marie 
Leclair  was  a good  man  and  met  with 
a violent  death  about  a century  and  a 
half  ago.  He  did  not  live  to  hear  all  the 
things  which  happened  to  his  concerto 
last  night. 

Ill  the  first  place  the  organ  disagreed 
with  the  orchestra  in  regard  to  the  pitch, 
and  an  organ  out  of  tune  is  a saddening 
instrument.  In  the  second  place  Mr. 
Ysaye  wai  also  at  times  out  of  tune  with 
the  orchestra  and  sometimes  also  with 
himself.  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
inevitable  that  Leclair's  music  should  be 
as  Mark  Twain  declared  Wagner's  to  be, 
in  that  a great  deal  of  it  was  better 
than  it  sounded. 

The  Bruch  concerto  was  a different  mat- 
ter. It  does  not  call  for  an  organ,  so 
that  one  element  of  trouble  was  removed. 
Furthermore.  Mr.  Ysaye  played  it  much 
better  than  lie  did  the  other  work.  He 
was  not  always  impeccable  in  his  stop- 
ping. but  his  tone  and  style  were  most 


negie  Hall  organ  is  a good  deal  like  that 
which  the  London  Philharmonic  long  use' 
in  St.  James’s  Hall,  and  which  was  know 
among  organists  as  “The  Beast.”  n 
Richard  Strauss's  “Don  Juan”  was  perf] 
formed  by  Mr.  Stransky  and  his  men  witl 
brilliant  virtuosity  and  exquisite  tonal  col- 
oring in  the  love  song  of  Anna  and  the 
rest  of  the  tender  episode.  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  this  tone  poem  as  a whole, 
this  is  beautiful  music,  and  there  is  in  the 
other  parts  a virility  which-  the  Philhar- 
monic brought  out  splendidly.  It  also  gave 
an  excellent  performance  of  the  novelty 
of  the  occasion,  the  "Overture  to  a Play,'* 
by  the  remarkable  fifteen-year-old  Vien- 
nese boy,  Erich  Korngold.  As  Mr.  Humis-^ 


an  Pe  occupies  when  In  action.  As  for  p;rgr.  Dut  ms  tone  aim  - 

ti,o  chorus  It  is  sadly  in  need  of  reger.era-  admirable  and  the  reposeful,  sincere  and 

>i H.  E.  K.  uae  Wnrilorl  m annpr  in  which  hp  dfiliVCrCtt 
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YSAYE  ^T  ^PmL^R^|C 

A Changed  Programme  and  Un- 
fortunate Consequences. 

M.  Ysaye  was  the  solo  performer  at  the 


concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  | 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  which  will  be 
repeated  in  regular  course  this  afternoon. 
The  programme  notes  Indicated  that  he 
would  play  Bruch’s  concerto  In  G minor, 
and  follow  it  immediately  with  a concerto 
by  Corelli— a proceeding  which  would 
have  been  singular  indeed.  . but  was 
nevertheless  not  quite  so  singular  as  that 


unaffected  manner  in  which  he  delivered 
the  lovely  song  of  the  second  movement 
was  something  to  be  cherished  in  the 
memory. 

According  to  the  programme  notes,  the 
overture  of  Master  Korngold,  now  15 
rears  old,  is  the  first  composition  or- 
chestrated by  its  writer.  Previously  he 
invited  the  aid  of  his  teacher  in  scoring, 
if  this  is  a specimen  of  the  work  of 
his  'prentice  hand  we  may  look  for  signs 
and  wonders  later  on.  It  is  Scriptural 
truth  that  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings  cometh  forth  wisdom,  but 
it  is  not  a proclamation  relating  to  the 
gentle  art  of  music. 

Master  Korngold  in  his  new  overture 
seems  bent  on  seizing  at  once  upon  the 


ton  remarks  in  th^  programme  notes,  it 
will  not  do  to  dismiss  this  piece  with  a 
curt  “very  good  for  a boy.”  There  is, 
indeed,  no  evidence  in  it  of  real  creative 
power  in  the  line  of  melody;  but  then 
he  was  only  fourteen  when  he  wrote  this, 
while  Mendelssohn  was  seventeen  when  he 
wrote  the  overture  to  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  (which  the  Philharmonic  will  play 
on  Sunday  afternoon),  and  Schubert  was 
eighteen  when  be  composed  the  "Erlking.'1 
But  the  way  the  Viennese  lad  lays  on  the 
colors  and  varies  them  is  astonishing;  and, 
strange  to  say.  the  results  are  nearly  al- 
ways beautiful,  seldom  cacophonous.  if 
Erich  Korngold  discovers  a gold  vein  of 
melody,  he  will  grow  into  a master  who 
will  make  R.  Strauss,  Max  Reger,  Schoen- 
berg. and  the  rest  of  them  seem  small,  in- 
deed. 

The  concert  closed  with  a performance 
of  Beethoven’s  fifth  symphony,  which,  being 
dramatized  and  individualized,  pleased 
some  and  displeased  others.  When  Mr, 
Stransky  conducted  this  same  symphony  in 
Boston  a few  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing critics  gave  him  a “regular  roasting 
while  another  lauded  him  to  the  skies. 
The  late  Gustav  Mahler  was  another  wl 
dramatized  Beethoven’s  symphonies, 
was  censured  by  some  for  making 
kettle-drummer  a soloist  in  the  Ninth  Svi 
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u„  was  ft  sinner,  He  wi 
flrKt  When  Wanner  rehearsed  tl 
.hony  at  Bayreuth,  he  said  to  his  ty.n- 
Rt:  "Imagine  that  the  combined  Kettle 
ns  0f  the  whole  world  are  to  be  heard 
his  passage  I Just  before  the  entrance 
he  Choral  Finale],  Play  away  as  it 
devil  were  after  you  ” 

IT  The  philharmonic 

by^LelSaX^r^Bruch — An 
Overture  by  Master  Korngold. 

ho  programme  of  the  Philharmonic 
iety’s  concert  last  evening  was  dis- 
ced by  a sudden  change  of  mind  on 
pari  of  Mr.  Eugene  Ysaye,  who  was 
soloist  of  the  concert.  In  place  of  a 
certo  by  Corelli  that  had  been  an- 
nced.  he  decided  to  play  a concerto  in 
linor  by  Leclair,  with  accompaniment 
tring  orchestra  and  organ.  This  oecu- 
1 the  place  that  was  originally  ap- 
lted  for  Max  Bruch’s  G minor  con- 
0,  and  the  modern  work  was  put 
r.  The  conditions  were  somewhat  un- 
usable for  a perfect  performance  of 
jlalr's  concerto  on  account  of  disas- 
s diffe  rcnoes  of  intonation  of.  various 
ors  of  the  performance.  This  was 
fly  (he  fault  of  the  organ,  which 
seriously  at  variance  with  the  pitch 
he  orchestra;  but  even  theisolo  player 
not  free  from  this  disturbing  influ- 
Tlie  concerto  itself  is  a noble  and 
lifted  composition  of  the  elder 
:>ol  of  violin  composition,  and  there 
e fine  Qualities  in  Mr.  Ysaye's  play- 
of  it.  There  were  more  in  his  play- 
o£  Bruch’s  beautiful  G minor  con- 
0,  and  also  more  in  the  orchestral 
jmpaniment  of  X 

lere  was  an  inreresYing  lfovelty'at 
head  of  the  programme,  Erich  Wolf-  ! 
K vorngolds  ’’  Overture  to  a Play,  | 
4.  It  is  the  first  orchestral  compos!-  l 
by  this  Viennese  lad  of  fifteen  years 
has  been  heard  here.  It  is  said  to 
he  first  composition  that  he  has  or- 
strated  himself;  and  if  it  be  true 
he  orchestrated  it  _ himself,  it 
indeed  a remarkable  product  of  pre- 

rus  talent  that  has  been  heard  here, 
music  shows  a greater  spontaneity 
naturalness,  less  restless  seeking  for 
ct,  than  either  the  trio  or  the  piano- 
c sonata  by  this  lad  that  have  been  ‘ 
dd  in  New  York,  also  a greater  ripe- 
i in  its  content.  It  is,  of  course,  of 
extremes!  modern  tendency  in  its 
stance  and  development,  and  espe- 
t y in  its  harmonies,  and  it  shows  that 
1 of  he  is  “ so  engrossed  in  his  own 
.tive  work  that  he  does  not  care  lo 
- the  music  of  others,"  as  the  pro- 
nme  notes  informed  us,  he  has  rome- 
; got  much  more  than  an  inkling  of 
lhard  Strauss's  musical  style  and 
■hods.  The  orchestration  is  very  ela- 
ute  and  brilliant.  There  are  ambitious 
mpts  at  all  sorts  of  novel  effects.  It 
•ertainly  an  extraordinary  technical 
evement  for  a boy  unaided.  And  the 
position,  as  a whole,  whatever  dissent 
doubt  it  may  arouse,  has  a certain 
hniable  vitality  that,  even  as  a prom- 
ihould  mean  much. 

e orchestra  played  it  with  the  bril- 
y it  demands,  and  it  played  with 
more  brilliancy  Richard  Strauss' 
poem.  “ Don  Juan,”  which  Mr. 
sky  conducted  with  great  ardor  and 
iction.  It  was  one  of  the  most  sur- 
ul  performances  the  Philharmonic 
ity  has  given  under  its  new  con- 
or.  After  this,  making  a,  concert  of 
,er  unusual  length,  came  Beethoven's 
n symphony. 

nn 

Pl£AS£S  0P£RAG0ERS 

• ■ 

kngeibert  Humperdinck's  opera  “Koe- 
rskinder”  was  repeated  at  the  Metro- 
1 itan  Opero  House  last  evening.  The 
(dience  was  not  one  of  great  size,  but 
apparently  enjoyed  the  charming 
Tk.  There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said 
tut  “Koenigskinder,”  but  it  may  not 
amiss  to  call  attention  once  more 
'the  indisputable  fact  that  it  belongs 
^ a species  not  to  he  classified 
“grand  opera.”  Humperdinck  calls  it 
airy  opera;  but  the  description  ap- 
sa  only  to  the  story.  It  is  not  a 
nic  opera,  because  it  ends  with  a 
sedy.  But  opera  it  certainly  is,  and 
oyment  of  it  depends  largely  on  the 
slingness  of  the  auditor  to  renew  his 
ith  and  enter  into  the  fanciful  spirit 
the  work. 

’erhaps  if  it  told  its  story  in  a more 
?ct  manner,  with  less  suggestion  and 
tsion  and  with  nothing  bordering  up- 
Jllegory,  it  would  arouse  more  lasting 
IhlXSiasm.  On  the  other  hand  there 
ms  to  be  no  good  reason  why  every 
should  not  find  pleasure  in  listening 
tshnusic,  which  is  simple  and  melo- 
ns In  thematic  matter  and  orches- 
ed  with  opulent  beauty, 
be  present  performances  at  the  Met- 
olltan  are  in  the  main  excellent.  I 
•Joern  lacks  the  gayety  and  gal- 1 
ry  needed  for  the  earlier  scenes  of  I 
"ino’s  Son,  but  the  other  members 
£ cast  leave  little  to  be  desired. 


tto  (Tori 1 4 as  the  Spiefitxnnn,  Mr.  r f the  greater ’Caruifo,  and  the  Cah  o of 
| noiSR  as  liic  Broommakcr  and  Miss  rome  yearB  ag0.  On  Saturday  he  did  not  sing 
Robeson  as  the  Witch  are  others  who  ^ Berenade  ot£  stage  in  the  second  act,  p.s 
Contribute  to.  the.  merit _ of  the  repr- 


>(  1 


sentation.  The  chorus  sings  well  and 
the  orchestra  discharges  its  duties  ef- 
1 fk  icntly.  Mr.  Hertz  conducts  the  opera 
| with  manifest  delight  and  with  under- 
1 standing.  _ 

. if/2- 

A MATINEE  DOUBLE  BILL 

“ Haensel  und  Gretel”  and  "Pagliacci 
ac  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Haensel  Marie  Mattfeld 

fife  Hexe  Albertis, 


he  has  done  at  times;  a pity,  as  he  does  It  ( 
superbly.  Z)  2*  * 9ft 

Mr.  Scottl’s  excellent  performance  of 
Tonlo  was  marred  by  one  inartistic  blot 
He  appeared  before  the  curtain  to  sing  the 
prologue  arrayed  In  faultless  evening  clothes 
—hardly  the  kind  strolling  players  would 
Own — and  the  opera  was  delayed  to  permit 
him  to  change  and  make  up.  He  did  gei 
into  his  oostume  and  make-up  with  sur-  i 
prising  rapidity,  but  the  general  effect  wat 
not  a happy  one. 

Already  Mr.  Polacoo  has  established  his 
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Schumann 


Heink  Soloist  at, 
Carnegie  Hall  After- 
noon Concert. 


Sand'maen'nchen"  ! Steffa^ de^Mette  j I reputation  here  as  a conductor  of  the  first 

Taumaennchen  v ' \ rank,  and  each  renewed  hearing  strengthens  sl'I’fVV  T\  BEETHOVEN 

like  both  D ' Go  1 


lduiuttciiuuncu  

Peter  otto  Gorltz 

Conductor.  Alfred  Hertz. 


*•  Hansel  und  Gretel  ”•  took  its  place  at 
a half  of  the  matinee  double  bill  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday 
afternoon  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
the  other  half  being  " Pagliacci.  Hum- 
perdinck's " fairy  opera  " allured  a con- 
siderable number  of  children,  as  it  often 
does.  The  performance,  which  went  very- 
well  irtdeed,  was  in  excellent  apd  familiar 
hands,  except  for  the  part  of  the  Sand- 
mannohen.  This  little  part  was  pleasingly 
and  well  sung  by  Miss  Stella  de  Mette, 
who  was  then  heard  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Metropolitan.  The  Hansel  and  Gretel 
of  Miss  Mattfeld  and  Miss  Alten  are  gay- 
er and  more  delightful  than  ever.  Mr. 
Reiss's  Witch  is  unique  in  its  kind,  mere 
are  some  who  would  be  glad  if  Mr. 
Goritz  did  not  put  so  much  emphasis  on 
liis  complete  obsession  by  drink  in  the 
first  act,  and  his  .furtive  devotion  to  ins 
favorite,  tipple,  known  to  be . from  ins 
own  announcement,  Kunnnel.  A milder 
case  of  intoxication  would  do  no  violence 
to  the  lines  or  the  situations,  and  would 
be  more  seemly  before  the  children  in 
the  audience,  as  well  as  in  better  taste. 

‘•Pagliacci”  was  sung  by  those  who 


this  impression.  The  audiences 
him  and  Mr.  Hertz,  and  show  it. 


FOR  THE  MANY 


Some 


Features  of 
Concerts. 


Sunday 


The  Symphony  Society  gave  what  in 
popular  phrase  was  a ‘‘classical’  conceit 
in  Aeolian  .Hail  yesterday  afternbon.  and 
the  Philharmbnic  Society  at  the  same 
time  in  Carnegie  Hall  gave  a "popular 
concert;  yet  a symphony  w’as  performed 
in  each.  The  distinction,  if  any  one  felt 
disposed  to  draw  it,  lay  in  the  character 


sang 


TSwe^n^nScS^lof  the  solo  feature,  and  also  in  the  dif- 
Mr.  Polacco.  Miss  Bori’s  Nedda  Is  ex-  ference  between  the  symphonies.  Mr. 
tremely  attractive  in  appearance  and  ac-  „ 

tion,  aVid  she  sings  the  music  with  much  Damrosch  produced  Brahms  s torn  in.  a 
power.  Tt  is  a brilliant  voice  in  the  upper  h , music  which  left  feel- 

tones,  but  there  was  yesterday  the  sus-  piece  of  absolute  music  whe 
picion  of  an  edge  on  these  tones,  rather  ■ and  ranev  to  their  own  course;  Mr. 
than  a smoothness  wholly-  velvety.  Mr. 

some  very  beautiful  singing  ' " " 


Caruso  did 
as  Canio. 

The  onlv  new  thing  about  the  perform- 
ance was  Mr.  Scotti’s  reading  of  the 
\ Prologue.  Though  he  made  no  changes  in 
singing  or  declamation,  he  read  it  in 
what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  ” faultless 
evening  dress,”  rather  than  in  the  clown- 
, ish  trappings  of  Tonio,  ready  to  go  on 
with  the  plav.  as  had  been  his  custom 
I heretofore.  There  is  here  opportunity  .for 
learned  dissension  as  to  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  Prologue,  or  why  Tonio  has 
hitherto  sung  it  in  his  theatrical  costume, 
or  why  it  is  necessarily  Tonio  who  sings 
it  at  all.  Mr.  Scotti’s  bold  innovation 
! created  no  consternation  in  the  house, 
which  applauded  most  heartily  his  sing- 
ing of  the  Prologue,  which  was  indeed  j 
very  fine.  | 

Matinee  at  the  Opera. 

On  Saturday,  at  the  Metropolitan  mat- 
in6e,  a double  bill  was  given,  first  "Hansel 
and  Gretel,’’  the  fairy-story,  then  the  un- 
pleasant veristic-school  “Pagliacci.”  The  au- 
dience, a large  one,  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  on  one  afternoon  the  world’s  most 
famous  tenor,  Caruso,  the  favorite  new  so- 
prano Bori,  the  two  best  baritones  in  the 
Metropolitan  Company,  Goritz  and  Scotti, 
not  to  mention  the  other  artists  in  “Hansel 
and  Gretel,”  and  besides  this,  Hertz  con- 
ducted Humperdinck’s  work,  while  Polacco 
conducted  “Pagliacci.”  Metropolitan  au- 
diences are  not  always  so  fortunate,  but 
when  they  get  an  all-star  cast  they  respond 
by  crowding  the  house.  Ensembles  of  me- 
diocrities, or  the  time-honored  one-star 
system,  unless  the  "star”  Is  sensational,  do 
not  appeal  to  taste  or  pockets  in  New  York. 

Miss  Alten  and  Mme.  Mattfeld  were  as  ue- 
lightful  as  usual  in  the  rOles  of  Hansel  and 
Gretel.  They  are  Hansel  and  Gretel.  They 
sing  their  parts  as  well  as  they  aot  them, 
which  is  saying  a great  deal.  Miss  Fornia 
took  the  part  of  the  much-tried  wife  and 
mother,  and  did  it  well.  As  to  Goritz  and 
Reiss,  one  can  only  repeat  the  superlatives 
that  have  been  written  again  and  again 
about  their  performance  of  the  father’s  rSle 
and  that  of  the  wicked  witch.  A stir  al- 
ways goes  over  the  house  when  she  is  shoved 
into  the  oven  to  turn  to  ginger-bread. 

Mr.  Hertz  conducts  the  score  con  amove. 
t is  evident  that  he  loves  every  note  of 
t,  and  he  has  identified  himself  so  com- 
letely  with  it  that  "Hansel  and  Gretel” 
without  Hertz  would  be  a good  deal  like 
amlet  without  the  protagonist. 

Miss  Bori  was  again  much  liked  as  Nedda, 
nd  confirmed  the  Impression  that  she  would 
pake  an  excellent  Carmen.  Of  course,  Mr. 
aruso  brought 1 down  the  house  with  his 
amous  "Ridi  Pagliacci,”  and  justly  so,  for 
bheap  as  is  this  sobbing  Italian  tune,  Ca- 
ruso feels  it  and  imparts  this  feeling  to  his 
audience.  But  what  a pity  to  waste  such 
a voice  on  such  a part  when,  if  he  had  the 
Opportunity,  he,  like  Jean  de  Reszke,  could 
ise  to  much  greater  things.  His  mental 


Stransky  Raff's  "Denote,”  which  has  a 
story  in  it,  part  of  which  is  graphically 
told  to  those  familiar  with  Buerger’s  poem 
of  the,  same  title  in  Ihe  last  movement. 
Music  with  a story  in  it  is  a welcome 
feature  of  popular  concerts,  and  it  is 
something  of  a pity  that  Sir  Y altei 
Scott’s  spirited  translation  or  parody  of 
the  German  poem  was  not  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  listeners,  so  that  they 
might  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  fol- 
lowing the  sequence  of  the  grewsome  in- 
cidents accompanying  the  return  of  the 
dead  lover  and  his  furious  and  dreadful 
ride  to  the  churchyard. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  sang  at  Car- 
negie Hall— an  air  from  Bruch’s  "Odys- 
seus,” and  familiar  songs  by  Schubert 
(“Erlkonig”  and  "Tod  und  das  Madchen”) 
and  Wagner's  ‘'Traume."  She  sang  them 
all  with  a great  outpouring  of  her  phe- 
nomenal voice  and,  the  songs  at  least, 
with  that  extravagance  of  affected  pathos 
which  robs  them  of  their  beauty  and  has 
so  often  been  deplored  that  it  is  become 
a weariness  even  to  make  record  of  the 
fact.  At  the  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Society  Gottfried  Galston  gave  a gratify- 
ing illustration  of  chaste,  continent,  self- 
sufficient  beauty  in  a performance  of 
Beethoven’s  pianoforte  concerto  in  E flat. 
It  was  not  such  a supreme  technical  ac- 
complishment as  his  playing  of  the  Bach 
pieces  at  his  recital  may  have  led  sonic 
of  his  hearers  to  expect,  but  every  slip 
of  his  fingers  was  compensated  for  by  a 
beautiful  detail  in  a field  higher  than  tile 
I mechanical,  though  conditioned  to  a large 
degree  upon  it;  and  the  artistic  gratifica- 
tion was  of  a high  order. 

The  other  orchestral  numbers  at  the 
Philharmonic  concert  were  Massenet  s 
"Scenes  Alsaciennes"  and  the  Nocturne. 
'Scherzo  and  Wedding  March  from  Men- 
delssohn's incidental  music  to  "A  Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream.”  Massenet  s j 
suite  was  admirably  chosen  for  a popular  j 
concert.  It  is  delightful  music,  with  real  | 
poetry  in  its  delineation  of  a Sunday  in 
an  Alsatian  Village,  in  which,  after  the 
pious  strains  of  the  chorale  "Wachet  auf, 
iruft  uns  die  Stimme”  have  died  away  the 
“out-doorsy”  flourishes  of  the  hunting 
thorns  take  their  place,  and  the  sounds  of 
merry-maliing.  Here,  and  in  the  other 
tone-pictures,  the  Frenchman  has  been 
extremely  happy  in  hitting  the  German 
mood  of  the  people  whose  loss  to  his  na- 
tive land  ha  sincerely  deplored.  As  an 
opening  number  Mr.  Damrosch  gave  his 
audience  Sinigaglia’s  overture  to  Goldoni  s 
(comedy,  "He  Baruffe  Chiozzottc.”  which 
had  its  first  performance  in  New  York  at 
a Philharmonic  concert  under  Mr.  Mah- 
ler on  February  21,  1911.  when-  with 
j Bossi’s  "Intermezzi  Goldoniani  and  Mar- 
tucci's  pianoforte  concerto  in  B-flat.  it 
served  to  show  that  Italy  is  still  capable 
I of  producing  something  good  outside  ot 
I the  department  of  opera. 


H.  E.  K. 


The  Philharmonic  Society  and  the 
Symphony  Society  both  gave  concerts 
yesterday  afternoon,  the  former  in  its 
habitual  home,  Carnegie  Hall,  and  the 
latter  In  its  new  habitat,  Aeolian  Ilall. 

The  Philharmonic  programme  brought 
back  to  the  attention  of  New  York 
music  lovers  a symphony  which  has 
not  been  heard  for  some  time,  namely, 
the  "Denore”  of  .Joachim  Raff.  It  also 
contained  Massenet’s  orchestral  .mite, 
entitled  “Scenes  Alsaciennes,”  and  three 
familiar  excerpts  from  the  “Midsummer 
Night's  Dream”  music  of  Mendelssohn, 
the  nocturne,  scherzo  and  wedding 

march.  „ 

The  soloist  at  this  concert  was  Ernes- 
tine Schumann-Heink,  whose  first  con- 
tribution was  the  sempiternal  air  of 
Penelope  from  Max  Bruch  s ’ Odysseus, 
an  air  which  Mme.  Schumann-Heink 
has  made  peculiarly  her  pwn.  After 
the  Massenet  music  she  sang  diree 
songs.  “Der  Erlkonig”  and  “Death  and 
the  Maiden”  of  Schubert,  and  Wagner’s  ; 
“Traume."  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  is 
a very  popular  singer.  Once  upon  a 
time  she  was  also  a great  one. 

The  programme  of  the  Symphony 
Society  concert  comprised  three 
numbers,  to  wit  the  “Baruffe  Chio- 
zotte”  overture  of  Sinigaglia,  Beetho- 
ven’s E flat  piano  concerto.  ^ and 
Brahms's  E minor  symphony  Nix  4. 
The  solo  performer  was  Gottfried  Gal- 
ston. , 

Beethoven's  “Emperor"  concerto  as 
almost  every  lover  of  music  well  Knows 
is  not  a virtuoso  composition.  To  be 
sure  it  is  not  for  players  of  imperfect 
technical  equipment,  but  it  offers  none 
of  those  opportunities  Tor  brilliant  ex- 
hibition of  finger  work' or  dazzling  tone 
color  so  dear  to  the  average  pianist 
and  the  general  public. 

This  is  music  not  for  the  senses  nor 
for  the  mere  observation.  It  is  for  the 
spirit  and  not  for  UfA  earth,  earthy. 
It  has  on  many  occasions  served  to 
strip  from  mere  jugglers  of  notes  then 
thin  disguise  of  artistry  and  to  expose 
them  as  paupers  in  the  realm  of  musi- 
I cal  truth.  It  is  not  often,  however 
that  failure  to  publish  the  meaning  of 
the  composition  can  be  directly  at- 
tributed  to  technical  deficiency.  Yet 
such  was  assuredly  the.  case  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Galston  for  some  reason  was  not 
himself.  He  was  not  the  pianist  who 
recently  played  so  admirably  the  great 
“Sonata  for  the  Hammerklavier.”  He 
seemed  to  be  unduly  nervius  and  un- 
certain of  himself.  He  missed  notes 
astonishingly  often  and  frequently 
struck  the  wrong  ones.  He  even 
grasped  false  chords  in  places.  Further- 
more, his  tone  was  most  of  the  time 
hard  and  unsympathetic.  When  it  was 
soft  it  was  beautiful,  but  the  forte  pas- 
sages were  as  iron. 

It  was  none  the  less  possible  to  s»e 
that  Mr.  Galston  had  a plan  of  interpre- 
tation which  in  other  circumstances 
might  be  worth  extended  discussion. 
To  meet  his  design  he  took  the  tempo 
of  the  first  movement  broadly  and  more 
slowly  than  is  usual,  while  he  played 
the  slow  movement  faster  than  other 
pianists  are  wont  to  take  it.  The  third 
movement  was  again  taken  slowly  and 
the  hass  in  the  principal  theme  was 
treated  with  an  exaggerated  pesante 
effect. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  pianist  aimed  at 
emphasizing  the  dignity  of  the  work 
by  broadening  the  first  and  last  move- 
ments And  avoiding  sentimentalism  by 
hastening  the  second.  Mr.  Galston  is 
above  all  things  a student  and  he  does 
nothing  of  this  sort  haphazard.  None 
the  less,  it  is  probable  (hat  the  ma- 
jority of  pianists  will  play  the  work  in 
the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past  and 
those  who  have  succeeded  in  making  it 
Bound  like  Beethoven  will  do  so  again. 
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METROPOLITAN  CONCERT. 

Mir /Anna  Case  the  Favorite  on  the 
Third  Sunday  Programme, 
tie  third  Sunday  concert  of  the  season 
t the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
night  drew  an  audience  that  filled  the 
theatre.  Adolph  Rothmeyer  directed  and 
the  soloists  were  Leopold  Godowsky,  Miss 
Anna  Case,  Carl  Burrian.  and  Herbert 
Witherspoon.  Miss  Case,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  favorite  of  the  evening,  sang 
from  Gounod's  “ Mireille  " and  “ A tors' 
e lui,”  from  " La  Traviata,”  as  her  set 
numbers. 

Godowsky's  selections  were  Liszt's  piano 
concerto  in  E flat  and  the  andante,  spian-| 
ato,  and  polonaise.  Op.  22,  of  Chopin. 
Other  numbers  on  the  programme  includ- 
ed the  overture  from  " Mignon,”  an  aria 
from  " I Vespri  Sieiliani,"  by  Verdi: 
Wagner's  “ Ein  Albumblatt,”  transcribed 
for  string  orchestra;  nocturne  and  scherzo 
from  Mendelssohn’s  “ A Midsummer 
Night’s-  Dream.”  “ Pro  Peccatis.”  from 
" Stavat  Mater,”  and  Liszt's  Hungarian 
rhapsody  No.  2. 

SUNDAY  MATINEE  CONCERTS. 

Schumann-Heink  and  Galston  Soloists 

with  Philharmonic  and  Symphony. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  and  the  Symphony  Society,  in 
Aeolian  Hall,  yesterday  were  both  heard 
by  large  audiences.  Mr.  Stransky  paid 
. his  tribute  to  the  late  M.  Massenet,  to  ( 
j call  him  by  all  the  name  he  wished  for,  | 
* by  playing  his  suite,  “ Seines  Alsa- 
i eiennes,"  which  is  as  good  as  unknown  | 
1 to  the  coneertgoers  of  to-day,  though  it 
j was  first  produced  thirty  years  ago.  Nor 
’ is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  Massenet's 
talent  was  essentially  dramatic  and  lyric, 
and  when  he  undertook  purely  orchestral 
music  he  apparently  found  little  stimulus 
to  his  imagination.  These  four  pieces 
are  programme  music  of  the  less  exactly 
descriptive  kind,  following  in  a general 
way  an  outline  he  has  given  in  a preface 
to  the  score  describing  Sunday  morning 
in  a little  Alsatian  town;  the  bustle  and 
gayety  of  the  tavern;  the  quiet  of  late 
afternoon— ti  o'clock,  the  orchestra  tells 
us— as  a pair  of  lovers  are  walking  in 
the  avenue  of  linden  trees;  and  the  busy 
life  of  evening  in  the  market  place,  when 
the  clock  strikes  S and  the  distant  trum- 
pets, heard  outside  the  orchestra,  sound 
I the  retreat.  The  most  pleasing  passage 
| is  the  love  music,  with  a duet  between 
I the  'cello  and  clarinet,  in  the  suavely 
P melodious  vein  that  Massenet  could  com- 
mand. As  for  the  rest  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  did  not  wholly  avoid  the 
commonplace  nor  attain  the  elegance  and 
distinction  of  orchestration  that  is  his 
at  his  best. 

, Mme.  Schumann-Heink  was  the  solo 
4 singer,  who  was  warmly  greeted,  and 
sang,  first,  the  air  of  Penelope  from 
Bruch’s  cantata  "Odysseus,”  that  has 
long  been  one  of  her  battle  horses 
in  the  concert  room.  It  gives  her  dra- 
matic talent  scope  and  shows  her  skill 
more  advantageously  than  the  three 
songs  with  accompanimer.ts  for  orchestra 
that  she  sang  later.  These  were  Schu- 
bert’s ” Der  Erlkonig,”  transribed  by 
Berlioz;  “ Der  Tod  und  das  Madchen,” 
and  Wagner’s  “ Traume,”  in  Mottl's 
transcriptions.  The  two  songs  by  Schu- 
bert. though  the  accompaniments  were 
rewritten  for  orchestra  by  men  of  great 
skill  in  scoring,  still  sound  far  more  ef- 
fective when  they  are  heard  with  the 
piano,  as  Schubert  wrote  them. 

The  symphony  was  the  " Lenore  ’’  of 
Raff's,  which  is  more  and  more  rarely 
heard  in  these  days,  but  deserves  an  oc- 
casional resuscitation,  and  the  Nocturne, 
Scherzu.  and  Wedding  March  from  Men- 
delssohn's " Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ” 
music,  which  keep  their  freshness  and 
vitality  better  than  Raff’s  music. 

Mr.  Damroson  began  his  concert  with 
Leone  Simgaglia's  overture,  “ Le  Baruffe 
Chiozzole,”  to  a comedy  of  Goldoni’s  music 
in  the  true  comic  vein  by  one  of  the  con- 
temporaneous  Italians  who  are  cultivating 
I in  Italy  the  art  of  purely  instrumental 
J music.  It  has  Italian  melodiousness,  with 
a skilful  development  and  orchestral 
I brilliancy.  It  was  played  in  a way  to 
make  this  quality  count  to  its  utmost. 
The  symphony  was  Brahms's  fourth. 

Mr.  Gottfried  Galston  was  the  soloist. 
He  played  Beethoven's  fifth  piano  con- 
certo, and  it  was  his  first  appearance  here 
with  orchestra.  His  performance  was 
well  considered,  strong  and  vigorous,  sin- 
cere and  artistically  molded,  yet  it  did 
not  raiso  him  quite  to  the  heights  that  his 
playing  previously  heard  (here  had  led 
his  listeners  to  hope  for.  It  was  neither 
profoundly  poetical  nor  touched  with  the 
fire  of  passion.  It  was  admirable  in  tone 
and  in  variety  of  tonal  effects.  From  a 
more  technical  point  of  view  it  was  not 
perfect,  for  Mr.  Galston  played  rather  an 
unusual  quantity  of  false  notes  in  all 
three  movements  for  one  of  his  calibre 
and  standing. 


7)  2 C ^ 

Mozart's  Gracious  Music  and 
Gorgeous  Stage  Pictures. 

Mozart’s  "Magic  Flute.”  in  German,  had 
Us  first  repetition  at  the  Metropolitan 


Opera  House  lasl  night.  Its  gracious 

music  and  gorgeous  pictures  delighted  an 
audience  which  was  more  numerous  out- 
side of  the  regular  subscription  seats 
than  was  to  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering the  invitation  which  the  weather 
?ave  to  all  seekers  after  comfort  to  stay 
it  home.  Considerable  has  already  been 
(aid  about  Mr.  Gatti’s  production  of  this 
(>  ork,  but  the  occasions  for  praise  have 
not  been  exhausted  and  would  not  be  If 
a column  or  two  were  added  to  those 
which  have  been  printed. 

There  are  several  respects  in  which  the 
musical  performance  is  quite  as  inviting 
of  discussion  as  the  scenic  outfit  has 
proved  to  be.  Even  so  apparently  insig- 
nificant a feature  as  Papageno’s  bells  cal! 
for  a special  word  of  praise.  Never  be- 
fore have  they  sounded  so  bewitching  or 
their  supposed  magical  charm  had  such 
iustificatlon.  The  old  bell  chime  has 
given  place  to  the  mustel  celeste,  an  in- 
strument which  will  henceforth  be  in- 
separably associated  with  tills  music.  A 
small  matter  and  one  that  was  fore- 
shadowed a century  ago.  when  a key- 
board was  first  used  to  play  the  tuned 
steel  bars  which  Mozart  prescribed  in  his 
score.  In  the  overture  Mr.  Hertz  has  the 
solemn  chords  which  mark  the  climax  of 
the  overture  and  introduces  the  changed 
treatment  of  the  principal  theme  played 
behind  the  curtain.  His  purpose  is  ob- 
vious enough:  the  chords  are  supposed  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  symbolism 
of  the  piece,  as  they  do  in  the  temple 
scene.  They  are  much  more  impressive 
then  than  they  are  in  the  overture  under 
the  present  arrangement,  where,  instead 
of  marking  the  climax  as  they  ought,  they 
have  an  opposite  effect,  being  less  homo- 
geneous in  quality  and  less  sonorous  than 
their  prototypes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
overture.  ' 

This,  however,  works  smaller  injury  to 
the  music  than  the  deplorable  deficiency 
cf  style  in  the  singing  of  Mrs.  Parks  and 
Miss  Vera  Curtis  in  the  characters  which 
have  usually  had  brilliant  representation 
at  the  Metropolitan— the  Queen  of  Night 
and  the  First  Lady.  So  far  as  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  exquisite  music  for  three 
women’s  voices  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
need  of  calling  up  recollections  of  Mme. 
Ternina  as  the  leader  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Fairy  Prince's  court;  it  is  enough  to 
point  to  the  great  contrast  between  the 
two  trios  in  the  present  representation. 
Miss  Sparkcs.  Miss  Case  and  Miss  Mattfeld 
know  what  legato  singing  means;  Miss 
Curtis  and  Miss  Mulford  evidentl  y do 
not,  and  Mme.  Homer  cannot  save  them. 
As  for  the  two  fine  dramatic  airs  of  the 
Queen  of  Night  (pace  their  foolish  embel- 
lishments), it  would  be  better  to  omit 
them  than  have  them  sung  so  unmeaning- 
ly, and  their  scenes  acted  so  amateurishly 
as  they  are.  Against  this  must  be  set  the 
fine  singing  of  Mme.  Destinn.  Mr.  Slezak, 
Mr.  Griswold  and  Mr.  Lankow  and  the 
[ more  than  adequate  characterizations 
which  Messrs.  Gorltz.  Reiss  and  Miss 
Alten  place  to  their  credit.  H.  E.  K. 
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Mozart’s  “Die  Zauberflote”  was  given 
et  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening  for  the  second  time  this  season. 
The  audience  was  large  and  there  was 
an  abundance  of  the  kind  of  applause 
which  betokens  solid  enjoyment. 

The  salient  features  of  this  splendid 
production  have  already  been  described 
in  this  place,  but  too  much  cannot  be  I 
said  in  praise  of  the  liberality  of  the 
directors  who  make  such  artistic  achieve- 
ments possible.  It  is  likely  to  escape 
general  attention  that  they  are  not  obliged 
to  treat  their  subscribers  to  such  spec- 
tacles. Mr.  Caruso  and  the  old  repertory 
will  keep  the  seats  full.  To  bring 
out  “Die  Zauberflote”  so  beautifully  is 
a proof  of  genuine  artistio  spirit. 

Mr.  Hertz,  the  conductor,  has  shown 
great  devotion  in  preparing  the  musical 
part  of  the  representation,  and  it  is  there- 
fore a pity  that  all  .the  singers  could 
not  fully  meet  the  demands  of  the  score. 
The  trio  of  ladies  attendant  on  the  Queen 
of  the  Night  is  extremely  important,  j 
but  the  soprano  of  this  combination  j 
has  no  command  of  legato  and  her  spas-  | 
modio  delivery  of  the  music  destroys 
the  effect.  Again,  the  young  woman  1 
who  sings  the  Queen,  and  who  seems  j 
to  think  that  the  applause  bestowed  i 
upon  a beautiful  scenic  transforma-  1 
tion  is  for  her,  makes  a very  feeble  attack  j 
on  her  music.  She  succeeded  last  night  ' 
in  robbing  her  scenes  of  both  vocal  ele- 
gance and  dramatio  significance,  two 
things  with  whioh  Mozart  liberally  en- 
riched them. 

Mr.  .ankow,  the  Sarastro,  was  in  better 
voice  last  night  than  at  the  previous 
performance  and  therefore  his  true 
quality  as  a singer  was  disclosed.  His 
delivery  is  musical  and  dignified,  and 


this  is  about  all  that  the  rfile  requires.' 
The  other  members  of  the  cast  maintained 
the  former  level  of  their  achievements, 
and  this  suggests  the  propriety  of  a 
spe-'al  expression  of  pleasure  at  Mr. 
Gc  _.z’s  Papageno,  which  i6  so  truly 
German  and  so  fully  in  the  spirit  of  the 
lble  that  it  is  a real  joy. 

Mme.  Destinn  as  Pamina,  Mr.  Slezak 
as  T amino  and  Mr.  Reiss  as  Honastalox 
again  seemed  to  interest  the  audience  as 
they  deserved  to  do.  Some  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  detai's  of  the 
performance.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  the  delivery  of  the  choruses 
sung  behind  the  6oenes.  At  the  first  per- 
formance these  were  almost  inaudible, 
but  last  evening  they  came  out  clearly 
and  had  their  proper  effect.  The  playing 
of  the  brass  -chords  of  the  overture  be 


sangTKem,  with  real  feeling  and  with  much 
tonal  beauty.  The  composer’s  wife,  Mark 
Twain’s  daughter,  sings  these  songs  admir- 
ably, too.  They  are  beautiful  harmonical- 
ly, rhythmically,  and  melodically,  and  are 
likely  to  become  favorites  in  our  concert 
halls.  Apart  from  these,  Paladllhe’s  ”La- 
mento  Provencal”  was  the  most  interesting 
song  on  her  programme.  The  opening,  dirge- 
like  phrases  sounded  like  an  old  Irish  la- 
ment, and  the  rest  of  the  song  is  very 
dramatic.  This,  too,  Mme.  Cahler  :aue 
with  excellent  effect. 

MME.  CAHIER’S  SONG  RECU^L. 
C i 

American  Contralto  from  the  Vienna 
Cpera  Sings  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

Mme.  Charles  Cahler  is  an  American 


hind  the  curtain  was  retained.  Doubtless  contralto  who  has  had  hei  shaie  in  the 
the  purpose  of  this  is  to  emphasize  their  conquest  of  Europe  by  A^erlcam  singers^ 
subsequent  repetition  behind  the  scenes  -slntL  or  ten  years  ago  s e W_J  .. 


in  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  But  since 
the  symbolism  of  these  chords  is  certainly 
lost  upon  the  general  auditor  it  might 
be  better  to  sacrifice  a doubtful  dramatic 
effect  to  a sure  musical  one.  When  they 


In  song  recitals  in  New  York  as  Mrs. 
Morris  Black.  Since  then  she  has  studied 
in  Europe,  and  as  Mrs.  Charles  Cahler 
made  a distinguished  position  for  hersell 
as  one  Of  the  leading  singers  at  the  Im- 
perial Opera  in  Vienna  under  Gustav 


are  p.ayed  in  the  orchestra  they  come  Mahler.  Last  Spring  she  came  to  New 
out  forte  and  the  desired  contrast  is  Y01*g  for  a couple  of  appearances  at  the 
obtained.  The  overture  has  been  excel-  metropolitan  Opera  House;  and  yesterday 
iently  played  at  both  performances,  but  she  gave  a song  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
we  should  like  to  hear  Mozart's  trom-  jt  was  largely  attended  by  an  Interested 


bones  make  their  proclamation  from 
before  the  footlights. 

MRS.  BLACK’S  RECITAL 

t)  g-C. » i 

A Delightful  Song  Programme 

at  jEolian  Hall. 

Mrs.  Morris  Black,  who  lives  in  most 
delightful  recollection  among  New  York’s 
coneertgoers  of  a decade  ago,  came  back 
to  them  in  a recital  something  like  she 
used  to  give  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon— came  back  and  warmed  their 
hearts  more  than  ever.  Her  programme 
was  delightfully  unhackneyed.  Inter- 
spersed among  songs  frequently  sung  and 
always  admired  when  well  sung,  like 
those  of  Brahms  and  Schumann,  were  as 
many  more  for  most  of  which  she  won 
instant  favor.  One  of  these  was  Brahms’s 
”In  dem  Schatten  melner  Locken.”  from 
Heyse's  “Spanisches  Llederbuch”— a song 
of  the  composer’s  first  period,  but 
a period  already  marked  by  the  raar- 
vellous  ripeness  and  eloquence  illustrated 
by  his  “Liebestreu.”  In  a group  of 
Italian  airs  she  also  introduced  a fine 
specimen  of  seventeenth  century  music  in 
the  shape  of  an  air  by  Pignatta,  begin- 
ning ’’Cieco  se  flnse  amor,”  which  proved 
to  be  an  admirable  addition  to  a list 
which  is  bound  to  gTOW  smaller  as  the 
art  which  it  calls  for  falls  more  and 
more  into  decay.  The  Italian  airs  (two 
by  Handel  and  one  by  Caldara)  besides 
that  just  mentioned  were  the  least  grati- 
fying of  Mme.  Cahier’s  performance,  for 
a reason  that  might  be  summed  up  in 
the  phrase  “Too  much  emotion,  too  lltt’e 
technique."  But  she  was  both  ear  and 
heart  filling  in  the  modern  gongs,  where 
her  rich,  warm,  full-blooded  voice 
brought  forgetfulness  of  technical  things. 
The  recital  was  listened  to  by  a fine  audi- 
ence and  the  applause  was  rapturous.  . 

H.  E.  K. 

Recital  by  Madame  Cahicr. 

Mme.  Charles  Cahler,  who  was  heard 
here  last  winter  a few  times  at  the  Metro- 


politan, and  who  sang  at  the  Wagner  fes-  | formanees  of  the  work 

...  tan  Opera  House  the 


tival  in  Munich  last  summer,  made  her 
first  appearance  in  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Aeolian  Hall.  n 

She  is  the  possessor*  of  a voice  of  con- 
siderable size  and  agreeable  quality,  a high 
contralto  with  fine  upper  notes,  and  npne 
of  the  ugly,  heavy,  low  tones  which  con- 
traltos so  frequently  have.  At  times  she 
forces  the  lower  register  till  it  becomes 
hard,  but  as  a rule  her  voice  is  smooth  and 
pleasant  to  listen  to.  |?  * 

Her  programme  consisted  of  a group  bS 
Handel,  Pignattl,  and  Caldara,  then  a sec^ 
ond  one  of  three  songs  by  Brahms  and  twe 
by  Schumann.  The  third  was  made  up  ol 
a song  by  Robert  Fischoff  and  two  by  the 
eminent  pianist,  Gabrilowitsch.  Then  there 
were  several  French  songs,  and  the  pro- 
gramme finished  with  a Gluck  aria  from 
“Orfeo.” 

Mme.  Cahier  has  the  necessary  4^readth 
of  tone  and  the  breath  control  to  sing  the 
older  music  effectively.  Her  coloratura  is 
not  above  criticism,  and  she  is  not  always 
absolutely  true  to  the  key.  She  has  ex- 
cellent legato  when  she  sings  forte,  but  in 
her  pianissimo  the  flow  of  tone  is  not  in- 
variably continuous.  In  the  same  way  her 
diction  varies,  being  at  time*  excellent, 
with  every  word  clear,  at  others  practically 
incomprehensible. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  the  two  beauti- 
ful songs  by  Gabrilowitsch,  “Erinnerung” 
and  “Ich  stehe  gelehnet  an  den  Mast” — 
and  to  have  them  sung  as  Madame  Cahier 


and  discriminating  audience  that  foundj 
much/4.o  admire  and  applaud  in  her  sing- 

Mme.  Cahrer’s  voice  is  truly  a contralto 
in  its  range  and  quality.  It  has  power 
at  both  extremes  of  Its  range  and  it  has 
beauty  and  richness  all  through  it — though 
those  who  remembered  her  siging  as  Mrs. 
Black  may  not  find  quite  all  the  beauty 
and  richness  that  once  were  in  it.  'Years 
in  the  service  of  a German  opera  house, 
even  of  the  highest  rank,  seldom  fail  to 
have  some  effect.  There  is  not  lacking 
skill  and  discretion  in  her  use  of  this 
voice,  and  she  has  large  and  varied  re- 
sources for  the  interpretation  of  music 
of  many  and  widely  differing  kinds,  bhe 
has,  in  fact,  a true  appreciation  of  style, 
a feeling  for  the  characteristic  expression 
’ of  songs,  and  her  whole  recital  was  made 
interesting  and  pleasurable  thereby.  She 
has  the  musician's  feeling  for  a right 
choice  of  contrast,  and  her  programme 
was  arranged  with  skill  and  discretion. 

She  sang  first  Italian  airs  by  Handel 
from  'Giulio  Cesare  ” and  ” Admeto, 
the  latter  being  for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son sung  in  French;  by  Pignatta,  (as  the 
name  ir  more  properly  spelled,  an  almost 
unknown  seventeenth  century  Roman,) 
and  Caldara's  " Seive  Amiche.”  In  the 
gerat  air  from  ” Giulio  Cesare  ' she  sang 
with  broad  style  and  strongly  dramatic 
effect.  There  were  breadth  and  a credit- 
able approximation  to  fine  legato  in  Cal- 
dara’s  ” Seive  Amiche  ” and  a buoyant 
spirit  in  the  livelier  air  by  Pignatta,  and 
the  ■'  Ariette  ” from  “ Admeto.”  though 
there  was  not  the  complete  flexibility  that 
would  enable  her  to  do  those  things, 
or  the  few  “ divisions  ” that  occur 
Handel's  airs  to  perfection. 

Her  singing  of  modern  songs  was 
marked  bv  the  note  of  poetical  feeling, 
real  insight  into  the  underlying  spirit  of 
the  music,  and  skill  in  finding  a truly 
characteristic  utterance  for  it.  The  ec 
I static  mood  of  Brahms’s  “ Nachtigall 
I the  exaltation  and  radiant  peacefulness  of 
” Feldeinsamkert  ” she  was  most  success- 
ful in  reproducing;  only  less  so  was  she 
in  Schumann's  ” Der  Nussbaum  ” and 
“ Auftrage.”  What  appeared  on  the  pro- 
gramme ap  “Spanisches  Lied”  by 
Brahms  is  not  properly  so  entitled,  and  is 
not  by  Brahms;  it  is  the  song  ” In  dem 
Schatten  melner  Locken  ” by  Hugo  Wolf, 
a beautiful  song  that  she  sang  beautiful- 
ly. The  rest  of  her  programme  was 
largely  made  up  of  songs  by  contempora- 
ries. Hob  it  Fischoff,  Gabrilowitsch,  Er- 
i nest  Chansson.  Georges,  and  Paiadilhe. 
two  French  popular  melodies,  and  the  air 
i •’  Amour  yiens  rendre  it  mon  Ame.”  at  the 
lend  of  the  first  act  of  Gluck's  “ Orph6e.  ' 
which  is  not  familiar  to  frequenters  of  the 
opera  in  New  York  because  at  the  per- 
- " ’ at  the  Metropoli- 

lir  “ DivinitGs  du 
substituted 


Styx.” 
for  it. 


from  ‘ “ Alceste,' 


7J 


EM  POPULAR  “ELIJAH 

The  Work  Opens  Fortieth  Sea 
son  of  the  Oratorio  Society. 

There  is  probably  no  lover  of  choral 
musio  living  in  New  Y'ork  who  can  re- 
member the  first  performance  here  of 
Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah,”  and  it  is  as  cer- 
tain as  anything  can  be  in  connection 
with  things  depending  on  popular  taste 
that  nobody  alive  will  hear -Hie  last.  Al- 
ter Handel's  "Messiah"  it  is  the  most 
admired  of  oratorios  in  England  and 
America.  It  is  easy  to  tell  why  other 
works  in  the  field  ought  to  crowd  these 
works  out  because  of  their  greater  artis- 
tic value,  but  the  arguments,  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  critics  who  advance,  them, 
omit  from  their  equation  the  religious 
element  of  Handel’s  work  and  the  com- 
bined religious  and  dramatic,  or  human 
interest  of  the  other.  These  elements 
consorted  with  their  unquestioned  musi- 
cal beauty  have  made  them  the  staple  of 
choral  societies  among  English-speaking 
peoples  for  generations.  Sometimes  chor- 
isters get  tired  of  singing  them  and  con- 
ductors conceive  ambitions,  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  field  more  modern;  but  when 
they  follow  their  new  inclinations  the  box 
office  promptly  tells  them  that  they  arc 


things  aria* 
return  to  first  principles 
it ' to  continue  their  existence. 
The  Messiah”  is  always  with  us 
line  ^.jrlstmastide  amt  "Elijah"  as  ot- 
in  other  periods  as  is  consistent  with 


fame 


istlc  dignity, 
he  Oratorio  Society.  founded  hy  1 r- 
opold  Damrosch  tiud  directed  toi 
rty-nlne  years  by  him  and  his  tan 
ns,  Walter  and  Frank,  celebrated  the 
irance  on  its  fortieth  season  last  night 
Carnegie  Hail  by  a performance  of 
tltjah”  under  a new  conductor,  Mr. 
ruts  Koemmenich.  There  were  most 
reeable  signs  of  a freshened  interest  in 
i f>  staging  of  the  chorus,  inoic 
t ularly  In  the  augmentation  of  the  male 
H-tlon.  and  the  occasion  invited  quite  an 
i usual  satisfaction  with  the  solo  quat- 
tt,  composed  of  Miss  Florence  Hinkle, 

1 ss  Margaret  Keyes,  Mr.  Clarence 
lUtehlll  (bass— he  is  for  an  obvious  rea- 
• n mentioned  out  of  the  usual  order) 
ad  Mr.  Paul  Althouse,  but  of  the  loudly 
braided  revelations  of  new  things  there 
.>re  none.  The  choir  sang  the  old  choruses 
Imtrably,  so  admirably  indeed  that  had 
ie  dramatic  spirit  been  developed  tbe 
("hanks  be  to  God”  chorus  would  have 
en  thrice  as  thrilling  as  it  was.  But 
the  dramatic  notions  which  were  in 
endeissohn’s  mind  during  all  the  years 
which  it  harbored  the  plan  of  the  ora- 
rlo  and  which,  without  particular  blame 
, anybody,  have  lately  taken  the  form  of 
leatrical  representation,  there  were  few 
i i evidence  last  night.  It  was  like  a cold 
mche  to  have  Mr.  Koemmenich  quietly 
at  down  his  baton  after  the  prophet's 
reclamation  of  the  drouth  which  was 
i come  upon  Israel  and  wait  till  late- 
■>mers  had  found  their  seats  before  pro- 
eeding  with  the  instrumental  description 
f the  results  of  the  prophecy.  And  it 
as  a colder  douche  upon  the  imagination 
,hen  he  waited  for  applause  after  the 
aln  appeal  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  before 
ermitting  the  Prophet  to  begin  his  invoc- 
ation. to  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 

But  there  are  dramatic  ideals  against 
vhich  even  Mr.  WhitehiU,  who  sang  with 
•reat  beauty  all  evening,  sinned  when  he 

vin|s”  and  worked  up  a petty  iage 
igainst  the  priests  of  Baal  when  it  was 
or  him  to  preserve  that  dignified  attitude 
yf  repose  which  even  a Hebrew  prophet 
must  have  felt  in  the  presence  of  confi- 
dent triumph.  But  always  Mr.  Whitemll  s 
i/oiee  and  declamation  were  a benison  and 
Miss  Hinkle’s  and  Miss  Keyes  a e 
licht  There  was  much  pleasure  for  the 
H,  E.  K. 

ear. 


,een  soloist's  with  the  oratorio  Society 
err  Marianne  Brandt.  Marie  Brema,  An- 
.„lr  r.ouisr  Cary,  Olive  Fremstad  do- 
h.nna  Gadski.  F,tclka  C.erster,  Minnie 
H 'i uk,  Lilli  r.ehmann,  Amalia  Matrrna, 

Eiflian  Nordloa.  Adelaide  Phmip*..Bmma 

Thursby,  Zelia  Trebelli,  Italo  Cam 
panini.  Max  Alvary.  Ben  Bavies  An- 
flreas  Dippel,  G«fil  ''ische-  • Gf0^ 

Hnnschel,  Myron  W.  Whitney  and  An- 
ton van  Rooy.  The  compose,  s Max 
Bruch.  Sir  Edward  Elgar  and  » 
kowslty  have  conducted  peiforman  - 
of  their  own  works  by  the  sowlh 
Cast  night's  concert  was  the  flrs 
bo  given'  by  the  Oratorio  dissocia  ed 
from  the  guidance  of  a member  of  the 
Damrosch  family.  Mr. 

| however,  is  no  new  hand  at  l_eadln» 
choral  bodies.  He  has  been  an  impor- 
tant Sacngerbund  conductor  fm  years 
3 the  directors  of  the  Oratorio  So 


! ^ MME.  CAHIER/S  RECITAL^ 

fire  n S'?' 

« ontralK,  Warmly  Welcomed,  Sins, 
Well  Despite  Mannerisms. 

There  were  showers  of  applause  and  a 
summer  growth  of  flowers  at  the  song 
recital  of  Mme.  Charles  Cahier,  contralto, 
in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Mme. 
Cahier  was  known  here  some  years  ago  as 
Mrs.  Morris  Black,  and  was  then  one  ot 
the  most  popular  singers  of  songs  in  the 
city.  Since  that  she  has  been  long  in  Europe, 
has  become  a "grand  opera"  singer  and 
has  married  again. 

She  was  one  of  the  principal  contraltos 
at  the  Vienna  opera  under  Gustav  Mahler, 
and  used  to  sing  such  roles  as  Fides  m ^ 
Prophete”  to  the  John  of  Lryden  of  Eeo 
Slezak. 

East  season  she  came  to  this  countiy 
and  sang  twice  at  the  Metropolitan  Gpe'a 
House.  She  was  received  with  equanimity 


why  does  not  Wotan  buy  her  a llbrett 
Of  ‘Rheingold’  and  let  her  read  it  between 
tne  acts?” 

People  who  go  to  early  season  perform- 
ances of  “Gotterdammerung”  and  »fee] 
that  they  must  know  what  it  is  about 
can  buy  librettos  of  the  other  dramas 
and  read  them  before  going.  But  for- 
tunately most  operagoers  have  a fairly 
good  knowledge  of  the  complicated  story 
of  the  theft  of  the  gold  and  its  results 


At  any  rate  these  separate  performances 
of  “Gotterdammerung”  attract  audiences 
of  good  size  and  are  heard  with  manifesi 


t «>*  O-tono  bOH  — commentatorS  and 

ciety  look  to  him  to  push  forward  Hie  great  approval  by  the  box  holders. 

For  this  reason  she  was  » eexigaged  for  the 
curi-ent  season,  when  it  will  probably  be 
possible  to  hear  her  in  a larger  number  ol 
roles. 


work  which  has  made  steady  progres 

permissible  at  this  time 
to  comment  on  some  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  a conductor  of  oratorios 
must  contend  in  this  city.  One  is  quite 
patent,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  of : ob- 
taining a well  balanced  chorus.  It 
easy  enough  to  find  women  who  have 
the  time  and  inclination  to  attend  the 
necessary  rehearsals,  but  it  is  hard  to 
“t  men  and  hence  choruses  must 
nearly  always  be  too  strong  in  female 
voices.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Ora 
torio  Society,  and  it  was  never  more  m 
evidence  than  it  was  last  evening  Foi 
this  Mr.  Koemmenich  should  not  - 
censured,  for  if  he  were  to  suppress  his 
sopranos  too  rigorously  he  would  dimm- 
ish his  total  body  of  tone  too  much 
I without  getting  other  desirable  results. 

1 Again  when  the  chorus  is  not  a paid 
body  but  is  composed  of  amateurs,  it 
is  noL  always  possible  to  dismiss  those 
who  are  not  altogether  up  to  the 
standard  of  requirements.  Gong  ser- 
vice and  faithful  devotion  have  to  be 


Her  programme  yesterday  was  arranged 
on  traditional  lines.  It  began  with  airs  bj 
Handel,  Caldara  and  Pignatti.  Then  fol- 
lowed songs  by  Germans,  and  later  otheis 
by  Frenchmen.  An  air  from  Gluck’s  "Orfeo  " 
was  used  to  bring  the  entertainment  to  a 

i close.  . 

Many  things  might  be  said  about  this 
recital,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  imper- 
ative that  all  of  them  should  be.  Mme. 
Cahier’s  voice  is  a fine  one  and  it  lias  much 
power,  which  she  showed  inclination  to 
abuse.  She  forced  her  tones  in  the  middle 
and  lower  registers,  and  in  order  to  get 
volume  on  certain  vowels  employed  a 
method  of  production  which  resulted  in  a 
most  lugubrious  quality  of  tone.  Her 
attempt  at  colorature  in  one  Italian  air 
was  not  at  all  encouraging  and  some  of  her 
phrasing  was  at  least  open  to  question. 

A passionate  eagerness  to  All  every 
measure  with  emotional  expression  was 
probably  what  led  the  singer  to  indulge 
in  so  many  violent,  contrasts  of  dynamics, 


devotion  nave  lu  uc  ...  ....... j . — 

. M veteran  persists  even  to  the  condition  of  explosiveness, 
respected,  and  u the  vete™n  P . ;The  same  desire  found  vent  in  such  pro- 
in lagging  superfluous  on  the  staae  pu)siou  0f  breath  that  many  phrases  faded 

conductor  cannot  help  himselt.  mere  , at  the  end  in  both  quality  and  pitch. 


interest. 

The  present  company  of  interpreters  it 
competent  and  in  at  least  one  case  dis- 
tinguished. “Gotterdammerung”  ha: 
never  [been  [regarded  as  a “star”  opera 
but  so  long  as  Mme.  Fremst.ad  makes 
such  a magnificent  figure  of  her  Brunn 
hilde  it  must  make  a close  approach  t,( 
t hat  estate.  The  achievements  of  the  ot.hei 
members  of  the  cast  were  up  to  theii 
usual  level  last  night,  and  the  perform 
ance  as  a,  whole  commanded  much  praise 

Kremstad,  always  incomparable  as 
BruDnhildo.  was  in  full  possession  of 
Rer  splendid  powers,  not.  only  imper- 
sonating but,  for  the  time-  being,  becom- 
ing an  incarnation  of  the  supernatural 
heroine  of  the  music-drama.  The  unde- 
niable strength  of  Burrian's  voice,  wor- 
thy of  a Siegfried,  and  his  command  of 
if,  overcame  flic  equally  undeniable 
shortcomings  of  bis  acting..  Griswolds 
Hagen  was  again  one  of  the  impressive 
features  of  the  performance. 

Kita  Forma  sang  GuLtine,  Louise 
Homer  was  a Valkyrie  and  a Rhine 
maiden  by  turns.  Herman  W oil  and 
Otto  Goritz  were  Gunther  and  Alberieh 
respectively.  Bella  Alten  and  I-eonora 
Spar kes  charmingly  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  the  Rhine  with  Madame 
Homer.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted  with  au- 
thority and  sureness  of  judgment. 

6-C  C 6 /^/t— 
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out  at  the  end  in  both  quality  and  pitch. 

On  the  other  hand  Mme.  Cahier  showed 
a feeling  for  the  poetry  of  some  of 
her  songs  and  her  enunciation  of  the 
text  was  generally  good.  In  some  of  her 
numbers,  such  as  the  German  songs,  she 
showed  the  beneficial  results  of  long  ab- 
sorption of  Teutonic  feeling  and  tradition. 
Aside  from  the  mannerisms  which  have  | 
been  mentioned  her  singing  of  these  songs 
was  such  as  to  command  warm  praise. 
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The  Oratorio  Society  began  its  for-  j 
t in  season  last  evening  at  Carnegie  j 
fill  with  a performance  of  Mendels-  j 
jlin’s  "Elijah.”  The  occasion  was  made  \ 
socially  interesting  by  the  appearance 
i the  new  Conductor,  Louis  Koemmen- 
:i.  Dr.  Frank  Damrosch  resigned  last 
.-ring.  He  was  the  third  director  of 
le  organization,  which  was  founded  by 
Is  father  in  March,  1873.  It  was  in 
heember  of  that  year  that  the  society, 
■th  a chorus  of  twenty-eight  voices, 
sj  ve  its  first  public  entertainment  under 
Je  baton  of  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch. 
That  distinguished  musician  con- 
icted  the  organization  for  twelve 
id  a half  years.  After  his  sudden 
ath  on  February  15,  1885,  Walter 
imrosch  assumed  the  burden  and  car- 
'd it  till  1889,  when  he  retired  in  or- 
r to  devote  more  attention  to  his  op- 
atic . and  concert  work.  The  third 
ember  of  the  Damrosch  family  then 
ok  up  the  baton. 

[The  history  of  the  society  has  been 
ost  honorable.  It  has  familiarized 
usic  lovers  with  the  greatest  choral 
nrks  of  the  leading  masters,  and  it 
s given  many  compositions  'their  first 
aring  in  America.  Under  Leopold 
imrosch  the  most  important  novelty 
be  brought  forward  was  Berliozs 
)amnatlon  of  Faust,”  which  in  recent 
ars  has  become  better  known  in  its 
'eratic  arrangement.  Dr.  Damrosch 
so  produced  'the  Berlioz  “Requiem,” 
twen’s  ‘‘St.  Ursula,”  his  own  “Su- 
mith,”  Kiel’s  “Christus”  and  Liszt’s 
thristus.” 

Under  Walter  Damrosch's  direction 
e chief  novelties  were  Berlioz’s  “Te 
eum,”  Gounod’s  “Redemption,”  Grell’s 
dissa  Solemnis,”  Mahler’s  “Choral 
.mphony,”  Parker’s  “St.  Christopher,” 
thu'tz's  “Seven  Last  Words  of  Christ," 
inel's  “St.  Francis”  and  Tschaikow- 
ty’sl'Eugene  Onegin.” 

Thaimportant  works  produced  under 
■ank  Damrosch  were  Sir  Edward  El- 
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have,  been  some  laudable  retirements 
i from"  the  Oratorio  chorus,  and  an  in- 
fusion of  fresh  new  voices.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  reseeding  process  will 
be  continued. 

In  spite  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  reaching  perfection  last  evening’s 
performance  of  Mendelssohn  s Elijah 
had  many  sterling  merits.  The  tone 
quality  of  the  chorus  was  excellent  ex- 
jeept  in  a few  fortes,  where  the  sopranos 

sounded  forced.  In  piano  passages  the  . _ ^ ^ v r 

[singing  was  most  admirable.  It  was  1 Appreciative  Audience  at  First  Sub- 
[smooth,  round,  sonorous,  beautifully  scription  Concert, 

phrased  and  artistically  shaded.  ' • The  Max  jacobs  Quartet  gave  its  first 
[Koemmenich  s lane  Slower  c subscription  concert  of  the  season  last 

such  work  and  the  results  raised  pleas-  nJght  jn  Carnegie  Lyceurn.  The  audienee 

ing  expectations  01  le  :u  ure.  was  of  good  size  and  of  much  enthusiasm. 

The  tutti  pages  suffered  sometimes  ^ mugiciang  Mozart 

from  too  much  power' m orchestra,  ^^t,  No.  15,  in  B flat>  with  g00d 

and  the  acoustics  o a t e ..  ensemble  and  precision  of  attack,  and 

mch  that  the  natural  relations  of  the 

with  fairly  warm  tone.  The  other  mun- 
vocal  and  nstrumental  bodies,  stationed  _ ■ . , , 

7,  , . , _ -_.bers  were  Gretchaninow’s  Quartet,  Op. 

as  they  have  to  be  on  that  stage,  are  , , ^ „ ..  . , . , 

,r  . 7 . m.  * „„  irnnhio.  2,  and  Dvorak  s Quintet,  Op.  81,  in  which 

distorted.  This  is  one  of  the  troubles  • _ . ,,  , ,, 

which  require  much  consideration  on  Miss  CarolynfcBee^  was  the  assisting 

the  part  of  a conductor.  artist  'tty/ 

As  to  tempi  there  need  be  no  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Koemmenich.  Some  were 
taken  at  paces  different  from  those 
blade  familiar  by  Mr.  Damrosch,  but 
the  musical  effects  were  generally  good 
and  the  treatment  of  the  text  did  not 
appear  !to  suffer.  Perhaps  the  next  time 
,Mr.  Koemmenich  conducts  “Elijah”  he 
will  modify  his  idea  as  to  the  suitable 
place  to  stop  and  let  late  comers  go 
to  their  seats.  It  certainly  is  not  im- 
mediately after  'the  first  recitative  of 
jthc  Propnet,  with  which  the  work 
begins. 

The  solo  singers  were  Mrs.  Florence 
Hinkle,  soprano;  Edith  Kruse,  mezzo 
soprano;  Margaret  Keyes,  contralto; 

Paul  Althouse,  tenor,  and  Clarence 
Whitehill,  barytone.  Miss  Kruse  de- 
livered too  much  voice  in  the  speeches 
of  The  Youth  and  marred  her  scene, 
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'The  Apostles”  and  “The  King- 
Pierne’s  “The  Children’s  Cru- 
nnd  Wolf-Ferrari’s  “Da  Vita  - 
” \ Under  Mr.  Damrosch  the  so- 
lso  gave  for  the  first  time  here 
"Dream  of  Gerontius,"  but  it 


id  ,ir<  :<!ived  its  first  American  hearing 
go  three  days  earlier. 


Wagner’s  “Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen” 
came  to  its  end  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  night.  This  was  not  the  first 
time  it  had  ended  this  season,  though  it 
has  not  yet  begun.  It  is  in  present  cir- 
cumstances like  a certain  story  teller's  dis- 
enchanted symphony,  in  that  it  is  played 
backward.  Many  reasons  might  be  given 
,lm  .....  for  these  sporadic  and  preliminary  cook- 

though  she  sang  in  tune  and  enunciated  ings  of  Wotan  and  his  brood  ere  yet  the 
well.  Otherwise  the  soloists  were  ad-  gold  has  been  snatched  from  the  sub- 

mirablc.  Mr.  Whitehill  had  a misfor-  aqueous  rocks  of  the  Rhine  before  Sicg- 

tune  near  the  close  of  the  first  part  rnund  and  Sieglinde  have  drunk  to  each 
when  his  throat  was  momentarily  ob-  other  with  their  eyes  across  the  table  of 
Eiucted,  but  such  mishaps  occur  to  all  Handing,  before  Wotan  has  put  Briinn- 

— — — - — hilde  to  slumber  on  the  mountain  and 

singers  a t times  He  was  in  plenteous  Siegfried  has  come  to  awaken  the  sleeping 

vo.ee  and  sang  the  nt  e role  with  im-,  beaut  with  the  ma*ic  kiss 
mense  vigor  and  splendid  dramarid  w meant  it  be  thus  when  he 

power.  It  was  a vivid  and  impressive!  •<_  ^ r , 

delivery  of  Mendelssohn’s  music  and,  but  f°u*d  that  there  were  so 

must  be  set  down  as  one  of  Mr.  White-*  to  be  epxlamed  that  he  had 

hill’s  best  achievements.  i w”teJsome  more  dramas  to  lead  up  to 

Mrs.  Hinkle  sang  with  great  beauty  gotterdammerung.  ” Up  to  the  present 
of  tone,  delightful  smoothness  of  style!!  B'J  these  remained  unexplained  in 

and  real  expression,  not  overdone,  butrh®.  serles  of  Performances  at  the  Metro- 
adequate.  Miss  Keyes  gave  pleasure  by*  P°^an*  But  there  are  plentjr  of  hand 
the  purity  of  her  tone  and  the  un-[  books-  When  the  “Ring”  was  first  given 
affectedness  of  her  musical  manner.  Mr!  at  Bayreuth  and  Wotan  in  “Die  Walkiire” 
Althouse  displayed  a valuable,  young  spent  twenty  minutes  of  Act  II.  in  telling 
fresh  voice,  sang  in  a,  manly  way  and  pet  daughter  all  that  had  happened 
made  his  words  Intelligible.  m “Das  Rheingold,”  Paul  Lindau,  a Ger- 

man critic,  wrote,  “If  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  Briinnhilde  to  know  all  this, 


To  judge  by  the  conduct  of  the  audi-  : 
enee  at  the  second  evening  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Carnegie  j 
Flail  last  night,  the  more  music  New  j 
York  has  the  more  enthusiastically  the  j 
musicians  from  Boston  are  welcomed-  | 
The  wonder  is  not  great,  for  a multi- 
plicity of  concerts  is  not  necessarily  an  . 
evidence  of  excellence,  and  nothing  has 
yet  occurred  to  indicate  to  the  lovers  of 
the  highest  class  of  orchestral  music  in 
New  York  that  the  visits  of  the  Boston 
orchestra  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
superfluous.  Least  of  all  could  such  a 
thing  he  imagined  in  connection  with  the 
solo  feature  of  last  night’s  meeting,  a 
feature  which  could  more  easily  be  spared 
at  these  concerts  than  at  any  other  series 
in  this  concert-ridden  city.  To  say  at 
once  all  that  is  necessary,  though  not  all 
that  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  say  if 
time  allowed,  Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler,  Dr. 
Muck  and  the  orchestra  played  the  con- 
certo for  violin  by  Beethoven.  It  was  the 
combination  which  carried  the  greatest  jo> 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  listeners, 
brilliant  as  the  achievement  of  the  solo 
performer  was;  and  it  was  superlatively 
brilliant  and  thrilling,  especially  in  every- 
thing that  followed  after  the  first  note 
of  the  cadenza  in  the  first  movement. 
Until  then  a captious  critic,  with  his  ears 
still  full  of  the  fine  violin  performances, 
which  have  been  the  pervading  feature  of 
the  conceit  season  thus  far,  might  have 
been  pardoned  a feeling  that  Mr.  Kreisler 
was  a little  too  much  under  the  domina- 
tion of  that  spirit  of  unrest  which  is 
threatening"  to  become  a weariness  to  the 
flesh  and  a curse  to  the  spirit  in  this 
period  of  nerve-rasptng  musical  activity. 
But  when  Mr.  Kreisler  began  Beethoven’s 
serene  romance  there  were  peace  and 
healing-  on  the  wings  of  the  music  at 
once  and  happiness  and  refreshment. 

The  concert  began  with  the  first  of 
Sibelius, s four  symphonies  and  concluded, 
after  the  concerto,  with  the  ’’Academic’ 
overture  by  Brahms.  Three  of  the  four 
symphonies  have  been  heard  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Altschuler  and  the  Russian  Orchestra 
have  been  peculiarly  industrious  during 
half  a dozen  years  in  making  propaganda 
for  the  Finnish  composer,  who  by  all  the 
principles  supposed  to  govern  musical  cre- 
ativeness ought  to  be  more  Swedish  than 
Russian,  but  who  has  nevertheless  man- 
aged to  stamp  an  individuality  upon  much 
of  his  music  which  the  lovers  of  national- 
ism in  music  have  pretty  generally  agreed 
to  recognize  as  characteristically  Finnish. 
The  Finns  are  an  older  race  in  the  great 
northerh  peninsula  ot  Europe  than  any 
of  the  Teutonic  peoples  located  there  and 
belong  to  an  entirely  different  stock. 
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Raci'U!'  tljty  mar  .be  paid  to  have  more 
in  common  with  then-  present  masters 
than*  they  have  with  the  Swedes,  whose 
: culture  they  imbibed  for  seven  centuries 

(before  the  allied  powers  handed  them  over 
to  Russia,  a little  more  than  a century 
ago,  for  they  are  distant  kinsmen  of  the 
! Huns.  But  all  that  is  left  of  the  primi- 
i five  elements  in  their  literature  and  music 
I js  to  be  found  in  their  folksong,  and  this 
• j has  not  tinctured  their  artistic  creations 
very  deeply.  What  has  been  recognized 
' as  national  in  the  considerable  number 
of  compositions  of  Sibelius  has  been  a 
gentle  melancholy,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
land  which  Its  people  fondly  and  beauti- 
fully call  Suomi,  and  a feeling  for  melodic 
grace  which  is  not  characteristic  of  the 
Muscovite  art  which  has  colored  the  style 
of  Sibelius,  and  which  spoke  out  most 
forcibly  last  night  in  the  frequently  rude 
humor  of  the  scherzo,  which  seems  to  us 
the  most  spontaneous  and  excellent  por- 
tion of  the  symphony.  But  there  was 
much  to  be  grateful  for  in  the  frank 
melodiousness  of  the  work,  though  it 
was  occasionally  overwhelmed  by  over- 
elaboration. An  eloquent  performance 
won  for  it  as  grateful  a recognition  as  it 
did  when  Dr.  Muck  played  it  for  us  first, 
a little  more  than  five  years  ago. 

H.  E.  K. 


M.  YSAYE  PLAYS  AGAIN 

A Fine  Recital  in  Carnegie 
Hall. 

M.  Ysaye  resumed  the  high  and  firm 
artistic  ground  on  which  he  placed  himself 
at  his  first  recital,  when  he  played  for  the 
fifth  time  within  a fortnight  in  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  and,  as  on  the 
first  occasion,  the  climax  of  the  recital 
was  reached  in  the  performance  of  the 
chaconne  by  Vitali.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Sealy 
played  the  organ  transcription  of  the  ac- 
companiment. and  proper  care  having 
been  taken  to  liave  the  instrument,  which 
was  so  unruly  a member  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Society’s  concert  a week  ago,  in 
tune,  the  performance  was  one  which  gave 
the  loftiest  kind  of  pleasure.  With  Ca- 
mille Decreus.  his  regular  accompanist 
(and  a1  very  capable  one  he  is)  at  the 
pianoforte  Mr.  Ysaye  played  a sonata  in 
D by  Mozart,  Bruch’s  second  concerto,  in 
which  he  reached  the  same  high  plane  In 
the  romantic  vein  that  he  had  reached 
in  the  chaconne  in  the  classic,  an  aria  by 
Vieuxtemps  and  a Havanaise  by  Saint- 
Saens.  To  vociferous  demands  for  more 
he  responded  but  once,  setting  an  ad- 
mirable example  for  the  suppression  of  a 
nuisatice  which  is  become  intolerable  at 
afternoon  recitals. 


The  principal  number  on  the  pro-  ‘ 
gramme  of  the  second  evening  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  given 
at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  was  the  first 
symphony  of  Jan  Sibelius,  the  Finnish 
composer.  The  work  was  performed  for 
(he  first  time  in  New  York  by  the  same 
orchestra  on  February  21,  1907,  and  it 
had  not.  been  heard  again  till  last  night. 
This  symphony  was  created  in  1899,  and 
it  is  not  saying  a great  deal  for  the  enter- 
prise or  discernment  of  local  conductors 
that  it  has  received  only  two  hearings  in 
this  city. 

The  first  movement  is  built  in  a shape 
adopled  by  several  modern  wr  iters. 
The  themes  are  succinctly  set  forth  and 
there  is  no  repetition  of  the  propositional 
part.  The  development  begins  immedi- 
ately after  the  announcement.  But  once 
begun,  it  proceeds  along  lines  perfectly 
orderly  and  it  is  clearly  carried  out.  So 
much  for  the  pattern  of  the  first  move- 
ment. upon  which  hang  the  law  and  the 
prophets  in  regard  to  form. 

Sibelius  has  thematic  ideas  worth  ex- 
panding and  he  treats  them  with  splendid 
freedom  and  vigor.  He  does  not  write 
like  a student  bent  on  a musical  demon- 
stration, nor,  as  this  writer  said  when  the 
sympnony  was  heard  five  years  ago, 
does  he  seem  to  hold  to  that  mighty  edict 
of  contemporary  composers  that  all 
chords  which  are  ugly  are  good  for  the 
soul. 

S The  melodies  are  born  of  the  soil  and 
1 nurtured  among  the  people.  They  have 
^frank  beauty,  they  are  clean  and  whole- 
some and  the)-  sing  all  through  the  orches- 
tra. They  are  harmonized  richly  and 
attractive|v  and  the  instrumental  color 
scheme  is  delightful. 

The  slow  movement  is  elegiac  in  char- 
acter and  has  a fine  open  air.  breadth  of 
conception,  while  the  scherzo  has  all 
the  native  vigor  And  penetrative  style 
of  music  which  has  breathed  its  in- 
I spiratioiFamong  the  peasantry  of  beauti- 
; ful  Finland. 

Doubtless  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
frequent  repetition  of  this  composition 
; is  its  immense  difficulty.  Badly  or  even 
ordinarily  performed  it  would  surely 
lose  much  of  its  importance  in  the  esteem 


in  which  the  Boston  orenestra  revels.” 
It  calls  for  a band  of  virtuosi,  from  violins 
to  tympani,  not  to  mention  the  wood 
winds,  which  have  to  achieve  marvels. 

The  symphony  was  played  superbly 
last  evening.  The  opulence  of  the  general 
tone  of  the  orchestra  was  matched  by  the 
splendor  of  the  tints  produced  by  the 
choirs  when  heard  separately  and  by  the 
exquisite  finish  of  the  utterances  of  the  j 
solo  instruments.  Dr.  Muck  brought  to 
the  music  not  only  understanding,  and 
his  unfailing  mastery  of  the  matter  in 
hand  hut  also  manifest  affection.  His 
reading  was  a masterpiece.  The  ot.ier 
orchestral  number  was  the  -Academic 
Festival"  overture  of  ‘Brahms,  and  be- 
tween tho  two  orchestral  compositions 
stood  the  Beethoven  violin  concerto,  with 
Fritz  Kreisler  as  the  solo  player. 

Mr.  Kreisler  has  come  to  America  thi3 
season  to  play  only ya  few  concerts  with 
the  Bostonians.  His  appearance  last 
evening  and  that  of  to-morrow  after- 
noon provide  tho  only  opportunities  for 
New  Yorkers  to  hear  him.  The  audience 
was  most  demonstrative  in  its  expression 
of  an  approval  which  was  evoked  by  a I 
remarkable  performance. 

It  would  perhaps  not  be  difficult  to 
raise  questions  about  the  reading  of  the 
first  movement,  in  which  the  impetuous 
temperament  of  this  fiery  player  led  him 
to  rob  Beethoven's  music  of  some  of  its 
lofty  dignity.  On  the  other  hand  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  in  tonal  splendor  and 
in  technical  brilliancy  the  movement 
offered  much  to  excite  listeners.  Par- 
ticularly dazzling  was  the  stupendously 
difficult  and  effective  cadenza,  doubtless 
Mr.  Kreisler’s  own,  which  was  played 
with  such  certainty  of  finger  and  such 
boldness  of  bowing  that  it  fairly  took 
ohe’s  breath  away. 

In  the  slow  movement  the  violinist  was 
calmer  and  more  self-contained,  and  here 
he  rose  close  to  the  level  of  Beethoven. 
Indeed  in  the  final  pages  he  was  worthy 
of  every  measure  of  the  immortal  song. 
The  finale  of  the  concerto  was  gloriously 
played,  with  incisive  rhythm,  splendid 
tone,  an  infinite  variety  of  exquisite 
nuance,  and  again  a glittering  cadenza 
technically  appalling  and  musically  ar- 
tistic. 

i'  • 

THE  BOSTON  ORCHESTRA. 

Fritz  Kreisler  the  Soloist — A Sym- 
phony by  Sibelius  Played. 

Dr.  Muck  performed  another  modern 
symphony  at  the  second  evening  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday.  It  was  Jean 
Sibelins’s  first,  in  E minor;  and  like 
Bischoff’s,  that  he  gave  a month  ago, 
it  is  one  that  he  introduced  to  New  York 
when  he  was  formerly  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Orchestra.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  intervening  four  years  there  have 
been  few  new  symphonies  w.orth  atten- 
tion produced. 

" And  this  symphony  of  the  Finnish  com- 
poser is  worth  repeating.  His  ideas  are 
independent  and  original;  his  orchestra- 
tion, though  it  has  not  always  smooth- 
ness and  transparency,  or  oven  euphony, 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  expres- 
sion of  those  ideas.  They  are  the  product 
of  a musical  temperament  affected  by  the 
gloom  and  melancholy  of  the  Far  North,  i 
of  its  forests  and  crags  and  desolation. 
However,  Sibelius’s  melodic  invention  ^ 
i may  have  been  influenced  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Finnish  folksong.  It  is  ap- 
! parent  that  he  has  not  attempted  to 
make  this  symphony  an  embodiment,  spe- 
cifically, of  that  folksong,  or  of  a ” na- 
| tional  ” spirit. 

The  prevailing  mood  of  the  work  is  one 
of  gloom  and  lamentation,  except  in  the 
i somewhat  bizarre  and  fantastical  allegro, 
the  third  movement.  The  thematic  in- 
vention is  robust,  and  the  composer  works 
freely  within  the  symphonic  form,  with- 
out fettering  himself  in  it.  After  the 
fashion  of  many  modern  symphonists  he 
has  introduced  themes  from  the  earlier 
movements  into  some  of  the  later  ones; 
thus,  in  the  last,  marked  “ like  a 
fantasia,”  there  are  themes  from  the  first 
and  second  movements.  There  is,  on  the 
whole,  a strong  imaginative  flow,  a sense 
of  spaciousness  and  rnch  expression,  in 
this  symphony  that  are  not  to  be  found 
in  many  modern  compositions  of  this 
form.  In  short,  while  it  may  not  be  one 
of  profoundest  depth  or  lasting  power, 
it  is  music  that  is  good  to  listen  to,  and 
that  engages  the  listener's  sympathies. 
It  was  warmly  applauded  last  evening, 
and  was  played  with  clear  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  its  spirit. 

Fritz  Kreisler,  who  is  in  America  solely 
to  play  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
crestra.  was  the  soloist,  and  played 
Beetnoven’s  violin  concerto.  Mr.  Kreisler 
has,  before  now,  established  his  place 
among  the  great  ones  of  his  art  by  his 
performance  of  this  concerto,  -which  still 
remains  the  supreme  test  of  a great 
artist's  quality.  This  performance  marks 
the  summit  of  Mr.  Kreisler's  achieve- 
ments as  an  artist  so  far  as  they  have 
been  made  known  in  New  York.  It  was 
a performance  in  the  noblest  style,  elo- 
quent, uplifted,  full  of  poetic  feeling,  and 
poignant  expression.  It  was  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  beauty  of  the  work  in  the 
beauty  of  its  tonal  investiture,  in  the 
phrasing  that  disclosed  the  noble  propor- 
tions and  symmetry  of  the  music,  in  the 
poise  and  repose  that  governed  it  all.  it 
was  violin  playing  of  the  highest  rank. 

Mr.  Kreisler  pjlayed  cadenzas  of  his  own 
in  the  first  and  last  movements  that  were 
fitting  in  their  style  and  construction 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  work.  Need- 
less to  say  the  performance  deeply  stirred 
the  public  and  Mr.  Kreisler  was  many 
times  recalled. 

The  concert  was  ended  with  Brahms's 
“ Academic  Overture.” 


Kreisler  and  the  Boston  Orchestra. 

After  Fritz  Kreisler  had  played  the  first 
movement  of  Beethoven's  violin-  concerto 
with  Dr.  Muck  and  the  Boston  Symphony 


Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  there 

was  an  outburst  of  demonstrative  and  pro- 
longed applause  which  aroused  the  fear,  af- 
ter a while,  that  it  might  be  kept  up  for 
forty  minutes  or  more  as  at  recent  politi- 
cal meetings  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 
After  a while,  however,  it  fortunately  sub- 
sided, and  the  musicians  were  able  to  con- 
tinue with  the-  Larghetto,  of  which  the 
soloist  and  Dr.  Muck’s  players  gave  a 
most  Ingratiating  and  heart-warming  in- 
terpretation. Then  came  the  merry  rondo., 
which  was  played  with  so  much  vivacity 
and  rhythmic  swing  that  it  lost  its  in- 
herent triviality.  Mr.  Kreisler  is  the  very, 
embodiment  of  rhythm,  and  he  makes  ev- 
ery listener’s  nerves  sway  in  time  with  his 
every  accent.  \j  • £ ' / 'L- 

The  greatest  achievement,  however,  was 
the  first  movement,  in  which  Beethoven 
rises  to  the  level  of  his  highest  symphonic 
flights.  It  is  a tremendously  long  move- 
ment, but  last  night’s  audience  would  have 
been  glad  if  it  could  have  been  prolonged 
by  an  hour.  Never  has  the  Boston  Or- 
chestra accompanied  a soloist  more  sym- 
pathetically; never  has  Kreisler — or  any 
one  else,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes — 
played  the  solo  part  in  such  a clairvoyant 
manner.  Clairvoyant  Is  the  only  word  that 
adequately  describes  the  situation.  The 
soloist  seemed  to  be  in  a trance,  getting 
his  inspiration  direct  from  Beethoven.  Itj 
was  stirring,  thrilling,  overwhelming- 
feat  such  as  only  genius  Is  capable  of,  and 
the  audience — well,  how  it  expressed  its 
gratitude  for  this  revelation  of  the  real 
Beethoven  has  already  been  told. 

Mucti  of  the  almost  unprecedented  ap- 
plause after  this  movement  was  due  to  the 
cadenza  which  Mr.  Kreisler  Introduced — his 
own  cadenza.  There  are  several  cadenzas 
to  this  great  concerto,  but  all  are  card- 
houses  compared  to  the  palace  built  by  the 
great  Austrian  violinist.  Mr.  Horsman  has 
aptly  called  it  a "condenza”;  it  certainly 
does  condense  the  substance  of  the  whole 
movement  In  a marvellous  manner,  which 
makes  one  think  of  the  “Leonora”  overture, 
of  which  Wagner  remarked  that  it  summed 
up  the  whole  opera  “Ffdelio.”  Beethoven 
himself  could  have  never  written  this  ca- 
denza ; he  was  a pianist,  but  not  a violin 
virtuoso;  and  only  a virtuoso  of  the  first 
rank  could  have  worked  up  the  themes  with 
such  wonderful  harmonies  and  ingenious 
additions  of  his  own,  yet  always  in  absolute 
consonance  with  Beethoven’s  own  man- 
ner. It  was  the  climax  of  the  nuisical  sea- 
son so  far.  CQJf- 

Dr.  Muck  and  his  noble  orchestra  also 
earned  and  got  tremendous  applause  for 
their  playing  of  the  first  Sibelius  sym- 
phony and  the  admirable  “Academic  Over- 
ture” of  Brahms  which  opened  and  closed 
the  concert.  The  symphony  had  been  played 
by  the  same  orchestra  and  conductor  before. 
As  a whole  it  was  perhaps  hardly  worth 
repeating,  for  the  first  and  the  last  move- 
ments are  rather  dull  and  long-drawn  out. 
The  andante,  however,  with  its  sombre 
mood,  is  attractive,  and  the  final  allegro 
molto  fascinates  by'lts  wild,  barbaric  splen- 
dor. Much  of  the  music  sincerely  flatters 
Tchaikovsky,  whose  influence  is  felt  every- 
where. 

To-morrow  afternoon  Fritz  Kreisler  plays 
the  Brahms  concerto  with  the  Boston  Or- 
chestra. It  is  useless  to  try  to  get  seats; 
all  were  sold  long  ago.  Surely  Mr.  Ellis 
will  relent,  and  not  keep  the  king  of  vio- 
linists for  his  orchestra  alone.  A Kreisler, 
recital  would  rejoice  the  hearts  of  thous- 
ands who  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold. 


REPEAT  “MANON  LESCAUT”  ^ 


Caruso  and  Bori  Please  Audi- 
ence at  Metropolitan. 

There  was  little  to  call  for  comment  in 
“last  night’s  performance  of  "Manon 
Leseaut”  except  to  say  that  Miss  Bori 
and  Mr.  Caruso  were  both  in  unusually 
good  voice  and  that  the  house  was  large 
and  enjoyed  itself  to  the  fullest.  Puccini's 
youthful  opera  appears  to  please,  the 
crowd  better  than  in  former  years,  and 
the  applause  was  long  continued. 

To  be  fair,  melody,  spontaneous  and  ap- 
pealing. the  work  has,  even  if  its  crudity 
of  substance  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  Massenet’s  far  more  Gallic  "Manon." 
Massenet  is  to  come  later  in  the  season, 
so  all  tastes  will  be  pleased,  and  the 
good  Abbfe  Prevost,  were  he  only  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  would  surely  smile  his 
sweetest  and  bow  his  courtliest  before  the 
two  young  women  who  are  to  incarnate 
his  Manon. 

Miss  Bori  and  Miss  Farrar  have  youth 
and  grace  and  loveliness  and  charm,  and 
with  either  as  the  chief  protagonist  it 
would  be  a wonder  indeed  if  poor  Dr, 
Grieux’s  passion  were  not  abundantly  ex- 
plained. 


- . 

Not  withstanding  the  allurements  of 
Kreisler  and  the  Boston  Symphony,  an 
audience  of  the  usual  Metropolitan  pro- 
portions overflowed  the  opera  house  last 
evening  to  hear  Caruso,  Scotti  and  Bori 
sing  Puccini’s  "Manon  Leseaut”  for  the 
third  time  this  season. 

Tho  larklike  little  soprano  sang  Manon 
faultlessly  and  with  ease;  Caruso  was 
an  eloquent  and  impassioned  Des  Grieux, 
and  the  Descjut  of  Seotti  and  the  Gc- 
ronto  of  De  Stgurola  were  masterly  ex- 
amples of  lyric  and  dramatic* art.  Mr. 
I’olacco  directed  the  performance. 


Wagner’s  Comedy  Sung  at  the 


Metropolitan. 


Wagner’s  significance  in  the  Metro- 1 
polttan  repertory  seems  destined  ro 
be  unusually  large  this  season.  The 
first  month  will  reach  its  conclusion  to- 
day, and  last  night  the  fourth  of  his  lyric 
dramas  was  brought  forward.  The  last 
tragedy  of  the  Nibelung  series  has  had 
two  performances.  "Tannhauser”  and 
“Parsifal"  have  each  had  one  representa- 
tion, and  last  night  “Die  Melstersinger” 
was  brought  forward.  Evidently  there 
is  no  trouble  about  the  "active”  list,  for 
"Die  Walkiire”  is  also  announced  for  the 
coming  week,  and  “Siegfried”  and  “Tris- 
tan” are  probably  only  waiting  for  the 
time  when  it  will  become  necessary  to 
freshen  the  list  again;  for  novelties  and 
revivals  seem  to  have  met  with  obstacles 
too  formidable  to  be  overcome.  There 
was  nothing  new  about  the  performance 
of  Wagner’s  comedy,  and  its  admirable 
features  were  those  which  have  been 
praised  so  often  that  merely  to  mention 
them  is  to  praise  them  again.  They  were 
in  the  details  of  Mme.  Destinn’e  imper- 
sonation of  Eva,  Mme.  Homer’s  Magda- 
lena, Putnam  Griswold's  Pogner,  Albert 
Reiss's  David,  Hermann  Weil’s  Sachs  (in 
declamation  at  least  the  best  thing  that 
he  has  to  offer  our  public),  and  first  in 
the  order  of  merit,  though  last  in 
enumeration,  Mr.  Goritz's  Beckmesser. 
Wagner’s  comedy  suffers  from  being  too 
familiar  a feature  of  the  repertory  of  any 
opera  house.  It  endures  perfunctoriness 
of  treatment  as  little  as  "Parsifal”  ot 
“Tristan,”  and  ought  to  be  approached 
by  even  such  excellent  artists  as  Mr 
Hertz  and  his  well-meaning  people  with 
fasting  and  prayer,  or  something  as  neat 
those  religious  functions  as  stage  people 
can  come.  H.  E.  K. 
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‘DIE  TvlEISTERSINGER”  GIVEN. 


First  Performance  This  Season  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

1 Eva Emmy  Dcstinn 

Miionialene Louise  Homer 

AYi'lthtr-  von  Stolzinc Carl  Jorn 

Hans  s ichs Hermann  Weil 

Brclcn:  ..Otto  Goritz 

Wit  Pinner •••••#* Putnam  Griswold 

Kothm  r William  Hinshaw 

Yogi  :•  -ang.' ,y< Lambert  Murphy 

Z ...  n \jM Julius  Bayer, 

, .jJ.  . . Pietro  Audlsioj 


E . 1-  ^ . '.'.Austin  Hughes' 


.Gaston  Martin 
Paolo  An  an  i an 
Carl  Hager 

■ m BN WNNNNNi Bernhard  Heidenreich 

Da vi  i Albert  Reiss 

Ein  NachLwachter Antonio  Plnl-Corsi 

Conductor Alfred  Hertz 


Naohtigall . S ■ 

Ortel .yfT. . . 

Foltz. . S \ . . 
Schwartz. . 1. . . 


“ Dio  Melstersinger  V is  added  early  this 
season  to  the  repertory  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House,  to  the  joy,  no  doubt, 
of  many  of  its  patrons.  Its  first  per- 
formance was  given  last  evening.  It  is 
now  returned  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hertz, 
after  being  for  three  seasons  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Toscanini’s.  Mr.  Hertz  has  a most 
distinguished  record  in  connection  with 
“ Die  M^istersinger  ” at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  for  it  was  he  who  prepared 
the  notable  production  of  the  great  lyric 
remedy  eight  years  ago,  in  which  he 
made  the  work  live  as  it  had  not  lived 
for  years  there;  a production  which 
seemed  at  the  time  only  less  notable  than 
that  of  '‘  Parsifal  ” the  year  before.  The 
performance  heard  last  evening  was  not 
on  that  level  of  excellence,  although  it 
had  much  to  gi’ye  pleasure  to  lovers  of 
the  work,  and  was  much  applauded. 

There  seemed,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, to  be  a lack  of  some  of  the  fresh 
spirit.  Some  of  the  practical  and  imag- 
inative qualities  that  have  informed  many 
previous  performances  of  the  work  ir 
recent  years,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
f nish;  and  yet  it  was  not  easy  to  set 
-chore  the  trouble  lay.  Mr.  Hertz  con 
ducted  with  energy  and  enthusiasm, . ant 
with  restraint;  but  the  orchestra,  while  i 
responded  with  fidelity,  and  played  fre 
quehtly  with  much  delicacy  and  precision 
lacked  something  *1n  warmth  and  fullness, 
of  tone.  In  Mr.  Jorn  there  was  not  ond 
of  tile  most  admirable  of  Walt  hers;  foi 
i nthis,  as  in  other  things,  he  leaves  some- 
thing  to  be  desired  in  charm  and  richness 
of-  voice,  in  romantic  fervor  and  spon- 
taneity' of  .impersonation.  Nor  did  Mr 
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LLING’S  PIANO  RECITAL. 

A~C»  . ( cf  > "1^-s 

( hopin' and  Win.  barge 

Tone,  but  PlenuluKly. 

Ernest  Schelling,  pianist,  gave  a recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Sclielling  was  formerly  a resident  o) 
this  city,  but  in  recent  years  has  passed 
most  of  his  time  at  his  beautiful  home  near 
Nvons.  between  Lake  Geneva  and  the  Jura 
Mountains.  His  visits  lo  America  are 
infrequent,  but  none  the  less  interesting. 
His  programme  yesterday  began  with 
Chopin's  B minor  sonata  and  continued 
with  two  nocturnes,  two  etudes,  the  bar- 
carole and  the  A flat  ballade  of  the  same 

The  second  part  was  devoted  to  com- 
„ . , : positions  of  Liszt,  the  B minor  sonata. 

I Wagner's  comic  opera  “Die  Meister-  -chant  Polonais,  ” "Au  Lac  de  Wallenstadt 
nn-er"  was  performed  at  the  Metro-  |and  polonaise  in  E major.  It  was  a e- 

^■Xs.'Zzr*  ttt&tsrffjttszs. 

St  time  this  season,  a iecu  w j T B minor  sonata  is  always  one  ot 
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entrance  of  the  famous  work  might 
irly  be  permitted  to  rest  with  a mere 
atement  of  this  kind,  for  there  is  nothing 
iw  under  the  sun  about  “Die  Meister- 
nger.”  Tn  these  infant  days  of  a season 
hicli  will  grow  gray  in  March  and  lie 
ins  eyes  Ac..  in  the  middle  of  April 
t interesting  discussion  might  be  started 
to  the  exceedingly  important  diff pr- 
ice ’twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedle- 


Liszt’s  B minor  ... 
their  delights  and  there  are  not  a few  who 
love  the  Wallenstadt.  piece,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  recalls,  though  faintly, 
the  glories  which  one  can  see  from  the 
terrace  of  the  Schloss  Mariahalden. 

Mr.  Schelling’s  playing  yesterday  had 
clearly  marked  characteristics.  It  was 
very  large  in  tonfe,  very  large  indeed,  and 
there  were  times  when  the  liberality  of 
sound  was  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
clarity  and  rhythm.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  true  piano  tone  and  the  range  of  it 
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»e.  But.  what  is  the  use?  

Mr.  Toscanini  is  on  the  deep  blue  sea  |wag  larse.  There  was  some  injudicious 
id  presently  will  come  to  the  opera  !pedaiijng  in  the  Chopin  sonata  nad  aitnin 
ouse  to  take  up  his  labors.  Then  Mr.  ,n  the  ballade,  but  on  the  other  hand 
ertz.  wlio  conducted  last  night,  will  Shelling's  reading  "f  'be  sor 
robably  have  to  retire  from  the  seat  whole 
f the  mighty  at  performances  of  “Die 


will 


Mr. 

of  the  sonata  as  a 
yv,,,,,,.  was  strong  and  of  the  scherzo  in 
particular  poetic  in  spirit  and  touch.  The 
barcarolle  an  d the  ballade  might  have  been 
better  if  taken  at  slower  tempi. 


MR.  SCHELLINQS  RECITA^ 

The  American  Pianist  Return!  After 
Four  Years'  Absence. 

It  was  four  years  since  Ernest  Sehel- 


\ "little  symphony,”  such  a little  sym- 
phony that  it  has  dwelt  close  fo  the  hearts 
<>f  music  lovers  for  near  a century,  is 
l ecthoven'S  eighty.  Itisa  badly  battered 
■ inphony,  too,  hauled  rudely  irotn  the 
• -.helves,  handed  hastily  out  to  ilia  players 
and  rattled  off  to  (ill  in  time,  at  concerts 
where  piano  pyrotechnics  corrupt  and 
virtuosos  break  in  and^steal  away  musical 
sensibility.  But  once  in  a blue  moon 
some  one  pays  respect  unto  the  lei  ter 
of  the  score,  and  then  what  a big  "little" 
symphony  it  is. 

f idgety  Hans  von  Billow  set  the  little 

I ling  had  played  the  piano  in  his  native  | eighth  upon  its  feet 
land.  He  has  now  returned,  and  made  l.ul  when  was  it  played  as  it  a.  > 
his  first  appearance  yesterday  afternoon  | afternoon  at  the  second  marine-'  ronci  . 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  Air.  Schilling's  play-  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  m 
recommended  with  pleasure  as  i Carnegie  Hall?  And  this  was  the  grand 
uniting  many  beautiful  and  artistic  qual-  | feature  of  the  performance,  that  thciv  was 
ities.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  yes- 
terday, and  his  playing  was  listened  to 
with  many  manifestations  of  pleasure. 

It  is  hardly  the  same,  as  when  he  was 


leistersinger"  and  Mr.  Toscanini 
ieid  the  baton.  There  will  assuredly 
e a difference  in  some  things,  for  while  i 
is  very,  very  German  to  sing  “Am 
Itillen  Heerd”  almost  without  nuance, 
s Ml*.  Jorn  sang  it  last  evening,  Mr. 

’oscanim’s  Italian  conception  of  things 
fill  probably  demand  more  “morbidezza. 

Let  us  then  concentrate  our  satisfaction 
o-day  on  the  pregnant  fact  that  last 
dght’a  was  a very  German  performance 
respite  of  the  fact  that  the  Eva  was  a 
lohemian  (Mme.  Destinn),  the  Magdalene 
n American  (Mme.  Homer),  Pogner  Mr. 

Iriswoldt  and  Kothner  (Mr.  Hinshaw) 

Americans,  not  to  mention  Lambert 
ilurphy,  Austin  Hughes,  Gaston  Martin, 
het.ro  Andisio,  Paul  Ananian  and  Antonio 
Nni-Corei.  who  were  engaged  m the 
ninor  parts. 

Four  important  roles  were  in  the  hands 
>f  Germans,  Whither  (Carl  Jorn),  Hans 
Sachs  (Hermann  Weil).  Beckmesser  (Otto 
Goritz)  and  J)avid  (Albert.  Reiss).  It  is 
quite  true  that  much  of  the  real  spirit 
of  the  comedy  is  bodied  forth  by  these 
four  personages  and  it  is  a comfort  to 
know  that  it  was  well  expressed.  Mr. 

Weil  is  an  artisan,  Sachs,  and  it  is  easier 
to  see  in  him  the,  shoemaker  than  the 

poet,  but  his  interpretation  is  well  withm 

the  traditions  and  it  is  aided  by  a delight- 
fully clear  enunciation  of  the  text. 

Two  old  friends  are  Messrs.  Goritz  and 
Reiss.  The  former’s  impersonation  ot 
Beckmesser  is  inimitable  and  it  bas  neve, 
lacked  appreciation  here,  but  possibly  the 

j high  merit  of  Mr.  Reiss  s David  does  not  £ 

always  receive  full  recognition.  It  nas  ver  was  aiready  manifested  here.  The 

I long  been  accepted  in  Europe  as  ot  festival  scherzo  was  taken  at  a speed  so  great 

I There  were  evidences  of  recent  that  from  sheer  rapidity  the  outline  ot 

! rehearsal  in  last  evening’s  presentation  (the  phrase  was  at  times  indistinguisli- 
ie:  Me.istersinger  ” 


last,  heard  here.  In  some  respects  it  has 
advanced  and  matured  in  style  and  grown 
in  breadth  and  power.  In  this  growth, 
however,  Mr.  Schellipg  seems  to  have 
changed  thh  scale  of  his  dynamics  till 
he  has  reached  the  limits  of  the  endur- 
ance of  the  instrument,  and  at  certain 
times  yesterday  he  passed  beyond  the 
limits  in  which  the  tone  can  remain 
beautiful.  This  was  all  the  more  strik- 
ing because  more  than  half  his  pro- 
gramme was  made  up  of  pieces  by 
Chopin,  and  Chopin’s  music  can  bear  this 
lest  well  than  most  others.  And  yet  this 
was  often  associated  with  a notable  deli- 
cacy and  variety  o£  tonal  color  and  a 
fine  shading  of  dynamic  effect. 

Mr.  Schelling  began  with  Chopin's  so- 
nata in  B minor,  which  he  played  with 
splendid  fire  and  imposing  spirit,  in  the 
first  movement  especially;  his  excess  of 


of 


^ r , c 

but  no  amount  of 


care  will  bring  about  the  correct  pro- 
portion of  tone  in  the  orchestra.  It  might 
be  a blessing  if  there  were  some  recon- 
struction in  the  orchestra  pit  and  then  a 
restudy  of  the  score  to  meet  the  new 
condi  ,ions. 

|/IR.  SCHILLING’S  RETURN 

otrenuous'  Performance  of 
Pianoforte  Music. 

Mr.  Ernest  Schilling,  a local  pianist, 
ho  has  been  absent  in  Europe  for  three 
four  years,  has  returned  to  his  native 
td  and  he  renewed  his  activities  here  at 
recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  af- 
rnoon.  Mr.  Schilling  has  serious  notions 
■out  his  art  and  his  duty  toward  it. 

'at  was  plain  from  his  programme, 

'Ich  comprised  two  B minor  sonatas. 
e Chopin,  the  other  by  Liszt,  with 
aich  were  associated  two  groups  of 
jialler  and  equally  well  known  pieces  by 
e same  composers.  It  was  perhaps  a 
tie  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Cchilling,  who 
■s  approved  himself  a musician  of  re- 
ad taste,  should  hdve  fallen  into  the 
ror  of  imagining  that  zeal  in  a good 
use  can  best  be  exhibited  by  strenuous- 
SS  along  the  line  of  dynamics.  Before 
me  of  his  discriminating  listeners  could 
ter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  many 
acious  poetical  conceits  it  was  neees- 
: ry  to  forget  that  a moment  before  he 
d administered  such  chastisement  to  his 
inoforte  as  that  patient  and  admirable 
' strument  did  not  deserve.  These  de- 
] rtures  from  artistic  continence  and  re- 
!j've  pardoned,  there  was  much  that  was 
ioyable  In  his  playing. 


able.  There  was  much  beauty  and  poet- 
ical spirit  in  the  largo;  the  final  presto 
was  again  somewhat  aggressive  in  Lone. 
Mr  Schelling  played  two  nocturnes  (Op. 
27  No.  1%  and  Op.  15.  No.  2)  with  poet- 
ical feeling;  more  in  the  second  than  m 
'the  first.  And  of  the  two  Etudes  that  he 
cave,  the  one  in  A flat  from  Op.  10  was 
perhaps  the  finest  of  his  Chopin  in  point 
cf  delicate  tonal  color  and  dynamic 
nuance.  He  played  also  the  Barcarole 
and  the  "Ballade  in  A flat  with  robust 
vigor  and  plenitude  of  tone;  and1  at  the 
end  of  tile  group  he  added  the  A flat 
Etude  from  Op.  25.  There  has  ben  a 
godd  deal  of  discussion  about  the  robust 
Ohopin  and  the  delicately  fragile  Chopin. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  with  which 
side  Mr.  Schelling  stands;  and  yet  there 
is  much  to.  be  said  in  favor  of  the  other 
view,  supported  as  it  is  by  contemporary 
testimony  of  how  Chopin  y-ioughl^  and 


felt,  wrote  ancl  played. 

The  remainder  of  the  programme  was 
devoted  to  Liszt;  to  the  elaborate  B minor 
sonata,  and  to  one  of  the  “Chants  Pol- 
onais,” “ Au  lac  du  Wallenstadt,”  and 
the  Polonaise  in  E.  The  performance  of 
the  sonata  was  in  its  way  a magnificent 
piece  of  work.  So,  doubtless.  Liszt  .in- 
tended it  to  be  played,  and  so  its  makes 
an  undoubted  effect.  Lovers  of  the  sona- 
ta could  enjoy  it  for  the  stirring  spirit 
that  went  through  it,  the  brlllinacy  and 
bravura  of  Mr.  Schilling’s  technique,  es- 
pecially in  rapid  octaves  and’  other  such 
passages,  the  evident  sympathy  with  the 
music  that  was  everywhere  manifested, 
an  dthe  care  with  which  its  .several  sec- 
tions were  wrought  out  and  contrasted 
land  adjusted  to  due  relationship  With 
'the  whole.  As  was  natural,  this  perform- 
ance called  forth  much  applause. 


A/W  5 i?  • iV 


absolutely  no  possibility  ot'  thinking  about 
Dr.  Muck’s  “reading.”  He  did  not  dis- 
close one.  If  he  had  a reading,  he  left  it 
at  home  on  the  piano.  He  was  not  pres- 
ent to  exploit  the  conceptions  ol  Karl 
Muck,  late  of  Berlin,  but  of  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven,  citizen  of  the  world. 

What  a comfort  it  was!  Think,  O ye 
who  are  weary  “of  the  airs  and  graces  ol 
pritna  donna  conductors,  waving  their 
arms  semaphoricaliy  to  indicate  the  hum 
<ff  mighty  workings  in  their  prodigious 
brains  and  translating  every  one  from 
Bach  to  Rimsky-Korsakoy  into  their 
own  language.  Think  ol  these  delirious 
creatures  with  their  solemn  messages, 
these  mystics,  oracles,  prophets,  every 
one  of  whom  ought,  like  Dana  Da  ot 
blessed  memory,  to  have  a triple  tau 
and  a crux  ansata  after  his  name.  And 
then  think  of  the  measureless’  oceans  ot 
balderdash  which  some  of  them  pour  out 
in  the  name  of  .honest  music! 

Then  think,  ye  tottering  ten  thousand, 
of  Muck  letting  Beethoven  liimselt  shine 
before  men,  till  you  felt  as  if  at  last  you 
had  seen  the  real  thing  and  must  shout, 
after  the  manner  of  your  predecessors 
“Thalassa.  thalassa.”  ft  was,  dearly 
beloved,  a most  heavenly  experience, 
lor  'there  was  no  pompous,  prancing, 
loudly  advertised  personality  standing 
between  us  and  the  lovely  music  And 
how  the  Boston  musicians  did  play  it, 
with  inimitable  beauty  and  clarity  of  t one, 
with  that  crystalline  lucidity  which  is 
apparently  their  exclusive  possession, 
with  perfection  of  attack , never  too  strong, 
never  too  weak,  witn  elegance  and  fas 
t idious  taste  in  nuance,  with  balance 
never  disturbed,  with  the  repose  and  easy 
grace  of  aristocracy.  And  alt  this  time 
Dr.  Muck  was  there  wielding  the  baton. 
Perhaps  after  all  we  must,  conclude  that 
something  was  due  to  hint,  but  he  did  not 
advertise  it.  Borne  will  suspect  that, 
most  of  the  wonders  of  this  performance 
were  worked  by  the  conductor,  but  as- 
suredly others  will  be  satisfied  that  he 
really  did  nothing  at  all. 

Schumann’s  “Genoveva”  overture  was 
the  second  number,  and  the  last  was 
Beethoven's  “Leonore”  overture  No.  3. 
Between  these  came  the  Brahms  violin 
concerto,  with  Fritz  Kreisler  as  the  solo 
player.  Here  let  us  pause  a moment 
to  beg  Dr.  Muck  to  bend  his  mind  more 
closely  to  the  gentle  art  of  programme 
making.  It  was  not  a piece  of  programme 
art  that  he  gave  us  yesterday.  If  he  . 
had  omitted  the  Schumann  composi-  , 
lion  he  would  have  had  a good  pro- 
gramme; as  it  was  the  concert  was  too  | 
long  and  the  Schumann  work  suffered 
from  itejuxtaposition  with  the  others. 

Mr.  Kreisler  again  gave  his  hearers 
plenty  of  pleasure.  His  performance 
Of  the  first  movement  of  the  Brahms 
concerto  seemed  unaccountably  dull 
till  he  came  to  the  cadenza,  which  was 
exciting,  but  in  the  slow  movement  and 
tne  finale  he  was  more  like  himself.  . But 
we  have  heard  him  pour  out  the  message 
of  this  characteristic  composition  with 
more  convincing  eloquence  His  in- 
terpretation yesterday, .would  have  made 
the  fame  of  a minor  violinist,  but  it,  wa,s 
not  quite  Kreisler.  ' ■ 
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BOSTON  ORCHESTRA^AGMN. 
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Fritz  Kreister’s  Beautiful  Playing  of 

Brahms’s  Concerto — The  Work 
of  the  Orchestra. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  yesterday  afternoon  was 
a notable  one,  that  gave  the  audience  tiie 
highest  degree  of  pleasure.  Not  only 
was  the  orchestra  itself  in  its  most  con- 
summate form  and  Dr.  Muck  in  his  most 
perfect  vein,  but  Fritz  Kreisler,  who  was 
the  soloist,  seemed  to  reach  a higher 
jpoint  of  eloquence,  inspired  by  Brahms's 
violin  concerto,  than  he  has  often  at- 
tained. The  result  was  one  of  those  rare 
occasions  when  perfection  seems  wtihin 
grasp  and  hearing. 

It  would  be  a long  undertaking  to  tell 
of  all  the  beauties  of  the  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony,  and 
Third  " Leonore  ”,  overture,  or  of  Schu- 
mann's “ Genoveva  ” overture  that  were 
the  orchestra!  numbers.  _ Dr.  Muck's 
readings  were  instinct  with  life,  with 
rhythmic  intensity,  with  an  exquisite 
sense  of  proportion  in  detail  and  in  the 
larger  outlines,  never  failing  in  a sense 
of  beauty  of  tone  and  dynamic  gradation. 

He  elicits  from  the  virtuosos  of  the  or- 
chestra all  their  art,  their  enthusiasm, 
their  devotion,  making  them  contribute 
all  they  possess  to  the  greater  whole  he 
is  molding.  No  conductor,  perhaps,  has 
ever  more  perfectly  made  use  of  all  the 
accumulation  of  artistic  skill  and  power 
that  are  at  his  disposition  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  all  very  well 
tor  him,  when  he  is  recalled  by  the  ap- 
plause after  a performance,  to  point  po- 
litely back  of  his  men,  as  to  the  ones 
who  really  did  it.  Artists  they  are.  and 
as  artists  they  play;  and  were  they  less 
artists  the  results  would  be  by  so  much 
less.  But  the  supremely  satisfying  qual- 
ity of  such  a performance  as  yesterday's 
comes  from  the  brain  and  hand,  the  con- 
structive sense,  the  technical  skill,  the 
vivifying  imagination,  and  the  glow'ing 
artistic  spirit  of  the  conductor. 

Mr.  Kreisler’s  playing  of  Brahms’s  con- 
certo was  the  achievement  of  a great 
artist,  broadly  eloquent,  exquisitely  poeti- 
cal, free,  sometimes,  as  an  improvisation, 
yet  with  all  its  impulse  of  energy,  per- 
fectly symmetrical  and  perfectly  poised. 

In  its  way  almost  as  remarkable  was  the 
playing  of  the  orchestral  accompaniment. 

| which  is  no  “accompaniment,"  but  the 
other  half,  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
certo. Anything  more  beautifully  molded 
I to  the  soloist's  desire,  more  instinctively 
appreciative  of  his  intentions,  more  subtly 
I modulated  in  every  nuance  of  color  and 
dynamics,  more  perfectly  balanced,  in  ail 
|lts  instrumental  componentsis  not  easily 
to  be  imagined.  So  should  this  concerto 
be  played,  and  so  it  is  seldom  played— 
but  it  is  matter  for  artists,  not  artisans 
or  beginners.  An  so  played  it  answers 
with  its  own  voice  the  querulous  com- 
(plaint  about  a ” concerto  against  the  vio- 
lin ” and  the  traditional  chatter  about 
the  muddy-,  thick,  inexpressive  instrumen- 
tation of  Brahms,  the  orchestral  com- 
poser. 

The  audience  was  naturally  deeply 
stirred,  and  manifested  its  with  a demon- 
stration not'  often  heard  from  matinee 
audiences.  Mr.  Kreisler  was  time  and 
again  recalled,  and  his  triumph  was  pre- 
eminently deserved. 

THE  TALLEST  FAUST  IS  HEARD.  | 


Slezak’s  Singing  of  tlie  Part  Credit- 
able, but  Not  Great. 

The  tallest.  Faust  in  captivity  might  have  ' 
been  advertised  at  t.he  Metropolitan  Opera  ! 
House  yesterday  afternoon.  The  fourth 
matinde  of  the  current  season  was  devoted  , 
to  an  exposition  of  Goethe  according  to 
Barbier,  Carre  and  Goun-od.  The  novelty 
of  the  occasion  was  the  first  appearance 
in  this  town  of  Leo  Slezak  as  the  trans- 
formed doctor.  The  Pike's  Peak  of  tenors 
has  been  heard  in  various  rdlesand  has  even 
pleased  as  an  interpreter  of  Mozart,  blit 
this  was  his  first,  assault  on  the  mellifluous 
lyrics  of  the  popular  French  master. 

His  singing  was  creditable.  No  ohe 
would  call  it  great  and  perhaps  it  is  not  even 
distinguished,  but  it  was  sound  in  Idea 
and  honestly  delivered.  Mr.  Gilly’s  Valen- 
tin was  unquestionably  more  Gallic,  though 
this  barytone  is  only  a French  colonial. 
His  death  scene  was  admirably  done  in  both 
song  and  action.  Mr.  Rothier  wras  once 
more  a well  trained  Mephistophelcs.  It  is 
always  interesting  to  note  what  routine 
can  do  for  these  Parisian  artists. 

As  for  the  Marguerite , was  she  not  Ger- 
aldine Farrar,  the  inscrutable prima  donna, 
whose  comings  and  goings  no  one  can  fore- 
tell and  who  is,  like  every  other  riddle,  ab- 
sorbing? There  was  also  Rita  Fornia,  who 
assumed  the  rdle  of  Siebel  and, brown  tights, 
but  who  did  little  else  to  benefit  the  per- 
formance. Mr.  Sturani  conducted. 

FAUST  ” AT  THE  MATINEE. 
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to  give  a new  quail t\  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Gounod's  m<\terpiece,  which 
has  been  somewhat  satU.v  lacking  of 
late.  Mr.  Slezak  was,  of  course,  a 
j superb  and  dominating  figure,  and  he 
| sang  the  music  with  beauty  of  tone 
land  grace  of  style.  It  was  an  imper- 
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THE  CHAPLIN  TRIO. 

„ concert  of  IGth  and  17th  century  music  on 
18th  century  instruments  took  place  at  .Bohan  HaU 
,on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  principal  pieces  were, 

_ ach's  Triple  Concerto  for  Harpsichords  in  D minor, 
his  Sonata  for  Flute  and  Harpsichord  in  E flat, 
urcell’s  “ Nymphs  and  shepherds,  come  away,  and 
some  Elizabethan  virginal  music.  /LjjU*  / / . f X. 

The  chief  thing  one  learns  from  such  music  is  now 
inessential  a thing  “ expression  ” is.  in  the  sense  of 
momentary  variation  of  loud  and  soft.  The  essence 
of  music  is  its  structure — the  contrast  of  smooth  and 
brisk  movement,  of  close  and  open  texture,  of  prolixity 
and  condensation ; and  the  varying  degrees  of 
strength  with  which  the  teUing  points  of  this  may  be 
insisted  upon  enhance  its  virtues  but  cannot  make 
good  its  defects.  In  harpsichord  music  and  in  the 
consort  of  viols  ” we  get,  as  it  were,  bare  structure. 
The  only  merit  of  a run,  for  instance,  as  Miss  Nellie 
Chaplin  showed  us  with  both  hands,  is  that  the  notes 
should  be  of  absolutely  equal  duration  ; no  question 
of  strength  arises.  And  this  leads  us  to  wonder 
whether  on  the  piano,  when  the  question  of  strength 
arises  with  every-  note,  the  easier  and  cheaper  mode 
of  appeal  by  contrast  of  strength  is  not  too  often 
substituted  for  the  more  difficult  art  of  maintaining 
the  accurate  lengths  of  the  notes,  and  whether  the 
organ  has  not  lost  more  than  it  has  gained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  swell  pedal.  No  one  would  wish  to 
put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  by  abolishing  modern 
instruments  ; but  the  more  emotional  play  ere  who 
are  prone  to  misuse  them  might  learn  a good  deal 
from  hearing  the  harpsichord  really  well  played. 

Miss  Kate  Chaplin  (viola  d'amore)  and  Miss  Mabel 
Chaplin  (viola  da  gamba)  proclaimed  the  same 
moral— that  when  you  have  played  the  notes  with 
accurate  pitch  and  rhythm  you  have  at  least  pro- 
vided the  essentials  of  good  music  ; and  Miss  Leila 
Bull  (oboe)  and  Mr.  Charlc-i  Souper  (flute)  adapted 
their  more  modem  instruments  to  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion.  Bachs  Concerto,  in  which  Mrs.  George 
Cornwallis- West  and  Mr.  William  Wolstenholme 
joined,  was  of  magnificent  severity,  and  Miss  Flora 
Mann’s  fresh  voice  found  appropriate  support  in 
the  rich  tones  of  the  quartet. 

The  concert  was  followed  by  dancing — the  courtly 
measures  of  Charles  II.— by  the  Misses  Bowett,  Miss 
Woolnoth,  Miss  Dunbar,  Miss  Taylor,  Mr.  Lytton, 
and  Mr.  Clive  Carey.  These  Italian  minuets  and 
corontos  arc  the  dances  that  through  the  success!  vt 
editions  of  Playford’s  “ Dancing  Master  ” gradually 
oust  the  old  free  steps  of  the  morris  and  country  dances, 
as  their  gracious,  sprightly  music  replaces  the  mor< 
homely  and  infectious  tunes  of  the  round  and  squan 
and  longways.  The  “ men  ” and  women  o 
Playford  now  become  “ gentlemen  ” and  “ ladies,’ 
and  lose  life  and  simplicity  in  the  process  ; an  un- 
reality steals  over  the  performance,  and  grace  is 
pursued  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  accepted  as  a 


the  result  is  a most' captivating  dance,  finishing  up 
the  entertainment  with  great  gusto.  These  varia- 
tions were  the  brightest  spot  in  an  otherwise  dull 
afternoon,  for,  truth  to  tell,  the  distinguished  quar- 
tet-players were  far  from  being  in  their  best.  form.  ■ 
The  old  unanimity  was  there,  as  always,  but  the  tone  j 
was  frequently  harsh  and  disagreeable,  in  the) 
Roudolph  especially,  and  the  intonation 
Allegro  of  the  Taneiew  was  careless. 


the 
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It  is  quite  safe  to  prophesy  very  successful  careers 
for  Miss  Genevibve  Dehelly,  a young  pianist,  and 
Mr.  Enrico  Mainardi,  a young  violoncellist,  whe  gave 
a concert  at  the  Bolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Mr.  Mainardi  had  already  been  heard  twice  in 
London,  oneo  at  one  of  the  Albert  HaU  Sunday  con- 
certs, and  once  at  a Promenade  Concert  at  the, 


balily  no  choice  could  have  served  better  to  exemplify 
the  perfect  gTaccs  of  her  style  -and  her  wonderful,  yet 
always  unforced,  command  of  dramatic  expression. 
In  one  or  two  phrases  the  music  seemed  to  lie  a Uttle 
low  for  her  voice,  but  beautiful,  as  in  the  past,  was 
the  quality  of  voice  and  unerring  the  artist’s  control 
o.  it.  And  one  may  well  doubt  whether  London  has 
ever  listened  to  a more  moving  performance  of 
Brahms  s deeply-felt  “ Hartzreiso  ” Rhapsody  than 
that  in  which  Miss  Foster,  as  soloist,  had  the  support 
of  the  Manchester  Orpheus  Glee  Society.  Certainly 
we  have  never  heard  the  solo  sung  with  more  in- 
tense, yert  restrained,  feeling,  with  greater  beauty 
of  phrasing  or  truth  of  expression.  The  choir,  one 
must  add,  sang  with  smooth,  well-balanced  tone— 
their  first  soft  entry  was  particularly  impressive— 
and  for  once  in  a way  the  effect  of  the  work  at 
the  climaxes  was  not  marred  by  the  voice  of  the 
contralto  being  overpowered.  In  a word,  the  whole 


Queen’s  Hall,  but  this  was  Miss  Dehelly’s  first  . — 

appearance  here.  Trained  at  tho  Brussels  and  Pans  rpretaltr on  was  one  of  rare  and  compelling  boatrty, 

Conservatoires,  at  both  of  which  she  carried  off  high  ajlf‘  thoroughly  justified  the  audience’s  high 
honours,  she  has  since  been  playing  at  the  Concerts  ent  usraem. 

Populaires  in  the  former  city  and  at  the  Larooureux  1 “ a n ™ performance  of  the  Strauss  work 

Concerts  in  the  latter,  while  she  has  also  given  recitals  “-'ready  mentioned  a memorable  concert  reached 
at  most  of  the  principal  Continental  towns.  Cer-iJ"  appointed  end. 
tainly  she  showed  herself  yesterday  to  be  a pianist 
of  quite  unusual  ability.  She  has  a brilliant  execu- 
tion, which  enabled  her  te  treat  the  difficulties  of 
Liszt’s  “ Carnival  de  Pesth  ” as  though  they  were  of 
no  account ; she  has  a beautifully  light  and  delicate 
touch,  which  was  especially  charming  in  Chop  n s 
Fantaisie-Impromptu,  and,  as  she  showed  in  the  same 
composer’s  B flat  minor.  Sonata,  she  has  a strong 
sanse  of  poetry.  Her  playing  of  this  last  was,  per- 
haps, at  times  a little  ill-balanced  and  exaggerated, 
but  this  is  a fault  that  time  and  experience  will  doubt- 
less cure.  Mr.  Mainardi,  who  studied  at  Milan  ami 
has  won  many  successes  on  the  Continent,  is  no  less  j 
promising  a musician.  In  his  performances  of 
Piatti’s  arrangement  of  Valentmi’s  lentil  sonata,  of  i 
two  Minuets  of  Bach  for  violoncello  solo,  of  a Largo 
by  Boccherini,  and  of  a R-ondo  by  Dvorak  there  were 
a" grace  and  a refinement,  a tender  and  quiet  dignity 
which  were  peculiarly  attractive,  and  warm,  pleasant 
tone,  bis  excellent  technique  and  his  control  over 
subtle  nuances  of  colour  gave  a decided  distinction 
and  vitality  to  his  playing.  The  programme  ended 
with  Boellmann’s  sonata  for  the  two  instruments, 
in  which  Miss  Dehelly  and  Mr.  Mainardi  displayed 
that  community  of  tastes  and  ideas  and  that  perfect 
sympathy  with  one  another  which  are  the  foundations 
of  good  ensemble  playing.  The  accompanist  of  the 
afternoon  was  Mr.  E.  Vaunuccini. 

LONDON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 


MISS  MURIEL  FOSTER’S  RETURN. 

irograrnm©  abundantiv  nch  in  inter 


A programme"  abundantly  rich  in  interest  as  well 

as  in  variety  marked  the  London  Symphony  Orcbee- 

tpc.  tra’s  second  concert  of  the  present  season,  which 

dancing  of  the  afternoon  preached  from  the  same  drew  a very  large  throng  to  Queen’s  HaU  last  night. 

. , , it  from  Hip  other  In  telling  the  tale  of  the  opening  concert, 

text  as  the  concert,  but  approached  it  from  the  other  JL 


by-product  of  a healthy  activity.  So  that 


fort- 


side. 


U BECHSTEJNr 

compositions 
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Three  compositions  formed  tHe  prog  reticle  oi 
concert  given  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Quartet  at  the 
Bechstein  Hall  yesterday.  These  were  Roudolph’s 
Quartet  in  G minor,  Taneiew's  in  C major,  and  a 
6et  of  \ a nations  su  r un  the  me  populairc  Russe  ” 
made  by  no  fewer  than  ten  composers.  The  Roudolph 
work  was  disappointing,  and,  frankly,  hardly  worth 
performing  except  as  an  example  of — as  one  suspects 
it  is — a student-  composition.  It  contains  excellent 
passages,  certainly,  as,  for  example,  an  episode  after 
the  second  subject  in  the  first  movement ; that  move- 
ment, however,  suffers  a good  deal  from  too  much 
syncopation.  The  second,  “ Andante  A&sai,”  is  over- 
j sentimental ; the  third,  “Scherzo  alia  burlesca,”  is 
I commonplace  to  a degree,  and  full  of  episodical 
, cliches.  Several  of  the  variations  which  form*the 
last  movement  make  good  enough  hearing,  and  it  was 
j this  section — it  contains  a theme,  eight  variations,  . 
• an<^  a fugue — which  nearly  saved  the  situation. 
Nos.  3,  4 , and  5 are  perhaps  the  best,  but  the  Fugue, 
which  commences  with  a capital  subject,  becomes  in 
places  very  “ thick  ” and  ugly,  and  in  more  than 
ono  instance  departs  from  the  pure  classical  form 
with  no  advantage  to  itself. 

i Tho  most  interesting  feature  of  the  programme 
was,  of  course,  the  ten-composer  Variations.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  such  a freak  composition  : 
would  turn  out  to  be  a really  first-rate  work  of  art. 

| I.  is  a glorious  hotch-potch  of  ideas  brilliant  Iv  ex- 
! pressed  on  a given  subject  by  brilliantly  clever  men— 
a kind  of  al  fresco  symposium.  The  theme  is  a 
simple  folk-tune,  plaintive  in  character,  with  one  or 
two  characteristic  twists  which  give  the  composers 
ample  opportunity  to  display  their  skill.  Artci- 
boucheff  starts  off  with  a good  piece  of  academic 
writing.  Scrihbine  follows  with  a delicious  variant 
of  the  tune,  accompanied  pizzicato.  Glazaunow,  in 
the  third,  is  typical  of  himself,  though  a little  sweeter 
than  is  his  wont.  Then  comes  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  a 
Scherzo-like  variation,  and  it  is  really  amazing  how 
much  colour  he  can  manage  to  get  into  such  a short 
and  vigorous  movement  as  this  is.  “ Scheherazade  ” 
occurred  to  one’s  mind  instantly.  Liadow,  Wihtol, 
Blumenfeld,  Ewald,  and  Winkler  are  responsible  for 
the  nett  five,  each  a delightful  contrast  to  the  other. 
The  Finale  (Variation  10)  was  left-  to  Sokolow,  and 


.rf  the  hen. . 


night  since,  we  dwelt  upon  the  tine  quality  of  the 
orchestra's  achievements  under  Mr.  Fritz  Steinbach, 
and  again  last  evening  this  inspiring  conductor 
was  in  command,  and  induced  the  players  under 
him  to  give  the  audience  of  their  very  best.  But 
the  occasion’s  interest  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  purely  orchestral  features  of  the  programme. 
Fpr  the  concert  was  memorable  in  that  it 
signalised  the  return  to  London  musical  life 
of  Miss  Muriel  Foster,  whose  claim  to  rank 
among  the  most  gifted  and  persuasive 
singers  of  our  day  nobody  with  any  understanding 
of  the  vocal  art  will  gainsay.  There  was  a further 
attraction,  moreover,  in  the  presence  of  the  Man- 
chester Orpheus  Glee  Society,  an  exceptionally  weil-  j 
disciplined  body  of  singers,  who  earlier  in  the  year 
made  good  thei.  right  to  a hearing  in  our  midst  at 
one  of  the  Queen’s  Hail  Orchestra’s  symphony  coo- 
! certs.  __  . 

Already  we  have  hinted  s-t  the  wide  range  of 
[ musical  thought  covered  by  last  night’s  programme, 
and  in  order  to  illustrate  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
| mention  that  the  concert  began  with  Mozart’s  lovely 
; G minor  Symphony  and  ended  with  Strauss’s  “ Till 
■ Eulenspicgel.”  And  between  these  two  works  a 
! piquant  contrast  was  furnished  in  the  juxtaposition 
|ot  Brahms,  represented  in  one  of  his  mast  appealing 
moods,  and  Joseph  Holbrooke.  Of  the  Symphony — 
which,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  was  played  by  a real 
Mozart  orchestra — Mr.  Steinbach  gave  us  a reading 
that 9 was  wholly  free  from  affectations,  and 
that  more  especially  in  the  third  movement — in  the 
tno  of  which,  by  the  way,  there  was  a slight  lapse 
on  the  part  of  the  horns — thoroughly  reflected  tho) 
Mozartean  spirit.  And  certainly  there  was  nothin; 
in  the  reading  to  suggest  that  the  conductor,  for  his 
part,  interpreted  the  symphony  as  sounding  the 
poignant  note  of  “ despair  ” read  into  it  by  the  pro- 
gramme amalyst.  Mr.  Holbrooke  did  not,  as  had 
apparently  been  his  intention,  conduct  his  symphonic 
poem,  “ Tho  Raven,”  bat  he  appeared  to  take  a 
" call  ” after  a pertormance  of  it  with  which  he  may 
well  have  felt  satisfied.  “ The  Raven  ” was  certainly 
a remarkable  achievement  for  a composer  art  the  age 
of  21,  and  -there  were  moments  on  this  occasion 
when  one  wondered  whether  Mr.  Holbrooke  had  ever 
really  unproved  upon  it,  with  all  his  latter-day  com- 
mand of  orchestral  resources. 

But,  when  all's  said,  the  clou  of  the  concert, 
beyond  question,  was  the  superlatively  fine  singing 
of  Mis  Murie.  Foster.  In  the  first  half  of  the  pro- 
gramme she  was  heard  in  Mozart’s  “ Non  piu  di 
fiori,”  from  “ La  Clemenza  di  Tito  ” (Mr.  Francis 
Gomez  playing  the  baaset-horn  obbligato),  and  pro- 
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1 he  second  concert  of  the  season  given  by 
Ill's  organization  took  place  last  night  at 
th  ■ Oueen  s Hall  before  a large  audience. 
One  of  the  principal  features  was  the  per- 
formance of  Brahms's  “Alto  Rhapsody,” 
for  which  the  services  of  Miss  Muriel  Foster 
and  the  Manchester  Orpheus  Glee  Society 
had  been  requisitioned.  The  singing  of  this 
choir  was  uniformly  good,  but  the  work 
itself  hardly  affords  much  scope,  and  really  I) 
one  wondered  whether  it  was  worth  while  J 
to  bring  the  singers  up  all  the  way  from 
Manchester,  when  London  voices  could  have 
done  the  work  perfectly  well.  That,  how- 
ever, by  the  way.  Miss  Foster  has  often 
sung  the  Rhapsody,  and  she  certainly  reveals  ( 
its  peculiar  solemn  beaufy  extraordinarily 
well,  and  this  in  spite  of  what  is  not  always 
perfect  phrasing  as  regards  breath  control  { 
or  (last  night)  complete  accuracy  of  intona- 
tion. She  also  sang  the  lengthy  “ Non  piu  j 
di  fiori  ” of  Mozart  with  very  great  beauty  i 
of  tone  and  smoothness  of  vocalisation. 

The  purely  orchestral  numbers  in  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  Strauss’s  “ Till  Kulen- 
spiegel,”  Joseph  Holbrooke’s  “The  Raven,” 
and  0:ie  famous  G minor  svinphonv  of 
Mozart.  Herr  Steinbach  conducted  through- 
out the  evening;  his  Mozart-playing  was 
very  clean  and  clear,  and  there  was,  happilv, 
no  attempt  to  Overweight  the  symphony 
with  expression,  it  was  conducted  straight- 
forwardly with  'alert  and  steady  rhythm.  I 
Mr.  Holbrooke  lias  done  better  things  than 
" The  Raven  ” ; it  has  been  played  several 
times  in  London,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
comment  on  it  in  detail.  One  may  sav, 
however,  that  for  a general  impression  the 
composer  does  not  convince  the  hearer  that 
the  poem  was  a musical  subject;  but  then 
he  was  very  young  when  he  wrote  it,  and 
probably  nowadays  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  achieving  a Tittle  more  than  orchestral 
effect. 

M.  PADEREWSKI’S  RECITAL. 

M.  Paderewski  gave  a recital  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  Queen's  Hall,  in  which  every  seat  was  occupied 
except  on  the  orchestra,  and  judging  by  the  now 
traditional  “ scene  ” which  takes  place  at  the  end  of 
his  recitals,  we  imagine  that  he  insists  on  having 
these  kept  vacant  only  in  self-defence 

His  programme  opened  with  Liszt’s  arrangement  of 
Bach's  Organ  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G minor,  which, 
like  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  E major  (Op.  109),  which 
followed,  enabled  the  player  to  do  wonderful  things, 
but  had  not  the  conviction  which  marked  the  later 
part  of  the  programme.  The  fantasia  itself  was 
declaimed  with  striking  breadth  and  freedom,  which 
was  only  marred  by  the  hard  tone  of  the  pianoforte^ 
but  the  actual  fugue  was  taken  with  a rigidity  of 
time  that  cramped  its  deep  expression.  There  was 
plenty  of  differentiation  in  tone  which  prevented  it 
from  sounding  monotonous,  and  the  clearness  of  th? 
parts  was  obtained  by  a miraculous  surencss  of  touch  j 
but  this  very  clearness  left  the  impression  of  a crowd 
gaily  chattering  rather  than  of  one  moved  to  emotion 
and  the  regularity  of  the  beat  only  accentuated  th< 
apparent  levity  of  the  voices.  In  the  sonata,  too, 
it  was  the  decorative  aspect  of  the  music  rather  than 
its  emotional  significance  which  was  insisted  on  ; 
this  produced  wonderful  results  at  the  end  of  the 
variations,  where  the  parts  are  set  spinning  and 
intercrossing,  but  the  actual  statement  of  the  theme  on 
which  the  variations  are  written  was  lacking  in  breadth, 
and  the  Scherzo,  with  its  concentrated  expression, 
did  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  context  after  the  first 
movement  had  only  been  given  delicate  surface 
treatment.  • f ^ f Z-— 

It  was  not  till  M.  Paderewski  came  to  Schumann’s 
Carnaval  and  a group  of  pieces  by  Chopin  that  he 
was  really  able  to  identify  himself  with  his  music — 
to  make  the  expression  of  both,  as  it  were,  coincide. 
It  would  take  too  much  space  here  to  attempt  to 
define  how  he  treated  each  movement,  and  no  analysis 
of  his  ruba/o  could  convey  the  effect  he  left  by  it. 
It  must  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the 
lightning  rapidity  with  which  the  time  was  changed 
from  moment  to  moment,  the  fundamental  rhythm  i 
of  each  piece  was  absolutely  clear  and  consistent.  For  I 
all  the  suppleness  with  which  the  whole  work  was 




letTahd 

pasmodic  and  not  hing  forced  out  of  the : glaa& 
ing,  Ilollmannesquo  atmosphere  in  which  th  , 
aval  was  composed.  n;v 

e same  suppleness  characterized  Chopins 

irk  a in  11  minor  and  the  opening  se<5ti°n *f^ 
urne  in  G,  though  the  second  subject  of  this  was 
what,  laboured.  But  for  continuity  of  rhythm 
(what  results  from  that)  for  evenness  in  the  link 
,p  of  one  subject  with  another  ® 

ing  than  M.  Paderewski’s  playing  of  th®  Sonata 
flat  minor.  Speaking  at  the  centenary  tetival 
nnberg  two  years  ago, t he.  pianist  spoke  of  Chopm 
a*  doing  emancipated  from  material  or  rhytli-  I 
I discipline  and  its  being  impossible  to  be 
•onomized.  He  meant  by  “ disciplme  a ngid 
aanical  tyranny  of  beat,  of  course;  and  of  he 
(nee  of  anv  discipline  in  this  sense,  and  of  the 
Litution  for  it  of  perfect  control  in  freedom,  no 
• or  example  could  have  been  given  than  lnsplay- 
t>f  this  sonata  yesterday. 

t the  end  of  the  programme  came  two  ot  Liszts 
lies  (one  of  them  the  famous  arrangement  ot 
anini's  “ Campanella  ”),  which  were  given  with 
aordinarv  brilliance.  The  end  of  the  programme, 
■over  did  not  mean  the  end  of  the  recital,  f ^ 
of  all  Liszt’s  transcription  of  “ Isolde  sLiebest  d 
rilavcd  then  a groun  of  pieces  by  Chopin,  then 
or  two  other  things,  and  flnaUy  Kubimstem  s 
„ Cam-ice  \t  least  we  imagine  that  t,m>  was 
lasd  thing  played  ; at  any  rate,  M.  radere^i 
not  Show  signs  of  coming  any  more  on  to  the 
,t form,  though  the  audience  crowded  up  against 
Jeemcd  as  little  willing  on  their  part  to  go  home. 

PADEREWSKI  AT  QUEEN’S 
HALL. 
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writer  with  which  the  concert  ended 
different  writer, » morc  attractive  than  can 

the  result. 

Obviously,  so  many  anjer-eiu  personalities 
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The  idea'  sounds  . .. 

really  be  made  quite  satisfactory  in  the 
really  uc  i u a fferent  perse 


stand  in 
haps  is 


form. 


Imomrst  those  responsible  for  this  work  are 
GuXSv  RimsW-Korsakov,  Scnabme, 
Ola/ounov,  < The  Petersburg 


Liadov,  and  Winkler. 

Ouartet  played  through 
;1 — a control  and  hms  . „ . . A 

again  for  once  there  was  some  faulty  inton- 

ation,.  1 

MISS  EG ITII  CLEC, G . 

At  Beclistein  Hall  last  night  Miss  Clegg  gave  J 
thoroughly  interesting  j 


rhout  with  their  accus- 
tom'edT control  and  finish,  although  now  and 


vocal  recital,  assisted  by 


Mr.  Arehv  Rosenthal  at  the  piano.  ’I  he  programme  ’ combination 
• i i * e ctnoiicc’c  u 7.n pti f?.”  Weinorartner’s  l e, 


Music  for  two  pianofortes  docs  not' exist 
in  large  quantities,  as  was  duly  pointed  out 
in  the  programme  of  the  joint  recital  given 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  by 
Mme.  Carreno  and  Herr  Backhaus.  What 
is  the  reason,  for  ■this.''  Surely  that  tha 
result  is  not  really  very  pleasing  to  the  ear. 
Exception  may  be  made  to  music  of  the  old 
| schools,  where  parity  and  transparent  orna- 
mentation and  figure-work  are  . features 
| lending  themselves  'to  effects  of  imitation. 
In  the  modern,  richer  (harmonically  and 
otherwise)  .methods  necessitate  a different  sot 
of  conditions.  Otherwise,  by  trying  to  obtain 
a greater  volume  of  sound  qr  increased 
brilliancy,  except  throqgh  -the  domain  of  the 
orchestra,  or  the  various  chainJber-musfc 
thickness,  heaviness,  and 


vin/ 
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is 


RUSSIAN  CHAMBER  I\lAjS!Ct 

The  Petersburg  String  Quartet  presented 
,n  ‘"Resting  programme  at  their  concert  in 
ie  l%hstein  Hall*  Three  quartets 
ere  played,  all  being  music  of  the  Russian 
nooi.  (Tn  S.  Roudolph’s  work  in  G minor 
;e  were  confronted  with  a composer  not 
itnerto  known  in  this  country.  The  general 
npression  conveyed  was  one  of  immaturity 
profusion  of  ideas  marked  by  a certain  ele- 
ance  and  a treatment  often  displaying  a 
■rise,  of  'effect,  but  never  very  strong^  or 
specially  interesting.  Thematically,  the  first 
‘overrent  was  by  far  the  best';  the  scherzo 
* l commonplace  subject,  the  andante  was 
}t  badly  supplied  in  this  respect,  but  the 
>mposer’s.  want  of  grip  made  it  difficult  to 
>€P  ?n«’s  attention  ; -the  finale  is  a set  of 
'nations,  some  of  which  proved  well  M. 
oudoiph’s  inventive  faculty.  There  followed 
ianeiev’s  quartet  in  C>  an  elaborate  and 
ngthy  work  with  some  arresting  -themes  if 
nection  made  the  hearer  feel  some  want  of 
cuviduaHty.  Certain  dramatic  touches  in 
0 'vriting  “ came  off  ” sufficiently  well  to 
ercome  the  objection  which  miirht  other- 


onsisted  of  Strauss’s  “ Zueignung,”  Weiagartnor’s  I ,reallv  something  not  far  off  mere  noise  is 
Ritterliche  Wcrbung,”  some  songs  of  Gabriel  (hardly  avoided.  Moreover,  there  is  the 
Irovlez,  Gustav  von  Holst,  and  Herbert  Hughes,  j point  of  view  of  the  performance.  With  two 
md  some  pieces  of  Chopin  and  of  Cyril  Scott.  | instruments  of  similar  timbre 

open,  free  style  of  singing  ; her  .... 


A TRIUMPH  OF  PERSONALITY 
AND  TECHNIQUE. 

The  value  of  personality  as  a factor  in  the 
irt  of  musical,  performance  is.  a familiar 
■nought  fact ; no  better  object-lesson  of  this 
juaiity,  however, -could  possibly  be  imagined 
han  that  -supplied  by  -the  case  of  M.  Pader- 
.wskb  who..  gave  a recital  yesterday  after- 
loon  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  before  a crowded 
ludience.  It  .was  personality,  backed. up,  of 
■oufse,  by  a -stupendous  technique,'  which  tri- 
imphed,  not  the  music,  but  the  vitality  .of  the 
lerformer,,  and  this,  done  in  spite  , of  the  lack 
if  what  one  would  otherwise  be  Inclined  to 
-ate  very  highly  in  the  necessary  equipment 
>f  a pianist— namely,  an  intrinsically  beautiful 
one-production.  This  M.  Paderewski  does 
not,  unfortunately,  possess,  in  any  shade  of 
dynamic  force  that  is  above  a mezzo- 
| fort  el  This  failing  was  very  much  in  evi- 
dence yesterday  ; indeed,  some  of  the  climaxes 
were  almost  distressingly  painful  to  , the  ear, 
the  tone  was  so  wiry,  hard,  and  metallic. 
But  still  this  executive  giant  was  able  by  sheer 
force  of  his  individuality  to  make  up  for  the 
handicap  and  give  exciting  and  interesting  in- 
terpretations. Especially  one  should  sav 
of  Schumann ’s  “ Carnaval  ” and  Chopin’s  B 
fiat  minor  sonata.  In  the  Bach-Liszt  G minor 
organ  fantasia  and  fugue  M.  Paderewski 
did  not  got  hold  of  his  audience ; perhaps 
there  was  some  lack  of  sympathy -owing  to 
the  disturbed  mental  state  of  many  present 
who  became  impatient  because  the  concert  did 
not  begin  till  fifteen  minutes  or  more  after  its 
advertised  time.  Nor,  as  a matter  of  fact  was 
Beethoven’ s Sonata,  in  E,  Op. 109,  really  satis, 
fyingly  played  ; at  any  rate,  -there  is  no  doubt- 
ing that  M.  Paderewski  is  at  his  best  in  the 
romantic  schools.  Schumann’s  work  was 
given  with  wonderful  variety  of  colour  and 
splendid  rhythms,  especially  of  the  waltz- 
measures.  In  the  Chopin  sonata  the  feature 
was  the  playing  of  the  funeral  march,  taken 
at  a quicker  rate  than  usual,  and  the  finale 
dashed  off  in  a way  which  seemed  to  accen- 
tuate its  strange,  yet  attractive,  inconclusive- 
ness. ' 


Stronach  heard 


Miss  Clegg  has  an 
roice  comes  straight  out  without  hindrances.  She  - 
mows  her  songs  very  well  and  leaves  no  doubt  about  1 
die  meaning  she  wishes  to  convey.  Moreover, 
she  has  taken  great  pains  with  the  words,  and  has  no 
doubt  long  ceased  to  have  to  think  about  such  things 
as  vowels  and  consonants,  and  can  speak  her  songs 
as  well  as  sing  them.  She  has  more  than  one  or 
-two  resources:  the  voice  was  hardened  in  Paul 
Pucet's  “ Chanson  de  route  and  softened  for 
[“  Beautiful  Nancy  ” (Von  Holst)  ; in  Grovlez  s ” 11 
Idta.it  un  p’t-it  oiseau  ” it  hummed,  m the  ‘ Lover  s 
burse  ” it  stormed  ; in  “ Mon  joli  bateau  lines  were 
deliberately  flattened  against  the  accompaniment, 
after  the  manner  of  the  vox  angelica  stop,  with  great 
effect:  in”  The  Terrible  robber-men  ’ there  was  (he 
Last  hint,  of  brogue,  and  so  on.  None  of  her  songs 
was  at  all  hackneyed,  and  we  are  especially  grateful 
for  being  introduced  to  Gabriel  Grovlez,  all  four  of 
whose  songs  were  most  individual  and  full  of  Jdeas  ; 
and 
Hughe: 

Mr. 

but  it  contained  a „ . ~ 

in  which  a good  idea  was  reinforced  by  tellms 

Jment.  — I 

MISS  ENID  STRON AC’H’S  BECITAE. 

I The  pianoptaying  of  Miss  Eiu3 
'at  .Eolian  Hall  last  night  had  many  admirable  qualities, 
pven  though  it  was  not  of  the  kind  which  impresses 
very  deeply.  It  was  generally  clean  and  well  finished 
and’  had  an  ease  of  execution  which  at  moments 
rose  to  brilliancy,  but  her  touch  was  of  the  rather 
hard  and  clearly  defined  kind,  which  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  she  had  studied  her  music  chiefly  from 
the  outside,  that  is  to  say,  that  she  had  thought 
more  of  what  to  do  with  it  than  of  what  it  means. 
Her  programme  included  a Beethoven  Sonata  (Op.  90 
in  E minor),  some  Brahms,  Mendelssohn,  and  Chopin, 
and  a group  of  modern  pieces  by  Cyril  Scott  and 
Debussy.  Among  the  works  by  the  last-named 
she  was  more  successful  with  the  ingenious  Toccata 
in  C sharp  minor  than  with  “ Reflets  dans  l’eau,” 
and  the  two  pieces  showed  the  point  we  have  suggested 
particularly  clearly.  The  former  is  effective  when 
it  is  player!  with  a sharply  defined  touch  and  equally 
defined  contrasts  of  tone,  and  these  she  gave  to  it. 
Excent  for  its  modem  harmony  it  is  like  the  French 
harpsichord  music  of  the  17th  century  in  its  design  ; 
its  music  is  practically  all  written  in  its  notes.  But 
the  latter  requires  an  imaginative  sympathy  on 
the  part-  of  the  performer,  without  which  its  notes 
are  dead,  and  Miss  Stronach’s  playing  just  lacked 
this  indefinable  quality.  Two  numbers  of  her 
programme  were  things  which  arc  not  in  the  ordinary 
repertory  of  recital  givers.  These  were  Cyril  Scott’s 
“ Sphinx,”  a very  beautiful  piece  of  harmonic 
colouring’,  and  Chopin’s  Scherzo  in  E major,  which 
is  generally  passed  over  because  it  is  less  obviously 
attractive  than  his  other  works  of  the  kind.  Miss 
Stronach  deserves  credit  for  her  clever  playing  of 
it,  and  it  is  worth  giving,  if  only  because  of  the 
beautiful  melody  of  the  trio. 


-v 


AN  ACCOMPLISHED  VOCALIST. 

Miss  Julia  Hostater,  who  gave  a song_ reci- 
tal in  the  Beclistein  Hall  last  niyhl,  is  an 
artist  of  no  mean  order  of  merit.  I he  mere 
(act  that  she  can,  unassisted,  furnish  a whole 
[■vening’s  entertainment  is  in  itself  a testi- 
mony to  the  superior  nature  ol  her  powers. 

Her  programme  was  composed  of  tour 
grotips  of  songs  by  Schumann,  Brahms,  Hugo 
j\Yolf,  and  old  English  composers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and,  on  the 
kvholc,  they  were  satisfactorily  chosen.  Some 
jof  them  were  given  quite  superbly,  and  if 
she  was  less  convincing  in  others  this  must 
be  attributed  partly  to  the  lesser  value  of  the 
songs  themselves,  partly  to  the  shortcomings 
of  the  artist.  Eor  it  cannot  yet  be  asserted 
that  Miss  llostater’s  work  has  the  cachet  of 
-supreme  interpretation.  Site  has  still  to  ac-  J 
quire  the  wide  versatility  of  the  great  lieder- 
singer  and  to  subordinate  her  own  subjectivity 
entirely  lo  the  detached  attitude  that  each  and 
every  song  demands  for  itself. 

Nevertheless,  if  at  times  the  hearer  could 
not  lose  the  consciousness  that  here  was  a re- 
markably clever  artist  using  he’r  beautiful 
voice  with  consummate  skill,  in  songs  like 
Schumann’s  “ Lied  des  Schmicdes,”  “ Das 
Miidchen  ” of  Brahms,  “ Sweet  Kate,”  bv 
Robert  Jones,  and  “ Phyllis,”  from  Giles 
Earle’s  manuscript  song-book  of  1615,  the 
reading's  were  masterpieces  of  reproductive 
art.  Miss  Hostater  is,  indeed,  well  on  the 
way  to  take  her  place  among  (lie  very  best. 
Mr.  Richard  Epstein  was  an  admirable  ac- 
companist . 


there  cannot 

possibly  he  scope  for  -the  display  of  two 
temperaments  -to  the  fullest  degree. 

One  was  igi-ad,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
music  -selected  on  t'h-e  present  occasion  did 
not  entirely  consist  of  this  doubtful  class. 
Mozart’s  .sonata  -was  -charming  and  success- 
ful for  the  reason  .suggested  above.  A set 
of  variations  by  S-inding  and  the  not  very 
interesting  so-called  concerto  of  Liszt,  the 
“ Pathetique,”  were  divided  by  solos,  Herr 
Backhaus  playing  the  superb  “ Wanderer  ” 
-fantasia  of  Schubert  and  .Mme.  Carreno 
some  pieces  of  Chopin,  it  'should  ‘be  added 
that  the  former  artist  gave  a performance 
of  a stronger  calibre  than  usual ; for.  once 
lie  displayed  a good  deal  of  refreshing  vitality 
and  vigour. 

'/  L 

It  i spieasanY  noiv  and  again  to  escape  the  beaten 
.path  in  concert  programmes,  and  -ho  a largo  extent 
Madame  Carreno  and  Mr.  Backhaus  succeeded  in 
-doing  this  at  the  joint  recital  they  gave  in  Queen's 
Hall,  yesterday  afternoon.  One  fet^s  tho  more 
inclined  to  congratulate  them  on  the  result,  more- 
over, seeing  that  the  scheme  of  the  recital  was  due 
to  a hint  given  to  these  two  distinguished  artists  in 
those  columns  a few  weeks  ago.  The  neglect  of  the 
art  of  playing  pianoforte  duels  in  public  is  a theme 
rpon  which  much  coufS  be  written,  and  after  the 
.very  interesting  and  enjoyable  adventure  in  this 
[comparatively  uncultivated  field  of  Madame  Car- 
retto  and  Mr.  Backha-us,  possibly  other  pianists  of 
(acknowledged  euiinenco  will  follow  suit.  And  e.c-n 
(more  interesting  it  would  be,  perhaps,  if  two  could 
jbe  found  to  join  ha  nds  in  duets  written  for  one ; 
piano.  But  that's  another  story.  The  works  for  the 
combination  of  two  instruments  heard  yesterday 
were  Mozart's  Sonata,  in.  D — which  dates  from  1784 
Sinding’s  “ Variations  ” in  E fiat  minor,  and  Liszt’s 
ko-ealled  “ Concerto  Pathetique. ’’  Unfortunately 

jthe  example  last-named,  which  can  hardly  he  known 
to  the  present  generation  of  concert-goers,  was  re- 
served for  the  end  of  the  programme.  The  Mozart 
(Sonata  led  the  way,  and  very  delightfully  it  was 
played,  with  a unity  of  feeling,  crispness  of  touch, 
perfect  balance  of  tone,  and  a sympathy  for  the 
;work's  characteristic  graces  that  made  the  perform- 
ance wholly  distinguished  and  no  less  enjoyable.  One 
(might,  indeed,  have  believed  that  the  two  inter- 
I (prefers  had  lreen  playing  duets  together  all  their 
((lives,  so  complete  was  their  accoivl  and  unerring 
their  ensemble.  Although  Srmling’s  “ Variations  ” 
jare  unequal  in  interest,  they  never  become  dull— or 
should  one  say  that  they  were  never  allowed  to 
'become  so  by  the  two  artists  who  took  them  in  hand 
ion  this  occasion  ? Nothing  could  have  been  more 
brilliant  than  the  treatment  of  the  fourth  varia- 
tion, or  move  effective  than  the  climax  achieved  in 
-the  final  one.  But,  for  that  matter,  the  whole  work 
was  played  with  the  utmost  skill  and  spirit.  Both 
the  recital-givers  were  heard  also  in  very  familiar 
solos,  but,  admirably  as  these  were  played,  it  was 
the  duets  yesterday  that  unquestionably  were  ’ the 
jbing.”  We  hope  to  see  the  experiment  repeated, 
and  so,  in  all  probability,  will  many  others  besides 
ourselves. 


BACH  AND  BEETHOVEN. 

The  scheme  of  Mr.  Bauer’s  piano  recital  at  Bech- 
stein  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, for  it  placed  the  two  greatest  musical  minds 
side  by  side  and  gave  us  them  at  their  best.  There 
were  three  preludes  and  fugues  from  Bach’s 
“ Wohltcmperirtcs  Klavier  ” and  three  sonatas 
i by  Beethoven.  The.  latter  (Opp.  10,  No.  3,  81,  and  111) 

I were  placed  in  chronological  order  ; (lie  former  (Nos.  3, 
36,  and  22)  were  ranged  in  order  of  ascending  emo- 
tional  power.  The  one  in  C sharp  major  from  Book  I. 
is  filled  with  a childlike  grace  and  gaiety  which 
sometimes  gives  it  an  irresistible  attraction  to  very 
young  pianists,  who  will  cheerfully  battle  with  its 
baffling  key  signature  of  seven  sharps  in  order  to 
have  the  joy  of  playing  it.  The  Prelude  in  F minor 
from  Book  II.  goes  deeper  and  recalls  more  than 
lone  aria  in  the  St.  Matthew  Passion,  and  finally 
jthe  great  Prelude  and  five-part  Fugue  in  B flat 
minor  from  Book  I.  is  as  majestic  as  its  companion 
in  C sharp  minor  in  the  same  book  and  more  searching 
in  expression—  It  is,  wc  venture  to  say,  the  greatest 
,of  them  all.  . f f 


'dav  afternoon’;  and  the  greater  fief-  calm  '.in’ 

<r|  ■£*  such  a song,  the  more  perfect  her  adherence 

i Q ( ) to  the  simplicity  of  the  words  and  the  melody, 

. , the  more  complete  will  be  her  effect  in  it.  Of 

[W  with  Beef  novrn  one  grnerallr 'ekpects  the  chrono-  t^e  other  songs  in  yesterday’s  programme, 
w logical  order  to  be  identical  with  that  of  ascending  most  have,  we  think,  by  this  time  become 
k emotional  power,  hut  when  we  compare  ihc  Sonata  more  or  less  familiar  to  her  admirers.  At  any 
j in  D from  Op.  10  with  the  one  in  K flat  with  the  rate,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
■suggested  programme  of  farewell,  absence,  and  them  before  and  recording  our  impressions ; 
■ return,  we  lind  an  exception.  The  great  elegiac  so  that  all  that  need  be  said  now  is  that  lilev 
(slow  movement  of  the  former,  the  simple  Minuet  were  as  much  enjoyed  as  ever.  Mr.  Harcourt 
I and  the  Finale,  the  very  theme  of  which  seems  to  be  Williams  recited  Mr.  Austin  Dobson’s  ex- 
a question  and  one  which  asserts  itself  persistently  . quisite  little  satire,  “ The  Virtuoso,”  and 
O the.  end.  taken  together  cut  deeper  than  does  ' three  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  Ballades,  in- 
1,  ie  illustration  of  the  obvious  programme  put  for-  eluding  that  of  the  would-be  suicide — one  of 
War'1  in  Op-  81,  The  last  Sonata  in  C minor  and  1 the  drollest  of  his  short  pieces.  One  of  Mr. 


major,  however,  surpasses  all,  just  as  the  H flat  minor 


' Prelude  and  Fugue  does,  'J' 


ust  as  the  It  I 

x,  i t 

Mr.  Bauer  s playing  was’ as  interesting  as  was 

[ the  scheme  itself,  which  is  saying  much.  The 
I beauty  of  his  moulding  in  the  first  two  works  by 
Bach  was  remarkable,  and  in  Beethoven  he  gave 
| extraordinary  pleasure  by  his  sympathetic  treat- 
| ment  of  the  two  middle  movements  of  the  D major 
I (Sonata.  Elsewhere  his  line  command  of  tone  and 
, bis  mastery  over  technique  sometimes  led  him 
to  stage-manage  his  effects  in  a way  which  gave  a 


Harcourt  Williams’s  conspicuous  qualities  is 
his  delicate  appreciation  of  the  finances  of  the 
poet’s  meaning — and  that  is  the  rarest,  as 
well,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  refreshing, 
virtue  in  a reader  or  reciter  of  distinguished 
literature, 

iEOUAN  HALL  , 

, _ fb  '2^- 

Miss  Helene 


Polmefsclfs  concert  at  the  JKolian 
Hall  last  night  was  of  the  type  over  which  one  would 

■ suspicion  of  unreality.  For  example,  in  the  Prelude  not  necessarily,  perhaps,  wax  enthusiastic,  but  from 
h in  It  flat  minor  he  was  inclined  to  drag  the  tempo  which  it  is  possible  to  derive  a very  great  deal  of 
I for  the  sake  of  tone  effects  and  so  to  break  the  inexor-  quiet  enjoyment.  For  Miss  Doiruet$ob,  white  no  "Teat, 
I able  tread  of  the  quaver  beats.  In  the  “ Adieus  ” virtuoso  is  a decidedly  skilful  perform?-:  both  upon 

■ ;,c’Da*a  he  let  us  realize  that  he  was  preparing  for  ike  violoncello  and  upon  the  viola  da  gaiuba  while 

a change  of  mood  where  the  Finale  breaks  she  has  a verv  pleasant  taste  in  old-world  music  For 

in  upon  the  slow  movement  and  again  in  the  Coda  example,  Jean-Marie  (-eclairs  Trio  for  Flute  Vio'a 
by  the  way  in  vrbicK  v~  1 *« * - • • - • - — - ' LU  ■ 

change  cajne.  It  seemed  just  over- 


bv  the  way  in  which  he  lulled  the  senses  to  sleep  da  Gamba,  and  Harpsichord,  with  which  the  headed 
core  the  change  came.  It  seemed  just  over-  her  programme,  and  in  which  she  was  joined  by  Mr 
rhe  first  movement  of  the  C major  Sonata,  Albert  FranseHa  and  Miss  Dorothy  Mo- 


toric. 


dhat  last  movement  when  it  came  was  a magnificent! 
piece  of  playing.  All  the  impracticability  of  Beet-1 
hoven's  writing,  particularly  the  famous  passage 
of  the  elimax  where  two  hands  at  the  extremities  of 
g the  keyboard  so  often  seem  impotent  to  express  a 
{climax  at  all,  was  surmounted  wonderfully,  and  we 
■have  rarely  heard  the  variations  treated  so  com- 
j pletely  as  the  continuous  unfolding  of  the  possibilities 
’„Uie  beautiful  melody. 

i MISS  JEAN  STERLING  MACKINLAY’S 


1 RECITAL.  " 

Acir.  /jr-zy/iTV 1 

Since  she  bcgVff  her  rVftais  of  old  songs  anc 
ballads  last  year  Miss  Jean  Sterling  Mackintay’s 

repertory  has  increased  very  much,  and  she  is  now  ftnrUCCTDA 

able  to  put  together  out  of  it  two  programmes  forQUEEN  S HALL  UKLuCOlKA 

extra  recitals  in  response  to  the  demand,  and  to  ^ 


couple 

little  pioccfc  for  viola  tla  gamfoa  by  CIitlst-o pli er 
SympsoQ— a Prelude  in  G minor  and  some  Divisions 
qii  a Ground  ;n  B flat-^-and  hoth  in  these  and  in  a 
. Iqptipp  from  Bach's  unaccompanied  suite  in  D 
minor  and  Boccherini's  Violoncello  Sonata  in  G 
majqr,  Miss  Doimetsch  and  her  coadjutors,  where 
their  services  were  required,  were  very  happy  in 
catching  the  spirit  of  the  music.  All  credit  is  fur- 
ther due  to  Mr.  Frederick  Keel  for  the  1 oautiful 
taste  with  which  he  sang  his  own  arrangemeu  of 
Attey  s “ On  a tiirne,  ’ Campion’s  “ The  peaceful 
western  winds,”  and  Bardlet's  " When  from  my  love,” 
and  those  by  Reimann  of  6ome  oharmin"  German 
folk-songs,  and  to  Miss  Moggxidge  for  her  neat 
playing  of  three  Chop: a studies. 


throw  in  a few  encores  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an 
apparently  insatiable  andience.  Yesterday  after- 
noon's programme  was  well  chosen  to  show  her 
variety  in  her  art  of  the  disease  (though,  by  the  wav 
.her  voice  is  gaining  so  fast  in  strength  and  range 


REAPPEARANCE  OF  D’ALBERT. 
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Dathousie  Young,  the  pathetic  “ Oyer  Here  ” and 
I “ Brcdon  Hilt,”  and  such  jolly  things  as  Mr.  Vaughan 
; Williams’s  arrangements  of  “ Harry  the  Tailor  ” and 
P “ Tarry  Trowsers.”  And  we  had  “ The  Piper  o’ 
Dundee,”  too,  which  Miss  Mackinlay  is  always  made 
to  sing,  whether  she  puts  it  in  her  programme  or  not, 
and  “ Hame  came  our  Gudeman  at  E’en,”  “ The 
1 Laird  o’  Cockpen,”  and  “ The  Kerry  Cow,”  the  last  I 
of  which  showed  particularly  well  Miss  Mackinlay’s 
happy  inventiveness  in  the  detail  which  gives  life 
to  a song  when  it  is  called  out  for  the  song’s  sake 
and  not  for  its  own.  Both  in  their  material  and  in 
the  very  delightful  art  with  which  it  is  rendered 
these  recitals  have  a place  all  their  own.  Air.  Kenneth 
Mackinlay  accompanied,  and  Mr.  Harcourt,  Williams 
recited  from  Austin  Dobson  and  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
to  the  great  pleasure  of  his  audience.  The  last 
recital  of  the  season  will  take  place  next  Thursday 
afternoon. 


MISS  MACKINLAY’S 
MATINEES. 
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SONGS  AND  RECITATIONS, 


Miss  Jean  Sterling  Mackinlay  resumed  hef 
recitals  at  the  Little  Theatre  yesterday  after- 
noon, when  a numerous  audience  enjoyed  to 
the  full  her  dramatic  renderings  of  about 
twenty  songs,  old  and  new,  and  inspired  by 
the  East  as  well  as  bv  the  West.  One  very 
notable  one,  which  we  have  not  heard  her 
sing  before,  was  that  piece  of  haggard  pathos, 
both  in  the  words  and  the  music,  the  Irish 
famine  song,  “ Over  Here,”  in  which  such 
a line  as  “ 1 wish  we  all  were  geese  ” can 
reach  the  very  centre  of  the  listener’s  emo- 
tion. We  heard  Mr.  Plunket  Greene  sing  it 
one  evening  at  Eastbourne  twelve  years  ago, 
and  the  memory  of  it  has  never  dimmed.  It 
is  a little  masterpiece — one  of  those  perfect 
things  which  Miss  Mackinlay  can  afford  to 
; give  without  the  smallest  effort  at  forcing  the 
i note.  She  rendered  it  effectively  vestcr- 


best  of  the  series.  Not  only  was  it  notable  for 
the  inclusion  in  the  programme  of  Schubert  s 
great  Svmphony  in  C and  a new  work,  a 
Comedy  Overture  by  Max  Reger,  but  we  also 
had  the  much-looked-forward-to  reappearance 
in  London  of  Herr  Eugen  d’Albert.  This  fine 
pianist,  who  has  played  here  too  little  in  re- 
cent years,  is  an  acknowledged  expert  in  the 
interpretation  of  Beethoven.  It  was,  therefore, 
eminently  satisfactory  that1  he  chose  to  be 
heard  in'  the  “ Emperor  ” Concerto.  A very 
striking  performance  was  forthcoming. 
D ’Albert  played  with  magnificent  virility,  and 
fire;  his  sense  of  tempo  is  splendid,  for 
although  he  kept  things  going  at  a good  pace 
there  was  never  the  slightest  feeling  of  hurry- 
ing or  of  anv  loss  in  breadth.  It  was  notice- 
able that  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood  for  once  was 
scarcely  as  masterly  as  usual  in  his  following 
of  the  soloist.  It  seemed  as  though  he  could 
not  quite  get  into  touch  with  the  exhilarating 
impetuousness  of  D’Albert’s  reading,  espe- 
cially this  in  the  first  movement. 

Reger’s  work  was  characteristic.  There  was 
no  “ programme,”  not  that  one  was  needed, 
for  the  music  was  quite  interesting  enough 
to  take  care  of  itself.  It  was  a jumble  of 
counterpoint  of  happy  little  phrases  tossed 
about  from  one  instrument  to  another,  and  a 
somewhat  bewildering  rhythmical  scheme,  the 
whole  creating  a pleasing  atmosphere  of 
piquant  gaietv  and  quizzical  fancy. 

NOVEMBER  18,  1912. 


MUSIC. 


QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

The  finest  thing  in  the  symphony  concert  given  on 
Saturday  afternoon  was  Sir  Henry  Wood’s  perform- 
ance of  Schubert’s  Symphony  in  C major.  The 
individual  work  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
orchestra  was  beautifully  polished  ; the  smooth  tone 
of  the  horns  in  announcing  the  opening  theme  of  the 
Introduction,  the  delicate  phrasing  of  the  oboe  and 
clarinet  m the  Andante,  the  hit  of  the  strings  in  the 
“ .handler  ” melody  (the  second  theme  in  the  Scherzo), 
and  the  persistent  purpose  with  which  all  attacked 
; the  marching  tune  of  the  Finale,  were  striking  features. 

I More  important,  however,  than  any  special  detail  ; 




was  the  ease  with  which  the  whole  wide  scheme  o 
symphony  was  unfolded.  Possibly  the  develop- 
ments of  the  first  and  second  movements  inclined  to 
become  rather  over-strenuous,  but  each  movement 
went  without  check  to  its  rhythmic  design,  and  in 
the  case  of  so  great  a design  this  apparently  negative 
virtue  on  the  part  of  the  performers  is  of  the  highest 
possible  value. 

Two  other  important  features  of  the  concert  were 
Mr.  Eugen  d’ Albert’s  playing  of  Beethoven's  Piano 
Concerto  in  E fiat  (the  Emperor)  and  the  production 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  of  a “ Lustspiel  ” 
Overture  by  Max  Reger.  The  pianist’s  public 
appearances  here  are  so  rare  and  his  reputation  as 
an  interpreter  of  Beethoven  stands  so  high  that  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  his  part  in  the  programme  was 
responsible  for  bringing  an  exceptionally  large  audi- 
ence to  Queen’s  Hail.  His  command  of  the  instru- 
ment and  his  intellectual  grip  of  the  music  left  only 
one  thing  to  be  desired— namely,  that  the  hearer 
might  sometimes  forget  d’Albert  and  remember 
only  Beethoven.  There  was  a nervous  energy  and 
tension  in  all  his  playing  which  prevented  this  by 
placing  his  view  of  the  music  too  positively  before 
one.  Sometliing  of  the  high  majesty  of  tho  Intro- 
duction was  lost,  and  when  the  ltondo  theme  broke 
in  upon  the  calm  of  the  slow  movement,  which  had 
been  beautifully  played,  he  seemed  determined  to 
exhaust  the  limits  of  tone  of  which  the  instrument 
was  capable,  and  he  succeeded.  lieger's  “ Lust- 
spiel  ” Overture  (Op.  120)  is  a brilliant  piece  of 
writing  for  a small  orchestra,  and  was  as  brilliantly 
played.  Everything  in  it  is  sharply  cut,  from  the 
rhythm  of  its  themes  to  the  whole  proportions  of  its 
form.  The  strange  harmonic  twist  which  every  one 
of  the  ideas  contains  gives  them  the  force  of  smartly 
turned  epigrams  which  one  enjoys  until  one  begins 
to  question  their  truth.  When  it  is  over  one  realizes 
it  to  have  been  a heartless  piece  of  wit,  lacking  the 
touch  of  human  sympathy  which  turns  wit  into 
humour.  Perhaps  that  was  why  the  audience 
hurried  away,  scarcely  giving  enough  applause  to 
make  a decent  return  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Wood 
and  Ms  orchestra. 


BECHSTEIN  HALL. 
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So  frequently  has  the  question  of  “ one-oomposer  ’’ 
concerts  been  discussed  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go 
over  the  old  ground  again  now.  It  is,  however, 
universally  admitted  that  only  to  the  very  few  are 
vouchsafed  ideas  so  varied  and  so  absorbing  and 
powers  of  expression  so  unique  as  to  enable  them 
to  hold  an  audience  engrossed  throughout  an  entire 
programme,  and  that  the  majority  had  best  leave 
the  experiment  untried.  That  Mr.  London  Ronald, 
who  gave  a concert  of  his  own  songs  at  the  Bechstein 
Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  should  be  one  of  the 
majority  is  no  fault  of  his.  If  the  divine  spark  does 
not  burn  with  incredible  brightness  in  his  breast  | 
it  is  certainly  not  for  the  want  of  most  industrious  | 
fanning,  for  he  has  worked  immensely  hard,  and  j 
lias  tended  his  reasonably  bright  Same  with  an 
assiduity  which  is  altogether  to  his  credit.  And  the 
result  is  that  he  has  given  us  a great  number  of 
clever,  graceful,  well-written  songs,  all  of  which 
reach  a very  high  standard  of  excellence,  but  in 
none  of  wlidch  is  to  be  observed  the  hall-mark  of 
genius.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Ronald  seems  to  have 
discovered  several  exceedingly  effective  formulae 
to  which  he  clings  with  a tenacity  worthy  of  a better 
cause.  When  one  hears  how  he  begins  a song,  one 
knows  within  a little  how  he  will  continue  it  and 
how  he  will  end  it.  There  are  no  piquant  changes 
cf  time,  tonality,  or  rhythm  suddenly  to  grip  the 
hearer  and  to  make  him  feel  that  he  has  never  heard 
anything  quite  like  this  before.  The  music  6imply 
pursues  the  even  tenour  of  its  way — a way  that  is 
often  very  attractive  but  too  often  quite  familiar. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  his  concert  on  Saturday 
soon  became  rather  monotonous.  There  were  no  new  j 
Eongs  in  the  programme,  nor,  indeod,  any  that  were  ; 
not  quite  well  known,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unneces-  f 
sary  to  do  more  than  congratulate  Miss  Ada  Forrest,  j 
Hiss  Dilvs  Jones,  Miss  Dora  Gibson,  Mr.  Ben  Davies,  j 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Brown  on  the  excellence  of  their 
Hinging,  and  Miss  Irene  Scharrer  on  the  skill  with 
which  she  played  several  pianoforte  solos.  Mr. 
Ronald  accomnanied  throughout. 


QUEEN  S HALL  ORCHESTRA. 


EUGEN  D’ALBERT’S  RETURN. 


Last  woek  was  remarkable  in  our  musical  world 
’pr  the  number  of  pianists  of  universal  fame  who 
■laitned  tie  urtention  of  the  London  public.  Pade- 
rewski, HarwiJ  Bauer,  Carreno,  Backhaus,  D’Albert 
—here,  surely,  was  an  imposing  list.  To  the  appear- 
ance, or  rather,  one  should  say,  the  reappearance, 
of  the  artist  last  named,  which  occurred  at  Satur- 
day’s Symphony  Concert  of  the  Queen’s  Hall  j 
Orchestra,  particular  interest  attached  by  reason  of 
his  very  long  absence  from  this  country.  It  must 
bo  some  eight  years  since  Mr.  Eugen  D’Albert  was 
last  with  us.  A pupil  of  Liszt,  his  name  was  one  to 
conjure  with  in  the  days  when  his  very  great  gifts 
first  obtained  general  recognition.  And  it  was  clear, 
from  tho  aspect  of  Queen’s  Hall  on  Saturday  that 
our  public  had  not  forgotten  him.  D’Albert  is  a 
many-6ided  musician,  and,  as  all  know  who  are 
interested  in  these  matters,  he  has  devoted  a great 
part  of  his  time  in  recent  years  to  composition.  In 
Germany,  which  he  long  ago  made  his  home,  his 
“Tieffand  ” has  enjoyed  greater  popularity  than 
almost  any  opera  in  the  modern  repertory,  and  the 
fact  that  this  work  met  with  no  conspicuous  success 


on  itlprod notion  at  Coven t Garden  a few  years  ago 
!bv  Mr.  Beeuham  con  hardly  be  counted  agams  i . 

I since  the  London  public  are  notoriously  indifferen 
to  .anything  now  in  operatic  pa-tihs. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  reappearance  the  distro- 
<mishcd  pianist  elected  to  be  heard  in  the  -,m 
poror  ” Concerto— a choice  that  will  have  surprised 
nobody,  soeing  how  high  his  reputation  stands  as  a 
Beethoven  interpreter.  Before  the  present  month 
baa  run  its  course  Mr.  D’ Albert  will  have  come  for- 
ward as  a recital-giver,  so  that  fuller  opportunities 
await  the  public  of  judging  whether  the  years  that 
have  intervened  since  he  was  last  here  ve 
any  mark  upon  his  playing  than  arose  on  ba.ur- 
day,  when  he  was  heard  in  one  work  on  y. 

I there  need  be  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  tha^ 
his  performance  of  the  “ Emperor  ” left  one  in  no 
doubt  as  to  his  complete  realisation  of  the  grandeur 
of  that  work.  Experience  has  made  one  famibar 
with  many  readings  of  the  Concerto.  Some  pian- 
ists there  are  who  treat  the  music  in  a spirit  of 
cold  formal  severity  which  stands  in  a ca™ 
order  of  mind  for  all  that  is  “ classical  othera 
there  aro  who  emphasise  the  poetic  aspects  o 
music;  others,  again,  who  seek  to  bring  out  all  'ts 
Beethovenish  breadth  and  vigour. 

In  the  latter  class  unquestionably  must  he  Placec 
Mr.  D’Albert.  On  Saturday,  at  any  rate,  he 
approached  the  work  in  a sternly  masculine  spin 
indeed  with  almost  a determined  air  of  strength  am 
vigour  So,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  us  in  the  opening 
Allegro,  in  his  playing  of  which  the  dominant  nob 
was  one  of  splendid,  healthy  vitality.  And  surelj 
this  is  music  that  must  needs  be  interpreted  thus  n 
its  true  spirit  is  to  be  fully  realised.  Ihe  slow 
movement  was  treated  with  just  the  right  simplicity 
and  with  complete  freedom  from  sentimentality, 
and  the  last  went  its  way  with  immense  verve  and 
impulse,  though  it  might  be  objected  that  the  first 
statement  of  the  theme  of  the  Rondo,  after  its 
whispered  suggestion  at  the  close  of  the  Adagio, 
sounded  a little  uncouth  in  its  deliberate  violence. 
Mr  D’Albert  was  recalled  several  times  after  the 
performance  of  the  Concerto,  but  resisted  all 
attempts  to  cajole  him  into  giving  an  encore. 

At  the  end  of  the  programme  Sir  Henry  Wood, 
who  had  given  us  in  the  first  part  an  exceedingly 
well-balanced  and  thoughtful  reading  of  Schubert  s 
great  Symphony  in  C,  introduced  a novelty,  hhis 
was  Max  Reger’s  “Comedy”  Overture— otherwise 
“ Eine  Lustspiel-Overtiire  ’’—which  was  quire  new 
to  this  country.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  com- 
poser had  any  particular  play  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  this  work,  but  from  the  bustling,  buoyant 
character  of  the  music  it  is  obvious  that  he  takes 
a perfectly  rational  view  of  the  primary  function  of 
a comedy.  And  it  is  good  to  find  a composer  who 
is  prone  to  take  himself  tremendously  seriously  m 
such  a jocose  and  engaging  mood.  His  overture— 
which  is  written,  by  the  way,  for  a classical  orches- 
tra— is  brimming  over  with  high  spirits  and  good 
humour,  and  the  remarkable  ingenuity  shown  m the 
writing  is  none  the  less  effective  for  being  quite 
unobtrusive.  The  work  was  excellently  well  played. 
But  why  was  it  not  introduced  at  the  beginning, 
instead  of  at  the  end,  of  the  concert? 

[THE  TIMES,  TUESDAY 


;[  vr  1 tTTTnc reading  b^Sor  iuiTTriu rri ed  to  an  overwhelming 
1 climax,  after  which  the  peaceful  rnrln  made  an  extra- 
ordinarily striking  and  convincing  end. 

The  same,  variety  marked  her  singing  of  Brahms's 
“ Zigeunerlicden  ” (tho  ones  arranged  by  him 
from  tho  set  for  vocal  quartet) , and  one  particularly 
effective  point  noticeable  in  her  singing  here  was  the 
single  impulso  which  underlay  the  phrasing  of  each 
song  and  gave  unified  character  to  it.  Alter  such 
things  it  was  a pity  that  her  final  group  of  English 
songs  contained  nothing  that  was  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  programme.  Elgar’s  “ Shepherd  ” is 
popular,  the  two  by  Mr.  O’Connor  Morris,  who 
accompanied  admirably  throughout  the  programme, 
arc  likely  to  become  so  (in  spite  of  the  way  in  which 
two  lines  which  are  meaningless  in  themselves  are 
repeated  at  tho  end  of  “ Valour  ”),and  the  examples  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  Harty  and  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor  were 
applauded  : but  nothing  in  the  group  cou'd  be  con- 
sidered worthy  to  stand  beside  even  the  weakest  of 
the  other  songs  she  sang.  The  singer  showed  signs  of 
fatigue  at  the  end  of  the  recital,  and  the  audience  was 
considerate  enough  not  to  ask  for  more  than  one  tiny 
enmre. 


— 

giving  institut  ions,  which  is  what  a concert  given  m 
itheTe  ch-cumstances  ought  to  be  if  it  is  to  do  wider 
educational  work  than  merely  giving  the  PupOs 
opportunities  of  making  public  appearances.  The 
J’t,  four  out  of  the  five  numbers  were  by  livmB 
composers  ; tbc  fifth  was  Berlioz’s  ‘ Symphonic  Fan- 
The  concert  began  with  the  sparkling  little 
overture  to  Wolf-Forrari’s  Secret  o/  Susanna,  which  was 
followed  by  D'Albert’s  Concerto  for  violoncello  m , 
the  solo  part  played  by  Mr.  JobnK^nowden,  a 
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MUSIC. 


MISS  MURIEL  FOSTER'S  RECITAL. 

The  vocal  recital  which  Miss  Muriel  Foster  gave 

S-  last  night  in  the  Beclistein  Hall  drew  a large  and 
enthusiastic  audience,  for  it  was  the  first  actual 
recital  she  lias  given  since  her  return  into  public  life 
after  her  marriage.  She  has,  of  course,  been  heard 
on  the  concert  platform  since  then,  both  at  cha,rity 
, and  at  ordinary  concerts,  and  only  a few  days  ago 
I she  sang  with  tho  London  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
i Steinbach,  after  having  taken  a share  in  the  Hereford 
and  Birmingham  Festivals.  But  this  was  the  first 
time,  in  recent  years  that  she  has  given  a whole  recital, 
and  it  is  good  news  that  she  is  to  repeat  the  programme 
to-day  week  in  the  same  hall. 

She  began  last  night  with  a group  of  five  out  of 
the  25  Scottish  Folksongs  which  Beethoven  arranged 
for  voice  with  an  accompaniment  for  piano,  violin, 
and  violoncello.  These  enabled  her,  as  well  as  any- 
thing in  the  programme,  to  show  her  capacity  for 
singing  simple  music  quite  simply  and  directly.  “ The 
Lovely  Lass  o’  Inverness  ” and  “ Faithful  Johnnio  ” 
were  iu  thi3  respect  quite  admirably  given  : there 
, was  no  conscious  effort  to  obtain  simplicity  ; every- 
thing was  entirely  natural  and  artless,  and  the  result 
was  in  its  way  perfect.  The  violin  (Mr.  W.  H.  Reed) 
and  violoncello  (Mr.  Purccll-Jones)  were  not  always 
quite  together  either  with  the  singer  or  the  piano 
(Mr.  O'Connor  Morris),  and  played  as  though  they 
hail  not  rehearsed  sufficiently,  while  in  one  song, 
“ Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie,”  they  all  managed 
to  drown  Miss  Foster’s  lower  notes. 

A group  of  songs  by  Hugo  Wolf  came  next,  and 
here  one  was  struck  forcibly  by  the  wide  range  of 
Miss  Foster’s  art  and  by  her  way  of  striking  the  right 
emotional  note  at  the  very  first.  The  contrast  between 
the  cold  of  the  opening  and  the  warmth  and  fulness 
of  tho  close  of  “ Zur  Rub’,  Zur  Ruh’,”  the  calm 
religious  devotion  of  “ Nun  wandre,  Maria,”  the 
choking  indignation  of  “ Wer  rief  dich  dean  ? - 

all  this  was  given  without  a single  attempt 
to  make  a point  or  to  force  a sentiment  beyond  its 
natural  barrier.  Her  greatest  triumph  inthis  group  was, 
however,  in  ‘ ‘ Der  Feuerreiter,”  where  the  grotesque 
macabre  incident  of  the  ghostly  fireman  was  portrayed 
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, ^oyN  POWELL’S  RECITAL  ) 

technique7  of  a higfr  circle^  musical  sen- 
sibility, and  character  are  the  features  of 
Mr.  John  Powell’s  pianoforte-playing.  This 
clever  young  American  musician  gave  his 
only  recitai,  prior  to  his  tour  in  the  United 
States,  last  night  at  the  Aiolian  Hall. 
There  was  no  falling  off  in  the  interest 
before  now  found  to  be  attaching  to  his 
virile  style.  Of  course,  the  most  diver- 
sified results  were  best  displayed  in  Liszt’s 
tiresome  B minor  sonata  (a  work  which, 
happilv,  pianists  have  recently  spared  us). 
Here  Mr.  Powell  was  very  much  at  home 
in  the  showy  figurations  and  ornamenta- 
tions of  whatever  kind,  and,  indeed,  he  did 
I quite  enough  with  the  music  to  make  it  as 
acceptable  as  is  possible.  It  was  decidedly 
a brilliant  performance.  Earlier  in  the 
evening  Mr.  Powell  played  Beethoven’s 
sonata  in  A from  Op.  2,  in  which  his  clean, 
and  neat  execution  had  every  chance. 
Slender  though  the  work  is,  it  is  not  at  all 
easy  to  play,  making1  legitimate  piandst’e- 
effect  without  rendering  the  expression  out 
of  keeping.  Mr.  Powell  did  exceedingly  well 
in  This  respect.  Everything  was  within 
bounds,  and  yet  maue  interesting. 
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Twc/itefr  irorkswere  produced  at  the  second  con- 
cert which  Sir  Frederic  Cowen  conducted  at  Queen’s 
Hall  last  night ; a suite  for  orchestra  by  Dr.  H. 
Walford  Davies  was  conducted  by  the  composer  at 
Ithe  beginning  of  the  programme,  and  a cycle  of  four 
teoDgs,  “ The  Wind  among  the  Reeds,”  settings  by  Mr. 
T.  F.  Dunhill  of  poems  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  were 
sung  by  Mr.  Gervasc  Elwes,  Sir  Frederic  Cowen  con- 
ducting. The  prosaic  title  “ Suite  in  C major,  Op.  37,” 
given  by  Dr.  Davies  to  his  new  work— the  first  of  his, 
by  the  way,  which  the  Philharmonic  Society  lias 


scholar  of  the  College.  A new  \foSf  by 
called  a “ Finnish  Fantasia  ” for  orchestra  (Op.  83), 
came  in  the  middle  of  the  programme.  It  is  difficult 
to  see,  without  the  help  of  verbal  explanation  in  a pro- 
gramme note,  bow  it  justifies  its  title,  for  though  it  maj 
be  assumed  that  the  principal  theme  of  the  Allegro 
is  a Finnish  melody,  it  also  contains  elements  which 
are  not  generally  associated  with  Finland  the  theme 
of  Glazounov’s  own  Variations  for  piano  (Op.  72), 
for  example,  and  still  more  strikingly  the  chorale 
“ Ein’  festc  Burg,”  which  dominates  the  finale.  Apart 
from  the  programme  which  one  feels  is  in  the  com- 
poser’s mind,  though  like  most  of  its  kind  it  is  impos- 
sible to  construe  it  from  the  music  alone,  the  piece 
is  an  exceedingly  effective  one.  The  imaginative 
beauty  of  the  slow  introduction  is  one  of  its  most 
conspicuous  features,  and  the  brilliance  of  the  orches- 
tration applied  to  an  ingenious  contrapuntal  texture 
keeps  the  work  alive  from  beginning  to  end.  Three 
Welsh  folk-songs,  charmingly  arranged  and  orches- 
trated by  Dr.  A.  Somervell,  were  sung  by  M5ss  Dilys 
Jones  and  were  very  much  enjoyed  by  am  audience 
which  began  to  evaporat  e during  the  course  of  Berlioz  s 
Symphony.  Even  though  much  of  the  symphony  seems 
to  have  faded  sorangely,  and  the  first  two  movements 
at  any  rate  show  the  composer’s  propensity  for  trejao- 
ing  trivial  ideas  solemniy  to  a rather  distressing 
extent,  there  is  a certain  force  at  the  back  of  it  vrtucii 
becomes  irresistible  as  the  work  progresses.  The 
“ Scene  aux  champs  ” is  a movement  of  gesnsine 
beauty,  and  the  frank  brutality  of  the  ” Marcltm  an 
supplice  ” and  the  “ Sabbat  ” scene  still  appeal  as 
tilings  of  great  vividness.  The  College  deserves  to 
be  congratulated  upon  being  able  to  find  four  excellent 
drummers  among  its  students  and  ex-students,  who 
played  the  famous  thunder-rolls  admirably.  Indeed, 
the  whole  performance  was  one  of  which  to  be  proud. 


performed — is  supplemented  with  the  sub-title”  after 
Wordsworth.”  In  the  programme  notes  two  passages  < 
from  Wordsworth  were  quoted  as  suggestive  of 
pertain  ideas  in  the  first  and  last  movements,  but  of 
the  four  movements  only  the  last  can  be  considered 
as  illustrative  music.  The  reference  to  Wordsworth 
appears  to  be  more  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
composer  has  found  a stimulus  to  his  imagination 
In  certain  of  Wordsworth’s  poems  than  an  admission 
that  they  have  given  him  a definite  programme  to 
work  upon.  The.  first  movement  is  called  a Prelude, 
but  the  word  is  used  apparently  in  its  ordinary 
musical  sense,  not  with  reference  to  Wordsworth’s 
poem,  and  the  titles  of  the  next  two  movements  are 
taken  from  the  dance  forms  of  tho  traditional  suite. 
The  slow  movement  is  called  a Sarabande,  and  a 
Gavotte  with  a musette  and  scherzo  woven  into  its 
texture  follows.  But  the  Finale  is  a country  dance 
picturing  a village  merrymaking,  from  which  at  last 
a quiet  “ evening  song  ” emerges  and  which  seems 
to  be  a musical  counterpart  to  Wordsworth’s  power 
of  meditating  upon  sweet  and  homely  sights  and 
sounds. 

Tlirough  most  of  the  music  there  is  a plainness  of 
speech  which  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  poet’s  influence,  because  it  has  not  always  been  a 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Davies’s  music.  The  energy 
and  rush  of  the  Prelude  is  immediately  convincing.  1 
It  seems  to  be  thought  in  one  piece,  and  its  impulse 
is  unchecked.  The  beautiful  Sarabande,  too,  lias  the 
same  quality,  although  it  is  used  for  quite  different 
ends,  for  its  melody  is  calm  and  broad,  yet  full  of 
strong  feeling.  The  third  movement — three  minia- 
tures in  one  frames — is  not  quite  so  direct,  in  spite  of 
all  its  daintiness.  Before  the  end  one  becomes  a little 
conscious  of  the  workmanship,  the  skill  with  which 
the  figure  of  the  gavotte  binds  all  together.  The  com- 
poser seems  inclined  to  rivet  attention  upon  subtle 
details  of  harmony  and  orchestration,  and  so  to  bring 
us  within  walls.  But  the  Finale  turns  us  into  the 
open  air  again,  and  the  happy  developments  of  the 
simple  theme,  in  the  manner  of  free  improvisations  by 
the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  like  the  moving  figures 
of  a holiday  crowd,  make  it  one  of  the  freshest  tilings 
he  has  written.  Tho  reflective  evening  song  makes 
a far  more  delightful  ending  than  the  conventional 
one  which  one  expects  to  find  as  the  climax  of  such  a 
piece. 

The  suite  seemed  to  set  the  general  tone  of  the 
programme.  After  it  came  Beethoven’s  Piano 
Concerto  in  G,  which  shows  Beethoven  in  his  happiest 
and  most  lovable  mood,  and  it  was  played  with 
rare  sympathy  by  Mr.  Harold  Bauer.  The  clearness 
of  the  ornaments  in  the  first  movement,  the  tenderness 
of  the  reverie  of  the  slow  movement,  and  the  over- 
flowing life  of  tho  Finale  made  the  performance  a 
memorable  one.  Mr.  Dunlull’s  songs  and  the  waltzes 
of  Brahms  (Op.  39),  played  by  Mr.  Bauer,  were  in 
keeping  with  the  same  mood,  so  that  Strauss’s  “ Tod 
und  Verklarung  ” seemed  to  be  the  least  suitable 
choice  to  end  such  a programme.  Mr.  Dunhill  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  Yeats’s  poems  very  skilfully, 
and  his  music  well  conveys  their  quiet,  unforced 
mysticism,  their  quick  turns  of  humour,  and  the 
easy  flow  of  the  lines.  The  first  is  “ To  Dectora,” 
in  which  the  orchestra  makes  a beautiful  background 
of  colour  to  the  voice.  “ The  Host  of  the  Air  ” is 
perhaps  the  most  skilfully  designed,  for  the  poem 
at  first  sight  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  music — 
there  is  so  much  in  it.  Yet  Mr.  Dunhill’s  setting 
never  seems  to  miss  a point,  and  never  labours  one. 
He  has  been  more  successful  here  than  in  the  last, 

“ The  Fiddler  of  Dooney,”  for  in  this  one  feels  the 
setting  to  be  rather  laboured,  especially  in  the  third 
verse,  where  the  fiddler’s  artless  vision  of  “ Peter 
sitting  in  state  ” hardly  wants  pictorial  music.  The 
song  which  lies  between  them,  “ The  Cloths  of  Heaven,” 
is  most  delicately  treated,  but  the  poem  is  so  per- 
fectly designed  for  music  that  its  successful  setting 
is  less  remarkable  than  is  that  of  the  others.  The 
songs  were  admirably  sung  by  Mr.  Elwes.  Both  the 
new  works  were  very  well  received,  and  their  com- 
posers were  called  several  times  to  the  platform. 


<h 


“TWELVE  O’CLOCKS.” 

gVrt-A  -e- : i r 

.Faure’s  lovely  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  (Opus 
13),  three  of  Beethoven’s  Scotch  songs,  and 
Schumann  s “ Carnaval  ” — such  was  the  choice  little 
programme  at  the  mid-day  concert  in  zEolian  Hid 
yesterday.  In  the  sonata  Miss  Mathilde  Verne  wis 
joined  by  Miss  Lena  Kontorovitch,  who  on  this  occa- 
sion made  her  first  apearance  in  London.  If  the 
young  artist  may  be  judged  from  li6r  poetical  inter- 
pretation of  the  violin  part,  then  it  must  be  said 
that  she  at  once  takes  her  place  among  the  younger 
violinists  whom  it  is  a pleasure  to  listen  to.  The 
difficulties  of  this  sonata  are  less  technical  than  inter- 
pretative, and  of  the  two  partners  it  was  the  violin  at 
who  seemed  the  more  authentic  in  her  reading.  Miss 
Verne’s  tone  was  too  coldly  brilliant  at  times,  notably 
in  the  last  movement.  Tho  Beethoven  songs  were 
sung  by  Miss  Edith  Clegg  to  the  violin,  ’cello,  and 
piano  accompaniment  of  Miss  Kontorovitch,  Mils 
Gwendolen  Griffiths,  and  Miss  Veruc.  These  are  if 
one’s  memory  is  correct,  three  of  the  songs  that 
Thomson,  an  Edinburgh  publisher,  commissioned 
Beethoven  to  “ arrange.”  Time  has  not  dealt  too 
kindly  with  Beethoven's  work  upon  them,  and  ve 
have  nothing  to  add  to  comments  made  when  the 
songs  were  heard  at  a recital  earlier  in  the  week.  It 
I it  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Miss  Clegg  did  them 
more  than  justice,  her  sympathetic  voice  and  admir- 
able diction  being  especially  telling  in  “ My  faithfu’ 
Johnny.”  Miss  Adela  Verne  completed  the  pro- 
| gramme  with  a spirited  performance  of  *he 
“ CamavaL” 
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NEW  WORKS  BY  DR.  DAVIES  AND 
MR.  DUNHILL 


'■  The  second  concert  of  the  season  given  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  took  place  last 
night  at  the  Queen’s  Hall.  There  were  two 
novelties  in  the  programme,  both  by  native 
composers.  The  first  was  a suite  for  orches- 
tra by  Dr.  W'alford  Davies.  This  consisted 
of  four  movements — prelude,  sarabande, 
gavotte,  and  finale.  These  titles  e-ggested 
something 


prf'iMve  enough,  even  though,  a pan  fronHt^efoS 
non  o,  the  poet’s  mod,  it  seems  10  fall  rather  oddly 

mu,  the  scheme  of  such  a work.  The  composer  wit/ 

conduct, si,  may  well  have  felt  satisfied  with  the  J 
ep*  ion  accorded  to  him  after  the  performance  of  hi 
‘ we  are  by  no  imans  certain  that  h. 

obtained  for  it  complete  justice  at  the  hands  of  th 
orchestra.  Probably  an  extra  rehearsal  or  two  wool;! 

! are  been  all  to  his — and  the  work's — advantage. 

..F<T.:ho  se®°n<J  aml  la-u  of  the  evening’s  novelties 
-•2r.  Thomas  DunbiU,  a composer  who  has  done  much 
in  recent  times  for  the  cause  of  British  chamber- 
music,  stood  responsible.  His  song-cycle,  “ The  Wind 
among  the  Reds,-  consists  of  settings  .with  orS 
tral  accompaniments)  of  four  poems  chosen  from  a 

rV’ t0  "w.  ?Ir'  Y'  B-  Vais  has  given  that  fanciful  j 
it,ec  Whether  the  connection  between  the  four  he 


...  in  the  old  style,  but  in  the  result  .^A!’ ' ' d '3  efficiently  obvious  to  serve  the  pur 
this  wasGiot  the  case ; indeed,  the  second  ” xm~.lv*  poi!l  , ',v'c-nte<i  pot  discuss  at 


.1  uvi  UM't.UCO  I 

movement  had  none  of  the  sarabande  flavour  \rr  Dunhm  n°U,"  tbat  lbe  lyrics  have  inspired 
about  it,  being  rather  an  Elgaresque  slow  nv.abIv  . ••  ThArwk0111*  pjfaiant  music, 

movement;  neither  was  the  gavotte  strictly  w;S(ful  ch  n„ri  • ,, of  .H:'av' “ whlcb  a 

in  character  : it  had  as  subsidiaries  a musette  pic]d]  <•  D ’ ® . ast  of  llle  four>  "Tiro  . 

and  scherzo,  all  quite  short.  However,  one  p0Ker  bas  tr'j  ° v’  mtl-  moreover,  the  c.un- 
need  not  quarrel  with  the  names  of  the  cvc]e  w 'e  r?flulsl,e  Irish  flavour.  Tn> 

pieces.  Dr.  Davies’s  music  is  exceedingly  spirit  by  Mr  C^rvaso  pi  6 U '“l06?  sJmPatby  and 

'V5l‘:  t0  bow  bis  ack now IdgminTs  artL  Md<X>mP°lr  ^ 


[crick  Bridge  the  work  went  surprisingly  well.™ 
The  bright  tone  of  the  choir  was  specially  remarkable  , 
Mr.  Ben  Davies  made  a great  effect  in  the  beautiful! 
Jsong  " Onaway ! Awake,  Beloved,”  and  the  solo! 
singers  in  the  second  part,  Miss  Carrie  Tubb,  who  took, 
the  place  of  Mine.  Glecson-Wliite  at  short  notice 1 
Miss  Esta  D’Argo,  Mr.  Robert  Itadford,  and  Mr. 

.1  ulien  Henry  were  alike  sympathetic.  The  last- 
named,  indeed,  sang  the  lament  for  Minnehaha 
with  a depth  of  feeling  which  made  its 
appeal  in  the  special  circumstances  T>i  this  concert 
a peculiarly  strong  one.  ~1  t VvxXA 

Sir  Charles  Stanford  began  the  second  part  with  a 
good  performance  of  the  Ballade  in  A minor  for 
orchestra  ; later  Mr.  Landon  Ronald  conducted  two 
of  the  altzes  from  Op.  22,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
programme  came  the  “ Bamboula  ” (Rhapsodic 
Dance),  also  for  orchestra.  Between  these  were, 
placed  some  of  the  composer’s  most  popular  songs,, 
sung  by  Mme.  Ada  Crossley,  Miss  Esta  D’Argo,  who 
took  the  place  of  Miss  Ruth  Vincent  in  the  air  “ Spring 
had  come,”  from  the  third  part  of  Hiaicatha,  Mr. 
Gcrvase  Elwes,  and  Mr.  Robert  Radford.  Mr.  Adolt 
Schmid  conducted  the  orchestral  accompaniments. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  sum  realized  by  the 
concert  amounts  to  about  £1,200,  from  which,  of 
:ourse,  expenses  have  to  be  deducted. 


doing  indeed  more  with  them  than 
expects,  for  in  themselves  it  must 


be  con-  moCr:;f;nraM0nt  °f  ,time  and  fpace  prevent  anything 
fessed  thev  arc  not  very  interesting,  striking  tj10  j-  ‘c  rle  tsf  'rc’IU'on  of  wbat  many  in 
or  original.  Tire  best  movement,  perhaps  featnT  jft.  haVe  regarded  « the 

is  the  prelude,  which  rushes  along  with  a Bauer’s  oni*e  «ni*  r 1 G proSrarnme  Mr.  Harold 
healthy  impetuou  sness.  ~ A ' good  deal^  of  a*^' £1?'* in  ,Beeth— 
virile  atmosphere  is  also  conveyed  in  the  ;,3  re„ards  v,..,,,.,  f - lbat  bls  playing,  alike 
finale,  and  the  idea  of  the  quiet  close  in  slow  f,n;s;,B  . 'n  erpretation  and  technical 

tempo  is  effective  and  effectively  carried  out.  admiration  of  ail  Wd^  it°i  C°J['pelled  the 

gome  of  the  scoringjs  notable^although  not  Qowen,  who,  as  conductor,  had 


COLERIDGE-TA YLOR  CONCERT 

HUGE  AUDIENCE  AT  THE 
ALBERT  HALL. 


PRINCESS  LOUISE  PRESENT. 


fcir  Frcderi? 

free  from  certain  influences  of  Elgar.  “ th^ont\iTb 


Strauss  s “ Tod  und 


The  second  novelty  was  “ The  Wind  the  programme  with 
Among  the  Reeds,”  a set  of  songs  by  Mr.  lining.” 

Thomas  Dunhill  to  words  of  W.  B.  Yeats.  ° — 

Entitled  a song-cycle,  one  expected  some  'heir.  -MMH.  po-y ADDA'S  CONCERT, 
connective  thread  ; this,  however,  did  not  The  cofccM  Vinci?  &meTrkraalda,  the  well-known 
appear.  The  composer  has  made  a mistake  scrprano  singer,  gave  at  Queen’s  Hall  yesterday  after- 
in  treating'  his  text  too  closely  ; a stronger  noon  was  profuse  in  its  music  and  in  the  bouquets 
effect  would  have  been  gained  had  he  en-  of  flowers  which  were  handed  up  to  the  platform, 
deavoured  to  create  a more  general  The  Overture  to  Dir.  Meistcrsiru^r,  Elgar’s  “ Enigma  ” 


atmosphere  for  each  lyric  (as,  in  fact,  he  did  ! Variations,  Balfour  Gardiner's  “Shepherd  Fennel’s 


in  the  case  of  “ The  cloths  of 


Colcridge-Taylor,  unhappily  for  him,  from  th  9* 
human  point  of  view,  was  one  of  those  whom  the 
gods  love — and  the  gods,  unhappily  for  us,  exacted 
the  penalty.  Not  only  the  gods,  however,  but  mortals 
as  well  loved  Coleridge -Taylor — those  who  did  not 
know  him  for  the  singular  charm  of  his  music,  and 
those  who  did  know  him,  both  for  his  music  and  for 
his  own  most  attractive  personality.  How  deep  was 
the  affection,  and  how  high  was  tho  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  was  shown  by  the  immense  size  of  the 
audience  which  filled  tho  Royal  Albert  Hall  hist 
night,  on  the  occasion  of  the  memorial  concert 


never-to-be-forgotten  days  of  tho  Patti  concerts,  for 
rarely,  save  at  the  appearances  .of  that  most  adored 
of  all  prima  donnas,  has  the  hall  been  so  well  filled. 
Clh'ief  amongst  those  present  were  Princess  Demise 
and  the  Duko  of  Argyll,  who  occupied  tho  Royal 
box,  while  in  lit  o Prince  of  Wales  s box 
was  the  Lord  Chamberlain  (Lord  Sandhurst),  and 
in  tho  audience  were  to  be  seen  many  faces  well 
known  both  in  the  social  and  in  the  musical  worlds. 

Those  of  Colcridge-Taylor's  friends  who  actively 
practice  the  musical  art,  both  in  an  amateur  and  ir 
a professional  way,  were  no  lees  eager  to  do  honout 
to  his  memory.  The  largo  choir  was,  for  example 
drawn  from  the  Royal,  the  Alexandra,  the  London 
1 and  t-be  Crystal  Palace  Choral  Societies,  while  to  th< 
orchestra  "the  London  Symphony,  the  New  Sym 
phony,  the  Royal  Amateur,  the  Stock  Exchange,  ant 
the  Handel  Society  orchestras — of  tho  last  of  which  h< 
was,  of  course,  the  much-esteemed  conductor — al 
contributed  their  quota.  Four  conductors  shared  the 
| direction  of  the  chorus  and  orchestra — Sir  Frederick 
j Bridge,  Sir  Charles  Villicrs  Stanford,  Mr.  Landor 
Ronald,  and  Mr.  Adolf  Schmid,  with  the  last  of  whom 
as  conductor  at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre,  Coleridge 
Taylor  was  intimately  associated  when  he  wrote  tht 
incidental  music  to  “Herod.”  “Ulysses,”  “Nero, 

“ Faust.,”  and  “ Othello.” 

So  many  were  the  well-known  singers  who  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  take  a part,  that  it-  was  found 
necessary  to  distribute  the  solo  parts  in  “ The  Death 
at  Minnehaha  ” among  four.  Madame  Gleeson 


treatment  at  all  had  not  been  disproved.  Szigeti,  both  with  orchestra,  would  have  made 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  work  showed  con-  reasonably  full  programme  without  the  concert- 
siderable  skill  in  writing  for  bpth  orchestra  giver’s  share  in  it.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  only 
and  voice,  and  it  was  no  ungrateful  task  that  part  which  requires  any  particular  comment  here. 

Mr.  Gervase  Elwes  had  set  before  him.  He  It  was  restricted  to  am  Italian  song  by  Handel, 
accomplished  it  with  his  usual  mastery.  “ Vinto  e l’amor,”  from  Otione,  a group  of  modern 
The  other  soloist  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  songs  with  piano  (mainly  about  kisses)  in  three 
Harold  Bauer,  whose  chief  appearance  was  languages,  and  the  “Sales”  song  from  Verdi’s 
in  the  Beethoven  G major  concerto.  His  G<W(o.  Thus  she  began  by  showing  that  her  technique 
■playing  was  remarkable  for  its  clarity  and  !is  ^ good  order,  for  the  florid  passages  of  Handel  were 
charm  of  tone.  The  whole  performance  was,  perfectly  neatly  finished,  and  then  proceeded  to  make 
indeed,  very  enjoyable.  Sir  F.  H.  -Cowen  1111  obvious  appeal  to  the  sentimental  side  of  human 
conduded,  except  in  the  case  of  Dr.  nature,  a side  which  is  easily  appealed  to  in  a London 
Davies's  suite,  which  was  in  the  composer’s  concert-room.  Both  the  German  songs  of  Frederic 
hands,  and  the  concert  ended  with  Strauss’s  D’Erlanger  and  the  French  ones  of  Mr.  Gustave! 

“ Tod  und  Verklarunc. ” Ferrari  do  this  with  a certain  artistic  grace  and 

delicacy  ; the  English  examples  chosen,  Mr.  Ernest 
Dunkels's  “ Every  flower  ” and  Mr.  Landon  Ronald’s 

PHILHARMONIC  CONCERTS.  “ To  Elected”  have  not  the  same  quality.  By  dwelling 
d - . / J f upon  and  repeating  the  words  they  push  the  sentiment 

/'l  uly  - / ~f  C- beyond  the  bounds  of  delicacy.  To  return  to  the  first 

It  was  pleasant  last  night  to  find  Sir  Froderic  H v.clS(\  Herrick’s  “ To  Electra  ” and  repeat  the  line 

Cowan  at  his  old  post  in  command  of  the  Flu! liar  , , ! a ,nercly  an  un- 

, . *.  , , . „ thinkable  importunity.  Yet  the  audience  accepted  it 

momc  orchestra.  A long  record  of  honourable  worl  a|1  %vifhout  question,  so  much  so  that  “ Every 
stands  to  the  credit  of  this  distinguished  musician  flower  ” ha<l  to  be  repeated  and  another  English  song 
and  richly  he  deserved  the  very  warm  welcome  hu  of  no  greater  merit  was  added  at  the  end  of  the; 

received  011  this  occasion  at  the  hands  of  the  vener  (£rouP-  

able  society’s  supporters.  There  are  signs  and  tokens  [ ~ T , - 

by  tho  way,  that  Uns-tke  Fh.lharmon.es  101st  COLERIDGE-TA  YLOR  MEMOIUAI^ 

season — will  prove  successful  beyond  the  ordinary  <h  6\T  A S CONCERT.  7 

from  the  all-important  standpoint  of  the  box-office.1  'Thr  huge  gathering  at  the  Albert  Hall  last  night 

Last  evening's  concert  at  any  rate,  like  the  first  ot  gave  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  the  high  posi-  , the  Minnehaha,  was,  un- 

the  season,  a fortnight  since,  drew  a very  large  tion  wllich  the  music  of  Samuel  Colendge-Taylor  ” prevc„ted  fron,  anpeanng  by  indisposi- 
audience  to  Queens  Hall,  and  one  may  well  hope  for  llolda  jn  .popuL-,r  esteem  and  the  strong  feeling  of  'ortunaiciy,  pr  .1 

a continuance  of  this  encouraging  state  of  things  personai  rcgret  which  his  early  death  has  called  out. 
throughout  the  present  series.  A chorus  and  orchestra  of  about  1,250  took  part. 

In  last  night's  programme  the  directors  showed!  consisting  of  singers  from  the  Royal  Choral  Society, 
that  they  had  not  forgotten  their  promise  to  mark  | ]10  Alexandra  l’alace  Chora!  Society',  the  London 
the  season  lately  entered  upon  by  the  production  oi'  j Choral  Society,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir,  and 
now  native  works.  The  concert,  indeed,  opened  of  instrumentalists  belonging  to  the  London  Symphony 
with  a novelty,  and  there  was  another  to  come  later — I and  \,.,v  Symphony  Orchestras,  the  Royal  Amateur 
both  being  British.  Dr.  Waltord  Davies,  a musician  [ and  stock  Exchange  Orchestral  Societies,  and  the 
from  whom  one  has  a right  to  expect  much,  supplied  Handel  Society.  Coleridge-Taylor  was  the  conductor 
the  firet-named  in  the  form  of  a Suite  in  C,  for  which  | Gf  the  last  two  of  these  societies  at  the  time  of  his 
he  has  found  inspiration  in  some  lines  of  Words-  death,  and  the  others  had  all  been  intimately  con- 
cerned in  the  successful  production  or  performance 
of  his  works  in  the  course  of  his  career.  Eminent 
solo  singers  and  conductors  gave  their  services,, 
and  the  general  public  did  their  share  by  filling  the 
hall  in  every  part.  The  concert  was  under  the  patron, 
age  of  Queen  Alc-xandra.and  was  attended  by  Princess 
Louise  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  But  the  concert  was 
more  than  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  a popular 
musician  ; it  was  given  with  the  object  of  raising 
a fund  for  the  support  of  his  widow  and  children, 
lor  although  liis  best-known  work,  the  cantata 
Hiairo'.ha , and  certain  other  of  his  compositions,  have 
been  performed  all  over  the  world,  it  is  a fact  that  he 
never  made  more  than  sufficient  to  support  himself, 
and  his  family  in  modest  circumstances  during  his 
lifetime,  and  was  only  able  to  leave  an  inconsiderable 
sum  of  money  when  he  died. 

The  programme  consisted  of  the  first  two  parts  of 
Hiaicatha  and  a number  of  Coleridge-Taylor's  songsj 
and  short  orchestral  pieces.  An  ideal  performance  o; 


worth.  These  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote,  since 
they  are  of  the  kind  to  suggest  an  atmosphere 
rather  than  any  clearly-defined  programme.  For 
that  matter,  one  may  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  a 
work  m this  particular  form  really  gains  from  having 
any  poetic  basis.  However,  it  is  open  to  the  com- 
poser 10  retort  that  he  found  one  nccissary  as  a 
stimulus  to  his  imagination.  And,  in  any  case,  those 
who  heard  the  Suite  last  night  could  enjoy  the  clever- 
ness shown  by  the  composer  in  the  treatment  of  his 
ideas  without  seeking  to  trace  any  connection  he- 
Iwecn  those  ideas  nr.d  the  poet’s  lines.  Of  the  four 
. movements  the  most  attractive-,  perhaps,  is  the  third 
— (.outlining  a gavotte,  musette,  and  scherzo — in 
which  there  are  moments  that  remind  one  a little  of 
Brahms  in  one  of  hi»  more  gracious  moods.  In  the 
preceding  section,  a Sarabande,  the  composer’s  in- 
spiration struck  one  as  a thought  laboured,  but  in 
the  last  he  starts  off  with  a theme — played  by  the 
double-basses  p.zzicato — which  conveys  quite  happily 
1 suggestion  of  bun  lie  humour,  and  ends,  with  an 


song,  on  a note  of  sadness  which  is  ex- 


Hiaicatha  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  the  condi- 
tions, but  und“r  the  experienced  direction  of  Si. 


tion,  but,  her  place  was  excellently  filled  by  Miss 
Carrie  Tnbb,  while  Miss  Esta  D’Argo,  as  Nokomis, 
Mr.  Robert  Radford,  as  Famine,  Mr.  Julien  Henry, 
as  Hiawatha,  and  Mr.  Bou  Davies,  as  Chibiabot,  iu 
“ Hiawait  ha’s  Wedding  Feast,*’  all  acquitted  them- 
selves most  admirably.  In  both  of  those  canta  las  ] 
the  chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Frederick 
Bridge,  did  remarkably  well,  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  fact  that,  drawn  from  four  distinct 
societies  wliich  have  given  frequent  performances  of 
ih©  music  under  differer1.,  cowl-uotcrs.  all  ikeluing 
doubtless  divergent  view's  as  to  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  tho  music  in  many  details,  it  had  had 
but  few  opportunities  for  collective  rehearsal.  The 
singing  was  certainly  for  the  most  part  of  a very 
high  order. 

In  the  second  and  miscellaneous  part,  of  the  pnv 
cvamuie  other  fine  singers  pointed  by  their  admir- 
able performances  of  some  of  his  finest  songs  the 
regret  which  all  present  must  have  felt  at  the  pre-  J 
mature  death  of  a composer  so  gifted.  Miss  Ruth  1 
Vincent  was  at  the  last  momeut  prevented  from  1 
appearing,  but  Miss  Esta  D’Argo,  her  substitute, 
in  “ Spring  had  come,”  and  Mr.  Get-vase  Elwes  in 
“My  Love”  and  “Over  the  hills,”  both  gave  of 
their  best,  while  the  circumstances  added  a special 
tench  of  pathos  to  Madame  Ada  Crossley's  beautiful 
interpretation  of  “ Unmindful  of  the  Roses.”  Here, 
too,  place  was  found  for  two  fine  orchestral  ballads  | 
in  A minor,  for  his  stirring  “ Bamboula.”  the  rhap-  | 
sodic  danco  which  he  founded  on  a.  West  Indian  1 
measure,  and  for  two  v.-ilsts  from  his  charming  set  j 
of  characteristic  dances — au  excellent  selection,  cal-  i 


fBTto  AKVUs  I ••  fr'W.-v.  v “‘"l  '"'dl'V' 

'**  -spa-1  *>  -*?  ** 

'■'n  * comploi-  success,  both  arttatio  and  man- 
°T  & h,s  been  said  to  show  that  so  tar  as 
cla  ; • ■ gide  was  concerned  the  efforts  o ® 

tVlC,r  crowned  with  success,,  and  at  is 

i, »r-*g£**£g 

jlrom  th  • w.hi(,h  wm  be  materially  increased 

EtenTmimber  of  donations,  the  P^ci^amounW 

rj£  ‘wna,n  *vwy 

iuatiied  it*  incoptM». 

A NEW  VIOLINIST. 


Miss  PhvlJis  Norman  Parker,  who  gave 
/r  first  concert  last  night;  at  the  /Eohan 
Aal!  is  a violinist  of  considerable  ability, 
/l'herc  was  ,$onw‘JIWi£  distinctly  attractive 
about  her' share  of  the  performance  ot  Cesar 
V.  lick's  sonata  (Miss  Evelyn  Dawkm  was  a 
svirrpM'theitir  pianist  ’rtrweirf) ; its  c'hief  merit 
|a\-  in  the  sinceritv  of  the  attempt  to  realise 
moods  which  are  by  no.  means  easy  of  attain- 
ment That  Miss  Parker’s  technique  is  by- 
no  means  perfect  cannot  be  denied.  1 he 
general  control  is  too  variable  for  that;  now 
and  affffan  her  intonation  was  not  accurate, 
and  often  one  felt  that  stronger  effects  could 
have  been  made  with  a less  stiff  bowing  arm. 
In  respect  of  tone  and  sympathy  of  style  the 
1 ofavinS  was  exceedingly  promising,  but  care 
must  be  taken  against  the  tendency  notice- 
able towards  the  sentimental  in  expression. 
What  ought  to  save  Miss  Parker  in  this  re- 
spect  is  that  she  does  not  err  thus  by  a drag- 
oinir  of  the  tempo  or  excess  of  rubato.  I he 
failing  hes  more  in  a careless  use  of  the 
portamento  effect.  <15//  *7- 

CESAR  FRANCK’S  SYMPHONY 
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LAST  NIGHT’S  PERFORMANCE  AT 
THE  QUEEN’S  HALL. 


The  concert  given  by  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  last  night  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  was 
not  uninteresting,  if  hardly  one  of  the  best 
of  the  series  so  far.  To  be  quite  frank,  Sir 
Edward  Elgar  is  not  an  inspiring  conductor, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  orchestral 
playing  was  scarcely  as  good  as  usual,  either 
in  the  violoncello  concerto  of  Dvorak  or  in 
the  symphony  of  Cesar  Franck.  The  soloist 
was  Dr.  Serge  Barjansky,  a very  accom- 
plished artist  with  a highly  temperamental 
style.  He  evidently  wished  to  give  us  a fiery 
and  impassioned  reading  of  the  concerto,  but 
his  playing  and  that  of  the  orchestra  did  not 
amalgamate,  and  in  consequence  there  were 
several  moments  of  uncertainty  of  ensemble. 

Franck’s  work  is  not  consistent;  it  has 
superlatively  fine  passages  and  some  alterna- 
tions of  a good  deal  less  than  that.  Yet  its 
mood  is  lofty,  serious,  and  even  noble.  He 
who  would  excel  in  the  classical  forms  must 
be  a master  of  classical  technique.  One  feels 
Franck’s  limitations  in  this  respect,  but  yet 
can  realise  and  appreciate  the  mental  and 
musical  outlook,  its  solidity  and  sincerity. 

Two  other  purely  orchestral  works  were 
played,  both  by  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  the  bril- 
liant and  picturesque  “ In  the  South  ” Over- 
ture and  the  somewhat  experimental  Intro- 
duction and  Allegro  for  strings.  In  the  last 
the  composer  has  treated  themes  of  only 
moderate  distinction  with  great  diversity  and 
skill,  but  not  representing  him  inventively  in 
hiLs  happiest  vein.  There  is  a touch  of  the 
manufactured  in  the  final  result. 


K 
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music. 


ing  of  the  second  was  conspicuously  fine.  Tho  solo 
quartet,  consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Heed , H.  W. 
Reeves,  A.  Hobday,  and  B.  P.  Parker,  were  placed 
together,  and  so  were  able  to  give  the  effect  of  cham- 
ber musio  contrasting  with  the  force  of  tho  i 
orchestra,  an  effect  which  is  impossible  when  thf  mem- 
bers of  the  quartet  sit  in  their  places  in  the  orchestra. 
The  splendid  body  of  tone,  equally  splendid  in  it3 
piano  and  forte  qualities,  in  its  slow  canlabile  and  its 
[j  rapid  passages, which  the  Londou  Symphony  Orchestra 
jj  can  command  was  employed  at  its  best  in  this  work. 

Besides  these  the  programme  contained  Dvorak's 
Violoncello  Concerto  in  B minor,  played  by  I)-.  Serge 
Barjansky,  and  Franck’s  Symphony  in  I)  minor. 
The  former  was  not  a wholly  sat  isfactory  performance. 
Sir  Edward  Elgar  is  rarely  jit  his  ease  in 
directing  a performance  with  fc  solo  player,  and 
there  were  some  moments  when  the  ensemble 
wavered.  The  violoncellist,  too,  .in  spite  of  his  great 
technical  facility,  could  not  always  make  his  part 
stand  forward  clearly.  In  the  passages  of  the  first 
movement  where  the  four  strings  are  covered  in 
rapid  arpeggi  the  tone  became  thin  and  the  details 
were  blurred.  We  were  grateful  to  Sir  Edward 
Elgar  for  the  sympathetic  performance  of  Franck’s 
symphony,  a work  which  the  visiting  conductors 
who  preside  over  the  majority  of  these  concerts 
seem  disinclined  to  give  us.  The  Finale  was  the 
strong  point  in  this  performance,  and  the  weaving 
together  of  the  threads  of  thought  from  tho  three 
movements  was  skilfully  managed. 

ROUSSEAU’S  “ DEVIN  DU  VILLAGE.  ’ 

\ performance  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau’s  one- 
act  opera  Le  Devin  du  Village  was  given  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  Court  Theatre  by  the  members 
of  Miss  Florence  von  Etlinger’s  school  of  opera 
comique,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Gustave  Ferrari. 
This  performance  (which  was  preceded  by  some  old 
French  and  English  songs  sung  m costume)  will 
be  repeated  at  the  Playhouse  on  Thursday  and  ac 
the  headquarters  of  the  school  (60,  Paddington- 
rtreet  Marylebone)  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

| We’  pointed  out  in  the  Music  Article  last  Satur- 
I dav  how  Rousseau  wrote  his  tiny  “ Intermede  ” 
(or  “ Intermezzo,”  to  give  it  the  familiar  Italian 
title)  in  1752,  just  at  the  moment  when  an  Italian 
1 buffo  troupe  was  drawing  all  Paris  to  hear  La  Serra 
Padrona,  and  how.  in  spite  of  his  having  satisfactorily 
proved  in  a pamphlet  that  the  French  neither  had 
nor  could  have  any  music,  he  actually  intended  1ns 
work  to  be  a French  equivalent  of  Italian  opera 
buff  a,  and  made  such  a success  with  it  that  it  became 
a model  to  Monsigny,  Grdtry,  and  later  composers, 
and  was  in  fact  the  first  legitimate  opera  comique. 
Rousseau,  of  course,  never  foresaw  these  histone 
j consequences.  He  wrote  the  music  simply  for  his 
own  amusement  at  the  country  house  of  a friend, 
and  it  was  not.  until  it  was  taken  up  at  the  Opera 
that  he  turned  it  into  the  traditional  theatrical 
entertainment  by  adding  a lengthy  Divertissement 
[[  which  included  a pantomime  d action  m which  the 
I same  situation  that  occurs  in  the  opera  was  mimed 
by  the  dancers.  Some  extra  airs  were  also  added 
in  order  to  rebut  the  usual  charge  of  plagiansm  which 
was  brought  against  him  by  his  musical  enemies. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  a favourable  impression 
was  given  bv  yesterday’s  performance.  Senor 
Roig  Pascual  as  Colin  had  several  good  moments 
and  used  his  voice  well,  but  Mr.  Ernest  Groom  as 
the  Magician  appeared  to  be  liking  in  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  dramatic  technique.  Mile. 
Gim  Palerme  as  Colette  every  now  and  then  played 
and.a sang  with  conviction  as  well  as  grace,  but.  too 
Sa  fe  time  was  shaky,  and  here  she  obtained 
Uttle  help  from  the  orchestra.  Who  the  players 
“ AT  “®  pdo  not  know,  but,  they  seemed  to  have 
Lo  much  difficulty  in  reading  their  parts  that  they 
had  no  attention  left  to  give  to  the  conductor.  It 
w!ns  almost  impossible,  therefore,  to  realize  how 
effective  (and  in  its  day  revolutionary)  Rousseaus 
me  of  the  orchestra  is  in  the  moments  of  ricitahf 
Tiaf  The  chorus  did  some  of  their  work  well, 
but  there  was  little  in  the  performance  yesterday 
cabled  one  to  feel  the  freshness  and  the  easy 
that  enabl  gtyle<  It  js  t.o  be  hoped  that  later 

S1erformanccs  may  go  more  smoothly,  so  that  those 
Tbo  heal  them  ma|  have  at  any  rate,  a rough  idea 
of  why  Gluck  wrote  of  the  music  that  he  had  taken 
it  as  a model  for  his  own  style. 
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LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

The  symphony  concert  a.t  Queen’s  Hall  last  night 
uas  the  first  of  the  two  which  Sir  Edward  Elgar 
conducts  this  season,  and  included  two  of  his  works 
which  since  the  coming  of  his  symphonies  have  been 
rather  neglected.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  Overture  “ In  the  South,”  originally 
produced  at  the  festival  of  Elgar's  music  given  in 
1601,  and  offered  then  in  lieu  of  the  first  symphony, 
which  liad  been  expected,  but  did  not  make  its 
appearance  until  five  years  later.  The  other  was  the 
Introduction  and  Allegro  for  strings  written  a little 
earlier.  In  spite  of  the  glow  and  colour  of  the  overture, 
the  work  for  strings  is  the  stronger  of  the  two — in  fact, 
one  is  inclined  to  t hink  that  Elgar  has  never  written 
a movement  of  such  sustained  interest  or  shown 
such  power  of  developing  his  ideas  consistently  as  he 
has  shown  here.  It  is  singularly  free  from  the  stiff 
sequential  passages  which  cut  the  larger  movements 
of  the  symphonies  into  blocks  and  sometimes  check 
the  flow  of  the  overture.  Though  the  orchestration 
for  strings  only  restricts  the  range  of  colour,  yet 
within  the  limits  imposed  there  is  wonderful  variety. 
Both  works  were  well  played  last  night,  but  the  play- 


MR.  OSCAR  SEAGLE’S  RECITAL. 

It  would  be  slight  praise  to  speak  of  Mr.  Oscar 
S eagle’s  performance  at  ASolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon as  among  the  most  interesting  first  appear- 
ances of  the  season,  for  this  season  has  up  till  now 
been  almost  barren  of  newcomers  who  are  at  all  note-  • • 
worthy.  Such  singing  as  Mr.  Beagle’s  would  be 
memorable  at  any  time,  for  his  baritone  voice  is  a 
very  fine  one,  his  skill  in  using  it  is  without  a flaw, 
and  he  has  an  unerring  feeling  for  style.  The  last 
two  of  these  qualifications  he  has  cultivated  under 
M Jean  de  Reszke.  His  singing  of  a number  of  old 
and  new  French  songs  was  thoroughly  delightful,  but 
the  range  of  his  powers  seemed  fairly  shown  in  two 
songs,  the  anonymous  “ L’ amour  de  moi,  which 
r»nuires  delicately  poised  rhythm  and  beautifully  - 
! controlled  closed  tones,  and  got  all  that  it  requires, 

1 and  Dnparc’s  “ PhydUIe,”  in  which  the  full  powers  U 
of  the  voice,  the  free,  play  of  colour,  and  the  ardour  of 
passion  are  essential  features  of  expression.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  programme  he  sang  songs  in  German, 
though  only  one  by  a German  composer— Brahms  ; 
to  others  were  by  Grieg,  Dvorak  and  Rachmamnov, 
or,H  b»  ended  with  some  slight  things  by  American 
composers d It  was  in  these  last  that  the  feeling  that 
i something  was  lacking,  of  which  we  became  conscious 
“ soon  as  Mr.  Seagle  left  the  breach  language,  was 
explained.  Such  a song  ns  Blair  Fairchilds  A 
| Memory  is  nothing  unless  the  singer  rnaljcs.  its 


sentiment  his  own  and  gives  ft  qitiie  spontaneously! 
to  his  audience.  Mr.  Beagle  let  one  know  that  he  I 
had  thought  what  to  do  with  it,  whereas  it  inerelyjl 
needed  a touch  of  humour  to  carry  it  through.  AtH 
present  there  is  no  humour  in  Mr.  Beagle’s  art,  and 
until  it  comes  he  is  not  likely  to  shake  off  his  con- 
sciousness of  having  studied  well.  When  he  can  do  ‘ 
that  his  singing  will  have  twice  tho  emotional  power/ 
it  at  present  has.  Mr.  Yves  Nat  played  some  piano  ' 
solos  by  Chopin  and  Debussy  cleverly,  but  his  best# 
work  was  done  in  tho  artistic  accompaniments  he 
supplied  to  the  songs.  . - . 

AN  AMERICAN  BARITONE. 

A promising’  singer  was  beard  in  the 
/Folia n Hall  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  per- 
son of  the  American  baritone,  Mr.  Oscar 
Seagle.  A pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  he  has 
obviously  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to 
the  study  of  his  art,  and  although  he  is 
only  still  ‘‘in  the  making,”  nevertheless 
gave  sufficient  evidence  of  higher  interpre- 
tative powers. 

His  powerful  voice  is  fine  in  quality,  but 
apparently  limited  in  upward  range,  as 
1 there  was  a loss  of  resonance  and  ease  in 
[notes  above  E.  Technically,  too,  his  sing- 
ing was  marred  by  a tightness  of  produc- 
tion, and  there  was.  frequently  a sense  of  re- 
straint when  increasing  the  volume.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  showed  a good  command 
of  tone-colour,  plenty  of  variety  of  style,  and 
no  little  power  in  elaborating  a climax. 

Favourable  examples  of  his  art  were 
“Non  piu  andrai,”  out  of  “ l’igaro,”  and 
two  charming  old  French  songs  of  the 
j seventeenth  century,  “ L ’amour  de  moi  ” 

I and  “Chanson  a danser,”  but  he  was  also 
I successful  in  reproducing  the  modern  hrench 
atmosphere  of  Faure’s  “ Heur  jetee  ” and 
|“  Mandoline,”  bv  Debussy.  On  the  whole, 

\ then,  a singer  of  promise. 

Individual  pianoforte-playing  was  also 
contributed  bv  Mr,  \ ves  Nat,  who  proved 
more  in  svinpat by  with  Chopin  than  with 
Debussv,  whose  *“  Jarditi  sous  la  pluie  ” > 

I was  treated  with  too  little  neutrality  of  tone-  I 
j colour.  -3^1/  "2.  y 1 
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MR.  BACKHAUS’S  RECITAL. 

We  have  often  discussed  Mr.  Baekhaus’s  playing  in 
these  columns,  ancl  only  a few  da.73  ago  he  was  heard 
in  a,  recital  with  Hrae.  Carrcuo,  so  that  I here  is  no  need  ! 
to  speak  at  length  of  the  recital  which  he  gave  yester-  ■ 
day  afternoon  in  the  Queen's  Hall. 

It  began  with  Saint-Saens’s  Caprice  on  airs  from  1 
the  ballet  of  Gluck’s  Alcestr,  and  ended  with  another/, 
caprice  of  a,  somewhat  similar  kind  in  the  shape  of 
Liszt’s  Paraphrase  on  Rigolello.  Both  these  works  , 
suit  Mr.  Backhaus  well,  for  they  enable  Jiiui  lo  display y 
his  meticulously  exact  style  and  give  him  opportuni- 
ties for  many  of  the  crystalline  runs  and  scales  that  be|:i 
always  has  at  command.  Beethoven’s  “ Waldsfcein  ’’  it 
Sonata,  however,  needs  something  more  than  perfect!? 
accura.cy  if  the  music  is  to  become  in  any  sense. alive,® 
and  it  cannot  be  6aid  that  there  was  much  breadth 
or  dignity  of  style  in  Mr.  Backbaus’s  playing  of  it 
yesterday.  The  last  movement  was  the  most' 
successful  because  of  the  possibilities  it  gives  of  decora- 
tive treatment ; for  tho  same  reason  the  variations  of 
the  E major  Sonata  (Op.  109),  which  followed,  went 
better  than  the  rest,  though  even  here  the  passages 
were  treated  only  formally  and  not  as  a means  of 
expression.  A group  of  pieces  by  Chopin  came  next, 
beginning  with  one  of  the  mazurkas,  which  might  have  '* 
been  played  more  rhythmically,  and  alio  contained 
the  Scherzo  in  B flat,  minor,  which  was  given  brilliantly, 
but  with  little  colour  and  with  somewhat  over-  ? 
emphasized  phrasing  in  the  initial  theme. 


MISS  MARY  LEIGHTON’S  RECITAL. 

The  singer  who  gave  her  first  recital  at  Bechstein 
Hall  last  night  made  a most  favourable  impression 
at  the  outset  through  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in  some 
Italian  songs  in  the  bcl  canto  style.  It  is  a soprano 
voice  of  pure  quality,  evenly  produced  and  well 
controlled,  so  that,  although  Miss  Leighton's  prevalent 
fault  of  prolonging  a note  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
sound  made  its  appearance  early,  one  could  not  be 
hard  upon  it,  because  the  sound  was  genuinely 
pleasurable.  It  became  more  serious  later  in  the 
programme  in  songs  which  require  definite  inter- 
pretation. Charpentier's  “ Depuis  le  jour”  and 
two  songs  by  Delius  were  so  dragged  in  order  that 
each  favourable  note  might  be  dwelt  upon  that 
their  essential  features  were  blurred.  In  the  numerous 
songs,  ten  in  all,  by  Miss  Margaret  Whit-combe, 
which  the  composer  accompanied,  there  was 
lictle  else  to  be  done  but  to  score  as  many 
vocal  points  as  possible,  for  they  have  little 
or  no  character  of  their  own.  Miss  Whit- 
combe  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  her 
choice  of  words,  which  for  the  most  part  consist  of 
vei’ses  evidently  made  up  in  order  to  be  set  to  music 
and  not  because  the  versifier  had  anything  which  he 
wanted  to  say.  One  exception  to  this,  the  only  one, 
by  the  way,  which  was  unsigned  by  its  author,  was  set 
by  Miss  Whitcombe  in  a quite  different  manner.  This 
is  called  “ The  Horseman,”  a little  lyric  which  at  least 
has  a point  of  its  own  and  has  been  given  a musical 
setting  with  point  in  its  galloping  accompaniment  and 
its  swift  movement  to.  a,  climax  in  the  last  line.  It 
was  sufficient  to  show  that  Miss  'Whitcombe  may  do 
something  better  tha  n she  has  done  hitherto.  Ymo mr 
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her  last,  group  of  songs  Miss  Leighton  sang  Lie 
“ The  Snow  ” admirably,  with  subdued  and  eve 


tone  and  unbroken  rhythm.  She  showed,  too,  ... 
Walford  Davies’s  “ When  childer  plays  ” that  she  can  I 
sing  English  words  both  rapidly  ami  clearly,  and  ift 
she  had  not,  been  tempted  to  prolong  the  high  note  at 
the  end  of  the  phrase  “ Singin’  out  ” she  would  have  ] 
caught  the  elusive  character  of  the  song  perfectly,  j 
After  two  songs  by  Cyril  Scott  she  ended  with  a very 
effective  song,  “ O ring  the  bells,”  from  a cycle  of 
Kate  Greenaway’s  rhymes,  with  music  by  “ Aston 
Tyrrold.” 


Jiff.  NAPELLNIKOFF  AND  ME.  BYABD. 

Mr.  SapcllnikolT’s  appearances  in  London  have  not 
been  frequent  of  late,  so  that  a large  audience  came 
to  the  jEolian  Hall  last  night,  in  spite  of  the  atrocious 
weather,  to  hear  the  first  of  two  recitals  given  by 
him  in  conjunction  with  .Mr.  Theodore  11  yard. 

The  pianist's  solos  consisted  of  Beethoven’s  last 
Sonata  in  (’  minor,  Liszt’s  transcriptions  of  the 
Overture  to  Tannkiivser  (which  the  pianola  ought  to 
have  driven  out  of  all  players’  repertories),  and 
Chopin's  four  Ballades.  Ia  the  sonata  Mr.  Sap  ell - 
nikoff  was  disappointing.  There  was  much  to 
admire,  of  course,  in  his  technique — the  sure  touch, 
the  ringing  tone  of  his  forics,  the  wonderful  spinning 
of  the  runs  in  (he  last  movement,  and  so  on — but 
there  was  little  feeling  behind  it  all.  The  opening 
Maestoso  was  very  dry,  and  the  Allegro  was  taken 
at  an  almost  breakneck  speed ; while  the  air  and 
variations  were  held  back  the  whole  time  and  kept 
on  a single  plane  of  feeling  in  a way  which  allowed 
of  hardly  any  grades  of  expression,  as  though  the 
player  were  determined  that  no  one  moment  should 
be  given  an  interest  at  the  expense  of  any  other. 
In  the  ballades  there  was  much  more  variety  of 
expression,  and  also  more  vitality.  Every  detail  in 
them  was  clear,  the  legato  themes  of  those  in  P and 
P minor  being  particularly  beautiful,  and  yet  the 
continuity  of  the  music  was  not  sacrificed  ; each 
ballade  was  held  together  by  unity  of  rhythm,  and 
each  was  carried  along  with  splendid  impulse  to 
the  climax. 

Mr.  Byard  s songs  consisted  of  Schumann’s 
“ Dichtcrlicbc  ” and  of  a group  by  English  com- 
posers, in  which  Parry’s  “ I’m  wearing  sweet  violets  ” 
and  Vaughan  Williams’s  setting  of  Stevenson’s 
“ Vagabond  ” were  sung  the  best.  Of  the  “ Dichter- 
licbc  ” he  gave  an  admirable  performance.  His  tone 
was  never  very  clear  or  resonant,  but  it.  was  admirably 
under  control  ; his  diction  was  exemplary,  and  all 
his  singing  was  marked  with  intimacy  of  expression. 
He  was  specially  successful  in  songs  like  “ Ich  grollc 
nichl  ” or  “ Das  ist  cin  Plotcn  und  Geigeu,”  which 
need  suppressed  feeling,  but  he  also  gave  charming 
effect  to  the  light  mood  of  “ Ich  will  meine  Seelc 
tauchen  ” and  “ Und  wiissten’s  die  Blumen.”  In 
both  the  light  and  the  serious  songs  the  details  were 
extremely  clear,  but  the  singer,  with  true  artistic 
instinct,  refrained  from  making  points  even  at 
tempting  places,  like  the  last  line  of  “ Wenn  ich  in 
deine  Augen  seh’  ” or  the  end  of  “ Ein  Jiingling  licbt 
ein  Miidchen,”  where  the  serious  voice  of  the  poet 
broke  in  after  the  irony  of  the  preceding  lines.  Mr. 
Samuel  Liddle  accompanied  throughout  most  sym- 
pathetically. 
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Does  1 1 is  Host  With  I lie 
Doubtful  “Symphonic 
Kspitoiioie." 


He  was  a wicked  wag  who  called  the 
'Don  Quixote"  of  Richard  Strauss  a 
heme  and  “vagariatlons.”  but  he  had 
a certain  quality  of  the  truth  in  him. 

The  composition  was  the  concluding 
number  on  the  programme  of  the  Sym- 
phony Society  concert  at  Aeolian  Hall 
.Yi*ten!.iy  afternoon.  It  ‘had  been  last 
(Payed  pr-viously  by  the  Boston  musi- 
cians on  February  ill!  of  last  year.  Its 
slumber  of  a year  and  three-quarters 
was  none  too  much  for  it.  Such  music 
should  not  he  heard  too  often,  for  the 
human  imagination  can  contain  only 
a model  ate  quantity  of  things  at  one 
nr.d  the  same  time. 

U is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  an 
ecse y om  this  syphonlc  delineation  at 
this  time.  The  most  open  minded  re- 
ceptl\  lty  cannot  gather  from  It'  any- 
thing greater  than  It  seemed  to  offer  at 
a first  hearing.  Let  us  admit  at  the 
out. ret  that  it  requires  much  better 
playing  than  it  had  yesterdav  and  give 
the  music  itself  the  benefit  of  this  point 
Of  Vh'W. 

Pa  d Refer,  who  had  the  solo  ’cello 
pan  played  beautifully,  with  lovely 
tone  and  poetu-  expression;  but  he  was 
tet  t lonely  figure.  The  orchestra  as 


..  whole  was  larking'  in  tile  absoltflely 

essential  precision  and  in  the  faultless 
accuracy  of  intonation  demanded  by  the 
broken  phraseology  and  complicated 
harmonic  scheme  of  this  work.  But 
none  the  Tees  the  character  of  the  com- 
position was  fairly  exposed  and  It  was 
unquestionably  an  expose. 

There  need  be  no  debate  on  the  pur- 
pose of  the  comp  ser.  All  his  premises 
may  be  granted,  but  still  his  production 
fails  in  the  inevitable  places  and  rises 
to  distinction  just  as  surely  in  those 
passages  in  which  absolute  music  joins 
hands  with  programmatic  intent  and 
slugs  out  great  moods  in  broadly  lined 
song. 

Whi  a Don  Quixote  “discourses  nobly 
of  the  ideal”  Mr.  Strauss  also  discourses 
of  It  and  ltis  muse  finds  real  inspiration.! 
The  humorous  variations,  on  the  other] 
hand,  are  perilously  close  to  the  confines' 
of  burlesque,  if  they  do  not  actually 
cross  them.  Sheep  tire  sheep  and  bleat- 
ings  are  bleatlngs;  and  when  the  brass 
Instruments  are  called  upon  to  imitate 
them  by  way  of  joke  there  is  very! 
little  subtlety  in  the  merriment.  Bui  the! 
orchestral  technic  of  the  entire  ccvmpo-  ' 
sltion  is  noteworthy  and  the  sardonic 
cleverness  of  Mr.  Strauss  is  at  times 
extraordinary. 

The  solo  player  yesterday  was 
Efrem  Zimbalist,  the  Russian  violinist, 
who  chose  as  his  number  the  “Sym- 
phonic Espagnole”  of  Lalo,  not  a very 
Strong  composition,  nor  one  'well  suited 
lo  a display  of  the  young  man’s  own  j 
most  excellent  accomplishments.  Blit  ! 
when  the  town  is  overcrowded  with 
fiddlers  and  the  repertory  of  the  in-  ] 
struinent  is  ransacked  from  Corelli  to 
Kreisler.  it  is  somewhat  puzzling'  for  a 
soloist  to  know  what  to  play. 

Mr.  Zimbalist’s  tone  sounded  unusu- 
ally small  and  dull  yesterday,  but  the 
reasons  for  this  were  probably  beyond 
his  control.  He  played  with  plenty  of 
dash  and  spirit  and  fe.w  technical  in- 
accuracies. 

The  concert  began  with  a really  ad- 
mirable performance  of  Schubert's  un- 
finished symphony,  in  which  the  playing 
of  the  orchestra  was  smooth,  rich,  pol- 
ished in  style  and  altogether  finite  in 
the  best  vein  of  Mr.  Damrosch's  mu- 
sicians. Tt  may  be  added  to  complete 
iho  record  that  Mr.  Damrosch  made  a 
few  enlightening  remarks  before  the 
Smaiiss  number  and  doubtless  many  of 
his  hearers  wished  there  had  been 
more  of  them. 


peis,  norm;-  Bttcr  from  nones  made  appeal 
to  the  primitive  Instincts,  which  had  been 
lulled  Into  quiescence  by  the  art  of  the 
classic  composers,  the  brazen  cohorts 
Were  invited  to  blow  blood  out  of  their 
eyes,  no  that  nerves,  always  kept  tense 
by  modern  life,  might  receive  the  need- 
ful . irritation.  Mr.  Damrosch  has  re- 
tained the  no  rural  symphonic  band,  and 
put  it  into  an  environment  which  makes 
petition  for  a restoration  of  the  ideals 
whlfih  prevailed  when  the  old  principles 
of  intimacy  had  validity.  There  was 
much  beauty  in  the  fine,  full,  gripping 
tone  which  was  never  absent  in  the  soft- 
est passages  of  the  Schubert  music  yes- 
te'rday;  but  Its  sheer  muscularity  would 
have  been  greater  In  the  big  unisonal 
Climaxes  if  the  ears  of  the  hearers  had 
not  been  assaulted  by  the  players  of 
brass.  In  the  readjustment  of  values 
Mr,  Damrosch  arid  his  admirable  men 
must  meet  his  audience  at  least  half  way. 

Mr.  Zimbalist  played  -with  a great  deal 
of  beauty  in  the'  slow  movement  of 
Lalo's  composition  anil  splendid  rhyth- 
mical dash  and  tonal  brilliancy  in  its 
dance  finale;  but  then©  is  still  a differ- 
ence between  the  playing  of  him-  and  his 
voting  .Associates - and-  ghat  of  the  vet- 
erans .who  are  contesting  the  field  with 
them  this  year;  • Perhaps  that  was  one 
of  the  lessons  which  may  have  been 
carried  aiv ay  by  some  of  those  who 
heard  Mr."  Damrosch’s  entertaining  and 
Instructive'  concert  yesterday. 

' . - ..  H.  E.  K. 
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Old  Favorites  Win  More  Appl 
. Than  Regular  Programme  at 
the  Hippodrome. 
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YSAYE  DRAWS  BIG  CROWD 


Violinist  Gets  Warm  Welcome 
at  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 


If  ihe  towers  of  the  Hippodrome  dl, 
tremble  last  night,  it  was  not  the  fai 
nearly  five  thousand  persons  who 
time  to  Mr.  John  Philip  Sousa’s  ma 
as  he  conducted  them.  It  was  his  si 
concert  here  this  season,  and  the  l 
larity  of  his  old  marches  has  not  w 
Li  judge  from  the  applause  they  evol 

Mr.  Sousa  has  relegated  most  of 
to  the  secondary  positions  of  encores 
that  Ik  probably  why  the  audience 
©lauded  the  regular  n it  miters  on  the 
gramme  with  such  enthusiasm, 
would  continue  the  din  until  a pia 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  mar 
was  held  aloft  by  the  drummer. 

An  unfortunate  begining  some 
marred  the  concert,  for  the  band 
played  the  overture  from  “Tannhau 
Wonderful  as  are  the  beauties  and 
strength  of  the  overture,  they  could 
rise  above  the  great  volume  of  sound 
the  brass  wind  instruments.  "El  Cap; 
followed  as  an  encore,  and  the  audi 
promptly  forgot  the  Injustice  <lon' 
Wagner.  /I  4-  C • ' / "?S. 

A suite  orcharacter  studies,  “btw 
In  the  Western  World,’’  served  to  t 
that  Mr.  Sousa’s  field  Is  marches  ait" 
descriptive  music.  The  soloists  were 
Virginia  Root,  soprano,  who  stung  an 
from  “Eselarmonde,”  by  Massenet; 
Nieoline  Zedeler,  violinist,  and  Mr. 
ber-t  L.  Clarke. 
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Eugene  Ysaye-  was  - tha  special  attrac- 
tion at  last. night’s  concert -at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  gnd  as  a result 
an  audience  as  large  as  any  that  the 
great  auditorium  ever  held  attended. 

Sir.  Ysaye  played  .VieKtemps’s  concert o 
in  D minor,  No.  i,  to  accompaniment  of 
the  orchestra  under,  sir.  Polacco’s  di- 
rection, and  two,  sqli  Sveijdsen’s  “Ro- 
mance”  ^id  Salnt-Saens's.  “Rondo  Ca- 

PmCv,ci03'’lH ’•  I 

The  great  vionnist'ljras  in  admirable 
vein,  playing  with  warm,  rich  tone  and 
tn  the  breadth  of  style  of  which  at  his 
best  he  knows  no  peer.  1 ! ^L, 

The  other  artists  vyereMiss  Vera  Cur- 
tis, who  sang  an  air  from  “Alda”  and  a 
group  of  songs,  and  Rasquale  Amato,  who 
gave  “Erl  tu“  from  'The  Masked  Ball,’’ 
and  the  prologue  to-  “Pagllacci.”  The! 
purely  orchestral  numbers  were  Beeth- 
oven's "Leonora”  overture  No.  3 and  the 
c rvorture  to  “Tannhauser.” 
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’rands  Wilson’s  Daughter  Sings  and 
A Cl1**, Plays  French  Songs. 

ha  BaVonrre  Huard,  who  is  a 


The  fifth  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  sub- 
scription concerts  of  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety took  place  in  Aeolian  Hall  yester- 
day. Efrem  Zimbalist,  whose  name  j 
suggests  thoughts  of  another  and  les;;  j 
noble  instrument;,  but  who  plays  the 
violin,  was  the  solo  performer  without 
which  a Sunday  concert  would  sensed.- 
be  conceivable.  His  number  was  Lalo  s 
"Symphonie  Espagnole,’’  which  was  pre- 
ceded: by  Schubert’s  symphonic  torso  in 
B minor  and  followed  by  Richard 
Strauss’s  “Don  Quixote,”  with  obbligato 
parts  for  tlip.  violoncello,  viola  and  winu 
machine.  Mr.  Paul  Refer  was  named  on 
the  house  bill  as  the  player  on  the  firs; 
of  these  instruments.  Mr.  Hans  Welss- 
mann  as  the  performer  on  the  second, 
but  the  virtuoso  cm  the  last,  which  Herr 
Strauss  took  out  of  the  theatre  and  put 
In  the  concert  room,  was  left  unmeti- 
tloned;  so  was  ..the  bell  wether  of  the 
flock  of  sheep  that  take  part  by  proxy 
In  one  of  the  variations  and  are  also 
one  of  Herr  Strauss’s  symphonic  Innova- 
tions. But  complaint  on  this  score  might 
be  Interpreted  as  lack  of  gratitude  for 
Sunday  concerts, : and  a recorder  of  the 
musical  doings  of  the  metropolis  ought 
not  to  be  ungrateful  for  the  manifold,  j 
multitudinous  and  multifarious  blessings 
which  are  vouchsafed  him  as  a fraction 
of  the  public. 

So  many  orchestral  concerts  have  now 
been  given  in  Aeolian  Hall  that  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  need,  of  a read- 
justment of  values  in  this  field  Is  be- 
coming evident.  The  tendency  of  per- 
formers of  orchestral  music  has  been 
away  from  the  Intimacy  which  in  its 
childhood  was  invited  by  the  form.  As 
the  music  rooms  have  grown  larger  the 
players  have  become  more  numerous. 
With  the  augmentation  of  the  string 
choir,  the.  backbone  of  . the  organization, 
there  came  a need  for  an  augmentation 
of  the  tone  given  out  by  the  wind  in- 
struments. So  the  company  of  blowers 
of  wood  and  brass  was  multiplied,  and 
when  It  wal  discovered  by  conductors 
that  the'  'elememtal  powers  of  the  trum- 


daughter 

>f  Francis  Wilson,  the  actor,  gave  a re- 
ntal of  French  popular  songs  before  an 
mdlence  of  more  than  average  size  yes- 
erday  afternoon  In  The  Little  Theatre. 
Vlme.  Huard’s  programme  was  of  un- 
usual Interest,  being  composed  of  songs 
Irawn  from  nursery*  rhymes,  dance 
tunes,  provincial  airs,  military  songs  and 
love  songs.  Before  each  selection  the 
singer  gave  a short  explanatory  sketch. 

Though  Mme.  Huard  is  not  possessed 
of  a voice  of  any  power  or  particular 
beauty,  she  showed  admirable  and  in- 
variable taste  in  all  she  did,  and  her 
French  diction  was  a delight.  In  short, 
she  Is  rather  a diseuse  than  a singer,  an 
artist  who  has  understood  the  spirit  and 
beauty  of  the  French  chanson  and  who 
Is  able  to  impart  that  spirit  and  beauty 
to  an  audience.  She  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. 


Strauss’s  “Don  Quixote”  Heard — 
Zimbalist  the  , Soloist. 

The  G.osf~ <'<fnspic?ou/'  figure  of 
concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
ehestra  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  af 
noon,  if  not  the  most  agreeable  one, 
the  performance  of  Richard  Strau 
tone  poem  “ Don  Quixote.”  It  Is 
that  is  least  frequently  heard  becausi 
the  demands  it  makes  on  the  abilities 
the  players  and  on  the  patience  of 
audience.  In  this  set  of  t “ fan  t ait 
variations  on  a theme  of  knightly  cl 
acter  ” Strauss  has  carried  the  Idea 
a “ programme  ” to  its  furthest,  and 
written  some  of  the  poorest  music  t 
has  come  from  his  pen.  It  makes  V 
little  difference  whether,  as  Mr.  Dt 
roseh  said  in  his  introductory  remat 
certain  of  the  variations  are  unintelllg 
without  a clear  understanding  of 
Incidents  they  are  supposed  to  ill 
tralc;  or  whether  they  are  intelligi 
with  such  an  understanding.  They 
burlesque  foolishness;  noise  with  a p 
pose  behind  them,  to  be  sure,  but  no 


Unmusik,’’  as  the  Germans  say— v. 
less  relation  to  music  than  the  “ tt 
drama”  lias  to  drama. 

Nor  is  their  value  increased  by 
fact  that  the  “ theme  of  a knightly  ch 
acter  ” is  one  of  true  distinction,  answ 
lng  to  Its  description,  and  that  two 
three  of  the  ten  variations  and  the  fin 


have  real  beauty,  imagination,  and  po 
leal  suggestiveness.  They  are  swam] 


SASLAVSKY  STRING  QUARTt,. 


Interesting  Chamber  Programme 

Heard,  with  Miss  Hauser  at  Piano. 

The  Re'.asco  Theatre  has  grown  to  he  a 
convenient  and  comfortable  home  for 
Sunday  evening  chamber  music  concerts. 
Last  night  the  Saslavsky  String  Quartet 
and  Miss  Isabel  Hauser  made  art  appear- 
ance there  before  art  audience  which  pret- 
ty well  filled  the  theatre. 

The  programme  on  this  occasion  was 
made  up  of  various  kinds  of  chamber 
music.  There  was  a trio  in  G major  by 
Mozart,  played  by  Miss  llauser  and 
Messrs.  Saslavasky  and  Jacques  Renard; 
C£sar  Franck's  violin  and  piano  sonata, 
played  by  Miss  Hauser  and  Mr.  Saslav- 
rkv,  and  Soliumann's  quartet  in  E flat 
rr.aior,  played  by  Miss  Hauser,  Mr.  Sas- 
lavsky, Victor  Kolar.  Joseph  B.  dl  Janni, 
violist,  and  Mr.  Renard. 

This  programme,  as  may  he  seen,  was 
interesting,  although  it  contained  nothing 
remotely  approaching  a novelty.  Its  per- 
formance, too,  was  on  a good  plane.  The 
strings  in  this  quartet  all  play  with  good 
tone,  and  the  ensemble  spirit  is  well  main- 
tained. To  Miss  Hauser  mueh  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  performance  was  due.  She 
is  a good  pianist,  and  she  knows  how  to 
grade  her  tones  to  mingle  pleasantly  with 


\hose  of  stringed  instruments. 


by  the  wearisome  clatter  of  the  othi 
the  pretentious  business  of  comblni 
many  themes  into  pointless  discords 
“ counterpoint,"  or  of  playing  them 
urging  all  sorts  of  orchestral  instrumei 
out  of  their  natural  utterance  into  sh 
shrieklngs,  groanlngs,  and  caclclings. 
is  not  to  be  believed  either  that  this  co 
position  Is  itself  a successful  venture, 
that  the  style  it  represents  has  any  : 
ture  or  can  lead  to  anything  that  has. 

The  performance  of  it  is  dlfflcu 
“ would  God,  ma’am,  it  were  lmpossibl 
like  the  performance  of  Dr.  Johnso 
dancing  bear.  Nor  did  the  Symphony  ( 
ehestra  accomplish  it  with  complete  si 
cess,  though  much  of  it  was  well  do 
and  many  of  the  difficulties  were  w 
overcome.  Messrs.  Kefer,  the  solo  ’celll 
and  Weissmann,  the  solo'  viola,  acquitt 
themselves  honorably,  and  Mr.  Damros 
{conducted  with  great  zeal. 

Mr.  Efrem  Zimbalist  was  the  solol 
and  devoted  his  fine  skill  upon  the  vio 
to  playing  Lalo’s  “ Symphonie  Esps 
nole”;  a dull  piece  that  even  Mr.  Zit 
balist  could  not  greatly  enliven,  thou 
he  played  It  with  determination,  wi 
plenty  of  energy  and  fire,  and  a purpe 
of  bringing  out  all  there  is  in  jt.  His  l 
markable  art  and  museianship  were  aga 
to  be  admired,  and  they  aroused  gre 
enthusiasm  in  the  audience,  so  that 
was  several  times  recalled.  His  beautil 
and  broad  tone,  strangely  enough,  seem 
to  lose  something  of  its  vitality  in  t 
rew  hall,  which  has  proved  so  favorat 
to  almost  every  other  kind  of  music 
tone. 

There  was  mueh  enjoyment  to  be  d 
rived  from  Schubert's  “ Unfinished  Syi 
phony,”  which  began  the  concert  at 
was  played  with  finish,  with  abundan 
of  shadings  and  with  a feeling  for  the  i 
Exhaustible  magic  of  its  beauty.  .mil 
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These  are  great  times  for  chamber  mi 

hie.  The  wood-wind  organization  of  George 
larrgre  played  yesterday  afternoon,  th 
"lonzaley  Quartet  in  the  evening,  and  tc 
ight  the  Knfdsels  will  be  heard  In  Aeolla 
Ia»-  1|. 

Five  numbers  made  up  the  programm 
t the  Barrdre  concert,  which  was  give 
t the  Belasco  Theatre.  There  was 
Grande  Serenade”  in  B flat,  by  Mozart 
tichard  Strauss’s  “Serenade,”  Op.  7,  and 
Divertissement,”  by  Perillion,  for  the  ii 
truments  alone,  and  two  choruses,  accon 
ianled  by  wind  Instruments;  Schumann 
Beim  Abschied  zu  Slngen,”  for  mix( 
oices,  and  Beethoven’s  “Bundeslied,”  0 
22,  for  men’s  voices,  which  added  interes 
ng  variety  to  the  concert. 


ho  Barrerc  Ensemble,  ....  , ; ~ ^ i,iq  time  ac- 

difflcult,  for  the  players  of  his  ume. 

customed  to  the  Inelastic  “classical”  prim- 
ness of  those  days,  to  follow  his  beat,  as  he 
Indulged  as  freely  in  tempo  rubato  and 
reading  between  the  lines  as  any  prlma 
donna  conductor”  of  our  time.  On  this  point 
there  is  interesting  testimony  in  Nohl  s 
“Beethoven  and  his  Contemporaries,”  a 
book  which  may  be  cordially  commended  to 
those  who  imagine  tha^  the  s^eaj^  Ludwig 
was  a metronome.  r ©’3PT  , , 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Muck  for  j 
reviving  Schumann’s  romantic  overture, 
(which,  like  the  third  “Leonora,”  sums  up 
the  substance  of  an  opera  in  a way  moi  e 
satisfactory  than  the  opera  itself.  Poor 
Schumann!  He  thought  Wagner  was  jeal- 
ous, and  therefore  refused  to  accept  his  ad- 
vice when  he  was  writing  his  “Genoveva." 
The  Mozart  Serenade  frequently  recalle  wlth  Wagner’s  aid,  it  is  not  improbable 

(that  that  opera  might  have  escaped  its 
[fiasco.  There  is  much  beautiful  music 
lin  it:’ 

I Fritz  Kreisler  was  again  the  soloist.  The 
•any  a " “'■'=jBrailms  concerto  which7  he  played  was 

i melody  of  almost  classic  simplicity,  an<Jl  itten  £or  josaph  Joachim,  who,  though  he 
inrieh  it  with  harmonies  which  do  noL  the  leading  violinist  of  the  time,  had, 
;rate  on  the  ear,  VJ  QjC, /(?'  I according  to  a prominent  Leipzig  critic. 

The  final  number  on  the  programme  waslgreat  difflcuity  in  performing  it,  although 
he  most,  interesting  of  all.  This  “Diver-he  had  ]ent  a he]ping  hand  in  its  construc- 
tissement”  consisted  of  four  short  num-L^  That  was  a third  0f  a century  ago. 
bers,  a “Conte”  for  two  flutes  and  twoL  £he  meantime  the  technique  of  violin 
clarinets,  a "Musette”  for  four  instru-  playing  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides, 


harming,  and  some  of  the  variations  wer< 
nteresting,  but  as  a whole  the  work  id 
oo  long.  Strauss's  Serenade  showed  the 
arly  Strauss,  a Strauss  who  could  writ 


Don  Giovanni 

J 

;ti 


The  final  rondo 


waJ 


ments,  oboes,  and  bassoons ; a "Chasse”  for 
four  French  horns,  and  the  finale,  for  the 
twelve  instruments,  a “Bourree,”  on  a pop- 
ular theme.  French  elegance  and  clarity 
characterized  this  group,  which  had  also 
the  old-time  quaint  charm  of  the  period 
of  minuets  and  bourrees.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  number,  as  well  as  the  others, 
was  played  as  only  this  group  of  famous 
specialists  could  play  it 


All  but  the  youngest  of  the  lc 


AlVbut  the  young4<t  of  the  lovers  of 
hamber  music  remember  the  time  when  the 
Cneisel  Quartet  was  an  infant  industry 
protected  by  Mr.  Higginson,  of  Boston  town. 
More  recently  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  was  a 
fledgling  supported  by  Mr.  de  Coppet.  To- 
gay,  both  of  these  organizations  are  self- 
lupporting.  having  reared  audiences  that 
look  forward  eagerly  to  their  annual  con- 
certs. The  women  and  men  who  make  up 
these  audiences  look  down  on  the  glutton 
ous  mortals  who  need  a whole  opera  com 
pany  or  a huge  orchestra  to  feast  on.  What 
need  is  there  of  barbecuing  a whole  ox 
when  you  can  get  all  its  precious  flavor  in 
a little  jar  of  meat  extract? 

The  jars  consumed  last  night  at  Aeolian 
Hall  were  imported  from  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia. There  were  quartets  by  Mozart,  Haydn, 
and  Tchaikovsky.  Mozart  Is  more  Interest- 
ing in  his  chamber  music  than  in  his  sym- 
phonies, and  the  work  chosen  (Koechel  499) 
is  a particularly  good  specimen.  The  Flon- 
zaleys  played  it  not  only  with  delicacy  and 
the  purity  of  intonation  so  difficult  to  at- 
tain in  music  of  this  kind,  but  with  touches 
of  feeling  that  brought  the  music  nearer 
to  our  time.  The  Haydn  quartet  (op.  76, 
No.  1)  gave  the  players  a welcome  chance 
to  disport  themselves  in  merry  rhythmic 
fashion;  while  the  slow  movement  of  Tchai- 
kovsky’s opus  11  (which  moved  Tolstoy  to 
tears)  revealed  what  is  after  all  the  best 
thing  about  the  Flonzaleys — their  ability  to 
,play  emotional  music  with  deep  feeling. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

O-e-Cr 

Kreisler  and  tne  Boston  Orchestra. 

Dr-  Carl  Muck  and  his  admirable  Bos- 
on orchestra  were  again  heard  to  best 
dvantage  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
hey  “played  the  eighth  of  Beethoven’s  sym- 
honies,  the  same  composer’s  third  "Leo- 
ora  overture,  and  Schumann’s  “Geno- 
eva  overture.  The  symphony  fared  better 
lan  ft  dla  at  its  first  hearing  in  Vienna, 
i 1814.  On  that  occasion  it  “did  not  please 
le  audience,”  according  to  Czerny.  It 
ore  thai i pleased  Saturday’s  hearers  in  ' 
rrnegie  Ball,  but  that  hardly  proves  their 
iperiority  in  culture  to  the  audierifT which 
-ard  and  did  not  applaud  the  premiere 

this  composition  nearly  a century  ago. 
rere  were  no  orchestras  in  those  days 
ual  to  the  best  we  have  now',  and  in  all 
obability  the  performance  in  1814  left 
Jch  to  be  desired,  not  only  in  matters  of 
pression,  but  of  technical  execution.  Bee- 
•ven  himself  seldom  had  occasion  to  be 
usfled  with  the  way  his  things  were 
tyed.  To  be  sure,  it  must  have  been 


so  that  even  the  young  fiddlers,  just  out 
of  their  teens  and  the  conservatory,  ven- 
ture to  play  this  bristling  concerto  in  pub- 
lic. They  usually  have  cause  to  regret  it— 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  Idiomatic  for  the  violin,  and  its  dif- 
ficulties are  not  effective.  In  the  second 
place,  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  sensuous 
cajolings.  Even  Mr.  Kreisler,  with  his  con- 
summate art,  could  not  make  the  adagio 
sound  so  deep  and  soulful  as  he  did  the 
larghetto  of  the  Beethoven  concerto  two  days 
previously;  nor  could  he  construct  so  sub-J 
lime  a cadenza  for  the  first  movement  for 
the  reason  that  Brahms  did  not  play  into 
his  hands,  as  Beethoven  did,  with  sublime 
themes.  In  the  third  movement  the  tables 
were  turned.  Here  Brahms  is  superior,  and 
the  rhythmic  incisiveness  of  his  fiery  rondo  ^ 
gave  Mr.  Kreisler  his  best  opportunity  to  1 
show  his  mettle  to  the  audience  and  to  elic- 
it applause  that  had  to  be  responded  to  by 
many  returns  to  the  stage.  If  we  must 
have  the  Brahms  concerto,  by  all  means 
let  Mr.  Kreisler  play  it,  for  no  one  does 
it  so  well. 

j It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  be  per- 
suaded to  give  at  least  one  recital  ere  he 
[returns  to  Europe,  so  as  to  give  the  thou- 
1 sands  of  his  American  admirers  a chance 
to  hear  him  and  his  mellow  Guarnerius  in 
some  of  those  melodious  old  Italian  pieces 
which  he  has  resurrected  and  edited,  to  the 
joy  of  all  violinists,  public  and  ama- 
teur, and  also  in  some  of  his  own  delight- 
fully Viennese  pieces.  He  is  to  return 
next  season,  to  be  sure,  but  that  is  a long 
time  to  wait. 

One  thing  there  is  reason  to  be  grateful 
for:  no  longer  is  there  any  danger  that  he 
will  have  to  report  for  military  duty  in 
the  polyphonic  Balkan  war.  The  company 
in  which  he  is  a first  lieutenant  belongs  to 
one  of  the  crack  regiments  of  the  Austrian 
army  which  would  have  been  sent  to  Ihe 
front  at  once  in  case  of  war.  For  this  rea- 
son the  rumor,  not  long  ago,  that  Lieut. 
Kreisler  had  been  called  back  actually  af- 
fected the  stock  market.  But  imagine  a 
fate  of  civilization  which  would  allow  one 


displays  of  technical  virtuosity.  For  the 
rest,  jt  contains  several  episodes  of  unmis- 
takable musical  beauty  and  some  others  of 
equally  unmistakable  dulness.  And  for  those 
who  like  to  laugh  at  certain  broad,  though 
not  particularly  exalted,  effects  of  musical  ^ 
literalism,  there  are  the  wildly  dissonant 
and  extravagant  episodes  of  the  aerial  ride, 
the  pugnacious  njonks,  and  the  bleating  sheep 
(to  be  frank,  Strauss’s  sheep  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  highly  Incensed  bulls  if  the 
programme  notes  did  not  come  to  the 
(hearer’s  rescue). 

Mr.  Damrosch  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to 
prove  that  his  players  were  real  virtuosi, 
for  they  played  the  difficult  music  with 
great  flexibility  and  assurance.  Praise  is 
due  Paul  Kdfer  for  his  performance  of  the 
’cello  solos,  which  begin  promisingly,  but 
grow  monotonous  long  before  the  end  is 
reached. 

Genuine  enthusiasm  came  after  Efrem 
Zimbalist,  the  young  violinist,  had  played 
Lalo's  “Spanish  Symphony.”  His  perform- 
ance was  distinguished  by  much  beauty  of 
tone,  technical  accuracy,  and  general  intel- 
ligence of  interpretation.  He  played  the 
slow  movement — with  its  occasional  Griegian 
suggestions — very  poetically  and  preserved 
as  much  dignity  as  possible  in  the  trivial 
finale. 

Of  the  other  five  concerts  yesterday  a 
mere  mention  must  suffice.  Alois  Trnka 
I played  in  Carnegie  Lyceum,  with  Ludmilla 
Vojacek;  Isabel  Hauser  and  the  Saslavslcy 
String  Quartet  held  forth  in  the  Belasco 
Theatre;  the  great  Ysaye  delighted  an  im- 
mense audience  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  alternating  with  Amato  and  Vera 
Curtis ; the  Baroness  Huard  was  heard  in 
the  Little  Theatre,  while  John  Philip  Sousa 
filled  the  Hippodrome,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
with  a crowd  eager  to  hear?  above  all  things 
his  own  marches  and  other  compositions. 


Germans  say-food,  for  gunpowder 

Orchestra  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after 
noon  began  with  Schubert’s  “Unfinished 
Symphony”  and  ended  with  Richard 
Strauss’s  “Don  Quixote.”  The  symphony 
I is  not  far  from  its  ninetieth  year,  yet  how 
maryellously  fresh  in  its  plenitude  of  lux- 
uriant melody  and  unfaded  loveliness  of 
(orchestral  color,  how  amazingly  modern  in 
(the  sincerity  and  directness  of  its  utter- 
ance of  emotions  alternately  tender,  melan- 
choly, and  poignant!  The  Strauss  tone  poem 
[has  already  lost  not  a little  of  its  power 
to  startle  and  bewilder.  That  such  vitality 
las  it  now  possesses  will  still  be  found 
! latent  in  it  a decade  or  so  hence  is  none 
(too  certain  a matter.  It  still  appeals  to 
joonduetors  in  much  the  same  way  that  va 
[rious  mildewed  Italian  colorature  operas 
(appeal  to  some  florid  singers,  namely.  £5“ 


The  first  performance  of  Verdi's  “Aida” 
in  the  current  season  of  opera  at  the  Metr- 
politan  Opera  House  was  reserved  to 
begin  last  evening  the  fifth  week  of  the 
series.  It  was  an  unusually  late  entry 
for  the  most  popular  of  spectacular  Italian 
works.  In  recent  seasons  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  the  fabulous  kingdom  of 
the  Nile,  where  burning  Aida  loved  and 
sang,  have  been  brought  early  to  the  de- 
light of  the  eager  populace.  But  this 
winter  Mr.  Gatt-Casazza  has  modified  the 
direction  of  public  interest. 

The  first  evening  of  the  subscription 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Puccini,  whose 
works  have  already  been  heard  six  times 
since  the  house  opened.  Previous  to  last 
evening  Verdi  had  been  accorded  one 
hearing,  when  the  ancient  and  honorable 
“11  Trovatore”  was  sung  before  an  un- 
expectedly large  audience.  Meanwhile 
the  hungry  eyes  of  those  to  whom  scenic 
pictures  mean  much  were  feasted  on  the 
glorious  of  a wonderful  production  of 
Mozart’s  “Magic  Flute.” 

It  was  therefore  inevitable  that  a Mon- 
day night  audience  of  typical  char- 
acter should  assemble  for  the  first  per- 
formance of  “Aida.”  Curiously  enough, 
within  the  memory  of  even  young  opera  - 
j goers,  this  stirring  creation  was  relegated 

... (to  a position  comparatively  obscure, 

of  the  two  greatest  artists  of  our  time  t<L,ld  that  too  at  a time  when  it  was  ex - 
he  thus  exposed  as  Kanonenf utter,  as  th«cellenUy  sung.  But  through  the  united 
be  thus  expos  a labors  of  Emma  Eames,  Lillian  Nordica, 

[Johanna  Gadski,  Louise  Homer,  Jean 
(and  Edouard  de  Reszke,  Antonio  Scott, i 
[and  Pol  Planpon  it  was  raised  to  its  right- 
ful place  in  the  public  esteem,  and 
There  it  will  undoubtedly  remain  as  long 
as  there  is  a Caruso  to  sing  Radame s 
and  a Destinn  to  carry  the  burden  of 
the  title  role. 

It  will  be  essential,  however,  that  they 
are  both  in  command  of  their  resources, 
which  was  not  the  case  last  evening. 
A good  deal  might  be  written  about 
nertain  present  aspects  of  Mr.  Caruso  s 
vocal  art,  and  valuable  lessons  might, 
lie  drawn  therefrom,  hut  this  kind  of 
instruction  is  both  unpopular  and  in- 
utile. It  matters  little  what  the  great 
|;enor  does,  he  is  still  Caruso  and  the 
world  is  at  his  feet. 

Mile.  Destinn  had  a lively  attack  of 
registers  last  night,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  unevenness  in  her  singing. 
Her  exquisitely  controlled  mezza  voce, 
however,  never  deserted  her.  Mine. 


some  norm  biug,ei»,  ^ _ j 


ifil 

course,  was  different,  from  that  of  to-day. 
but  a modern  Radamee  would  surely 
l never  have  cast  an  eye  on  Aida  when 
this  Princess  was  idling  about  the  house. 

Musically  the  most  correct  and  well 
balanced  person  in  last  evenings  per- 
formance was  Mr.  Gilly.  who  sang  Amon- 
asro  with  excellent  tone  and  with  intelli- 
gence. Mr.  llothier  was  not  happy  as 
i he  Priest,  nor  was  Miss  Forma  as  the 
Priestess.  Mr.  Rossi  as  the  King  settled 
the  era  of  the  drama  by  carrying  a gold 
coo!-,  which  must  have  signified  that 
he  was  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Hyksos 

or  Shepherd  Kings.  . .. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  two  acts  of  the 
‘opera  there  were  numerous  disagree- 
ments as  to  key.  The  chorus  had  many 
ideas  of  its  own,  Mr.  Rothier  went  wan- 
dering, and  there  were  others^  Hie 
ballet-,  not  being  acquainted  with  Lenny- 
son’s  “Maud,”  did  not  know  how  to  dance 
out  of  tune  or  in  it,  but  it  knew  how  to 
dance  out  of  time  and  it  did  so.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  agile  Ethiopian 
entertainers  of  the  moouing  Airmens 
for  they  were  perfect  in  rhythm. 

Things  went  better  after  the  first  two 
I acts.  The  principals  engaged  in  the 
Nile  scene  put  forth  honest  efforts  and 
had  the  field  all  to  themselves.  But  it 
is  safe  to  guess  that  Mme.  Destinn  and 
Mr.  Caruso  were  not  soi'ry  when  they 
wailed  “O  terra,  addio”  for  the  last  time. 
Mr  Polacco,  who  conducted,  was  not 
always  in  agreement  with  the  principals 
iu  their  nuances,  but  he  controlled  the 
i onsembles  well. 


Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

The  opera  last  night  was  Verdi’s  most 
melodious  work,  “Aida” ; the  performance 
was  on  a high  plane  of  excellence,  chief  | 
honors  going  to  Mr.  Polacco,  who  conducted 
not  only  an  inspired  interpretation  of  the 
orchestral  score,  but  supported  and  helped 
the  singers  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  ac- 
companiment w'as  too  loud  in  the  second 
Scene  of  Act  II,  where  the  band  on  the 
stage  quite  overpowered  the  chorus;  but 
this  is  always  the  case.  This  band  is  an 
anachronism,  especially  when  several  of  the 
performers  appear  in  ancient  Egypt  wear- 
ing eye-glasses.  In  the  printed  orchestral 
score  of  “Aida"  the  band  part  appears  on 
two  staves — abbreviated  for  piano — and  need 
not  possess  all  modern  band  instruments. 
The  “Aida  trumpets”  are,  .of  course,  a dif- 
ferent story  fv  • 

Enrico  Caruso  gave  his  usual  fine  inter- 
pretation of  Rhadames,  with  one  exception 
— in  the  first  act  he  succumbed  to  an  attack 
of  Ruffltis,  singing  the  final  B flat  in  "Ce- 
lesta Aida”  with  the  full  power  of  s 
lungs.  It  is  marked  ppp  in  all  editions  of 
the  score.  Mr.  Caruso’s  artistic  growth  has 
been  so  marked  lately  that  this  can  only  be 
accounted  for  as  a case  of  atavism.  He 
cannot  be  playing  to  the  gallery,  for  the 
Metropolitan  "family  circle”  would  not  be 
guilty  of  the  careless  attitude  of  the  lower 
floor  to  the  beautiful  music  of  the  Nile  scene. 
The  Wagner  operas  compel  a devotion  that 
would  not  now  permit  such  noises  from  one 
of  the  boxes  as  occurred  in  this  scene.  Why 
should  not  Verdi  inspire  similar  devotion? 
The  Nile  scene  certainly  is  worthy  of  it. 

Destinn  sang  “Aida”  wonderfully  well — 
she  colored  her  voice  to  the  dramatic  situ- 
ation, and  in  her  whole  bearing  w'as  the 
slave,  who  was  yet  a princess.  The  King 
was  well  sung  by  Guillo  Rossi,  but  with 
iittle  regal  bearing.  Dlnh  Gilly,  as  Amon- 
asro,  was  fully  as  explosive  as  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  part  seem  to  require.  But  the 
singers,  chorus,  ballet,  and  ail  were  urged 
to  their  best  efforts  by  Mr.  Polacco,  and, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  he  was  the  star 
of  the  cast.  £)  gjQ.  ’/ ' / 2- 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic 
audiences  of  the  season  was  that  which 
heard  “Faust”  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Slezak,  for  the  first  time,  did  the  part  of 
Faust,  and  achieved  a notable  success. 
Dramatically,  he  was  as  fine  as  he  is  in 
“Otello”  and  “Tannhauser,”  and  vocally  he 
was  as  admirable  as  always  in  "The  Magic 
Flute,”  which,  however,  does  not  give  him 
ppportunity  to  reveal  the  fuil  scope  of  his 
powers.  Miss  Farrar  was  at  her  best  as 
Marguerite,  and  the  rest  of  the  cast  was 
(s  usual. 

I THE.  FLONZALEY  QUARTEf. 

Jt ' ■3"  7 '2''" 

[First  Appearance  This  Season  After 
Triumphs  Won  in  Europe. 

The  Flonzajay  String  Quartet,  fresh 
from  new  triumphs  in  European  cities, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  New  Sork 
this  season  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening. 
Mr.  de  Coppet’s  players  have  been  for-. 
Itur.ate  in  their  opportunities  for  winning^ 
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manifested  It  SfWtetfmes  when  it  was  j 
least,  merited.  In  respect  of  precision 
and  harmony  of  purpose  nothing  better 
could  be  asked  than  what  Mr.  Betti  and 
his  companions  provide,  especially  in  the 
firs;  movement  of  tile  Tschaikowsky 
quartet,  but  the  recurrent  little  impetu- 
osities and  preciosities,  which  seem  to 
have  become  a. marked  characteristic  of 
their  playing,  and  their  languishing  sen- 
timentalities, were  sadly  out  of  place  in 
the  healthy  music  of  Mozart’s  quartet 
in  D.  H. 


it 


contained  florid  opera  music  and  sev-l 

:re 


E.  K. 


fame  in  their  capacity  of  New  York  mu- 
sicians abroad:  but  tame  won  abroad  is 
fortunately  not  necessary  for  their  ap- 
preciation >.t  home  They  played  to  a 
■ large  and  nigh  tv  appreciative  audience 
last  evening,  and  renewed  the  rare  pleas- 
ure they  have  given  in  previous  years. 

There  is  an  exquisite  quality  of  finish, 
of  vivacity,  buoya. icy,  and  intensity  in 
their  playing,  giving  it  a charatcer  quite 
its  own  They  are  devoted  to  the  finest 
nuances  and  shadings  in  infinite  number 
and  variety;  to  perfect  purity  and  bril- 
-iant  delicacy  of  tone,  and  they  never  l’ad 
jn  the  correctest  intonation.  All  of  which 
IS  delightful  in  quartet  performance. 

They  played  last  evening  a quartet  oy 
Mozart  in  D,  (K.  -l!)t>, ) one  that  is  much 
less  frequently  heard  than  the  famous 

set  dedicated  to  Haydn,  but  worthy  of  I The  Flonzaley  Quartet,  which  has  been 

aaawiirsxsK&BS*  **"r 

original  traits.  The  adagio  is  unusually  hds  come  back  to  the  scene  of  its  earlier 
beautiful,  and  there  is  a certain  merri-  i triumphs  and  gave  its  first  concert  last 
ment  In  the  last  movement  akin  to  the  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  programme 
M.«-rn.entJ Ehai  flnds  sM.ch  a spontaneous  consisted  of  Mozart's  D major  quartet. 
, The  wh“eyof  TscUhikowsky’s  quartet  j°PU8,4®9  in  the  KSchel  catalogue:  Tschai- 
in  D Op.  11  is  not  often  heard  nowadays,  f kowsky  s quartet  in  D majoi , opus  11  , 
The  gracious  and  flowing  " Andante  I and  Haydn’s  quartet  in  G major,  opus  76, 
Cantabile  " is  still  a favorite  ” number  ’’  | No.  1.  The  players  were- welcomed  by  a 

large  audience  which  bestowed  liberal 


I3.0NZAXEY  QUARTET  AGAIN. 

It  f?ny«  iG^frapr^f5,i’/Moiirb 
lfaydn  and  Tscliailcn wnky. 


on  programmes  of  a less  severe  sort,  rt 
does  Indeed  stand  a good  deal  above  the 
other  movements  in  the  value  of  its  in- 
spiration. There  are  Tschaikowskylan 
features  about  them  that  are  unmistak- 
able, but  scarcely  the  most  pregnant  ones 
that  are  recognizable  as  his.  The  music, 
1 nwhich  independent  part-writing  and 
contrafuntal  treatment,  with  many  " im- 
itations ” abnormal,  was  prepared  with 


applause  upon  their  art. 

This  organization  attracted  notice  several 
years  ago  by  its  temperamental  styl-n 
and  there  was  danger  for  a time  that  the 
finish  of  its  ensemble  might  not  be  raised 
to  the  most  desirable  level.  But  the  fears 
in  this  regard  were  dispelled,  and  the  quar- 


rPf-  P°,llsb;  and  the  tet won  its  way  to  great  a nd  deserved  popu- 
piaylng  had  not  only  finish  but  animation  v 

Alia  power.  The  DroernmmA  wan  hrniiP*ht 

Its  playing  last  evening  had  most  of  the, 
merits  which  have  been  noted  from  time 
to  time  in  this  place;  but  there  was  an  un- 
questionable tendency  to  overwork  the  tem- 
perament. This  is  a tendency  which  these 
four  excellent  artists  will  have  to  combat 
if  they  mean  to  hold  unchallenged  the  re- 
spect of  their  most  critical,  listeners. 

BARRERE  ENSEMBLE  PLAYS. 


and  power.  The  programme  was  brought 
to  a close  with  Haydn's  quartet  in  G 
major,  Op.  76,  No.  1.  The  audience  was 
given  great  pleasure  by  the  playing  of 
these  artists — Messrs.  Betti,  Pachon,  Ara, 
and  d'Archampean— and  it  is  recognizable 
that  they  have  found  more  and  more  a 
homogeneous  style  in  quartet  playing 
that  is  really  their  own. 


eral  modern  Italian  songs.  There  were 
few  numbers  which  called  for  much  ueptli 
in  the  penetration  ol  their  meaning,  but 
several  which  called  for  good  singing, 
some  for  a facile  coloratura. 

The  programme  began  with  “ Voi  Che 
Sapete,"  which  Miss  Easley  sang  well. 
The  first  group  also  included  airs  by  Bel- 
lini and  Donizetti.  In  the  second  group 
were  to.  gs  by  Mozart.  Beethoven,  Mandl 
ai  d Neidlinger,  which  were  sung  various- 
ly in  French  and  German.  The  next  group 
was  devoted  to  three  songs  by  Greco, 
’’  composed  for  Miss  Easley.”  The  best 
of  these  was  a setting  of  Gothe's  famous 
poem,  “ Kennst  du  das  Land,”  which  has 
served  as  the  inspiration  for  so  many 
musicians.  Tne  worst  was  the  florid  waltz, 
after  the  style  of  Arditi,  with  which  the 
group  closed.  Finally  Miss  Easley  sang 
five  songs  in  English. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  young  soprano 
possesses  a voice  of  great  charm  and  puri- 
ty, although  it  is  small.  Her  vocal  faults 
are  few.  She  did  not  force  her  voice 
yesterday  and  her  intonation  was  usually 
impeccable.  Her  facility  of  execution 
seemed  limited  but  on  the  other  hand, 
was  sufficient  for  the  matter  in  hand. 
Some  of  her  high  tones  were  brilliant. 
She  sang  musically  and  with  understand- 
ing. 


Simple  and  unaffected,  an  American 
girl  won  her  audience  completely  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  her  first  public 
scrig  recital.  She  was  Miss  Donna 
Easley,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ralph  Mont- 
gomery Easley,  political  economist  and 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation.  She  ap- 
peared in  Aeolian  Hall.  She 'lias  sung 
in  New  York  before,  but  at  private  gather- 
ings, and  last  season  she  sang  at  a mu- 
sicale  in  the  White  House. 


CHAMBER 

D<LC~.  * ** 


Mr.  Georges  Barrdre  und 
players  upon  wind  instru-, 
neither  of  their  efforts  toi 
form  of  the  musical  art! 


the  avternoo 
his  company 
ments  made 
rehabilitate 

ardent  admiration  for  which  died  out  "to| 
a large  degree  in  the  early  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Their  classic 
number  was  a serenade  by  Mozart.  In 
the  evening  the  Flonzaley  Quartet,  play-1 
ing  for  the  first  time  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
produced  quartets  by  Mazart  and  Haydn 
and  between  them  Tschaikowsky’ s quar- 
tet In  D with  its  slow  movement — beloved 
of  amateurs.  Mr.  Batrfire's  excursion  into 
the  modern  field  was  made  with  Riohard 
Strauss's  splendidly  euphonious  and  beau- 
tiful serenade.  Op.  7,  and  a Divertissement 
by  Perilhou,  a work  of  real  charm  and 
one  of  a considerable  number  by  which 
French  composers  have  striven  to  keep 
alive  an  interest  in  music  for  wind  instru- 

ln  his  extremely  laudable  desire  to  re- 
kindle appreciation  for  the  kind  of  music! 
which  has  his  affection  Air.  Barrdre  yes- 
terday sought  to  introduce  a much-needed 
element  of  variety  by  presenting  two 
vocal  numbers  which  the  composers  had 
provided  with  accompaniments  for  small 
choirs  of  wind  instruments.  They  were 
* k beautiful  setting  of  "A  Song  (o  be  Sung 
, at  Parting,  the  words  of  which,  begin- 
ning "Es  ist  vestimmt  In  Gottes  Rath,” 
are  known  to  all  lovers  of  German  song 
j through  Mendelssohn's  setting,  and  Bee- 
thovens “Bundeslied,”  (”in  alien  guten 
Stunden”).  The  former  tyas  sung  by  a| 
mixed  choir  of  twelve  voices,  the  latter 
by  a male  "chorus”  of  four,  will;  two! 
added  solo  voices.  Had  the  singing  been  of 
the  best  the  prices  would  have  ineffective 
under  such  circumstances,  and  as  the 
ringing  was  not  even  mediocre  the  experi- 
ment proved  deplorable.  This  "Bundes- 
lied. though  there  is  a suspicion  that  It 
may  have  been  conceived  at  an  early  period 
in  Beethoven's  career,  was  written  out  and 
revised  at  the  tinie  when  the  composer’s 
(thoughts  were  soaring  in  the  realms  ot 
made  a revelation  in  the  Ninth 
Symphony  a fact  which  probably  pre- 
sented  itself  as  little  to  the  mind  of  any 
of  those  who  heard  It  yesterday  as  the 
cue  imstance  that  its  poetry  grew  out  of  ) 
tb”  happy  frame  of  mind  in  which  Goethe  I 
was  thrown  by  his  love  for  bis  Lilli.  ] 
a genesis  for  the  work  ought  to 
have  Invited  a better  performance.  The 
concert  began  with  one  of  the  finest  of 
Mozart  s serenades,  that  in  B flat,  which 
grew  into  a serenade  for  wind  instru- 
ments after  it  had  existed  twelve  years 
in  its  original  shape  as  a string  quintet, 

, .J  , Mr.  Barrfcre's  direction  the  work, 

. the  Strauss  composition,  was  played 
With,  great  precision  and  no  little  charm, 
oeminenlch  conducted  the  vocal 


introduced  this  interesting  organization 
to  the  local  public  there  was  not  touch 
confidence  in  its  life,  bur  it  looks  now  as 
if  its  term  of  existence  might  be  limited 
only  by  the  size  of  the  field  to  be  explored. 

The  literature  of  chamber  music  for  wind 
instruments  is  not  as  small  as  I he  casual 
music  lover  may  believe  it  to  be,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  once  the  (lire  tor 
is  driven  to  the  expedient  of  delving  in  the 
mine  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  he  may  find 
that  the  lion  of  monotony  will  lie  cl  otto iii 
his  path.  Meanwhile  let  us  hope  that 
living  composers  will  be  encouraged  to 
write  this  kind  of  chamber  music,  for  Mr, 
Barrere  and  his  associates  have  proved 
that  it  is  capable  of  niuch  variety  and  of 
giving  no  small  measure  of  enjoyment. 

Yesterday's  programme  was  enlivened  by 
the  introduction  of  two  numbers  written 
for  voices  and  wind  accompaniment.  One 
ot  these  was  Schumann's  Beim  Abschied 
zu  Singen,”  opus  84,  lor  mixed  chorus  and 
wind,  and  the  other  was  t lie  much  less  seri- 
ous and  very  amusing  “Bundeslied,”  opus 
132,  of  Beethoven,  for  male  voices  and  a 
small  wind  choir.  Both  of  these  works; 
called  into  service  some  members  of  thes 
Oratorio  Society  and  I/ouis  Kbemmenich, 
the  conductor  of  that  organization,  took 
charge  of  their  performance,  f here  was 
ground  for  desire  t hat  a better  set  of  singers 
could  have  been  procured. 

The  first  number  ot  the  list  was  Mozart's 
“Grande  Serenade"  in  B fiat,  written  lor 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  basset  horns 
four  French  horns,  two  bassoons  and  one 
contra  bassoon.  Doubtless  the  visible 
presence  of  some  of  these  instruments 
furnished  an  object  lesson  10  some  of  lho 
audience,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one 
mistook  Mr.  Kohl’s  double  bass  clarinet 
for  the  contra  bassoon.  Purists  might* 
enter  a mild  protest  against  this  substi-j 
tution,  which  occurred  again  in  the  Strauss 
serenade,  opus  7.  but-  it  was  really  not  a 
very  serious  matter,  since  in  both  compos 
sit  ions  the  office  of  the  contra  bassoon  ia 
merely  to  provide  low  bass  notes  and  not 
to  impart  special  characteristics  of  colorJ 
Nevertheless  there  are  contra  bassoons 
in  town  and  they  are  just  as  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  a6  Mr.  Kohl's  ingenious 
double  bass  clarinet,  so  why  not  let  the 
people  see  them  perform? 

The  last  number  on  the  programme  was 
Perilhou’s  Divertissement,  which  consists 
of  four  parts,  a “conte’  for  two  flutes  and 
two  clarinets,  a musette  for  oboes  and 
bassoons,  a "chasse”  for  the  four  horns 
and  finally  a bourse  for  all  hands.  It  is  a 
really  delightful  bit  of  music,  frankly  of 
the  people,  and  most  gracefully  and  elfec- 
tively  written  for  the  various  instruments. 
Tho  and  .fence  manifesto  enjoyed  i> 
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Donna  Easley,  a soprano  new  to  New 
York  recital-goers,  appeared  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall,  and  made  a 


Concerts  by  tne  Barrere  Ensem-  & • 7 2— 

bie  and  Flonzaley  Quartet.  **"«» 

I aiiii'i.i.,.,  .i  ments  nt  Uelasco  Theatre. 

i lie  inteiest  oi  concertgoers  was  occu- 
pied yesterday  by  chamber  music  and  The  Barrere  Ensemble  began  its  fourih 
most  of  It  of  the  old  order— that  is,  of  the  season  yesterday  afternoon  with  a convert 
classic  period  At  the  Belasco  Theatre  in!  the  lielasco  Theatre.  When  .Mr,  Barrere 
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Ysaye  in  Three  Concerts  and 
the  Kneisel  Quartet. 

Yesterday,  like  the  day  before,  was  set 
apart  for  the  lovers  of  chamber  music  in 
the  old  sense  as  well  'as  the  new.  In  the 
afternoon  M.  Ysaye  called  in  the  aid  of 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  to  perform  a 
four  de  force:  he  played  three  concertos 
of  what  might  might  be  designated  the 
early,  middle  and  modern  periods,  and 
then  added  some  solos  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment  to  delight  the  devotees  ot 
the  virtuoso,  who  would  rather  see  the 
player  “near  to”  than  hear  his  music 
from  the  place  where  music  sounds  best, 
which  in  the  case  of  Carnegie  Hall  is 
considerably  back  of  the  middle  of  the 
room.  The  concertos  were  an  archaic  one 
by  Vivaldi,  in  which,  as  usual,  M.  Ysayal 
proclaimed  Iris  most  uplifting  message: 
the  Beethoven  concerto,  in  which,  also  as 
usual,  his  playing  aroused  some  question- 
ings, and  Bruch’s  Scotch  fantasia,  which 
no  one  has  played  with  quite  the  ro- 
mantic warmth  which  this  artist  put  into 
It  when  he  introduced  it  here  some  eigh- 
teen years  ago,  and  which  he  breathed 
into  it  again  yesterday.  The  Vivaldi  work 
was  presented  in  the  shape  which  in 
greatest  likelihood  M.  Y’saye  gave  it:  that 
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violM.  In  bringing  back  to  popular  no- 
tice these  old  works  in  which  the  violin 
speaks  its  characteristic  idiom  much  more 
truthfully  and  eloquently  than  it  does  in 
the  concertos  written  since  Mozart’s  day, 
M.  Ysaye  is  fulfilling  a beautiful  mission 
and  at  the  same  time  displaying  his 
loftiest  attributes  as  an  artist.  Exemplars 
such  as  he  is,  when  at  his  best  in  these 
classical  pieces,  and  Mme.  Sembrich  is  in 
the  art  of  pure  song  are  greatly  needed 
in  this  day  of  artificial  emotionality  and 
affected  dramatic  pathos.  They  are  help- 
ing to  bring  back  real  taste  to  which 
composers  as  well  as  performers  will  be 
compelled  to  return  when  the  world  has 
recovei-ed  from  the  fitful  fever  which  is 
now  consuming  it.  The  Vivaldi  concerto 
left  only  one  qutation  lingering  In  the 
minds  of  the  judicious  amateurs  who 
heard  it  yesterday,  which  van  whether  or 
not  this  delightful  old  music  might  not 
be  made  to  sound  even  more  delightful  If 
it  were  produced  “In  the  original  pack- 
age,” as  men  of  commerce  might  say. 
Would  not  M.  Ysaye  be  doing  a greater 
good  and  give  a larger  measure  of  pleas- 
ure if,  instead  of  giving  such  concerts  as 
some  of  those  he  has  given  thus  far  with 
their  varying  and  somewhat  confusing 
results,  lie  were  to  present  himself  in  a 
short  series  of  recitals  in  which  the  Ital- 
ian concert!  gross!  and  the  old  and  new 
sonatas  would  be  played  in  a smaller 
room  and  in  tbe  manner  in  which  they 
were  conceived  by  their  creators,  down  to 
the  smallest  detail  of  their  apparatus? 
Such  a series  would  surely  be  a rare  treat 
to  the  real  lovers  of  violin  muBic,  and 
especially  ita  students. 

After  the  large  adventdre  iu  the  after- 
noon a.  smaller  and  lovelier  function  fol- 
lowed In  Aeolian  Hall  in  the  evening. 


When  the  gentlemen  artists  of  the  (vneisell 
Quartet,  assisted  by  Mr.  Consolo,  gave  a. 
concert  of  chamber  music.  Then  compo- 
sitions made  up  tho.list  at  tills  concert, 
a string  quartet  by  Schubert,  Richard 
Strauss's  Sonata  In  F for  pianoforte  and 
violoncello  (played  by  Mr,  Consolo  and 
Mr.  William  Villike)  and  Cesar  Franck's 
Quartet  in  D.  Mr.  Kneleal's  love  for 
Schubert  has  had  frequent  demonstra- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  twenty  years 
during  which  he  lias  ministered  to  tills- 
community's  love  for  the  beautiful  and 
exalted  things  in  music.  He  has  played 
the  Pianoforte  Trio,  the  quarterly  in  D 
minor  and  A minor,  the  quartet  frag- 
ment In  C minor  and  the  “Foreilen" 
Quintet  over  and  over  again.  He  may 
also  have  played  the  quartet  in  G,  which 
opened  last  night's  concert,  before;  hut 
if  so  the  occasion  has  passed  out  of  the 
memory  of  the  recorder  of  yesterday's 
musical  doings.  At  any  rate,  It  is  now 
a familiar  work  except  possibly  to  those 
fortunate  amateurs  who  cultivate  'cham- 
ber music  at  home.  It  is  a later  work 
than  the  quartet  in  A minor,  which  Mr. 
Kneisel  played  last  year,  and  was  writ- 
ten probably  about  the  same  time  as  the 
D minor  quartet,  chiefly  admired  for  its 
marvellous  variations  in  the  melody  of 
the  song,  ‘‘Tod  und  das  Made  hen.”  Ex- 
cept in  its  fascinating  scherzo,  however, 
and  its  rollicking  finale,  with  its  seeming 
reflection  of  the  taste  of  the  Viennese  cf 
its'  time,  fluctuating  between  Rossini  and 
frivolity  and  Beethovinian  seriousness, 
there  is  not  much  in  the  work  to  sug- 
gest the  composer  of  the  only  two  quar- 
tets of  Schubert’s  right,  whloh  have  won 
a hold  upon  the  popular  heart.  Schubert 
began  writing  quartets  as  early  as  1814 
and  thij  one  was  composed  in  June,  1826, 
only  a year  before  he  died.  But  even 
the  greatest  admirer  of.  the  wonderful 
genius  could  scarcely  say  that  he  had  at- 
tained a mastery  of  the  form  when  he 
came  to  his  untimely  death.  The  fact  in- 
vites curious  inquiry,  for  when  he  was 
composing  his  last  quartets  Schubent  was 
a devoted  attendant  on  the  selrees  at 
which  Schuppanzlgh  (to  whom"  the  D 
minor  quartet  is  ijedicated)  made  a feat- 
ure of  Beethoven’s  quartet.  There  is  a 
touching  incident  recorded  in  one  of  the 
BerihoVen  Conservation  Books  of  1826. 
Holz,  Schuppanzlgs's  second  violin  and 
Beethoven's  factotum,  telle  his  deaf  mas- 
ter in  writing  that  he  bad.  just  come  from 
the  music  shop  of  Steiner,  where  he  had’ 
seen  Schubert  and  Haslinger  with  their 
heads  in  a Handel  score  and  engaged  in 
eager  discussion,  which  Schubert  inter- 
rupted long  enough  to  send  his  thanks 
to  the  great  master  for  the  quartet  played 
at  the  last  soiree.  Then  Holz  tells  Bee- 
thoven that  the  young  man  has  a re- 
markable talent  for  song  melody  and  ! 
asks  him  if  he  has  ever  seen  the  | 
"Bilking.  ’ Evidently  the  great  sym- 
phonist  knew  leas  about  the  great 
song  writer  than  Schindler,  who 
was  eager  to  appear  before  posterity  as 
Schubert'*  sponsor,  tried  to  make  the 
world  believe  In  his  biography  of  Beetho- 
ven. But  this  is  something  of  a sidewise 
excursion.  Beethoven  certainly  never 
knew  anything  about  Schubert  as  a quar- 
tet composer-,  for  of  all  the  eight  quartetB 
and  the  “Quartettsat*"’  only  tliat  in  A 
minor  was  given  to  the  public  in  Schu- 
bert’s lifetime.  The  quartet  in  G,  which 
waited  twenty -six  years  for  publication,  is 
| a gracious  work,  nevertheless,  and  was 
I graciously  played  last  night. 

The  performance  of  Strauss's  sonata 
i was  as  perfect  an  example  of  ensemble 
! playing  as  could  well  be  imagined.  It  is 
a pleasing  work,  written  when  the  young 
! Titan  of  to-day  was  still  a young  mu- 
siclon  seeking  himself  and  more  strong- 
ly convinced  that  Wagner’s  art  was 
an  abomination  than  of  anything  else, 
except,  possibly,  his.  own  artistic  virtue. 
Messrs.  Consolo  and  Wllleke  played  itj 
con  amove,  with  superb  abandon  and  yet 
perfect  co-operation.  H.  E.  K. 


Those  who  think  about  musical  art  at 
all  must  have  found  some  food  for  thought 
-u>  the  second  concert  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet, which  ;ook  place  last  evening  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  It  was  a most  delightful! 
concert  and  its  music  was  not  of  the 
repertory  worn  threadbare  by  hard  . 
usage. 

The  first  number  was  Schubert’s  G 
M ajor  quartet,  opus  161  the  second  the 
violoncello  sonata  of  Richard  Strauss, 
opus  6,  and  the  last  the  D major  quartet 
of  Cesar  Franck.  The  pianist  who  was 
associated  with  WiJIiamWilleke  in  the  per-  [ 
formance  of  the  Strauss  sonata  was 
Ernesto  Consolo. 

Oceans  of  ink  have  been  shed  over1 
Schubert's  music,  but  ever  and  anon 
the  daily  observer  of  musical  offerings 
will  be  tempted  to  render  heartfelt  thanks 
for  the  gifts  with  which  the  gods  endowed 
this  wonderful  musical  mind.  For  one 
Ihing  we  can  never  cease  to  be  grateful 
for  the  fecundity  of  his  melodic  invention. 
Yo  one  will  deny  that  often  Schubert  s 


deas  arc  slight  in  character , but  equal 
10  one  •will  affirm  that  they  are  ever 
leasing. 

His  smallest  inventions  have  grace  a nc 
lharrri,  and  his  largest  iiave  nobility 
:oupled  with  ineffable  tenderness.  Selin- 
iprt  himself  was  mightily  pleased  " i, 
‘orne  of  his  own  fancies  and  his  pleasure 
ed  him  to  spin  out  movements  to  heaven  y 
lengltis.  This  characteristic  is  found 


oup  hf  Hufgei'S  aTOStsaiul 

gViv  a matter  of  Indifference  who  ap- 
pears tn  the  parts  of  Miml  and  Musetta 
SSI attractive  as  they  are.  The  MetropolUan 
d Opera  House  has  a plenty  of  right  rot 

roysterers,  and  l£  Amato  cannot  make  as 
much  out  of  the  character  of  M^ccll° 
Sootti  habitually  does  he  can  put  moie 
beauty  into  its  music  and  thus  second 

the  melodious  ou.  pourings  of  Caruso  most 

admirably,  h <U> / Vi  i • _ Mme 

But  no  apology  was  needed  u 

'Alda  last  night  Her  voice  has 

^^^^■rhich  the  loveis  01 


I are  two  of  the  first  essentials  in  a genuine 
'artist,  and  that  his  capricious  poslngs  and 

posturings  do  not  tend  to  elevate  him  in 
I the  estimation  of  discriminating  muslc-lov- 


|Ln  the  first  movement  of  the  quartet  wlth  the  fragile 


laycd  last,  evening. 

The  thoughts  were  evidently  dear  to 
the  cortiposor  and  he  might  easily  have 
cut  his  movement  much  shorter,  but  he 
ingers  over  his  themes  with  tond  repeti- 
tions. And  how  easy  it  is  for  the  hearer 
to  accompany  him  in  his  recapitulations, 
especially  when  the  music  is  played  so 
admirably  as  it  was  last  evening. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  hearers  would 
not  willingly  have  had  a single  page 
omitted.  The  other  three  movements  are 
more  concise  than  the  first,  and  they  have 
that  peculiarly  songlike  style  which  en- 
riches all  of  Schubert’s  chamber  music. 
The  audience  manifested  its  delight  in 
this  lovely . composition  in  no  uncertain 
manner.  . / 

Richard  Strauss  wrote  his  opus  f>  m 
the  years  1882  and  1883.  In  the  latter 
year  he  reached  the  age  of  19.  It  is  the 
habit  of  commentators  to  make  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  Strauss  of  later  years 
dees  not  appear  till  the  work  known  as 
i “From  Italy”  opus  16.  But  like  all  gen- 
eralizations, this  one  is  subject  to  excep- 
tions. . - 

I The  violincello  sonata  is,  ol  course, 
the  work  of  an  enthusiastic  and  optimistic 
vouth,  and  its  feeling  is  far  removed 
iroyn  that  Of  the  "Don  Juan  or  the  tod 
mid  Verklarung,  ” but  there  is  at  least 
M one  thought  in  it,  the  passionate  cantabde 

I of  . the,  first  movement.,  which  needs  only 
i he  tremendous  orchestral  treatment  of 
inter  years  to  bring  it  into  company  with 
-,ome  of  the  melodic  ideas  in  the  great 
symphonic  poems. 

: This  ’cello  sonata  is  a splenoid  achieve- 

’ - - ilt  has  virility 


heroine,  and  the  nius^  is  castly  w^tnin 
its  technical  demand,  and  h(SI  sk 
.actress  compasses  all  its  histrionic  needs 
iter  companion,  Caruso,  cared  amply  ^ 
the  score’s  strenuous  utterances,  and  a l 
was  well.  Mine.  Bella  Alten’a  Muselta 
fixed  upon  the  canvas  and  undents  jo 
change. 
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MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

Concert  of  the  Schola  Cantorum. 

There  are  few  abler  or  more  versatile 
musicians  in  New  York  than  Kurt  Schindler 
and  few  more  hard  worked,  for  that  matter. 
In  addition  to  his  creative  work — and  Mr. 
Schindler  is  a fairly  prolific  composer — he 
has  onerous  duties  in  connection  with  a 
leading  music  publishing  firm,  and,  finally, 
he  is  conductor  and  guiding  spirit  of  the 
Schola  Cantorum — known  until  this  year  as 
the  MacDowell  Chorus.  Under  his  guidance 
this  organization  has  grown  from  humble 
beginnings  to  a choral  body  of  admirable 
attainments.  Since  last  season  its  ranks 
have  undergone  considerable  reorganization, 
and  rehearsals  and  trials  of  new  voices 
have  occupied  Mr.  Schindler  night  and  day. 
A picked  body  of  these  singers,  some  forty 
in  number,  and  designated  as  the  “Madrigal 
Singers  of  the  Schola  Cantorum,"  were 
heard  in  a concert  at  Aeolian  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon. 

Mr.  Schindler  has,  both  by  his  own  indus- 
try and  the  excellence  of  the  vocal  material 
at  his  disposal,  attained  excellent  results. 
The  little  chorus  sang  yesterday  with  much 
spirit  and  a precision  indicative  of  careful 


Indian  Songs, 

Miss  Katherine  Burritt,  known  among 
the  Indians  as  Killolleet,  the  white-throat- 
ed sparrow,  gave  a very  interesting  recital 
of  Indian  songs  at  the  Bela3co  Theatre  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Miss  Burritt  has  lived  j 
among  the  Indians  and  knows  how  to  re- 
produce the  atmosphere  of  the  red  man’s 
music.  The  songs  she  gave,  however,  were 
accompanied  on  the  piano — the  accompani- 
ments being  written  by  Carlos  Troyer, 
Arthur  Farwell,  Natalie  Curtis,  and 
Charles  Wakefield  Cadman.  As  Miss  Bur- 
ritt expressed  it  in  her  .introductory  talk, 
the  piano  part  was  to  help  to  reproduce 
the  original  atmosphere  on  the  stage— 
where,  of  course,  the  original  Indian  set- 
ting would  be  out  of  the  question.  She 
herself  was  dressed  in  an  Indian  costume, 
a faithful  reproduction — perhaps,  indeed,  an 
“original”— of  the  real  squaw  when  “in  full 
dress.”  Mr.  Farwell  particularly  seems 


103 

Debussy’s  music  Is  become  a cult.  It  was  j 
played  last  night  because  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  possesses  a clarinet  of 
excellent  technical  attainments  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Henri  Leon  Le  Roy,  who* 
like  the  best  of  wood-wind  instrume^rra>- 
ists  of  recent  years,  came  out  of  the 
French  school,  if  the  purpose  of  M.  Be 
Roy  and  Mr.  Stvansky  had  been  to  dis- 
close the  individual  qualities  of  the  in- 
strument, one  of  The  old-fashioned  works 
by  von  Weber,  who,  encouraged  by  the  j 
father  of  the  pianist  Baermann  (the  lat- 
ter still  an  active  figure  in  Boston’s  mu- 
sical life),  lifted  the  Instrument  into  prom- 
inence, would  have  served  his  purposes 
better.  The  music  would  have  sounded 
old-fashioned,  but  it  would  have  been 
at  least  nearer  the  appreciation  of  the 
audience  than  that  of  Debussy,  which 
was  wholly  in  the  Frenchman’s  sublimat- 
ed vein,  in  which  most  things  which  those 
who  are  still  neophytes  so  fa  as  the 
modern  Gaelic  mysteries  are  concerned, 
long  for,  such  as  straightforward  melody 
and  emotional  harmony,  are  absent.  There 
was  little  opportunity  to  learn  anything 
about  the  clarinet's  marvellous  capacity 


A “MATINEE  OF.MUSIC’’ 
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ment  for  a mere  boy 
and  boldness,  brilliancy  of  style  and  a 
grip  of  form.  It  is  weakest,  perhaps, 
in  its  slow  movement,  for  as  Ernest  New- 
man  iustly  notes  in  his  study  ot  Strauss, 
the  boy  did  notitake  naturally  to  reflect- 
ive tender  or  pathetic  sentiment.  But 
there  is.  plenty  of  youthful  force  in  the, 
first  movement  and  the  finale  is  alive 
with  happy  fancy.  ' 

The  work  is  excellently  written  for 
both  instruments  and  it  calls  for  virtuoso 
performance.  This,  indeed,  it  received 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Willekeand  Mr.  Con-  training  and  patient  rehearsing.  The  quality 
jsolo.  Both  of  them  , played  in  jnasterly  |0f  (one  produced  was,  on  the  whole,  smooth 

and  good,  the  intonation  and  balance  most 
commendable,  and  the  details  of  light  and 
shade  consistently  and  artistically  applied. 
A large  audience  applauded  the  singers 
heartily. 

The  soloists  of  the  afternoon  were  Mischa 
Elman,  Francis  Rogers,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Wright,  and  Estelle  Burns-Roure.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  Schindler  had  not  disclosed 
the  same  judiciousness  in  compiling  his 
programme  as  he  did  in  training  his  chorus, 
and  what  they  and  the  soloists  had  allotted 
to  them  was,  for  the  greater  part,  totally 
unworthy  of  the  energy  expended  on  it.  De- 
tailed comment  on  every  item  is  scarcely 
called  for  when  the  average  of  musical 
value  is  on  so  generally  low  a level.  Worthy 
of  mention  as  fairly  pleasing  in  their  con- 
tents are  Will  C.  Macfarlane’s  little  chorus, 
“In  Pride  of  May,”  three  old  Irish  melodies 
arranged  by  Arthur  Whiting;  a "Bible 


ircnuu,  '..inn  ics  jlj.  occfew , vumi 

Imer.  Will  M.  Cook  and  J.  Rosa- 
hnson. 

ost  pleasing^ features  of  the  after- 


! style,  not  suppressing  their  mdhdduali- 
ties,  yet]  uniting  in  a fine  ensemble,  it 
was  a Veal  pleasure  to  hear  them. 

The  Kneisels  played  two  movements  of 
the  D ifiajor  quartet  of  Franck  on  Jan- 
uary •), 191 0,  and  in  March  of  the  same  year 
the  whole  of  it.  Mr.  Kneisel  has  done 
(honorable  duty  in  publishing  the  art  ot 
the  Belgian  master,  for  whom  he  has  a 
(large  affection. 

I It  wasthe  general  belief  some  years  ago 
that  the  music  of  Franck  belonged  to 
the  category  of  the  intellectual  and  that 
fit,  was  reserved  for  persons  with  abnor- 
mally developed  brains  to  comprehend 
[it.  Like  other  musical  riddles,  it  becomes 
easier  to  read  as  the  years  go  past,  and  it 
Low  provokes  the  inquiry  as  to  whether 
it  is  really  so  intellectual  as  we  all  used 
to  think  At  any  rate  it  continues  to 
the  heard  and  it  gains  new  admirers  by 
sheer  fejee  of  repetition . 

Ysaje  Plays  Three  Concertos. 

Who  is  the  greatest  living  violinist? 
Many  thiflk  that  Fritz  Kreisler  is;  but 
Kreisier  agrees  with  those  who  say 
that  Ysaye  is.  They  are  both  very  great, 
indeed.  The  best  answer  to  the  question 
is  the  one  given  by  Goethe  in  commenting 
on  the  discussion  as  to  whether  he  was  Ger- 
many’s chief  poet,  or  Schiller:  “You  ought 


Program 

of  Americans. 

There  was  a “matinee  of  new  music” 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Schola  Can- 
torum. Kurt  Schindler,  conductor,  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  the  compo- 
sitions being  limited  to  the  works  of  Amer- 
ican.*, the  names  including  Will  C.  Mae- 
farlane,  Charles  M.  Boeder,  Sidney  Hom- 
er, Arthur  Whiting.  John  Alden  Carpenter, 
Blair  Fairchild,  Charles  B.  Seeger,  Court- 
landt-Palmer, 
mond  Johnson 

The  most  plehslng' 
noon  were  the  singing  of  the  Madrigal 
! Singers  under  Mr.  Schindler's  direction,  i 
the  chorus  showing  that  it  had  been  well 
trained  as  well  as  singing  with  spirit. 

; Francis  Rogers,  always  a true  artist,  gave 
a number  of  songs  with  effect,  and  Mrs. 
Estelle  Burns-Roure,  in  Blair  Fairchild’s 
“Bible  Ryric,”  from  “The  Song  of  Songs,” 
•disclosed  a voice  of  some  beauty. 

A special  feature  of  the  afternoon  was 
the  appearance  of  a number  of  composi- 
tions by  Mr.  Carpenter,  oneytf  which,  a 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  was  per- 
formed by  Mischa  Elman  and  the  com- 
poser. The  last  movement  of  the  sonata 
contained  considerable  body  and  beauty, 
but  the  other  three  were  less  effective.  It 
was  a pity  that  Mr.  Carpenter  did  not 
have  a.  better  interpreter  than  the  one 
who  gave  his  four  charming  songs. 
Neither  in  voice  nor  in  manner  did  Mrs. 
Wright  bring  out  from  the  music  what 
might  have  been  expected. 

The  audience  was  large  and  enthusi- 
astic. 


to  have  caught  the  Indian  spirit.  Miss  for  song. 

Burritt  sang  all  the  songs  convincingly,  The  otjler  novelty  was  a serenade,  for 
and  pleased  the  audience  immensely.  Mr.  strings  by  Dvorak,  an  extremely  naive 
William  J.  Stone  played  the  accompani-  composition,  filled  with  the  mere  pretti- 
. pnnablv  nesses  which  the  most  ingenuous  mu- 

ments  ve  y p sician  of  the  last  generation  dropped  into 

often  because  the  faculty  of  self- 
criticism  was  left  out  ot  his  mental 
make-up.  Dainty  music,  this  serenade,  j 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  recall,  was  never  j 
put  on  a programme  before  by  a New  I 
York  conductor.  Orchestra  and  corj1-;  : 
reappeared  in  their  real  dignity  and 
puissance  with  the  familiar  music— the 
first  of  Bizet’s  “IV Aresienne”  suites  and 
Tschaikowsky's  symphony  in  E minor. 

H.  E.  K. 


Id  o < U'V 


Eyrie,”  by  Blair  Fairchild,  and  three  negro  A Novelty  by  Dvorak  and  Clar- 

choruses,  “Exhortation”  and  “Rain-Song,” 
by  Will  M.  Cook,  and  “A  Negro  Lullaby,” 
by  J.  Rosamond  Johnson,  which  closed  the 
concert.  These  last,  though  not  distinguished 
for  musicianship,  were  refreshing  in  their 


to  be  glad  to  have  two  such  fine  fellows!”  (obvious  melody  after  the  melodic  sterility 
Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Ysaye  gave  an- 
other concert  in  'Carnegie  Hall,  at  which 
jhe  played  concertos  by  Vivaldi  and  Beet- 
hoven, and  Bruch’s  Scotch  Fantasia.  It  was 
his  fifth  or  sixth  local  concert  within  a 
few  weeks,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
anything  new  in  praise  of  his  beautiful 
tone,  artistic  phrasing,  and  sound  musician- 
ship.  He  had  the  advantage  of  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Stransky  and  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra.  It  Is  needless  to  saj 
there  was  much  enthusiasm.  OQjC’//V£. 

‘BOHEME’  at  metropolitan 

M”e:  Alda-  Smjl^an  „f 
Mimi  with  Grace  and  Skill. 

was  perform" a ^ °f  "Boh8me-"  which 
House  last  ml?/  *he  Metr°PoIitan  Opera 
the  subset,,/  WaS  vaHed  sligtltIy  by 
Senorlta  Bori  °f  iIme’  AIda  for 

oerformanc;  ,the  Pa,t  °£  Mlml.  The 
■uarkably  * endures  substitutions  re- 
-iide— s prl\  • fpeclaI1-'’  on  the  distaff 
PettJ  classical  phase,  but  not 
to  the  ladies  and  their 

luartet  of  s opera-  Given  a 

f good  singers  and  actors  for 


' ery  aPPlica  hi 
pities  in  Pucci’s 


of  most  of  the  other  offerings.  It  was 
really  unfortunate  that  so  sterling  an  artist 
as  Francis  Rogers  should  have  been  obliged 
to  waste  his  time  on  such  hopeless  material 
as  Loeffler’s  “Hoisting  of  the  Sidlie.”  He 
made  the  most  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  Marshall  Kernochan's  interesting 
“We  Two  Together.”  Mrs.  Wright  gave  a 
group  of  songs  by  John  Alden  Carpenter, 
whom  some  are  inclined  to  look  upon  as  the 
coming  American  composer.  The  songs  were 
notable  principally  for  their  lack  of  inspira- 
tion. Later,  Mischa  Elman  played  the  com- 
poser’s violin  sonata,  which  is  ill-suited  to 
the  violinist’s  hyper-sentimental  style.  The 
sonata  is  more  interesting  than  the  songs, 
Imitation  of  Debussy  seems  to  be  the  fond- 
est aim  of  Mr.  Carpenter.  If  he  really 
wishes  to  figure  to  any  purpose  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  music  he  should 
make  it  his  duty  to  abandon  that  French 
idol  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Elman  also  played  a Schubert  and  a 


inet  Music  by  Debussy. 

There  were  two  novelties,  so  far  as 
New  York's  concert  patrons  are  con- 
cerned, on  the  programme  of  the  conoert 
given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  at 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  which  will  be 
repeated  at  the  afternoon  concert  to-day. 
The  second,  a rhapsody  for  orchestra 
and  clarinet,  was  announced  as  a first 
performance  in  America,  an  error  due 
to  an  oversight  for  which  it  would  be 
churlish  to  hold  anybody  in  particular 
responsible,  least  of  all  Mr.  Stransky, 
who,  like  most  European  musicians 
whose  sojourn  in  this  country  has  been 
brief,  lives  in  blissful  ignorance  of  what 
has  been  going  on  in  what  the  German 
j critics  speak  of  generally  as  the  “land 
of  dollars"  when  they  speak  of  it  at  all. 
How  much  earlier  New  York  has  been  in 
the  production  of  the  compositions  of  all 
the  orchestral  composers  beginning  with 
Liszt,  except  the  priests  who  preach 
once  at  the  annual  German  festival  at 
Schaffhausen  or  some  other  great  centre 
of  art — preach  once  and  then  lapse  into 
inoccuous  desuetude— men  like  Nikisch 
and  Gericke  might  tell  their  countrymen. 
No  doubt  they  have;  hut  there  is  no 
evidence  yet  that  their  words  have 
been  heeded.  However,  the  question 
of  primacy,  so  far  as  Debussy's 


MANY  SEE  “MAGIC  FLUTE” 

Mozart’s  Opera  Sung  at  the 
Metropolitan. 

The  continued  popularity  of  Mr.  Gatti- 
Ca.sazza’s  production  of  Mozart'B  “Die 
Zauberflote,”  as  evinced  by  the  size  of 
last  night's  audience  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  must  be  of  good  omen  to 
the  lovers  of  the  best  in  music,  and  an 
encouragement  to  Mr.  Gatti  himself  in 
the  presentation  of  works  other  than 
those  of  mere  popular  appeal. 

It  is  true  that  the  reclame  given  to 
the  setting  of  the  work,  the  statement 
that  neither  the  Century  Theatre  nor  the 
Hippodrome  has  seen  a mlse-en- scene 
more  sumptuous  or  stage  management 
more  skilfully  managed,  the  unusual  cast 
gathered  together  for  its  performance, 
must  all  have  had  their  effect  with  the 
public,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
music  has  been  enjoyed  for  its  own  sake, 
and  the  interest  of  the  audiences  has  been 
sustained  and  constant. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  of  the  present 
production  is  what  might  be  wished  for; 
another  singer  than  Miss  Parks  might 
well  be  chosen  for  the  Queen  of  the 
Night;  probably  Miss  Hempel  will  be  upon 
her  arrival;  two  of  the  Three  Ladies  arc 
wofully  ignorant  of  the  importance  of 
legato  in  Mozart’s  music;  and  lest  night 
Mr.  Lankow  was  afflicted  with  a bad  cold. 
But  Miss  Destinn  s Pamina,  Mr.  Slezak’s 
Sarastro,  Mr.  Griswold's  Sprecher,  Mr. 
Gcritz's  Papageno.  Mr.  Reiss’s  Mono- 
stratos.  and  Miss  Aiten’s  Papagena  are 
all  impersonations  of  extraordinary  merit, 
while  Mr.  Hertz  shows  in  the  orchestral 
reading  an  unwonted  delicacy  of  interpre- 
tation. High  praise,  too,  should  go  to 
Mr.  Siedel,  for  the  smoothness  and  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  scenic  changes 
were  made. 

Truly,  in  a world  of  Puccini.  Mascagni 
and  Leoncavallo,  “Die  Zauberflote”  is  a 
.spring  of  refreshment  undefiled! 


I Paganini  number  very  restlessly  and  un- 
rhythmically.  The  young  man  is  quite  old  Rhapsody  Is  concerned,  is  not  of  large  lm- 
! enough  to  realize  that  repose  and  dignity  portanee.  It  was  played  about  a year 

ago  at  a Lonzy  concert  in  Boston,  where 


GALSTON  RECITAL  PLEASING 

Young  Pianist  Shows  Skill  in 
Classical  Selections. 

Gottfried  Galston  gave  his  second  piano- 
forte recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Flail  before  a large  audience. 
Mr.  Galston  at  his  previous  appearance 
(proved  himself  to  be  a pianist  of  sincere 
musicianship  and  fine  technical  powers, 
and  that  impression  he  deepened  yester- 
day. 

There  were  times  when  his  tone  seemed 
a little  dry,  and  in  the  Chopin  numbers, 
especially  in  the  Prelude  in  D flat  major. 
No.  15,  and  in  the  Balade  in  D minor,  his 
[force  surpassed  his  delicacy  of  treatment,  I 
but  on  the  whole,  and  especially  In  the  | 
Bach  Chaconne  arranged  by  Busoni,  and  t 
the  Schumann  Sonata  in  G minor,  Op.  22, 
his  reading  was  broad  in  style  and  abun- 
dant in  poetic  feeling.  , . ' 

There  was  delicacy,  too.  in  his  playing 
of  the  Brahms  Valse,  Op.  39,  though  the 
Chopin  numbers  were  less  satisfactorily 
(interpreted,  rt  was,  in  short,  in  the  more 
classic  selections  that  Mr.  Galston  was 
at  his  best,  a,  virtue  not  usually  shared 
by  the  younger  pianists  of  to-day. 
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CLARINET  IN  TURMOIL 


Ibly  slated  that  it  had  been  played  In 

Boston,  a eity  which  allows  nothing  of 

Debussy  to  escape  it,  a year  ago.  at  one 
of  the  concerts  of  the  I.ongy  Club.  The 
Rhapsody  is  a composition  in  Debussy's 
most  characteristic  style:  .the  clarinet  is 
not  intrusted  with  a part  that  will  make, 
t widely  popular  nor  one  that  permits  it 
to  indulge  in  ail  its  possibilities  na  a solo 
nstrument.  Its  most  interesting  portion 
s the  orchestral  part,  which  is  full  of  the 
leiieate  and  shimmering  color  that  Dr— 
•ussy  can  otamand  of  the  orchestra.  But 
nli'ii  tjtoiody  is  deliberately  rejected,  a 
solo  instrument  has  small  opportunity, 
far.  Ijfroy.  first  clarinet  of  the  orchestra. 
B!,n  was  the  soloist,  took  advantage  of 
ail  tho  opportunity  that  was  offered  him,' 
11  d played  most  artistically. 

' Dvorak's  '.'r-nade  for  strings  is  melo- 
rlTo  a and  pleasing;  l»ut  it  hardly  repre- 
sents the  inspiration  of  the.  eonnioser  at 
his  best,  i!'  seems  to  have  satisfied  him- 
self easily  with  the  material  that  lie  put 
into  this  composition,  ft.  is  one  of  lvs 
earlier  compositions:  and  very  likely  it 
v. ould  not  have  satisfied  the  "composer's 
maturer  ndf-criticism.  liad  be  been  in  the 

[habit  of  directing  it  in  later  years  uppr. 
the  prod  c ,ons  of  his  earlier  ones. 

' The  orchestra  did  itself  proud  in  its 
performance  of  Bizet's  suite,  of  which 
Mr.  Stranskv  obtained  a performance 
full  of  spirit,  of  delicate  shadings,  of  ten-j 
ilemess  and  sentiment.  Especially  ad- 

1 mirable  were  the  minuet  and  the  adagi-| 
i tto.  Air.  Stransky  had  the  fullest  oppor-' 
tunity  for  effect  in  tiie  Fifth  Symphony 
of  Tsehaikowsky.  with  which  ho  closed 
t lie  programme. 

' MR.  GALSTON’STrECITAL 


Philharmonic  Society  concerts  are  so 
frequenty  now  that  Conductor  Josef 
Stransk  is  hard  put  to  find  novelties 
for  his  programmes.  "I  his  is  not  an  of- 
ficial statement,  hut  an  inevitable  in- 
ference drawn  from  tho  concert  which 
took  place  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
and  which  was  attended  by  an  audience 
of  moderate  size  The  list  of  compo- 
sitions offered  for  consideration  was  this: 

Dvorak's  serenade  for  strings,  opus  22; 

Debussy’s  first  rhapsody  for  clarinet 
and  orchestra;  Bizet's  “Arlesienne  suite 
and  Tschaikowskv's  fifth  symphony. 

The  solo  clarinetist  was  Henri  Leon 
Le  Roy. 

Dvorak  was  a composer  whose  fecundity 
rarely  failed  him.  He  had  plenty  of 
melodies  in  his  brain  and  he  knew  well 
how  to  develop  them  into  interesting  com- 
positions. But  when  he  wrote  the  sere- 
nade heard  last  evening,  lie  really  needed 
another  serenade  to  wake  him  up.  Such 
a naive,  unoriginal,  dull  piece  ot  music 

is  seldom  found  among  the  works  which  jjr  Gottfried  Gaiston's  recital  yes- 

iny  conductor  will  take  the  trouble  to  terday  afternoon  he  played  a programme 
•ehearse.  The  members  of  the  Philhar-  tHat  aff Aided  much  variety  and  gave 
monic  orchestra  went  at  it  as  if  it  wer-.  pleasure.  He  began  with  Busoni's  Irans- 
•eally  worth  while  and  played  it  excel-  cription  for  piano  o(  the  chaconne  from 
ently,  but  that  did  not  save  it.  Bach's  D minor  solo  sonata,  a piece 

If  wonder  was  excited  by  the  presen-  which  has  long  tempted  the  transcribers, 
tation  of  this  infantile  production,  still  who  have  turned  it  variously  into  some- 
more  was  evoked  by  the  next  number,  thing  for  the  whble  orchestra,  as  Raff 
which  was  anything  but  infantile.  Mr.  <fid;  for  the  left  hand  alone  on  the  piano,, 
Debussy  is  well  known  to  this  public  Brahms  did,  or  for  both  hands  of  a , 
as  the  composer  of  "POileas  et  Melisande, 


A Pleasing  Programme  of  Piano  Music 
Performed  in  Aeolian  Hall. 


.Mr.  Wolf-Ferrari's  name,  in  fact,  iiC.now 
a household  word  for  operagoers. 

But  he  lias  done  nothing  more  success- 
ful. nothing  more  charming,  than  this 
one-act  piece,  whicli  was  heard  again 
last  night  with  renewed  pleasure  by  an 
audience  that  followed  every  turn  of  the 
amusing  story  with  rapt  attention:  that 
listened  delightedly  to  the  melodies  of 
the  score,  and  that,  at  the  close,  called 
the  performers  many  times  before  the 
curtain.  " 11  Segceto  di  Susanna  ” 
abounds  in  melody,  but  one  .should  pick 
out  for  special  mention  the  charming  over- 
ture; the  piano  solo,  which  later  becomes 
t lie  love  duet,  and  Susanna's  delight  ml 
smoking  song,  with  its  Debussy-like  fig- 
urations which  describe  the  ascent  of  tiie 
iSmoke  of  her  cigarette. 

The  performance  Inst  night  was  a very 
fine  one.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  Miss 
Farrar  and  Mr.  Scotti  were  the  ideal 
interpreters  of  the  cigarette-smoking 
Countess  and  her  jealous  husband,  who, 
smelling  smoke  in  his  wife's  apartments, 
believes  that  a man  has  visited  her  in 
his  absence.  The  setting  of  the  play  may 
be  attributed  to  any  period.  Last  night 
it  was  evidently  about  1840:  and  hoi li 
Miss  Farrar  and  Mr.  Scotti  seemed  to 
have  stepped  from  daguerreotypes. 

Tfie  playing  of  these  artists,  both  in  the 
jealous  rages  of  the  husband,  and  in 
Die  more  peaceful  moments  of  love,  was 
li  the  most  delightful  key.  And  their 
singing  also  gave  much  pleasure.  Tiie 
music  is  almost  Alozartean  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  both  did  ample  credit  to  it. 
So  did  Mr.  Polacco,  who  conducted  the 
orchestra.  He  seemed  to  have  delved  in 
the  score  to  bring  out  its  many  beauties, 
and  he  succeeded  admirably.  Mr.  Hage- 
mann's  excellent  playing  of  the  piano  solo 
should  be  mentioned. 

As  has  been  stated  there  were  many 
1 curtain  calls.  AVhcil  Miss  Farrar  first 
appeared  in  front  of  - tiie  curtain  in 
: acknowledgement  of  the.  applause  she" 
brought  with  her  one  of  her  cigarettes 
and  blow  a puff  toward  the  orchestra 
chairs. 

i The  evening  closed  with  a performance 
j of  “ Pagliacei."  in  which  Aiiss  Bori,  and 
I Alessrs.  Caruso,  Amato.  Gilly,  and  Bada 
appeared.  Naturally,  the  combination  of 
so  many  well-known  singers  as  the  two 
operas  enlisted  resulted  in  The  presence 
of  a very  large  audience. 


lafite  skin.  He  showed  ms  nne  senooi- 
•ns  in  Ins  treatment  of  the  music  and 
s acting  was  full  of  champagne.  Mr 
bada  was  acceptable  as  the  dumb  ser- 
vant. Mr.  Polacco  conducted  the 
opera  admirably,  bringing  out  the  full 
value  of  its  musical  sparkle  and  delight- 
lul  instrumental  color.  The  prelude 
was  played  excellent!}-. 

The  performance  of  "Pagliacei"  f0l- 
fl'^t  which  have  become  vet  v. 

'am than . The  cast  comprised  the  comelvi 
rfS  F'T  as  Xccl(in’  Mr  Caruso  as 

rm!0>  Amat°  as  Tonio  and  Mr. 

Gilly  as  Silvio.  It  would  be  what  the 
orators  are  fond  of  calling  "a  work  of 
• jperei  ogation  to  descant  upon  the 
Impersonations  of  these  singers.  They 
.T  ‘hey  had  been  and  will  prob- 
iong  UmemUC  ‘°  ^ ^ US  h°pP'  for  8 


virtuoso  on  the  piano,  as  Busoni  lias  now 
done;  doubtless  there  are  others.  But  it 
still  sounds  bigger  and  more  impressive 
on  the  lour  strings  of  a violin  in  the 
hands  of  a master  than  in  all  the  sonori- 
ties that  Air.  Busoni  and  Mr.  Galston 
can  conjure  from  the  modern  pianoforte. 

Mr.  Galston  played  Schumann's  fiery 
and  impetuous  G minor  sonata  with  pas- 
sion and  tenderness,"  and  lie  found  ample 
variety  of  expression  for  two  arrange- 
ments of  tunes  by  Gluck  (Sgambati  s and 
Brahms's)  and  two  intermezzi  by  Brahms 
from  his  Op.  HP,  two  waltzes  from  the 
four  hand  set  Op.  SO  (also  transcribed, 
this  is  true,  but  a clarinet  rhapsody,  also  but  probably  by  Brahms  himself)  put  to- 
, ' „ , , _ . gether  as  one,  and  the  Rhapsody  in  G 

said  to  be  Mr.  Debussy  s first,  was  played  Jnjnor  op,  70.  IT,  had  a group  of  Cho- 

in  Boston  by  Mr  Grisez  at  a concert  of  pin  numbers,  and  closed  with  Schulz- 
Mr.  Longy's  wind  instrument  organiza-  .^m;^®.'’.T^re  S 
tion  on  February  13  of  last  year.  The  be  a good  many  arrangements . in  this 
histories  of  the  achievements  of  Debussy  programme.  .Mr,  Galston.  was  not  always 
, . , . .,  . . perfectly  certain  of  his  technique  in 

do  not  mention  his  contribution  to  the  pome  of  the  more  difficult  numbers,  as 
literature  of  the  clarinet,  but  it  seems  the  transcription  of  the  chaconne  and  tiie 

I , ,,  ...  . *.  , fii-ct  sonata  by  .Schumann.  But  tliere  was  an 

| hardly  likely  that  he  wrote  underlying  sympathy  for  the  music,  a 

| rhapsodies.  Probably  the  Boston  per-  r'*»l  inusieal  expression,  in  Mr.  Gaiston's 
: formance  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Phil-  that  »ade  it  a pleasure  to  hear. 


an  extraordinary  lyric  drama  replete 
with  originality  and  surrounding  a weird 
tale  of  Mwterlinck  with  the  halo  of  a 
perfectly  appropriate  musical  atmos- 
phere. He  has  also  interested  us  with 
orchestral  sketches  such  as  the  “After- 
noon of  a Faun,”  and  with  songs  of  an 
exquisite  style. 

The  programme  of  last  evening  an- 
nounced the  clarinet  rhapsody  as  an 
entire  novelty  to  this  country.  Possibly 


iu Si  i 


harmonic  authorities. 

It  is  a pity  that  their  own  did  not  also 

escape.  The  familiar  scores  of  the  French  ftniJIlTll  PFl 

composer  do  not  disclose  any  hostility  j|  lftT7f'T)TjT  flH  M l /i  A I'm  ft 
to  the  clarinet.  He  seems  always  to  have  It  ^{jVjl\Eil  l/l  K)  "J  tJit.lt  A 
treated  the  instrument  with  respect.  But 
of  course  in  a rhapsody  there  is  roorafor 

much  latitude.  By  the  blessing  of  Provi-  i i " .* .* e i a i ui »e  Farrar 

dence  the  composer  did  not^  find  room  Sante  \USelo  Bada 


also  for  great  longtitude.  The  compo 
i sition  is  short,  and  this  is  its  chiefest 
1 glory. 

Xo  description  could  do  it  justice. 
It  is  one  fearful  wrestle  of  conflicting 
harmonies  with  shadowy  recollections  of 
the  afternoon  of  the  Katin,  now  turned 
into  a night  made  hideous,  while  above 


Conductor,  Giorgio  Polacco. 


Almost  without  warning  Wolf-Ferrari's: 
charming  one-act  opera,  “R  Segreto  di 
Susanna,"  was  added  to  the  repertoire  of 
the  .Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night, 
it  had  not  been  suggested  in  the  pre- 
the  general  struggle  the  clarinet  cavorts  liminary  announcements  of  the  house  that 
in  wild  leaps  of  unmusic,  staccato,  legato  t)ie  WOrk  would  be  given  there  this  sea- 
and  otherwise,  rushing  up  and  down  son  In  fact  the  first  intimation  that  it 
the  scale  from  the  highest  squeaks ; to  the.  M Gatti_Casazza's  intention  to  pre- 

low est  moans  and  never  once  pausing  to 

sing  as  a clarinet  can.  sent  11  came  last  "eek..  . 

The  merest  tyro  suspects  that  the!  However,  a wiser  addition  to  the  short 
composition  is  hard  to  piay  and  he  list  of  one-act  works  could  scarcely  have 
certain  that  it  is  harder  still  to  hear  been  made.  The  eternal  “Pagliacei”  and 
Mr.  Le  Roy  did  all  the  si  unis  put  ' before  ••Cavalleria  Rusticana"  grow  tiresome  if  j 
him  by  the  composer  ar^  lie  rid  thm  them  is  not  occasionally  coupled 

without  hesitation  and  with  something 

almost  like  sangfroid.  ""'tl'  otller  wo’ k t,han , lts  usual 

Perhaps  that  was  the  sine  qua  non  for  companion  piece.  ' Versicgolt, 
a performance  of  this  astonishing  rhap-  was  produced  last  season,  did  not  have 
sody.  An  ancient  musician  of  this  town  great  success. 


which 


was  wont  to  say  that  he  did  not.  like  Liszt’s 
1 “raspodies.”  What  would  he  have  said 
if  he  had  listened  to  Debussy’s  for  a 
simple  and  honest  clarinet  in  B flat? 

the  philharmonic  concert 

li  _.  . 

A Rhapsody  by  Dobussy  for  First 

Time  Here. 


“II  Segreto  di  Susanna.”  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  tried  and  found  entirely 
successful.  For  although  the  opera  is 
new  to  the  Metropolitan  compahy's  reper- 
toire it  is  by  no  means  new  to  the  theatre. 
The  Chicago-Philadelphia  company  pre- 
sented it  there  twice  in  the  Spring  of 
1011.  and  if  memory  serves  once  in  the 
Spring  of  1012.  Whatever  number  of 


The  Philharmonic  Society  brought  for-  performances  were  given,  the  casts  were 

ward  two  compositions  unfamiliar  to  New  identical.  In  each  case  Mine.  Carolina 

Turk  at  its  concert  last'  evening:  a Sere-  white  sang  the  role  of  the  heroine.  Mr. 
r id-  for  sitings  by  Dvorak.  Op.  2A  ana  Sammareo  was  the  Count,  and  Mr.  Daddi 
-sy's  Rhapsody  fov  clarinet  and  orj  the  dumb  servant  Air.  Campanini  con- 
cliestra  There  were  besides  the  first  ducted. 

,,f  Bizet's- incidental  music  This  one_act  opera  introduced  AVolf- 
• » r.'  Arlesienne  and  Ferrari  to  American  operagoers.  although 

, q-mbhon^  in  E frequent,  rs  o the  concert  rooms  knew 

Tr  haikowsky  s Fifth  lC  the  composer  through  his  cantata,  " I. a 

minor.  The  Rhapsody  by  Debussy  \ u Vita  xuova."  The  success  of  "II  S.  - 
marked  in  the  programme. a-  played  tor  ffreto  di  Susanna"  induced  Mr.  Gatti 
\ rnefica,  but  it  is  cred 


“THE  SECRET  OF 

& 

Cigarette  Smoke 

the  Metropolitan 


j antf  Music  ats 


the  first-  time 


Casazza  to  mount  " Le  Donne  Curiose,” 
and  Mr.  Dippel  to  produce  “"The  Jewels 
of  the  Aladonna.  Since  then  two  of  these 
works  have  been  produced  in  London: 


,V.KZ. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  must 
have  rubbed  its  eyes  last  evening  and 
wondered  if  it  were  dreaming  or  really 
awake,  for  it  beheld  itself  in  the  act  of 
giving  a new  "double  bill.”  This  con- 
sisted of  the  Wolf- Ferrari  one  act  opera 
“II  Segreto  di  Suzanna,”  followed  by 
that  inevitable  sequel  to  all  first  parts 
of  double  bills,  the  perennial  “Pagli- 
scci.” 

The  entertainment  provided  by  this 
new  combination  was  apparently'  much 
enjoyed  by  the  large  audience.  In  join- 
ing contrast  lieth  love’s  and  an  im- 
presario’s delight.  Certainly  if  Ouida  s 
remark  that  such  unions  as  that  of 
lemons  and  rum  are  extremely  chic, 
then  the  joining  of  Wolf-Ferrari's  bril- 
liant little  lyric  comedy  and  the  terse 
tragedy  of  Leoncavallo  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a triumph  of  variety. 

“The  Secret  of  Suzanne”  was  first 
performed  in  this  city  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  on  March  14,  1911. 
by  the  Philadalphia-Chicago  Opera 
Company  under  the  direction  of  An- 
dreas Dippel.  The  cast  consisted  of 
Carolina  White  as  the  Countess,  Mario  j 
Sammareo  as  the  Count,  and  Francesco! 
Daddi  as  the  servant.  Cleofonte  Cam- 
panini conducted. 

The  story  of  the  little  opera  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  The  Countess  has  taken 
to  smoking  cigarettes  and  is  in  deadly 
ti  ar  that  her  strict  husband  Will  find  it 
out.  He  scents  smoke  in  his  apartments 
f nd  suspects  his  wife  of  having  a lover. 
He  determines  to  surprise  her,  does  so. 

: n-l  finds  that  it  was  only  smoke.  There 
was  not  any  fire.  And  so  they'  live  hap- 
pily ever  after. 

This  tenuous  plot  is  neatly  treated  by 
the  librettist.  Enrico  Golisciano,  and  is 
delightfully  set  to  music  by  the  com- 
poser. 

It  is  a bubbling,  spontaneous  opera 
buffa  score,  modern  in  some  of  its 
ideas  and  methods,  but  none  the  less 
a lineal  descendant  of  "La  Serva  Pad- 
rona.’’  the  great  ancestor  of  the  true 
comic  opera  of  Italy’.  The  principal 
duet  for  the  husband  and  wife  and  the 
latter’s  exquisite  cigarette  song  are 
among  the  things  which  will  dw^ll  in 
the  hearers  memory.  But  doubtless 
the  general  impression  of  melodic  fresh- 
ness and  facility  and  the  happy  spirit 
of  the  whole  sparkling  score  "will  serve 
to  satisfy  the  majority.  The  orches- 
tra has  its  share  in  the  work  of  de- 
lineation, but  the  voice  parts  have  the 
chief  dramatic  message,  which  is 
couched  always  in  singable  phrases. 

The  performance  of  the  charming  lit- 
tle opera  was  in  very  good  hands  last 
evening.  Miss  Farrar  sang  the  music 
of  the  Countess  with  excellent  voice 
and  with  great  taste.  She  was  becom- 
ingly garbed  and  made  a bewitching 
picture.  She  had  a correct  idea  of 
the  dramatic  significance  of  the  comedy, 
for  what  was  fun  for  the  audience  she 
properly-  treated  as  death  to  the  ficti- 
tious hero  and  heroine. 

Air.  Scotti  was  very  well  costumed 
and  made  up  and  he  impersonated  the 
foolishly  jealous  husband  with  super- 


Tlie  delightful  and  hint  given  by  Alt'- 
Dippel  nearly  two  years  ago.  was  acted 
on  by  Alt.  Gatti  last  night,  wlten  he  pro- 
duced "11  Segreto  di  Susanna”  as  a cur- 
tain raiser  for  t'aruso,  and  "Pagliacei." 
AValf-Ferrari’s  dainty  work  is  almost  too 
exquisite,  too  sane  and  mind  filling  in 
itself  to  lie  used  as  a prologue  to  any- 
thing current  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  but  if  Leoncavallo's  hot-blooded 
little  tragedy  must  needs  have  a prologue 
because  those  who  support  our  opera 
come  to  tin -it-  boxes  at  9 of  tiie  clock,  and 
'tl  Segreto."  therefore,  can  not  be  am 
epilogue,  there  could  be  no  happier  asso- 
ciation than  the  works  of  Walf-Ferrari 
and  Leoncavallo.  Tiie  composer  'of  the1 
comedy,  mindful  fff  tiie  origin  of  the 
humorous  element  in  the  lyrifc  draina, 
ailed  his  work  an  intermezzo,  for  in  the 
■ iden  days  it  would  lthve  been  performed 
not  before  or  after  a serious  work,  but 
between  its  acts;  but  whether  before  or 
after  any  of  the  short  opergs  in  the  cur- 
rent list,  it  is  such  a delightful  addition  J 
to  file  entertainment  ol.  opera  patrons 
that,  as  great  a measure  of  gratitude 
must. go  out  to  Mr.  G^tti  for  Including  it! 
in  his  list,  as  if  it  were  twice  as  long, 
four  times  as  pretentious  and  twenty' 
times  as  sonorous.  Perhaps  a much 
greater  in  view  of  its  continuance  in  re- 
spect of  the  last  quality,  for  sonority  in 
this  latter  day  lias  come  to  mean  noise— 
and  noise  can  easily  be-  spared.  Which 
reflection,  in  turn,  suggests  the  ^thought, 
not  necessarily  relevant,  that  Walf-Fer- 
tari's  little  early  score  outweighs  in  value 
his  last  big  one,  as  will  pretty  generally' 
he  recognized  when  "II  Segreto”  and  "I 
Giojelii"  become  better  known. 

"11  Segreto  di  Susanna”  might  furnish 
a pretty  text  for  those  who  are  talking,  I 
voluminously  and  volubly  just  now  fas 
others  have  talked  for  the  last  three-quar- 
ters of  a century)  about  the  great  need  .of 
performing  opera  in  the  vernacular. 
Wolf-Ferrari's  opera  is  announced  on  the 
bill  as  "Tho  Secret  of  Suzanne."  and  the 
Italian  title  is  given  in  the  language  in 
which  it  is  sung,  but  not  that  in  which  it 
was  composed  and  first  sung.  This  was 
German-  No  doubt,  deftly  translated  by 
one  with  a command  of  poetical  English 
and  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
song  to  enable  him  properly  to  consort 
wards  and  music,  the  amusing  comedy 
would  be  quite  as  amusing  and  musically 
bewitching  as  It  is  in  Italian,  but  ‘Tl 
Segieto"  is  a play  which,  with  Wolf- 
Ferrari's  music,  would  be  “understanded 
of  the  people"  and  enjoyed  by  them 
if  sung  in -Choctaw.  It  was  an  exquisite 
pleasure  wlten  tiie  Philadelphia-Chicago 
Company  presented  it.  and  that  pleasure  1 
was  raised  a hundredfold  last  night  when 
Aliss  Farrar  took  tiie  part  of  tiie  Countess 
Gill  whose  wicked  secret  was  that  she 1 
smoked  cigarettes,  and  Signor  Scotti  that 
of  Iter  husband,  whose  jealous  passion  was 
provoked  to  almost  tragic  heights  by  lyis 
suspicions,  but  were  allay  ed  in  a moment 
when  he  learned  the  truth.  Finer  comedy 
play  than  these  two  ingeniously  matched 
artists  put  to  their  credit  last  night  could 
not  well  bo  imagined,  and  the  picturesque 
effect  of  tiie  play  was,  greatly  heightened 
by  setting  the  period  of  the  play  back 
from  tli"  present  time  a couple  of  gener- 
ations to  permit  Aliss  Farrar  to  appear  in 
a most  fetching  coiffure  and  brocades. 
Some  biintv  crescendos  of  effect  are  still 
possible,  and  will  he  made  "when  Miss 
Fartat®  recognizes  the  ingenious  manner 
in  which  the  composer  has  consorted  the 
curling  exhalations  from  his  orchestra 
with  tiie  smoke  of  the  Countess's  cigarette. 

It  will  be  only  a matter  of  familiarity 
with  the  score.  A prettier  vision  and 
more  piquant  and  graceful  poses  and  ac- 
tion she  is  not  likely  ever  to  attain. 

"11  Segreto  di  Susanna"  was  followed 
ity  "I’agliaeri,”  with  the  familar  cast. 

H.  E.  K. 


< 
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“DIE  WALKUERE ” GIVEN. 

Mme.  Matienauer’s  Return  and  Mme. 
Cahier’s  First  Appearance. 

' , ..Carl  Burrian 

...Basil  Ruysdacl 

iluiirllns  .Putnam  Griswold 

Wolan  olive  Fremstad 

SI ep Unde  uVnimte  Matzcnauer 

Brunnhlldo  gara  cahler 

Frloka  ' .'ie'nora  Sparkes 

Helmwige  Bella  Alten 

Oerhllde  .Vera  Curtis 

OrtUndc  '-’"Rita  Fornla 

Roasweisse  Florence  Mulford 

<5vlmgerde  Llla  Robeson 

Waltraute  Marie  Mattteld 

Slegrune  Maria  Duchene 

Sehwertlelte  

Conductor,  Alfred  Hertz. 

1 The  first  performance  thls^  season  t of 

for  Ute 

good  singing  that  was  none 

more  remarkable,  indeed,  The  cast  was 

for  any  other  ot  its  factors.  . Mat- 

zenauer tfd^hef Reappearance  in  New 

SB*  &tt  if.= 

It  may  more  than  evci  d that  she 
after  her  performance  yesterday 

ssa'jss 

Mme.  Sara  Ca  huf  „ ^’  nnrticlllar.  She 
foreement  in  the  same  P here  as 

for  a couple  0ofCp2rformanceSelastSPyrmke 
She  did  not  at  that  tuneM  •*  yStb  her 
reputation  _that  she  e d Xmuch  more  to- 
She  sang  the  music 

admirably,'  with  S0°dit^on^temglfcr  and 
quality  of  voice,  with  Imteuigeu  FHcka 
dramatic  signiticance.  Sh  tbe  ear, 

pleasing  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to^tn^  ^ 
and  while  she  d*dtn°akbg  ^hc  part  count 

M SS 

portion  of  the 

music  drama.  Mme  Matzenauer’s 

lAnhU^s  increas^;^^o^ 

brilliancy  and  dramatic  ku  ° ti  the 
bn^1^  ^ sgpathetic  quaN 

many  German  and  oth  gir  John 

pi  anos  suffer  ff'orn:  o£-  hut  it  is,  at 

Falstaff  was  not  ashamed  of.  out  ^ her 

present,  no  veJJ  *e  olive  Fremstad' s 
Brunnhilde.  Mme.  Ol  ^ appeaiingr 

Sieglinde  is  more  tendei,  ir 


German'  Romanticists  by  his  harmonic  ' 
methods;  while  he  is  French  in  the  clear- 
ness, purity  and  simplicity  of  his  work.’’ 
For  such  praise  the  symphony  in  D 
minor  offers  much  justification.  The  loss 
of  Berlioz's  “Harold  in  Italy’’  and  the 
“Symphonie  Fantastique”  could  better  be 
endured  by  French  art,  or  the  art  musi- 
|cal,  than  the  loss  of  this  work  of 
! Franck’s.  And  one  reason  is  because  it 
is  all  music,  not  one-half  music  and  one- 
j half  fantastic  notions  inspired  by  non- 
musical sources,  like  the  Debussy  music 
which  came  back  to  us  again  yesterday 
I after  an  absence  of  a.  little  more  than  a-1 
j year.  Take  away  the  title,  the  motto  and 
the  rhapsodic  imaginings  which  they  and 
j the  impressionistic  splashes  of  orchestral 
[color  have  inspired,  and  how  long  would 
Cahier  sang  the  air,  “Parto,  ma  tu  ben  I this  allegedly  vernal  phantasmagoria 
3£J? wuS  clarinet  obbligato,  from  Mo- ’ | survive  in  comparisomyith  any  single 
zart’s  opera  “Da  Clemenza  di  Tito."  This  page  Of  the  symphony, 
was  followed  by  Debussy’s  “Rondes  de  Franck  s ls  m[  own) 

Printemps,"  which  Mr.  Damrosch  pref-  bussy-s  “Image  ?„  Jh  JJ- 

aced  with  a few  words  of  expositor . very  fc ^usic  2 ^ench  critic  finds'  a 

graceful  m expression  and  no  doubt  help  verbal^  ^ chJWren<8  dance  song  in  lts 

Itheme—  a theme  which  by  no  courtesy 
could  be  called  a melody,  still  less  a tune 
such  as-  children’s  dance-songs  are  the 
world  oyer— and  though  it  isn’t  quite  clear 
what  it  is  unless  one  is  “informed  in  ad- 
vance" in  its  transfiguration  it  becomes 


ft^unufti  oi  inn 
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Songs  and  French  Music — 
Franck  and  Debussy — A 
Comparison. 

The  concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was 
one  of  unusual  interest,  and  though  there 
was  not  a' novel  feature  In  the  programme 
there  were  as  many  topics  which  invited 
discussion  as  there  were  numbers  in  it. 
First,  there  earn©  Cesar  Franck’s  Sym- 
phony in  D minor,  after  which  Mme. 
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ful  to  mwany  of  the  hearers  if  it  convinc- 
ing to  all.  After  two  songs,  Berlioz’s  “Pa 
Captive,”  in  French,  and  Liszt's  “Drei 
Zigeuner,”  in  German  (also  sung  by  Mme. 
Cahier),  an  afternon  of  a most  pleasur- 
able and  profitable  character  came  to  an 
end  with  Tschaikowsky’s  group  of  orches- 
tral transcriptions  of  instrumental  and 
vocal  pieces  by  Mozart,  which  the  Russian 
[composer  called  “Mozartiana.” 

Conductor,  orchestra,  solo  performer 


ward  it  yesterday.  She^ang^  agreeabie  and  listeners  were  all  in  a sympathetic 

1 ■i'-  |-+-1'lwnr.e  an  mood,  the  givers  giving  of  their  best  and 

the  receivers  accepting  the  gifts  graeious- 


tasy,  as  well  as  an  adagio  by  Mr.  Areij 
himself,  deeply  felt  and  beautifully  scor«| 
for  strings  and  horns.  It  would  make 
good  slow  movement  for  a symphony. 

Mr.  Humiston,  who  is  the  progran.n. 
annotator  and  lecturer  of  the  New  Yor 
Philharmonic  Society,  has  recently  bed 
honored  as  no  American  composer  has  betlj 
honored.  Dr.  Hase,  head  of  Breitkopf  j 
Hiirtel,  the  oldest  and  largest  music-pub 
Itshing  firm  in  Germany,  informed  him  duA 
ing  his  recent  visit  to  New  York  that  h’ 1 
had  chosen  his  “Southern  Fantasy"  as  on 
lot’  the  four  orchestral  works  which  his  fin 
is  going  to  specially  push  this  season  i 
Germany  and  elsewhere.  It  deserves  thi 
good  luck.  Mr.  Humiston  was  a pupil  o 
Edward  MacDowell  at  Columbia  Universitj 
and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  thoroug 
musical  scholars  in  the  country.  It  is  no 
alone  his  musicianship,  however,  that  con^ 
mends  this  work;  it  has  ingratiating  me' 
ody  in  abundance — melody  of  a Souther^ 
type,  as  the  title  indicates;  it  is  beautifullj 
orchestrated,  and  the  music  rises  to 


CSsar  Franck's  symphony  has  been  on 
the  local  list  for  more  than  a decade. 
Originally  produced  here  by  the  Boston 
Orchestra,  it  threatened  to  become  some- 
thing like  an  obsession  in  the  last  two 
seasons,  wlien  it  was  performed  half  a 
dozen  times  by  the  Philharmonic,  Sym- 
phony and  Volpe  orchestras.  It  is  a 

: 1 en“?i ' , 1 Yn * voictT and  iii  tribute  to  its  sound  merit  that  it  has  en- 

than  ever;  more  ea,  represented  the  ldUred  frequent  repetition  so  well.  A 
scene  of  the  distracted  [dozen  years  ago  The  Tribune’s  reviewer 


(in  the  critics’  eye) 

which  only  Corot’s  nymphs  could  follow 
with  their  vaporous  bodies,  sudden 
caprices,  resistless  sallies;  a dance  wholly 
musical,  which  has  its  movement  In  itself, 
and  invokes  not  the  aid  of  any  material 
niovpmpnt*  advance  of  sounds,  like  them 
the  receivers  accepting  the  gifts  gracious-  v aphanous,  which  fascinates 

ly  and  gratefully,  and  though  there  may  ir’eslstlble  spe„  the  thought.  It 

be  a critical  note  in  the  retrospect,  it  ^ though  by  its  enchantment  the  soul 
ought  not  to  be  heard  as  a dissonant  one.  ' f pest  aWakens.  and  brings  its 

They  are  generally  poor  affairs  which  are  \ t which  We  did  not  know  ' 

exhausted  bv  a few  laudatory  generaliza-  own  soi  g 

_ InoilCP  IT  1 

tions 


an  “aerial  dance  splendid  climax,  too.  It  does  not  take 


be- 


l action.  Never 

'scene  of  the  Mr."  Gris- 

second  act  more  touohingjy  denght; 

wold's  singing  “ Wota  is 
Singing  that  was  t>ea] with  all 
and  prodigal  in  P°w<:'-  “3.  , an(j  vigorous 
its  beauty  was  also  remarkable  excel- 
in  declamation,  and  ot  remai^  Hls 

lence  in  clea™f^°rfacter®s  perhaps  not 
conception  of  f-haracte  _P  gkUlfuUy 
quite  so  well  eonsideie  ■ bt  be;  n0r, 

elaborated  in  detail  a.  mMVi  Burrian 

doubtless,  as  it  will  e- ood  singing 

sufficient  rehearsal  to  insure  au  P^refully 

and  delicacy  of  om  d herein  con- 

siftedCtte  mos[yoSvious  fault  of  the  after- 
noon’s performance. 


set  it  down  as  the  finest  contribution  to 
symphonic  literature  which  France  had 
made  since  Berlioz,  and  the  characteriza- 
tion may  be  permitted  to  stand  in  spite 
of  the  doings  of  its  composer’s  imitators 
and  successors  since  then.  There  is 

no  reason  why  a clear  view  of 

Franck's  virtues  should  be  obfusticated 
because  of  what  has  been  written  in  ver- 
bal phrase  about  him  with  the  too  obvi- 


“back  to  Mozart,”  but  it  does  take  us  bacl 
to  melody,  and  that  is  probably  one  reasoB 
why  Germany’s  leading  publishers,  readinj! 
tho  jsiww.  of  the  time,  have  decked  m 
“boom”  it.  its  brevity  also  is  if 
its.  favor—  it  lasts  only  ten  minute^ 
Mr.  Volpe  played  it  at  one 

liis  Centra!  Far1.,  concerts  last . summe 

With  a new  ending,  it  is  now  printed  fo 
orchestra,  and  also  in  arrangements  foj 
piano  alone  and  with  violin.  Mr.  Humlstot 
himself  conducted  the  piece,  which  wa,i( 
generously  applauded,  though  it  came  a 
the'  end  of  an  over-long  programme. 
has  had  several  years’  experience  as  a con 
ductor  with  travelling  opera  companies,  anj 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  made  the  moa 
of  his  own  work.  He  had  the  orchestnl 
well  in  hand  and  responsive  to  every  nuanet 
called  for 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  las 
lP  of  how  Mozart’s  music ' should  jnight,  Geraldine  Farrar  sang  the  best  nun 
not  To  be  sung  Mme.  Cahier  might  have  |ber  of  “Madama  Butterfly”  and  other  thing 
kin<1  and  considerate.  It  ^ including,  as  an  encore,  MacDowell’s  lov 
ly  “Bumblebee”  song.  Mr.  Martin  an 


own  owiiei  

'cause  it  is  neither  that  of  the  birds,  nor 
even  the  rustle  of  leaves  or  the  babbling 
of  a spring.  Everything  here  is  revela- 
tion, not  imitation.”  And  these  voices 
which  are  not  voices  are  the  soul  of 
French  forests,  not  German,  or  English 
or  American.  Words,  words,  words!  And 

Words  are  like  leaves;  and  where  the} 
most  abound  vnl,fl].r 

Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  iaieE 
found. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  has  thus  far 
this  season  spared  us  the  Mozart  air 
which  has  so  long  served  as  a warning 


Gilly  shared  the  applause.  In  the  neighboi 
ing  Hippodrome,  Titta  Ruffo  sang,  and  thei 
' were  other  concerts. 

a . *i . ‘h** 

Walter  Damrosch,  conductor  of  tli- 


grievous  while  listening  with  honest  ap- 
preciation to  this  honest,  sincere,  even 
zealous  artist’s  endeavors  and  admiring 
the  good  qualities  of  her  voice  to  be  re- 
bel phrase  about  mm  witn  tne  too  uU>.-  minded  by  her  explosi^nessofsty^eof 
ous  purpose  of  trying  to  make  capital  for  the  manner  in  whmh  a mu  tiple  gun  sen 
those  who  profess  to  be  following  in  his  out  its  projectile.  Half  a dozen  sforza^ 

footsteps.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  reve-  to  the  phrase  become 'become  ™"otonff  

rential  attitude  of  M.  d'Indy  toward  his  when  carried  tth™ue1’*  J?"Voi£rt’s  old  (Symphony  Society,  is  fond  of  helpim 
master;  but  the  fact  does  not  make  M.  such  exaggerated  Pfthof  f ,Lnres  with  a few  explanatory 

d’lndy’s  symphonic  music  any  more  pala-  sir  which  yearns  foi  eg  beautiful  *US  a"  ' nf  the  composition: 

table  It  is  working  an  old  device  to  Mme.  Cahier  has  command  of  beaut  1 comments  on  some  of  the  P 
point  out  that  the  much  contemned  Aca-  (effects  of  musical  declamation,  as  s e ^ ^ performed.  Yesterday  afteimoo 
demicians  of  France  who  refused  to  kow-  proved  in  the  exquisite  man"®r  " at  the  concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  he 

tow  to  the  genius  of  Debussy  when  they  she  sang  the  ianguorous  wor^  and  ^ t0  speak  with  laconic  brevity 

were  professors  at  the  Conservatoire  were  of  the  last  stanza  of  the  Hug  u ..Uondes  de  Printemps  oi 

also  in  doubt  about  the  superlative  [reverie:  anou 

grandeur  of  Franck’s  creative  talent.  The 
truth  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  essen- 


MR.  ZIMBALISrS  CONCERT. 

He  Plays  a N^Tvi^rn  Concerto  by 
John  Powell,  an  American. 

Mr  Efrem  Zimbalist  at  his  orchestral 
concert  y-terday^d  two  vio^eon- 

is?°ms?  a.? « 

which^was  h^-dpowell  is  an  American 

--»•  w*  ffrs.'SS'sr-.'w  a •»«  — 

Zimbalist  Played  the  wnegtoMfW as.  haye  said  R be£ore>  but  lt  was  un-  n“  "oerusac  H.  E.  K.  rc.,red  his  orchestral  sketch. 

Powell  is^not  r.r»rr«nnsition  of  rior>  diffpront  circumstances  and  long  - j \fter  tlie  speech  the  composition  was 

Sunday  Concerts.  ' played,  it  is  not  new'.  Whether  people 

Walter  Damrosch  and  his  SympboR  wiU  in  the ^ourae^of  _°Z ! 

Orchestra  gave  a good  performance  aj  t»lb 


tially  the  younger  men  of  to-day  have 
nothing  in  common  with  Franck’s  musi- 
cal principles  or  artistic  morality.  We 


anoui  uie  i 

Claude  Achille  Debussy,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  a composer  ravishing  tc 
some,  irritating  to  others,  hut  always 
interesting.  He  also  outlined  briefly 
Here  the  artist  reached  the  high-water  on  the  piano  the  thematic  basis  or 


Da  nuit  j’aime  etre  assise, 
Me  tcuehe  en  voltigeant. 
Mais  surtout,  quand  la  brise 
Etre  assise  er.  songeant,  etc. 


Mr. 


S-1'  V'rk'and'no  other  composition  of  ,ier  different  circumstances  and  long 

biIWiS\°elieved  to  have  been  played  bere.  aj,0j  aIld  there  can  be  no  harm-  In 

His  concerto  is  lntfb?®t‘55’ence  and  un-  reiterating  it  now  when  our  minds 
m'tv'of  ^toii M^especi^lly  I are  still  echoing  with  music  of  such 

: dia 

acconipamed ^ by  ^harmonies  and^e 


Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  of  CSsa 
Franck’s  symphony.  Franck  was  one  of  th 

most  thorough  musicians  France  has  eve  £bat  ivn.  ±jaiin  „-,v—  - — — 
produced,  and  his  influence  on  the  compos]  when  he  said  that  it  was  interesting, 
ers  of  his  country  was  salutary.  His  masj  Doubtless  the  conductor  would  hav. 
tery  of  the  art  of  constructing  a symphonij  found  much  more  to  say  about  the  hrs 
work  was  complete,  and  he  was  in  even  ^nn^Tcisar  Fraud 


diametrically  different  t}T?es  as  Franck’s 
symphony  and  Debussy’s  tonal  decoc- 
tion called  “Rondes  de  Printemps.  i r'rancic  s sympnouy.  -riauciv  waa  , 
C^sar  Franck  was  to  the  whole  extent  of  (I  most  thorough  musicians  France  has 

his  ability  and  to  the  full  measure  of  his  . . . . -•_« 

zeal  a musician,  pure  and  simple.  The 
picture  which  his  affectionate  biographers 
present  of  him  is  lovable— a modest  man, 
a reverent  artist,  a mystical  nature,  a 
pious,  devoted,  simple-minded  church 
•rne  “'“‘"'Ys  the  fact  that  in  at  man,  who  probably  found  as  much  hap- 

fe°ansCteth°e  second  and  third  movements  he  piness  in  his  self-imposed  task  of  writing  „ - 

has  made  use  of  ne^o  elemem^^melody  hun(ired  settings  of  the  canticle  of  too  long  and  there  is  very  little  evidene 

and  r^tb'd’ivl£du<al  character  of  its  own  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  even  though  he  in  lt  ot  creative  power.  The  first  move 
upon  the  music.  The  “andante  ^con  nQt  Uve  to  fmish  lt,  as  those  who  pro-  ment  does  indee(i  contain  pages  that  com 

moto  ” lia®  ™°resotbg  n The  “ presto  con  fess  to  be  his  disciples  in  art  have  found  Uougly  near  being  products  of  geniu: 
umore1^  ise|qually  marked  m its  dance  in  witnessing  the  production  of  their  but  nQt  enough  o£  them  to  redeem  the  worl 

rhythms,  and  *n  m°^e  ba^ed  his  Intel-  works-a  consummation  granted  to  him  in  orchestra  also  played  th 

the  composer  has  "a^z“chestra  the  but  few  cases.  We  do  not  hear  that  he 
inxr\ ti-idt  is  familiar  in  .'si oooinci  hpra.usfi  he  never 


whe 

hah  striven  to ‘indicate  the  wildness  ol 
the  forerunner  of  summer,  remans  tc 
lie  learned,  hut  one  thing  is  certain  anc 
that  is  Mr.  Damrosch  told  the  trutl 


way  so  estimable  a man  that  one  longs  ti 
be  able  to  get  enthusiastic  over  him.  Bu 
it  is  impossible ; his  symphony  is  muel 


I!\n  r&cSg  into  the  orchestra  the  but  few  cases.  We  do  not  hear  that  ne  Printemps  of  Debussy  and  Tchai 


the  D minor  symphony  of  Cesar  Franc! 

A long  and  instructive  lecture  migh 
be  given  on  the  structure  of  this  com 
position.  Vincent  d’Indy,  a man  o 
fine  intelligence,  of  broad  culture,  anc 
himself  a composer  of  high  distinction 
has  constituted  himself  the  apostle  o: 
the  Franck  religion  in  France.  He  hai 
written  a most  interesting  and  usefuj 
biography  and  examination  of  the  mas- 
ter’s creations,  but  his  study  of  thi: 
Ll,ual  symphony  is  noteworthy  chiefly  foi 
suite)  nncaifl 


lna  ! Mme.  Chalier  sang  an  aHa  front  = 

'"passages  wh4re_its ^utterance  is^swal-  |sixty.third  of  hls  “Magnificats”  to  a con-  “Titus,”  and_also  Berliozs _ ^Capbves 


...  its  utterance  is  swal-  sjXty_third  of  his  “Magnificats”  to  a con 
lowed"  upbyan  o'Yre®}a’?°raat1i°"  Unduly  elusion.  He  was  content  with  such  ma 
orchestra.  J^ted  figures_  ascending  or  teriai  rewards  as  his  labors  received;  and 
descending— what  the  Germans  call  ”Ro-  jt  jg  not  glven  to  any  of  us  to  measure 
saiien";  tSdh,|^n  But  ^^'''fresb  and  what  may  have  been  his  spiritual  recom- 
?,Urrn-ous  themes  in  his  music  (not  always  pense  in  expectancy  and  realization.  Pi  o- 
onginal)  and  the  ci^agmS  ^haraeter^  f ^eggor  T,a,vignac  strove  hard  to  put 
the  negro  element  jt^  Plaj £ jSntereS!  of  him  among  the  immortals,  and 
ftgrown,  and  when  it  is  not  overdone  the  though  tbere  is  a good  deal 

development  ls^u^caJ^^cMd.-  It.  yperbole  in  his  characterization,  we 

Was  commendatile  ^terprlse^hat^  J not  quarrel  violently  with  it:  “He 

blast  played' it  with  obvious  inte^st  and  .g  th(s  descendant  of  Bach  by  reason  of 

enthusiasm.  The_di£«o«HnandaC  J weJ-  h)g  sclentiflc  knowledge;  of  Gluck  by  hls 

ed  0’Ylhebt.  tlu  orcViPHtra  under  Mr.  ] power  of  lofty  expression,  and  of  the 
limn  Franko’s  direction  There  was 
j a very  large  audience  present.  _ ; 


what  it  has  left  unsaid. 

The  manner  in  which  Franck  ha^ 

developed  three  movements  from  cer- 

and  Liszt’s  “Three  Gypsies,”  which  it  would,  £ajn  germinal  thoughts,  surrounding 
have  been  a pleasure  to  hear,  but  there  them  with  subsidiary  matter  of  beaut.' 
was  another  entertainment  that  demanded  and  significance,  and  subjecting  then  I 
attention,  the  concert  of  the  People’s  sj 

phony  Orchestra  under  Mi.  Arens  at  Car- of  an  illuminative  char-  J 
negie  Hall.  fj  | f .4^?  __i  acter,  but  strangely  enough  lie  neg 

Mr.  Arens 


onary 


lected  his  opportunity  and  said  alrnos. 

for  the  American  composer.  Many  years  ago  no[b;ng  worth  saying.  This  symphony) 
he  made  him  known  in  Europe  as  well  as  at  mjght  easily  be  made  a mine  of  in- 
home,  and  he  has  not  got  over  his  habit  struction  to  youthful  composers  as  tojl 
bv  any  means.  His  programme  yesterday  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  1 

included  W.  H.  Humiston’s  Southern  Fan-  But  the  most  important  thing  fc 


166 


them  to  perceive  would  be  the  in- 
cdntrovertible  fact  that  profound 
nruslcianshlp.  coupled  with  inventive 
skill  in  .development,  is  not  sufficient 
to  bring  into  existence  a masterpiece. 
Repeated  hearings  of  this  work  of 
which  the  beauty  is  by  no  means  little 
and  the  ingenuity  really  large,  leave 
us  with  the  unshaken  conviction  that 
it  lacks  the  sacred  -fire.  It  was  ex- 
cellently performed  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Damroseh's  men.  and  the  conductor 
read  it  with  affectionate  insight.  The 
final  orchestral  number  was  Tschai- 
kowsky's  "Mozart iana"  suite. 

After  the  symphony  Mme.  Charles 
Ca liter,  contralto,  of  the  Metropolitan 
<>pera  House,  sang  the  familiar  aria 
front  Mozart's  "Titus."  After  the  De- 
bussy sketch  she  sang  Berlioz's  "La 
Captive”  and  Liszt's  "Drei  Zigeuner,” 
bpili  with  orchestra,  as  they  should 
always  lie  sung.  She  was  happiest  in 
the  Berlioz  song,  a lovely  and  tender 
composition,  of  which  she  seemed  to  feel 
most  sympathetically  the  mood, 
t Here  her  tone  was  finer  in  quality 
and  her  imagination  apparently  more 
at  home.  In  the  Lipzt  song  she  showed 
appreciation  of  the  content  of  the  work, 
but  her  voice  darkened  so  much  that 
the  whole  thing  was  wrapped  In 
gloom.  Perhaps  it  were  kinder  to  omit 
mention  of  the  Mozart,  but  the  refcora 
must  tsand  that  the  music  was  sung 
with  depressing  sombreness  of  voice, 
with  tone  which  at  times  became  sepul- 
ch rally  hollow  and  with  a eery  in- 
sufficient technic  for  the  bravura  pas- 
sages at  the,  close. 


PIANO  AND  VIOLIN  SONATAS. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes  Begin  Their 
Recitals  in  the  Belasco  Theatre. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes  began  the 
sixth  season  of  their  sonata  recitals  in 
the  Belasco  Theatre  last  evening  before 
an  audience  whose  numbers  attested  the 
steadily  Increasing  taste  for  the  form  of 
music  cultivated  by  the  concert  givers. 
The  place  is  well  adapted  for  such  per- 
formances; it  allows  them  to  be  kept  in 
the  scale  of  chamber  music  and  in  the 
feeling  of  intimacy  appropriate  to  it.  The 
scale,  indeed,  seems  sometimes  unneces- 
sarily small,  especially  in  the  part  of  the 
iianoforte.  where  something  more  of  de- 
cision and  crispness,  not  necessarily  of 
oudness,  would  not  be  amiss. 

The  programme  included  the  sonata  in 
5 minor.  Opus  5,  by  Daniel  Gregory  Ma- 
,on.  still  in  manuscript;  Mozart's  sonata 
n G major,  No.  11,  and  Brahms's  in  D 
minor,  onus  108.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes 
had  played  Mr.  Mason’s  sonata  last 
Spring,  when  it  created  a very  favorable 
impression  as  the  work  of  a musician 
■vith  something  to  say  and  with  unusual 
ommand  of  his  material  and  of  the  form 
n which  he  had  chosen  to  express  it. 
lighlv  original  it  can  hardly  be  called 
,t  shows,  and  shows  more  evidently  on  re- 
neated  hearing,  the  strong  influence  of 
Brahms  upon  the  composer.  But  its  ideas 

..  nA  Ha  ovoollont  rmicipionchin  pivp  it 


and  its  excellent  musicianship  give  it 
value. 

The  sonata  by  Mozart  is  one  of  his 
most  charming  ones;  its  first  movement 
with  the  slow  introduction  shows  some 
of  the  composer’s  deepest  and  most  seri- 
ous inspiration. 


ARENS  ADAGIO  HEARD. 


Programme  of  People’s  Symphony 
Orchestra  Much  Too  Long. 


and  the  final  trio  trom  " Faust  ” with 
the  two  men  singles.  After  her  group  of 
songs  she  was  recalled,  until  she  sat 
lown  to  the  piano  and  sang  to  her  own 
lccompa.iiment.  After  the  trio  there 
were  countless  recalls 
Mr.  Martin  was  heard  in  the  Flower 
song  from  “ Carmen  " and  three  songs 
and  Mr.  Gllly  sang  the  Toreador  Song 
from  '•Carmen."  Liszt's  “Si  j’etals  roi." 
and  Tschaikow sky’s  " Serenade  of  Don 
Juan."  The  audience  was  a very  largo  I 
one. 


To  both  eye  and  ear  Miss  Geraldine 
Farrar  mane  an  appeal  last  night  at  the 
fifth  Sunday  concert  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  in  which  Messrs.  Riccardo 
Martin  and  Dinh  Gilly  also  took  part, 
and  for  which  no  seat  remained  unsold. 

It  was  Miss  Farrar’s  first  appearance  in 
a concert  there  this  season,  and  the  au- 
dience was  most  attentive,  and  go  gen- 
erous with  Us  applause  that  she  had  to 
sing  three  encores. 

Wearing  a gown  of  wonderful  green. 

Miss  Farrar  hardly  had  reached  her  posi- 
tion beside  Mr.  Guiseppe  Sturani,  the  con- 
j dm  tor,  before  a ripple  of  feminine  expres- 
sion of  delight  swept  over  the  audience, 
and,  an  astute  student  of  counterpoint 
could  have  heard  a distinct  counter  figure 
| of  masculine  approbation.  When  she  had 
sung  the  "I'n  bel  di”  aria  from  "Madame 
i Butterfly,”  the  audience  ex-pressed  its  ap- 
preciation in  unison.  She  sang  the  arias 
well  and  treated  the  audience  to  a series 
of  tempera-mental  side  lights  in  keeping 
with  the  green  gown.  She  also  gave  an 
encore. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  programme,' 

Miss  Farrar  sang  three  songs  by  Gluck, 

Mozart  and  Schumann.  After  them  the 
audience  wanted  more  afld  she  granted  its 
request,  sitting  at  the  piano  and  playing 
he;-  ov.n  accompaniment  charmingly. 

Mr.  Gilly  has  not  sung  better  at  any 
time  this  season  than  he  did  last  night. 

With  the  toreador’s  song  from  “Carmen,'' 
that  thrilling,  boisterous  lay,  he  cast  a 
apeil  over  his  listeners.  With  ai!  its  care 
free  spirit  he  sang  it,  and  whenever  a top 
note  presented  itself  to  his  notice  foe  seized 
it  and  held  it  a longer  time  than  top  notes 
are  accustomed  to  being  held.  . » 

Mr.  Martin  sang  the  flow  er  song  from  the  French 
same  opera  and  a group  of  three  songs 
besides  his  part  in  -the  trio  from  "Faust,” 
with  Miss  Farrar  and  Mr.  Gilly.  This  last 
was  his  best  performance  of  the  evening 
tnd  his  voice  showed  more  freedom  from 
larshness  In  it.  The  trio  was  the  choicest 
fit  on  the  programme  and  much  if  its 
leauty  came  from  the  sureness  and  deft- 
ess  with  which  the  singers  held  trne  pitch. 

Under  Mr.  Sturani  the  orchestra  played 
lossini's  "Semiramide”  overture,  the 
laechanall  from  Saint-saen’s  "Sampson 
t Dalila,"  and  the  Dance  of  the  Hours 
*m  "La  Glaconda.” 


The  second  perf< -rras|ce  of  "Tann-j 
Anuser.”  which  look  pla-  e at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  ilou.--  I ist  evening,  was 
attended  by  au  audipnee  ot'  good  size, 
which  apparently  enjoyed  the  opera 
The  cast,  with  one  exception,  comprised 
singers  who  have  been  heard  in  the  same 
work  on  previous  occasions. 

Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  exhibits  a certain 
amount  of  ingenuity  tin  shuffling  his 
lyric  cards  in  such  a way  that  new  pic- 
tures are  brought  to  tile  top  of  the  pack. 
I,ast  evening  new  interest  was  given  to 
the  representation  by  the  first  appeararipe 
here  of  Mine.  Margarele  Matzenauer  as 
l'cntts. 

There  exists  in  some  minds  an  idea 
that  the  gods  of  the  classic  mythology 
were  of  noble  figure,  exceeding  ordinary 
mortals  not  only  in  the  glory  of  their 
celestial  eyes  and  the  grandeur  of  their 
bearing  but  also  in  sheer  stature.  For 
such  minds  Mine.  Matzenauer  provided 
a satisfying  picture  If  she  had  stopped 


but  asked  the  indulgence  of  her  audience. 
Under  these  circumstances  all  her  fine 
and  delicate  art  in  singing  was  not  to  be 
enjoyed  at  its  best;  yet  there  was  mujh 
in  her  performance,  as  it  was,  that  gave 
great  pleasure  to  her  audience. 

Her  programme  was  made  up  entirely 
of  songs  by  American  composers,  Amer- 
ican by  birth  or  by  residence,  and  by  De- 
bussy. There  were  some  rather  unex-  j 
pected  juxtapositions,  as  of  Charles  Mar-  • 
tin  Loeffler's  "To  Helen,”  a song  that]  t! 
has  been  heard  here  several  times  before, 
in  his  most  fastidious  and  recherchfi  vein,  | 
and  James  H.  Rogers's  popular  lyric,  “At 
Parting";  or  of  Kurt  Schindler's  delicate 
and  characteristic  setting  of  the  Italian;  : j 
tolksong  "La  Colomba,"  and  C.  Whit- 
ney Coombs’s  "Her  Rose”;  or  even  of 
:he  two  songs  by  R.  Huntington  Wood- 
nan,  ’•  Ashes  of  Roses,”  a lyric  of  real 
listinctlon.  and  ’’  An  Open  Secret,"  of 
vhich  it  semed  that  some  excellent  comic 
Broadway  had  been  unjustlv 
L)  JLU—  • t ~7-  V / • 

of  Miss  TVvto’c  colz 


>pera  on 
leprived. 
In  most 


Miss  Teyte's  selections  the 


more  to  say  about  her  Venn- 

But  she  brought  to  her  impersonation 
also  her  familiar  splendor  of  tone  and 
iter  imposing  dignity  of  style.  FI  ers 
was  a Venus  not  only  majestic  in  person 
but.  also  impressively  dramatic  in  con- 
ception and  execution.  The  scene  be- 
tween her  and  Mr.  Siezak.as  Tann  ha  user 
yoso  to  inspiring  heights  of  expressi  ve- 
ness. 

Mme.  Destlnn's  Elizabeth  *has  already 
won  high  praise,  and  ,Iast  evening  it 


(ion 

ins 


are  Marshall  Kernochan's  interest- 
interpretation  of  Walt  Whitman’s 


"We  Two  Together”;  a new  song  by 
Mr.  Schnidler,  “ Lo  Sparviero  Fuggito," 
with  something  of  the  character  of  a 
deeply  felt  and  spontaneous  improvisa- 
tion. suggestive  of  the  style  of  Wolf- 
Ferrari’s  “ Nuova  Vita";  Sidney  Hom- 
er s " Dearest.”  to  words  by  Henley,  of 
heart-felt  tenderness,  which  Miss  Tevte 
had  to  repeat,  and  Ethelbert  Nevin’s 
" Chantez.  la  Nult  sera  br£ve."  Of  De- 
hussy,  she  sang  the  six  ” Ariettes  Ou- 
blifies,”  settings  of  verses  by  Paul  Ver- 
laine. Some  of  these  are  familiar,  as  the 
" C’est  l'extase  langoureuse,” 


, ,,  _ . and  tlje 

equalled  its  own  lofty  standard  of  lyric  appeared!'0!!,  contrast  To^the  o'thera  ' to 

beauty.  The  other  chief  personages  have  been  made  more  familiar  because 
it.  I he  nerformanre  were  Mr  Weil  as,  they  are  better  and  mord  musical.  It  Is  a 

m h.  pertoimajice  wen  Air.  «eii  as  little  difficult  on  first  hearing  to  see  win 

Wolfram,  and  Mi.  Witherspoon  as  the  musical  relation  the  declamatory  voi 
landgrave  Hermann  of  Thuringia.  >)art  of  “ Chevaux  de  Bols  " has  to  t 

The  general  treatment  of  the  opera  verae.  ,S  th°  ^ Wt 

was  commendable  Mr.  Hertz  con-  Miss  Teyte’s  singing  of  all  these  son 


dut’ted  and  governed  the  various  musical  j ^£thss&n^^ 

forces  with  a firm  hand.  lyrtc  intensity,  a chiseled  delicacy,  fiiej 


A.REC'TAL  OF, 

nch  *Tfeda*mkfi 


taste  and  feeling,  and  close  identification 
of  the  moral  of  the  composition.  That 
she  carried  through  her  recital  with  tS 
success  she  did  spoke  much  for  her  vocf 
skill. 


Melody.  'p^nitr  Musical  Art 

Society  Opens 


RUFFO  SINGS  AT  HIPPODROME. 


Par 


ked  House 
- _ Barytone’s  Conci 

tf9r  Uf  •e4rao?dfira,y 


at  the 


Enthusiastic 
Concept. 

enthusiasm 

aroused  by  Titta  RulTo.  the  great  Italian 
barytone,  at 


concert  recently  criven  an 
Carnegie’ Hall  it  was  a foregone  conclusion 
that  he  would  have  lo  give  his  admirers 
another  opportunity  to  hear  a display  ol 
his  remarkable  voice.  Accordingly  he  ap- 


peared last  evening  at  a concert  specially 


arranged  for  him  in  t he  Hippodrome. 

Long  before  the  hour  set  for  the  be 
ning  of 


The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
another  concert  yesterday  afternoon  un- 
der the  direction  of  Franz  X.  Arens  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  and  there  was  a very  large 
audience  in  attendance.  Mme.  Frances 
Alda  was  the  soloist  of  the  afternoon,  and 
another  feature  was  the  presence  of  W.  j 
H.  Humiston  as  the  conductor  of  his  own 
I ’’  Southern  Fantasy.” 

The  programme  was  much  too  long,  and  I 
even  without  an  intermission  it  lasted  un-  1 
til  long  after  5 o'clock.  It  began  with 
some  remarks  by  Mr.  Arens,  included 
Mendelssohn's  overture,  “ Calm  Sea  and 
Prosperous  Voyage”;  Tschaikowsky's 
Fifth  Symphony,  an  adagio  for  horn  and 
strings  written  by  Mr.  Arens— pleas. ng  if 
not  very  original  music;  Puccini's  " Vissi 
d'Arte,"  sung  by  Mme.  Alda;  a group  of 
songs  with  piano  accompaniment,  and 

l-I  umiclnn'o  l'  UrtllHinm  IPonfacv  " which 


the  entertainment  people  weie 
crowding  into  the  house  and  when  the  pro- 
gramme began  all  the  seats  in  the  large 
auditorium  were  occupied  and  many  per 
sons  sat  in  extra  chairs  placed  on  the  s ag  . 

The  concert  was  liberally  planned.  In 
addition  to  the  slarof  the  evening  Maggie 


Miss  Maggie  Teyte,  of  whom  everybody 
has  been  inclined  to  speak  most  amiably 
ever  since  she  has  been  known  here,  re- 
gardless of  the  twist  which  she  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  gixe  her  name  in 
order  that  it  might  appear  intelligible  to 
the  French  eye,  gave  a song  recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  She 
was,  unhappily,  in  sufficient  trepidation 
about  her  vocal  condition  to  ask  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  audience  after  the  pro- 
gramme was  two-thirds  over.  Perhaps 
the  apology  would  have  not  been  neces- 
sary had  she  tried  more  to  sing  and  less 
to  declaim  in  the  group  of  songs  which 
immediately  preceded  her  apology.  They 
were  a group  of  French  poems  by  Ver- 
laine. which  would,  it  is  easy  to  fancy, 
have  conveyed  their  proclamation  better 
had  they  been  recited  without  regard  to 
the  musical  notes  which  Debussy  affixed 
to  their  words. 

A vast  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
potency  of  music  in  heightening  the  effect 
of  poetry,  but  unless  poetry  can  be  raised 
to  a higher  power  by  the  aid  of  melody  in 
combination  with  expressive  harmony  It 
would  better  be  left  alone  by  musicians. 
AVliat  Schumann  accomplished  in  one 
Phrase  of  his  "Nussbaum”  is  not  ap- 
proached by  Debussy  in  all  of  his 
"Ariettes  Oubliees.”  Schmann  made  the 


Concert  Season 

r Z 


levie,  soprano,  and  Margaret  Keyes,  con-  whole  song  musically  eloquent  with  his 
trail o,  both  of  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  instrumental  interlude  between  the  lines; 
Opera  Company,  and  Nahan  Franko  with  Debussy  tried  to  raise  the  power  of 
his  orchestra  contributed  their  services.  tf,e  words  by  an  harmonic  substratum 
Mr.  Ruffo  was  heard  four  times.  His  kv  which  they  did  not  need.  Yet  such 
number  was  "i  miei  Signori  from  ^ ' songs  as  Schumann’s  and  the  monody 
" Rigoletto''  and  he  closed  the  pr®“  p which  preceded  the  Invention  of  the  Ital- 

the  programme  with  t wo  ■ capo  I ..  ian  opera  are  the  unmistakable  proto- 

•». «»«.  <->■  — 
tbtj  called,  to  the  bewilderment  of  many  peo- 


Humiston's  “Southern  Fantasy."  which 
seemed  to  be  based  on  negro  melodies, 
although  their  melodic  lines  were  much 
twisted. 

Mme.  Alda  was  received  with  storms  of 
applause.  Her  welcome  was  so  hearty. 
In  fact,  that  she  added  an  air  from  Puc- 
cini's ’’  Manon  Lescaut,"  after  the  air 
from  " Tosca,”  and  after  her  group  of 
songs,  sung  variously  in  German,  Italia" 
and  French,  she  added  a song  in 


In  the 

Miss  Teyte  iVhe  duet  ^ ^ 

f fm oils’ brindrii  from  Thomass^'Hamlet.'  P’el  which  Debussy  and  his  colleagues 
the  number  with  which  be  stirred  up  f have  written 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  audience  on  tn<  Miss  Teyte  aiso  sang  a number  of  songs 

occasion  of  his  first  appearance  in  this  city' by  American  composers,  native  and  im- 

Miss  Keves  sang  “Che  faro"  from  Gluck'  ported— C.  M.  Loeffler.  J.  H.  Rogers,  Mar- 
“Orfeo"  and  “O  Don  Faiale”  from  Verdi  sha),  Kernoehan.  C.  W.  Cadman,  R.  H. 
"Don  Carlos."  Miss  l'eyte  sang  Woodman,  Kurt  Schindler,  C.  W.  Coombs, 

la  jour"  from  “Louise  and  t reP  Sidney  Homer  and  Ethelbert  Nevin,  some 

Hue's  “J  ai  pleure  en  •p  Reach'  ot  the  commonplace  English  ballad  type, 

“Down  in  ibe  l01’®*1  . an.!  some  of  a higher  order,  but  none  inviting 

TMr  Reuflo%atsing^gPar'gam  displayed  tho-  detailed  discussion,  since  all  criticism 
Characteristics  noted  in  previous  appear  would  seem  invidious. 

The  great  power  and  high  range  jyjjgg  JUTE'S  RECITAL. 


, , . fV < *7 

Presenting  a programme  of  wide  scop$“ 
the  Musical  Art  Society  began  its  twen- 
tieth season  with  its  Christmas  concert 
in  Carnegie  Hail  last  nig'ht  Several  play- 
ers from  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra assisted.  The  auditorium  was 
crowded,  and  throughout  the  concert  the 
audience  gave  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch  and 
the  chorus  its  closest  attention. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  con- 
sisted of  three  motets  and  two  old  Ger- 
man Christmas  songs.  The  charm  of 
these  antique  forms  of  choral  writing  de- 
lighted the  audience,  and  Us  applause  did 
not  cease  until  one  of  the  German  folk® 
songs  was  repeated. 

Exerpts  from  Bach's  Christmas  Ora- 
torio, the  second  pant  of  the  concert,  did 
not  meet  with  so  much  approval.  The 
orchestra  did  not  give  the  proper  depth 
and  sonority  to  the  music  anfi  the  solo 
parts,  with  the  exception  of  the  baritone, 
were  not  sung  in  an  inspiring  manner. 
The  harmony  of  the  chorus  was  not  im- 
paired. however. 

Two  more  ancient  choral  pieces,  a mid- 
summer song  by  Mr.  Frederick  Delius,  a 
group  of  Scotch  folk  songs  and  two  songs 
for  chorus  by  Brahms  constituted  the  last- 
part  of  the  programme.  TheS  cotch  songs 
were  a delight.  They  were  arranged  for 
four  voices  by  Max  Brsieh,  and,  if  that 
were  possible,  he  almost  refurbished  the 
bright  melody  and  lilting  character  oft 
them. 

The  audience  took  advantage  of  the  loi^gf 
intermission  which  gave  many  persons  | 
a chance  to  renew  musical  friendships 
formed  during  the  life  of  the  society. 


m 
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FARRAR  AT  METROPOLITAN. 


of  his  exceptional  voice,  bis  immense  breath 
suppori  and  remantable  control  of  tonal 


emission  and  his 


euioi  ivovix  ' - _ , .. 

S brilliant  climaxes  all  servcdSuffering  from  Hoarseness.  She  Sings 


call  forth  long  and  loud  plaudits. 


American  and  French  Songs. 


Gives  Encore,  Playing  Her  Own  Ac- 
companiment—Gilly  and  Martin 
Heard. 

Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  and  Messrs. 
GHly  and  Martin  were  the  singers  who 
furnished  the  programme  at  the  Metro- 


a i 


Puccini's  “Manon  Lescaut.”  was  heart} 
again  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Housa' 
last  evening.  The  cast  was  the  same  as 


_ - iUCUU- 

polltan  concert  last  evening.  The  orches- 
of  M?.rtteuS- 


raniZMisr’ Farrara'sr^nh°ef  & & 

Madama  Butterfly."  a group  of  .song™ 
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It  was  unfortunate  tiiat  Miss  Maggie 

Teyte  was  suffering  from  a severe  hoarse-  at  the  previous  performances  and  the' 

ness  at  her  song  recital,  which  she  gave  audience  was  large.  This  latter  statement 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  It  becomes  trite  from  repetition,  but  per-j 
was  evident  to  some  extent  in  the  quality  haps  a word  may  be  said  in  explanation! 
of  her  voice  at  the  beginning,  and  was  The  increase  or  decrease  in  the  size  of  the, 
increasingly  evident  toward^  the  end.  In-  audiences  a t the  opera  in  the  current' 
deed,  ap  apology  was  mace  for  hei  6fiaeon  must  be  sought  chiefly  in  the; 
her  accompanist,  Mr.  Arthur  Rosenste.n,  Uppermost  regions  of  the  house  or  in  the 


at  the  end  of  her  first  group,  v hen  ,lc  standing  room  behind  the  rail  at  the  rea- 


said  that  she  would  endeavor  to  go  on, 


f the  orchestra  circle. 


conductor's  chair  wields  a potent  charm,  distinguished  conductor  passed  this 
Puccini's  “Manon  Lescaut”  is  not  so  (summer  directing  musical  doings  at 

the  great  Colon  Theatre  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  Pasquale  Amato  and  Mme. 


audience  of  good  size  is  assured  for  every 
performance  of  the  season.  Hut  certain 
operas  and  certain  artists  do  make  an 
a ppreeiable  difference.  When  Mr.  Caruso 
i to  ho  heard  in  one  of  those  roles  be- 
loved of  ihe  public  the  standing  room  is 
jammed  and  the  gallery  overflows.  If 
lie  sings  a part  which  is  not  quite  so 
popular  these  places  are  not  entirely 
filled.  If  he  does  not  sing,  then  the  size 
of  the  house  depends  on  other  factors, 
rumple,  “Die  Walkiire”  with  a star 

i 


The  return  of  Arturo  Toscanini  to 
his  post  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  was  celebrated  last  evening  by 


ast  will  bring  out  a crowd, and  “Tristan  the  first  performance  tins  season  of 
Hid  Isolde"  with  Mr.  Toscanini  in  the  the  “Orfeo  ed  Euridice”  of  Gluck.  The 


powerful  a magnet  as  “La  BohCme,”  but 
it,  serves,  for  after  all  Dcs  Qrieux  in  this 
opera  is  a role  excellently  suited  to  Mr. 

iruso's  style.  Furthermore  the-Metro- 
politan  now  possesseJBF  Miss  Bori  a 
Maiwti  of  most  cornel. ^appearance  and 
of  great  personal  charm.  The  two  singers 
together  with  Mr.  Scoti  as  Lescaut,  carried 
i he  burden  of  the  opera  with  skill  last 
evening  and  received  plenty  of  applause. 
Mr  Polaceo  conducted. 


MR.  GO^JOWSKY’S.RECITAL. 

The  FHanist  "Pla/s  ^nKffferesting  Pro- 
gramme at  Carnegie  Hall. 

It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  Leopold  Godowsky 
id  not  play  at  his  first  recital  some  three 
reeks  ago  as  he  did  at  his  second,  yes- 
erday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  First 
mpressions  are  often  more  lasting  than 
hey  deserve  to  be;  but  yesterday  the 
ianist  did  something  to  efface  those  im- 
u-essions  and  substitute  for  them  more 
reeabie  ones  as  to  his  art  and  his  in- 
rrpretative  powers.  Whether  or  not  the 
tuslc  he  played  yesterday  made  a more 
lrgent  appeal  to  his  imgination  and 


ci'tic  feeling.the  played  It  \vfi Ui  more  ot 
oth  than  lie  expended  at  his  previous 
ppcararce.  A>C,  I ' / t- 

The  most  signmeant  points  of  his  recital 
✓ore  the  sonata  by  'Beethoven.  Op.  Si, 

1 l.es  Atlieux.  I'Absence  et  le  Rctour," 
|Kl  that  by  Chopin.  Op.  58.  in  E minor. 
Vctliovifu's  sonata  is  not  often  played  by 
rtnoacr  for  it  gives  little  opportunity 
i r eff&ls  which  are  esteemed  imposing, 
id  yet  it  is  well  worth  their  attention: 
ie  composer  thought  well  of  it  himself: 
is  one  of  his  hall-flozen  tributes  to  his 
pil.  patron,  and  frieiid,  the  Archduke 
Jdoiph,  and  especially  commemorates 
i incident  in  his  life.  There  are  senti- 
ment, tenderness,  a.nd  buoyant  vigor  in 
|ic  music,  and  Mr.  Godowski  put  these 
jualiiies  as  well  as  an  intellectual  subtle- 
r abundantly  into  his  interpretation  of 

There  were  all  his  clarity  and  pre- 

1 of  articulation,  a wide  range  of 

lvii.imit-i.  and  a considerable  variety  of 
.bin!  coloring.  His  playing  of  Chopin's 
jonata  was  perhaps  the  best  performance 
ie  has  vet  given  lieVe.  because  in  it  he 
ippruachcd  nearest  to  the  poetry,  the 
motional  (content  of  the  work.  He  treat- 
it  as  music  delicate,  and  fragile,  not 
ittoii'.pting  to  find  in  it  a robust  or  sweep- 
rig  utterance;  and  he  made  his  conception 
convincing,  and  made  it  appeal  di- 
sensibilities. Much 


Matzenauer  were  among  his  associates. 
He  returned  thence  to  Europe  and  ar- 
rived in  this  city  only  last  Sunday. 
He  began  rehearsals  the  next  day,  for 
:he  spirit  of  Toscanini  cannot  rest. 

Because  of  the  insatiable  activity 
the  exhaustless  nervous  energy  of  the 
man  his  interpretation  of  Gluck’s 
lassie  work  is  especially  remarkable. 
There  have  been  occasions  before  this 
to  comment  on  the  fine  appreciation 
of  the  Doric  line  in  this  reading.  The 
temptation  to  embellish  is  resisted 
throughout.  In  the  end  the  contem- 
plative mind  acquires  an  impression 
like  that  gained  from  a first  visit  to 
the  Acropolis  and  a gradual  realization 
of  the  elemental  sublimity  of  an  abso- 
lutely pure  architectural  style. 

Let  us  confess  that  Gluck's  opera  is 
not  as  spotlessly  chaste  as  the  Par- 
thenon, but  it  has  the  Doric  ideal,  and 
only  perhaps  in  the  Hades  scene  does 
it  flaunt  the  meretricious  accessories  of 
the  mediaeval  spectacular  play  in  our 
faces.  Here  indeed  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  those  delicacies  im- 
ported by  Mazarin  for  thp  Parisians, 
“decorations  and  machines  after  the 
manner  of  the  Italians.” 

But  there  had  to  be  a Hades  and  the 
spectacular  element  in  opera  is  very 
hard  to  down.  Mr.  Toscanini  treats  this 
scene  musically,  so  that  keeps  well 
within  the  picture,  and  in  this  he  re- 
ceives material  aid  from  Mrs.  Homer, 
to  whose  everlasting  credit  it  remained 
that  she  has  so  thoroughly  absorbed  the 
spirit  of  the  conductor’s  conception. 

The  renewed  disclosure  of  this  ad- 
mirable achievement  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  brought  a real  delight 
to  a large  audience1.  The  performance 
offered  for  consideration  practically  all 
the  features  familiarized  by  last  ‘sea- 
son’s representations,  with  one  excep- 
tion. Mme.  Alma  Gluck  has  gone  in 
search  of  laurels  of  the  concert  plat- 
form in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  other 
marts  of  the  world.  Therefore  she  Is 
In®  longer  a Happy  Shade  in  the  in- 


which.  besides  chorus  and  orchestra,  only  ( 
four  singers  took  part,  and  they  all 
women,  viz.;  Mesdames  Louise  Homer, 
Marie  Rappold,  Leonora  Sparkes  and 
Anna  Case.  The  occasion  was  not  of  a 
sensational  order.  It  could  not  be.  be- 
cause in  it  there  was  nothing  to  irritate 
the  nerves,  nothing  to  startle  the  senses. 
It.  was  only  a beautiful  old  tragedy,  re- 
produced in  a manner  whicli  ravished  eye 
and  ear,  stirred  the  imagination  and 
warmed  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
capable,  of  appreciating  Its  serene  gnd 
ilovely  grandeur.  There  were  a few  va- 
cant places  on  the  main  floor  and  in  the 
boxes,  and  no  scenes  of  excitement.  Mr. 
Toscanini  was  warmly  greeted  when  he 
'entered  to  take  his  - place  at  the  con- 
ductor's stand  and  Mme.  Homer  was  I 
(rewarded  after  the  first  act  with  several  ! 
recalls,  but  all  of  the  incidents  of  the 
evening  were  as  decorous  as  if  prompted  1 
by  the  spirit  of  reverence  which  the  repre- 
sentation challenged.  In  nothing  was  this 
spirit  made  more  patent  than  in  the  fact 
that  there  was  not  a sound  to  disturb  the 
happiness  caused  by  Miss  Case's  singing 
pf  her  air  in  the  scene  in  the  Elysian 
Fields.  The  rapt  attitude  of  the  audience 
kvas  proof  enough  that  the  young  artist’s 
(beautiful  voice  and  style  were  appre- 
ciated at  their  value.  The  spirit  of  the 
song  had  been  prepared  by  the  classic 
lances  led  by  Miss  Fornaroli  and  was  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  act.  There  have 
been  manj-  instances  in  which,  with  all  the 
brilliance  of  individual  performances,  the 
operas  at  the  Metropolitan  have  disclosed 
a lamentable  lack  of  consistency  in  style 
which  has  worked  harm  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  judicious,  thanks  to  Mr.  Toscanini, 
there  was  nothing  of  this  kind  last  night. 

H.  E.  K. 


night  be  sald'oY  some  '"of‘  the  interesting  leffably  lovely  Elysian  fields  of  Gluck, 
t clinical  features  of  his  performance,  as  kjer  place  is  now  taken  by  Anne  Caise, 

eentf  ifke^feTrnSsSof\!o’lt  ofSr°On  |*rho  was  seen  and  heard  in  the  role  for 
he  other  hand  there  was  felt,  as  in  much 
)f  Mr.  Godowsky’s  playing,  the  lack  of  a 
me  and  singing  legato. 

An  interesting  number  of  his  pro- 
ramme  was  a suite  which  r he  called 
laisoamr,  m airusion  aououess  iu 


I Mat  is  si^/:en  of  in  Germany  as  th 
v-naissanct*  of  pre-classieal  music,  now 
jonsiderably  cultivated  there.  It  consists 
f a “Pastorale”  by  Corelli,  a “ Tam- 
ourin  ” and  a “ Musette  en  Rondeau,” 
y Rameau,  one  of  Dand lien’s  little  pro- 
ramme  pieces  called  ” La  Caquet,”  and  a 
igue  by  Loeillet,  which  he  has  tran- 
cribed,  enlarged  and  to  some  extent 
itted  with  modern  harmonies  and  ar- 
anged  in  sequence.  They  are  charming 
•iecejl.  whose  character  is  not  seriously 
hanged  by  what  Mr.  Godowsky  has  done 
lo  them,  and  he  played  them  with  great 
elicacy  refinement,  grace  and  rhythmic 
itality.  Another  brilliant!  number  was 
dne  first  book  of  Brahms's  set  of  varia- 
lons  on  a theme  of  Paganini’s.  The 
echnieal  difficulties  had  no  terrors  for 
\m,  and  to  some  of  the  variations,  as 
he  slow  waltz,  he  gave  much  charm. 

, “THE  MESSIAH'’  SUNG 

Lillian  Blanvelt  and  Putnaj 


she  was  an  unhappy  shade,  but  it  would 
m Gris- I not  be  going  too  far  tosay  that  she  was 
Soloists,  sir / JJan  exceedingly  colorless  one.  Doomed 
p ^ 7 ' i for  a certain  time  to  walk  the  night, 

was  ffiven  in  * "v  i?1,  The  Messiah  ”,  she  walked  through  her  part  till  she 

1 'Walter  Henry  Hairs  i* . a:st  evening  by j came  to  the  end  of  it  and  left  some 
I .iiiei  nenry  Halls  chorus  of  125  voices  , , . 

and  the  following  solo  singers-  Mme  Liltfan  Pe,°P  ® wonderlnS‘  wby  °rleo  took  such 

Tii  . . i.  J-ntuau  , n 1 r\  1 nf  oKnnt 


the  first  time  last  evening. 

Miss  Case’s  advent  in  the  opera  made 
no  serious  change  in  the  general  effect 
of  the  performance.  It  can  be  said 
without  reservation  that  her  appear- 
ance was  quite  worthy  of  Elysium  and 
that  she  sang  her  solo  with  great  beauty 
of  tone  and  with  lovely  style. 

Mme.  Homer  sang  her  music  with  dis- 
cretion as  to  tone.  Would  that  she 
would  import  into  some  of  her  other 
interpretations  some  of  the  musical 
judgment  and  the  repose  of  style  she 
exhibits  in  this  admirable  piece  of  work. 
Her  action  too  is  in  “Orfeo  ed  Euridice” 
more  consistent,  more  dignified  and  far 
more  poetic  than  in  any  of  her  other 
roles.  Her  Orfeo  is  a beautiful  creation 
•and  it  won  much  applause  last  evening. 

Miss  Sparkes  was  the  Cupid  and  dis- 
charged her  small  duty  cdpably.  Mme. 
Rappold  was  assigned  to  the  role  of 
Euridice.  It  might  be  harsh  to  say  that 


wold  as 

A special  performa/ 


| Blauvelt,  soprano'; ' "Peairf'"  Benedict  Jones*  I a l0t  of  trouble  about  Euridice  after  all. 
contralto;  Dan  Beddoe,  tenor,  and  Putnam'  A word  must  be  sald  for  the  beauty 
Griswold,  bass.  There  was  an  orchestra  and  taste  of  the  dance  in  the  Elysian 
■| of  forty  players,  partly  selected  from  the  fields’  a dance  in  which  the  premiere. 


f T°rces  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  Mr 
Mali  conducted. 

Mme.  Blauvelt  has  been  absent  from  this 
country  for  some  time  and  her  reappearance 
5 was  cordially  welcomed.  Mr.  Griswold 
had  not  previously  been  heard  here  in 
oratorio  and  he>showed  himself  to  be  an 
a rlistin  this  field.  Mr.  Beddoe  distinguished 
‘ mseif  by  his  complete  mastery  of  the  ex 


Lucia  Fornaroli.  was  a conspicuous 
figure  of  grace  and  comeliness. 

MR.  TOSCANINI’S  RETURr 

A Revival  of  Gluck’s  “Orfeo  ei 
il  Euridice.’’ 


\Tne^d''PanrriSh?.°hf  8U?h  numberf  as  "Every  j Signor  Toscanini  returned  to  his 
» due v ana  by  his  clear  enunciation. 


dutie 

Mr.  Hall’s  chorus  provedTLbeTresnect  A iaL?e  fctropolltan  °'}era  House  las 

hble  organization,  with  no  special  beauty  "nder  clrct,mstances  of  such  dignit 

of  tone  or  brilliancy  of  style.  Possibly  that  they  ralsed  the  institution  higher  i 
some  of  Mr.  Hall's  methodical  tempi  may  tbe  estlmation  of  music  lovers  thai 
have  made  brilliancy  impossible,  but  on  wou,d  have  been  possible  had  all  th 
,e  other  hand  it  might  not  have  been  safe  ariists  been  grouped  in  an  "all--tar  cast 
■ -o  taster.  These  are  matters  about  Tie  directed  the  first  performance  thl 
"inch!  conjecture  may  weary  itself  without  season  of  Gluck’s  “Orfeo  ed  Euridice,”  L 


GIVES  PULITZER  MEMORIAL 

Philharmonic  Selects  Editor’s 
Favorite  Composers. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  a Bee- 
thoven-Wagner-Liszt  programme  last 
| night  in  memory  of  the  society’s  bene- 
factor, the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  whose 
favorite  composers  were  the  three  chosen. 
The  audience  was  a large  one  and  one 
that  manifested  both  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  programme  opened  with  Beetlio-  j 
vpu’s  First  Symphony,  of  which  Mr.  j 
I Stransky  gave  on  the  whole  a sympa- 
thetic reading,  though  there  were  mo- 
ments when  a little  greater  delicacy  of 
(treatment  might  have  been  desired.  All 
in  all  this  portion  of  the  evening  was 
most  welcome,  as  the  symphony  is  not 
often  heard  In  New  York, 
i Carl  .Torn  sang  in  both  the  Wagner 
numbers,  the  prize  song  from  "Die  Meis- 
tersinger”  and  Siegfried’s  death  and 
j funeral  march  from  “GStterdammerung.” 
Mr.  Join  was  in  rather  better  voice  than 
usual,  the  prize  song  in  particular  re- 
ceiving well  deserved  applause. 

The  programme'  closed  with  Liszt's  "A 
j Faust  Symphony,"  in  which  Mr.  Join  and 
j the  men's  chorus  from  the  Arion  .Society 

Philharmonic  Pulitzer  Programme. 

When  Joseph  Pulitzer  left  what  will  ulti- 
mately amount  to  about  a million  dollars  to 
the  Philharmonic  Society — one  of  the  wisest 
bequests  ever  made — he  expressed  the  wish 
that  considerable  attention  be  paid  to  his 
favorite  composers,  Beethoven.  Wagner,  and 
Liszt.  This  would  have  been  done  any  way, 
but  last  night  a concert  Was  given  in  mem- 
ory of  Pulitzer  in  which  the  fulfilment  of 
his  wish  was  emphasized  by  including  in 
the  programme  Beethoven’s  first  symphony, 
the  prize  song  from  Wagner's  “Meistersing- 
er,”  followed  by  the  Siegfried  Funeral 
March  from  “Gotterdammerung,”  and  Liszt's 
‘Faust”  symphony. 

The  size  of  the  audience  and  the  applause 
indicated  that  Pulitzer’s  choice  is  also  the 
public’s.  It  would  have  been  unwise  to  in- 
clude one  of  Beethoven's  great  symphonies 
on  this  occasion,  as  Liszt’s  gigantic  work 
takes  ten  mrnutes  over,  an  hour  to  piny;  so 
Mr.  Stransky  opened  (he  entertainment  with 
the  first  of  the  famous  nine,  which  lasts 
only  twenty-five  minutes  and  sounds  more 
like  Haydn  than  like  Beethoven,  though 
there  are  prophesies  of  the  real  Ludwig  in 
it.  Mr.  Humiston,  in  his  excellent  pro- 
gramme notes,  calls  attention  to  the  amus- 
ing fact  that  in  this  simple  juvenile  work 
there  were  harmonies  which  aroused  the  ire 
of  the  critics.  What  they  would  have  done 
with  Richard  Strauss,  not  to  speak  of 
Schonberg,  imagination  cannot  conceive. 

The  "Meistersinger”  prize  song  was  sung 
by  Mr.  Jorn  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
he  was  recalled  a number  of  times.  An  Im- 
pressive performance  of  the  Dead  March 
followed.  But  the  climax  was  the  Liszt 
symphony,  which  aroused  much  enthusi- 
asm, after  each  movement,  and  deservedly 
so,  both  for  Its  intrinsic  worth  and  be- 


cause of  the  magnificent  way  in  which  Mr. 
Stransky  and  his  admirably-trained  play- 
ers overcame  its  difficulties  and  brought  out 
Its i many  beauties  in  clear  relief. 

Liszt  was  one  of  the  most  original  and 
fascinating  of  orchestral  colorists,  inex- 
haustible in  the  ingenious  art  of  securing 
a variety  of  tints.  Yet  Mr.  Stransky  found 
a few  places  which  he  evidently  thought 
would  gain  by  a slight  change  in  the  instru- 
mentation, along  the  lines  suggested  by 
Wagner  for  Beethoven’s  ninth.  He  was 
not  mistaken;  the  changes  made  the  effect 
still  more  ravishing  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Liszt  himself  would  have  ap- 
proved of  them.  He  was  not  too  proud 
to  ask  advice  of  others — like  Berlioz  and 
Raff — on  such  points. 

Liszt  was  for  years  a pianist  before  he 
began  to  compose  for  any  conduct  an  or- 
chestra. Now,  in  his  day,  orchestras  were 
not  so  well-trained  or  used  to  being  led 
by  the  conductor  as  they  are  to-day ; con- 
sequently, when  he  began  to  conduct  he 
occasionally  came  to  grief,  because  he 
tried  to  “improvise”  with  the  orchestra  as 
be  had  , done  on  the  piano — that  is,  tried 
to  make  it  follow  every  nuance  suggested 
to  him  by  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
It  is  otherwise  to-day.  and,  with  his  splen- 
did Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Stransky 
was  able  to  interpret  the  “Faust”  last  night 
In  the  real  imprOvisational  manner  of  Liszt, 
with  delightful  results  and  no  mishaps.  He 
might  have  shortened  the  first  movement 
somewhat— it  lasts  too  long,  a full  half- 
hour — but  in  the  second  movement,  the 
ravishing  Gretchen— there  was  not  a bar 
one  would  have  willingly  missed.  The  dia- 
bolically clever  and  cleverly  diabolical 
i final  part  ended  grandly,  with  Goethe’s  “All 
Things  Transitory,”  well  sung  by  the  Arion 
Society.  It  is  in  this  last  section  that  Wag- 
rer  found  several  things  he  concluded  would 
sound  well  transplanted  to  “Parsifal.” 

In  Germany  Liszt’s  “Faust”  has  become 
in  recent  years  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  symphonies.  If  in  this  city  any  concert- 
i goers  are  left  who  do  not  like  this  work, 
they  should  go  and  hear  Mr.  Stransky  in- 
terpret it.  Ferdinand  Hiller  used  to  dislike 
and  abuse  the  "Tannhauser”  overture  till 
he  heard  Anton  Seidl  conduct  it.  He  was 
manly  enough  to  walk  right  up  to  Seidl  and 
say:  "Ja,  so  gefallt  sie  mir  auch!”  (“Yes, 

that  way  I like  it,  too.") 

I Mr,  K reisle  f 
at  His  Best  in 


Benefit  Recital 


s 


Violinist  Foregoes  Christinas  at  'Home 
to  Aid  Mtusic  School  Settlement- 
Charms  Brilliant  Audience. 


Thanks  to  Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist, 
and  th3"  audience  that  heard  him  play  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
the  Music  School  Settlement  is  several 
thousand  dollars  better  off  than  It  was. 
Mr.  Kreisler  appeared'  In  Ms  only  New 
York  recital,  this  being  possible  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, which  had  engaged  him  for  a brief 
American  tour.  He  had  finished  bis  trip 
and  was  prepared  to  return  to  Europe  and 
spend  Christmas  at  home,  when  he  was 
asked  to  remain  here  a few  days  longer  j 
and  play  for  charity.  He  readily  agreed,  j 
As  a result  be  will  spend  both  Christmas . 
and  New  Year’s  Day  travelling,  as  he  j 
leaves  next  Tuesday  on  board  the  Lusi- 
tania. , 

Mr.  Kreisler  entered  fully  into  the  sP‘rdT 
of  the  occasion  and  played  as  one  inspired.! 
Except  the  Hans’el  D major  concei  to, 
with  which  he  began,  all  his  numbers 
were  of  an  intimate  nature  and  all  single 
pieces,  just  the  kind  of  a programme  to 
interest  his  audience.  There  was  a.  me- 
lodie  by  Gluck,  an  excerpt  from  “Orfeo 
which  were  exquisitely  played,  as  were 
the  chanson  and  pav&n  of  Couperin, 
which  followed.  A meditation  by  Mr. 
Rawlins  Cottenet,  a director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  which  has  been 
heard  here  before,  was  received  with  much 
applause.  But  the  most  applause  followed 
one  of  Mr.  Kreisler’ s own  compositions,  a 
caprice  viennois,  in  the  playing  of  which 
he  loosed  the  very  spirit  of  Vienna  by 
the  warm  sentiment  of  the  first  theme— 

, j nke  the  soulful  beginning  of  a 'Strauss 
' [waltz— and  then  -by  the  dashing  polka 
I rhythm  of  the  second  part.  He  had  to 
repeat  this  number. 


168 


Although  there  wa9  a change,  of  bill  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night, 
devotees  of  Wagner  were  not  disappointed, 
for  the  change  was  simply  one  from  ‘ Tris- 
tan und  Isolde”  to  “Goetterdaemmerung.” 

It  was  necessitated  by  the  Indisposition  of 
Mr,  Arturo  Toscanini,  who  was  to  have 
Conducted  “Tristan  und  Isolde.”  He  held 
the  final  rehearsal  on  Wednesday  and  was 
suffering  then  from  nervousness  and  neu- 
ritis In  the  right  arm.  This  seems  to  have 
been  aggravated  by  his  leading  "Orfeo  od 
Kurldiee"  on  Thursday  night,  so  yesterday 
morrilng  he  notified  the  management  that 
It  would  be  impossibly  fj>r  him  to  conduct 
“Tristan.” 

A quick  shift  was  made  to  “Goetter- 
daenimerung,”  and  even  that  <>tu 
have  quite  smooth  sailing.  ^ Mr. 
Putnam  Griswold,  who  sang  \ . ,'ever 

! aude\on.'mti0SPerM-°Timam  J Guard, 
press  representative,  appeared  he  fire 

the  curtain  and  scarcely 

audience  but  the  apology  was  scarcoe*' i 
needed! 6 for  Mr.  Griswold  sang  and, 

rwtth  ethe  exception  of  toe.  Mat- 
zenauer,  who  sang  Waltraute  and , Floss 
hilde  for  the  first  time  this  season  all 

the  principals  were  those  who  ^ve 

I been  heard  previously  la  *his  drama. 
Mine.  Fremstad  was  excellent  as  Brunn* 
hilde,  Mr.  Burthen  sang  Siegfried  Mme. 
j Fornla  was  Gutrunt,  Mr.  Weil  sang 
Gunter  and  Mr.  Hertz  conducted.  The 
■ audience  was  quite  large  and.  liberal  in 
its  applause. 

. |^t'WV  (iVh 

YSAYE  PLAYS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


\ lolillist 


Concert  Both 


fnlque  anti  Enjoyable. 

\t  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
Eugene  Ysaye.  the  Belgian  violinist.) 
played  a symphony  concert  for  youn 

Mis  programme  began  with  the  fine 
sonata  of  Brahms  in  A major,  in  which 
Camille  Decreus  played  the  Piano  pait 
With  skill.  Then  followed  one  of  the  older 
violin  pieces  in  which  Ysaye  s dignified 
stvle  and  purity  of  taste  are  always  so 
*a  vorablv  shown.  This  was  \ iotti  s .ton- 
certo  in  A minor.  No.  U.  Ysaye  intro 
duoed  in  tlie  first  movement  a *k  fulb 
fashioned  cadenza  of  his,  own  and  pi,, 
it  with  great  brilliancy. 

Other  numbers  on  the  ^ ; 

son's  “Poeme.”  a romance  1>>  Svendsen. 
Schumann’s  ”.-Vbendlied”  and  Sai.it -Baens  s: 
”IIavahaUte.”  « was  a rtmcei rt  .d.lferent 
from  those  to  which  the  audiences  a, t the 
voun?  peoples  series  are  accustomed,  but 
there  was  evidence  that  the  audience  en- 
joyed it  greatly. 


Twc  Operas  Sung  at  Matinee. 

At  the  opera  yesterday  afternoon  the 
iecret  of  Suzanne  ” was  repeated,  again 
un”-  by  Miss  Farrar  and  Mr.  Scotti.  Mr. 
>olacco  conducted.  This  time  Wolf-Fer- 
... rPs  work  was  followed  by  ' La  Bo- 
leml  " sung  by  Miss  Bori,  Mme.  Alien, 
£d  Messrs  Martin,  GlUy.  de  Segurola. 
Didur.  Ananlan,  and  Pini-Corsl.  Mr.  Stu 
:ani  conducted.  C -2.  2 / f / Z 


Philharmonic  Waltzes. 

“You  should  have  heard  the  'Heart- 
Wounds’  and  'The  Last  Spring’  last  night. 
They  played  the  crescendos  and  pianissi- 


year-old  violinist,  had  the  dimcuit  task  OTi 
interesting  the  audience  in  Edouard  Lalos 
violin  concerto  listed  as  opus  20.  It  would 
have  been  wise  to  omit  its  last  movement, 
which  was  awkwardly  ineffective,  through 
no  fault  of  the  player.  The  violinist  does 
not  live  who  can  make  that  an  allegro  con 
fuoco.  The  first  and  second  movements 
are  very  much  better,  being  melodious  and 
Ingratiating.  Mr.  Perslnger  played  them 
sweetly,  agreeably  in  tune,  and  with  a tone 
which,  although  not  large,  has  that  carrying 
quality  which,  as  In  the  case  of  Patti  or 
Sembrich,  makes  it  possible  to  hear  and 
enjoy  the  softest  strains  in  the  biggest 
auditorium. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  not  only  has 
just  given  a Pulitzer  Memorial  Concert, 
devoted  to  his  favorite  composers,  but  is 
observing  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
conditions  which  that  benefactor  made  in 
leaving  his  bequest.  One  of  these  was  that 
good  popular  music  be  put  on  the  pro- 
grammes. Yesterday  two  waltzes  were 
played,  one  of  them  being  the  third  move- 
ment of  the  Tchaikovsky  symphony;  the 
other,  Strauss's  Blue  Danube  Waltz,  as 
arranged  for  concert  performance — wrhich 
quite  recalled  the  good  old  times  when 
Theodore  Thomas  was  the  music  master  of 
New  York.  Thomas  recognized  that  the 
dance  music  of  Strauss  — whom  even 
James  Huneker  (after  a week  of  Richard 
Strauss  in  Stuttgart)  acknowledged  to  be 
the  Strauss— has  a distinct  value . in  the 
concert-room;  and,  as  his  widow  notes  in 
her  delightful  memoirs  of  that  great  musi- 
cal missionary,  he  went  many  times  to 
Vienna  to  hear  Strauss  himself  conduct  his 
music  and  note  his  best  effects.  Thomas's 
successor,  Frederick  Stock,  in  a paper  he 
read  a few  years  ago  before  the  Music 
Teachers’  ”*National  Association,  remarked 
that  “some  of  the  scores  of  Johann  Strauss, 
the  Waltz-King,  also  furnish  most  ex- 
cellent material  for  studying  purposes,”  and 
that  “their  practical  value  from  this  point 
has  never  been  fully  appreciated.” 

Certainly  these  waltzes  are  most  beauti- 
fully orchestrated  besides  being  tuneful, 
and  when  they  are  played  with  the  true 
Viennese  swing  and  rubato,  as  the  “Blue 
Danube”  was  played  yesterday  under  Mr. 
Stransky,  they  are  worthy  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  any  music  ever  written.  The 
audience  applauded  enthusiastically  and 


glorioUsTtmislo.  '• 

Mme.  Homer’s  first  offering  was  that 
vibrant  aVia  from  “Samson  et  Delila”  and 
in  It  she  fairly  reveled.  The  auuience  be- 
gan Its  applause  with  the  grim  earnest- 
ness of  a public  determined  to  have  an  en- 
core and  "The  Lost  Chord”  was  the  fruit 
of  its  victory. 

Mr.  (Elman’s  appearance  was  the  signal) 
for  an  outburst  that  found  ample  justifica- 
tion in  his  liuerpreitatlon  of  Samt-Saens' 
concerto  In  B minor.  The  Russian  violinist 
was  in  full  form  technically  and  ar- 
tistically. and  ids  tone  reached  the  fur- 
thest corners  of  the  great  auditorium. 

Afte.r  Mme.  Homer  had  sung  three  Eng- 
lish songs  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Sidney 
Homer,  and  Mr.  Slezak  had  completed  his 
group,  consisting  of  songs  by  Loewe,  Mar- 
tini and  Strauss,  Mr.  Elman  returned  and 
played  the  Chopin -Wilheimj  Nocturne  and 
Sarasate’s  “Zlgeunerwelsen.”  Again  the 
audience  demanded  an  encore,  and  Mt. 
Elman  gave  them  the  “Prize  Song.  ’ In  it 
he  reached  the  climax  of  his  performance, 
for  no  detail  was  so  small  that  he  did  not 
bring  it  forth  with  beauty. 

Mr.  Adolph  Rothmeyer  conducted  the 
orchestra,  and  earned  the  approval  of  the 
audience  for  his  reading  of  Grieg's  "Peer 
Cfynt”  suite. 

THE  PIIILHffi^ONIff  JXmCERT. 
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Soloist. 


The  Philharmonic  Society's  concert 
at  Carries:!**  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
began  with  the  oft  repeated  fifth  sym- 
phony of  Tschaikowsky.  The  composi- 
tion would  perhaps  gain  something 
from  less  frequent  performance.  It  is 
one  of  the  . peculiarities  of  orch^tral 
music  in  the  large  forms  that  much 
stress  ami  tumult  of  emotion  wear  out 
the  pleasure  of  auditors  sooner  than 
the  chaste  beauty  of  pure  musical  per- 
fection. It  is  easier  to  hear  Bach  often 
than  it  is  to  hear  Tschaikowsky  once 
a month. 

The  Philharmonic  performance  of  the 
E minor  symphony  Yesterday  afternoon 
was  better  in  its  beginning  than  in  its 
conclusion.  Mr.  Stransky  apd  his  men 
were  happier  in  the  first  two  move- 
ments than  in  the  third  and  fourth. 
This  was  in  par  t a result  of  tempi  and 
in  pai  t a result  of  want  of  unanimity 
and  finish  of  style.  Clarity  is  per- 
fectly possible  in  the  rudely  vigorous 
last  movement  of  the  symphony,  but  it 
was  not  always  present. 

The  slow  waltz  was  tamely  read,  but 
the  andante  of  the  composition,  one  of 
the  writer’s  loveliest  inspirations,  was: 
well  played  indeed.  The  first1 


__  . very 

would  surely  be  delighted  to  hear  another  j movement  both  in  tempo  and  nuance 
Strauss  waltz  very  soon. 


mos  with  a marvellous  art  such  as  one 
1 Hardly  dreams  about,  and  their  forte  was 
| like  a whole  world  of  sound — and  how  the 
Germans  did  enjoy  it!  Besides  the  ap-| 
plause  of  the  audience,  I heard  bravos 
from  the  orchestra  at  the  best  places,  and 
from  the  box  at  my  left  (I  was  conducting 
on  the  stage)  the  grunting  of  Liszt — that 
I well-known  sound  which  you  hear  only 
I when  there  is  something  he  likes.” 

These  remarks  concerning  his  “Two 
Elegiac  Melodies."  which  wcre  on  yester- 
day’s Philharmonic  programme,  were  writ- 
ten by  Grieg  in  1883.  after  he  had  conducted 
them  in  Weimar  at  Liszt's  request.  Could 
he  have  lived  to  hear  yesterday’s  perform- 
ance. he  would  again  have  enjoyed  the 
playing  of  the  crescendos  and  pianissimos 
with  marvellous  art  and  a forte  that  was 
like  a whole  world  of  sound,  and  he  would 
have  agreed  that  New  York  has  an  orches- 
tra to  be  proud  of,  as  well  as  a conductor 
who  can  sound  the  emotional  depths  of 
poetic  music.  Mr.  Stransky,  Indeed,  raised 
himself  another  degree  in  the  public  s es- 
teem by  the  Inspired  performance  of  these 
two  heartfelt  songs  and  the  eloquent  proc- 
lamation of  the  glories  of  Tchaikovsky’s 
passionately  melodious  and  glowingly  col- 
ored fifth  symphony,  which  preceded  the 
Grieg  numbers. 

After  such  masterworks  of  melody  and 
emotion  Louis  Perslnger.  the  twenty-five- 


russjans  give  concert. 

Balalaika  OrcUcsirn  Bonders  Pleas- 
ing and  Varied  Programme. 

At  the  opening  concert  6f  the  Rus- 
sian Balalaika  Orchestra  yesterday  at 
Vco'ian  Hull.  Russian  music  by  the 
modern  masters  was  featured  in  a pro- 
-ram, no  that  also  included  a Mierinl 
number  composed  of  folk  songs  and  one 
„f  Irish  and  Soteb  melodies  played  tor 
,1,.,  firef  time  bv  tins  orcliestm- 
1 Vladimir  I’ogorcloff,  the  conductor, 
olnved  four  solos  on  the  balalaika, 
L;,r  them  a Czardas  and  a ^ also  Ca- 
price”bv  A ndreeff.  This  was  followed 
...  .,'  group  of  Russian  folk  songs  by 
orchestra.  Madame  Nina  Dinixtricff 
four  songs  in  her  native  tong.. c 
Wales  two  ballads-  m English.  The 
Yel'u  soloisl.  Mbs  Helen  Sholdev.  ren- 
dered Gollerman’s  “Andante  and  top- 
per's Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

Sunday  Concert 
Once  More  Fills 

Opera  House 

♦- 

Mme.  Homer,  Mr.  Elman  and  Mir 
Slezak  the  Soloists  and  Excellent 
Performance  Is  Given. 


was  beter  dom*  than  any  of  the  others. 

After  tlie  symphony  I wo  of  Grieg's 
string  pieces  were  heard,  the  familiar 
'Heart  Wounds*'  and  “Last  Spring.” 
These  compositions  serve  to  remind  us 
of  the  truth  that  the  North  is  a sad 
part  of  -the  earth.  m . 

The  soloist  was  Louis  Persinger, 
violinist,  who  was  heard  in  Lalo's  first 
concerto,  which  was  almost  a novelty 
for  the  reason  that  all  violinists  cling 
with  undying'  affection  to  the  second, 
the  well  known  “Symphonic  Espag- 
nole.”  Mr.  Persinger  has  been  heard  in 
recital  and  his  accomplishments  then 
proved  sufficient  to  command  respect. 
His  playing  yesterday  afternoon  served 
to  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  music 
lovers. 

His  tone  is  small,  but  it  is  pure, 
sweet  and  smooth.  He  played  the  con- 
certo in  a style  distinguished  by  beau- 
tiful accuracy  of  intonation,  by  fluent 
and  facile  technic  and  by  most  ex- 
cellent taste. 

Without  doubt*  Mr.  Persinger  will 
generally  arouse  his  audiences  more 
easily  in  a small  hall  and  with  piano 
accompaniment  because  of  his  small 
| tone,  but  connoisseurs  of  violin  play- 
| ing  will  always  recognize  in  him  an 
I artist  of  sound  qualities. 


It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  en- 
thusiastic followers  of  music  adjusted  their 
numbers  to  the  capacity  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  last  night,  when  Mr. 
Xlischa  Elmah,  Mme.  Louise  Homer  and 
Mr.  Leo  Slezak  appeared  as  Che  soloists  in 
the  sixth  Sunday  concert. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  more  than  a thou- 
sand persons  failed  to  achieve  a satisfac- 
tory adjustment,  because  some  thirty-five 
hundred  others  were  there  before  them. 
From  the  time  that  Mr.  Slezak  sang  an 


I HE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

Tschaikowsky,  Grieg,  and  Johann 
Strauss  Played — Persinger,  Soloist. 

Mr.  Stransky  gave  a programme  that 
pleased  a large  audience  at  the  Sunday 
afternoon  concert  o£  the  Philharmonic 
Society  yesterday.  He  began  with 
Tschaikowsky' s fifth  symphony,  one  of 
the  Russian  master's  most  enduring  com- 
positions, most  abundantly  filled  with 
melodic  inspiration  and  -with  rich  oi- 
chestral  color  and  expressive  details.  The 
orchestra  did  some  of  its  best  playing  in 
this  symphony  in  point  of  finisli  and 
smoothness  and  in  showing  forth  the  rich- 
ness of  the  orchestration. 

The  other  orchestral  numbers  yveie 
Grieg's  ” Elegiae  Melodies  ” for  string  o 
i chestra.  “ Herzwunden  ” and  Letzter 
Friihling,”  being  his  own  transscriptions 
of  two  of  his  smgs;  and  a concert  ar- 
rangement  of  Strauss  s waltz,  • 

Beautiful  Blue  Danube."  The  Pmces  oy 
Glieg  have  much  poetic  beauty  and  their 
orchestral  garb  becomes  them  remai 
ably  well.  Mr.  Stransky  played  them  wuh 
a full  appreciation  of  then  emotional 


Persinger  was" 'recognlSed  a\ “Tils’  fi. 

recital  as  an  artist  of  serious  alms,  fine 
musical,  taste  and  XT  well-developed 
technique;  and  he  compelled  an  en- 
hanced admiration  for  his  artistic  per- 
formance of  Lalo's  concerto.  He  has  a 
finished  style  and  played  the  work  with 
elegance  and  distinction.  His  tone  is 
somewhat  small,  but  it  is  pure  and  sweet 
in  quality,  and  in  technique  he  Is  expert, 
both  in  the  left  hand  and  in  his  bowing, 
and  able  easily  to  cope  with  the  demands 
of  this  music,  which  he  delivered  with  un- 
lading clearness  and  accuracy  of  intona- 
tion. 


4. 
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BUTTERFLY”  BRINGS  BIG 


From  the  time  tnar 

aria  from  "L'Africalne  until  Mr.  Elman.  The  soloist  was  Louis  Persinger.  the 

young  American  violinist  who  made  his 
first  appearance  here  in  a recital  some 
weeks  earlier  in  the  season.  He  presented 
Lalo's  first  concerto  for  violin.  Op.  -0, 
a composition  of  considerably  greater 
value  than  his  “ Symphonle [^Espagnole^ 


: ended  the  final  note  of  the  Prize  f-ong 
from  "(Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg” 
those  who  held  the  much  sought  places 
along  the  rail  remained  at  their  posts,  fear-, 
....  ,ii„  faintest  sound  of  the 


The  seventh  week  of  the  season  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  began  last 
night  with  a perfotmance  of  Puccini's 
“Madama  Butterfly.”  Once  ugain  Miss 
Farrar  as  the  innocent  Cio-Cio-Sau  was 
asked,  “Quanti  anni|avete?”  and  her  reply 
set  Mr.  Scotti  exclaiming  in  amazement 
“Quindici  anni!”  And  then  he  lemon- 
strated  with  Mr.  Martin,  the  abandoned 
American  naval  officer,  for  marrying 
uch  a baby  and  Mr.  Marti  n intimated 
that  it  was  not  going  to  be  “for  keeps,” 
and  so  all  the  old  familiar  trouble  began 
over,  while  a large  audience  hung  intent 
upon  the  |luscious  musical  embodiment 
of  the  story  by  the  master  craftsman 
of  the  Italian  lyric  stage  at  this  time. 

A great  quantity  of  ink  of  excellent 
quality  has  been  spilled  in  critical  com- 
ment on  this  work.  John  Luther  bong 
has  had  his  share.  How  could  a good 
American  paint  an  Annapolis  man  in  such 
black  colors?  And  how  could  he  let  him 
carry  his  wife  about  with  him  on  one  of 
Unole  Sam's  cruisers?  Mr.  Puccini,  too. 
has  had  all  sorts  of  censure.  What  has 
the  forbidden  disrobing  tune  of  the  geisha 
house  to  do  with  the  story?  And  what— 
but  these  matters  are  all  insignificant. 
A human  tragedy  exists  in  the  story  and 
Puccini's  music  throbs  with  sensuous 
beauty  and  passion. 

There  would  be  more  conviction  in  the 
ourrent  performances  at  the  Metropolitan 
if  Riccardo  Martin  could  put  more  human 
feeling  into  his  tones.  Mr.  Martin  has  a 
voice  of  exceptional  beauty,  a pure, 
smooth  tenor  with  plenty  of  brilliant 
high  tones.  Rut  it  is  a voice  of  extraor- 
dinary coolness  and  in  the  style  there  is 
a poise  which  is  rarely  shaken  by  the 
tremor  of  emotion.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  inevitable  that  the  doings  of 
Lieut.  F.  B.  Pinkerton  in  Puccini's  work 
should  seem  to  be  particularly  marble 
hearted  and  atrocious. 

Miss  Farrar  continues  to  be  a bewitch-j 
ing  representative  of  the  delicious  little 
Japanese  girl  who  did  not  believe  that 
an  American  sailor  would  take  a wife  in 
every  port.  She  was  in  good  voice  last 
night  and  her  singing  gave  much  pleas- 
ure to  the  audience.  Mr.  Scotti  was  the 
Sharpless.  His  voice  is  not.  as  sonorous 
as  it  was  a few  years  ago,  but  his  com- 
mand of  style  and  diction  is  still  a model 
from  which  younger  singers  might  easily 
learn  much. 

Mr.  Toscanini,  happily  recovered  from 
an  indisposition  as  brief  as  it,  was  dis- 
concerting, was  at  the  Iconductor's  post 
and  consequently  little  of  the  color  and 
expression  of  the  tjeore  was  permitted  to 
escape. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  his  indispo- 
sition may  have  been,  physical  or  tem- 
peramental. Arturo  Toscanini  was  him- 
self again  last  night  and  conducted  tnc 
second  performance  of  Puccini  s Ma- 
dama Butterfly’”  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  with  unimpaired  ardor 
and  freshness  of  interpretation.  H 
was  received  with  scarcely  loss  applause 
last  evening  than  last  Thursday  at  the 
performance  of  “Orfeo  ed  burtdice. 

1 The 'breath  of  criticism  cannot  dim 
the  luster  of  Geraldine  Farrarsclatm  to 
be  the  superlative  Cib-Gto-btui  of  the 
American  operatic  stage,  and  she  rvas 
more  than  ever  the  devoted,  fascinating 
geisha  whom  John  Luther  bong.  Djim 
Belasco  and  Giacomo  Puccini  have 
united  to  immortalize  in  story  and  soUp. 
What  might  be  Riccardo  Marto  s faults 
in  a more  romantic  role  constitute  his 
strength  as  B.  F.  Pinkerton.  He  was 
the  cynical,  matter-of-fact  beutenanf  o 
the  life  Scotti  was  again  the  annum  . 
Sharnlcss  The  part  of  the  consul, 
though  one  of  his  lesser  impersonations. 

iS-rhc  °garrulm»*'and  insinuating.  Gore 
•was  admirably  portrayed  by  Ango- 
Bada.  Rita  Forma  sang  Suzuk  and 
the  several  lesser  roles  were  taken  by 
Audisio,  Begue,  Cern  and  Romolo. 


Mb 


The  1,0, ik  of  wot, I-  , u-ii„.r.  j Another  shifting  of  illie  stars  in  the 

:ert  of  the  Oratorio  Society  In  Carnegie  Metropolitan  Opera  House  constellation 
|Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  mentioned  the  nterested  a large  audience  last  eve- 


AT  THE  Off  HAN 


I no ii sol  und  Gi'otol”  in  After* 
noon.  Followed  by  the 
Dancing". 

VRT  OF  “COPPELI A”  SEEN 


Interested  a large  audience  last  eve- 
king.  The  opera  was  Wagner’s  "Ole 
fWalkuere”  and  the  impresario  offered 
his  subscribers  a great  trio  of  feminine 
stars. 

! Mme.  Gadslci,  having  completed  her 
concert  tour,  has  returned  to  the  fold, 
and  last  evening  she  succeeded  Mine. 

— — . — — . Matzenauer  as  the  representative  of  the 

lovely  obligation  of  an  annual  Christmas-  , iau„i-,;nfr  Valkyr.  Mme.  Matzenauer, 
tide  performance  of  "The  Messiah”  in  ,ibly  just  t0  spow  her  versatility 
1871;  before  then  It  had  been  the  custom  <l£“nk.e  anU  characterization,  was  trans- 
fer a long  time.  Indeed,  there  have  been,  formed  from  a 6oprano  to  a contralto 
few  years  since  1772  in  which  it  has  not  / ,|,P  Impersonator  of  the 
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fact  that  the  performance  of  Handel’s 
"Messiah,”  which  was  to  be  given,  was 
the  eighty-second  in  the  history  of  the 
society.  The  concert  was  the  second  of 
its  fortieth  season,  so  that  the  oratorio 
has  been  performed  by  it  on  an  average 
of  more  than  twice  a year.  As  a matter 
of  fact  the  Oratorio  Society  took  up  the  i 


v’tiisl."  With  Farrar  and  Mar- 
tin, Tiill  for  the  Evening’ 
Performance. 


Two  performances  were  given  yester- 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

. Gatti-Casazza.  who  was  originally 
i Italian,  has  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
■rience  as  an  opera  impresario  be- 
>me  a citizen  of  the  truly  cosmopolitan 
orld  of  art.  He  lias  therefore  without 
ihculty  adopted  the  New  York  idea 
uit  Christmas  is  incomplete  without  a 
M’formance  of  Humperdinck’s  charm- 
,g  fairy  opera  “Haensel  und  Gretel.” 
aturally  this  work  is  offered  for  the 
■lec  ration  of  children  in  the  afternoon, 
i it  was  yesterday. 

The  persons  who  acted  and  sang  in  it 
ere  those  who  have  become  familiar  to 
igular  attendants  at  the  representa- 
ons.  Mmes.  'Alten  and  Mattfield  ap- 
eared  as  the  two  children  who  had 
ich  a wonderful  time  when  lost  in  the 
irest.  and  air.  Reiss  enjoyed  himself  in 
ic  role  of  the  wicked  old  Witch,  whom 
ae  children  cunningly  pushed  into  her 
wn  oven.  It  was  a bright  and  spirited 
erformance  of  the  opera,  and  the  ap- 
lauso  when  the  final  curtain  foil 
howed  that  the  audience  had  thor- 
ughly  enjoyed  it. 

There  was,  however,  more  to  come, 
or  the  first  act  of  Delibes’s  delightful 
allet.  “Coppelia,”  was  given.  In  this 
he  children  and  their  elders  had  an  op- 
lortunity  to  see  the  exquisite  grace 
nd  eloquent  pantomime  of  that  be- 
witching dancer,  Adeline  Genee.  Her 
hief  assistant  was  Sir.  Yolinine,  who 
yas  indeed  a capable  aid. 

In  the  evening” Gounod's  always  popu- 
ir  opera,  "Faust,”  was  sung.  Miss 
i’arrar  repeated  her  impersonation  of 
he  foolish  Marguerite,  in  which  she 
xereises  with  much  force  her  per- 
onal  charm.  Mr.  Slezak  was  to  have 
jeen  the  Faust,  but  he  was  indisposed 
ind  his  place  was  taken  by  Riecardo 
Martin.  Mr.  Gilly  was  once  more  a 
ommendable  Valentin  and- Mr.  Rothier 
i creditable  and  well  schooled  Mephis- 
lopheles. 


been  heard  in  New  York.  It  is  a tradition 
which  loses  nothing  with  age.  Yester- 
day’s performance  was  listened  to  as  rev- 
erently and  enjoyed  as  thoroughly  as  any 
of  its  predecessors  within  the  present 
generation,  and  almost  as  deservedly 
The  solo  quartet,  composed  of  Mrs.  Co- 
rinne  Rider-Kelsey,  Miss  Christine  Miller, 
Mr.  Reed  Miller  and  Mr.  Herbert  With- 
erspoon, was  in  every  respect  capable, 


and  became  the  impersonator  of  the 
indignant  Friclca,  whose  hour  of  stiut- 
ting  the  stage  is  brief  indeed- 

Mme.  Fremstad  alone  retained  her 
position  in  the  arrangement.  She  was 
once  more  the  unfortunate  SiegUnde. 
The  audience,  however,  was  fortunate, 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more 
beautiful  and  moving  interpretation  of 
the  role  than  that  which  she  gives. 


erspoon,  was  m every  respect  « n 

and  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned  AJme.  Gadski  apparen  > _ ‘ 

that  in  its  performances  there  was  travelling'  all  o\ei  tie  i ni ec  k 1 ’ 
less  evidence  of  the  perfunctoriness  delighting  ail  kinds  o au  ienc.es, 
which  usually  mars  the  work  than  j even  annexing  a part  of  tit  eim  y 
those  of  the  chorus,  although  las  her  own. 

Her  voice  was  in  excellent  condition 
and  her  energy  showed  no  dimunition. 
She  sang  with  brilliancy  where  that  , 
was  required  aijd  with  sustained  dig- 
nity in  other  places.  Her  interpreta- 
tion of  Brunnhilde  in  the  second  drama 
of  the  tetralogy  is  well  known  to  New 
York  operagoers  and  greatly  admired 
by  them.  It  does  not  require  any 
analysis  at  this  late  day- 

The  Wotan  was  Mr.  Weil,  who  is  at 
best  an  honest  and  hard  working  rep- 
resentative of  ithe  blundering  father  of 
the  Norse  family  of  deities.  It  must 
be  said  for  Mr.  Weil  that  his  impel  - 
sonation  shows  understanding  and  that 
it  is  generally  correct  according  to  tra- 
ditions; but  it  lacks  one  essential  ele- 
ment; namely,  mellowness  of  vocal  qual- 
ity. This,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
exist  in  Mr.  Weil’s  voice  and  therefore 
the  power  to  arouse  tender  emotions 
seldom  comes  to  him. 

Mr.  Burrian  repeated  his  familiar 
Siegmund  and  the  Funding  was  Mr. 
Ruysdael.  The  performance  had  the 
i merit  of  sincerity  throughout  and  the 
devotion  of  the  several  artists  was  not 


here,  tclo,  Mr.  Koemmerich,  the  new  con- 
ductor of  the  society,  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing out  an  unusual  freshness,  \^gor,  pre- 
cision and  balance  of  tone.  The  draw- 
back to  complete  enjoyment  lay  in  the 
metronomic  rigidity  which  was  main- 
tained from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
choral  work  and  in  some  departures  from 
tempo  with  which  old  lovers  of  the  work 
found  it  difficult  to  become  reconciled. 

Questions  of  tempo  are  frequently  debat- 
able ground,  but  they  cease  to  be  such 
when  they  enter  the  field  of  declamation, 
and  declamation  ought  to  have  much 
consideration  when  some  of  the  finest  ut- 
terances in  English,  magnificently  and 
eloquently  set  to  music,  are  the  subject- 
matter.  It  is  intolerable  to  hear  the  old 
Messianic  prophecies  reeled  off  as  if  the 
medium  of  inspiration  were  a time-beat- 
ing machine  set  at  a rapid  pace.  It.  was 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  solo  singers 
yesterday  that  nearly  all  of  the  elasticity 
j of  movement  in  the  work  was  compelled 
by  them,  Mr.  Witherspoon  in  particular. 

The  Philharmonic  concert  in  the  same 
room  in  the  evening  began  with  a fine 

performance  of  a really  fine  piece  of  dra-  • deYouon  0I  ,Tnt.  Bevelj,  

matic  music  by  Richard  Strauss — the  prel-  j wjtj,out  uplifting  results.  Alfred  Hertz 
ude  to  the  foolish  opera  “Guntram-1  - - - ’ '•  * — 


By  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER. 

The  Christmas  spirit  again  prompted 
[’  Gatti-Casazza  to  give  “Haensel  und 
retel”  yesterday  afternoon  at  reduced 
rices.  Though  the  attendance  was 
pt  quite  so  large  as  usual,  the  per- 
rmance  gave  delight  to  all  who 
:ard  it.  Among  them  were  a host  of 
ttle  children,  to  whom  Humperdinck 
what  his  model,  Richard  Wagner, 
is  long  been  to  older  folk. 

Hans  Morgenstern,  a musician  of 
uch  skill,  was  the  conductor  who 
rd  charge  of  the  opera.  He  did  his 
ork  with  feeling  and  discretion. 
There  is  little  left  to  say  about  the 
tists  who  took  part  in  the  perform- 
ice.  They  included  Marie  Mattfeld, 
:11a  Alten,  Albert  Reiss,  I.ila  Robe- 
n,  Stella  de  Mette  (as  the  Tuttle 
ndraan),  Anna  Case  (as  the  Little 
wmaB),  and  Otto  Gorltz. 

As  an  afterpiece  the  first  act  of 
oppelia”  was  presented,  with  Adeline 
inee  as  Swanilda  and  Volinlne  as 
•antz.  Caspar  Glaser  conducted. 

Last  night  “Faust”  was  the  bill,  with 

eraldine  Farrar,  Riecardo  Mar|i% 
iinh  Gilly,  Leon  Rothier,  Reta  Fornla 
nd  Jeanne  Maubourg  In  the  cast,  and 
lr.  Sturani  as  conductor.  To  oblige 
he  management  Mr.  Martin  had  con- 
ented  to  replace  Leo  Slezak,  who  had 
alien  a victim  to  an  attack  of  influ- 
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lusic  by  Venerable  Societies — 
Christmas  Choral  and  Phil- 
harmonic Concert. 


After  it  came  the  inevitable  “Pathetic” 
symphony  by  T^chaikowsky,  so  conven- 
tionally played  that  its  third  movement 
appeared  to  be  what  it  probably  is  the 
most  detestable  and  vulgar  piece  of  musi- 
cal claptrap  ever  put  into  the  frame  of  a 
symphony.  After  it  there  was  real  nobil- 
ity in  the  F minor  pianofort  concerto,  the 
I solo  part  of  which  was  played  in  a manly 
and  beautiful  style  by  Mr.  Ernest  Schil- j 
I ling,  with  a large,  singing  tone  and  fine 
I sentiment.  The  other  numbers  of  the  pro-  |« 
j gramme  were  the  tone  poem  “From  Bo- 
I hernia’s  "Woods  and  Fields,  by  Smetana,  , 
j which  all  of  Mr.  Stransky’s  predecessors 
! have  spared  us,  and  Eiszt’s  orchestral  j 
| transcription  of  a very  familiar  Hungari-  j 
[an  march  by  Schubert.  H.  E.  K. 

AT  THE  PHILHARMONIC.  1 

h h - 7 ’/  ? ! 

TsclialLowsky  and  1« . Strauss  in  a 
Moment  of  Ease. 

At  last  evening's  Philharmonic  Society 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hifll  Josef  Stransky. 
tlic  conductor,  supplemented  his  recent 
Interpretation  of  Tschaikowsky  s fiftl; 
symphony  by  presenting  the  same  com- 
poser's sixth,  the  familiar  "Pathetique.” 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  musician 
of  intellgence  to  achieve  a failure  in  in- 
terpreting this  work.  Sometimes  it 
sounds  clearer  and  more  satisfying  than 
it  did  last  evening,  but  none  tht>  less  tbe| 
performance  was  one  which  - reflected 
| credit  on  the  director  and  his  orchestra.! 

The  programme  was  one  of  generousj 
I proportions,  for  it  contained  three  other  I 
orchestral  numbers.  Of  these  the  pre- 
lude to  Richard  Strauss’s  opera  “Gun- ' 
tram”  was  the  one  heard  most  infre- 
quently, and  perhaps  for  good  reasons. 
The  musical  public  as  a whole  gets  no 
small  amount  of  pleasure  out  of  the 
highly  colored  music  of  the  German  com- 
poser. but  this  prelude  is  less  exciting 


conducted  and  showed  his  customary 
enthusiasm. 


k 
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METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE-The  Hu- 
guenots,” an  opera  in  four  acts,  m Italian. 
Words  by  Eugene  Scribe;  music  by  O- 
Meyerbeer. 

The  Cast. 

Marguerite  de  Valois Frieda  Hempel 

(Her  first  appearance  in  America.) 

Count  de  Nevers Antonio  SdotU 

Pietro  Audisio 

Thavannes  Angelo  Bada 

£&• =:::::::Sr.4nC2 

Boise  Rose d 

A Lady  ot  Honor ..  .Marie  Mattfeld 

A Nlghtwatehman Vincenzo  Reschigli  n 

Acts  II.  and  Ilk,  Divertissements 
Margherita  Pezzatini,  Eva  Swain  and  Corps 
de  Ballet. 

Conductor Giorgio  Palacco. 


5 it->  N 

Meyerbeer’s  ’’Les  Huguenots,”  with 
the  Kalian  instead  of  the  French  text, 
was  performed  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  evening.  In  these 
circumstances  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  more  consistent  to  entitle  the 
opera.  ‘‘Gli  Ugonotti,”  since  that  is  the 
name  by  which  it  is  known  in  Italian 
opera  houses.  If  the  argument  is  prof- 
fered that  this  appellation  is  unfamiliar 
to  Americans  then  the  logical  conclu- 
sion would  be  to  call  it  "The  Hugue- 
nots.” A mere  definite  article,  even  in 
'the  plural,  need  not  be  burdened  with 
so  great  significance. 

But  to  tell  the  truth  no  one  realty 
IS  less  exciting  l cares  whether  the  name  and  the  text 
than  some  of  the  Others,  or  less  puzzling,  of  the  lyrics  disagree.  the  woik  had 
Some  Strauss  devotees  dearly  love  to  Vie  not  been  heard  for  a long  time  and  its 

revival  had  features  of  sufficient  in- 


perpiexed. 

I Smetana's  delightful  tone  poem  "From 
Bohemia’s  Woods  and  Fields"  was  heard 
land  also  Liszt’s  orchestral  transcription 
-iof  Schubert’s  “Marche  Hongroise.”  The 
soloist  was  Ernest  Schelling,  who  played 
Chopin's  F minor  piano  concerto. 

Mr.  Schelling’s  solid  style  and  fluent 
) technic  carried  him  successfully  through 
Ithe  composition  and  there  were  parts 
of  it  which  he  interpreted  with  poetic 
.sentiment. 


IE’ 


lerest  to  attract  and  hold  a large  and 
brilliant  audience.  The  debut  of  Frieda 
Hempel,  the  German  soprano,  as  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois  was  in  itself  enough 
to  excite  general  curiosity  among 
operagoers,  for  report  had  spread  that 
she  was  a woman  of  much  personal 
beauty  and  a sing'er  of  the  first  rank. 

But  there  was  the  added  delight  of 
hearing  Mr.  Caruso  in  a role  not  worn 
threadbare  by  frequent  repetition,  and 
again  there  was  the  pleasure  of  con- 
templating Mme.  Destinn  as  the  drama- 
tic Valentine,  a role  so  beloved  of  sing- 
ers of  a dozen  years  ago.  “The  Hugue- 
nots” has  not  been  heard  in  this  city 
since  November  20,  1008,  when  it  was 
given  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 


under  the  management  of  Oscar  Ham-  I 
merstein.  The  principals  were  Miss 
Agostinelli  as  Valentine,  Miss  ZeplUl  as 
the  Queen,  Mme.  Marislta-Aldrich  as  | 
I7rl inn,  Mr.  Zenatello  as  Kaoul.  Mr.  j 
Sammarco  as  Oe  Nevers,  Mr.  De  Segu-  j 
rola  at  St.  Bris,  and  Mr.  Arimondi  as 
Marcel.  Mme.  Mariska- Aldrich  wore 
football  trousers  and  sang  well.  The 
performance  in  general  was  a very  bad 
one,  but  it  was  perfunctorily  praised,  , 
as  opera  performances  in  New  York 
usually  are. 

The  opera  was  last  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  at  the  matinee  of  Febru- 
ary 18,  1905.  Mme.  Nordiea  was  to 
have  sung  Valentine,  as  she  had  at 
several  previous  performances  in  the 
same  season,  but  she  was  indisposed 
and  her  place  was  taken  by  Mme.  de 
Macchi.  The  other  members  of  this 
cast  were  Edytli  Walker  as  Urban, 
Marcella  Sembrich  as  the  Queen,  Mr. 
O&rusO  as  Raoul,  Mr.  Scotti  as  de  Nev- 
ers, Mr.  Plancon  at  St.  Bris,  and  Mr. 
lournet  as  Marcel.  Mr.  Caruso  trans- 
posed some  of  tihe  music  downward. 
Mr.  .Tournet  was  a lamentably  weak 
and  colorless  defender  of  the  faith.  Miss 
Walker  (Wore  stunning  garments  and 
[rambled  merrily  through  the  roulades 
of  the  Page.  Mme.  Nordiea  was  a 
noble  Valentine,  as  she  had  always  j 
been,  and  Mme.  Sembrich  sang  the 
music  of  Marguerite  as  only  she  and  j 
Ratti  ever  could  sing  it. 

Casts  are  the  life  blood  of  “The 
Huguenots.”  The  opera  relies  for  its 
continued  existence  on  its  opportunity 
for  bringing  together  an  astonishing 
<tom bination  of  singers-  Beyond  this  it 
)i|ib  only  Us  one  strong  act,  the  fourth, 
and  its  pageantry  to  endear  it  to  opera- 
goers. Music  lovers  of  sound  taste  care 
little  for  its  tawdry  ornaments  and  its 
cheap  melodic  jingle.  In  the  fourth 
act  the  composer  rose  to  his  dramatic 
situation  and  wrote  a duet  which  ex- 
tracted praise  even  from  Wagner,  the 
bitterest  opponent,  of  the  type  of  music 
cultivated  by  Meyerbeer.  One  does  not 
(dignify  the  instrumentation  of  this 
Optra  by  critical  dissection.  It  is 
alternately  thin  and  noisy,  but  here  and 
there  it  contains  clever  devices,  not 
artistic,  but  catching- 

Once,  upon  a time  a commentator 
who  knew  almost  as  much  about  mu-  ' 
sical  art  as  he  did  about  the  other  side  j 
Of  the  moon  remarked  that  the  purpose  j 
of  "grand  opera"  was  to  give  an  ef-  . 
fective  setting  to  extraordinary  voices. 
Na luridly  he  did  not  stop  to  think  how  j 
many  hard  working  opera  singers  j 
would  be  ruled  off  the  stage  under  this  j 
definition.  But  without  pausing  to  dis-  ; 
cuss  the  manifest  absurdity  of  the  j 
proposition  it  may  be  avowed  unhesl-  : 
i ati ugly  that  "The  Huguenots  is  that  J 
kind  of  opera.  If  it  has  any  purpose 
at  ail  it  is  to  give  singers  chances  for  • 
special  and  glorifying  exhibitions  or 
their  voices.  For  this  reason. . if  for 
no  other,  it  was  by  no  means  a bad 
I work  for  Miss  Hempel  to  make  her 
debut  in.  but  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter had  the  debut,  been  deferred. 

Miss  Hempel  was  obviously  suffering 
from  anxiety  about  her  own  condition, 
which  was  the  result  of  a very  pro- 
tracted and  stormy  voyage  across  the 
sea.  Her  anxiety  caused  a nervous 
state  which  materially  interfered  with 
her  breath  control.  Her  phrasing  was 
not  well  supported  and  the  break  be- 
tween medium  and  upper  tones  gave 
her  much  trouble.  It  will  therefore  be 
just  to  postpone  serious  consideration 
of  her  equipment  till  a later  time. 

The  impression  last  night  was  that 
the  upper  part  of  her  voice  was  very 
thin  and  cold,  but  this  may  prove  to 
hate  been  a temporary  matter.  Her 
colorature  was  not  quite  flawless  in  the 
scale  passages,  but  her  staccati  were 
excellent  and  her  trills  most  admirable. 
As  a stylist  and  an  interpreter  she 
showed  fine  instincts  and  culture.  Her 
recitatives  were  notably  well  delivered 
and  in  them  t lie  quality  of  her  medium 
register  was  rich  and  communicative. 
!7n  dealing  with  difficulties  caused  by  her 
(vocal  condition  she  showed  a good  deal 
of  technical  skill.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, she  did  not  measure  quite  up  to 
Metropolitan  standards  and,  we  feel  cer- 
tain, not  to  her  own. 

The  presentation  of  the  opera  showed 
careful  preparation.  There  was  new 
scenery,  excellent  and  tasteful,  and  the 
costumes  were  handsome.  The  chorus 
*,nd  orchestra,  had  been  well  rehearsed 
Bed  Mr.  Polaceo  conducted  with  author- 
ity. But  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
fcould  have,  fused  the  conflicting  styles 
into  a harmonious  whole.  Mr.  Caruso 
fteng  his  music  better  than  he  did  when 
he  was  last  heard  In  the  opera,  but  he 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  ideal 
Raaul.  His  training  has  been  in  roles 
Wholly  different  from  it  in  style  and  his 
Sympathies  have  never  been  enchained 


J?y  the  method*  of  p, 


a if,.  c 7 — rench  gran 4 opera; 

lMr’  ficotO.  deficit? n i 


_now  in  the,  vocal  gt 
' resource  essential  to  do  has 

nevertheless  the  elegance  and  suavity  o,# 
delivery  required  by  the  par:.  Mr. 
Rothier's  routine,  good  as  it  Is,  was 
not  sufficient  to  give  the  necessary  dis- 
tinction to  his  St.  Hris.  Miss  Alten 
was  quite  out  of  here  element  as  Urbano, 
the  page.  She  impersonated  the  role 
a-'  a hoydenish  school  girl  in  bov’.s 
clothes  and  even  flirted  with  the  guests 
at  dp  ’Severs’.*  charming  party.  As  for 
34t.  Didur,  he  had  neither  the  voice 
nor  the  style  for  the  music  of  Marcel, 
and  lie  made  of  him  an  explosive  and 
industrious  nuisance.  It  remains  only 
to  say  that  Alme.  Deslinn  was  not  be- 
comingly gowned  as  'Valentine,  but  rhat 
she  sang  in  her  familiar  way  and  with 
plenty  of  fervor. 

r h*  - - 

Meyerbeer's  "Les  Huguenots."  last  sung  ; 
ill  New  York  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  on  November  20,  190$,  with  Mmes. 
Agostliielll,  Zeppiill  and  Mariska- Aldrich 
and  MM.  Zenatello.  Savnmarco  and  Aiio- 
mondi  in  the  cast,  was  revived  last  night 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  to  mark 
the  debut  of  Miss  Frieda  Hempel.  The 
opera’s  last  performance  at  the  Broadway 
house  of  song  was  on  February  IS,  1903, 
with  Mmes.  Sembrich,  De  Maxichi  and 
Walker  and  AIAI.  Caruso,  Seotti,  Ida  fit;  on 
and  Journet.  Of  these  artists  only  Mr. 
Caruso  and  Mr.  Seotti.  in  the  parts  of 
Raoul  and  De  Nevers,  appeared  last 
night. 

“Les  Huguenots"  was  the  opera  with 
which  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  had  Intended 
opening  the  season,  hut  Miss  Hempel's 
illness  caused  its  postponement.  For  it 
had  been  gathered  a notable  cast : Miss 
Hempel,  as  the  Queen:  Miss  Destinn,  as 
Valentine;  Miss  Altcn,  as  the  Page;  Mr. 
Caruso,  as  Raoul;  Mr.  Seotti,  as  Oe  j 
Nevers ; Air.  Didur,  as  Marcel,  and  Mr. 
Rothier,  as  Saint-Bris. 

The  desire  of  the  management  to  broad- 
en the  Metropolitan's  repertory  is  a most 
laudatory  one.  and  the  selection  of  Meyer- 
beer's most  popular  work  was  perhaps 
inevitable.  Meyerbeer  was  a musician 
who  knew  the  theatre  as  few  have  known 
it,  and  in  Eugene  Scribe  he  found  a 
worthy  mate.  Empty  though  the  music 
generally  is  and  theatric  as  is  the  story, 
their  wedding  in  the  old  step  is  a happy 
one.  and  the  chances  for  contrast,  for 
color,  for  dramatic  effects  are  many  and 
well  executed. 

For  the  moment,  leaving  aside  the  lady 
whose  debut  was  the  chief  event  o fthe 
evening,  it  should  be  said  that  Mr.  Caruso 
sang  with  his  accustomed  skill  if  not  al- 
ways with  his  usual  golden  tones,  that 
Mr.  Seotti  was  a most  aristocratic  noble 
and  Mr.  Rothier  both  aristocratic  and 
resonant  voiced.  Miss  Destinn’s  beautiful 
voice  and  artistic  skill  ever  a delight, 
and  Miss  Alten  made  a more  than  credit- 
able page.  Mr.  Dldur’s  Marcel  was  bluff  j 
and  hearty,  but  his  voice  was  so  unsteady 
a-  to  try  the  nerve's  of  all  lovers  of  slng-j 
ing.  ".'he  chorus  sang  well  and  spiritedly.) 
and  the  ballets  were  gracefully  executed.' 

The  most  amiable  feature  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Fraulein  Hempel  was  the  at- 
titud<  toward  her  adopted  by  the  audt-j 
civ.  at  the  outset  and  maintained  till  the 
cud  of  the  opera.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  lady  did  not  make  a lovely  appeal  to 
the  eyes  as  well  as  the  ears  of  the  public. 
She  did;  but  there  were  many  among  the 
hundreds  who  applauded  her  enthusiasti- 
cally who  must  have  wondered  If  this 
was  an  exemplification  of  the  highest  art 
■ >f  vocalization  which  the  present  day  has 
to  offer;  and.  If  so.  liow  great  and  worth 
was  the  fall  of  that  art  within  the  last 
decade.  The  lady  sang  many  very 
pretty  phrases.  She  also  disclosed 
that  some  other  time  she  will  sing 
many  more  phrases  in  a prettier  style. 
But  she  certainly  failed  to  convince 
the  tremendous  audience  whlchX  greeted 
her  and  rewarded  her  with  more  than 
.generous  applause,  that  she  had  justified 
the  emphasis  which  has  been  laid  upon 
the  revival  of  Meyerbeer’s  opera  by  the 
management  ever  since  the  talk  about 
the  season  began.  “Lea  Huguenots”  is  a 
much  maligned  and  a much  overpraised  1 
opera : the  judicious  know  that,  and  there 
has  been  no  time  within  the  last  two 
decades  when  it  has  not  been  made  a 
show  piece  for  all  the  talent  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  impresario.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  nobody  thinks  of  the  opera 
nowadays  without  recalling  the  vocalists 
who  have  showered  upon  the  audience 


the  vocal  gems  which  are  expected  to 

pour  out  of  the  throats  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Marguerite  de  Valois.  And  since 
the  opera  has  held  its  place  in  the  reper- 
tory of  tlie  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
those  representatives  have  been  tlie  finest 
vocal  artists  who  have  lived  within  the 
period— Mesdames  Sembrich  and  Mel- 
ba. it  is  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion their  predecessors.  Their  suc- 
cessor was  expected  in  Friiulein  I-Iun- 
pel,  and  the  expectation,  to  be  just  and 
frank,  must  be  held  in  abeyance  in  spite 
of  the  applause  showered  upon  the  lady 
by  an  eager  and  generous  audience  last 
night.  We  heard  a finely  schooled  artist, 
a singer  with  a neat  and  highly  finished 
style  of  vocalization,  a flexible  voice,  and 
good  taste;  but  we  did  not  hear  such 
singing  as  we  have  heard  many  times  in 
the  same  music.  And.  under  the  circum- 
stances. this  was  a grievous  disappoint- 
ment, for  which  amelioration  was  to  be 
found  only  in  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
lady  was  suffering,  not  only  from  the 
results  of  her  recent  indisposition,  but 
also  from  the  nervousness  jvhich  seizes 
upon  every  singer  when  such  a stu- 
j pendous  audience  as  that  of  a gala  night 
j at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  first 
| confronts  her.  Under  the  circumstances 
| it  would  be  unkind,  almost  childish,  in- 
: d^ed,  to  express  an  opinion  about  her 

merit  as  an  artist.  Nothing  could  have 
[ been  more  obvious,  titan  that  she  is,  a 
| much  finer  singer  than  she  disclosed  her- 
self to  be  last  night,  at  any  rate,  that 
her  voice  in  its  high  register  is  of  power 
and  better  quality. 

In  the  stage  pictures,  in  costumes  tfrid 
in  all  that  went  to  make  for  external 
beauty  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  did  fine  things 
for  his  production.  Especially  effective 
and  informed  with  atmosphere  was  the 
garden  of  the  Chateau  de  Chenoneeaux, 
ill  the  second  act.  the  high  wall  on  the 
left  with  its  marble  balustrade  and 
stairway,  the  tall  elms  beyond  and  the 
stretch  of  water  at  the  base  giving  an 
effect  of  distance  that  has  rarely  been 
equalled  on  the  Metropolitan  stage. 
Finely  executed,  too,  with  its  frescoed! 
ceiling,  was  the  room  in  the  chateau  of 
De  Nevers,  while  the  costuming  of  prin- 
cipals, chorus  and  ballet  was  all  perfect 
in  taste  and  in  historic  accuracy.  In 
short,  all  that  the  panoply  of  the  theatre 
could  do  for  the  music  of  Meyerbeer 
and  the  books  of  Scribe  was  done. 

The  audience  was  particulary.  warm 
ip  its  appaluse,  especially  after  the  sec- 
ond act.  when  Miss  Hempel,  Miss  Des- 
tinn and. Mr.  Caruso  were  brought  before 
the  curtain  a dozen  times,  and  Miss 
Hempel  waA  deluged  with  flowers. 

'' nvu- 

The  management  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  retrieved  last  evening  one 
of  its  promises,  held  by  some  to  be  most 
alluring,  when  it  produced  Meyerbeer's 
••  Les  Huguenots."  It  should  be,  perhaps, 
set  down  as  “ Gli  Ugonotti,"  since  the 
management  reversed  its  policy  of  giving 
operas  in  their  original  tongues,  and  it 
was  presented  in  the  Italian  translation. 

It  had  been  intended  to  open  the  season 
with  " Les  Huguenots,”  and  at  the  same 
time  to  introduce  to  the  New  York  public 
tiie  German  coloratura  singer.  Miss  r rieda 
Hempel.  new  to  this  country,  in  the  part 
of  Marguerite  de  Valois.  But  her  illness 
prevented  her  coming,  and  compelled  a 
postponement  of  the  opera  for  seven 

" Les  Huguenots  ” had  not  been  heard 
at  the  Metropolitan  for  eight  seasons;  it 
was  last  given  there  under  Heinrich  Con- 
ried's  management  in  the  season  ot  lytH-a; 
though  it  had  been  heard  in  New  York 
since  then,  in  performances  which  Mr. 
Hammer  stem  gave  at  his  Opera  House  in 
190(5-7.  and  again  in  1908-9.  " Les  Hugue- 
nots " was  always  considered  a most 
advantageous  opportunity  for  stirring  the 
public  pulse  by  grouping  together  m 
the  cast  numbers  of  the  most  important 
singers  of  the  company.  Nothing  else  in 
the  existing  operatic  repertory  permits 
or  demands  so  much  in  this  way:  and 
the  record  is  full  of  notable  incidents  ot 
this  kind.  The  last  performance  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  enlisted  the 
services  of  Mmes.  Sembrich.  Edyth  alk- 
er,  and  Nordtca.  and  Messrs.  Caruso, 
Journet.  Planqon,  and  Seotti. 

But  these  are  not  days  when  a great 
display  of  pure  singing  can  be  expected, 
and  the  cast  of  last  evening's  perform- 
ance was  not  one  to  bear  comparison 
with  the  most  distinguished  ones  of  the 
past.  The  coming  of  a coloratura  singer 
sadlv  needed  in  the  company,  to  take  the 
place  of  artists  whose  names  are  still 
fragrant  memory,  was  to  make  the  pres- 
ent revival  ot  “ Les  Huguenots  notable. 
There  was  also  to  be  a new  and  gorgeous 
mounting  of  the  work  in  the  style  toi 
which  the  present  management  has  qistin-. 
guished  itself.  It  was.  in  fact,  for  both 
these  things  that  the  revival  was  accom- 

P M?ss* Hempel  comes  with  a distinguished 
reputation,  and  she  is  expected  to  as- 
sume a heavy  responsibility  in  the  coming 
season.  She  is  evidently  an  artist  ot 
large  resources  t»nd  flLCCompIisnn^ents  in 
vocal  art:  but  it  was  soon  made  clear  to 
the  observant  listener  that  her  voice,  as 
it  was  heard  last  evening,  was  not  ad 
that  could  have  been  expected  of  it.  tor 
this  there  may  be  reasons,  denoting  a tem- 
porary disability  of  the  singer;  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  conclude  that  she 
gave  last  evening  of  her  best.  J>he  has 
come  after  a severe  illness;  she  has  had 
a long  and  tempestuous  passage  across, 
the  ocean.  The  voice  lacked  brilliancy 
and  power;  its  upper  tones  sounded  veiled. 
It  had  not  the  elements  of  appealingl 
beauty.  The  whole  impression  was  of  a 
small.'  almost  a miniature  organ.  It  was 
not  the  voice  of  a great  singer  in  the 


.xpected  to  assume  first  place  in  the 
chief  establishment  of  lyric  drama  in 
America.  But.  on  the  other  hand.  Miss 
Hempel  showed  many  of  the  admirable 
qualities  that  were  expected  of  her.  She; 
possesses  many  of  the  graces  of  the  col- 
oratura singer  in  full  measure.  She  had 
not  all  tlie  ease  and  spontaneity  of  utter- 
ance in  many  kinds  of  rapid  passages, 
as  scales  and  arpeggios.  But  many  of 
such  passages  she  did  with  much  skill. 
Most  of  her  trills  were  clearly,  brilliantly 
and  evenlv  executed.  She  has  a command 
of  legato  style,  and  much  of  her  phrasing 
showed  artistic  intention.  Her  delivery  of 
recitative  was  generally  uncommonly 
good.  She  gave,  in  short,  the  impression 
of  an  artist  laboring  under  difficulties; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped'  that  the  difficulties 
will  be  removed  and  the  artist  appear  In 
the  fullness  of  her  powers  before  the  sea- 
son advances  much  further. 

The  performance  showed  how  far  the 
■management  is  at  this  time  from  being 
able  to  present  an  opera  of  this  sort  with 
artists  who  are  fully  initiated  into  its 
style  and  competent  to  present  it  in  the 
traditional  manner.  How  far  this  is  a 
cause  for  deep  regret  will  depend  upon 
the  individual  point  of  view.  But  Alme." 
Destinn  was  not  at  home  in  the  part  of 
Valentine,  and  her  admirable  powers 
were  not  expended  upon  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  Still  less  is  Alme.  Bella  Alten 
competent  to  enact  Urbain  the  page,  or 
to  sing  his  florid  music.  Air.  Rothier 
was  by  no  means  imposing  as  Saint 
Bris,  and  Mr.  Didur  made  sad  work  of 
Marcel's  “ Fiff-Paff  ” song,  however 
picturesque  and  effective  he  was  to  the 
eye.  Mr.  Caruso  did  much  beautiful 
singing  as  Raoul  de  Nangis.  and  acted 
the  part  with  dignity  and  seriousness  of 
purpose,  with  passion  and  energy,  and 
there  was  cause  for  gratitude  for  much 
of  what  he  did.  Quite  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  Count  de  Nevers  was 
Mr.  Seotti,  in  distinction  and  elegance, 
though  he  was  not  in  his  best  voice— but 
at  least  he  was  a figure  fitting  to  his 
surroundings.  This  performance  of  " Les 
Huguenots  ” recalled  many  memories  of 
occasions  that  were  considered  great,  and 
in  a way,  were  so;  but  it  effaced  none 
of  them. 

As  to  the  mounting  of  the  opera,  at 
least,  there  was  nothing  to  remember 
that  at  all  equaled  what  was  presented 
last  evening.  The  scenic  equipment  was 
extremely  handsome,  architecturally  beau- 
tiful, harmonious  in  line  and  color.  Thei 
banquet  hall  of  the  chateau  in  the  first) 
act  was  especially  rich,  and  the  gardem 
of  Chenoneeaux  a scene  of  idyllic  beauty. 
The  costuming  had  been  attended  to  with 
especial  care,  and  was  sumptuous. 

Of  the  conducting  of  Mr.  Polacco  much 
good  is  to  be  said;  he  had  the  orchestra 
firmly  in  his  grasp,  and  its  playing  was 
brilliant  and  incisive 


Genee  in  “La  Danse”  at  The  Park. 

Adeline  Genee  gave  a special  matinde 
performance  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Park  Theatre  of  “ La  Danse,”  the  ballet 
which  she  has  recently  presented  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  which  tells 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  art 
of  dancing  by  presenting  characteristic 
dances  of  all  periods.  The  performance 
will  be  repeated  at  the  same  theatre  next 
Monday  afternoon,  ij  14  1 / < / 7 

K!TTY CHEATHAM  ENTERTAINS 

DelVgh^^-ier^^u'dienc^  with  Chil- 
dren’s Songs  and  Negro  Stories.  i 

Kitty  Cheatham  gave  the  first  of  her  | 
annual  holiday  matinees  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  before  an 
audit-rice  which,  as  usual,  contained  many 
children.  The  boxes,  in  fact,  were  filled 
with  young  people.  Aliss  Cheatham  gave 
a more  elaborately  staged  entertainment 
than  she  usually  ofters.  When  the  cur- 
tain rose  the  stage  was  dark.  Presently 
there  was  a glimmer  of  firelight  and  one 
saw  dimly  a room  with  a fireplace.  Out 
of  this  Miss  Cheatham  presently  emerged, 
reciting  a prologue  written  for  her  by  W. 
Graham  Robertson.  By  the  time  she  had 
reached  the  centre  of  the  stage  three 
Christmas  trees  were  ablaze  with  light 
and  one  saw  that  she  was  wearing  a 
wfc'te  satin  paniered  frock,  much  be- 
spangled. 

Presently  Airs.  Wills  appeared,  she 
who  until  this  season  had  been  Aliss 
Flora  AtacDonald.  There  was  more  ap- 
plause for  Aliss  Cheatham's  accompanist 
rnd  then  the  programme  began  in  ear- 

! nest.  The  first  part  was  devoted  to  me 
I children's  songs  in  which  Aliss  Cheatham 
| is  inimitable.  Frederick  Norton’s  ” Dates 
; and  Things  " was  the  best  of  the  new 
songs,  and  Liza  Lehmann's  and  Hilaire 
Belloc’s  "George  Augustus  Fortcsque  " 
the  best  of  the  old.  \ x 

The  second  part  Aliss  Cheatham  gave 
up  to  negro  stories  and  songs,  and  the 
last  part  was  miscellaneous.  On<-  moment 
of  the  afternoon  was  alone  worth  going 
- to  the  matint-e  for.  and  that  was  when 
Aliss  Cheatham  n cited  the  story  of  the 
Tar  Baby,  a faultless  bit  of  ne  gro  dia- 
lect. But  there  were  many  other  pleas- 
ures. In  fact  it  was  an  afternoon  of  dc- 
l'giit.  Mrs.  Wills's  accompaniments  were 
j as  good  as  csual,  and  Boomis  Taylor  as- 
sisted materially  in  the  direction  of  the 
tage. 


Blit  Tli pit  Is  sometimes  loo 
Much  at  tlie  Philharmonic 
Society  Concerts. 


It  is  manifestly  the  jjoliqy  of  the 
harmonic  Society  to  give  as  much  nstosl 
as  possible  at  each  of  its  concoz’ts.  No 
considerations  of  the  capacity  of  'a' 
serious  audience  or  of  artistic  unity  in 
a programme  seem  to  disturb  Mr.  Stran- 
sky.  He  continues  to  stretch  his  enter- 
tainments out  to  a limit  where  they 
cease  to  entertain  and  to  place  hiV 
soloists  so  that  they  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  heard  when  the  appq^j 
tites  of  the  hearers  are  nearly  sated 
These  conditions  were  especially  in 
evidence  at  the  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  The.  programme 
began  with  Beethoven's  seventh  sym 
phony,  which  was  followed  by  the  dis 
tingulshed  Abbe  Liszt’s  symphonic 
poem,  "Les  Preludes."  These  are  two 
compositions  of  some  pretensions  and 
might  readily  be  permitted  to  unite  with 
a piano  concerto  in  constituting  an  en- 
tire programme. 

But  after  Liszt’s  creation  Air.  Stran- 
sky  interpreted  another  symphonic 
poem,  the  "Phaeton"  of  AT.  Sain^Saens 
and  It  was  not  till  this  was  finished  that 
the  soloist  of  the  concert,  Josef  Lhe- 
vinne,  the  Russian  pianist,  appeared  to 
play  tiie  B flat  concerto  if  his  country- 
man, Tschaikowslty. 

And  that  was  jiot  all;  for  the  concert 
was  in  the  fulness  of  time  brought  to  a 
conclusion  with  a performance  of  Ros- 
sini’s overture  to  “William  Tell.”  If  this 
sort  of  thing  goes  on  we  shall  in  tlie  end 
find  ourselves  listening  to  the  soloist  ;in 
the  “cold  gray  dawn  of  the  morning 
after,"  which  is  not  a good  time  for  solo- 
ists, either. 

Air.  Lhevlnne  has  always  displayed  a 
strong  personal  devotion  to  the  first 
concerto  of  Tschaikowsky,  and  small  j 
blame  to  him.  for  the  composition  is  ad-) 
mirably  suited  to  his  methods.  Yet  there: 
was  a time  within  the  memory  of  men 
now  living  when,  this  was  not  the  case. 

In  that  time  Air.  Lhevlnne  wanted  the 
delicacy  of  finger  and  the  variety  of) 
color  to  treat  adequately  the  more  re- 1 
fined  melodic  thoughts  in  the  composi- 
tion. In  those  days  he  thundered  in. 
the  index,  but  could  not  roar  gs  gentlv 
as  a sucking  dove.  Now  he  has  gained 
greatly  in  finesse.  His  touch  has  more 
velvet  and  his  tone  a wider  range  ofi 
tints.  His  performance  of  the  concerto  I 
is  consequently  much  more  pleasing  to 
the  listener,  even  if  iL  does  not  yet  up-1 
lift  him  with  the  utterance  of  any  pro- 
found message.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
any  in  the  composition. 

Beethoven’s  seventh  symphony  hav- 
ing been  rescued  from  its  unhappy  en- 
slavement to  the  prancing  art  of  Isa- 
dora Duncan  lias  returned  to  its  proper 
position  in  the  list’  of  musical  creations.- 
Buc  its  dignity  and  beauty  were  not  all 
disclosed  yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  Stran- 
sky,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  discern, 
put  a vast  amount  of  labor  into  his  con- 
ducting of  it,  but  the  results  were  not 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  effort. 
The  music  uni-oiled  itself  in  a swift 
panorama  of  unclear  sound,  and  there 
was  nothing  poetic  or  suggestive  in  the 
intei  pratation.  I lie  finale  was-  so  com-j 
pletely  confused  in  most  of  its  passages 
as  to  -suggest  the  wisdom  of  taking  it  at 
a slower  tempo  the  next  time. 

In  the  Liszt  work  Mr.  Stranslcy  niadj 
once  more  a brave  exhibition  of  horn.-] 
with  bells  up.  This  time  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  placing  the  responsibility 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  conductor.  Liszt 
did  not  demand  this  inversion.  Nor  is 
anything  gained  by  its  introduction.  But 
in  these  days  conductors  deem  it  es- 
sential to  -their  fame  that  they  shall  dr 
things  differently  from  other  conductors; 
and  so  perhaps  Mr.  -Stransky  must  not 
be  blamed.  If  he  can  acquire  distinction 
b.v  turning  horns  downside  up,  why  not! 

It  is  not  every  man  that  can  be  blown 
into  the  hail  of  fame  by  the  blast  of  r 
horn  quartet. 

YSAYE  AT  METROPOLITAN. 

h ■ V . ? 

He,  Mine.  1’arU*  ante  Putnam  Gris- 
. q ^ wold  Are  Heard. 

The  Americans  outnumbered  the  Eu- 
ropeans two  to  oue  on  the  programme  of 
the  popular  concert  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  night,  Eugen  Ysa.ve, 
the  Belgian  violinist,  representing  the 
Old  World  and  Alme.  Ethel  Parks  and 
Putnam  Griswold  the  New. 

Madame  Parks  sang  an  aria  from  “I 
Puritani"  with  great  sweetness  and 
purity  of  tone  and  followed  it  later  with 
a trio  of  songs.  "Les  Berceux”  (Faure), 
"Extasy’’  (Riimmelt  and  “Cayotte  (La 
Forge  I . Mr.  Griswold,  decidedly  the  best 
Wotan  in  the  company,  was  thoroughly 
at  home  in  singing  the  farewell  of  the 
Norse  Jove  from  the  last  act  of  "Lite 
Walkuere."  After  tlie  intermission  lie 
sang  a group  of  soDgs. 

Ysaye's  principal  offering  was  Saint- 
Saens’  Violin  Concerto  in  t>  Minor,  No. 
o.  of  which  he  gave  an  excellent  inter- 
pretation. both  as  to  technique  and 


> 


i iiiipfl  from  without  the  ranks  of  Hi 

Pirit.  Durfits  t t ho  second  halt  or  me  (Metropolitan  Opera  company  for  the  con 
evoniug  lie  played  a number  of  shorter  jcert  last  night,  and  it  was  his  second  ap 
B™ch.  Boolli  oven's  "Eginout’’  ,lWlrance  there  thLs  season.  Mme.  Ethe 
overture  opened  tile  concert.  Adolph 

Itothine.ver  conducting  the  orchestra.  ! Barks  and  Mr.  Putnam  Griswold  were  tlv 
Their  other  nuntbers  were  the  prelude  other  soloists  and  Mr.  Adolph  Rothmeye 

o • Lohengrin  and  the  waltzes,  conducted  the  orchestra.  With  these  con 
Stories  Itroni  the  Vicuna  Woods 

(Strauss). 


stituents  the  concert  could  hardly  hav< 
been  other  t'han  what  it  was;  one  of  thost 

MISS  TRAUBMAN  entertainments  when  the  standing  room  i.< 

SQNG  RECITAL  occupiei*  to  the  last  inch  and  the  audlenct 
' M 1-1  is  loathe  to  release  any  soloist  .without  ar 

encore. 

After  the  Egmont  overture  by  the  orches- 
tra Mme.  Parks  sang  an  aria  from 
•Bellini's  "I  Putitani.”  Mme.  Parks  is  bes 
known  to  the  Metropolitan  audiences  bj 
her  singing,  of  the  Queen  of  the  Night  ir 
“The  Magic  Flute,”  which  is  of  a colora- 
tura nature.  East  night  she  enhanced  this 
reputation,  not  only  with  the  Bellini  aria 
[but  with  three  songs  as  her  second  offer- 
ing. Her  voice  was  clear  and  well  pitched 
and  she  had  no  difficulty  in  clearing  th< 
many  and  tricky  obstacles  of  that  ok 
Italian  composer. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Ysaye  is  never  In  i 
better  mood  than  when  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House.  He  first  played  Saint 
Saens’  Concert  No.  3,  and  later  the  Brad 
Scotch  Fantasie.  In  both  he  was  the 
Ysaj'e  of  old — -master  of  tone  and  color  ano 
the  breadth  and  life  of  his  style  was 
sufficient  to  eclipse,  in  the  estimation  oi 
the  audience,  the  few  technical  blunders 
that  were  more  the  result  of  emotion  thar 


M-tf.  /_.  . 

)netime  Member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  Heard  on 

'2- 

Mme.  Sophie  Traubman,  formerly  of 
le  Metropolitan  opera,  gave  a song  re- 
tal  yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall  with 
r.  Manfred  Malkin,  pianist,  and  Mr. 
olger  Birkerod,  barytone.  That  she  has 
st  none  of  her  local  admirers  during 
■r  long  sojourn  abroad,  where  she  has 
eeii  singing  in  opera,  was  evident 
"om  their  numbers  at  the  recital  and 
le  earnest  attention  and  applause  be- 
owed  upon  her. 

Miss  Traubman  sang  an  aria  from 
Aida”  with  great  spirit  and  vocal  fa- 
lity,  but  she  was  better  still  in  a 
•tie  song,  “Two  Roses,"  by  Mr.  Hallet 
ilbert.  which  was  one  of  a group  of 
iree  songs  by  American  composers.  She 
ad  to  respond  with  several  encores.  I carelessness.  He  was  applauded  so  err- 

Mr.  Malkin  showed  himself  an  artist  | thusiastically  that  he  actually  smiled;  sev. 
worth,  particularly  in  the  group  of  eral  times,  too. 

Wotan’s  farewell  and  thf  magic  fire 
scene  from  “Die  Walkure”  served  to  bring 
Mr.  Griswold  before  the  audience.  He 
was  sure  and  convicting  and  his  group  of 
three  songs  were  such  as  to  cause  the 
mixed  emotions  of  delight  and  something 
deeper  though  more  enexpressable. 

And  then,  just  as  a happy  ending  seems 
necessary  in  a play,  the  orchestra  played 
the  Strauss  Vienna  woods  waltz.  It  may 


hopln  pieces.  Mr.  Birkerod  sang  well 
r.d  his  final  duet  with  Mme.  Traubman 
as  the  best  of  the  afternoon.  Though 
pt  particularly  powerful,  his  voice  has 
i element  of  feeling  that  is  most  agree- 
fle. 


RVILLE  HAKKULu 

HEARD  AT  CONCERT  

H,  r / t f 4 /?  A iL-  cot  he  quite  the  proper  thing  to  want  to 

ri ' jj  waltz  when  -going  from  a Sunday  even- 

and  Emma  Trentini  Appear  at  t^te  heipV^1’  * StrauES  "'altZ’ 

ippodrome — Hammerstein  Con-  f ^ / / e/  / 

tributes  Grouj^  of  Waltzes. , 

"he  programme 

rst  Performance 


ut>  of  Waltzes. . / ^ 

VyAGHLER’S  LOVE  Q.RAJVIA, 

r Firs 


me  last  evening  by  Messrs.  Oscar  ^ ^ A-  / 

1 Arthur  Hammerstein,  in  which  Or-  FlrSt  Performanc^TlllS  S4a 
e Harrold  and  Emma  Trentini  were 
principal  features,  was  a long  and 
ied  one.  For  his  numbers  in  the  first 
t of  the  programme  Mr.  Harrold 
g “Celeste  Aida.”  from  “Aida”; 

Ida  Pagliacci,”  from  “Pagliacci,” 

“Pm  Falling  in  Love  With  Some 
from  “Naughty  Marietta.”  Miss 
ntini  offered  for  her  numbers  in  the 
t part'  of  the  concert,  “The  Jewel 
ig,”  from  “Faust,”  and  “Gianina,” 
in  "The  Firefly.” 

Ir.  Harrold  and  Miss  Trentini,  in  the 
ond  part  of  the  concert,  sang  the 
t from  “Carmen.”  Boris  Ham- 
rg,  ’cellist,  rendered  “Kol  Nidrie,” 
mtabiie''  and  “Elves’  Dance.” 

,>sear  Hammerstein  had  composed 
this  occasion  “A  Musical  Oddity,” 

gaining  twelve  waltzes,  played  at  this  jin  the  spirit  of  captious  criticism,  but 
cert  for  the  first  time.  Henry  Vogel  simply  as  news— the  kind  of  news  which 
the  male  chorus"  of^  “The  Firefly”  Is  becoming  so  common  in  connection 
AT*?eHrl^/UTv  ® ^ rom  ToylaDd,”  with  musical  affairs  that  it  provides  more 

,1  y ela  ,7^®  rendered  “Bar-  interesting  matter  for  the  reviewer  than  I 

from  “The  Firp.flv.”  with  tb*  „ ,,  ..  . ..  . _ 
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of  “Tristan  und  Isolde.” 

There  probably  was  never,  before  last 
week,  an  Instance  of  a German  opera  be- 
ing- postponed  because  of  the  indisposi- 
tion of  an  Italian  conductor  when  a Ger- 
man conductor  was  on  hand  particularly 
charged  with  the  production  of  works 
written  to  German  words.  Yet  that  is 
what  happened  when  “Tristan  und  Isolde” 
was  put  aside  recently  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  because  Signor  Tos- 
canini was  ill,  and  “GOtterdammerung” 
substituted  because  Herr  Hrirtz  was  on 
hand  and  well.  Last  night  a German 
singer,  Herr  Slezak,  was  111  and  the  Ital- 
ian conductor  well,  and  so  “Tristan  und 
Isolde”  was  substituted  for  “Otello.”  The 
circumstance,  with  Us  somewhat  amus- 
ing contradictions,  Is  not  brought  forward 


of  “Otello"  and  the  sudden  resurrection 
I of  “Tristan  und  Isolde."  Mr.  Slezak  had 
succumbed  to  the  weather,  and  thus  in  the 
general  shifting  of  operatic  arrangements 
i the  first  performance  this  season  of  Wag- 
ner’s great  love  poem  came  as  a substitu- 
tion for  the  great  love  tragedy. 

I Furthermore  in  the  other  exigencies  of 
■the  changes  Mme.  Fremstad  was  deprived 
of  the  expected  opportunity  to  sing  the 
[ first  Isolde  of  the  season,  and  Mme.  Matze- 
nauer  of  the  opportunity  to  sing  Brangitne. 

\ Mme.  Gadski  was  the  represen  tative  of 
the  Irish  princess  last  evening  and  Mme. 
j Homer  was  the  serving  woman  whose 
eager  officiousness  shattered  the  beautiful 
dream  of  Tristan’s  honor.  The  other 
members  of  the  cast  were  the  same  as  in 
the  first  announcement.  Mr.  Toscanini 
was  at  the  conductor’s  post.  This  state- 
ment is  unnecessary  for  those  who  know 
the  inner  workings  of  the  opera  house. 
If  “Tristan  und  Isolde”  is  given  Mr.  Tos- 
canini is  conducting. 

It  would  call  for  the  ingenuity  of  a. 
wise  man  of  the  East  to  discover  new 
comments  to  make  on  the  performance 
of  the  drama  at  the  Metropolitan.  Once 
upon  a time  the  helmsman  used  to  steer 
the  ship  with  a wheel  and  then  the  gibes 
of  haters  of  anachronisms  fell  upon  Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza.  But  now  he  uses  a good 
big  steering  oar  over  the  port  quarter, 
and  so,  as  Koko  remarks,  “all  is  right  as 
right  can  be.  ” 

Musically  the  performance  of  last  eve- 
ning began  with  little  emotional  forceand 
with  some  raggedness  of  technic,  but 
it  improved  as  it  went  on.  Mme.  Gadski 
sang  with  all  her  familiar  fervor  and  the 
beauty  of  her  singing  in  the  duet  was 
especially  commendable.  Mr.  Burrian’s 
Tristan  always  makes  the  same  impres- 
sion. Unable  to  make  a picture  for  the 
eye,  he  gives  real  pleasure  by  his  care- 
fully thought  out  delivery  of  the  music, 
by  his  enunciation  and  by  his  sustained 
sincerity. 

The  other  principals  were  Mme.  Homer 
jas  Brangane,  Mr.  Weil  as  Kurvenal  and 
Mr.  Griswold  as  King  Mark.  The  orches- 
tral part  of  the  performance  was  most 
[brilliant,  but  there  are  still  occasions  when 
,Mr.  Toscanini  is  not  considerate  of  the 
[voices  of  the  singers. 
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Impresario  “Composes”  Unique 

Number  from  Fragments  of 
24  Popular  Songs. 

Even  if  Oscar  Hammerstein  is  not 
permitted  to  produce  opera  in  this  city, 
he  can  hire  a hall  and  allow  the  pub- 
lic to  listen  to  his  own  musical  com- 
position. 

In  conjunction  with  his  son  Arthur, 
he  arranged  a concert  at  the  Hippo- 
chrome  last  evening,  the  programme  of 
which  contained  a number,  entitled 
“Valse  Jubilee,”  by  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein. 

In  “composing’ 
merstein  strung 


I 


TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE’  GIVEN. 

T ( — zrcc  • 3/  V 

A Substitution  for  “ Otello'”  at  the 
Opera,  In  which  Mme.  Gadski  Appears. 

Tristan  Carl  Burrian 

Konig  Marke  Putnam  Griswold 

.Isolde  Johanna  Gadski 

Ivurwenal  Hermann  Well 

Me  lot William  Hinshaw 

Brange  ene  . Louise  Homer 

CBIn  Hirt .* Albert  Reiss 

Per  Steuermann Julius  Baver 

fitimme  des  Seemanns Lambert  Murphy 

Conductor,  Arturo  Toscanini. 


re  chorus  witli  the  jthe  doings  of  the  artists  on  the  stage.1 

direction  of  GaetaJo  Meroll8  ,^ith  s„ucdh  fcbeau«^1  volc.es  °f 

pmes.  Gadski  and  Homer,  to  say  nothing  of 

)ANISH  BARITONE’S  DEBUT.  those  of  sucli  men  as  Burrian,  Griswold 

TcU-C*  3/r/a.  and  Weil,  of  whom  gallantry  asks 

jlger  Birktroi  ' Heard  at  Recital  nothing,  engaged  in  the  work,  and  with 

Signor  Toscanini  conducting  an  admirable 


Given  by  Miss  Traubman. 


Iiss  Sophie  Traubman,  formerly  of  the 
etropolitnn  Opera  Company,  gave  a re- 
al yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall  with  the 
sistance  of  Holger  Birkerod,  a Danish 
ritone.  who  made  his  New  York  debut, 
•tnfred  Malkin  was  pianist,  assisted 
Dr.  N.  J.  Elsenlieimer. 


orchestra  and  keeping  Its  voices  singing- 


singing  expressively,  without  sacrificing 
beauty  of  tone  to  volume— there  ought 
really  to  be  no  need  of  saying  much 
about  a representation  of  the  opera, 
which  has  never  been  absent  from  our 
stage  for  any  considerable  space  for  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century.  It  was  a 
.Miss  Traubman  was  in  excellent  voice  [worthy  performance  lacking  only  be- 
ll responded  to  encores  to  the  three) cause  of  that  general  artistic  supervision 
lections  she  offered.  Holger  Birkerod  which  would  have  saved  t lie  public  such 
tablished  himself  as  a singer  of  rare  absurdities  in  the  in ise-en-scene  as  the 
rility,  and  delighted  the  Jarge  auditace.  - pjj0t  steerihg-  a ship  into  port  standing 


this  piece  Mr.  I-Iam- 
together  fragments 
from  twenty-four  popular  songs  now 
being  sung  in  various  musical  come- 
Jdies,  vaudeville  houses  and  spectacular 
plays,  prefixed,  a lilting  Introduction, 
changed  the  tempo  of  some  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a waltz,  and  then 
named  it  “Valse  Jubilee.” 

The  number  seemed  to  please  the 
large  audience  which  was  present. 

Orville  Harrold,  the  tenor  from  In- 
diana, who  made  an  individual  success 
at  the  London  Opera  House  last  year, 
sang  “Celeste  Aida”  and  “Ridi  Pag- 
licco”  with  good  effect,  and  also  gave 
a song  from  Victor  Herbert’s 
"Naughty  Marietta.” 

Pieces  by  Max  Bruch,  Cesar  Cui  and 
David  Popper  were  delightfully  pre- 
sented by  Boris  Hambourg,  ’cellist, 
and  Henry  Vogel,  supported  by  a 
chorus  of  male  voices,  sang  an  ex-, 
tract  from  the  comedy  opera,  “The  I 
Firefly.” 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Sophie  Traub-; 
man  gave  a song  recital  at  Aeolian 
Hall,  and  at  Carnegie  Lyceum  Miss 
Clara  Svenon,  a pleasing  light  soprano 
gave  a joint  recital  with  Miss  Sara1 
Gurovitch.  ’cellist. 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOI) 
“Madama  Butterfly”  and  “Coppelia,” 

|SE. 

December  31. 
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The  vicissitudes  of  the  New  York  cli- 
mate were  responsible  for  the  unexpected 
performance  of  “ Tristan  und  Isolde  ” 
last  evening  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  when  it  was  given  for  the  first 
time  this  season.  It  had  already  been 

postponed  once  last  week  on  account  of  | ^ ii  B 3 ^ £ A 2 5 

the  illness  of  Mr.  Toscanini.  The  “Otello”  ' ^ 

that  was  announced  for  last  evening  had 
to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  illness 
of  Mr,  Slezak,  and  “ Tristan  ” was  put 
in  its  place— a curious  mixture  of  Ger- 
man and  Italian  works  and  their  inter- 
preters. Instead  of  Mme.  Fremstadt, 
however,  who  was  expected  to  he  the 
Isolde  last  week,  the  drama  was  given 
with  Mme.  Gadski's  interaretation  of 
the  heroine,  and  instead  of  Mme.  Matze- 
naucr  as  Brangaene,  with  Mme.  Homer 
in  that  part. 

Mr.  Toscanini  conducted,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  produced  a performance  of  a 
[equality  more  marvelous,  in  all  that  he 
could  control,  than  ever  before.  The  or- 
jchestral  portion  of  the  work  was  of  su- 
preme beauty,  of  pulsing  dramatic  inten- 
jsity,  and  poignancy,  euphonious  and  rich- 
ly colored  in  tone,  of  which  all  its  instru- 
mental components  were  subtlj  and  per-  S - - . .J -Rl 

feebly  balanced.  His  return  to  New  York  in ~ - v ” ■ e 

could  bring  no  greater  boon  than  his  con- 
ducting of  this  score,  which  is^one  of  his 
highest  achievements. 
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he  recital  was  given  under  the  direc-i 


amidships,  rods  away  from  the  tiller,  and 


of  Miss  Annie  Friedberg,  who  will 
rent  a tour  of 
rough  the  West. 

obably  be  heard  at  an  early  date  in  a)  starboard  and  port  rails;  and  many  other 
■w  light  opera  which  is  now  in  prepa-  things  of  the  same  sort  which  are  to  he 


with  his  view  of  land  and  sea  shut  off 
Miss  Traubman  will  curtains  reaching  even  beyond  the 
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Mr.  Ysaye  Plays 
Again  at  the 

3 Opera  Concert 

M rtLcri 

pplause  Causes  Artist  Actually  tc 
Smile — Mme.  Parks  Heard  and  the 
House  Empties  to  Strauss  Waltz. 
v '\JL?*=£r- 

' r-'J  Eugene  Ysaye  was  the  artlsT're 


[ forgiven  because  of  the  beauty  of  the 
musical  performance,  for  which  there 
I ought  to  be  only  words  of  praise. 

H.  E.  K. 


$ Iwk 


In  the  newspapers  of  Sunday  it  was  an- 
nounced that  on  the  following  evening 
Verdi’s  “Otello”  would  be  sung  lor  the 
[first  time  this  season.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing, however,  the  advertisements  in- 
formed those  who  read  them  that  “Tris- 
tan und  Isolde”  would  be  given.  This 
I drama  had  been  announced  earlier  in  the 
season,  but  owing  to  the  sudden  and  vio- 
lent indisposition  of  a conductor  it  could 
not  be  given.  It  was  the  tallest  of  tenors, 
Leo  Slezak,  who  caused  the  postponement 


Mme.  Gadski's  Isolde  has  often  been 
admired.  It  has  much  that  compels  ad- 
miration, and  last  evening  apparently,  in 
its  dramatic  conception,  it  should  again 
In  .'ignifieant  detail,  in  force  and  power. 
Her  singing  of  tile  music  has  always  had 
beautiful  qualities  and  they  were  again 
in  evidence  last  evening.  Mme.  Homer 
sang-  with  unusual  beautv  the  music  of 
Brangaene. 

Mr.  Burrian  gave  a new  impression  of 
his  fine  skill  as  an  actor  in  his  delinea- 
tion of  the  hero— a delineation  that  shows 
many  resources  of  tragic  power  and  pas- 
sion. and  lacks  only  a more  imposing 
personal  presence.  His  singing  had  much 
to  commend  last  evening  in  vocal  beautv 
and  in  expressive  declamation. 

Mr.  Griswold’s  abilities  as  singer  and 
actor  wore  admirably  emploved  in  the 
part  of  King  Marke.  Mr.  Weil's  Kur- 
wenal  has  intelligence,  but  it  cannot  be 
calldd  one  of  the  most  excellent  Imper- 
sonations that  have  been  heard  here  in 
recent  seasons.  The  performance,  as  a 
v hole,  had  so  many  fine  qualities  that  it 
made  a deep  impression  upon  lovers  of 
Wagner  s tragedy. 
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When  the  solemn  strokes  of  midnight 
were  tolled  off  by  ;'.e  orchestral  big  bells 
of  Tuesday  and  the  yer.”  1913  came  smiling 
up  oul  of  the  east  the  professional  ob- 
servers of  musical  doings  reflected  on 
tiie  history  of  the  p as:  twelve  months. 
Like  Zamicl  in  “The  Black  Crook"  thev 
demanded  each  of  his  particular  Skul- 
dcvcclp,  “How  goes  the  record  of  the  dying 
year?”  And  when  they  had  summed  it 
up  and  laid  it  under  their  eyes  they  were 
not  disposed  to  leap  into  the  air  with  joy,  ! 
for  it  did  not  appea-  to  have  been  a fruit-  | 
fill  year.  Here  is  the  recor  d of  musical  I 
productions  in  this  town  for  1912: 

January  3. — F.nnani.o  Wolf-Ferrari's  I 
"l.o  Donne  Curios*’ " produced  at  tlio  Metro-  | 
politan  Opera  Mr.:"- 

January  8.— pahu-MU’s  <ar>’ata  “l,c  Ber- 
gcrc  l'idele”  given  at  an  Arthur  Whiting  j 
concert  in  Rumford  Hall. 

January  8. — A “Sonata  Tre"  of  fried-  i 
inaim  Hat-h  played  by  the  F'ouzaley  Quar- I 
tel  at  the  Carneeie  Lyceum. 

January  0. — Pietro  Floridia's  i>  minor 
symphony ..given  by  the  Vo! pc  O :■<  hestra. 

January  1C. — David  Stanley  Smith's  E 
minor  quartet  played  by  the  Kimi-  D at] 
(be  Hotel  Astor. 

January  20. — Leo  Blech'*  “ Versiegell  " j 
produced  at  the  Metropolitan.  1 

January  21.  — Beethoven's  “Jena"  sym- 
phony produced  by  the  Philharmonic. 

February  tec-y  1 h idvi"!i's  "Sym- 
plionti  Suite  ' produced  at  a Symphony 
Society  concert  in  the  Century  Theatre. 

February  4. — Two  symphonic  sketches  | 
by  Ft  i z Stahlberg  produced  oy  the  Phil-  I 
harmonic. 

February  S. — George  Frederick  Boyle’s  D t 
minor  piano  concerto  produced  at  a Phil-  | 
harmonic  concert.  Ernest  Hutchinson,  j 

soloist. 

February  ll. — Sgambati's  piano  concerto 
played  by  Ernesto  Consolo  at  a Symphony 
Society  concert. 

February  11. — Serenade  by  Mary  Law- 
rence Townsend  played  by  Russian  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

February  12. — Debussy’s  “Martyrdom  of 
Saint  Sebastian  "sung  by  MacDo  well  Chorus. 

February  20. — Massenet’s  “C'endrillon" 
produced  at  the  Metropolitan  by  the  Phila- 
delphia-Chicago  company. 

March  3.— Saint-Saens’s  "Hymn  to  Pallas" 
sung  by  Mme.  Jomelli  at  Symphony  Society 
concert. 

March  3. — Wolf-Ferrari's  "Jewels  of  the 
Madonna”  produced  at  the  Metropolitan 
by  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  company. 

March  14.— Horatio  Parker’s  prize  opera 
"Mona."  produced  at  the  Metropolitan. 

March  25.— Brahms’s  “Song  of  Triumph” 
sung  for  the  first  time  here  at  first  concert 
of  the  pamrosch  Brahms  festival. 

April  14.— Monteverde’s  “Orfeo"  given  as 
English  cantata  at  a Sunday  night  concert 
at  Metropolitan. 

\pril  IS. — First  performance  of  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason’s  G minor  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes. 

November  8. — Maurice  Ravel’s  suite  “Ma 
Mere  l’Oye”  produced  by  Symphony  Society 
i n .Kalian  Hall. 

November  10.— Erich  Korngo’d’s  E major 
piano  sonata  produced  by  Rudolf  Ganz. 

November  12.— William  Becker’s  piano 
concerto  produced  at  his  own  concert  in 
jEoiian  Hall. 

If  member  14.— Philharmonic  produces 
Wctngartner’s  "Merry  Overture”  and  Alex- 
ander Ritter’s  “Olaf’s  Wedding  Dance.” 

November  17. — Henry  Hadley’s  overture 
“In  Bohemia"  produced  by  the  Philharmonic. 

November  21.— Bruckner’s  sixth  sym- 
phony produced  by  the  Philharmonic. 

November  23. — Revival  of  "The  Magic 
Flute”  at  the  Metropolitan. 

December  9.— Perilhon’s  "Divertissement” 
produced  by  the  Barr&re  Ensemble. 

December  ll.— John  A.  Carpenter’s  violin 
sonata  produced  at  the  Schola  Cantorum 
novelty  concert. 

December  14. — .John  Powell's  violin  con- 
certo produced  by  Efrem  Zimbalist. 

December  15. — Debussy's  "Rondes  de 
Printemps”  played  by  the  Symphony 
Society. 

December  27. — Revival  of  "Les  Huguenots" 
at  the  opera. 

In  addition  to  these  performances  we 
perhaps  ought  to  regard  as  important  in- 
cidents of  the  musical  year  some  matters 
of  purely  personal  nature.  For  example 
on  January  1 Margarete  Matzenauer 
sang  K undry  at  the  Metropolitan  and 
projected  into  the  arena  of  lyric  art  a 
personage  of  mighty  emotional  and 
dramatic  value.  On  janue.ry  5 Wilhelm 
Bachaus,  pianist,  made  his  debut  and 
pleased  his  hearers  so  well  that  by  this 
time  they  have  no  small  difficulty  in 
recalling  him.  He  is  an  excellent  player, 
but  it  requires  a tremendous  blow  to 
make  a real  hit  as  a pianist  in  this  town. 
Mr.  Bachaus  may  have  to  return  and  do 
it  all  over  again,  and  he  ought  to. 

On  January  9 Elena  Gerhardt.  the 
German  lieder  singer,  made  her  successful 
debut,  and  she  is  here  again  to  keep  us 
from  forgetting  her.  Harold  Bauer,  an 
old  friend,  gave  a notable  piano  recital 
on  January  17  and  Josef  Hofmann  a still 
more  notable  one  on  January  27.  On 
February  13  the  matchless  Mary  Garden 


esseyeTrtne  roie  o i carmen,  ana  tailing 
to  delight  New  York  went  at  onoe  to 
Boston  and  achieved  the  inevitable 
triumph.  ' 

On  February  14  Cantor  Sirota  made 
his  debut  and  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  the 
same  month  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  of 
1 oronto  gave  admirable  concerts.  On 
March  18  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  heard  here  and  we  gained 
some  idea  of  the  sort  of  musical  per-  , 
formances  enjoyed  by  the  middle  West,  i 
On  March  30  in  the  series  of  Brahms ! 
festival  concerts  arranged  by  the  two  I 
Damroeches  the  “German  Requiem”  I 
was  heard  for  the  fifth  time  here  in  thirty-  I 
6even  years.  ! 

On  April  8 Arthur  Nikjsch  came  once  j 
more  before  this  public,  conducting  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra.  On  Oc- 1 
tober  20  Mme.  Sembrich  was  heard  in' 
seng  recital  after  a year’s  absence.  On 
November  2 the  first  concert  in  the  new 
Aeol’an  Mall  took  place,  the  occasion 
oe.is-  the  debut  of  Gottfried  Galston, 
pianist,  who  was  found  to  be  a playei 
ol  sound  musical  qualities.  On  November 
■'  Louis  Pcrsinger.  American  violinist, 
made  his  debut.  November  12  brought 
■ te  debut  of  Willijini  Becker,  American 
pianist . and  November  19  that  of  Titta 
Jii. Ho,  the  Italiafi  barytone, whose  remark- 
aide  voice  and  vigorous  style  aroused 
much  enthusiasm. 

On  tiie  sr.m^  day  Purer e Ysnve  rc ap- 
peared and  delighted  his  hearers  try  ms 
noble  playing  of  violin  sonatas  by  classic 
masters.  On  November  20  John  Thomp- 
son, an  American  pianist,  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  and  made  a favorable  im- 
pression, and  on  November  21  Leopold 
Godowsky , pianist,  made  his  reappearance 
I after  a long  absence  in  Europe, 
i Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  real 
j significance  of  musical  performance  will 
j perceive  that  in  this  list  there  is  no  record 
j of  any  aruly  vital  event.  There  are 

i __  _ ....  , 

matters  of  interest  and  of  value,  but 
nothing  new  has  come  into  the  world 
of  art  to  enrich  it.  The  finest  contribu- 
tions were  without  doubt  those  of  Mme. 
Sembrich,  Mme.  Matzenauer.  Mme.  Ger- 
hardt. Mr.  Bauer,  Mr.  Hofmann  and  Mr. 
Ysaye.  There  were  other  noteworthy 
operatic  impersonations,  but  Mme. 
Matzenauer’s  claims  especial  mention 
because  of  its  novelty. 

The  disclosures  of  personal  gifts  and 
accomplishments  by  players  and  singers 
always  assume  an  undue  importance 
[ in  the  public  mind.  But  for  this  they  have  i 
to  pay  the  inevitable  price  of  ultimate 
oblivion.  On  the  other  hand  the  product 
of  the  creative  artist  may  fail  to  concen- 
trate attention  for  the  moment  but  live 
to  enjoy  the  adoration  of  the  ent  ire  world. 
It  is  therefore  to  the  work  of  composers 
j that  the  closer  consideration  should  be 
i given. 

But  the  retrospect  is  not  stimulating. 
A survey  of  the  record  given  above  will 
not  move  any  student  of  musical  art 
| to  rapturous  ejaculation.  In  the  entire 
list  of  novelties,  old  as  well  as  new,  therG 
is  perhaps  but  one  composition,  Mozart’s 
“Magic  Flute,”  which  can  be  unhesi- 
tatingly set  down  as  belonging  to  the  first 
order.  Nor  is  there  one  which,  if  conceded  1 
to  be  of  the  second  order,  seems  likely 
to  achieve  a long  or  influential  existence. 
The  great  name  of  Beethoven  was  not 
sufficient  to  give  importance  to  some 
scraps  discovered  not  long  ago  and  in- 
geniously brought  together  as  the  “Jena” 

| symphony.  The  work  is  unquestionaably 
j an  early  one  and  leans  heavily  on  Mozart 
j and  Haydn.  It  has  no  intrinsic  value; 

| its  importance  is  wholly  historical. 

| Something  noble  and  uplifting  might 
i have  been  accomplished  by  a correct 
! operatic  performance  of  Monteverde’s 
| “Orfeo.”  but  the  thing  that  was  done 
j at  the  Metropolitan  could  only  excite  pit 3’ 

I for  itself  and  sorrow  for  a lost  oppor- 
! timity.  The  presentation  of  Debussy’s 
I “Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian”  by  the  ( 
j MacDowell  Chorus  was  very  creditable 
and  the  composition  proved  to  be  well 
1 worth  while,  but  it  is  so  uneven  in  merit. 

) and  shows  so  little  real  inspiration  that  its  I 
duration  in  the  theatre  of  activity  is ' 
li  kely  to  be  short . 

The  most  substantial  Impression  left  ' 
by  any  work  outside  the  field  of  opera  j 
was  surely  that  made  by  the  character- 
istic symphony  of  Bruckner.  This  com- 
position will  mayhap  have  to  take  a 
seat  a little  below  the  thrones  of  the 
immortals,  but  it  reveals  much  of  that 
ascetic  introspection  and  some  of  those 
occasional  flights  of  the  feverish  recluse 
spirit  which  distinguish  the  music  of  this 
solitary  ma  n . 

This  throws  us  back  once  more  upon 
the  treacherous  deeds  of  the  theatre. 
The  most  ambitious  undertaking  of  the 
3Tear  was  the  production  of  Horatio 
Parker’s  “Mona.”  This  work  showed 
that  splendid  possibilities  lav-  close  at 
hand,  but  that  Prof.  Parker’s  theories 


kas  to  the  correct  methcxT  of  construct- 
ing an  opera  had  caused  him  to  pass 
some  of  them  by.  A score  combining 
beautiful  seriousness  of  purpose  with 
rare  originality  of  style  ar.d  mastership 
in  instrumental  treatment,  this  fell  short ! 
or  reaching  the  highest  level  because  of 
the  composer's  stern  avoidance  of  melodic 
idioms,  which  might  perohance  be  re- 
garded as  seeking  for  popularitv. 

The  two  operas  of  Wolf-Ferrari  intro- 
duced to  this  public  are  works  command- 
ing generous  admiration  and  likely  to 
hold  their  places  for  some  time  in  the 
living  repertory.  Yet  no  connoisseur 
ef  musical  art  will  be  willing  to  concede 
to  them  positions  among  the  foremost 
masterpieces  of  the  lyric  stage.  "Le 
Donne  Curiose”  is  a charming  and  del- 
icately wrought  opera  buffa  of  slight  j 
texture,  and  “I  Giojelli  della  Madonna” 
a lyric  tragedy  conceived  with  fluent 
and  graphic  imagination  and  written  I 
with  intimate  knowledge  of  theatrical 
values.  Both  are  desirable  acquisitions, 
but  as  works  of  art  they  are  less  flawless 
less  unerringly  made  than  the  same  com- 
poser's one  act  intermezzo  “II  Segreto  di 
Susanna .” 

important  rrriw  . 


But  there  is  no  reason  for  discourage- 
ment. Studious  observers  of  art  who 
keep  in  mind  its  story  and  the  philo- 
sophical laws  underlying  all  history  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  present  is  only 
a transitional  era.  When  the  thought 
of  Europe  focuses  itself  upon  some 
elemental  emotion  such  as  that  which 
throbbed  beneath  the  revolutionary  agi- 
tations of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and 
tiie  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turies we  may  hope  to  behold  music 
singing  its  song  with  eloquence  equal 
to  that  of  the  three  children  of  the  ro- 
mantic movement  in  Germany,  Weber, 
Beethoven  and  Schubert.  But  while 
Europe,  to  her  own  astonishment,  is 
gradually  but  surely  succumbing  to  the 
gross  cupidity  of  the  “get  rich  quick” 
wave  which  is  rolling  across  the  whole 
world  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  artistic 
movement  aflame  with  the  immortal  fire. 

W.  J . H ENDERSON. 


Continent  have  written  about  them  we 
may  infer  that  we  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  reform  our  opinion  of  the  musical 
output  of  1012.  Even  the  much  adver- 
tised "Ariadne  auf  Naxos”  of  Richard 
Strauss  seems  to  indicate  that  the  com- 
poser is  restlessly  searching  for  some 
new  way  to  astonish  his  public  rather 
than  for  a medium  through  which  to 
publish  elemental  ideas.  Strauss,  like 
others  of  his  time,  has  no  imperishable 
message  which  masters  him  and  demands 
musical  expression. 

The  general  product  of  musical  art, 
more  than  that  of  any  of  its  sisters  per- 
haps, is  powerfully  affected  by  the  ex-  j 
pression  of  individualities;  but  it  cannot  j 
any  more  than  its  sisters  wholly  disso-  < 
eiate  itself  from  the  general  thought 
of  its  period.  The  creative  mind  is  indi- 
vidual, but  the  creative  impulse  affecting 
an  artistic  period  comes  up  from  beneath 
the  irresistible  throbbing  current  of 
human  thought.  The  polyphonic  technic 
of  the  middle  age  was  a sister  of  meta- 
physical speculation  and  a ward  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  The  investiture 
of  classic  legend  in  the  stately  garb  of 
dramatic  recitative  was  as  much  a child 


Blech's  comic  operetta  “ Versiegelt.  ” ] 
which  capers  rather  heavily  at  time-,  j 
and  Massenet’s  “Cendrillon.”  which  has  ! 
captivating  charm,  but  whose  music  a,l  1 
material  is  so  fragile  that  it'almost  evan- 
j i^hes  in  its  flight  across  the  footlights. 

In  Europe,  of  course,  many  new  works  1 
were  made  known  which  have  no;  yet 
reached  us;  but  some  of  the  n are  on  their 
way  and  we  shall  presently  be  permitted  , 

| to  judge  of  their  value.  But  from  w.ia^t 
| the  accomplished  commentators  of  the 

poetic  dreaming  of  Sanazzaro  or  tne  1 
architecture  of  Bramante  was  of  its  young  ] 
manhood. 

In  the  music  of  the  present  time  there 
is  no  cohesive  foundation.  The  art  is 
experimental.  It  proceeds  from  thestriv- 
ings  of  individuals  for  a clear  note  of 
personal  utterance  which  shall  set  them 
apart  from  the  crowd  and  not  from  such 
a resistless  general  movement  of  the 
human  imagination  as  that  which  gave 
birth  10  the  eoic  of  Goeth'C  and  the 


svrypheny  of  Beethoven  and  the  lied  of 
1 Schu  iert. 

In  the  divergent  methods  of  Strauss. 
Debussy  end  Puccini  there  are  after  all 
< rly  the  selective  deductions  of  three 
retie  nr;  .frem  the  a.rt  principles  united, 
in  the  v.x  rk  of  Wagner.  These  new  men 
are  struggling  to  differentiate  themselves; 

. the>r  are  no;  unconsciously  speaking  j 
world  thoughts  which  force  their  mighty ( 
way  upward  through  the  surface  of 
human  activity.  The  people  have  nothing 
to  sa>'.  Their  art  impulse  is  for  the  time 
stagnant . Without  active  exercise  of 
it  no  immortal  art  can  rise.  The  situa- 
tion is  not  unlike  the  political  state  vividly 
ccscribed  by  a recent  writer  on  events 
in  China: 

“The  Cantonese  graduate  from  Yale. 

. the  vociferous  student  from  Tokio  and  j 
his  sister  frem  the  American  mission  i 
school  may  proclaim  with  pathetic  sin-  j 
cerity  the  dawn  of  a new  era  and  the 
regeneration  of  their  race.  In  the  tumult 
of  their  clamor  the  insistent  voice  of  the 
past  is  lost,  while  the  people  remain 
inarticulate  as  of  old.  And  so  it  comes  to  j 
pass  that  European  diplomats,  journal- 
ists; merchants  and  missionaries,  'blinded 
by  a hypothesis  or  carried  away  by  an 
enthusiasm'  find  themselves  committed 


to  the  profession  of  hopes  which  all 
human  experience  has  shown  to  be  utterly 
delusive.  ” 


“Parsifal,”  January  I (Matine 
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Rossini's  opera  buffa  "II  Barbiere  di 


Siviglia  ”!  was  brought  forward  at  the 


Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening. 
The  performance  had  features  of  much 
interest  for  the  large  audience  which 
attended  It  and  there  were  many  demon- 
strations of  enjoyment.  In  the  first 
oiace  Frieda  Hempel,  the  German  so- 
orano,  was  heard  for  the  second  time 
ind  in  a role  which  most  operagoers 
nust  have  felt  would  disclose  a larger 
neasure  of  her  true  quality  as  a singer 
ind  musician  than  Marguerite  of  Valois 

30Uld. 

Pasquale  Amato,  the  admired  bary- 
tone, sang  Figaro  for  the  first  time  in 
his  career  and  was  accordingly  heard 
in  a type  of  music  different  from  those 
with  which  his  activities  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  associated.  Thirdly,  Um- 
berto Macnez,  a new  tenor,  made  his 
New  York  debut  as  Almaviva.  On  the 
whole  there  was  much  to  arouse  expec- 
tation and  fortunatel>’  much  also  to  1 
gratify  the  hearers. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  the  stage! 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  haa  I 
been  without  a competent  representative 
of  Roaina  since  Mme.  Sembrich  was  last  : 
heard  in  one  act  of  RosAini’s  opera  on  : 
the  occasion  of  her  formal  farewell  to  | 
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the  lyric  stagffon  February  6,  1909.  She 
had  last  beem  heard  In  the  entire  opera 
on  January  18,  BOX.  On  March  25  the 
work  was  repeated,  but  with  Mme.  fle 
Pasquall  as  Rosina. 

The  same  soprano  was  heard  in  the 
i ole  on  January  15,  19  to,  and  on  March 
16  of  that  year  tU^  work  was  given  for 
he  last  time  previous  to  the  last  eve- 
ung  with  Elvira  de  Hidalgo  as  Rosina, 
Wr.  Bond  as  Almaviva,  Mr.  Forseli  as 
'iuo.ro,  Mr.  Pini-Corsi  as  J)r.  Barotolo 
nd  Mr.  DIdur  as  Don  Basilio.  It  was 
terformed  at  the  New  Theatre  (now  the 
leiitury)  on  November  25  and  Decem- 
er  15,  1909.  with  Lydia  Lipkowska  as 
losing,  Mr.  Campanari  as  Figaro  ana 
losses.  Bond  and  Pini-Corsi  In  the 
ther  roles.  In  the  season  of  1908-09  It 
as  sung  twice  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
reuse,  with  Mme.  Tetrazzini  as  the 
rima  donna. 

These  records  are  interesting  only  at 
ley  reveal  the  scarcity  of  coloratura 
ipranos  of  high  rank  and  the  pressure 
'■  circumstances  which  caused  pre- 
■ntations  of  Rossini's  opera  in  a man 
t not  much  above  the  level  ol 
ediocrity.  Heavily,  iiowever,  as  the 
unt  of  a -soprano  has  been  accentuated 
has  not  been  more  patent  than  the 
ck  of  a barytone  capable  of  imper- 
nating  the  loquacious  and  resourcefu 
rber  and  a tenor  fitted  for  the  de- 
cry- of  the  music  of  Almaviva. 

Too  much  stress  is  often  laid  on  the 
ats  to  be  performed  in  the  lesson 
ne.  Miss  Hempel  chose  a set  of  vari- 
ous by  Adam  on  a them  by  Mozart 
d therewith  contributed  her  share  to 
3 preservation  of  a cherished  tijadi- 
n.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
tt  "11  Barbore  di  Siviglia”  demands 
>ch  fine  singing  of  the  old  style  both 
5re  and  after  the  lesson  episode, 
co  ridente  il  cielo,”  "Largo  al  fatto- 
11."  “Una  voce  poro  fa,”  the  finale  of 
second  scene,  Bertha's  "aria  di  sor- 
lo”  (when  not  cut)  and  the  famous 


1 in  the  afternoon  a large  audience  at- 
tended a performance  of  "Parsifal.1 
The  cast  was  the  same  as  at  the  previ- 
ous performance.  As  before  the  chief 
interest  was  aroused  by  Mme.  Frem- 
stad’s  profoundly  felt  and  artistically 
elaborated  Kundry,  one  of  the  most 
striking  impersonations  known  to  the 
I contemporaneous  lyric  stage.  Mr.  Bur- 
rian's  Parsifal,  stamped  as  genuine  with 
the  brand  of  Bayreuth;  Mr.  Weil’s  Am- 
\f ortas  and  Mr.  Witherspoon's  Gurne- 
manz  also  commanded  approval. 


io,  "Zitti,  zitti,”  are  not  to  be  trifled  I 
ith. 

The  performance  of  last  evening  was  j 
arlced  by  the  presence  of  a vigorous  I 
ethod  of  comic  Interpretation,  but  by 
fly  a moderate  amount  of  finesse  in 
>cal  delivery.  Indeed,  it  might  not  ! 

going  too  far  to  say  that  Miss 
empel  contributed  the  bulk  of  the 
>od  singing,  while  the  boisterous  fun 
as  mostly  made  by  Messrs.  Amato, 
Segurola  (Don  Basilio)  and  Pini- 
irsl  (Dr.  Bartolo).  Lest  a false  im- 
ession  be  given  let  it  be  recorded  at 
ice  that  Mr.  Amato  sang  most  of  his 
usic  effectively,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
at  he  was  nervous  and  not  at  ease 
the  role. 

He  will  sing  the  part  better  in  the 
ture,  for  he  is  an  earnest  artist  and 
acquaintance  with  routine  is  good, 
garo  is  a role  which  requires  great 
htness  of  touch  and  uncommon 
cility  of  delivery.  Mr.  Amato  did  not 
et  all  the  requirements  last  evening-, 
t the  future  is  before  him. 

Miss  Hempel's  comedy  was  deficient 
unction,  but  her  singing  evoked 
nty  of  applause.  Again,  however, 

■ tenuous  quality  of  her  high  tones 
,d  the  want  of  communicative  warmth 
her  whole  voice  were  noticeable.  But 
r agility  was  dazzling  and  it  car- 
d with  it  an  almost  flawless  intona- 
n.  She  embroidered  "Una  voce  poco 
' with  such  a wealth  of  staccati, 
ps,  runs  and  head  tones,  that  her 
arers  must  have  asked  what  more  she 
uld  do,  but  in  the  variations  she 
bved  that  she  had  still  some  feats  to 
iclose.  Here  she  exhibited  some  re- 
i rkable  top  notes. 

V very  accurate  singer  of  difficult 
rid  music  is  Miss  Hempel,  a singer 
lose  facility  in  colorature  as  such  has 
been  surpassed  by  any  other  artist 
thin  the  memory  of  the  present  gen- 
tion  of  Metropolitan  subscribers.  But 
have  had  others  who  by  sheer  splen- 
of  tohe  have  imparted  far  more 
lliancy  to  their  singing  and  still 
iers  whose  feeling  delivery  asd  intelli- 
nt  methods  always  touched  chords 
parently  beyond  her  reach.  Neverthe- 
is  she  is  a very  welcome  addition  to 
b company  and  she  will  make  many 
ngs  possible  which  could  not  be  with- 
t her.  She  will  not  efface  any  memo- 
s,  but  these  are  waning  through 
eer  force  of  time. 

Mr.  Macnez  is  a singer  of  small  voice, 
thods  and  conceptions  and  his  Alma- 
:a  signified  little.  Mr.  de  Segurola 
/ered  himself  all  voer  with  glory  by 
i impersonation  of  Basilio  and  his 
mirable  delivery  of  "La  Calumnia.” 
Pini-Corsi  was  the  conventional 
ilian  buffo,  but  he  was  funny.  Mr. 
urani  conducted  the  performance, 
lieh  had  much  of  the  real  Rossini 
irit  and  would  have  had  more  If  the 
nductor  had  been  less  under  the  dona- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  the 
lgers. 


Another  Important  feature  about  the 
performance  was  the  second  hearing  here 
pf  Miss  Frieda  Hempel,  who  made  her 
American  ddbut  last  week  in  "The  Hugue- 
nots." Last  night  she  sang  Rosina,  a 
part  in  which  the  world's  greatest  colora- 
tura singers  have  been  heard  here.  At 
her  first  appearance  she  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  a serious  attack  of  tonsilitis, 
land  she  was  heard  to  better  advantage 
last  night.  Yet  her  singing  was  irn  a way 
ja  disappointment,  for  while  she  soared 
freely  to  grealt  heights,  these  notes  were 
very  thin  and  had  little  power  to  stir  the 
audience.  She  showed,  beyound  any 
doubt,  that  the  quality  of  her  voice  in  all 
save  these  'top  notes,  was  luscious,  and 
that  she  possessed  wonderful  agility  and 
a beautiful  trill.  In  the  lesson  scene  she 
interpolated  variations  by  Adam  on  a 
Mozart  theme,  which  was  a feat  of  agility 
bu’t  did  not  arouse  unusual  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Amato,  who  sang  the  title  part,  ap- 
jpeared  in  this  for  the  first  time  in  his  ca- 
reer. It  did  not  seem  to  be  a very  happy 
r31e  for  him,  as  vocally  he  Is  too  heavy 
to  cope  with  its  spirit  and  lightness.  Mr. 

The  same  cannot  «e  sdld  of  "11  BWoiere 
di  Siviglia.”  There  is  no  one  to  replace 
the  inimitable  Campanari  In  the  part  of  th# 
Barber,  but  the  engagement  of  Tetrazzini 
(Sembrieh,  also,  was  only  a few  blocks 
away)  and  Bond  would  have  made  a world 
of  difference.  Although  last  night’s  per- 
formance of  Rossini's  amusing  work  had 
some  excellent  details,  it  was  on  the  whole 
the  least  satisfactory  local  revival  of  this 
opera  the  writer  can  recall  though  his 
memory  goes  back  thirty-one  years.  How- 
ever, what  can  the  public  expect  at  $6  a 
seat?  p 0 $ 

The  new  light  tenor,  Umberto  Macnez,  is 
very  light  Indeed.  He  is  as  much  out  of 
place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  as 
some  other  recent  "acquisitions.”  He  has 
not  even  the  virtues  of  his  vices.  A white- 
voiced, lyric  tenor  should  at  least  have 
faultless  intonation,  a voice  free  from 
tremolo,  and  a good  coloratura  technique. 
Mr.  Macnez  possesses  none  of  these  qualifi- 
cations. The  drunken  scene  was  good,  the 
tenor  doing  it  quite  amusingly.  Bond,  who 
last  sang  this  part  here,  and  who  would 
doubtless  have  been  glad  to  sing  it  again, 
is  small  of  stature,  but  vocally  he  is  a 
giant  compared  with  the  newcomer. 

Mr.  Amato’s  vocal  and  dramatic  ponder- 
ousness are  ill  suited  to  the  rfile  of  Fig- 
aro. He  will  probably  improve  the  comedy 
side  of  the  part,  although  he  has  a lim- 
ited perception  of  its  fun,  but  he  cannot 
make  over  a voice  of  naturally  heavy, 
rough  quality,  which  has  been  trained  to 
sing  habitually  the  r61es  of  heavy  villains, 
like  Ranee,  Barnaba,  and  Scarpia.  He 
seemed  constantly  on  the  verge  of  a Jekyll- 
Hyde  metamorphosis  last  night. 

Mr.  Pinl-Corsi's  Bartolo  calls  for  no  new 
comment,  being  invariably  the  same.  Andrea 
de  Segurola  was  the  only  artist  of  really 
first  rank  seen  on  last  night’s  stage.  His 
Basilio  is  worked  out  with  a care  to  small 
details,  and  a comic  seriousness  which 
places  it  among  the  best  comedy  parts  ever 
seen  at  the  Metropolitan.  His  voice  has 
never  been  a remarkable  one.  but  he  uses 
what  he  has  like  an  artist. 

A second  hearing  of  the  new  colorature 
soprano,  Frieda  Hempel,  confirms  the  im- 
pression that  she  has  not  a voice  of  lus- 
cious quality;  nor  is  it  always  true  to 
the  pitch,  especially  In  sustained  melody. 
In  the  second  act  this  was  less  noticeable 
than  in  the  first,  in  which,  maybe,  she 
was  again  hampered  by  nervousness.  Due 
allowance  must  be  made  for  this.  It  is  much 
more  of  a trial  to  face  an  operatic  audi- 
ence in  New  York,  where  Patti,  Melba, 
Sembrieh,  Tetrazzini,  and  others  of  the 
world’s  greatest  colorature  singers  have 
been  heard  so  oft^n.  than  in  Berlin,  where 
she  Is  so  popular  and  where  singers  of  the 
rank  named  are  seldom  heard.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  a more  fasolnating  Impersona- 
tion of  the  part  of  Rosina  was  given  here 
a few  years  ago  by  a little  Spanish  girl 
whose  stage  name  was  Hidalgo.  She  had 
not  the  stage  experience  of  Mme.  Hempel, 
and  her  colorature  was  not  what  It  should 
have  been,  but  she  had  the  requisite  South- 
ern archness  and  mischievous  vivacity  that 
Northern  singers  miss. 

Mme.  Hempel  had  reason  to  be  pleased 


| by  her  reception  by  the  audience  lastliight. 

There  was  much  applause,  particularly  af- 
| ter  the  singing  of  a set  of  bravura  varia- 
tions on  a Mozart  theme,  perpetrated  by 
Adam,  of  Paris,  but  sounding  worse  than 
pre-Adamite.  Anything  quite  so  silly  as 
this  set  of  variations  has  seldom  been 
sung  here.  Apparently,  the  reason  for 
choosing  them  was  that  It  gave  the  famous 
prima  donna  a chance  to  display  her 
Eiffel  Tower  tones,  which  reminded  one 
of  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  who  has  since  re- 
pented. Such  tones  have  ho  real  artistic 
value. 

<r 

After  the  revival  of  “ Les  Huguenots,” 
a further  result  of  the  coming  of  Miss 
Fieda  Hempel  to  the  stage  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  was  the  restoration 
to  it  of  Rossini's  masterpiece,  ” II  Bar- 
biere  di  Siviglia.”  It  was  produced  there 
last  evening  before  a large  holiday 
audience  ready  to  be  amused;  and  It  was 
the  occasion  of  two  ther  ” first  appear- 
ances ” besides  Mis  Hempel’s  in  the 
part  of  Rosina.  The  new  tenor,  Mr.  Ura- 
1 berto  Macnez,  came  before  a Metropolitan 
audience  for  the  first  time  as  Count 
Almavina,  and  Mr.  Pasquale  Amato  made 
his  first  attempt  on  any  stage  as  Figaro. 

”Je  Barbiere  di  Siviglia”  has  not 
fared  very  well  in  New  York  in  recent 
years.  For  the  last  two  seasons  it  has 
not  appeared  at  at  all  upon  the  lists; 
and  for  some  seasons  previously  it  would 
have  been  as  well  if  it  had  not.  The  sad 
sad  lack  of  coloratura  soprano  singers 
|has  been  no  more  significantly  shown 

I^’-an  in  the  results  of  Miss  Lydia  Lip- 
>wska’s  attempts  in  the  New  Theatre 
ree  seasons  ago  and  of  Mme.  Elvira  de 
idalgo’s,  in  the  larger  house,  in  the 
.me  season;  or  of  Bernice  di  Pasquale’s 
e year  before.  There  was  at  least  vocal 
illiancy  and  bravura  in  Mme.  Tetraz- 
m s performance  at  Mr.  Hammerstein’s 
lera  house,  however  much  was  lacking 
^tfie^respects  for  a Kosina  who  de- 
rhted  the  ear  and  the  eye  and  the  sense 
1 7-  Artistic  fitness  together,  it  is  necessary 
|to  go  back  to  Mme.  Sembrieh’ s imper- 
sonation, and  earlier.  These  perform- 
ances  had  more  satisfactory  men  singers 
lln  the  Figaro  of  John  Forseli  and  Giu- 
seppe  Campanari,  and  the  Almavina  of 
Alessandro  Bond. 

| The  performance  last  evening  showed 
many  excellent  features,  especially  in 
the  comedy;  it  had  spirit  and  gayety, 
although  the  occasion  was  evidently  one 
of  some  nervousness  for  several  of  'those 
concerned  in  it.  Interest  naturally  cen- 
tred in  Miss  Hempel's  Rosina.  Her  sing- 
?se3  Tniuch  the  same  qualities 
as  it  did  in  Les  Huguenots  ” last  week. 
Xhere  was  perhaps  somewhat  more  of 
freedom  Her  coloratura  effects  were 
much  brilliancy  and  flexi- 
Diiity ; her  intonation  in  them  was  of 
almost  invariable  accuracy.  The  air 
t . Y?ce  Poco  Fa”  was  well  sung. 

In  the  lesson  scene  ” of  the  second  act 
she  sang  Adolphe  Adam’s  variations  on 
an  air  of  Mozart’s,  in  French  with  an 
easy  command  of  most  of  its  very  con- 
sideiable  demands  as  to  vocal  technique. 
The  voice  was  still  disappointing  as  to 
power  and  quality.  It  again  seemed  to 
lack  something  m essential  beauty  and 
in  a certain  vitality  that  should  make  it 
appeal  strongly  to  the  listener’s  sensi- 
bilities. It  was  excellent  singing  in 
many  respects,  but  it  did  not  compel  the 
admiration  that  must  be  paid  to  great 
singing.  ° 

Miss  Hempel  was  again  an  agreeable 
figure  to  behold;  but  the  part  has  been 
enacted  with  greater  vivacity,  archness 
and  grace,  with  a.  fuller  command  of-  its 
mischievous  comedy. 

Mr.  Amato  is  too  intelligent  and  ac- 
complished an  artist  to  fail  in  giving 
an  effect  to  such  as  part  as  Figaro,  al- 
though it  is  considerably  out  of  Hie 
range  of  those  with  which  he  is  most 
identified  in  the  minds  of  this  public 
He  was  clearly  nervous,  especially  in 
the  beginning;  and  his  "Largo  al  Facto- 
tum was  a little  heavy  footed.  He 
showed  , unexpected  resources  in  comic 
power,  however,  in  later  scenes,  and  pre- 
sented an  impersoation  which  had  enough 
of  excellence  to  warrant  the  belief  in  its 
improvement  when  he  shall  have  grown 
into  it  by  further  repetition. 

The  contribution  to  the  performance 
in  many  respects  most  successful  and 
most  fully  in  the  view  of  the  comedy 
was  the  Basilio  of  Mr.  Segurola,  which 
he  had  made  known  to  New  York  in  his 
Hammerstein  days.  It  is  an  amusing 
character  study  of  the  gloomy  and  por- 
tentious  clerical  music  master,  wholly 
,true  to  the  type  and  presented  without 
/exaggerated  grossness  both  in  action  and 
in  voice. 

Mr.  Macnez  did  not  create  a deep  im- 
pression with  him  Almavina.  His  voice 
is  a light  tenor,  disposed  to  “ white- 
ness ’ of  Quality  with  considerable  flex- 
ibility, but  hardly  a distinguished  voice, 
and  hardly  managed  with  distinguished 
skill.  Yet  in  his  case  also  allowance 
Is  to  be  made  for  the  nervousness  of  a 
first  appearance.  Mr.  Pini  Corsi’s  Dr. 
Bartolo,  long  familiar,  has  not  improved 
; m voice  since  it  was  last  heard  here;  he 
[helps  the  action  of  the  comedy,  but  with 
[some  interpretations  and  improvisations 
of  his  own. 

The  performance  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Sturani,  who  aimed  at  ani- 
mation, vivacity,  and  crisp  finish;  and 
did  not  entirely  compass  them. 


Metropolitan  Opera  Hou 
the.  second  time.  Every 
torium  was  sold  and  the 
their  legal  limit,  whil 
unrestrained. 

And  to  be  fair,  there  is  good  cause  for 
this  interest.  The  old  opera  has  the  at- 
traction of  a remarkable  scenic  investi- 
ture of  a cast  of  principals  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  competent  and  some  far  more 
than  that,  of  a well  drilled  chorus,  of  I 
stage  pictures  composed  with  unusual 
fidelity  to  detail,  and  a spirit  Informing  [ 
the  whole,  that  brings  forth  the  work  j 
with  admirable  vividness.  The  work  it-  1 
self,  of  the  theatre,  as  most  of  it  is,  con- 
tains one  love  duet  which  ranks  with  the 
great  scores  of  all  opera;  in  it  Meyerbeer 
seemed  to  have  for  once  mounted  above 
j himself.  Last  night  it  was  sung  far  more 
effectively  by  Mr.  Caruso  and  Miss  Des- 
tinn  than  at  the  opening  performance, 
Mr.  Caruso  in  pajdicular  being  in  greatly 
improved  voice. 

In  fact  the  vimole  performarrce  had 
gained  largely  because  of  an  increased  j 
confidence,  on  the  part  of  the  singers.  | 
There  was  only  one  change  in  the  cast,  j 
Dinli  Gilly  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Scottl  | 
as  De  Nevers.  Vocally  Mr.  Gilly  was  an  j 
improvement,  though  he  failed  to  give  i 
quite  the  impression  of  aristocratic  suav- 
ity disclosed  by  his  predecessor.  Yet  on 
the  whole  his  impersonation  was  a cred- 
itable one,  possessing  dignity  and  distinc- 
tion of  bearing. 

Miss  Hempel  again  sang  Marguerite 
De  Valois,  and  as  had  been  preditced  at 
her  first  performance  showed  considerable 
improvement,  her  voice  benig  much  clear  - 
i er  and  stronger  in  the  tipper  notes,  and  1 
her  breath  support  being  generality  firmer,  i 
Her  trill  was  as  effective  as  before,  and 
her  general  style  In  coloratura  passages 
most  excellent.  The  part  requires  little 
of  the  archness  and  coquettry  necessary 
for  Rosina,  and  as  a consequence  her 
Marguerite  is  a more  satisfactory  figure, 
though  even  here,  that  inexplicable  some- 
thing, "personality”  or  "temperament,” 
without  which  even  the  greatest  voices  j 
fall  into  second  rank,  is  absent.  How-  | 
ever,  Miss  Hempel  will  probably  prove  | 
a most  useful  member  of  the  company, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  old  operas,  let 
us  hope  that  this  will  be  so.  Moreover, 
(here  is  always  the  chance  that  she  may 
grow  in  artistic  stature,  and  New  York 
has  taught  other  singers  much  that  they 
have  learned  to  their  advantage. 

Mr.  Rothier  and  Miss  Alten  as  Saint 
Bris  and  Urbain  again  pleased,  and  Mr. 
Polacco  inused  spirit  into  the  orchestra. 

“LES  HUGUENOTS”  REPEATED. 

0 u t Ti  ^--f-  of  t 3 

j Frieda  Hempel*  and  Mr.  Caruso  Both 
in  Better  Voice. 

[ “Les  Huguenots”  was  repeated  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening. 
The  public  interest  in  the  revival  of  the 
old  opera  was  manifested  both  by  the 

I size  of  the  audience  and  by  the  character 
of  the  applause.  There  was  only  one 
change  in  the  cast.  Mr.  Gilly  instead 
of  Mr.  Scotti  sang  De  Nevers.  He  was 
quite  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  music, 
but  he  was  not  ideal  as  a pictorial  repre- 
sentative of  the  elegant  courtier. 

Frieda  Hempel,  who  had  sung  Rosina 
in  "II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,”  the  previous 
evening,  showed  no  vocal  deterioration. 
On  the  contrary  her  delivery  of  the  music 
of  Marguerite  de  Valois  was  decidedly 
better  than  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  her 
first  appearance.  She  sang  with  fuller 
tone  and  with  more  brilliancy  of  6tyle. 
Mr.  Caruso,  too',  was  in  better  voice  and 
his  high  tones  caused  the  usual  demon- 
strations of  joy. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 
as  before.  In  the  summary  of  the  first 
performance  perhaps  too  little  stress  was 
laid  on  the  splendidly  sung  Valentine  of 
I Mme.  Destinn.  In  this  role  the  admired 
prima  donna  has  gathered  fresh  laurels. 
The  dramatic  breadth  of  her  style  and 
the  briliancy  of  her  voice  are  admirable, 
j Questions  of  style  may  be  raised,  of 
! course,  but  these  may  be  raised  in  so 
| many  eases. 


LES  HUGUENOTS'  REPEATED 

Performance  Gains,  Miss  Hem- 
pel Showing  Improvement. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  popular 
appeal  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza’s  production 
of  "The  Huguenots”  as  presented  at  the 


A SECOND  RECITAL 

Mme.  Marcella  Sembrieh  gave  her  sec-  I 
ond  song  recital  of  the  season  at  Carnegie  [ 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Her  audience  j 
comprised  the  cream  of  the  music  lovers,  I 
teachers,  singers  and  students  of  the  city,  I 
for  these  ministrations  in  the  temple  of  : 
vocal  art  are  regarded  by  all  devotees 
[of  the  highest  in  music  as  authoritative 
[explications  of  the  gospel  of  lyric  beauty. 
[The  hearers  arrived  early  and  remained 

(ate.  When  the  end  of  the  programme 
lad  been  reached  there  was  the  usual 
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ance  HtitTKSse  WKSSe  ears  hear  EES) 
■ncomparable  delivery  of  a message^ 

Sdflnm,rCal  spepch  of  ravi^ng 
«qf;  Ly' '‘f  arranged  with  an  insight 

1 ,°L  t)ot  *' 


heinbnci'  as  long  as  thev  live  in  that 
inh«‘T>  lVr  unsPeakable  good  for- 

SKStei^sr “•  «**«  f— . 


rush  toward  the  platform  and  the  follow- 
ing insistent  demand  for  more. 

Mme.  Sembrich  responded  by  singing 
'.he  brilliant  and  difficult  Norwegian  folk- 
song “Kom  Kyira,  ” which  she  made  known 
it  her  famous  folksong  recital  two  seasons  somethin  -s  even  the  praise  of  excellence 
oack.  Still  more  recalls  brought  “Cornin’  Peonies  embarrassing  to  hear.  Standards 
Thro  the  Rye,  sung  with  bewitching  change,  and  In  trying  to  do  justiefe  to  at  * 
humor  and  finished  with  a roulade  so  tists  of  the  present  time  the  reviewer 
skilfully  placed  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  wliose  memory  extends  over  a decade  or 
always  been  there.  Again  the  audience  more  Is  likely  to  say  things  which  will 
called  for  more,  and  this  time  the  prima  teem  strange  to  some  of  his  readers.  Buti 
donna  sang  to  her  own  accompaniment  to  the  lovers  of  beautiful  singing  the 
her  familiar  Chopin  song  “The  Maiden's  clouds  of  danger  have  not  vet  begun  to 
Wish.”  Then  her  adorers  permitted  her  lower  when  the  reviewer  forgets  even 
to  bid  them  adieu.  temperance  of  expression  In  speaking 

It  may  be  predicted  that  yesterday’s  about  an  afiair  like  Mme.  Semin ich  s 
concert  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  recltal  in  Carj.'.ej.  - Hall  esterday  at- 
of  music  in  New  York.  In  the  natural  'ernoon.  it  was  the  second  of  her  con- 
order  of  events  it  will  not  be  long  before  certs>  and  there  were  some  people,  pro  j 
Mme.  Sembrich  wearies  of  tre  „ersi_  o-  ab!>'  many,  who  thought  that  her  fare- 

two  years  ago 
indicated  al^o  her  farewell  to  the  concert 


!E’ 


Mme.  Sembrich  wearies  of  traversin  g 

the  long  distances  in  this  country  and  will|  ^ j1.1  t0  the  °PplatK  sa 
confine  her  activities  to  a few  recitals 


in  Europe  and  at  other  times  reign  gra- 
ciously in  her  beautiful  new  home  at 


I platform.  The  first  was  a misfortune,  but 
I not  so  great  a misfortune  as  if  she  had 
xt-  u u . xl  ,,  3,80  separated  herself  from  the  concert 

Nice.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  those  fjpld  ^ t g 2. 

•who  listened  to  her  incomparable  lieder  It  haL4£m^ipo‘s!T!e  fof  u/o  feaiT at 
singing  yesterday  will  cherish  the  day  the  cpera  house  t0  think  of  any  of  the 
in  their  heart  of  hearts.  operas  with  which  she  was  identified 

She  was  in  better  voice  than  she  was  at  without  a regret  that  she  was  no  longer 
her  first  recital  this  season.  In  the  be-  present  on  the  stage.  On  the  recital  plat- 


gi  nning  of  the  entertainment  her  tone? 
were,  as  they  usually  are,  a trifle  clouded 
but  before  the  middle  they  had  clearec 
and  thereafter  she  enraptured  her  heareri 
with  some  of  the  most  brilliant  singinj 
she  has  done  in  recent  years.  Not  sine 
her  latter  days  at  the  opera  has  any  om 
heal'd  her  give  forth  such  resonant  am 
exquisitely  lovely  tone  as  she  pouret 
lavishly  into  some  of  the  songs  of  hei 
third  group  and  into  the  gorgeousb 
delivered  “Ouvre  tes  yeux  bleus,”  which 
was  the  encore  number  after  it. 

It  would  require  an  intimate  analysis 
of  each  song  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
recital.  But  since  this  is  impracticable, 
let  us  not  pass  over  the  most  striking 
exhibitions  of  the  singer's  art.  If  she 
sang  “Lusinghe  piu  care”  with  a perfec- 
tion of  style  which  is  not  possessed  by 
any  other  singer  now  before  the  public, 
she  rose  to  greater  heights  in  the  ravish- 
ing beauly  and  the  depth  of  emotion 
which  she  united  in  “O,  Sleep,”  from  Han- 
del's “Semele.”  And  then  she  ended  the  I 
first  group  with  the  anonymous  “Fingo! 
per  mio  diletto.”  a song  of  that  dainty, 
arch,  tenderly  humorous  type  which  she 
interprets  so  wonderfully,  "in  such  songs 
she  achieves  her  ends  with  absolute 
correctness  of  voice  placement,  infinite 
resource  in  the  finest  and  most  intangible 
shades  of  tonal  tint  and  a playful  fancy 
which  inspires  every  syllable  with  de- 
clamatory value. 

Who  can  sing  “Auftrage”  as  she  can? 
She  closed  her  second  group  with  it, 
again  exhibiting  the  qualities  just  enu- 
merated And  with  these  again  she  made 
little  miracles  of  art  out  of  Hugo  Wolfs 
"Klfen”  in  the  third  group  and  Frank 
La  Forge's  “Spooks”  in  the  fourth.  In 
both  of  these  songs  too  the  shimmering 
web  of  perfectly  blended  piano  colors 
which  was  spun  by  that  young  wizard 
of  accompanists,  Mr.  La  Forge,  earned 
its  due  share  of  approval.  And  Mr.  La 
Forge k song  was  a good  one  too.  Mme. 
Sembrich  sang  too  another  song  of  his 
called  “Before  the  Crucifix,”  also  a well 
conceived  lyric. 

Wolf's  “Lied  vom  Winde"  was  another 
number  in  which  the  singer  and  the  pianis 
formed  a great  union.  Among  the  more 
serious  numbers  in  which  Mme.  Sem-i 
brich’a  magical  power  of  vitalizing  every! 
phrase,  every  word , was  manifested! 
were  Schumann's  “Stille  Thranen.” 
■Strauss  s “ \llr'rspe!en''and  Cdsar  Franck's 
“La  Procession."  Nor  must  we  forget 
the  cameo  delicacy  and  clearness  of  the 
touching  "Xu.  xhaum,”  sung  as  an  encore 
number  after  the  second  group. 

Mme.  Sembrich’s  lieder  singing  has 
certain  salient  characteristics  which  place 
it  in  a celestial  sphere  of  its  own.  She 
puts  forth  the  tendrils  of  a sensibility  so  | 
fine,  so  subtle,  so  rich  in  the  essences  of  a 
gentle  womanhood  that  her  art  vibrates  I 
like  a harpstr.ng  with  responsive  emo- 
tion. Tears  lie  always  under  the  roseate 
surface  of  her  humor;  sweet,  sympathy 
dwells  beside  her  darkest  tragedy;  love 
wells  out  through  all. 

Others  have  sung  in  larger  accents 
and  have  proclaimed  the  dramatic  con- 
tent of  songs  with  more  vigor,  more 
impetuosity,  more  power  of  mere  sound. 
But  this  woman  has  always  stood  alone 
in  the  searching  finish  of  her  art,  which 
transforms  every  phrase  into  a little  poem. ! 
each  accent  differentiated  from  the  other 
and  yet  clearly  related  to  it,,  ever}'  tone 
blossoming  out  of  the  one  before  it  with  a 
beauty  and  a perfume  of  its  own.  vet 
always  part  of  the  whole.  And  every 
phrase  thus  fashioned  is  found  in  the  end 
to  be  again  a fragment  of  the  great  gen- 
eral result.,  a fragment  faultlessly  beau- 
tiful and  eloquent  in  itself  and  inevitable 
in  its  fitness  for  a large,  completed  plan. 

Critical  comment  is  impotent  in  tne 
presence  of  such  an  art  I hose  whd 
Know  noting  about  the  naked  tone,  which 
in  order  to  excite  them  must  al  ways  be 
big  and  forceful,  can  never  get  the  true 


form  she  has  remained  an  absolutcl} 
unique  exemplar  of  the  art  of  song  in  its 
highest  aspect;  and  theie  was  probabl} 
nothing  more  surprising  about  yesterday  s 
entertainment  than  that  she  should  hate 
shown  herself  to  be  in  every  respect,  vo- 
cally, emotionally,  artistically,  intellect- 
ually, as  great  as  she  has  been  at  any 
time  in  the  last  five  years,  if  not  greater. 

Her  programme  had  one  novel  feature 
in  that  it  began  with  classic-  songs  by 
Beethoven  and  Mozart,  which  it  was  her 
wont  formerly  to  bring  in  later  in  the 
scheme.  The  effect  was  to  give  her 
greater  freedom  of  breath  and  phrasing 
than  the  old  Italian  songs  allowed  her, 
so  that  by  the  time  she  reached  Handel's 
“O,  Sleep."  she  was  in  such  perfect  condi- 
tion vocally  that  no  one  would  dream  that 
there  ever  could  have  been  any  of  the 
embarrassment  which  her  critical  listen- 
ers knew  had  rested  on  the  beginnings  of 
her  recitals  in  earlier  years. 

In  all  that  she  did  subsequently,  es- 
pecially the  songs  by  her  favorite  com- 
posers, Schubert  and  Schumann,  and  their 
successors.  Schillings  and  Rachmaninoff 
(the  Russian,  whose  two  songs  were  far 
and  away  the  most  interesting  novelties 
of  the  list),  she  sang  with  a youthfulness, 
a freshness,  a loveliness  of  voice  and  a 
perfection  of  diction  that  have  not  been 
surpassed,  even  by  herself,  within  the 
last  decade. 

After  the  very  long  programme  had 
been  ended  there  was  the  usual  crowding 
of  listeners  forward  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  after  she  had  sung  the  Nor- 
wegian folksong  which  our  grandmoth- 
ers heard  from  Jenny  Land  and  not  since 
(except  from  Mme.  Sembrich  two  years 
ago  In  her  folksong  recital),  and  added 
"Cornin'  Through  the  Rye,"  she  was  com- 
pelled, evidently  much  against  her  wall,  to 
remove  her  gloves  and  play  and  sing  the 
Chopin  mazurka,  "The  Maiden's  Wish. 
No  Sembrich  recital  is  complete  without 
it,  and  yet  it  is  probably  the  most  unwill- 
ing of  her  gifts.  H-  B-  K- 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

He^ry  Scliniitt  and  Leo  Schulz  Heard 
in  a Doable  Concerto, 

Again  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening 
Conductor  Josef  Stranskv  of  the  Phil-i 
harmonic  Society  provided  one  of  those 
generous  programmes  for  which  he  is 
now  noted.  The  entertainment  began 
wjth  Mendelssohn’s  ‘'Melusina”  overture, 
after  which  Henry  Schmitt,  concert  master 
of  the  orchestra,  and  Leo  Schulz,  princi- 
pal ’cellist,  were  heard  together  in  the 
concerto  of  Brahms  for  their  two  instru- 
ments. Following  this  the  orchestra 
played  the  ballet  music  and  entr'  aett 
written  by  Schubert  for  TOlhelmlne  voi 
Chezv's  "Rosamunde.”  L/\ 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  was 
declared  to  be  in  honor  of  the  fiftletl 
anniversary  of  the  Emancipation proclamaj 

1 tion.  The  numbers  chosen  for  this  com- 
mendable purpose  were  Dvorak  s sym- 
phonv  "From  the  New  World"  and 
Coleridge  Taylor's  “Bamboula.'  Of 
course  the  celebration  of  anniversaries  is 
a good  thing,  and  it  i3  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  be  othors.  such  as  that  of  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg,  the  admission  of  each 
of  the  new  States  and  the  birth  of  the 
new  navy. 

It  would  be  a great  pleasure  to  record 
a successful  revival  of  the  Brahms  con- 
certo for  violin  and  'cello,  but  it  is  ob- 
ligatory to  note  that  last  evening  s per- 
formance was  not  sufficiently  cleai  or 
mellow  to  give  the  hearer  a full  appre- 
Both  Mr.  Schmitt 


That  "II  Trovatore"  will  draw  a good 
sized  audience  when  offered  with  a strong 
east  was  demonstrated  once  more  last 
evening,  when  the  old  opera  was  re- 
peated at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

It  was  an  excellent  performance  in  which 
all  the  principal  singers  were  perfectly 
at  home  in  their  roles.  They  devoted 
themselves  to  the  delivery  of  the  music  | 
with  a sincerity  wholly  commendable 
and  poured  out  their  voices  with  lavish  ) 
generosity.  The  music  of  ”11  Trovatore”  1 
is  decidedly  singable,  and  as  observant  ! 
operagoers  know  much  of  it  has  gen- 
uine dramatic  vitality,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  framed  on  old  models  and  util- 
izes many  of  the  elementary  rhythms 
of  dance  music. 

The  opera  requires  a quartet  of  good 
singers,  soprano,  contralto,  barytone  and 
tenor,  with  a supplementary  bass,  who 
figures  only  in  the  first  scene.  This  bass  j 
role,  Ferrando,  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
Herbert  Witherspoon,  and  he  sang  the 
music  creditably  last  evening. 

Mme.  Gadski,  who  has  already  been 
heard  wtih  delight  in  an  important  Wag- 
ner role  and  with  equal  pleasure  in  a 
Mozart  part,  was  the  Leonora.  She  was 
in  full  command  of  her  vocal  resources 
and  sang  with  great  brilliancy  of  tone 
and  with  excellent  style.  That  she  felt 
confidence  in  her  voice  was  shown  by 
the  'boldness  with  which  she  successfully 
attacked  the  high  D flat  at  the  end  of 
the  first  scene.  She  was  again  most  ad- 
mirable in  the  “Miserere.” 

Mme.  Homer  was  the  Azucena,  and 
she  was  also  in  fine  voice.  Her  im-  | 
personation  of  the  gypsy  mother  is  in  j 
accord  with  the  traditions  of  the  part 
and  deserves  the  favor  with  which  it 
has  always  been  received.  Mr.  Slezak, 
having  recovered  from  the  indisposi-, 
tion  which  compelled  a change  of  opera 
earlier  in  the  week,  appeared  as 
Manrico.  This  is  one  of  the  parts  which 
is  regarded  as  most  favorable  to  a ro- 
bust tenor  voice,  and  recent  perform: 
ances  at  the  Metropolitan  have  raised 
. the  question  whether  Mr.  Slezak  is  not 
happier  in  lyric  roles.  However,  most 
of  the  music  of  Manrico  seems  con- 
genial to  him  and  his  ‘Di  quella  pira” 
has  sufficent  virility  to  evoke  hearty 
applause. 

Mr.  Amato,  who  sang  Figaro  in  ‘‘II 
Barbiere  di  Siviglia”  for  the  first  time 
in  his  career  on  Wednesday  evening, 
was  much  more  comfortable  last  night 
in  an  old  and  familiar  part,  the  Count 
di  Luna.  He  sang  brilliantly  and  added 
greatly  to  the  general  effectiveness  of 
the  performance.  Naturally  the  chorus 
and  orchestra  had  no  serious  difficulties 
with  their  share  of  the  opera. 
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“TOSCA”  AT  THE  OPERA. 

Strong-  Cast  Draws  Large  Matinee 
Audience. 

'Tosca, ” Toscanini,  Farrar;  Caruso  and 
Scotti;  these  are  great  names.  If  any  one 
had  ever  doubted  it  a peep  into  the  Motro- 
politan  Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon 
would  have  put  his  mind  at  rest.  Every 
seat  was  occupied.  The  space  behind  the 
rail  at  the  rear  of  the  orchestra  circle  was 
crowded  to  suffocation.  At  2 o’clock  the 
I line  of  people  waiting  to  buy  entrance 
i tickets  stretched  from  the  box  office  window 
| out  to  the  sidewalk,  down  to  Thirty-ninth 
| street  and  around  the  corner  toward  the 
I little  opera  club  door.  Some  of  those  who 
! stood  and  waited  may  also  have  served, 
but  they  did  not  get  in. 

With  this  record  yesterday’s  performance 
of  "Tosca”  might  be  dismissed  were  it  not 
for  the  presence  of  that  fascinating  littlei 
American  songbird,  whose  wayward  fancies) 
rarely  fly  twice  consecutively  in  the  same 
direction.  Scotti's  Scarpia  is  always  the 
same,  a little  older  now  perhaps,  a little 
more  sceptical,  a little  more  worldly  wise,  a 
little  more  callous,  but  always  a great,  grim, 
powerful  minister  of  police  overtaken  by 
swift  death  in  the  moment  of  his  libidinous 
triumph. 

Caruso’s  Cavaradossi  is  much  the  same 
too,  though  a little  more  rotund  and 
paternal  than  in  the  golden  years  of 
long  ago.  But  Geraldine  Farrar’s  Tosca 
is  less  rotund  than  it  was.  It  is  more  J 
sinuous,  more  subtle,  more  brilliant 
with  the  flickering  of  passionate  lights 
and  shadows.  It  still  wants  the  deep  toned 
knell  of  lyric  tragedy,  but  it  is  picturesque, 
intelligible  and  interesting.  And  yesterday 
it  had  unusual  vocal  excellence.  I he  voice 
was  fresh  and  vibrant  and  the  tones  were 
generally  well  controlled.  Miss  Farrar's 
singing  is  very  variable;  yesterday  was  one 
of  its  best  days.  As  for  -Mr.  Tosyanini,  he 
conducts  the  opera  in  such  a way  as  to 
.justify  fully  the  Italian  address  "Maestro.” 


JUVENILE  ORCHESTRA  PLAYS. 

/^*  / / “7  ' 

120  Littie  Musicians  in  Symphony 

Concert  for  Young  People. 

The  Junior  and  Senior  Orchestras  of  the 
Music  School  Settlement  furnished  the 
programme  of  the  Symphony  Concert  for 
Young  People  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday , 
afternoon.  As  a result  there  were  young 
people  on  and  off  the  stage,  crowds  of 
them— girls,  and  boys.  Only  the  players 
of  the  basses  and  the  drums  were  grown- 
up men. 

The  juvenile  orchestra  in  its  two  sec-| 
tions  played  several  selections  and  sev- 
eral times  they  played  together.  There 
were  120  players  altogether.  Sometimes 
David  Marines,  their  Director,  conducted 
them  arid  sometimes  Edgar  Stoweil. 
Ernesto  Consolo  played  several  piano 
solos  between  the  orchestral  groups. 

The  programme  included  the  allegro 
from  Mozart’s  quartet  in  G major,  No. 
12:  Brahms's  waltz  in  A flat.  Op.  30;  a 
i prelude  and  gavotte  of  Corelli;  the  over- 
i lure  to  Gluck's  "Tphigenie  en  Aulide”;  a 
(Norwegian  melody  of  Svendsen's;  a min- 
! uet  from  Bach’s  Quite  In  G minor,  and 
1 several  National  anthems 

Puccini’s  “Tosca.” 

Puccini  is  a favored  mortal  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House.  On  his  works  the 
management  lavishes  its  great  artists.  The 
first  performance  of  “Tosca”  at  the  Satur- 
day matinge  was  a ease  in  poiut,  Miss  Far-' 
rar  singing  the  title  rdle,  Caruso  that  of! 
the  unfortunate  Cavaradossi,  and  Scotti 
that  of  Scarpia,  while  Mr.  Toscanini  con- 
ducted. The  house  was  jammed,  it  is  need- 
less to  say.  L V3 

Miss  Farrar^was  at  her  best,  vocally 
and  dramatically.  She  has  never  sung  the 
role  of  Floria  Tosca  better  than  she  did  on 
Saturday,  and  her  acting  was  as  good  as 
her  singing.  It  Is  a rOle  which  also  shows 
her  beauty  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Caruso  was  in  excellent  spirits)  and 
sang  his  rdle  as  only  he  can  sing  it.  New 
York  is  fortunate,  indeed,  to  be  able  to 
hear  his  priceless  voice  again  and  again 
each  season,  now  that  he  is  in  his  vocal 
and  artistic  prime.  He  Is  a born  comedian, 
and  it  is  a pity  that  he  has  not  more  rdles 
in  which  his  superabundant  animal  spirits 
can  be  used  legitimately,  as  they  now  are 
liable  to  burst  out  at  inappropriate  times. 
Cavaradossi  is  not  a great  tragic  part,  but 
Mr.  Caruso's  antics  in  the  first  act  seemed 
rather  out  of  place,  and  savored  of  self- 
conscious  posing  as  a funny  man.  His 
make-up  was  not  fortunate,  the  beard  pro- 
ducing an  effect  of  fatness  about  the  cheeks 
which  Mr.  Caruso  does  not  possess,  and 
which  the  young  Cavaradossi  should  be  free 
from. 

Mr.  Scotti’s  Scarpia  is  to-day  one  of  the 
best  all-around  dramatic  and  vocal  por- 
traits on  the  operatic  6tage.  Being  a true 
artist,  he  works  constantly  to  improve  his 
rdles,  and  he  has  enriehed  his  Scarpia  by 
many  subtle  details  of  gesture  and  vocal 
inflection.  His  dramatic  growth  more  than 
makes  up  for  his  loss  in  the  matter  of  mere 


beauty  of  voice.  It  is  a great  pity  that 
nature  did  not  grant  him  the  superlative 
gift  of  an  expressive  face,  for  otherwise  he 
is  sn  artist  of  the  first  rank. 


/ ' ^ b I ’ 3 

Singing  at  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine — Violinists 
and  Their  Activities. 

In  recurring  now  to  the  musical  portion 
of  the  funeral  service  of  the  late  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Couht  of  St.  James's,  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  last 
Saturday,  the  purpose  is  only  to  express  a 
feeling  of  gratification  (here  purely  artis- 
tic) at  the  dignified  beauty  and  simplicity 
with  which  all  the  music  was  performed. 
As  was  stated  in  the  news  account  print- 
ed in  this  journal  yesterday,  no  attempt 
was  made  at  musical  pomp;  nor  would 
anj’  such  attempt  have  been  likely  to 
, lead  to  anything  other  than  disappoint- 
! rnent  to  anybody  familiar  with  the  burial 
I service  of  the  Anglican  and  American 
| Episcopal  Church.  For  centuries  the 
| marvellous  beauty  of  the  Apostle  Paul's 
dissertation  on  death  and  immortality  has 
been  paired  with  the  simple  grandeur  of 
the  chants  and  anthems  which  have  ac- 
companied it  in  the  funeral  service.  The 
beauty  of  last  Saturday's  service  con- 
sisted largely  in  the  preservation  of  the 
old  traditions  under  circumstances  which 
mig’jit  have  led  to  ambitious  efforts  to 
surpass  them. 


....  , - v o- . elation  of  the  work.  

JO}’  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  singing  and  Mr  Schulz  discharged  their  duties 
the  most,  poetic  variety) of  human  utter-  with  sincerity  and  care,  but  the  results 

were  not  uplifting. 


It  is  doubtful  if  many,  even  among  the 
students  of  ecclesiastical  music,  knew  be- 
fore Saturday  that  the  culture  of  the  art 
was  making  such  beautiful  progress  amid 
conditions  which  not  only  seem,  but  really 
are,  so  foreign  to  It.  In  a vague  way 
lovers  of  the  old  church  art  have  known 
that,  like  many  other  things  in  the  Cathe- 


r 


I with  th o HTuffsiari 


1 Of  Si.  John  the  Divine,  a lovely  re- 
i was  showing  to  the  things  which 
not  good  because  they  are  old.  hut 
h are  old  because  they  arc  good— pe- 
Wso  they  have  been  approved  by  so 
nv  generations  of  men:  and  for  the 

n ration  of  these  things  Inclinations, 
'•[ms  and  opportunities  are  not  always 

8 hand. 

i 

'■tame,  twenty  years  or  more  ago  the 
4 ter  of  these  notes  made  a very  serious 
idv  of  the  question  of  the  growth  o 
lalism  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
trch,  with  relation  to  Its  effect  upon 
music  in  the  churches  of  the  city.  A 
at  many  artistic  problems  appeared  to 
plex  him  then,  and  though  the  surpliced 
,ir  movement,  which  he  looked  upon  with 
* lious  favor  at  the  lime,  has  triumphed, 
lias  not  vet  been  able  to  say  frankly 
1 with  a whole  heart  that  it  deserved 
to  triumph.  There  was  then,  as  there 
k.  i is,  the  great  question  to  answei . 
ether  or  not  the  church  was  willing 
l able  to  indorse  the  increased  ex- 
use  which  a proper  service  of  the 
ent  stvle  involved.  Writing  at  the 
,c  in  ••Harper’s  Monthly”  magazine 
s revie$ver  said : 

Jo  choir  is  so  poor  as  a poor  boy 

to  introduce  a system  of  select  or, 
e and  training  like  that  which  obtains 
the  Chapel  Royal  and  the  ciuei 
hedrals  of  England,  there  is  no doubt 
it  the  choirs  in  the  larger  American 
inches  might  in  time  become  P'tcut 
. r.cies  in  the  development  of  a at  onal 
lool  of  music  and  justify 
n of  the  late  Sir  George  MacFarren 
at  ”a  cathedral  choir  is  the  beat  ci radio 
- a musician  our  countrj  affo  ds  ine 

ost  lustrous  names  m H Vwh?  roles 
.cltsh  music  have  figured  on  the  roles 
The  “Children  of  the  Royal  Chapel,’ 
rt  though  that  venerable  institution 
ivs  a less  significant  part,  now  than.it 
t ntfrlgs  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
uarts  vet  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  with 

to  testify  to  the  value  of  the -educa- 
>n  which  it  still  affords.  The  efficiency 
the  Chapel  Royal  and  the  L£tthe“‘®' 
o\r*  however,  is  purchased  at  a cost 
[?<ch  not  even  so  wealthy  a corporation 
Trinltv  is  wdlling  to  assume.  Now 
^Children  of The  Chapel  Royal”  live/ 

Ii th  their  “Master  of  s?n8J  *r!  ap?I._ 
ite  house  in  St.  Georges  sflual'“ 

■o.  but  originally  they  were  boaided  and 
de^ri  at  the  royal  palace,  and,  saj  tne 
d records,  the  eight  had  amongst  them 
lily  “two  loaves,  one  messe  of  greate 
cate,  and  11  gallones  of  ale  abe?'f,r! 
urnence  court  hire  when  on  a Jour 
nr  with  the  King’s  Chapel.  They  were 
so  allowed  a servant  to  “trusse  and 
■■are  their  harnesse  and  liverey  m 
lurte” ; nor  did  the  royal,  care  cease 
Ith  their  vouthfulness  as  singeis,  for  it, 
as  provided  that,  on  the  breaking  of 
feir  voices,  then.  ”yf  they  will  assente 
ic  King  assygnethe  them  to  a college  of 
-Tf^d  or  Cambridge  of  his  foundaejon 
ipre  to  be  at  fynding  and  studye  both 
iffytietnly  t.yfle  the  King  may  otherwise 
dvaunce  them.” 


j played  with  the  Symphony  Society 


i Aeolian  Hall  in  the  afternoon.  He  played 
I Mendelssohn's  concerto  with  finished  taste 
tin  t lie  anisic  room;  what  he  did  in  the 
circus  does  not.  call  for  discussion  Mr. 

1 Damrosch  also  provided  appropriate,  mu- 
igic  m the  overture  to  “Fingal’s  Cave 
and  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C minor. 

I The  temptation  to  say  that  this  wms  a 
better  programme  for  a symphonic  con- 
cert than  that  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety at  Carnegie  Hall  would  be  stronger 
if  Mr  Damrosch  were  not  going. to  repeat 
the  i Philharmonic’s  act  next  Sunday— 
that1  is.  play  fragments  from  Wapner’s 
drama,  which  have  little  if  any  place  in 
the  conceit  room  so  long  as  they  can  be 
I heard  (as  they  can  in  New  York)  under 
proper  conditions  at  the  Opera  , House. 

But  the  folly  of  discussing  this  question 
has  frequently  been  made  plain,  the 
Philharmonic  Society  also  added  to  the 
superabundance  of  violin  music  from 
which  New  York  is  suffering  this  season 
by  putting  forward  Mr.  Elman  to  play 
again  the  too-much-pla.yed  concerto  by 
Tschaikowsky.  But,  barring  bis  affecta- 
tions, the  young  artist  played  brilliantly. 
Others  may  say  something  more  about 
the  other  concerts.  H-  E.  K. 


plectrums  play  well 

Abt’s  Orchestra  Gives  Varied 
Programme  at  Concert. 

The  New  York  Plectrum  Orchestra,  an 
organization  of  instruments  of  the  man- 
dolin and  guitar  type,  reinforced  by  harp, 
tympani.  piano,  organ  and  woodwind, 
gave  a concert  last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall 
before  an  audience  that  should  have  been 
larger.  The  orchestra,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Valentine  Abt,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  itself,  playing  with  spirit,  as 
well  as  with  a regard  for  nuance  that 
was  reminiscent  of  the  Imperial  Bala- 
laika Orchestra,  which  came  to  this  coun- 
try two  years  ago.  - . 

Among  the  numbers  were  Saint-Saens  s 
mazourka  No.  t,  Dvorak's  “Humoreske, 
Suppe’s  “Light  Cavalry”  overture  and 
Mr.  Abt’s  own  “Through  Washington. 
There  were  two  assisting  artists— Paul 
Dufault,  tenor,  and  Bertha  Amet,  so- 
prano. Mr.  Dufault.  ever  an  artist, 
Debussy's  “Mandoline”  and  Pfeiffers 
"Malgre  Troi”  with  good  expression  and 
clear  tone.  Mine.  Amet.  despite  her 
French  prefatory  title,  sang  Saint-SaSns’s 
“Mon  Coeur  S’Ouvre  a.  ta  Yoix"  in  Ger- 
man. Her  voice,  when  she  did  not  force 
I It,  was  pleasing. 


cndols 
Intense /Seal,  if 
cretion.  The  t< 
the  finjtle  robbed  ... 
rhythmic  incisiveness, 
of  clarity 
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At  the  time  this  was  written  there  was 
ot.  a single  church  in  New  fork  which 
imported  a true  choir  school,  though 
’rinlty  came  close  to  it;  but  Trinity  s 
are  ceased  with  the  musical  instruction 
f the  boys  and  the  appointment  of  one 
f the  assistant  ministers  to  look  after 
hell-  religious  training.  Matters  have 
rended  greatly  since,  we  believe,  but 
lien  churches  like  Grace  were  putting 
mt.  of  service  such  excellent  arid  honest 
nen  and  musicians  as  Samuel  P.  Warren, 
md  Calvary  retiring  such  splendid  artists 
is  Joseph  Mosenthal,  simply  because  they 
nsisted  that  if  they  were  to  introduce 
ihoirs  of  boys  and  men  they  must  be 
jiven  money  enough  to  educate  the  boys 
md  not  attempt  to  make  church  musi- 
rians  out  of  them  in  an  hour’s  training 
i.  week.  Exactly  what  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine  is  doing  we  do  not 
know,  hut  we  can  contrive  to  guess  that 
It  Is  doing  something  worthy  of  its  name 
and  position  from  the  beautiful  manner 
in  which  the  music  at  the  funeral  service 
was  sung  last  Saturday-especlally  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan's  anthem  from  the  Light 
of  the  World”  and  other  psalms. 


From  a contemplation  of  the  ecclesias- 
ical  music  of  Saturday  and  the  secular 
nusic  of  yesterday  there  is  a very. great 
eap.  The  Sunday  music  was  much  in 
luantity— far  too  much  to  be  enjoyed  | 
ully . There  were  no  less  than  seven  ■ 
■oncerts,  at  which  the  appeal  was  made 
Lo  thousands,  instead  of  hundreds.  Most 
of  them  were  worthy,  though  ip  one  case, 
at  least,  there  was  cause  for  wonderment 
why  a professedly  philanthropical  and 
educational  movement  should  be  given  »o 
strange  a trend-  Let  the  promoters  of 
the  so-called  Wage  Earners  Concert  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  tell  • the  public 
how  much  about  good  music  is  to  be 
learned  from  concerts  which  in  their  very 
nature  contradict,  their  purpose.  A large 
military  band  playing  in  a public  park 
would  give  more  pleasure  and  bring  moi  e 
artistic  uplift  than  the' best  of  orchestras  ; 
and  solo  performers  playing  in  so  acous- 
tically absurd  a place  as  the  Madison 
Square  Garden.  And  yet  it  was  there 
that  Mr.  Zimbalist  was  asked  to  play 


Them  was  a time  not.  far  hack  when 
Sunday  was  reserved  for  a few  light 
concerts  of  no  great  Significance.  Now 
it  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  busiest  days 
of  the  week  in  the  field  of  musical 
entertainment,  and  yet  it  may  well  he 
questioned  whether  or  not  it  has  ac- 
quired any  deeper  significance  than  it 
formerly  had.  Yesterday,  for  example, 
was  crowded  with  musical  offerings,  yet 
it  cannot  truthfully  be  said  that  any 
one  of  them  had  vital  importance. 

There,  were  seven  concerts  ranging 
from  the  grave  undertakings  of  the 
orchestral  societies  to  popular  enter- 
tainment of  the  lightest  kind.  Only 
two  of  these  seven  concerts  called  for 
critical  consideration.  Some  of  the 
others  were  without  question  pleasing 
and  worthy  of  approval,  but  they  ap- 
pealed chiefly  to  those  in  search  of  pas- 
time. and  not  of  profound  art.  The  two 
concerts  which  made  some  claim  to  be 
discussed  were  those  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic and  Symphony  societies.  Tho 
former  took  place  in  Carnegie  Hall  and 
the  latter  in  the  Aeolian. 

Both  put.  forward  Russian  violinists 
as  the  solo  performers.  Mr.  Stransky 
presented  to  his  auditors  Efrem  Zim- 
balist., who  elected  to  play  the  time 
honored  concerto  of  Mendelssohn.  Mr. 
Damrosch,  having  returned  safely  from 
the  vexed  Bermudas,  regaled  his  au- 
dience with  the  Tschaikowsky  concerto 
as  interpreted  by  the  energetic  young 
Mischa  Elman.  At  the  Philharmonic 
concert  there  was  as  usual  a wide  range 
in  the  orchestral  numbers.  The  concert 
[began  with  the  D major  symphony  of 
[Haydn  and  after  the  concerto  continued 
Iwith  four  disclosures  of  the  genius  of 
[that  distinguished  composer  Richard 
(Wagner.  These  were  the  “Siegfried 
Idyl,”  the  funeral  march  from  “Goetter- 
daemmerung,”  the  "Ride  of  the  Val- 
kyrs” and  the  overture  to  “Tann- 
hneuser.” 

I It  may  be  submitted  by  way  of  pass- 
ing comment  that  while,  tho  “Siegfried 
Idyl”  is  unquestionably  a concert  piece, 
(the  other  Wagner  numbers  are  not, 
though  a point  must  always  be  stretched 
in  favor  of  an  overture.  But  the  ex- 
cerpts from  the  bodies  of  the  Wagner 
dramas  are  really  no  longer  necessary 
in  this  community.  The  only  excuse 
for  playing-  them  prevails  in  communi- 
ties where  the  Wagner  music  drama  is 
not  heard. 


"Mr. 

in  tlie.  Riendelssolih  concerto  with  im- 
not  always  with  dis- 
ipo  at  which  lie  played 
(lie  movement  of 
of  contrast  and 

--  , of  outline.  Trying  to  play 

this  movement  faster  than  any  one  else 
'is  an  old  trick  and  a childish  one.  Mr. 

| Zimbalist  ought  to  he  above  ii.  In  the 
slow  movement  the  purity  of  his  tone 
|and  the  elegance  of  liis  cantilena  were 
delightful. 

Mr.  Damrosch  began  his  entertain- 
ment with  Mendelssohn’s  "Fingal’s 
Cave"  overture,  which  was  played  with 
a.  good  deal  of  smoothness  and  color. 
But  ii  must  be  admitted  that  while  Mr. 
Damrosch  has  made  noteworthy  im- 
provement, he  lias  not  yet  quite  got 
tlie  measure  of  the  troublesome  acous- 
tics of  Aeolian  Hall.  Tlie  wood  wind 
persists  in  standing  out  too  prominently 
at  times  and  in  sounding  rough  at 
i >tliers.  These  defects  were  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  accompaniment 
to  tlie  concerto,  which  was  well  planned, 
but  did  not  quite  meet  its  intent. 

Mr.  Elman  is  a young  man  of  high 
nerve  tensions  and  behind  these  oper- 
ates a fervid  fancy  and  a distinctly 
baroque  artistic,  tendency.  Brilliant  in 
technic,  splendid  in  tone,  bold,  in  bow 
treatment,  his  playing  is  almost  always 
just  a little  over  sentimentalized  and 
has  too  much  of  tlie  emotional  sob  in 
its  clearest  cantilena.  His  Tschai- 
J kowsky  music  yesterday  wept  more 
than  was  necessary.  Otherwise  the  per- 
formance offered  much  to  compel  *ad- 
miration.  Beethoven's  fifth  symphony 
brought  the  concert  to  a close, 


Sunday  Concerts. 

When  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  changed 
its  custom  of  giving  only  sixteen  concerts  a 
season  to  giving  more  than  three  times  that 
number,  the  audiences  at  first  were  natural- 
ly smaller  than  they  had  been;  but  they 
have  grown  surprisingly.  Yesterday  there 
were  few  vacant  seats  in  Carnegie  Hall,  al- 
though six  other  concerts  were  given  the 
same  day,  while  the  Thursday  evening  and 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  also  draw  large 
| audiences.  After  all,  three  Philharmonics  a 
[week  does  not  seem  too  many. 

One  reason  for  the  growth  in  attendance 
is  that  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  generous 

gift  has  made  it  possible  to  se- 
cure a finer  array  of  soloists 

than  the  Philharmonic  had  previously  been 
able  to  engage.  The  list  for  the  season 
is  worth  glancing  at  again.  It  includes: 
'Eugene  Ysaye,  Mischa  Elman,  Efrem  Zim- 
|baiist,  Henry  P.  Schmitt,  Maud  Powell,  Lou- 
is Perslnger,  Bonarlos  Grlmson,  Henri  Leon 
Le  Roy,  Leopold  Godowsky,  Max  Pauer,  Er- 
nest Schelling.  Rudolph  Ganz,  Josef  Lhe- 
vinne.  Germaine  Sehnitzer,  Leo  Schultz,  Xa- 
ver  Reiter,  Sehumann-Heink,  Frances  Alda, 
Marie  Rappold,  Florence  Hinckle,  Nevada 
Van  der  Veer,  John  McCormack,  Carl  Jorn, 
Edmond  Clement,  Reinhold  vdn  Wyljch, 
Reed  Miller.  Frederick  Weld. 


phony. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  the 
evening  there  was  also  a large  audience  to 
hear  Lucrezia  Borl,  Florence  Mulford,  Rte- 
cardo  Martin,  and  Dinh  Gilly.  In  Carnegif 
Hall  Mr.  McCormack’s  popularity  was  at 
Tested  by  a huge  audience,  while  Modes' 
Altschuler  played  In  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den to  a multitude  of  wage-earners.  Sun 
[day  concerts  are  certainly  booming. 


Yesterday’s  soloist  was  the  Ttussian  vio 
linist  Efrem  Zimbalist,  who  played  the  Men- 
delssohn violin  concerto  with  lovely  tone 
and  pure  intonation.  The  last  movement  he 
ertainly  took  too  fast.f^/j^^LT”* 

There  is  an  amusing  tmecdote  about  this 
concerto.  David,  who  advised  Mendelssohn 
when  it  was  being  composed,  also  wrote  five 
concertos  of  his  own,  which,  however,  did 
not  amount  to  much.  It  was  he  who  first 
played  the  Mendelssohn  concerto,  and  after 
the  performance  Schumann  patted  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  said:  “There,  my  friend— 

at  last  you  have  the  concerto  you  have  been 
trying  all  these  years  to  compose!” 

The  orchestral  numbers  of  the  concert  in- 
terested the  audience  even  more  than  the 
concerto.  The  second  of  Haydn’s  last  and 
best  set  of  symphonies,  composed  for  Lon- 
don, was  the  opening  number  and  gave  the 
famous  orchestra  a chance  to  show  how 
admirably  it  can  combine  delicacy  and  vi- 
vacity. Haydn  is  not  usually  credited  with 
depth  of  feeling,  but,  as  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Stransky,  the  andante  seemed  as  soulful  as 
a Beethoven  adagio.  Beethoven  certainly 
was  deeply  influenced  by  this  music. 

Very  beautiful  was  the  orchestral  coloring 
of  the  “Siegfried  Idyl,"  which  followed  the 
concerto.  After  the  “Ride  of  the  Valkyries" 
the  audience  applauded  till  the  musicians 
got  up  to  share  the  applause  with  the  con- 
ductor. The  other  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gramme were  Siegfried’s  Dead  March  and 
the  “Tannhauser”  overture. 

At  Aeolian  Hall  the  soloist  was  Mischa 
Elman,  who  played  t,he  Tchaikovsky  concerto 
in  his  own  way,  for  which  he  was  much  ap- 
plauded by  the  large  audience  which  usual- 
ly hears  him.  Mr.  Damrosch  and  his  or- 
chestra contributed  Mendelssohn  s beautiful 
“Fingal’s  Cave"  and  Beethovens  fifth  sym- 


SUNDAY  NIGHT  MUSIC. 

Russian  Symphony,  McCormack,  and 
Bori  Three  of  the  Offerings. 

There  were  five  concerts  for  music  lov- 
ers to  choose  their  Sunday  night  diver- 
sion from  last  evening,  and  at  least  three 
of  them  were  largely  attended.  Madison 
Square  Garden  was  packed  lor  the  con- 
cert given  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  the  Wage  Earners'  Series.  I he 
orchestra  on  this  occasion  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  vast  auditorium,  and 
the  effect  of  the  music  was  betteied  as  a 

1 f Modest  Altschuler  conducted  and  Efrem 
Zimbalist  was  tlie  soloist,  he 
violinist  plaved  arrangements  q!  tne 
“Preislied”  from  "Die  Meistersmger 
and  a Chopin  waltz,  Dvorak  s Humoi- 
esque,"  and  a Czardas. of  Htibay.  ine 
orchestra  played  music  l».v  M , a gneu 
Tschaikowsky.  Rubinstein.  Zolotatew, 
and  Jppolitow-Ivaniw.  ., 

Carnegie  Hall  was  also  packed  tu  the 
doors  at  tlie  concert  given  bv  John  Mc- 
Cormack The  stage  was  tilled  with 
chairs  to  seat  the  extra  comers,  and 
many  hundreds  were  turned  away.  Mi. 
Rrmack  who,  as  usual  at  his  con- 
'""ang  manv  charming  Irish  folk- 
songs waf  assisted  by  Miss  Alice  Pres- 
tonSin  place  of  Charlotte  Maconda.  who 
was  hi  and  Spencer  Clay  at  the  piano. 

At  tlie  Metropolitan  Opera  House  con- 
cert which  also  was  largely  attended, 

T iicrezia  Bori  was  heard  for  the  fitsti 
time  here,  singing  her  native  language. 
Shp  sane  three  Spanish  songs  by  Spanish 
composer's,  besides  the  air  from  Puccini  a 
“ Manon  Leseaut.”  the  duet  from  Don 
Giovanni  ’’  with  Mr.  Gilly.  and  the  quai- 
Itet  from  "Rigoletto”  with  Messrs.  Mar- 
tin and  Gilly  and  Mine.  Mulford.  These 
s insert  also  were  heard  in  solos.  The 
orchestra  was  under  the.  direction  of 

GAt' AeoiifnUHaU  the  New  York  Plectrum 
Orchestra.  Valentine  Abt  direetoi,  ga.ve  a 
concert  The  soloists  were  Bertha  Amet, 
soprano,  and  Paul  Dufault,  tenor 

The  Balalaika  Orchestra  gave  the  fifth 

concert  ot  the  evening  at  the  t.aiaen 
Theatre. 


orchestral’  concerts. 

Philharmonic  and  Symphony  Play, 

with  Zimbalist  and  Elman  Soloists. 

It  may  be  hoped  that,  for  once,  the 
music  lovers  of  New  York,  of  all  degrees 
and  tastes,  had  their  demands  for  musical 
enjoyment  fully  met  by  what  was  offered 
them  yesterdav.  There  were  seven  con- 
certs given  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon and  evening.  In  the  afternoon  the 
two  principal  New  York  concert  orches- 
tras, the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the 
New  York  Symphony  Society,  gave  con- 
certs in  their  regular  series  m Carnegie 
Hall  and  Aeolian  Hall.  In  the  evening 
there  was  the  usual  production  of  orches- 
tral pieces  and  solo  performances  at  rhe 
Metropolitan  Opera  House:  a “ monster 
concert " was  given  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  for  wage  earners  and  others,  at 
low-  prices,  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Or- 
chestra : the  “Plectrum  Orchestra''  ap- 
peared in  Aeolian  Hall,  the  Russian 
Balalaika  Orchestra  ir.  the  Garden  Thea- 
tre, and  John  McCormack,  the  Irish  tenor, 
gate  a song  recital  in  Carnegie  I-Iall. 

The  two  afternoon  orchestral  concerts 
were  attended  by  large  audiences.  In 
both  tlie  solohsts  were  violinists,  and  both 
iincdaiK  Mr.  Zimbalist  who  anneared 
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Russians.  Mr.  Zimbalist.  wdto  appeared 
again  in  Hie  evening  at  the  “ monster 
concert."  played  Mendelssohn's  violin  con- 
certo with  the  Philharmonic  Society,  with 
much  repose  and  beat  ty  of  tone  in  the 
slow  movement,  but  so  fast  in  the  iast 
movement  that  Mr.  Stransky  found  it 
sometimes  difficult  to  keep  up  with  him 
in  the  orchestral  accompaniment.  As  re- 
gards (one  and  technique  the  performance 
was  admirable,  and  was  vigorously  ap- 
plauded. The  symphony  was  Haydn's,  in 
D major,  which  began  tlie  concert.  The 
last  part  of  the  programme  was  made  up 
of  Wagnerian  selections:  tlie  “ Siegfried 
Idyl.''  the  deatli  music  from  “ GOtter- 
]da inmerung."  the  “ Ride  of  the  Val- 
kyries ” from  “ Die  Walkiire,"  and  the 
'overture  to  “ Tannhauser." 

Mr.  Mischa  Elman  appeared  with  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Aeolian 
|HalI  and  offered  Tschaikowsky' s violin 
concerto.  It  is  a work  that  lie  evidently 
plays  with  pleasure  and  full  sympathy, 
and  for  which  liis  temperament  is  unusu- 
ally .veil  fitted.  There  is  something 
exotic,  suggesting  (he  Oriental  side  of 
Russia,  in  his  delivery  of  certain  portions 
of  the  work;  his  performance  is  fiery  and 
languorous  by  turns,  and  extremely  bril- 

(liant.  Needless  to  say  it  aroused  great  en- 
thusiasm'. Mr.  Damrosch  began  with 
Mendelssohn's  " Fingal's  Cave  " overture, 
played  with  vigor  and  delicacy  and  with 
abundant  modification  of  tempo,  and  end- 
ed with  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony. 


The  -cor.’  -ai'lVl'or  a large  amount  of 
real  singing  oni  Oie  part  of  both.  The 
duet  in  the  first  Wene  is  not  the  least  of 
On  llo  '..  difficulties  and  Iago  finds  him- 
selfput  toasuprenjetestin  his  mendacious 
story  of  Caasit-'s  dream. 

As  operatic  performances  are  measured 
lo-day  last  night's  'Otello”  was  good, 
but  he  would  be  an  enthusiast  who  ap- 
plied to  it  any  more  emotional  adjective 
Leo  Slezak.  the  big  Bohemian  tenor,  has 
some  special  qualifications  for  the  .title 
r61e  and  it  is  undeniably  one  of  his  best 
parts.  He  has  been  well  coached  in  the 
conventions  of  the  work  and  he  has 
furthermore  a voice  excellently  suited  to 
the  music.  His  declamation  of  the  heav- 
ily accentuated  recitatives  was  vigorous 
and  he  sang  the  cantilena  of  the  first 
scene  unusually  well.  It  is  a pity  that 
his  tones  are  not  steadier,  but  that  cannot 
be  helped  now. 

Mr.  Amato's  Iago  is  an  interesting  im- 
personation, and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  he  sings  most  of  the  tnusio  in  a man- 
ner that  commands  commendation.  But 
both  vocally  and  histrionically  his  Iago 
is  wanting  in  sinister  concentration  and 
the  implacable  repose  which  belong  to 
the  character.  There  is  too  much  loose- 
ness and  excitement  in  the  action,  too 
much  elaboration  in  the.facial  expression 
and  not  enough  finesse  in  the  singing. 

Mme.  Alda  made  her  first  appearance 
of  the  season  as  Desdemona.  It  is  one  of 
her  best  "roles,  and  in  such  scenes  as  that 
with  Olello  when  he  demands  the  lost 
handkerchief  the  music  brings  out  the 
best  qualities  of  her  voice  which  is  natur- 
ally a good  one.  It  is  perhaps  the  result 
of  bad  training  in  early  study  that  her 
tones  are  unsteady,  particularly  in  the 
upper  medium. 

Mme.  Maubourg  was  the  Emilia  and 
Mr.  Bada  the  Cassio.  These  are  not 
vitally  important  parts,  yet  a really  good 
second  tenor,  such  as  Paroli,  the  original, 
can  make  the  unfortunate  Cassio  as- 
sume some  prominence  The  perform- 
ance last  evening  was  conducted  by 
Mr  Toscanini,  who  has  a patriotic  sym- 
pathy with  this  lyric  tragedy,  but  finds 
more  congenial  material  for  his  interpre- 
, tative  skill  in  some  other  operas.  e 

Verdi’s  “Otello.” 

Time  was  when  the  musical  editor  of  this 
journal  frequently  deplored  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  of  Verdi's  works,  "Aida,”  was 
less  popular  than  “II  Trovatore,”  "La 
Traviata,”  and  "Rigoletto.”  Presently  the 
| title  rflle  of  "A'fda”  became  the  battle 
ground  of  famous  prima  donnas — among 
them  Nordica,  Eames,  Gadski,  Destinn — 
each  trying  to  outdo  the  others.  That 
helped.  The  public  came  in  crowds,  and 
gradually  learned  to  like 
its  ow 

Could  "Otello”  be  similarly  floated 
through  a Siingerkrieg  of  the  sopranos? 
Probably  not,  for  not  only  does  it  provide 
fewer  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
vocal  art  and  passion,  but  it  Is  in  Itself  far 
inferior  in  musical  merit.  Although  there 
are  a few  gems,  such  as  the  Mandolinata, 
the  chorus  of  sailors,  the  opening  storm. 
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Otello”  Done  Into  Music  at  thi 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

It  wlttl  he  an  easier,  and  possibly  3 
pleasaner.  task  for  the  operatic  chronicle! 
twot  decades  or  so  from  now  than  for  th^ 
present  recorder  of  affairs  10  explain  w hy 
two  of  the  best  (if  not  the  best  twoj 
operas  of  the  greatest  Italian  composes 
of  the  last  half  century,  when  the  fort- 
unes of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
were  at  the  flood,  never  achieved  more 
than  a respectful  hearing  in  Xew  York. 

Verdi's  "Otello  " and  "Falstaff"  not  only 
have  familiarity  and  poetic  grandeur  of 
subject  to  recommend  them  to  the  gena 
eral  public,  but  also  the  finest  of  Verdi's 
music  and  the  unique  element  of  beinst 
the  only  Shakespearian  operas  which 
have  maintained  a hold  of  some  kind  try 
the  two  countries  to  whom  Shakespeare 
Is  native.  Germany  still  clings  mildly  t<» 

Nicolai's  "Merrj  Wives  of  Windsor”  an.i 
Goetz's  "Taming  of  the  Shrew”— twd 
operas  which  might  well  he  incorpoJ 
rated  into  the  Metropolitan  repertory . * 

Fiance  lias  Gounod's  "Rom#o  et  Julietti” 

(Which  we,  too,  accept  on  sufferance 
at  times  when  we  have  attractive 
representations  of  the  Ill-starred  lovers 
of  Verona  and  Saint  Saens's  "Henri 
VIII,"  with  which  venturesome  managers 
have  threatened  us  at  times,  only  to 
spare  us  at  the  end,  not  to  forget  Am- 
brise  Thomas's  “Hamlet."  which  recently 
put  off  the  decent  cerements,  in  which  in 
had  long  been  laid,  in  order  that  the 
melancholy  prince  might  sing  his  drink- 
ing songs— "Prindisi"  is  the  operatic 
w ord— through  the  sensations'  \ oice  of 
Titta  P.uffo,  As  for  the  other  Shake- 
sperian  operas,  they  are  as  dead  as  a 
doornail— and  probably  deserve  to  bo.  It 
is  therefore  an  unhappy  reflection  that  a. 

Monday  night  performance  of  "Othello'’ 
should  not  have  called  out  anything  like 
a iiouse  such  as  Caruso  would  have  sum- 
moned with  "II  Trovatore"  or  Caruso 
and  Farrar  combined  with  any  opera  that 
ever  stood  on  the  Xew  fork  list,  not  ex- 
cepting "The  Bohemian  Girl.” 

Neither  the  opera  nor  the  perform-: 
attce  deserved  such  careless  treatment. 

There  was  an  exceptionally  fine  rep- 
resentation of  the  Moor,  as  New  Y'oik 
well  knows,  in  Herr  Slezak;  in  fact, 
there  is  no  character  in  which  he  reaches 
so  heroic  a stature,  histrionically  as  we'.I 
as  musically,  as  he  does  in  this  splendid 
creation  of  Verdi's— and  nothing  that 
Mme.  Alda  has  ever  done  awakens  s( 
much  sincere  sympathy  as  her  imper- 
sonation of  Desdemona.  There  have  been 
occasions  in  the  past  in  which  the  repre- 
senlation  of  lago  has  put  him  of  the  Moot* 
to  his  trumps,  so  to  speak,  and  indeed  ha; 
ought  always  to  do  in  the  opera  as  we'fi 
as  in  the  original  tragedy,  and  perhap  ' 

Signor  Amato  did  not  succeed  in  doims 
that  last  night,  for  subtlety  of  charac- 
terization in  action  or  singing  is  not  :V 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  art;  but  ho  t*le  ^redo,  aD<l  the  "Ave  Maria."  the  score 


stars,  last  night’s  performance  would  call 
for  unqualified  praise.  The  opening  storm 
was  a marvel  of  stage  art,  and  the  ex- 
citement was  raised  to  fever  heat  by  the 
action  of  the  admirably  trained  chorus. 
Mr.  Toscanini's  handling  of  these  choral 
masses  and  the  orchestra  was  simply  su- 
perb, and  he  deserved  much  more  than  the 
meagre  applause  which  greeted  him  when 
he  came  out  to  begin  the  second  act.  It 
is  an  open  secret  that  "Otello”  and  "Fal- 
staff,”  which  never  draw  crowded  houses, 
are  given — like  several  other  operas  in  the 
repertory — more  because  Mr.  Toscanini  likes 
them  than  because  the  public  demands  them. 
Maybe  this  is  the  public’s  way  of  getting 
even.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  is  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  applause.  He  deserves 
1 a great  deal  of  it. 


A YOUNG  PIANIST; 
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ss  Tina  Lerner 
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ially  learned  to  like  the  qpera  lor 
vn  sake.  jfth'l'l  3.  \ 
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exhibited  a beautiful  voice  throughout^ 
which  fact  goes  for  much  in  opera,  Sig-< 
nor  Toscanini  conducted  with  the  in-i 
spiriting  sincerity  which  never  fails  hlni 
nor  the  representation  when  he  is  at  thrt 
dirtetor’s  desk.  H.  E.  K. 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE.— 
Otello,  opera,  by  Verdi. 

Otello Mr-  T^°  fllezaS 

... Mr.  Pasquale  Amato 


..Mr.  Angelo  Bada 

Mr.  Pietro  Alldlslo 

f/?dovico 

Montano 

Mr.  Andrea  de  Soguroln 

Mr  Vincenzo  Res-’Uiglian 
Mr.  Bernard  B6gu6 

..Mme.  Frances  Alda 

Km  ilia 

Miss  Jeanne  Maubourg 

as 

ever,  and  she 

is  an 

1 American. 

The 

audience  which 
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the 
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last 

night  had  to  content 

itself 

with 

inferior  material  for 

the 

most 

part. 
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Slezak  Is,  indeed. 

the 

finest 

oper- 

Verdi’s  “Otello”  is  twenty-five  years  1 
old.  It  made  its  debut  before  the  world 
in  1887,  and  in  the  year  just  ended  it 

completed  a quarter  of  a century  of  at  the  Metropolitan? 
slow  growth  in  public  favor.  The  present 
year  will  see  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  distinguished 
composer  of  Italian  operas.  The  world 
is  becoming  better  disposed  toward 
works  of  1 ho  genuinely  tragic  type,  and 
“Otello”  seems  likely  ro  ho'd  the  stage 
as  long  as  singers  can  be  found  to  give 
full  voice  to  the  splendor  of  its  music 
It  is  at  this  point,  however,  that  doubt 
enters,  for  the  work  is  most  exigent  in 
its  demands. 

It  is  by  no  means  sufficient  that  (he 
impersonator  of  Ot-llo  shall  be  able  to 
shout  “Atrocel”  and  “Sangue"  with  that 
peculiar  i5reak  of  the  voice  which  Tamagno 
made  traditional  in  the  role.  Nor  is  it 
enough  that  Iago  shall  split  the  heavens 
with  his  defiance  of  faith  and  his  proela 
mation  of  his  belief  that  death  is  nothing 


as  a whole  Is  dull — almost  as  dull  as  that 
of  “Falstaff.”  Verdi,  as  has  been  so  often 
pointed  out,  committed  a crime  against  art 
and  against  his  own  genius  when,  after 
composing  his  masterwork,  he  loafed  six- 
teen years  before,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  he  wrote  "Otello."  He  was  too  old 
then  to  create  any  more  spontaneous  melo- 
dies, and  while  his  art  is  more  refined 
than  it  was  before,  no  art  can  take  the 
place  of  melody.  When  he  wrote  “Falstaff” 
he  was  in  his  eightieth  year. 

"Otello”  has  been  sung  by  some  big  casts 
at  the  Metropolitan — casts  including  such 
superlative  artists  as  Victor  Maurel,  chosen 
by  Verdi  himself,  and  Emma  Eames,  whose 
Desdemona  has  never  been  approached  by 
any  other  singer.  Why  can  we  not  have  her 
She  sings  as  well 


atlc  Otello  ever  heard  here,  more  impres- 
sive even  than  Tamagno,  and  last  night 
he  was  at  his  best  both  vocally  and  dra- 
matically. The  Desdemona  was  Mme.  Alda, 
whose  impersonation  was  about  the  same 
as  usual.  As  Iago,  Mr,  Amato  does  not 
appear  to  best  advantage.  His  singing 
aroused  deserved  applause,  but  there  are 
innumerable  subtleties  of  action,  which  es- 
cape him ; and  why,  in  his  facial  expres- 
sion, did  he  seemingly  take  Dldur’e  Me- 
phisto  as  a model?  It  Is  not  a good  model. 

If  the  ensemble  were  as  Important  as  the 


RECITAL 

rfetly  Ac- 
complishments. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  a young 
and  physically  attractive  woman  burst 
upon  the  Xew  Y'ork  public  amidst  a con- 
siderable blare  of  trumpets,  and.  after 
the  usual  flutter  disappeared.  At  that 
time  reviewers  with  punning  tendencies 
probaly  thought,  if  they  did  not  say, 
that  there  was  something  appropriate  in 
her  name,  which  was  Tina  Lerner.  Yes- 
terday thesame  little  lady  played  in  a re- 
cital at  Aeolian  Hail,  and,  if  there  had 
not  been  so  much  maturity  in  some  of  the 
technical  elements  of  her  performance 
the  old  pun  would  have  had  appropriate- 
ness. Miss  Lerner  played  some  exquis- 
itely dainty  pasages,  "belonging  peculiar- 
ly to  the  pianoforte,  in  a pe- 
culiarly fascinating  manner— the  pian- 
issina  in  the  Strauss-Tausig  waltz."  Man 
lebt  nur  einmal,"  for  instance — and  she 
also  shoved,  which  was  much  more  sur-f 
prising,  a fine  conception  of  the  senti- 
ment and  tone  color  appropriate  to  the 
slow  movement  of  Schumann's  F sharp 
minor  sonata,  which  is  a piece  of  music 
of  a very  different  calibre;  but  she  left 
her  audience  just  as  much  in  ignorance 
of  the  profound  beauty  of  the  rest  of  the 
sonata  as  she  did  of  the  scintillant  brill- 
iancy of  the  waltz  transcription;  Whether 
or  not  anything  mq|-e  need  he  said  about 
her  present  immature  artistic  capacity  is 
a question  which  cannot  concern  the 
large  public.  It  would  not  add  to  popular 
edification  concerning  the  Chopin  pieces 
which  she  played  to  tell  how  she  brought" 
out  some  of  their  prettiness  while  failing' 
to  promulgate  their  poetry  as  completely 
as  she  failed  to  proclaim  the  message  of 
the  Schumann  sonata.  And  yet.  except 
in  these  too  ambitious  efforts,  she  dis-1 
closed  herself  as  a young  player  of  really 
fine  achievements  as  well  as  promise. 

TINA  LERNER"S  RECITAL. 

it.  sr 

A I onthfnl  Pianist  Who  Disclose* 
Man.'  Pleading'  Qualities. 

Tina  Lerner.  pianist,  was  heard  in  a 
recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Her  programme  consisted  of  a 
largh"tto  by  Mozart,  Weber's  "Rondo 
Brillanto.”  Schumann's  F sharp  minor 
sonata,  three  etudes  and  the  F sharp 
minor  nocturne  of  Chopin,  the  Tausig 
transcription  of  Strauss's  waltz  “Man 
lebt  nur  einmal"  and  Liszt's  "Petrarch 
sonnet”  and  Spanish  rhapsody. 

Miss  Lerner's  playing  has  certain  well 
defined  merits  and  equally  well  defined 
limits.  Her  reading  of  the  Schumann 
sonata  was  small  and  immature.  She| 
showed  appreciation  of  its  purely  exter-j 
nal  beauties,  but  its  poetic  content  al-| 
most  escaped  her.  On  the  other  hand 
her  tone  and  technw  in  the  work 
•worthy  of  praise.  J Ct 

In  the  Mozart  laigjhe 
tone,  her  dainty  and  thorough! 
touch,  her  suavity  of  sty 
adjusted  dynamics  were  all  brought  into 
evidence.  The  Weber  composition  gave 
grope  for  great  fluency  in  florid  music  and 
the  scales  in  particular  were  excellently 
plajed  Miss  Lerner  Is  yet  youthful  and 
doubtless  with  maturity  she  will  learn  to 
delve  more  deeply  beqeath  the  surface  of 
serious  music. 

M’Cormack  in  Recital 
Sings  Irish  Ijolksongs 

Senor  Scores  Triumph  Before  Big 

Audience  at  Carnegie  Hall  and 
Will  Sing  There  Again  Jan.  19. 

Jahn  McCormack,  the  well-known 
Irish  tenor,  gave  a recital  at  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday,  and  the  disappointed 
ones  were  so  numerous — they  num- 
bered about  a thousand — that  the  man- 
agement hurriedly  made  plans  for  a 
second  conceTt  to  take  place  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  January  19.  when 
Mr.  McCormack  will  be  assisted  by  the 
American  soprano.  Miss  Alice  Nielson 


Cormack  was  heard  in  extracts  fronc 
several  operas  in  which  he  had  sus- 
tained leading  tenor  roles.  His  presen- 
tations of  these  were  marked  toy  the 
same  facile  method,  sweetness  of  voict 
and  breadth  of  phrasing  which  hav« 
always  ibeen  considered  his  noteworthi 
characteristics.  ^ ^ 

But  although  his  auditors  appreci- 
ated his  lofty  efforts,  it  was  his  charm 
ing  work  in  the  simpler  numbers  tha 
aroused  the  most  .enthusiasm.  Ancien 
Irish  folksongs,  modern  arrangement! 
of  songs  by  Moore  and  other  Celth 
writers  and  lilting  ballads  of  to-da; 
were  the  real  delight  of  the  evening. 

It  was  somewhat  amusing  to  not( 
the  careful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack threaded  his  way  to  the  fronl 
of  the  stage,  for  the  entire  platform^ 
excepting  a narrow  path,  was  occupied 
by  the  admirers  of  the  singer,  w 
could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  V7 
of  the  house. 

Plectrum  Orchestra 
Charms  Big  Audience 
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Conductor  Abt  Presents  SSme  of  His 
Own  Compositions  at  Sec- 
ond Concert. 

The  Plectrum  Orchestra,  fifty  strong, 
under  the  direction  of  Valentine  Abt, 
gave  its  second  concert  yesterday  at  New 
Aeolian  HaJl  before  a large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience.  Mr.  Abt  not  only 
presented  some  of  his  own  compositions 
but ' offered  his  own.  arrangements  of 
work  intended  tor  a different  scope  than 
liis  company  op?  mandolin  (md  guitar 
players.  ^ 

Dvorak's  "Humoresque”  and  pieces  by 
Salnt-Saens  and  other  modern  composers, 
were  admirably  adapted  to  the  charming 
quality  and  outlines  of  £he  orchestra. 
Parts  of  the  programme,  associated  with 
the  (heavier  tones  of  the  orldnary  or- 
chestra, took  on  added  delicacy  and 
beauty  under  Mr.  (Atot’s  manipulation. 

M.  Paul  Duffault,  the  French**"Tyric 
tenor,  sang  a group  of  chansons  in  his 
native  tongue,  and  -Mme.  Bertha  Amet, 
soprano,  contributed  several  songs  which 
wore  (heartily  annlauded. 


(th-f  I % 

Return  of  the  Famous  English 
Contralto. 

A large  feature  of  the  concert  of  the 
Volpe  Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night,  in  several  aspects,  was  provided 
by  Miss  Clara  Bull,  the  English  con- 
tralto. whom  Americans  licet  heard  thir- 
teen years  ago  ami  whose  voice  and  fame 
have  almost  literally  filled  the  world  since. 
On  her  first  visit  Miss  Butt  fairly  took  the 
country's  critical  breath  away  by  the 
mighty  sweep  of  her  song.  Fault  was 
found  then,  as  It  must  be  again,  with 
some  of  her  peculiarities  ot  voice  emis- 
sion. with  her  extravagance  of  expres- 
sion and  also  with  her  artistic  taste,  as 
illustrated  in  some  of  her  selections;  bill 
the  plenitude  and  beauty  ot  her  extraor- 
dinary powers  did  not  fail  to  command 
enthusiastic  recognition.  A singer  as 
opulent  of  voice  as  of  person  and  feeling; 
a singer  full  of  pulsating  passion,  yet  one 
whose  command  of  the  technical  elements: 
of  her  art  was  so  ample  that  it  kept  ail 1 
her  '-utterances  in  such  perfect  control 
that  only  in  occasional  slips  of  judgment 
did  there  seem  to  he  any  -imitation  to 
her.  powers — a superb  exemplar  ot  that 
highest  of  all  a>sthetic  qualities— repose— 
so  the  universal  chorus  run. 

All  those  things  which  were  said  then 
I were  challenged  again  Iasi  night, 
when,  however,  thei.e  was  no  oc- 
casion to  cavil  with  her  choice 
of  songs,  for  she  sang  Beethovens 
In  questa  tomba."  Gluck's  sweeping  in- 
vocation to  the  Stygian  divinities  110m 
"Aleeste."  and  two  of  Sir  Edward  Elgars 
"Sea  Pictures" — "Sabbath  Morning  at 
Sea”  and  • "Where  Corals  Lie”— those  1 
I stock  pieces  of  all  English  contraltos.  A 
more  singular  blending  of  artistic,  mag-  | 
nitieence  and  deplorable  judgment  could 
scarcely  be  imagined  than  the  lady  pro.-j 
vided.  Her  voice  is  a marvel — nothing 
less — and  when  she  puts  that  restraint  | 
upon  it  which  all  artistic'  utterance  com-  \ 
mands  it  is  of  genuinely  elemental  puis- 
sance. transporting.  Irresistible.  But  When  I 
she  forces  it  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  ex- 
pression. or  merely  to  overwhelm  her  hear- 
eis  with  its  tremendous  volume,  she  brings 
her  judicious  listeners . down  from  their 
imaginative  and  emotional  flight  wofutly. 
grievously.  Why  she  should  thus  inject 
vulgar  alloy  into  t iie  gorgeous  gold  of 


lunch  a voice  is  as  lticoin’eiviioie  a#  the 
fact  that  -he  does  so  Is  deplorable, 
j Mr.  Volpe  grave  a dignified  and  beatitl- 
fnl  environment  to  'the  singer,  though  his 
programme  was  somewhat  too  generous. 
Tlu-.  orchestral  numbers  were  Schumann's 
symphony  in  D minor,  Beethoven’s  over- 
ture "Leonora  No,  (Irieg's  two  -”EIr- 
Iglac  Melodies"  ami  four  numbers  from 
Massenet's  "Les  Brlnnyes,”  played  in 


self  by  performing  the  Schumann  sym- 
phony in  a style  so  ragged,  so  depress- 
ing and  so  amateurish  that  it  was 
almost  a tour  de  force  to  accomplish 
such  a result.  Nothing  could  equal  it 
save  the  subsequent  performance  of  the 
Beethoven  overture.  I 
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VOLPE’S  ORCHESTRA 


. WITH  CLARA  BUTT 

h-  if.  4***. 


Arnold  Volpe  is  not  to  be  olitdone  by 
any  other  long  distance  programme 
maker  in  this  community.  At  the  second 
subscription  concert  of  the  Volpe  Sym- 
phony Society  last  evening  in  Carnegie 
Hail  he  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
gather  together  into  one  place  many 
different  compositions  and  a vast 
diversity  of  styles.  The  concert  began 
with  Schumann’s  D minor  symphony, 
after  which ' the  soloist  of  the  even- 
ing contributed  two  numbers.  Then 
followed  Beethoven’s  “Leonore”  over- 
ture No.  3 and  Grieg’s  two  elegiac 
melodies  for  strings  entitled  "Heart 
Wounds’’  and  “The  Last  Spring.”  The 
soloist  again  intervened  with  two  num- 
bers, after  which  the  entertainment  ap- 
propriately came  to  its  end  with 
Massenet’s  suite  “Les  Erinnyes.” 

The  soloist  was  Mme.  Clara  Butt,  the 
British  contralto,  who  made  her  first 
bow  before  the  general  public  of  this 
city  in  thirteen  years.  True  she  sans 
at  Mi1.  Bagby's  charming-  musicale  on 
Monday  morning,  but  that  could  not 
be  called  a public  appearance.  It  was 
on  October  25,  1899.  that  this  singer  was 
first  heard  in  this  city.  She  sang 
several  times  in  the  early  part  of  that 
winter  and  then  departed,  not  to  be 
heard  again  till  the  present  month. 
Her  numbers  last  evening  were  Bee- 
thoven’s "In  Questa  Tomba,"  Gluck’s 
"Divinites  du  Styx"  and  Elgar’s  "Sab- 
bath jMorning  at  Sea”  and  "Where 
Orals  Lie.” 

Miss  Butt  was  very  young  when  she 
was  first  heard  here,  and  her  imposing 
beauty  perhaps  had  not  a little  to  do 
with  the  excitement  of  general  interest. 
It  was  given  out  at  that  time  that  she. 
was  just  6 feet  214  inches  in  height,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  she.  has  grown.  It 
was  also  generally  admitted  that  her 
voice  was  one  of  extraordinary  kind,  a. 
contralto  of  remarkable  range,  richness 
and  power. 

The  young  Miss  Butt  was  manifestly 
not,  an  experienced  singer  and  there 
was  abundant  room  for  hope  that  the 
deficiencies  in  her  vocal  equipment  and 
the  shortcomings  in  her  art  would  dis- 
appear in  the  course  of  years.  At  that 
time  the  break  between  her . low  and 
middle  tones  was  the  most  uncertain 
part  of  her  scale,  while  her  weakest 
materiel  was  her  mezz  a voce  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  medium  register.  Her 
voice  production  was  so  bad  that  even  a 
tyro  could  have  seen  that  it  was  incor- 
rect, hut  the  natural  splendor  of  her 
tones  carried  hearers  away.  She  had 
overwhelming  impetuosity  of  delivery, 
undeniable  temperament  and  skill  in  the 
declamatory  treatment  of  text. 

Her  singing  last  evening  united  char- 
acteristics which  called  for  admiration 
with  others  which  could  cajise  only  re- 
gret. Her  voice  production  'is  still 
crowded  with  faults,  and  she  seemed 
last  evening  to  make  points  by  exag- 
gerating some  of  them,  as  in  the  ex- 
plosive forcing-  of  lower  tones  and  the 
sudden  outbursts  of  power  in  the  up- 
per range.  She  seemed  to  introduce 
these  features  rather  for  the  display 
of  the  voice  itself  than  for  the  sake  of 
dramatic  interpretation. 

The  passage  from  the  low  to  the 
medium  is  now  well  trained,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  approach  to  the  top 
of  the  medium  is  weaker  than  of  yore. 
Mme.  Butt  can  sing-  piano  beautifully 
When  she  wishes  to,  and  she  can  phrase 
as  well  as  the  most  exacting  listener 
could  wish.  But  the  exaggerations  of 
her  style  can  only  give  pain  to  those 
who  value  repose,  dignity  and  finish 
in  vocal  art. 

No  great  ends  can  be  reached  by 
violent  and  capricious  contrasts  of 
sound  and  manner.  These  unfortu- 
nately seem  to  have  retained  their  place 
in  Mme.  Butt’s  delivery,  despite  the 
lessons  of  thirteen  years  of  experience. 
But  so  long  as  there  are  auditors  who 
enjoy  being  astonished  and  who  reward 
such  performances  with  liberal  applause 
it  Is  likely  that  some  singers  will  con- 
tinue to  indulge  in  them.  There  are 
few  Indeed  who  can  gratify  suen  in- 
judicious listeners  so  much  as  Mme. 
Bptt.  ^ 

The  Volpe  Orchestra  distinguished  it- 


Edinond  Clement's  Yoral  Art. 

I'o  lovers  of  the  real  art  of  singing, 
which  includes  interpretation  of  the  high- 
est order,  Mr.  Clfiment’s  recitals  are  a 
rare  treat.  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon held  a large  audience  eager  to  hear 
this  great  French  artist  sing  French  songs, 
as  very  few  people  can  sing  them.  Aeol- 
ian Hall  Is  just  right  for  Mr.  Clement’s 
voice,  but  even  in  Carnegie  Hall  and  the 
Metropolitan  it  never  lost  its  effect,  for 
he  is  such  an  artist  that  his  gifts  are  al- 
ways used  to  the  best  advantage,  and  his 
limitations  are  only  those  inseparable  from 
the  size  and  range  of  his  voice.  It  seems 
a pity  that  his  facial  expression  as  well 
as  his  vocal  art  is  not  used  on  our  operatic 
stage,  for  few  artists  are  gifted  in  this 
direction  as  he  is. 


pass,  is  exquisite 
an  art  In  which 
charm  of  manner, 
timent  arc  What 
phantly  attained. 


are  gifted 
He  rarely  makes  a*  mistake  In  his 


se- 
lection of  songs,  but  yesterday  Saint- 
Saens’s  martial  "Sabre  en  main”  verged  on 
that.  It  is  too  heavy  a song  for  Mr.  Clem- 
ent’s voice,  not  so  much  in  the  matter  of 
volume  as  of  character.  The  songs  which 
followed,  "Mignonne”  by  Bruneau  and 
Widor’s  "Enfant  de  Catane,”  brought  Mr. 
Cldment  back  to  his  own  genre.  These 
songs  and  the  group  which  followed  were 
not  especially  interesting,  ,ljut  were_  made 
so  by  his  interpretation 

Vigorous  applause  brought  him'  back  to 
sing  "Le  R6ve  de  Manon,”  which  he  sings 
as  no  one  else  pan,  and  the  audience  insist- 
ed on  a repetition  of  this  favorite  number. 
The  encore  of  the  encore  was  sung  with 
even  more  artistry  than  it  was  at  first. 
The  last  phrase,  to  mention  nothing  else, 
was  a revelation  of  what  a real  artist  can 
put  into  a few  words.  In  this  number 
Mr.  Clfiment  was  accompanied  on  the 
harp  by  Mr.  Salzedo  of  the  Metropolitan 
orchestra,  an  accompaniment  which  was 
worthy  of  the  singer.  No  more  need  be 
said  in  praise  of  Mr.  Salzedo’s  playing. 

Aside  from  this,  the  most  delightful  part 
of  the  afternoon  was,  as  it  so  often  is,  the 
informal  concert  after  the  regular  one 
was  over.  It  began  with  the  final  num- 
ber, a Bergerette  of  Weckerlin,  and  to 
this  Mr.  Clement  added  the  favorite  “Avec 
mes  sabots,"  a second  “Bergerette,”  and 
”11  neige.”  As  after  a Paderewski  re- 
cital, the  audience  sat  and  stood  about 
clamoring  for  more,  but  Mr.  Clement  dis- 
appeared finally  after  the  third  encore. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  give  a whole 
recital  of  this  type  of  French  songs.  Gili- 
bert  had  a large  following  for  this  kind  of 
work,  which  demands  finesse  and  artistry 
of  the  highest  kind.  The  lighter  French 
sengs.  some  merry,  some  filled  with  senti- 
ment, are  much  more  characteristic  of 
France  than  the  more  “serious”  ones  of 
Debussy,  Hue,  Faurfi,  and  their  colleagues, 
and  are  quite  as  difficult  to  sing.  No  one 
who  had  not  Mr.  Clement’s  sense  of  humor 
and  gift  of  expression  could  possibly  do  it. 
It  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  the  j 
words  of  the  songs  were  printed  in  the  \ 
programme,  both  in  French  and  English,  but  ' 
if  this  cannot  be,  they  should  be  given 
in  French,  as  the  translations  are  worse 
than  useless. 

For  the  subtleties  of  vocal  art  it  is  now 
necessary  to  go  to  the  concert  halls.  No 
school  has  ever  given  so  many  great  sing- 
ing actors  to  the  world  as  the  French  school, 
artists  equipped  not  only  on  the  vocal  side 
f>f  their  art,  but  in  the  much  higher  one  of 
interpretation.  Clement’s  name  Is  among 
thy  foremost,  and  one  can  only  regret  that 
he  is  now  heard  so  seldom  in  New  York. 


ures  of  New  York's  social  as  well  a 
musical  life,  and  yesterday's  audience 
was  both  large  and  brilliant.  Little  can 
be  added  at  tills  late  date  to  what  lias 
been  often  said  in  praise  of  the  French 
tenor’s  art.  Thai  art,  if  narrow  in  com- 
Within  Its  limits.  It  is 
delicacy  of  expression, 
Infinite  shading  of  sen- 
re  required  and  trium- 
M.  Clement’s  voice  is 
neither  large  in  volume  nor  beautiful  in 
timbre,  and  when  lie  essays  such  num- 
bers as  the  one  witli  which  lie  unfortu- 
nately opened  iiis  programme— Saint- 
[Saens’s  “Sabre  en  Main”— the  result  is 
not  happy.  But -in  the  salon  songs  of 
.Massenet,  Bruneau,  YYiclor,  Faurfi,  Hue, 
i 'hausson.  Hahn  and  Debussy  lie  was,  as 
ever,  supreme.  His  is  ttie  mastership  of 
the  modern  French  drawing  room — 
suave,  elegant,  of  a sentiment  that  goes 
not  too  deep,  of  a love  that  is  tender 
without  being  always  faithful  unto  death. 
It  is  not  the  art  of  Schubert  and  Sehu- 
mann  and  Brahms,  but  it  is.  after  all,  an 
[art  for  which  we  may  well  be  thankful 
when  it  is  expressed  so  beautifully  with 
only  half  a,  block  separating  us  from  tile 
roar  of  the  elevated  and1  the  whirl  of  Fifth 
a venue. 
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Edmond  Clement  sings  the 
“Reve”  from  “Manon,”  to 


Harp  Accompaniment. 


Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  career, 
Edmond  Clement,  most  famous  of  all  liv- 
ing Des  Grieux,  sang  the  “RSve”  from 
Massenet’s  "Manon"  to  two  Marions  at 
once,  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
In  opposite  boxes  sat  Miss  Geraldine  Far- 
rar and  Mme.  Frances  Alda,  the  two 
Manon?  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  to  eaeti  of  them  in  turn  Mr. 
Clement  sang  the  alia  which  he  had 
sung  to  them  so  often  on  the  stage. 
Botli  Manons  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment with  graeious  smiles  and  led  the 
applause  that  followed.  The  "RSve  was 


It  was  not  .altogether  wise  to  carry  a 
critical  spirit  into  the  concert  given  by 
the  MacDowell  Chorus  in  Carnegie  Hall 
last  night.  Not  that  the  music  was  not 
extremely  interesting,  or,  at  least,  the 
greater  part  of  it,  or  that  much  of  it  was 
not  beautifully  performed.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  was  much  that  was  as  fas- 
cinating as  it  was  novel  in  the  programme, 
and  Mr.  Schindler  and  his  singers  did 
themselves  as  proud  as  ever  they  did  last 
season.  What  inspired  a mild  spirit  of 
opposition  was  that  an  institution  calling 
itself  (rather  affectedly,  it  might  he  said) 
a Sohola  Cantorum  should  have  made  pro- 
fession of  an  educational  purpose  in  an 
entertainment,  and  in  the  first  part  of  it 
done  so  many  things  which  it  ought  not 
to  have  done  and  left  undone  so  many 
which  it  ought  to  have  done  to  be  true  to 
its  lofty  proclamation.  The  aim  of  the  j 
meeting,  so  the  house  bill  said,  was  to  j 
"illustrate  the  development  of  opera  from  | 
the  madrigal  to  the  master  works  of 
Gluck."  Now.  t lie  opera  is  an  art  form 
of  a very  distinct  and  unambiguous  char-  | 
acter  which  came  into  existence  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Florence. 
Those  who  created  it  did  so  ,as  a protest 
ainst  the  style  of  music  which  filled 
nearly  the  entire  first  part  of  Mr.  Schind- 
ler's programme.  The  madrigals  and 
ilher  contrapuntal  pieces  by  Alessandro 
ctriggio  rtoOT),  Orazio  Vecchi  (1594) 
tnd  Adriano  Banchieri  ( 1 598)  all  had  his- 
erical  interest  for  the  musical  student, 
lilt  without  exception  they  illustrated 
L-hat  the  opera  in  its  beginnings  was  not. 

When  Mr.  Schindler  reached  the  time 
when  the  lyric  drama  grew  out  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Florentine  reformers  to  re- 
vive what  they  conceived  to  have  been 
the  spirit  and  form  of  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedy,  he  forgot  his  educational  scheme 
ompletely.  There  was  not  a single  ex- 
ntple  of  the  so-called  "representative 
style,”  teh  old  monodic  declinatory  sbng. 
alternating  with  its  choice  madigal.'  out 
of  which  the  opera  grew,  except  the  fa- 
mous lament  of  the  deserted  maiden 
i'om  Montevorde’s  ’Arianna’'  (1608).  Noth- 
ng  by  Peri,  nothing  by  Caccini,  nothing  | 
>y  Gagliano.  From  the  single  Italian  j 
ragment  which  illustrates  so  beautifully  j 
he  birth  of  the  operatic  Arioso,  the  pro-  i 
yam  me  leaped  to  the  Englishman,  Pur- 
ell,  and  thereafter  to  the  end  of  the 
•hapter  the  music  performed  was  all  from 
he  French  school— from  Lully's  intrmez- 
to  in  a comedy  by  Moliere.  Ramean's 
'Hippolyte  et  Arieie*’  Phiidor’s  "Erm- 
)inde,”  Gluck's  "Alceste”  and  Rousseau's 
"Le  Devin  du  Village." 

To  the  critical  mind,  therefore,  the 
scheme  was  defective,  and  to  make  mat-  i 
ters  worse  for  the  student,  in  the  early  j 
numbers,  there  was  a good  deal  of  so-  | 
phis.tication  in  the  presentation  of  the' 
music.  The  secular  madrigalists  of  the  ! 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  could  not  j 
hold  a candle  to  their  ecclesiastical  rivals,  j 
and  as  music,  pure  and  simple,  little  that  j 
they  did  needs  to  be  heard  in  a city  fa-  ! 
|miliar  for  twenty  years  with  the  music! 
of  Orlando  di  Lano,  Palestrina  and  their  j 
fellows.  If  it  was  esential  to  a demon- 
stration of  the  development  of  dramatic  J 
music  to  produce  a portion  of  Yeechi's  ' 
"L'Ainflparnasso,”  nothing  finer  could  | 


hav.  been  found  than  the  humorous  ma<i- 
rlg.nl  "Tlk,  tak,  tok,"  witli  its  echoes  <,f 
l lie  synagogue.  But  Vecchi  wrote 

H Amfiparnasso"  for  voices  alone  and 
io  fill  it  with  realistic  instrumental  effects 
and  organ  tones  was  to  falsify  history 
Mm  those  who  went  to  the  concert  with  a 
desire  to  be  instructed. 

Rut  enough  of  this;  it  is  a flisS0natlt 
,noie,  and  the  concert  had  so  much  in  It  io 
give  pleasure  that  it  would  never  have 
been  sounded  had  it  not  been  provoked 
|l  a ' Schola  Cantorum."  Beginning 
With  the  scenes  from  Purcell’s  "King  \r 
'hur  " one  delight  followed  ,i,K,n  the  heels 
Hf  another  to  the  end  0f  the  concert 
rhy’  many  must  *lave  asked  themselves 
ijnentally,  with  such  an  inspiring  exemplar 
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as  Purcell  in  England.,  arc  the  English  | 
people  still  waiting  for  English  opera?  I 
Many  thousands  of  pages  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject,  but  the  answer  has  1 
not  yet  been  found.  Want  of  encourge- 
ment,  say  those  who  believe  In  subsidies  j 
and  national  opera  houses.  The  lack  of 
a second  genius  like  Purcell  is  probably 
explanation  enough.  The  matter  cannot 
| be  pursued  here,  but  it  provides  food  for 
thought  in  the  presence  of  last  night's 
brilliant  demonstration  of  how  a national 
school  of  fine  power  was  begun  in  France  I 
by  an  Italian  (Lully)  and  brought  to  its 
: highest  perfection  by  a German  (Gluck).  | 
The  solo  singers  of  the  concert  were  j 
Miss  Anna  Case,  who  sang  Monteverde’s 
"Lasciatcmi  morlre"  with  much  less  ef-  ' 
feet  than  it  challenges,  Purcell  s music  | 

I better,  and  disclosed  some  skill  blit 


greater  beauty  of  voice 


Rameau's 


"Rossignols  amoureux,"  and  Mr.  Dinh 
Hilly,  who  put  a masterly  performance 
Io  his  credit  in  the  divertissement  from 
"Le  Bourgeoise  Gentilhomme. " The  sing- 
ing- of  the  chorus  was  highly  creditable 
after  it  got  out  of  the  troubled  sixteenth 
century  waters:  hut  praise  for  the  or- 
chestra could  not  begin  until  familiar 
music  was  reached.  Stage  and  audience 
presented  a gala  appearance  and  the  best 
of  the  music  met  with  hearty  apprecia- 
,ion-  H.  E.  K. 


The  Sohola  Cantorum.  which  is  an 
expansion  of  Ihe  MacDowell  Chorus  and 
is  to  bo  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
music  of  the  early  periods,  gave  its 
first  concert  last  evening  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  Such  a concert  has  not  been  heard 
in  the  memory  of  man,  for  it  was  not 
only  a lesson  in  the  history  of  music* 
but  a disclosure  to  most  of  the  hearers 
of  riches  long  buried  and  generally  un- 
suspected. The  concert  had  a title, 
"The  Development  of  Opera,”  and  its 
programme  was  arranged  in  such  a way 
as  to  present  excerpts  from  various, 
lyric  dramas  ranging  all  the  way  from 
the  madrigal  plays  of  Striggio  and  Vec- 
chi down  to  the  opera  of  Gluck. 

The  list  of  extracts  began  with  the. 
second  part  of  Striggio’s  “H  Cicala  - 
mento  delle  Donne  al  Bucato.”  which 
dates  from  1565.  Then  followed  two 
numbers  from  the  famous  madrigal 
drama  "Amfiparnaso”  of  Vecchi,  to  wit, 
the  love  scene  of  Isabella  and  Litcio 
and  the  visit’  of  Fracantrippa  to  the 
Ghetto.  Adriano  Banchieri,  the  pupil 
of  Vecchi,  was  represented  by  three 
numbers  from  his  “La  Pazzia  Senile.” 
The  primitive  works  of  the  Florentine 
reformers  were  omitted  and  the  new 
creation,  Italian  opera,  was  represented 
by  the  marvellously  beautiful  lament  of 
Arianna,  all  that  is  left  to  us  of  Monte- 
verde's  opera  "Arianna.”  Several  de- 
lightful numbers  from  Purcell's  “King 
Arthur'’  served  to  show  the  stronglv 
marked  characteristics  of  early  English 
opera,  and  then  the  story  crossed  to 
France. 

Lully  was  the  founder  of  tlie  Grand 
Opera  of  Paris,  or  rather  ihe  stole  it 
from  its  designers,  and  he  was  the  first 
Frenchman  on  tihe  programme.  Prop- 
erly he  was  represented  by  his  last 
comedy  ballet,  “Le  Bourgeois  Geniil- 
homme,”  which  he  wrote  in.  conjunction 
with  Moliere.  His  next  work  was  opera 
pure  and  simple.  The  part  of  the  com- 
edy ballet  heard  last  evening  was  the 
divertissement  from  the  fourth  act. 
Lionel  de  Laurencie  in  his  masterly 
little  book  on  Lully  says  that  this  com-  j 
edy  ballet  was  devised  for  the  enter-  | 
tainment  of  a Turkish  dignitary  visit-  I 
ing  Paris.  At  any  rate  the  scene  is  a! 
Turkish  farce  in  which  the  unfortunate  ! 
Mr.  Jourdain  is  made  the  butt  of  the! 
humor.  It  is  a rollicking  episode  and 
the  text  is  almost  as  funny  in  some 
places  as  Lully’s  ingenious  treatment 
of  it. 

Rameau,  Lully’s  great  successor,  was! 
represented  by  a scene  from  his  im-  I 
Dortant  opera  “Hippolyro  et  Arieie.”  • 
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bored  took  heal!- and  prepare?  to  1)6  enter-1 


bored  tooK  near|  anti  yrepai  eu  >■-  | --  - hvliricT  Wyie . They  ha  vf>T7,ri 

tclned.  Mr.  PctSndler  had  trained  his  sins-j  V lv,,iollo(t  ffgfirr.uou  amt  diet  inc  !tj’^  m’ 
rs  well,  and  £ addition  of  the  WeUh 


ample  scene 
and  finally' 
ostle  of  that 


Choir  gave  a solidity  to  the  tone  of  the  vU*r\y  jno'.  'as  it  tised  to  bn 

flam  his  tenor  and  base  sections  they  might  have  * ^ 11(ll  iomogeneo))s  with  the  con 

lacked.  The  attack  at  times  was  not  all  ^ •,  ,,,  , ne, ’*■ 

it  should  have  been,  largely  due  to  Mr.  fttMoti.  I V'iiniion  is  so  uneertni 

. . ......  , . .Schindler’s  peculiar  beat,  but  this  slight  evening  - Vudienoe  did [not  kn 

• stmple  life  whl.  it  led  Mat  can  be  overiooked,  there  was  so  much  ltlfU  ’’ 

to  the  scaffold,  was  rcpi vs.'iii  rl  in  i 

that  was  excellent 


Phllidor  contributed  an 
"Ernelinde,”  Gluck  the; 
from  the  noble  "Aleeste 
■lean  Jacques  Rousseau, 


was 

diveitissement  and  some  choruses  from 
“Le  Devin  du  Village." 

Kurt  Schindler,  the  conductor  of  i lie 
Schola  Cantorum,  deserves  warm  prais 
for  the  skill  and  labor  which  he  brought 
to  the  preparation  of  this  programme., 

The  works  chosen  for  illustration  were 
admirably  suited  to  tihe  purpose  of  the 
evening  and  the  numbers  selected  were! 
beautiful  and  Interesting  in  themselves 
.and  among  the  best  examples  of  tin- 
craft  of  the  various  composers. 

Air.  .Schindler  arranged  an  orchestral 
accompaniment  for  the  entire  pro- 
gramme. except  in  I hose  cases  where 
orchestration  already  existed.  Instru- 
ments were  used  with  the  voices  in  the 
madrigal  plays,  but  lutes  and  viols  had 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work. 

■Mr.  Schindler  utilized  modern  strings,  a 
harp,  the  organ  and  wood  winds,  minus  I 
the  clarinet,  whose  tone  tint  was  quite  • 
foreign  lo  the  conceptions  of  the  earliest  j 
writers.  In  some  few  spots  Mr.  Schind-  j 
ler’s  instrumentation  appeared  to  be  j 
just  a trifle  too  rich,  but  usualy  it  was  I 
discreet,  tasteful  and  scholarly.  ( 

The  chorus  proved  to  be  composed  of  1 
excellent  material  and  in  general  sang1 
very  well.  The  solos  were  allotted  to  ! 

Anna  Case  and  Dinlt  Gily  of  the  opera, 
both  of  whom  gained  credit.  Miss  case, 
especially  distinguished  herself  by  the 
high  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  her 
singing  of  Arianna’s  lament,  while  her 
delivery  of  the  Purcell  music  was  thor- 
oughly graceful.  Mr.  Gilly  had  tin  op- 
portunity in  the  Purcell  excerpts  to 
i show  that  lie  could,  like  most  foreign 
singers,  enunciate  English  extremely 
well. 

The  Schola  Cantorum  seems  destined 
to  perform  for  the  early  secular  compo- 
sitions an  oflice  similar  to  that  of  the 
Musical  Art  Society  for  the  works  of 
the  church  composers.  Those  who  ‘ <>e  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ha.-: 
heard  last  evening's  concert  will  bo  able  come  to  town  again  and  Dr.  Karl  Muck, 
to  testify  that  this  secular  music  tlior-  happily  recovered  from  the  attack  o'' 
(Highly  deserves  to  bo  heard  for  its*  grip  whi-h  recently  laid  him  low  in  the 
own  sake.  II  has  great  intrinsic,  beauty,,  wise  city  of  the  "Hast,  conducted  ti  e 
and  that  part  of  it  which  enters  the1  concert,  at  l.'a rnegie  Hall  Iasi  ev'-v'c  - 
field  of  humor  achieves  pronounced  I The  programme  was  cite  of  uneonven'- 

success.  ....  fiona!  descripiion.the  orcheisi.rai  numbers 

hov  one  thing  concerts  of  this  kind  being  Max  Reger’s  “Oonoe-to 
wiil  clear  up  some  confusions  in  the.  Ancient  Stvk  • r Orchestra 
history  of  music  and  demonstrate  pretty  ; ciassot.nov’e  "()ve-tui-e  m lenel’c’-  ’cm-s 
clearly  that  the  books  contain  some  i »„h  Koro,.:  . ...  i • 

ludicrous  errors  in  their  descriptions  of  ; y|1P  , • > md  symi. Iiotiy. 

the  compositions  of  the  medieval  mas-  ' ‘”e’  ”!  enter; wnnauf. 

tors.  Put  the  general  public  is  not  inter-  ’•  .**'.'*  H!<?n  "t!ue-  Mtttzenaner  of 

ested  in  lessons  in  musical  history,  and  '.  e m '•  *Pera  House  but  she 

it  can  he  assured  that  no  previous!  ! ^ ln  disposed  and  her  place  is  taken 

preparation  is  necessary  to  a full  enjoy-  sufficient  warning  in  : > .-nitig 

ment  of  this  old  music.  The  Scliola)  '*-v  *'Jer,a  fierhardt,  . distin- 

(Gntorum  has  taken  up  a good  caus.-i;  -'tished  German  lieder  singer,  who  thus 
and  it  deserves  hearty  encouragement.]  ,nacie  *»«’  reappearatneo  before  this 

h public  earlier  I ban  slu;  had  expected  to 
| niake  it. 


reached  and  per 
to  pass  in  silent" 


The  aria  from  Monteverdi’s  “Ariana” 
was  beautifully  sung  by  Miss  Case.  She, 
was  in  fine  voice,  and  gave  the  “Lament” 
with  Just  the  necessary  pathos,  showing  the 
possibilities  in  her  future  Elizabeth  and 
Elsa.  The  excerpts  from  Purcell's  “King 
Arthur"  afforded  her  and  Mr.  Gilly  and  the 
Chorus  an  opportunity  to  win  the  applause 
of  the  audience— the  “Harvester  Song”  had 
lo  be  repeated.  Mr.  Gilly  was  also  suc-i 
ccssfui  in  the  Lully  number.  Miss  Case 
surprised  every  one  by  her  singing  of  the 
Rameau  "Nightingale,”  with  flute  obligato 
by  Mr.  Ba>  rCre.  and  received  an  ovation 
for  the  coloratura  air  by  Philidor.  Not 
only  was  her  voice  a delight,  but  her  mu- 
slelanly  grasp  of  the  form  made  it  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  this  kind  of  singing 
heard  in  New  York  this  season. 

Gluck’s  Priests’  March  from  “Alceste”1 
was  splendidly  played  by  the  orchestra,  and 
Mr.  Gilly  rang  the  invocation  very  well.  He 
was  not  so  successful  as  the  Soothsayer  in 
the  Rousseau  number,  his  voice  showing 
signs  of  fatigue,  but  the  Chorus,  which  had 
improved  steadily  throughout  the  evening, 
closed  the  concert  with  a fine  burst  of  song. 

Mr.  Schindler  can  be  praised  for  giving 
a concert  worthy  of  the  name  his  chorus 
bears. 


that  the  end  Ua‘ 

mil  tea  tP vorfl I spC' >0^*8  ■ ■■  i i , 

"fov-  determining  tjint  there  ought. 

legro  be  re  ) , ,,k  o1-  affecting 

al™n»plieit.v  wiitai.  though  not  eong-’inat 
lo  his  talent,  ’-s  ttojru-'  the 
The  finale.  io<  i 
first  movement 

Mrhi^P^tnrn  Pi  old  form  m i 
tractive" and 

manner  need 


bin 
and  "1  > 
if-  not  ' 


belu 


(-'coming 
made  than  t'V’ 
cun  Us;  vn  to  ) 1 
iih  ihuftiu-sni 


and  ought  to 
nntsleiatn  to  make  expo: ’.n- 

me*:  the  rom 

to  be  a case  id 


not  be  lanvdy  bui^i 

* ^0y°^ininmi^^  suceessfully 


poured  into  an  old  bot  tle.  , f 

it  «-iw  -a  iov  to  bear  1 to 
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GEORGE  HARRIS’S  RECITAL 

1COK  -qf  3 

) i>""K  \ inei-lcifn  Ten  in-  p. 


Aft.- 


the 


i i 


Show*  I’rotr- 
of  Sontr. 


srto  she 

1 T!alian  airs  which  she 


• eorgo  Harris.  Jr.,  an  American  tenor, 
ii  fl  ,7CUfl1  *°"*s  lasl  'hgln  at  U'olian 
t|,  u • Harris  was  board  here  last  season 
| !’  recital,  when  be  made  an  impression 
I distinctly  favorable  by  a voice  of  good  qual- 
ilj.  which  was  aided  by  no  little  commcnd- 
! ahl°  achievement,  in  its  usage. 

Last  evening  he  presented  a good,  though' 

, les-.  varied  programme  of  songs,  in  which 
Il'nV.'i'j.l8  again  showed  native  power  and 
».«  1 il,ded  oy  mi  Apparent  j?ain  in 

rcsonanc  ji  of  tone  and  repn^.*  of  deliver**.  ' 
nm  r " r ■ ‘-s  unforinnal  elv  w.-re 

.v,„.  XI  -IMSI 1 V emphnsived.  as  in  an  aria 
h?  h***n  rl&  U>?*.  I;,“  T'1"'.  ■ with  Which 
j ?an'j  Here  Ins  mice  was  often  tin- 
steady  anci  lacked  power. 

Hr  0 .t,hre?  German  songs  which  follow  ed 
adapted rr,SS  V0C“  r’°'vprs  vrere  heller 
! Hi  'Schubert’s  "IVr  Ooppelganger’’  he  was 
especially  successful,  as  his  voice  eradnallv 
gained  in  freedom  and  he  revealed  H gen- 
■nne  ii"ellice„ce  of  siyle,  lie  was  also 
.heard  to  advantage  in  Froneh  songs  by 
k r raupK  and  Berlin/,  sinking  them  uith  much 
v kid  in  phrasing  and  form  coloring. 


p(AHI,l’,rif.l  < 

he  MacDcnvell  Chorus, 


Concert.  * 

. ? */  y 

The  MacDcnvell  Cnorus,  augmented  by  the 
Welsh  Choir,  and  assisted  by  Miss  Case  and 
Gilly,  of  the  Metropolitan,  the  Barrfere  En- 
semble, and  a string  orchestra,  yesterday 
gave  a thoroughly  delightful  concert  of 
music  illustrating  the  development  of  opera. 

Mr.  Schindler  has  done  many  things  to  ad- 
vance music  in  New  York,  but  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  entertainment  he  presented 
last  night.  The  opening  number.  “The  Gos- 
sip of  the  Women  Bleaching  at  the  Brook,” 
by  Alessand"»  Striggio,  was  so  fresh  and 
naif  even  to  modern  ears  that  those  wlio 
had  come  expecting  to  be  improved,  but  lhe  - 

instruments  b 


had  given  in  ii 
i :ir  concerts  of  January  3 and  :. 
i were  Marcello's  "li  niio  bel  fuoc  - i 
j Gluck's  "O  del  ntio  dr.ice  .•<rdo:  ” ; , 

“Paride  «*U  L'lena.”  After  int-  nv«-r ■ v-e 
slie  sang  three  songs  of  Richard  Si;-.,  ..- 
j '‘Morgen."  Wie-enued ” and  "f  iiceli.- 
Miss  Gorhardf  was  welebined  cordially 
; by  her  hearers  and  sang  wir|tn»v.ch  beauty 
t-tyle.  par;  jctilarly  in  t G.-rruan  song:-. 

Mr.  Reger's  concerto,  as  not  .id,  is  Ids 
U3d  work  but  he  was  born  in  1S73  and 
| nn  the  wdiole  he  has  not  hepii  inur.txleraie 
jin  production.  The  oompo-b.<-n  heard 
last  evening  was  first  performed  at.  f. : . ■ ,, 
i ort  on  October  ! 1933,  at  h c-  - o,  "".  ,,i  tin- 
Museums  Gesellschaft  conducted  !-.  Wii 
i)o'm  Mengelberg,  who  once  visitcti  t'ni . 
0>;y  ai-  -a  gu.-K'  conductor  of  f>hj|. 
harmonie  Society.  T he  concerio  was  first 
played  hen-  ifie  Phiihanionitj'.s  private 
concert  of  .November  10  !ast. 

There  are  no  important  reasons  why  a 
musician  of  to-day  should  not  t..k<-  up  j 
the  concert  lor  ‘‘several  instruments’’  a-  1 
Bach  wrote  it,  nr  the  "concerto  5 rosso r |i 
as  fashioned  by  Handel  On  the  con  t 
trary,  there  are  good  reas  ons  why  in  these  ’ 
days  of  uew  instrumental  combinations  t 
snd  highly  developed  technical  sk;!  ..-i 
ihe  part  of  orchestra  players  admirable  | 
resnlis  shouid  be  exypcled  from  new  ex-  j 
oursions  into  the  old  field. 

Bui  it  is  probable  that  iho  c:-w\t  x 
satisfaction  w -U  be  gained  from  composi 
'ions  which  frankly  adapt  the  old  form  | 
to  the  new  conditions  and  make  no  at- 
eni].i  :p  compromise  Mr  Reger  has 
scored  his  work  for  three  fiuies.  three 
oboes,  two  bassoon.;,  three  horns,  three  1 
trumpets,  kettledrums,  solo  violin  and 
;s.  The  selection  of  wind 
rays  a desire  to  be  archaic  i 
in  orchestral  color  if  not  also  in  treatment 
On  the  other  hand  the  pfissages  allotted 
to  he  solo  violin  in  the  first  movement 
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Some  New  and  Unexpected 
Music  in  the  Programme. 

The  illness  of  Mine.  Matzenauer  who! 
was  expected  to  sing  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  outside 
of  its  home  city  this  week,  compelled  a 
cha  nge  in  the . programme  of  the  third 
1 concert,  which  took  place  in  Carnegie 
Mall  lasl.  night.  Fraulein  Gerhardtl 
'chanced  to  be  available,  however,  and 
was,  secured,  thus  giving  her  New  York 
admirers  an  earlier  opportunity  to  hear 
her  than  was  expected,  and  also  enabling 
them  to  hear  her  under  extremely  grati- 
fying conditions.  The  substitution  spared 
the  public  a repetition  of  two  airs  which 
have  become  something  of  an  obsession 
at  concerts  in  which  large  voiced  singers) 
lake  part — the  air  with  clarinet  obbligato 
from  Mozarts  “t'leinenza  di  Tito"  and' 
the  scena  "Abscheuliclier!"  from  "Fi- 
delio.  In  place  of  these  very  admirable) 
but  somewhat  too  persistent  pieces  Miss, 
Geihardt  sang  an  old  air  by  Benedetto 
Marcello  (“I  mio  bel  fuoco").  with  which, 
she  made  no  very  profound  effect;  a more) 
familiar  aria,  that  "gem  of  purest  ray l 
serene"  from  Gluck’s  "O  del  mio  dulce' 
ardor.  in  which  beautiful  feeling  was 
paired  with  beauty  of  style  and  voice, 
and  three  of  Richard  Strauss's  songs,  in 
which  nearly  all  the  merits  in  the  Singer’s, 
catalogue  were  united  and  enhanced  by 
exquisite  orchestral  accompaniments  writ- 
ten by  the  compose!  himself.  The  songs 
! were  "Morgen,”  "Wiegenlied"  and  "C'ii- 
cilie."  and  in  the  first  the  principal  violin, 
Mr.  Witek,  fairly  divided  the  honors  with 
the  singer  by  his  performance  of  the  ob- 
bligato. 

There  was  a-plenty  of  unfamiliar  music 
in  the  orchestral  list.  The  opening  num- 
ber. by  Max  Reger,  a "Concerto  in  the 
Ancient  Style."  was  about  as  startling  an 
example  of  new  wine  in  old  bottles  as 
that  revolutionary  with  archaic  tenden- 
cies could  well  have  been  expected  to  pro- 
vide. in  form  it  leaned  on  that  of  the 
old  concerto  grosso.  though  the  ri  pieno 
band  had  a vast  I > different  constitution 
than  that  known  in  the  works  of  Baelt 
and  Handel,  and  the  old  manner  was  also 
observable  in  the  structure  of  the  themes.  | 
But  there  the  likeness  stopped,  the  pro- 
gressions going  so  far  afield  that  when 
the  first  movement  came  to  an  end  the 
listeners  were  so  lost  in  a maze  that 
they  sat  in  silence  and  stared  at  Dr. 
Muck  as  if  wondering  why  lie  had  slopped 
beating  tim-  The  slow  movement  made 
a nearer  appeal,  however,  and  from  its 
opening  to  the  end  of  the  finale  the  music 
was  followed  with  curious  interest  if  not( 
with  unalloyed  delight.  A quicker  re- 
sponse of  popular  appreciation  was  won 
.by  Glazonnow’s  really  fine  and  stirring 
"Overt'u-  Solennelle.”  which,  played  with 
such  brilliancy  as  is  heard  only  from  the 
Bostonians,  created  a ???????  feeling  of 
delight. 

Set  apart  by  itself  as  the  closing  poi  - | 
tion  of  1 lie-  programme  was  Borodine’s 
Symphony  in  P.  minor,  his  second.  There  I 
-were  probably  a score  or  more  of  persons) 
in  the  audience  who  recalled  that  this  j 
work  had  been  previously  heard  in  New  , 
York,  it  was  sixteen  years  ago.  however  ■ 
(February  5 and  «.  1877.  at  Philharmonic  j 
concerts  directed  by  Anton  Sciol),  and 
those  who  remembeied  the  incident  at  all  ' 
probably  could  not  lecall  much  more  than  h 
that  it  gave  them  a hearing  of  t lie-  most 


CTWsfrHg  iTMI'fSfiTy  Russian  Symphony  ever 
played  in  New  York,  lxmg  years  ago. 
when  Tschaikowsky  was  a newcomer  in 
our  concert  room.  The  Tribune's  reviewer 
uttered  the  warning;-  “laaok  out  for  the 
Muscovite!  ”— uttered  it  in  a spirit  of  ad- 
miration which  has  endured  ever  since. 
But  when  this  symphony  came  it  brought 
with  it  the  discovery  that  compared  with 
Borodino  Tschaikowsky  was  a genial  con- 
servative, and  that  Rubinstein,  whom 
seme  used  10  think  a Russian,  was  hope- 
lessly Teutonic  and  academic.  This  sym- 
phony is  all  Slav.  Its  ideas  are  all  drawn 
from  Ruffcati  folk  song  or  folk  dances, 
and  are  treated  with  true  Russiaitj 
flespeiation  and  wildness.  Of  extended 
melody  there  Is  not  a shadow,  except 
in  the  slow  movement — the  third — and. 
again,  except  in  this  slow  movement,  there 
is  nothing  which  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  be  looked  upon  as  the- 
matic development— supposedly  the  firs' 
principle  of  symphonic  composition.  The 
first,  second  and  fourth  movements  are 
all  built  up  out  of  short  phrases,  which 
are  reiterated  over  and  over  again  with 
seemingly  infinite  variation  of  harmony 
and  instrumental  color,  but  with  a stub- 
horn  persistence  which  must  seem  mad- 
dening to  all  devotees  of  old-fashioned 
notions  of  musical  development.  It  was 
all  most  revolutionary,  hut  a perfect  re-, 
flection  of  the  spirit  of  Russian  folksong.' 
and  to  imaginations  properly  attuned 
must  have  called  up  pictures  of  the  bar- 
baric splendor  of  ancient  Russian  life.  The 
musk-  was  driven  home  by  the  tremendous 
impetuosity  and  the  relentless  power  of 
Dr.  Muck’s  reading.  H-  b*.  K-  j 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Margarete  Matzenauer  was  unable  to  sing 
at  last  night's  Carnegie  Hall  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  but  the  audi- 
ence, which,  as  usual,  was  a large  one,  had 
no  cause  for  complaint,  for  her  place  was 
taken  by  another  eminent  vocaliBt,  Elena 
Gerhardt.  She  sang  an  air  by  Marcello  and 
Gluck’s  "O  del  mio  dojee  ardor”  with  good 
tonal  production  and  distinction  of  style; 
but  It  was  in  three  orchestrated  Straus3 
songs  that  she  was  heard  at  her  beat,  the 
Lied  being  her  specialty.  The  first  of  these 
songs,  "Morgen,”  is  very  much  In  the  style 
of  Brahms.  Melodically,  it  Is  the  most  In- 
spired song  Strauss  has  composed,  but  It  is 
seldom  sung  because  the  melody  Is  almost 
entirely  in  the  piano  part,  the  voice  being 
a mere  side-show,  in  the  beautiful  orches- 
tral version  the  melody  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  violin  obligato,  which  was  admirably 
played  by  the  concert-master,  Mr.  Witek. 
The  other  two  songs  “Wiegenlied”  and  “Cfi.- 
cilie,”  are  melodically  insignificant,  but  they 
are  effective,  and  Mrne.  Gerhardt  sang  them 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

Some  recent  home  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Orchestra,  were  not  conducted  by  Dr.  Muck, 
as  he  was  •ill.  Fortunately,  he  appeared  last 
night  at  his  desk  as  usual,  and  the  orches- 
tra played  with  Us  usual  brilliancy  and 
technical  finish.  7 C*h,‘  fO  7 3 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  programme  was  j 
particularly  Interesting.  Whenever  a piece 
by  Max  Reger  is  produced  in  New  York  one 
wonders  why;  and  the  echo  answers,  “Why?” 
Why  the  "Concerto  in  the  Ancient  Style  for 
Orchestra,"  opus  123,  was  chosen  for  per- 
formance Is  a mystery,  for  It  is,  with  the  ex-  I 
ception  of  a part  of  the  second  movement,  | 
entirely  uninspired.  Reger  writes  a great 
deal  too  much;  he  enjoys  the  fun  of  speed- 
ing his  pen  over  the  paper,  and  this  tempts 
him  to  excesses  which  call  for  new  laws  as 
to  speed  limits  In  musical  automobilism.  It 
seems  likely  that  if  Max  fell  asleep  while 
composing,  his  pen  would  travel  on  as  fast 
as  usual,  and  with  about  the  usual  results. 

Another  unfamiliar  work  on  the  pro-  j 
gramme,  Glazounoff’s  “Ouverture  Solenne," 
proved  to  be  watered  Tchaikovsky.  How- 
ever, it  gave  Bhilip  Hale  a chance  to  write 
some  Interesting  pages  of  programme  notes. 
80  did  the  final  number,  Borodin’s  Second 
Symphony,  which  also  was  disappointing, 
except  in  the  slow  movement,  which  echoes 
the  songs  of  Slavic  troubadours. 

At  to-morrow  afternoon’s  concert  of  the 
Boston  Orchestra  Geraldine  Farrar  will  be 
the  soloist,,  and  Dr.  Muck  and  his  men  will 
doubtless  give  an  inspired  performance  of 
the  delightful  Secoij|j  Symphony  of  Brahms, 
of  which  Welngartner  has  truly  said  that 
"the  stream  of  invention  has  never  flowed 
so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works  by 
Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored 
his  orchestration  so  successfully.” 

‘•The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West”  Re- 
peated— Miss  Destinn  and  Mr. 
yy  Amato  in  Cast. 

"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West’  deiightec 
.<  large  audience  at  the  Metropolitan  Iasi 
night  when  the  opera  by  iMr.  Puoclnl  was 


pea  ted.  The  cast  was  identical  In  prim 
pals  with  that  of  previous  presentations. 
Mr.  Caruso,  In  the  rdle  of  Johnson,  was 
i particularly  happy  vocal' spirits  last 
icht,  throwing  all  restraint  to  the  winds 
nd  satisfying  his  listeners  wit  great 
olumes  of  glorious  sound.  Miss  best  Inn 
ras  Minnie,  one  of  her  best  rOles,  and  she 
'tit  with  her  usual  charm.  Mr. 
,to*s  impersonation  of  Jack  Ranee, 
ambler  and  sheriff,  was  again  Syremark- 
bly  effective  bit  of  acting  and-  singing. 
J'r  Toscanini  conducted  with  all  the  fire 
fan  enthusiast  and  the  orchestra  Pla.vet 
mil.  There  were  curtain  calks  after  earn 

TTH^CaApON^EN  CRINOLINE. 

'»*•.  1-  rcillKtad  mill  Kilivuri!  |,nnkim 
Sill*  for  Soviet  ,i  . 

Swedish  songs  mid  dances  by  artists 
■ssed  in  national  costumes  were  tin1 
i Lures  of  the  third,  lor  this  season,  o 
chansons  en  crinoline  organized  bJ 
s.  R.  W.  Jiawkesworth.  at  the  Plaz; 
steray  morning,'  and  the  ballroom  wa 
ed.  ^ U.U.  . ‘ ~ 


ed  charm  of  its  own,  which  was  not  the 
case  with  the  Debussy  Toccata  , which  fol- 
lowed it.  “Papillons,”  by  Ole  Olsen,  Is  hard- 
ly likely  to  become  much  of  a favorite  on 
concert  programmes,  as  it  is  a mere  trifle, 
with  rapid  finger  work  and  a sort  of  Pop- 
per-liko  brilliancy  to  recommend  it. 

Brilliancy  is  the  keynote  of  Liszt’s  “Ve- 
nezia a Napoli,”  which  was  the  closing 
number,  but  It  is  a very  different  type 
from  the  preceding  piece.  It  afforded  Miss 
Schnitzer  a good  opportunity  to  show  the 
ease  and  fluency  of  her  finger  technique. 
She  added  the  splendid  Marche-Militaire, 
by  Schubert,  in  the  Tausig  arrangement,  as 
j an  encore. 

1 a It 

j * * ‘ 

“THE  MAGIC  FLUTE" 
REPEATED  AT  OPERA 


0 '{A 

•'fine.  Olive  Fremstad  and  —Edward 
inltow  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Coin- 
nv  sang  Swedish  folk  songs  and  there! 
■re  some  national  dances  in  a scene 
t to  represent  a village  in  Sweden. 
Among  those  in  the  audience  were  Mrs. 
ill  Low,  Mrs.  Edwin  Gould.  Mrs.  John 
.Mason,  Mrs.  George  R.  Sheldon,  Mrs. 
n All  Haggjn,  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Val- 
tine.  Miss  Henrietta.  Porter,  Mrs.  Doug- 
i Robinson,  Miss  Greta  Torpadie.  Mrs. 
Horace  Harding,  Mrs.  Walter  James 
d Mis.  John  W.  Alexander. 

-.MESS  SCHNITZER  PLAYS. 

ecitHl  l>y  an  'uixti-ian  Pianist  i :i 
A epi  fan  Ha  11. 

Cjermaine  Schnitzer,  ?n.  Austrian  pian- 
t who  has  visited  These  all  devouring 


pl  season,  has  re- 
i'no  gave  her  first! 


ianlet,  gave  a recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yes 
?rday  afternoon.  It  is  several  years  sinc^ 
tie  was  heard,  and  liked,  by  New  YorQ 
udiences.  Yesterday  her  recital  begat 
'1th  Schumann’s  difficult  and  beautiful  so 


cions  before  the  pres 
rned  and  yesterd 
oltal  in  Aeolian  Ik 
Incidences  which  ; 

never  cease  10  i 
carders  of  musical 

• very  same  sons’ a 
d played  on  Monday 
sharp  minor  hki 

red  the  pen'ormanri': 
am  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  will 
ubtless  continue  to  be  a beautiful  so- 
ta  despite  the  fact  that  in  one  week 
was  interpreted  in  both  Russian  and 
listriaiv  fashions. 

There  need  be  no  comparison  of  the  two 
a (lings.  The  settlement  of  such  delicate 
•liters  may  well  be  left  to  the  powers, 
iffibe  it  to  say  a’  thi^  time  that  Miss 
hnltzer’s  performance,  of  the  sonata  was 
t only  intelligent  and  nuisiciar.lv.  our 
d some  poetic  moods  to  enrich  it  and 
uplift  .lie  spirits  of  the  hea  crs.  There 
is  much  lovely  color  in  r player's 
a.tmtnt  of  the  slow  movement  and  no 
p(i sentiment.  It  was  sound  art  ana 
served  warm  applause,  iv-op  it  <v- 

• d. 

Miss  Schnitzels  style  has  breadth  and 
idbiKSs  and  she  has  gained  in  :> 
nee  and  repose  since  site  last  visited 
S»C  might,  however,  mercifully  have 


Impresarios  propose,  but  grip,  laryn- 
gitis, bronchitis  and  other  ills  dispose, 
jj  Prima  donnas  are  subject  to  numerous 
ills  which  other  flesh  is  not  heir  to, 
and  have  to  battle  also  with  artistic 
temperament,  which  bloweth  whither  it 
listeth,  and  no  man  knoweth  its  coming 
or  its  going.  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza,  the 
hard  working  impresario  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera.  House,  intended  to  give 
Mozart's  “Die  Zauberflcete”  in  the  first 
week  of  the  current  season.  He  had  a 
genuine  German  high  soprano  Queen  of 
the  Night  all  ready  for  the  production, 
and  then,  lo!  she  fell  ill,  and  when  the 
season  opened  she  had  not  even  taken 
ship  for  Gotham. 

So  “The  Magic  Flute”  was  put  over 
to  the  second  week  and  made  its  debut 
at  the  matinee  with  a little  American 
one  of  those  \ Queen  of  the  Night.  It  was  repeated 
;v  n every  season; 
naze  the  innocent 
loi.ngs  she  played 
that  Tina  Lerner 
It  is  Schumann's 
, and  it  has  sur- 
of  many  pianists 


of  the  »«ason  and  one  that  showed  un- 
usual interest  in  the  performance,  though 
it  was  the  fourth  time  that  the  work  had 
been  performed  this  year.  There  were 
two  other  changes  in  the  cast  since  the 
first  performances.  Marie  Gadskl  singing 
Pamiena,  and  Mr.  Witherspoon  Sarastro. 

In  Miss  Hempel’s  coming  the  opera  has 
gained  greatly.  The  two  airs  of  the 
Queen  of  Night  were  sung  last  night  so 
that,  their  dramatic  significance  became 
evident.  Their  first  sections  were  so  beau- 
tifully declaimed  by  the  lady  that  it  was 
quite  easy  to  pardon  not  only  the  artistic 
absurdity  of  their  florid  sections,  for 
which  the  composer  and  the  taste  of  his 
period  were  responsible,  but  also  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  singer  in  the  coloratur 
musie.  This  deficiency  was  due  chiefly  to 
her  change  of  voice  color  when  the  florid 
passages  were  reached,  in  appeara-nee 
and  action  she  was  admirable,  and  the 
audience  was  spared  the  absurdity  of  see- 
ing a prima  donna  bowing  her  gratitude 
for  applause  provoked  by  the  beauty  of  a 
picture  of  which  she  was  only  a part, 
stepping  completely  out  of  the  dramatic 
frame  to  do  so.  But  the  opera's  gain  in 
acquiring  Miss  Hempel  was  offset  to  tome 
degree  by  the  loss  of  Miss  Destinn,  who 
not  only  sang  the  music  allotted  to 
Psmina  beautifully,  but  presented  a dig- 
nified dramatic  personage  in  the  part, 
which  lime.  Gadskl  did  not.  Her  notion 
that  there  was  a large  element  of  co- 
quettishness in  the  part  was  very  dis- 
turbing, especially  when  it  reached  the 
point  of  something  like  a flirtation  with 
Papageno  In  the  duet  “Bei  Minner 
wilehe  Liebe  fahlen.”  Mr.  Witherspoon, 
admirable  as  he  is  in  many  things,  served 
chiefly  to  emphasize  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  Mr.  Gatt’s  company  does  not  contain 
a true  basso  prof  undo.  H.  E.  K. 
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DEBUT  OF  JULIA  CULP, 
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Chopin  preludes,  some  D 

in  the  fourth  week  on  the  important 
Monday  night,  and  with  the  same  cast, 
In  the  seventh  week  it  had  a special 
Saturday  evening  representation,  with 
Mme.  Gadski  instead  of  Miss  Destinn 
as  Pamina.  But  it  was  reserved  for  last 


•Ve: 


"Papillons"  and  Liszt’s 
ought  to  be  calh'il  taran- 
:a  Napoli,"  completed  the 


Germaine  Schnitzer’s  Recital. 

Miss  Germaine  Schnitzer,  the  Viennes 


evening,  Friday  of  the  ninth  week,  to 
bring  about  the  long  postponed  appear- 
ance of  the  German  Queen,  of  the  Night. 

There  was  still  another  newcomer  in 
last  evening’s  performance,  for  Herbert 
Witherspoon  had  an  opportunity  to  sing 
Sarastro  for  the  first  time.  The  others 
who  were  heard  and  seen  had  all  taken 
part  in  the  previous  representations. 
Miss  Hempil’s  advent  made  a distinct 
and  valuable  improvement  in  the  en- 
semble. Her  voice  was  more  happy  in 
the  music  of  Astraflammante  than  in 
that  of  the  roles  in  which  she  had  pre- 
viously been  heard. 

Furthermore,  she  seemed  to  be  more 
at  home  in  the  style,  and  Mozart’s  reci- 
tative gained  greatly  by  her  delivery  of 
it.  The  dramatic  significance  of  the 
Queen’s  music  was  restored.  It  had 
been  missing  in  the  earlier  perform- 
ances. It  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to 
make  new  comments  on  Miss  Hempel’s 
voice  and  vocal  skill.  She  disclosed  the 
full  measure  of  her  powers  in  “II  Bar- 
biere  di  Siviglia”  and  at  the  same  time 
clearly  marked  their  limits.  She  is  a 
useful  addition  to  the  company,  but  the 
rank  of  her  famous  predecessors  m 
florid  roles  at  the  Metropolitan  will 
hardly  be  accorded  her. 

Mme.  Gadski  has  sung  Pamina  on 
the  same  stage  frequently  and  she 
has  no  new  revelations  to  make.  She 
was  full  of  spirit  last  evening  and  won 
an  honorable  share  of  the  applause.  Mr. 


A New  and  Excellent  Lieder  Singer 

From  Holland. 

Mme.  Julia  Culp,  a singer  from  Holland, 
was  heard  for  the  first  time  here  in  a song 
recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Lovers  of  this  lofty  type  of  enter- 
tainment are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
acquisition  of  Mme.  Culp  to  the  list  of 
New  York's  acquaintances.  She  Is  a de- 
sirable newcomer,  whose  voice  and  art 
will  undoubtedly  win  for  -her  a warm 
place  in  the  affections  of  this  public. 

Her  voice  is  one  of  exceptional  beauty 
and  possesses  a tonal  character  of  strongly 
marked  individuality.  The  organ  is  a 
mezzo  soprano,  with  a leaning  toward  the 
contralto  color,  and  it  has  great  power 
and  dynamic  flexibility.  Its  range  of  tints 
is  by  no  means  large,  but  within  its  lim- 
its it  has  uncommon  suitability  to  the 
expression  ofr»all  gentle  moods  and  tender 
feelings.  J U fa.  //-  / % 

Mme.  Culp  disclosed  in  a programme  of 
songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann  and  Brahms 
a fine  intelligence,  musical  instincts,  skill 
in  the  use  of  her  natural  gifts  and  inter- 
pretative insight.  Most  of  her  effect*  are 
obtained  by  a perfect  command  of  a wide 
gradation  of  power  in  the  emission  of  tone. 
She  has  a full,  rich,  sonorous  forte  and 
a delicate  and  almost  impalpable  piano. 
Between  these  two  she  marks  clearly  all 
the  steps  and  employs  them  with  con- 
summate craft. 

In  two  or  three  instances  she  over- 
worked her  mezza  di  voce,  so  that  on  at 
least  one  occasion  she  sang  sharp  ; but  she 
was  very  frequently  guilty  of  large  tech- 
nical errors.  Her  taste  too  was  rarely  at 
fault.  She  was  at  her  best  in  such  songs 
as  Schubert’s  “Ave  Maria"  and  Schu- 
mann’s "Mondnacht”  songs,  in  'which  her 
softer  tones  were  exquisitely  utilized  and 
in  which  her  ability  to  publish  gentle 
feeling  was  adequately  revealed. 

In  “Waldesgesprach,”  on  the  other 
hand,  she  fell  short  of  the  breadth  of  ‘style 
and  the  dramatic  intensity  of  communi-  | 
cation  demanded  by  the  song.  The  recital  i 


owed,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  musica^with  excellent  judgment, 
ransiatlons  ever  made  from  one  instru- 
aent  to  another.  Is  a pianistic  tour  de 
orce.  Miss  Schnitzer  acquitted  herself 
veil  both  technically  and  musically,  of  this 
snormously  difficult  task.  Following  this, 
he  played  twelve  of  Chopin’s  Preludes,  for 
which  music-lovers  must  feel  grateful,  as 
vlth  the  exception  of  a few,  they  are  not 
reard  often  enough  at  recitals,  although 
hopln  never  wrote  anything  which  sur- 
passed these  compositions,  which  are  like 
Japanese  poems  in  their  brevity  and  in- 
plred  beauty. 


as  a whole  was  not  remarkable  in  variety,  j 

iparatively 

narrow.  But  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for 
the  acquaintance  of  a new  artist  who  has 
so  much  to  offer.  Mme.  Culp  will  surely 
be  heard  in  this  city  frequently,  for  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  her  voice  and  the  deli- 
cate quality  of  /her  engaging  art  will  pro- 
cure for  her  a prominent  place  among  the 
guests  of  this  extremely  busy  musical 
season. 


Mme.  Julia  Culp’s  First  Re- 

Ii*  Tdme.  Julia  Culp  a 


Witherspoon’s  voice  does  not  possess 

the  deep  tones  required  by  some  parts  The  singer's  range  seemed  comparatively 
of  Sarastro’s  music,  but  the  basso  ac-  1 " ' .... 

quitted  himself  with  great  credit.  His 
cantilena  Was  smooth  and  sonorous  and 
he  sang  with  dignity  of  style.  Only  a 
voice  of  exceptional  range  can  compass 
ata  op.  11.  It  takes  a fine  technique,  muctwiji1  power  the  length  and  breadth  of 
nduranoe,  and  a great  deal  of  poetic  feel-  Sarastro’s  two  great  airs, 
ag  vto  do  justice  to  this  work.  Mis^  The  performance  as  a whole  was 
chnitzer  is  well  equipped  as  to  the  firs^a“a*n  delightful,  with  the  exception  of 

wo  requirements,  but  the  first  movement^  one  blot  upon  it  made  by  the  unsuit-  »».  CYQUISITE  SONG  SINGER 

...  ...  ...  ......  , Table  style  of  the  First  Lady.  Mr.  Sle-  ** 

specially,  left  something  to  be  desired  is  , , . . . , , . , , 

,j  , _ zaks  voice  had  a hard  edge  last  eve- 

he  matter  of  poetry,  j Clh  ~ ‘ > S [ning,  but  he  sang  with  fine  taste  and 

The  Bach-Busoni  "Chaconne”  which  fol-musical  manner.'  Mr.  Hertz  conducted  

numerous  audi- 
ence in  Carnegie  Hal!  yesterday  afternoon 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a singer  who 
it  going  to  bring  not  only  pleasure  but 
happiness  to  the  lovers  of  the  art-song 
during  the  rest  of  the  stason.  The  na- 
tionality of  Mme.  Culp  is  Dutch;  the 
home  of  her  art  the  land  which  knows 
r.o  constant  latitude  or  longitude,  but 
whose  language  is  loveliness,  whose  at- 
mosphere is  charm  and  whose  law  is 
Interest,  popular  and  otherwise,  in  the  abiding  bsauty.  Mme.  Culp  came  well 

Metropolitan’s  production  of  Mozart's  heralded,  but  not  tr®»- 

peted,  and  the  character  of  the  greeting 
“Magic  Flute”  to  a big  uptvaxd  leap  last  ^Wch  the  aufl]ence  gaV8  ner  disclosed 

. , . night,  when  Miss  Frieda  Hempel  appeared  that  its  judgment  was  held  in  abeyance. 

Debussy  s Sarabande  sounds  as  if  fingers  of  the  It  took  her  but  a few  minutes  to  win  that 

and  palms  were  used  alternately  In  Its  'judgment  In  her  favor,  however,  and  be- 

performance,  but  it  has  a sort  of  lntoxlcat-  Tlle  hoUfle  °ne  of  the  larges 


h to  QUEEN  Of  NIGHT 

Miss  Hempel  Takes  Part  in 
Mozart’s  Opera. 


fore  she  elosed  her  recital  she  had  estai 
fished  a place  in  the  hearts  of  those  wli 
know  how  to  appraise  beautiful  singin 
which  very  few  of  the  other  artists  in  he 
field  will  share  with  her. 

Mme.  Culp  disclosed  herself  yesterda; 
only  as  a singer  of  songs,  and,  indeed 
somewhat  too  exclusively  as  a singer  of 
the  style  of  sustained  and  ecstatic  lyricism 
of  which  the  finest,  specimens  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann  and  Brahms. 

Any  other  singer  -would  have  dared 
to  select  such  songs  as  Schubert’s  “tm 
Abendroth,”  “Du  bist  die  Ruh’,”  and 
Ave  Maria,  Schumann  s “Intermezzo.” 
"Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume,”  and  “Mond- 
nacht, and  Brahms's  “Iramer  leiser  wird 
mejn  Schlijjnmer”  and  ’’Feldeinsamkeit,” 
for  a single  afternoon  of  song  would  have 
run  great  danger  of  wearying  the  pub- 
lic with  monotony  of  mood.  But  Mme. 
Culp  did  this,  and  apparently  with  the 
purpese  of  disclosing  not  only  the  beauty 
Of  her  voice  but  the  depth  of  her  senti- 
ment and  the  finish  of  her  vocalization 
from  a technical  point  of  view.  The  re- 
maining songs,  though  they  offered  larger 
opportunities  for  varied  mood-expression, 
reaching  to  the  jubilant  ecstasy  of  Schu- 
mann's "Friihlingsnacht.”  yet  all  called 
for  the  cantabile  manner,  and  no  op- 
portunity was  offered  to  learn  what  the 
singer  is  capable  of  in  the  way  of  the 
florid  style.  But  so  long  as  she  will  sing 
as  she  did  yesterday,  adding  to  her 
scheme  a little  wider  range  of  sentiment 
and  a greater  variety  of  expression,  no 
one  is  likely  to  long  for  what  are  pop- 
ularly thought  to  be  feats  of  “vocaliza- 
tion.” 

There  will,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped,  be  a 
i number  of  opportunities  to  discuss  In  de- 
tail the  characteristics  of  Mme.  Culp's 
singing.  1 or  the  present,  after  recording 
the  fact  that  she  raised  the  enthusiasm  of 
her  listeners  to  the  high  pitch  (for  which 
it  might  be  wished  that  a hotter  expres- 
sion might  be  found  than  a persistent 
demand  for  more),  it  need  only  be  said 
I that  she  haE  a mezzo-soprano  voice  of  ex- 
; quisite  beauty,  of  great  mellowness  and 
j such  pure  quality  that  she  never  need 
| yield  to  the  temptation  to  force  it,  being 
told  obviously  by  her  artistic  intelligence 
I ancl  instinct  that  it  carries  to  the  limits 
of  a room  like  Carnegie  Hall,  even  in 
pianissimo.  Further  that  her  breath  con- 
trol is  almost  perfect,  so  complete,  in- 
deed, that  she  gives  herself  no  concern 
when  for  the  sake  of  poetical  interpreta- 
tion a musical  phrase  of  extraordinary 
length  is  called  for;  that  her  command 
of  vowel  color  seems  absolutely  inpecca- 
ble,  and  that  with  a warm  temperament 
she  knows  how  to  keep  passion  in  check 
with  the  reins  of  aesthetic  beauty.  She  is 
not  what  the  Germans  call  merely  a cer- 
ebral singer,  nor  is  she  merely  a vocal 
instrumentalist;  she  is  a musical  inter- 
preter of  song,  filled  with  love  for  the 
lyric  art  and  wonderfully  equipped  to  ex- 
emplify it H.  E. 


A Dutch  ’Lieder  Singer’s  Success  in 
Her  Carnegie  Hai!  Recital. 

Few  Lieder  singers  who  come  to  New 
York  .with  a high  established  reputation 
in  Europe  disclose  so  soon  and  so  con- 
vincingly the  grounds  for  it,  and  grounds 
for  the  duplication  of  it  here,  as  Mme.  • 
Julia  Culp,  who  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. She  is  a Dutch  artist  whose  voice 
is  described  as  a contralto,  though  it 
hardly  has  all  the  characteristic  quality 
of  a true  contralto;  but  there  will  be  no 
quarrel  with  the  description  that  is  ap- 
plied to  an  organ  so  beautiful  as  hers.  It 
has  an  altogether  remarkable' richness  and 
silken  smoothness;  it  is  admirably  equal- 
ized throughout  its  whole  range;  it  has 
great  power  and  fullness,  which  she  can 
modulate  to  the  extreme  of  pianissimo. 
There  are  many  technical  excellences  in 
her  employment  of  it,  and  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  is  her  breath  control, 
which,  with  her  artistic  intelligence,  en- 


Culp' 

ingly  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  her 
songs,  to  the  representation  of  their  un- 
derlying mood  and  the  changing  expres- 
sion of  eacli  line.  There  is  a wide  range 
and  variety  in  her  power  of  expression. 
And  yet  with  all  this  resource  some  may 
have  found  a certain  monotony  in  her 
delivery  of  some  of  her  songs,  especially 
in  her  way  of  making  succesive  crescen- 
,dos  on  successive  phrases,  and.  in  a raan- 
Iner,  interrupting  the  emotional  conti- 
nuity; but  it  must  be  said  that  she  was 
never  guilty  of  disturbing  the  musical 
phrase.  Probably  to  consider  so  is  to 
consider  too  curiously,  in  view  of  all  the 
extraordinary  excellences  of  Mme.  Culp's 
art  and  the  full  measure  of  enjoyment 
that  she  gave  to  fastidious  lovers  of 
Leider  singing. 

Her  programme  was  made  up  of  three 
groups  of  Schubert’s,  Schumann’s,  and 
Brahms's  songs.  respectively,  almost 
without  exception  among  the  better  known 
of  the  song  repertory.  Such  songs  as 
these  can  hardly  become  hackneyed,  how- 
ever well  they  are  known,  and  if  Mme. 
Culp  disclosed  no  new  beauties  in  them, 
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she  set  the  old  ones  forth  in  a manner 
that  at  once  gained  her  the  eager  suf- 
frages of  her  audience,  which  was  hearti- 
ly enthusiastic  and  showed  itself  de- 
lighted and  beguiled  by  the  voice  and 
the  nublv  artistic  singing  of  this  artist. 

Schubert’s  " Du  Blst  die  Ruh  ” and 
“ Ave  Maria"  were  sung  with  especial 
beauty,  the  latter  with  breadth  and  dig- 
nity of  phrase  and  intensity  of  expres- 
sion: similarly  fine  In  its  long  sustained 
phrasing  was  Schumann's  " Du  Bist  wie 
cine  Blume”;  there  was  exquisite  grace 
In  his  " Mondnaeht,”  and  in  his  " tVal- 
desgespraeh  " she  showed  power  in  a 
very  different  style.  The  feeling  with 
which  she  sang  the  " intermezzo " was 
far  removed  from  sentimentality,  anil  few 
could  have  failed  to  note  the  significance 
of  her  phrasing  of  its  last  stanza.  Her 
six  songs  by  Brahms  were  among  his 
best  and  best  known. 

Mine.  Culp's  accompanist,  her  com- 
patriot. Mr.  Bos,  who  had  served  here 
in  a similar  capacity  for  Dr.  Wullner 
on  his  several  visits,  played  the  accom- 
paniments with  exquisite  taste  and  ap- 
propriateness. 


Orchestra’s  Fourth  Triday  Con- 
cert Was  Well  Attended. 

The  fourth  Friday  afternoon  subsenp- 
tion  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  in  JEolian  Hall,  was  well  at- 
tended  yesterday,  the  programme  beini 
devoted  to  Beethoven,  with  Mlscha  Elmai 
is  soloist.  Mr.  Elman  played  the  vlolir 
concerto,  and  as  an  encore,  Beethoven'! 
Romance  No.  2.  The  young  Russian'! 
playing  was  masterly  In  its  technica 
prow-ess,  and  showed  a tone  that  wai 
large  and  warm,  and  an  intonation  tha 
was  flawless.  Perhaps  to  the  most  fas 
tidious  tastes  there  seemed  a scntlmen 
talizing  of  Beethoven's  spirit  that  wai 
not  altogether  desirable,  yet,  on  th< 
whole,  his  Interpretation  showed  that  th« 
violinist  Is  maturing. 

The  afternoon  opened  with  the  "Eg- 
mont"  overture,  and  closed  with  the 
Fifth  Symphony,  which  Mr.  Damroseh 
has  already  disclosed  to  his  patrons  this 
season.  ^ 

OFFENBACH'S  OPERA 


Successful  Production  of  “Les 
Contes  d’Hoffmann”  at  the 
Metropolitan. 

Offenbach's  opera,  "Les  Contes  d'Hoff-  i 
tea  mi,'  was  Incorporated  in  the  repertory 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  yester- 
day afternoon.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Gatti  ' 
included  it  In  this  seasons  list  of  new  ' 
productions  has  caused  some  surprised 
comment,  blth  within  the  walls  of  the  es- j 
tabllshment  and  without.  To  some  purists  I 
In  art  the  name  of  OfTenhach  still  calls 
up  a feeling  of  aversion,  though  time  has 
made  him  pay  the  penalty  of  his  misdeeds. 

If  they  were  such,  by  covering  all  the 
things  which  he  wrote  for  the  Bouffes 
I'arlslennes  with  the  pall  of  oblivion,  i 
I here  are  times,  however,  when  an  honest 
j 'over  of  the  merry  muse,  contrasting  the 
I operettas  of  to-day  with  those  of  the 
[Second  Empire,  might  well  wish  to  ex- I 
I change  the  literary  and  musical  vulgarity 
of  many  things  which  fill  the  ears  of  this 
generation  for  the  Ingenious  satire  of  the 
opdras  bouffes  of  fort)-  years  ago.  and  the 
piquancy  and  grace  of  the  melodies  with 
which  Offenbach  adorned  them.  These 
charitable  critics  will  not  think  that  the  j 
.Metropolitan  Opera  House  Is  polluted  by 
having  In  Its  books  or  on  its  boards  the  j 
name  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  rtiusic 
for  "La  belle  Helene"  and  "OrphAe  aux 
Enfers.  even  if  they  fail  to  remember 
that  "Les  Contes  d’Hoffmann"  was  a 
pious  effort  to  make  amends  to  his  real 
genius. 

1 here  Is  enough  serious  beauty  in 
Oflenbach's  fantastic  opera  to  justify  its 
inclusion  in  the  repertory  of  any  opera 
nouse.  but  perhaps  it  was  not  this  con- 
sideration alone  which  appealed  to  Mr. 
Gatti.  There  is  no  reflection  on  him  in 
(he  suspicion  that  the  local  history  of 
the  opera  had  something  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  most  significant  fact  In  that 
history  is  that  "Les  Contes  i'Hoffman" 
was  far  and  away  the  most  successful 
of  the  operas  produced  by  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein  in  the  four  years  of  his  consulship 
at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  Mr. 
Hammersteln  produced  the  opera  on  No- 
vember 15,  1907.  and  though  M.  Renaud. 
who  lent  it  Its  chief  attractiveness,  so 
far  as  the  persons  concerned  in  its  per- 
formance were  concerned,  took  his  de- 
parture in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
February  the  opera  received  eleven  rep- 
resentations in  the  season  1907-1901?.  Tn 
the  following  season  it  was  performed 
seven  times,  and  In  the  last  of  Mr.  Ham- 


mersteln's  administration  eight  times.  In 
three  seasons,  therefore.  It  was  heard 
twenty-six  times.  In  this  period  the 
greatest  popular  attraction  at  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House  was  Madame  Tetraz- 
zini, yet  of  the  operas  "Lucia"  was  per- 
formed only,  twenty-two  times,  "Rtgo- 
letto"  and  Traviata"  fourteen  times  each. 
Of  the  novelties  which  Miss  Garden  made 
possible.  "Iye  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame" 
was  played  twelve  times  in  two  years, 
"Louise"  eighteen  times  in  three.  PellCas 
et  MWisande"  fourteen  times  in  three. 
“Salome"  fourteen  times  in  two,  and 
"Thai's"  twenty  times  in  three— "Les 
Contes  d’Hoffman"  was,  therefore,  Mr. 
Hammersteln's  crowning  achievement— | 
unless  one  choses  to  ascribe  that  distinc- 
tion to  "Carmen.”  which  though  it  had 
only  nineteen  representations  in  the  last 
three  seasons  of  the  Manhattan,  had  the 
same  number  In  the  first  year,  thanks  to 
the  gifts  of  Bressler-Glanoli. 

Whether  as  a tribute  to  the  beauty  of 
OfTenbach's  opera,  about  which  there  Is 
nothing  new  to  be  said  at  this  late  day, 
or  as  a stroke  of  business,  the  revival  of 
"Les  Contes  d'Hoffman"  was  justified. 
It  was  justified  again  by  the  success  of 
yesterday's  performance.  This  did  not 
differ  essentially,  so  far  as  the  treatment  j 
which  the  work  itself  received,  from  the 
representations  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House.  There  are  several  versions  of  the 
opera,  which  Offenbach  so  loved  that  he 
labored  over  it  for  years,  and  which  is  of 
a character  admitting  of  several  varia- 
tions in  treatment.  It  is  only  by  keeping 
the  symbolism  which  held  sway  In  the 
minds  of  Barbler  and  CarrA  when  they 
first  worked  out  the  scheme  of  a five-act 
drama  in  which  the  German  poet,  ro- 
mancer and  musician,  W.  T.  A.  Hoff- 
mann,  should  be  the  hero  in  a sequence 
of  tales  of  his  own  invention,  In  view 
that  this  fantastic  piece  can  be  said  to 
have  any  continuity  or  unity.  Unless  one 
listens  attentively  to  the  prologue  and 
epilogue,  and  from  them  gathers  the  ele- 
ments of  cohesion,  the  opera  which  Offen- 
bach made  out  of  the  play  might  as  well 
be  looked  upon  as  three  operas,  and  if 
Mr.  Gatti  should  get  hard  pressed  for 
another  one-act  curtain  raiser  for  “Pag- 
liacci"  or  "Cavallerla  Rustlcana,”  he 
might,  without  doing  much  violence  to 
Offenbach's  work,  make  a cornicone 
called.  "Olympia”  out  of  the  first  act,  and 
a tragic  one,  "Antonia.”  out  of  the  third. 

The  only  obvious  bond  between  the  three 
acts  of  the  opera  to  the  careless  oserver 
is  the  character  of  Hoffmann,  which  en- 
ters into  all  of  them  and  is  impersonated 
by  the  same  artist— the  tenor.  The  new 
production  differs  from  its  predecessors 
in  having  the  representative  of  the  evil 
principle  who  pursues  the  hero  and 
wrecks  each  of  his  adventures  imper- 
sonated by  three  different  men.  M.  Re- 
naud embodied  the  principle  in  each  act, 
and  did  it  with  such  consummate  art 
that  to  him  much  of  the  success  of  the 
old  representation  was  due.  Whether  or 
not  this  plan  is  absolutely  essential  is  a 
question  which  need  not  be  discussed 
here;  but  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  by- 
watching  the  development  of  the  demon  of 
wickedness  and  the  influence  of  his  mach- 
inations upon  the  hero  that  the  thread 
is  most  easily  found  which  binds  an  ap- 
parent pasticcio  into  a harmonious  whole. 
The  heroines  of  the  three  acts  are  phases 
of  the  feminine  principle  which  obsessed 
the  mind  of  the  hero  in  these  phases 
of  its  development— the  moon— calf  love 
given  to  physical  prettiness,  empty  out- 
ward charm,  exemplified  in  Hoffmann's 
affection  for  the  automaton  Olympia;  the 
subsequent  merely  carnal  attraction  tow- 
ard the  courtesan  Giuhltta;  then,  In  the 
last  of  the  illustrative  episodes,  his  sin- 
cere love  for  a pure  woman.  In  each  case 
the  hero-poet's  aspirations  are  brought  to 
naught  by  the  machinations  of  his  evil 
demon,  Coppllius,  an  optician,  who 
smashes  the  dull,  Dappertutto,  who  leads 
him  to  crime  for  the  sake  of  the  woman, 

, who  then  laughingly  deserts  him,  and  Dr. 
j Miracle,  who  achieves  the  death  of  the! 
pure-souled  Antonia,  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  her  father  and  her  lover  to  save 
her.  Having  lived  trough  the  adventures. 
Hoffmann  is  besought  by  his  muse  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  her  as  the  only 
faithful  mistress  of  the  artists.  This 
moral  was  ignored  in  the  old  perform- 
ances at  the  Manhattan  and  is  also  ig- 
nored at  the  Metroplitan,  for  the  muse 
iocs  not  appear  with  her  preachment  in 
trie  epilogue  which  makes  a conclusion  by  1 
the  simple  device  of  having  Hoffmann 
return  to  his  carouse  after  having  re- 
lated the  tales  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  people 
in  the  theatre. 

The  Manhattan  performances,  strong  in 
the  possession  of  M.  Renaud  were  weak 
on  the  distaff  side.  In  comparison  the 
Metropolitan  performance  was  strong 
where  the  others  were  weak,  and  weak 
where  the  others  were  strong,  chiefly  in 
the  representative  of  the  Hoffmann,  of 
Signor  Macnez,  and  (if  one  will  have  it 
sol  In  the  distribution  of  the  demoniac 
principle.  But  there  was  such  splendid 
character  acting  by  Didur  as  Coppelius, 


such  fine,  singing  by  Dlnh  Gilly  as  Dap- I 

pertutto  and- sn - h an  effective  combina- 
tion of  both  singing  and  acting  in  the 
Dr.  Miracle  of  Mr.  Rothler  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  opera  did  not 
gain  by  the  disruption  of  the  unity  Idea 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  tan  open  one. 
Signor  Macnez,  laboring  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  singing  in  a tongue  foreign 
to  him,  made  a much  better  impression 
than  he  did  in  Rossini's  "Barber."  In 
unison  with  Rossi  (Cresplll  and  Rothiev. 
moreover,  ho  helped  to"  make  the  splen- 
didly dramatic  trio  of  the  last  act  (one 
cf  the  opera's  finest  moments  in  which 
the  best  of  Offenbach  as  a serious  writer 
showed  itself)  (hrlllingly  effecEive. 

Of  the  women  singers  the  one  whose 
personality  and  art  made  the  strongest 
appeal  was  Penorita  Bori,  who  imper- 
sonated Antonia,  making  of  her  a touch- 
ingl  pathetic,  tragic  figure  and  singing 
the  difficult  music  more  than  well.  Miss 
Hemple  looked  and  acted  the  singing  and 
dancing  doll  with  much  gracious  charm, 
and  accomplished  the  vocal  feats  de- 
manded of  her  skilfully,  but  without  con- 
cealing the  unfortunate  defects  of  her 
voice  in  the  high  register.  Mme.  Frem- 
stad  seemed  to  have  little  heart  for  the 
rble  of  Giulletta,  and  it  was  almost 
gievous  to  witness  gifts  which  shine  so 
brightly  in  the  loftiest  tasks  of  lyric 
tragedy  wasted  on  the  part  of  the  Vene- 
tian courtesan.  Mr.  Reiss  fails  in  nothing 
which  lie  undertakes,  and  he  put  his  im- 
print quite  as  unmistakably  upon  the 
i r61e  of  Cochenville  as  he  did  upon  that 
of  Franz. 

I Mr.  Gatti  has  filled  the  opera  with 
sumptuous  pictures,  and  there  can 
I scarcely  be  a doubt  that  “Les  Contes 
d'  Hoffmann”  is  a permanent  addition  to 
the  Metropolitan's  repertory.  Here  is  the 
list  of  performers: 

iimn 5 o Frieda  Hempel 

nlSutts  Olive  Frc rnetad 

Lucrezla  llort 

, .’.7.7 Jeanne  Maubourg 

NiCklausse  Marla  Duchene 

' Umberto  Macnez 

Coppelius  ..7.7.7 AdrMnh“:iUsr 

M?ractetUt.,°. . . . . .7.  .7.  .7. . . . ■ ■ ■ • LeTO^RotMer 

Spalanzanl  . . 1 Andrea  de  Sesurola 

r'inJwf 1 * Basil  Ruysdael 

Crespef  .7:.7.7:.7...\ “ Boss! 

Cochenille  ■■■l  Albert  Reiss 

TMUchlnaocio  ‘ Angelo  Bada 

Nathanael  Pietro  Audisio 

Hermann  . .Paolo  Ananian 

Luther""  Bernard  Begue 

Conductor  —Giorgio?  Polacco.  Stage  manager 
—Julius  Speck.  Chorus  master-^Giulio  betti. 
Technical  director— Edward  Siedie. 

Xa.  iiz. 
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FAREWELL  OF  BOSTONIANS 

Miss  Farrar  and  Orchestra  De- 
light Capacity  Audience. 

The  musicians  from  Boston— and  how 
grateful  are  we  these  days  for  their  jour- 
neys to  this  town— gme  their  third  Sat- 
urday matinee  concert  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Carnegie  Hall.  There  is  no  need 
to  say  that  all  who  love  the  best  in  music 
were  there— that  is,  all  who  could  get  in— 
for  Major  Higginson’s  orchestra  never 
fails  In  the  excellence  of  its  offerings. 

Dr.  Muclc  chose  for  his  symphony  the 
Brahms  No.  2,  in  D major,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  those  who  still  believe  the  great 
Johannes  dull  must  surely  have  found 
a change  of  heart  had  it  been  present 
when  the  Boston  orchestra  paid  tribute 
to  the  composer's  genius.  Dr.  Muck  gave 
to  the  symphony  a labor  of  the  tenderest 
love,  and  brought  out  the  serene  beauties 
of  the  work  most  exquisitely.  That  the 
hand  responded  to  every  call  made  upon 
it  by  the  master  is  self-evident. 

In  the  second  portion  of  the  programme 
Dr.  Muck  presented  a novelty  in  Joseph 
Holbrooke's  "Queen  Mah,"  denominated 
"Shakespeare  Poem  No.  7 for  grand  or- 
chestra and  chorus”  (ad.  lib.).  The  chorus 
portion  was  omitted  yesterday.  This 
work,  by  one  of  England's  best  known 
younger  composers  and  musical  revolu- 
tionists, was  magnificently  played,  and 
played  in  a manner  which,  had  it  con- 
tained less  merit  than  it  does,  must  have, 
made  an  effect. 

Vet,  especially  in  the  first  movement, 
there  was  something  in  the  fantasy  of  the 
music  that  was  really  Shakespearian, 
Tuck  chasing  Ariel  and  an  orchestral 
maze.  The  love  music  of  the  second  move- 
ment had  more  than  one  hint  of  1Vagner, 
and  in  the  dream  of  battle  Richard 
Strauss  had  not  been  forgotten.  But  it 
was  ever  music  that  possessed  fancy  and 
invention,  ar.d  if  It  was  programme  music 
It  surely  did  not  need  Shakespeare's  text 
to  justify  its  existence.  The  concert 
closed  with  a most  brilliant  performance 
of  Chaimer's  "Espana.” 

But  we  are  forgetting  that  there  was 
also  a singer,  and  when  we  suddenly 
realize  that  that  singer  was  none  less 
than  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  we  come 
preciously  near  leze  majesty.  No  one 
who  has  ever  seen  Miss  Farrar  at  a Bos- 
ton symphony  concert  can  forget  her. 
For  these  occasions  she  reserves  her 
"hoicest.  At  them  she  appears  gowned 
beyond  the  dreams  of  Paquin.  Redfern  and 
Worth,  for  in  gowns  as  in  impersonations 


Miss  Fair  "-  's  dreams  ilfe  her  own.  For 
yesterday  her  dream  hud  begun  tn  Paris, 
the  Paris  of  Louis  XV,  a dream  of  a 
cream  silk  paiuiier  gown,  that  blew  out 
as  she  swept  down  to  tli^  footlights  like 
some  fair  frigate  with  stiljdding  sails  set. 
Then  her  dream  had  shift*!,  and  conceal- 
ing her  hands  was  a n^ost  wonderful  j 
nineteenth  century  muff,  wbHo  her  head  i 
was  surmounted  with  the  i at-like  head- 
gear  of  the  winter  of 
So  Miss  Farrar  came  to  us  garbed  In 
three  centuries,  and  botli  fihe  and  we 
were  very,  very  happy.  H or  6ongs  were 
Jhc  recitative  "Tcmeran"  gnd  tire  aria 
"Come  scoglio"  from  Moz^axt's  "Cosi  fan 
tutte.”  and  a recitative  and  aria  from 
Debussy's  "L'Enfant  Prodigue.”  Miss 
Farrar's  voice  was  in  splendid  condition 
and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  au- 
dience acquainted  with  that  fact- 

“The  Titles  ol  Hoffmann.” 

Much  of  the  glory  of  French  opera  was 
formerly  due  to  the  contributions  of  for- 
eigners. Lulli,  the  first  Parisian  opera 
composer  of  special  note,  was  an  Italian. 
Rossini  wrote  his  masterworlt,  "William 
.Tell,”  for  Paris.  Cherubini  and  Spontlnl 
&lso  were  Italians.  Gluck  was  a German, 
End  Meyerbeer  and  Offenbach  (who,  re- 
spectively, brought  the  French  spectacular 
school  of  grand  opera  and  the  opdra  bouffe 
to  a climax  of  splendor)  were  Prussian 
^sws.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of 
tnese  foreigners,  not  even  Gluck  and  Ros- 
Biri,  created  masterworks . quite  equal-  to, 
the  best  of  those  composed  by  the  genuine 
Frenchmen,  particularly  Gounod,  wbo6e 
“Faust”  and  “Romeo”  are  immortal,  and 
Bizet,  whose  "Carmen”  is  the  most  Inspired 
)0f  all  operas  excepting  Wagner’s. 

Offenbach  played  the  musical  clown  for 
decades  and  thereby  won  much  fame  and 
cash.  He  had  higher  ambitions,  neverthe- 
less. and  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
composed  "Les  Contes  d Hoffmann,  a se- 
rious work  which  he  hoped  would  outlive 
his  operettas.  It  has  done  so.  While  the 
lighter  works  have  practically  disappeared  . 
from  the  stage,  the  “Contes”  is  to-day  one 
of  the  best  drawing  of  all  works  in  many 
opera  houses,  owing  partly  to  the  interest 
attaching  to  its  fantastic  libretto  and  part- 
ly to  the  music,  much  of  which  has  malodic 
charm  and  rhythmic  vigor. 

It  was  with  this  work  that  Oscar  Ham-' 
merstein  won  his  biggest  and  most  last- 
ing successes  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  and  deservedly  so.  He  had  under- 
taken to  specialize  in  French  opera  and 
knew  that  the  wisest  way  to  do  so  was  to 
engage  the  best  French  artists  available. 
The  casts  varied  from  year  to  year,  and 
with  Mile.  Cavalieri,  Zeppilli,  or  Trentlnl 
admirable  results  were  achieved.  On  other 
occasions  the  impersonations  of  Olympia, 
Giulietta,  and  Antonia  left  much  to  be  de-1 
sired.  But  it  was  due  to  the  men  in  the 
cast,  to  Dalmores.  Gillbert,  and  Renaud,  in 
particular,  that  these  performances  rose  to 
unprecedented  heights,  .unequalled,  it  il 
safe  to  say  anywhere.  Had  Oscar  Hammer 
stein  done  nothing  but  'revive  this  work 
il  with  such  a cast,  he  would  have  deserved 
a chapter-  in  the  annals  of  local  opera. 
Dalmores  invested  the  part  of  Hoffmann 
with  rare  vocal  charm  and  much  romantic 
interest:  Gilibert  was  inimitably  funny  as 
Spalanzani,  and  Maurice  Renaud  achieved 
an  operatic  miracle  by  the  way  in  which  he 
enacted  In  turn  the  wily  Alsatian  Jew, 
Coppelius,  the  aristocratic  demon  Dapper- 
tutto,  and  the  fiendish  Dr.  Miracle— a triple 
impersonation  as  ineradicable  in  the  mem- 
ory of  theatre-goers  as  Salvinl’s  Othello, 
Jean  de  Reszke’s  Siegfried,  or  Lilli  Leh- 
mann's Isolde.  , / V"/  \ 

After  such  a precedent,  Tt  tornF  consider- 
able courage  on  the  part,,  of  even  the  Met- 
ropolitan, which  is  the  best-equipped  opera 
house  in  the  world,  but  which  does  not 
specialize  in  French  opera— to  produce  this 
work.  It  was  done  nevertheless  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  with  more  satisfactory 
results,  on  the  whole,  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  seld'om  disap- 
points his  audiences  in  the  matter  of  scen- 
ery, and  while  "The  Tales  of  Hoffmann” 
offer's  no  special  opportunities  for  display, 
everything  was  done  that  was  necessary. 
He  also  lavished  three  of  his  leading  prima 
donnas  on  the  parts  of  the  three  women 
in  the  plot— Frieda  Hempel,  Olive  Fremr 
stad.  and  Lucrezla  Bori. 

Mme.  Hempel,  as  the  animated  doll, 
Olympia,  made  a very  agreeable  impression 
on  eye  and  ear.  It  is  not  probable  that 
this  role  will  ever  rank  among  her  best, 
elthough  the  music  suits  her  style.  She 
added  some  very  elaborate  vocal  ornaments 
to  the  florid  song  Offenbach  wrote  for  this 
part.  .She  greatly  amused  the  audience 
by  her  two  collapses,  with  their  necessary 


If  that  Offenbach.-i  work  was  a novelty  to  tne 
majority  of  the  hearers — which  was,  per- 
haps, fortunate  in  some  cases,  as  no  mem- 
ories came  to  trouble  their  enjoyment. 
Mine.  Hempel  will  no  doubt  bi  more  at 
home  later  in  the  artificial  stiffness  of  the 
doll's  acting.  On  Saturday  she  occasion- 
ally forgot  that  she  was  not  a human  being, 
fire  has  had  the  wisdom  to  dress  her  part 
as  a young  girl,  instead  of  as  a child  only 
a few  years  old.  This  makes  Hoffmann's 
interest  seem  mo're  natural. 

The  second  of  his  loves  and  disappoint- 
ments. Giulietta,  the  Venetian  enchantress, 
wat,"  performed  by  Mine.  Fremstad,  who 
looked  quite  handsome  enough  to  tarn  any 
n in's 'head.  The  music,  however,  does  not 
suit  her  ‘especially,  and  at  first  she  must 
havo  failed  to  hear  the  orchestra,  for  in 
the  barcarolle  she  sang  p.  .-sistently  flat, 
which  Is  a very  unusual  thing  for  her. 
The  "best  thing  in  this  part  for  her  was  the 
triumphant  answer,  “No,”  when  Dapper- 
tutto  asks  her  If  she  doubts  the  power  of 
her  eyes.  " It  was  genuinely  dramatic. 

Mile.  Bori.  took  the  pathetic  third  role 
of  little  Antonia,  who  sings  herself  to 
death  under  the  infernal  influence  of  Dr. 
Miracle,  Miss  Bori  was  more  dramatic 
in  this  rdle  than  her  predecessors  in  New 
Tork,  and  imparted  real  feeling  to  her 
performance.  She  looked  very  pretty,  and 
she  possesses  the  natural  fragility  of  build 
and  grace  of  motion  to  fit  the  part  of  the 
ill  fated  little  singer.  After  the  first  few 
measures  her  voice  was  as  good  as  her 
dramatic  conception  of  the  part,  which  is 
saying  a great  deal.  Miss  Tori  is  proving 
herself  to  be  a versatile  artist,  and  is  a 
real  acquisition  at  the  Metropolitan. 

As  Hoffmann  the  new  tenor,  Umberto 
Macnez,  w'as  more  successful  than  in  Ros- 
sini’s "Barber.”  He  cannot,  however,  be 
compared  with  Dalmores,  who  sang  the 
part  at  ■ the  Manhattan  and  is  now  the 
Hoffmann  ol  the  Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera  Company,  nor  with  Clement,  who  has 
sung,  the  part  three  times  this  season  in 
Boston.  Still,  his  Hoff;  nn  is  a creditable 
performance,  though  hardly  up  to  the  old 
Metropolitan  standards. 

It  was  a foregone  conclusion  that  Reiss, 
h the  two  roles  of  the  servants,  would  be 
most  amusing,  and  equally  certain  that 
Segurola-  would  make  his  two  parts  inter- 
esting. Reiss,  as  the  busy,  snub-nosed  at- 
endant  of  the  doll,  who  is  so  greatly  em- 
barrassed when  she  runs  down,  yet  carries 
off  the  situation  with  a high  hand,  shared 
in  causing  the  laughter  which  greeted  the 
first  act.  He  was  equally  amusing  as  the 
eaf  serving-man  in  the  last  act,  although 
be  hardly  looked  or.  moved  as  if  very  old. 
His  dancing  was  particularly  funny. 

Mr.  de  Segurola’s  conception  of  Spalan- 
zaniiVthe  proud  owner  of  the  doll,  naturally 
differed  as  much  from  that  of  Gilibert  as 
the  two  men.  did  physically.  Segurola’s 
Spalanzani  is  .slim,  small  nervous  and 
Quite ' elegant,  not  unctuous,  as  was  Gili- 
bert’s.  Segurola’s  French  diction  is  ad- 
mirable, better  than  that  of  any  one  else, 
except  Reiss  and  Rothier.  At  Saturday’s 
performance,  he  and  Mr.  Didur  missed 
the  opportunity  for  a very  funny  scene 
when  the  two  exchange  the  papers  in  the 
transaction  of  the  doll.  At.  the  Manhat- 
tan the  mutual  distrust  of  maker  and  buy- 
er was  one  of  the  most  amusing  episodes 
of  an  unforgettable  first  act,  an  act  which 
was  once  made  notable  by  the  genius  of 
two  men.  whose  equals  are  not  to  be  found 
on  our  operatic  stage  to-day.  The  doll, 
the  unwitting  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  was 
not  then  the  keystone  of  the  first  act. 

Injs  the  small  part  of  SctfKmil,  Segurola 
appears  but  a few  minutes,  to  be  killed  by 
Hoffmann’s  sword;  but  the  way  he  looks, 
the,  way  he  moves,  shows  that  to  a real 
artist  like  him  no  part  is  small. 

At  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  Coppelius 
(Renaud)  spoke  his  part,  which  is  in- 
finitely more  effective,  when  done  by  a 
great  actor,  than  words  set  to  music  as 
inappropriate  to  the  evil  character  of  Cop- 
pelius as  that  which  Offenbach  wrote.  It 
might  have  been  a love  song,  and  so  far 
as  Mr.  Dldur’s  French  was  comprehensible, 
the  Swords  might  have  been  love-words. 
However,  judging  by  his  few  spoken  words, 
the  management  was  wise  to  return  to  the 
present  form.  Mr.  Didur  is  quite  inof- 
. ■ tensive  in  the  part.  There  is  almost  no 
suggestion  of  evil  in  his  Coppelius. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Gilly’s  Dap- 
pertutto.  It  is  ineffective.  He  sings  the  part 
well,  and  he  gives  a picturesque  effect  as 
" stands  quietly  observant  in  the  corner 
stage,  wrapped  in  a dull-colored  coat, 
quite  fails  to  convey  any  impression 
malevolence  which  is  the  keynote  of 


the  three  characters.  How  Renaud  used  to 
exult,  with  malignant  delight,  over  the  kill- 
ing of  Schlemil! 

The  continuity  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  al- 
ways the  same  even  under  different  forms, 
has  been  completely  lost  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. That  was  the  thread  upon  which  the 
interest  of  the  wThole  work  ,hung. 

The  last  of  the  three,  Rothier  as  Dr. 
Miracle,  was  the  best  of  all,  though  he. 


Jieon  Rains's  Recital. 

U6on  Rains,  basso,  and  an  American,  in 
spite  of , being  ornamented  with  the  Ger- 
manically  impressive  titles  of  “Royal  Sax- 
on Court  Singer”  and  “Professor  Extra- 
ordinary of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  was  heard 
in  a recital  of  songs  In  Aeolian  Hall,  Sat- 
urday evening.  Mr.  Rains  is  not  altogether 
a stranger  here.  About  five  years  ago  he 


too,  failed  to  convey  all  that  lies  in  the  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  as  Hagen 
fantastic  r61e  of  the  doctor.  It  was  not  ncc-  and  Mephistopheles,  but  was  not  there  long 
essary  for  Renaud  to  have  electrically  ,enough  to  create  a very  lasting  or  definite 
lighted  vials  to  indicate  his  diabolical  char-  impression,  yet  he  has  won  favor  abroad, 
acteristics.  However,  Rothier  did  make  particularly  at  the  Dresden  Opera,  with 
Miracle  appear  as  wickedly  enjoying  the  which  he  was  associated  for  a consider- 


results  of  his  plot.  His  make-up  was  not 
good.  The  false  chin,  which  gave  a Punch- 
inello outline  to  his  profile,  looked  like  a 
forked  gray  beard  and  seemed  very  odd 
with  the  coal-black  wig.  He  sang  the  mu- 
sic well. 

Mr.  Pollacco  had  the  ensembles  well  in 
hand,  and  preserved  much,  though  not  all, 
| of  the  Gallic  spirit  of  the  'score.  In  his  es- 
prit and  vivacity  Offenbach,  though  a Ger- 
man, was  more  Parisian  than  some  of  the 
j genuine  French  composers. 

Artists  Liberal 
with  Encores  at 
/ci  JMetropofitan 

With,  two  soloists  from  outside  of  its  own 
[ranks,  another  concert  was  given  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  by  the  opera 
loompany  last  night.  They  were  Mme, 


inger  who 


able  period.  In  fact  he  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  American  member  of 
its  company.  Some  time  ago  a change  in 
his  artistic  .ambitions  moved  him  to  cur- 
tail the  number  of  his  operatic  appearances 
in  behalf  of  lieder  singing.  A, 

Now  it  is  not  every  opeiCtic  si'nger 
can  successfully  gratify  that  whim,  how- 
ever conscientious  his  efforts  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Rains  showed  himself  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning to  be  one  of  the  fortunate  exceptions. 
While  his  work  may  not  be  altogether  with- 
out shortcomings,  he  is  undeniably  a ser- 
ious and  interesting  artist.  His  voice  is  a 
true  basso,  of  wide  range,  a fine,  natural 
quality,  and  good  volume.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  unwieldy,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  voices  of  this  type.  On  the  whole  it 
is  a well-handled  voice,  and  Mr.  Rttns 
can  produce  some  beautiful  pianissimo  ef- 
fects—an  accomplishment  none  too  fre- 
quently encountered  among  bassos.  A no- 
ticeable defect,  however,  was  the  singer’s 
intonation,  for  he  flatted  considerably  at 
Namara-Toye,  "soprano"  and  Mr,  Louis  fluent  intervals  during  the  evening. 
Persinger,  violinist.  The  members  of  the  With  the  exception  of  Schubert’s  “Wan- 
company  who  sang  were  Miss  Anna  Case,  jderer”  and  "Doppelgiinger”  at  the  begin- 


who  wore  a most  becoming  oostume  of 
white  combined  with  green  brocaded 
Velvet,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Witherspoon,  who 
Seemed  to  be  suffering  from  a severe  cold. 

| Neither  Mr.  Witherspoon’s  cold,  nor  Miss 
(Case’s  gown  nor  the  fact  that  the  other 
ioloists  were  strangers  to  the  house 


ning,  Mr.  Rains’s  programme  offered  lit- 
tle of  musical  attractiveness.  He  sang 
Brahms,  Hugo  Wolf,  Richard  Strauss, 
several  songs  by  Hans  Sommer,  and  two 
(by  his  accompanist,  Roland  Bocquet.  But 


earned,  however,  to  interfere  with  the  1 ehensible  as  it  may  be  it  is  unhappily 

nothing  unusual  these  days  for  singers  to 
j seek  primarily  for  any  and  every  song 
that  suits  their  style  rather  than  to  oc- 
cupy themselve?  with  mastersongs.  Mr. 
Rains  is  at  his  best  in  numbers  of  a more 
dramatic  cast,  and  these  predominated  on 
his  programme.  He  interprets  them  with 
convincing  emotional  insight.  His  "Dop- 
pelganger”  had  the  right  degree  of  re- 
pressed intensity  and  poignancy.  Very  ef- 
fective was  his  singing  of  Brahms’s  "Auf 
dem  Kirchhof”  and  "Verrath.”  While  he 
did  all  that  can  be  done  with  Wolf’s  "Gesel- 
lenlied,”  “Der  Tambour,"  "Der  Genesene 
an  die  Hoffnung,”  and  "Feuerreiter,”  he 
could  not,  of  course,  atone  for  their  me- 
lodic deficiencies  even  by  forcefuiness  of 
interpretation.  Besides,  a few  numbers  of 
less  sombre  character,  would  materially 
have  improved  the  programme  which  grew 
monotonous  through  its,  lack  of  contrast- 
! ing  moods.  * ' 

Roland  Bocqiret,  though  he  might  have 
Not  the  least  pleasing  part  of  the  concert  I played  the  thrilling  chords  of  the  “Doppel- 
was  the  work  of  the  orchestra  under  Mr.  : ganger”  with  sharper  accentuation,  showed 

.!>”—«■<  ••  - *» 

Delibes'  "Sylvia,”  IJpanist. 


njoyment  of  the  audience,  for  it  clamared 
or  more  music,  although  the  programme 

as  long,  and  it  almost  always  got  what 

wanted,  for  the  artists  were  unusually 
generaus. 

Miss  Case  sang  David’s  “Oharmawt 
Diseau,”  with  ia  ute  obligato  by  Mr.  Otto 
jstoeckert,  so  Charmingly  that  she  had  to 
sing  again,  giving  as  an  encore  Gounod’s. 
"Ave  Maria”  Later,  with  Mr.  Charles 
ppross  at  the  piano,  she  sang  a group  of 
Songe,  including  “Will  o’  the  Wisp.”  Mme. 
Nareara-Toye’- % rst  mint"  was.  tb.e  Voi 
j Ohe  Sapete  from  Mozart’s  "The  Marria, 
jof  Figaro”  and  her  second,  a group  i 
songs  by  Dvorak,  Martini,  Rubner  ar 
Ferri.  After  these  she  was  asked  for  a 
encore  and  responded  with  “Mavourneen. 

1 Mr.  Witherspoon  sang  two  excei-pts  fror 
Berlioz’s  “The  Damnation  of  Faust,”  am 
later  songs  by  Gluck  and  Rubinstein.  Tc 
these  he  added  an  encore,  although  thf 
audience  would  have  excused  him  because 
of  his  hoarseness. 

Mr.  Persinger  played  Wieniawskl’s  D 
minor  ooncerto  for  the  violin,  giving  an 
excellent  performance.  Cln  his  second  ap- 
pearance he  played  a group  of  pieces  and 
was  recalled  until  he  also  gave  an  encore. 


BIGHmDEGREETS  S,L 

PcrsCnge"  rfa&ara-To'y" 
and  Witherspoon  Win  Applause. 

Last  night’s  concert  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  drew  a good  sized  audience, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  was  no  world 
famed  instrumentalist  as  an  extra  feature. 

The  artists  appearing  were  Louis  Per- 
singer, violinist:  Miss  Navaro-Tove,  so- 

prano, and  Miss  Case  and  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon, of  the  opera.  Mr.  Persinger  played 
! the  W’ieniawski  Violin  Concerto  in  D 
j minor  and  several  shorter  pieces  with  the 
j sincere  musicianship  and  warm  tone  that 
he  has  displayed  at  his  previous  appear- 
ance in  New  York. 

Mme.  Toye's  natural  voice  is  a fine  one, 
but  her  method  of  using  it  too  often  is  to 
be  deplored.  She  sang  Mozarts  \ oi  che 
Sapete”  and  a group  of’songs.  Miss  Case 
gave  an  air  front  David's  '“<  'harmant 
Oiseau”  and  a number  of  American  songs, 
with  Gounod's  “Ave  Maria’  and  a song 
by  Chaminade  for  encores.  Her  \oicc 
was  delightfully  pure,  her  breath  control 
admirable,  and  site  sang  with  expression 
and  a delicate  regard  for  nuance. 

I Mr.  Witherspoon  was  likewise  in  good 
voice,  singing  two  airs  from  Beilioz, 
j “Damnation  de  Faust”  and  two  songs  bj 
Gluck  and  Rubinstein.  The  orchestral 
selections  were  under  the  direction  o 
Adolph  Witherspoon. 


Nina  Morgana  Charms 
First  Nmft^aimice 

if  ' f j 

Beautiful  and  Young  Coloratura  So- 
prano Wins  Great  Applause  in  Con- 
cert Work  at  Casino  Theatre. 

Mile.  Nina  Morgana,  a coloratura  so- 
iprano,  the  latest  “find”  of  Arthur  Ham- 
jmerstein,  sang  before  her  first  New 
York  audience  last  evening  at  a concert 
,n  the  Casino  Theatre. 

The  beautiful  young  girl  was  mqst 
s or  dial!  y received  and  won  great  ap- 
plause. Her  first  number  was  an  aria, 
from  “Mirreille,”  Her  voice,  of  con- 
siderable volume,  modulated  with  ex- 
quisite delicacy,  pleased  tile  large  audi- 
ence. For  an  encore  Mile.  Morgana 
rang  the  duo  front  the  first  act  of 
"Lucia  di  Lammermoor  ' with  Orville 
[Harold. 

Hlle.  Morgana,  an  Italiasi-Americ-an 
[girl,  is  a native  of  Buffalo  When 
Oscar  Hammerstein  heard  her  sing, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  from  England, 
he  was  completely  charmed  with  Her 
voice. 

NEW  SOPRANO'S  DEBUTS 

1 CiU  - '-FK 

Miss  Nina  Morgan  aim*  Mr.  Orville 
Harrold  Sing  in  Concert. 

Mr.  Orville  Harrold,  who  used  to  sing  5n 
grand  opera  for  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein. 
and  Miss  Nina,  Morgana,  a young  soprano 
“discovered”  by  the  impresario  and  his 
son  Arthur,  were  the  principal  soloists  at 


k oonoert  of  popular  appeal  given  in.  the 
baslno  Theatre  last  night. 

It  was  Miss  Morgana’s  metropolitan 
if  but  She  sang  an  aria  from  Gounod’s 
‘Mlrrlelle”  and  the  Bach-Gounod  Ava 
Marla,  the  latter  with  violin  obligato  by 
Mr.  Henry  Wokkl,  and  also  was  heard  with 
Mr.  Harrold,  Mme.  Finley  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardie  in  a quartet  from  “Rlgoletto.”  She 
displayed  a good  voice,  and  the  audience 
recalled  her  several  times.  She  made  a 
very  pleasant  impression. 

Mr.  Harroid’s  singing  of  the  E Lucean 
le  Stella  aria  from  "Tosca”  was  enjoyed, 
and  also  the  “Dio  Passente”  from  “Faust," 
as  sung  by  Mr.  Hardie.  Mr.  Wolskl  played 
tho  meditation  music  from  “Thais,”  and 
the  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Gaetano  Merola, 
tvas  heard  in  the  “Phedre”  overture  and 
gaint-SaSn’s  Danse  Macabre. 

MARUM-BI 

An  *E wining  of  Plalo  ana  violin  So- 
natas in  Rumford  Hall. 

The  first  of  a projected  series  of  cham- 
ber concerts  was  given  last  evening  in 
, Rumford  Hall  by  Messrs.  Ludwig  Alarum, 
violinist,  and  Howard  Brockway,  pianist.' 
iThey  styled  themselves  on  this  occasion 
I the  Marum-Brockway  ensemble.  There- 
was  a considerable  audience  present.  The 
programme  contained  a new  sonata  for 
violin  and  piano  by  M.  Enrico  Boss!  Op 
”7’Jn  C major,  played  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York.  Its  composer  is  a highly 
esteemed  contemporary  Italian  musician 
0?e ? comparatively  few  who  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  instrumental  music 
The  work  is  pleasing  in  its  melodious 
quality  and  its  clear  and  fluent  writin*' 
but  it  is  not  very  stirring  or  very  original 
music.  Bach  s sonata  for  piano  and  violin 
m B minor  and  Mr.  Brockwav's  in  ft 
minor,  Op.  9,  also  stood  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 1 


Wagner9 s Music 
for  Symphony 
Society9 s Concert 

lu  At  / 5 7 3 — 

Whole  Programme  Taken  from 

Works  -of  German  Master — Sing- 
,ers  Assist  .Orchestra. 

"With  four  singers  In  addition  to  the 
orchestra  the  annual  Wagnerian  pro- 
gramme of  the  Symphony  Society  of  New 
York  was  given  in  the  presence  of  a large 
and  demonstrative  audience  In  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  ’Walter 
Damrosch  had  his  forces  under  excellent 
control  and  the  concert  left  little  to  be 
desired. 

Mr.  Paul  Althouse,  a tenor  with  pleasing 
address  and  a flexible  voice,  of  purity  and 
strength,  sang  “The  Prize  Song”  from 
"Die  Meistersinger”  capitally.  He  was 
heartily  applauded  for  this  and  for  Sieg- 
mund's  "Love  Song”  from  “Die  Walkuere.” 
An  interesting  feature  was  the  appear- 
ance of  Mrs.  Edith  Chapman  Goold,  Mrs. 
'Edna  Sands  Dunham  and  Miss  Mary 
IJordan  as  the  Rhine  Maidens  in  “Das 
Rheingold.”  They  sang  well  and  were  per- 
suaded to  repeat  the  number,  a conces- 
sion not  usually  granted  at  these  concerts. 

Mr.  Damrosch’s  arrangement  of  the  love 
|music  from  the  second  act  of  “Tristan  und 
Isolde,”  as  well  as  the  prelude  to  “Das 
Bbeinv-'d,”  was  warmly  applauded.  The 
brogramme  Included  eight  numbers,  all 
typical  of  the  genius  of  the  German  com- 
poser. The  work  of  the  violinists  in  the 
mystic  echo  effects  that  make  delightful 
the  prelude  of  “Lohengrin”  and  the  “Tann- 
haeuser”  baechonale  was  artistic  to  a de- 
gree. The  “Rienzi”  overture  was  the  open- 
ing number  and.  was  on  a par  with  those 
(that  followed. 

j ^ tY  / f / ^ 

MEYERBEER’S  OPERA 

ATTRACTS  BIG  CROWD 

* 

"Les  Hfiguenots”  Performed  for 

Meyerbeer’s  “Les  Hugenots"  was  sung 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening  to  begin  the  tenth  week  of  the 
season.  It  was  the  third  performance 
of  tiie  work  this  winter  and  the  audi- 
ence was  larger  than  those  at  the  other 
two.  Not  only  that,  but  it  was  almost 
equal  to  the  largest  of  the  season.  This 
seems  to  demonstrate  pretty  clearly  that 
the  opera  has  taken  a new  lease  of  life. 

It  has  benefited  by  its  period  of  rest,  as 
many  a better  work  has  done  in  its  turn. 

It  is  a fact  familiar  to  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  ke.ep  watch  upon  musical 
proceedings  that  the  flood  tide  of  oper- 
atic enthusiasm  docs  not  sweep  the  pub- 
lic off  its  feet  till  after  the  Christinas 
holidays.  Doubtless  “Les  Hugenots”  is 
floating  to  prosperity  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  this  enlivening  tide.  One 
thing  is  quite  certain,  to  wit;  That  the 
public  can  still  find  delight  in  tile  spe- 


clous  and  spectacd.  • ,,,US|C  of  Movo 
lLth.™*h.  the  « not  the  ' 


Uteri-  were  -.omenta  in  this  recital 
the  interest  lagged.  This  was  parlicu- 


the  idioms  of  (ho  t tennese  master  anti 
publishing  continually  his  well  known' 


larly  the  case  with  Bach's  suite  in  cj  inslrll!1iontaI  methods.  The  playing  of 


of  those  which  excited  the lnTr  *>c?r  major  for  the  violoncello,  unaccompanied, I d by  Mr.  Kneisel  and  liis  associates  wasj 
the  hrmn  a.,.._  , . 'Opu  ace  In  some  of  whose  movements  present  prob-  exquisitely  finished  and  aroused  the  au- 


lems  that  the  greatest  artists  find  diffi-i  dience  to  prolonged  applause  The 

m 1 1 4 « * in  enll-inlr  X 1 .......  ..........  I ... 


the  bravo  days  .of  old. 

-m  i ' l|,fs"nt  cast  is  strong  at  one  end  culty  In  solving.  Mr.  Oruppe  was  more!  warmest  demonstration  , ,Vu 

ON  I weak  at  the  other,  hut  the  streno-Vh  successful  in  Saint-SaSns's  sonata  for  vio-  , nl  n .V  ? s thiU  wllich 

18  'iifRciont  to  carrv  rho  n^1  loncello,  with  the  pianoforte.  It  is  not  fo  Io^ cd  the  a llcgretto.  which  is  the  sub- 

Tho  opera  is  nno  i‘  , Pcrf"rni*nce.  a highly  inspired  composition,  but  it  stituto  for  f 

vocal  rtlunin  one  largely  designed  for  treats  the  violoncello  in  a rational  Hhd : thought  out  m 

al  display,  and  tor  that  reason  if  interesting  manner  and  gives  pleasure,  if  ...  . h 

aeema  a pity  that  ; -.les  whim  , it  does  not  thrill.  He  also  played  a nunt-j  “,at  " bocai 

' nan  tan  bo|  ber  of  -borter  pieces;  a Chanson  sanslihe  concert. 


made  prominent 


"oen  interpreted  h\ 

i foTink  into8  8(10,1 'd  ' lVr  to  bc  HUowcij 
I But  "n  hi  rom,,arativ''  insignificance 
j But  in  the  present  ddanh  of  brilliant 

a able!  arti8t8  — ‘obeunavS- 

j Miss  Hempel,  Mmc.  Destinn  and  .Mr 

rinre  °.  ar°  the  Ioal  Vnf'a I stars  of  ,1,0 

]j  present  cast.  Mr.  Scott i.  while  not  aM* 
i(of  t nS  " th  hKS  oid  time  brilliancv 
' dfe,  1 sti"  a n’a«t‘T  of  style  of 
diction  and  of  action,  and  his  Dr  iie'verH 

the  "-r''fore  worthi,y  associated  with 
Mr  Srr'T  °f  th°  othpr  artists, 
even  ng  h , pS  "*  eXCelJent  voice  last 
Miss  Te'mr  mUSt  b°  a,1rnitu'd  that 
ito  meet  me  “ Upper  t0nrs  a^*in  failed 

or  tTe°Lio;drrtirement8  °f  ,hc 


ber  of 

Paroles,  by  Tscliaikowsky ; a minuet,  by 
Haydn;  Saint-Sa£ns'.s  “He  Cygne."  and  an 
Allegro,  by  Klengel.  Mr.  Gruppe's  into- 
nation was  not  invariably  perfect,  nor  his 
technique  always  beyond  reproach.  In 
music  that  is  within  his  range  he  played 
agreeably,  without  affectation  and  with 
taste.  His  accompaniments  and  the  piano 
part  of  the  sonata  were  played  by  Mr. 
Max  Ilerzberg. 


o scherzo.  This  closely 
ovemont  was  so  performed 
ne  a striking  feature  of 


Concerts  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet 


' C v^  1 ^ ^ 

MUSIC  BY  LOEFFLER 

PRAYED  RY  KNEISF.I.S 

The  third  subscription  concert  of  the 

1 irThe*  Huguenots  ’ was  sung  m «•«*  Kneisel  Quartet  took  place  last  evening 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  nigl^t  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  programme  com- 
for  the  third  time  this  season  before  a pr(sed  three  numbers,  the  C minor 


Thr  pr)iT^*>iI  musica 


Butt. 


composer’s  artistic  creed.  But  it  is  beau- 
tiful music,  full  of  a haunting,  exo’  r 
loveliness,  some  of  which  Is  due  to  cs 
employment  of  melodies  which  either 
came  from  the  Orient  or  were  inspired! 
by  the  spirit  of  the  East.  One  themed 
that  of  the  middle  section— the  quintet  s 
in  a single  movement— is  indubitably 
Russian.  It  is  a folksong.  “Notchka.  ’ 
"nt  Mr.  I.oeffler  has  changed  its  heavy- 
hearted  minor  mode  and  mood  into  the  I 
more  cheerful  major.  No  matter  what  the 
souroe  of  the  other  themes,  they  are  fas- 
■ c*nating  in  themselves  and  have  been 
made  thrice  fascinating  by  their  ingenious 
and  thoroughly  musical  treatment.  The 
| five  Instruments  sing  incessantly  and  it 
was  a sluggish  fancy  which  was  not 
stirred  into  activitj  by  their  song  last 
night,  which  was  of  the  highest  order 
to  which  masters  ol  the  loftiest  form  of 
music  ran  give  utterance.  II.  B.  K. 

Kneisel  Quartet  Favorites. 

What  is  the  favorite  quartet  of  the  very 


crowded  house,  Destinn  singing  Yalen- 


cjuartet,  opus  51,  No.  2,  of  Brahms; 


tina,  Madame  Hetupel  appearing  as  the  Charles  jiartjn  Loeffler's  quintet  in  F 
Queen  of  Navarre  (the  rone  of  her  ma;fQr  for  thrPe  vj0iins,  viola  and  'cello 

Grieg’s  G minor  opu.  27. 

Meyerbeer  opera.  Didur  was  the  old  The  assisting  violinist  in  the  quintet 
Protestant  soldier,  Kothier  again  I lie  was  Samuei  Gardner  of  Providence. 
( louut  de  Saiut-Bris  and  Alton  the  page, 

Mr.  Polacco  conducted. 

..  ..  TI.ll  a. 


Urhain. 


As  usual,  the  audience  quite  filled  the 
house  and  its  demeanor  bespoke  the 
liveliest  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Loeffler's  quintet  is  in  effect  a 
novelty,  though  it  is  not  new.  It  was 
The  Russian'  Pianist  Pleases  a Largs  played  here  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  as 


MR.  LHEVINiME'S  RECITAL 

r ivyv*-^ 


Audience  in  Aeolian  Hall. 


long  ago  as  March  25,  1902,  when  it 
was  in  very  truth  a novelty.  The 
quintet  is  in  one  extended  movement 
and  the  distribution  of  instruments  is 
by  no  means  its  least  felicitous  feature. 
Customarily  musicians  make  a string 


Mr.  Josef  Lhfvinnc  compelled  some  re- 
visions of  the  estimate  of  him  ns  a pian- 
ist by  his  recital  yesterday  afternoon  m 
Aeolian  Hull  lie  had  appeared  but  on- - 

in  Y u v ork  ibis  season,  when  hp^ 

played  T-  ky  It  has  quintet  by  adding  to  a quartet  a second 

not  been  possible  in  the  several  years  in 
which  he  has  been  playing  in  New  York 
to  find  imaginative  flight  in  much  of  his 
performance,  notwithstanding  its  many 
extraordinary  excellencies.  Yesterday  he 
showed  a warmer  feeling  and  a firmer 
grasp  In  the  purely  musical  qualities  of 
what  he  was  playing  tliun  lie  has  before. 

There  was  a pm  tic  touch  in  more  than  a 
little  of  it,  and  there  was  a sense  of  the 
larger  proportions  in  the  greater  pieces  of 
his  programme,  in  which  this  is  an  impor- 
tant element  ills  tone,  too,  seemed  even 
more  beautiful  in  its  bigness,  roundness, 
and  fullness,  of  greater  variety  in  its  tints 
and  shades,  though  this  lias  been  a feature 
of  his  playing  that  has  always,  been  ad- 
mired. 7 Ca  ia  • i \ 

In  short,  3rt\  l.hevinne  seem™  to  have 
made  an  appreciable  step  forward  toward 
the  higher  qualities  of  musicianship.  With 


’cello.  The  result  too  often  is  that 
while  the  high  voices  of  the  ensemble 
remain  the  same  the  low  voices  are 
more  numerous  and  sometimes  the  har- 
mony becomes  thick  and  heavy. 

Jn  Mr.  Loeffler’s  composition  the  bal- 
ance is  admirable,  and  as  the  composer 
has  written  much  of  his  work  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  instrumental  scale 
the  clear,  soaring  chords  are  captivat- 
ing in  themselves.  The  form  of  the 
quintet  is  pleasing.  The  movement  is 
marked  allegro  commodo,  but  there  is 
an  episode  marked  poco  allegretto.,  ^The 
opening  allegro  is  developed  from  two 
contrasting  themes  after  the  method 
laid  down  by  the  fathers  of  the  sonata, 
all  this,  his  technical  powers,  which  have ! but  the  complete  sonata  form  is  not 
always  been  of  an  unusually  high  devel-  utilized.  The  principal  theme  of  this 

is  a most  ingratiating  one  of  folk 
not  be  surpassed  in  brilliancy,  accuracy,  song  type  (if  not  an  adaptation  of  an 


the 


and  fleetness  by  pianists  famed  for 
very  highest  dexterity  In  tills  matte 
His  playing  of  Liszt's  transcription  o 
Bacli's  organ  prelude  and  fugue  in  G 
minor  was  not  alone  of  grandiose  power  )east  sophisticated  listener, 
and  stateliness.  In  the  prelude  there  was 
something  of  romantic  spirit.  The  fugue 
Was 


extant  folk  song)  with  a strongly 
f marked  rhythm  and  an  elementary  bal- 
ance of  phrase  which  must  appeal  to  the 


The  second  theme  is  Russian  folk 
taken  at  a pace  that  some”  would  song  pure  and  simple  and  the  episode 
Consider  too  fast,  not  a little  faster  than  appears  to  be  made  of  similar  material.  Singing  teachers  go  to  them  to  get  fielp- 
th*U<mgan:^lbu?^ii»°j',iay!ngeofPl?*was!  ex*-  After  the  episode  a return  is  made  to  Ml  suggestions,  and  pupils  for  the  pleas- 
qulsitely  « lfar  in  it^  disclosure  of  the  the  themes  of  the  allegro  commodo  and  my  vvlik-h  comes  from  observing  how  the 
contrapuntal  voices,  and  In  their  adjust-  the  composition  comes  to  its  end  with  accomplished  overco 
yKn^^Tcon beautifully  made  coda.  The  plan  which  vex  and  weary 

6s  a musical  expression.  He  played  Bee-  seems  to  have  been  designed  with  a1  l ' ‘ 

view  to 


musical  occurrences  of  j 
yesterday  were  of  the  kind  which  ordi- 
narily make  particular  appeal  to  the  cog- 
noscenti and  are  caviare  to  the  general— a j 
song  recital  and  a concert,  of  chamber  "high-toned"  audience  which  frequents 
music  But  by  the  style  of  announce-  the  Kneisel  concerts?  One  felt  Inclined  to 

rirr0’  /m0'  *°  SOme  <‘Xte’lt-  by  think,  last  night,  that  Grieg’s  quartet  in 
the  character  of  the  programme,  and  stfil  ' 

more  by  tlie  nature  of  the  performance, 
l he  song  recital  became  a not  altogether 
worthy  companion  of  the  chamber  con- 
cert. It  took  place  in  the  afternoon.  In 
Carnegie  Hall,  and  was  to  have  been  a 
joint  recital  by  Mmc.  Clara  Butt  and  her 
husband,  Mr.  Kennerley  Rumtord:  but 
Mr.  Rumford  was  under  the  weather 
(small  wonder,  with  the  temperature  as 
unstable  as  it  has  been  ever  since  the 
calendar  Indicated  the  winter  season!),  so 
Mr.  Loudon  Charlton,  the  manager,  sub- 
stituted some  violin  solos  by  Mr.  Edward 
Detliier  for  the  songs  which  Mr.  Rumford 
could  not  sing,  and  the  song  recital  took 
on  something  of  the  character  of  the  con- 
certs which  we  used  to  hear  before  tho 
recital  came  in  vogue.  Mr  Dethier  is  a 
violinist  of  excellent  training  and  taste, 
some  of  which  he  lias  acquired  from  as- 
sociation with  Mr.  Kneisel.  who,  with  the 
other  members  of  his  quartet  and  Mr. 

Samuel  Gardner,  one  of  Mr.  Kneisel's 
artist  pupils,  gave  the  chamber  concert, 
which  took  place  in  Aeolian  Hall  in  the 
evening. 

Mr.  Dethfer's  contribution  to  the  enter- 
tainment was  wholly  agreeable.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  say  as  much,  with  the 
added  emphasis  which  her  vocal  gift  and 
great  reputation  invited,  of  Mine.  Butt: 
hut  it  cannot  truthfully  be  done.  There 
is  no  praise  which  would  be  too  great  for 
this  singer  if  her  taste  and  command  of  ; 
the  technics  of  her  art  were  commen-  j 
surate  with  the  beauty  and  volume  of  j 
her  voice.  The  glorious  splendor  of  her  ' 
tones  and  their  marvellously  appealing 
samba  qualitv  beggar  description  when- 
ever she  chooses  to  consider  the  laws  of 
beauty  while  producing  them.  Such  a I 
voice  would  not  only  sway  the  multitude, 
but  also  dumbfound  all  criticism  were  it 
used  always  as  Mmc.  Butt  sometimes 
uses  it:  but  it  only  brings  grief  to  the 
judicious  who  know  the  rarity  of  such  a 
treasure  when  it  Is  employed  as  she  em- 
ployed it  yesterday  in  nearly  every  song' 
she  sang.  Song  recitals  by  great  artists 
have  come  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
great  educational  assets  of  tlie  metropolis. 


law  in  the  last,  are 

}un  • dt/J 

ecedea  by  ^^uintet : 


who  are  familiar  with  Mr. 


thoven’s  sonata.  Op.  81,  " Les  Adicux, 

feadowsky  ar’few'Cv.  ^ks  "aio  had^ous'  d compact  movements  without  interrup- 
'from  a long  slumber;  there  is  a fashion  tion. 

In  sonatas  as  well  as  in  some  other  Those 

things.  He  pl  ayed  it  with  felicitous  up-  T . • . - . , . 

predation  of  Hie  poetic  content  of  the  Loeffler  s excursions  into  the  field  of 

music.  Not  one  of  the  great  sonatas,  it  Debusslan  tonalities  and  his  appeals  for 

II  charm,  und  the  un-  inspiration  to  the  lugubrious  dramas  of 

mistakable  touch  of  the  master.  , ...  _ 

one  of  Mr.  Lhfivlnne's  most  success-  Mr-  Maeterlinck  will  hear  this  compo- 
ful  achievements  w'as  Ids  performance  ol  sition  with  agreeable  surprise.  It  has 

plmUKr.  variations  on  a theme  ol  no  relationship  whatever  to  the  new 

I’aganltn  s.  He  gave  them  all,  and  with  „ , , , . . 

noi  only  a magnificent  bravura  and  <rli  Gallic  school,  but  is  a fresh,  spon- 
inuphunt  mastery  of  their  many  and  dif-i  taneous  and  delightful  piece  of  music  of 
Problems,  but  with  a (Ji(i  fashioned  frankness.  It  vibrates 
really  r,  markable  variety  of  character! 


ration  in  the  several  variations,  in  tone, 
touch,  and  expression— for  they  are  far 
from  being  the  purely  technical  figura- 
tions that  the  mechanical  piano  player 
may  make  them  seem.  Another  brilliant 
number  was  Tausig's  transcription  of 
Schumann's  song  "El  Contrnbandlsta. 
which  pianists  have  not  made  famllbn- 
though  it  Is  effective:  so  effective  tl  a- 
Mr.  LhCvlnne  was  called  on  to  repeat 
He  played  Liszt's  transcription  of  Men 
delssohn's  song.  " Auf  Flilgeln  des  Gesan 


■onie  the  difficulties 
their  souls'.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  none  of  those  in  the  great 
creating  the  effect  of  three  audlertee  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  was 

misled  to  accept  Mine.  Butt  as  an  ex- 
emplar in  any  particular.  In  that  way- 
danger  lies  not  only  for  tlie  student,  but 
for  the  taste  of  the  ordinary  listener  as 
well.  It  Is  a pity,  for  though  the  lady's 
technical  equipment  cannot  compass  the 
florid  style  of  the  eighteenth  Century-' 
classics,  she  might,  if  she  but  would,  be 
an  inspiration  in  the  pure  sustained  style. 
But  her  desire  to  amaze  and  confound 
by  the  mere  power  of  her  voice  has  led 
her  into  paths  which  lead  far  away  from 
the  realms  of  beauty. 

The  programme  of  the  Kneisel  yuan.-t 
consisted  of  Brahms's  Quartet  In  <:  minor 
(Op.  31,  No.  It.  a quintet  for  three  vio- 
lins. viola  and  violoncello,  by  Charles 
Martin  Luffler,  and  Griggs  Quartet  in 
G minor.  In  the  performance  of  the  first 
number  there  was  a lack  of  brilliancy  of 
tone  foi  which,  peihaps,  tlie  composer 
was  more  to  blame  than  the  players,  for 
ms  is  one  of  the  things 
with  which  Mr.  Kneisel  has  saturated 
himself  and  which  he  never  fails  to  com- 
municate to  his  companions.  But  tlie! 
slow  movement  was  i affiant  with  a 
beauty  upon  which  a shadow  never  fell 
'for  a moment.  Its  melodic  lines  were 
there  was  a fine,  enthusiasm  which  in-  exquisitely  spun  by  all  the  instruments 
spired  the  whole  delivery  with  com-  anrj  ^hone  like  dewy  threads  of  gossaniei 
municative  force.  )n  the  light  of  early  morning. 

The  minor  quartet  of  Brahms  is  no:  Mr.  Loeffler's  quintet  is  one  „f  the  Bos- 

frequently  heard.  It  dwelt  long  in  the  ton  master's  early  works,  it  was  writ- 
composers  minrl,  for  he  had  some  ot  it  ten  at  least  twenty  years  ago  and  was 
on  pa  per  in  18S6  and  yet  it  was  not  per-  heard  here  once  before  at  a Kneisel  con- 
formed in  its  completed  form  t:  187*..  s. 


with  melody  and  it  glows  with  opulent 
harmony.  Graceful,  fluent  and  melodi- 
ous in  thematic  matter,  clear,  well  bal- 
anced and  solid  in  part  writing,  it  works | 
itself  out  in  a lucid,  symmetrical  shape 
and  leaves  tl  o hearer  with  a refreshed  I 
t.iind  and  a warmed  fancy. 

Music  of  this  kind  is  entirely  whole- 
some and  is  healthy  in  itself.  It,  has 


ness  and  intelligence.  It  has 'no  quar 
rel  with  life  and  no  sickness  of  the  soul 
to  advertise.  The  performance  of  t! 
composition  was  one  to  demand  praise 
of  the  heartiest  sort.  Clarity,  beauty 
and  balance  of  tone  pervaded  it  and 


ges."  with  s.vns  tone;  three  pieces  1>>  sentiment,  humor,  tenderness,  wayward-  lh(,-stvi,.  of  Bral)I 
Chopin.  gavotte  by  Giazunow, 

Balakireffs  dazzling  Oriental  fantasy 
Islamey.”  There  was  as  large  aik/atidi 
ence  as  the  hall  would  hold. 

m gruppe;s  recital.^ 

Reappearance  of  tncYoung  Vioion- 
cellist  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

Mr.  Paolo  Gruppc.  a young  violoncellist, 
who  has  appeared  before  in  New  York, 

"ave  a recital  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall-  It  needs  an  artist  of  high  ..ttain- 
nients  to  make  Interesting  an  entire 
.evening  of  music  for  the  violoncello,  and 


' It  is 


cart— in  1902.  It  has  not  been  published. 


a characteristic  work.  : , : with]  . probabIv  b;'cause  it  no  longer  speaks  the 


G minor  was  “it."  Though  this  audience 
frequently  lavishes  on  Messrs.  Kneisel, 
Letz,  Svecensky,  and  Willeke  the  cordial 
applause  they  so  well  deserve,  it  Is  very 
seldom  that  the  four  men  have  to  rise  quite 
so  often  in  response  to  the  applause  as 
they  had  to  last  night— twice  after  the  first 
movement,  twice  after  the  second,  and 
three  times  after  the  third.  The  playing 
was  imbued  with  the  Norse  spirit,  and 
when  thus  played,  the  Grieg  quartet  makes 
an  irresistible  appeal  to  all  music-lovers 
by  its  exotic  and  captivating  rri^thms,  its 
individual  and  tender  melodies,  its  striking 
modulations,  and  “juicy”  dissonances,  as 
Hanslick  called  them,  and  its  almost  or- 
chestral variety  of  coloring.  The  Romance, 
and  the  Spielmann’s  Lied,  which  Is  the 
theme  of  the  first  movement  and  enters 
again  in  a thrilling  wa^»  in  the  last,  are 
two  immortal  melodies. 

This  quartet  was  prei 
for  three  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello  (an 
unusual  combination),  by  Charles  M.  Loef- 
fler. It  is  in  manuscript,  and  was  com- 
posed some  years  ago  before  Mr.  Loeffler 
became  more  Debussyan  than  Debussy  him- 
self. Harmonically,  there  Is  little  of  in- 
terest in  this  quintet  in  F major.  The 
themes  are  borrowed  from  the  realm  of 
Russian  folksong.  The  best  thing  about 
the  work  Is  its  brevity;  it  has  only  one 
movement,  and  lasts  only  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  A welcome  innovation.  The  audi- 
ence applauded  this  work  vigorously. 

The  concert  opened  with  Brahms’s  quar- 
tet in  C minor,  opus  51,  No.  1.  This,  too. 
the  Kneisels  played  superbly,  and  after 
the  quaint  allegretto,  the  players  had  to 
get  up  three  times.  Mr.  Kneisel  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Brahms,  and  he  plays 
his  music  as  one  who  loves  it.  Brahms  Is 
usually  at  his  best  In  chamber  music,  and 
this  quartet  is  one  of  his  masterworks, 
brimful  of  ideas,  ingratiating  melodies, 
and  striking  details  of  working  out  Alto- 
gether, the  concert  was  the  best  the  Knei-  j 
sels  have  given  this  year.  ] 

CONCEPT  OF  MME.  BUTT. 

llrr  llnobani)  t'nnhlc  lo  Appear  Be- 

SMM  iqniir  of  t old. 

Mine.  Clara  laiitt  was  heard  in  a concert 
gnen  yesterdatr  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
The  entertainment  nas  not  carried  out  on 
tlie  lines  orjgi  aallv  planned  because  Ken- 1 
nerly  Rumford,’,  barytone  and  consort  of  i 
Mme.  Butt,  was  to  have  sting,  but  failed  to 
appear.  On  the  previous  evening  he  con- 
tracted a cold  and  yesterday  morning  he 
was  so  hoarse  that  all  thought,  of  signing 
had  lo  be  abandoned.  In  this  emergency 
the  manager,  Loudon  Charlton,  was  obliged  i 
to  call  in  tlie  aid  of  one  of  his  other  musicians'! 
to  fill  out  the  programme.  This  was  I 
Edouard  I’ethier,  who  endeavored  to  oc- J 
copy  the  pare  left  vacant-  by  the  n.on  ap-; 
pearance  of  Mr.  Rumford. 

Mme.  Bm  t sang  the  numbers  set  down  lot  ; 
her  and  a large  aurjieDce  rewarded  herjjrith 
liberal  applause  Her  programme  was 
characteristic.  It  began  with  two  Id 
Italian  airs,  continued  vr’tli  two  German 
songs  of  the  highest  type  then  glided  gently 
into  an  old  Breton  air  arranged  by  the  un- 
tiring Bourga’tlt-Ducoud.ray , next  made  an 
eieursion  for  two  numbers  into  the  fanta-tk 
lend  of  Debussy  and  suddenly  emerged  into 
the  placid  and  shallow  waters  of  the  English 
"pop  ’ school. 

Throughout  the  concert  the  traits  of 
Mme.  Burt’s  art,  alread'  described  in  this 
place,  were  again  exhibited.  She  sang 
Rendi  l Sereno”  from  Handel’s  ' Soearme,’’ 
however,  much  better  than  abe  sang  any- 
thing else,  and  in  a Style  to  call  for  some 
commendation  Her  delivery  of  "Du- 
singhe  piu  care  " was  uneven  in  tonal  quality 
and  in  some  places  rude  in  style  Hen 
singing  of  Schubert's  Die  A!!maeht"| 


was  difarr'ointmg,  for ’sis?  ought,  with  her 
huge  volume  of  voice,  to  have  made  a 
striking  cffeot  v hereas,  owing  to  bad 
management  of  tffe  medium  register,  the 
number  fell  rather  flat 

She  sang  the  air  of  Lia  from  Debussy  s 
"IVEnfant  Prodigue’’  with  insistent  fervor, 
but  her  presentation  of  the  familiar  "Man 
dol'ne"  was  altogether  wonderful  in  its 
compendium  of  all  the  things  that  one 
should  not  do.  This  song,  like  some  others, 
had  to  be  repeated,  but  it  rarely  escapee 
this  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
poser. 

THE  KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

Brahms.  Loeffler,  and  Grieg  Played 
at  the  Third  Concert. 

Mr.  KneistTs  programme  for  the  third 
I concert  of  his  quartet  last  evening  was 
in  the  modern  vein,  but  not  the  aggres- 
sively modern,  that  sometimes  causes 
darkened  brows  and  glowing  thoughts 
and  regretful  sighs,  when  he  preaches 
the  evangel  of  the  new  and  wholly  un- 
familiar. Brahms's  quartet  in  C minor, 
which  has  repeatedly  figured  on  Mr. 
KneiseJ’s  programme,  has  not  lost  any 
of  its  freshness  or  power,  nor  any  of  its 
characteristic  originality.  It  could  lie 
only  Brahms.  Some  have  found  it  stern 
and  forbidding  music,  or  at  least  trie  first 
and  last  movements.  They  do  not  seem 
so  as  the  Kneisel  Quartet  plays  them: 
they  seem  vigorous,  oven  drastic,  strong, 
masculine  music;  and  yet  even  these 
" corner  movements."  as  the  Germans 
call  them,  are  breathed  upon  by  the  ro- 
mantic spirit  that  penetrates  so  deeply 
into  the  Rornanze  and  the  Allegretto. 
And  Mr.  Kneisel  Dlays  this  music  with 
authority.  He  knows,  and  can  say  of  his 
interpretations,  so  Brahms  lias  heard  it 
played  and  so  lie  wished  it — for  there 
was  here  a direct  laying  on  of  hands. 

1-Je  can  say- the  same.  too.  of  Charles 
Martin  Loel'fler’s  quintette  in  I*'  major, 
ehich  was  the  second  number  on  the 
programme.  He  has  played  it  in  New 
York  befoi/:.  but  not  since  1902.  In  dates, 
at  least  as  far  back  as  1895.  It  is,  in 
fact,  “ early  Loeffler."  There  are  few 
composers  of  real  stuff  who  do  not  show 
bv  their  growth  in  art  differences  in 
style.  Mr.  Loeffler  at  this  period  had 
not  listened  to  the.  siren  notes  of  the 
whole  tone  scale,  and  his  harmonies  and 
harmonic  progressions  in  this  composition 
inflict  no  torture  now.  even  upon  ears 
that  lag  a little  behind  the  advance 
guard.  What  he  had  listened  to.  to  good 
purpose,  were  the  folk  songs  of  Russia, 
and  many,  if  not  most  of  the  themes 
ni  this  quintette,  are  derived  from  that 
source.  They  are  full  of  an  individual 
! flavor  and  beauty  of  their  own,  and  Mr. 
Loeffler's  use  of  them  has  been  skillful 
and  imaginative.  He  lias  .used  them  as 
thematic  material  out  of  which  he  has, 
by  the  workings  of  a creative  and  by  a 
true  development,  and  artistically  sensi- 
tive mind,  produced  music  that  pro- 
foundly impresses  through  its  beauty  and 
originality.  It  is  singular  in  form,  for 
there  is  hut  one  movement  in  which  the 
composer  lias  said  all  he  lias  to  say. 
Tie  has  employed  the  unusual  combina- 
tion of  three  violins,  viola,  and  violon- 
cello. and  has  produced  a rich  tonal 
fabric,  something  of  remarkable  sonority 
and  varied  tonal  coloring,  and  peculiarly 
apt  in  the  expression  of  his  musical 
thought. 

In  the  quintette  Mr.  Kneisel  and  his 
associates  had  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Gardner,  violin,  who  seemed 
worthy.  There  was  at  the  end  Grieg’s 
vehement  and  sometimes  boisterous  string 
ouartette.  which  has  been  in  the  repe- 
tory  of  the  Kneisel  Quartette  for  many 
years. 

Mine.  Butt’s  Recital. 

Mr.  Kennerley  Rumford,  who  was  to  have 
shared  the  recital  with  his  wife,  Mme. 
Clara  Butt,  was  unable  to  appear  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall,  owing  to  ex- 
cessive hoarseness.  His  place  was  taken 
by  the  violinist,  Mr.  Dethier,  who  played 
a suite  of  Sinding,  the  Pugnani-Kreisler 
Prelude  and  Allegro,  an  Adagio  by  Brahms, 
and  Sarasate’s  Spanish  Dance.  Although 
the  audience  was  disappointed  at  not  hear- 
ing Mr.  Rumford,  they  were  pleased  with 
Mr.  Dethier’s  playing. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  singing,  pure 
and  simple,  Mme.  Butt  was  far  more  satis- 
factory than  she  was  at  her  recent  concert 
with  orchestra.  The  piano  did  not  seem  to 
inspire  in  her  such  a desire  to  use  the 
whole  volume  of  her  voice  as  did  the  or- 
chestra. and  the  result  was  more  agree- 
able to  critical  ears.  There  was  much  less 
of  the  heavy,  ugly  chest  quality,  and  in 
such  work  as  Handel’s  “Lusinghe  piu  care" 
Mme.  Butt  showed  a surprising  vocal  fa- 
cility and  the  ability  to  sing  with  a light 
voice.  She  has  as  many  voices  as  Scalchi 
was  credited  with,  and  any  one  who  has 
beard  her  sing  the  “Nussbaum"  only,  would 
have  decided  she  had  a deep  mezzo-soprano, 
with  an  excellent,  carrying  medium  regis- 
ter. On  the  other  hand,  she  brought  the 
massiveness  of  her  voice  to  bear  on  Schu- 
bert’s “Allmacht,”  although  she  wisely  ex- 
cluded most  of  the  disagreeable  heavy 
quality  of  the  lower  tones  and  the  pushing 
up  of  the  chest  register.  As  an  encore  she 
added  Schubert’s  “Wanderer,”  in  which  she 
dropped  to  a final  low  D of  a beautiful 
[quality,  with  aniazing  ease,  a thing  few 
[basses  can  do.  ^ iGi I • ^ 

The  surprising  thing  about  Mme.  Butt  s 
Ringing  is  that  at  times  it  is  so  good,  while 


in  the  next  phrase,  perhaps,  it  will  be  bad. 
She  seems  both  to  know  and  not  to  know 
how  to  Bing.  At  this  recital  it  was  the 
singer  that  triumphed.  It  is  a pity  that  an 
equally  favorable  artistic  impression  was 
not  made  at  her  first  appearance.  Like  most 
English  singers,  she  commands  a diction 
which  is  admirable,^)}  whatevejj^language 
she  may  sing.  \; 

Debussy’s  Recitative  and  Air  of  Lia  from 
'L’Enfant  Prodigue”  is  a curious  mixture 
of  unformed  Debussy  and  Massenet.  Mme. 
Butt  did  full  justice  to  its  dramatic  char- 
acter. The  often-sung  “Mandoline”  fol- 
lowed, and  was  repeated.  Mme.  Butt  sings 
it  more  slowly  than  most  singers,  which 
is  an  improvement. 

Graham  Peel’s  “Early  Morning,"  In  Eng- 
lish, brought  back  the  strange  tenor  with 
which  Mme.  Butt  frequently  surprises  her 
hearers.  The  audience  seems  to  like  this 
peculiar  misuse  of  a noble  voice,  which  is 
perhaps  one  reason  why  Mme.  Butt  has 
fallen  Into  this  method  of  vocal  emission. 
Following  this  was  a song  “Women  of 
Inver,”  the  words  by  Ruth  Sawyer  and  the 
music  by  Raymond  Loughborough.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  music  is  not  as  good  as  the 
beautiful  words.  Its  tragic  mood  suits 
Mme.  Butt  well,  and  as  she  sings  it  every 
word  tells. 

At  the  end  of  the  concert  Mme,  Butt 
added  several  encores. 

m AMERICAN  MUSIC 

/Hh  /{  ''  ^ 

Songs  by  a Women's  Choir  and 
Francis  Rogers. 

There  were  tow  concerts  in  YEolian 
Hall,  yesterday,  at  which  there  was  con- 
siderable exploitation  of  the  American 
composer.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Francis 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Howard  Brockway  ap- 
peared together  in  a recital,  at  which 
Mr.  Brockway  played  some  of  his  piano-  , 
forte  pieces  and  Mr.  Rogers,  besides  a 
group  of  songs  by  old  and  new  masters—  . 
Handl,  Sarti,  Brahms,  Rubinstein,  Sin- 
ding  and  Greig— sang  some  of  Mr.  Brock- 
way’s  songs,  and  wound  up  w’ith  an  old 
French,  a Scottish  and  an  Irish  (or  is 
“Off  to  Philadelphia"  only  pseudo  Jrisri?) 
song,  and  a sentimental  production  by 
Charles  B.  Haivley.  Tn  the  evening  a 
choir  of  women’s  voices,  the  St.  Cecilia 
Club,  conducted  by  Mr.  Victor  Harris, 
gave  a concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
People’s  Symphony  Club,  the  programme 
of  which  displayed  a rather  astonishing 
array  of  American  names— G.  W.  Chad- 
wick. Bruno  Huhn,  Ethelbert  Nevin,  R. 
Huntington  Woodman,  Henry  K.  Hadley, 
Victor  Harris,  H.  Clough  Leighter, 
Charles  Gilbert  Spoors  and  Charles  Cad- 
man. 

Here  we  have  eleven  American  com- 
posers and  two  occasions  in  one  day  on 
which  the  much  discussed  class  to  which 
they  belong  received  the  kind  of  encour- 
agement which  every  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  native  musicians  tells  us  is  the 
one  tiling  needful  for  their  development. 
Any  music  publisher's  catalogue  would 
supply  two  or  three  times  as  many  names 
more,  a fact  which  justifies  a little  curi- 
osity as  to  who  it  was  who  told  Miss 
Maggie  Tuyte  in  Chicago  recently  that 
the  American  composer  did  not  existi  It 
was.  in  a way,  a fortunate  speech,  how- 
ever. for  it  induced  the  gifted  little  lady 
to  undertake  a search  which,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  report,  had  good  results.  In  an  arti- 
cle in  “The  Record-Herald,"  full  of  an 
American  patriotism  which  was  scarcely 
to  have  been  expected  from  a Briton,  Miss 
Tate  informed  a benighted  world  that  the 
American  composer  did  exist,  but  that 
his  work  had  deficiencies  which  were 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  wrote  from  a 
plenitude  of  inspiration  and  a paucity  of 
experience,  for  which  he  was  not  to  be 
blamed,  “because  he  is  rarely  given  a 
chance  to  hear  himself  and  to  judge  of 
his  shortcomings."  And  then  Miss  Teyte 
announced  her  unselfish  determination  to 
encourage  American  writers  of  music  to 
"higher  and  better  endeavor"  by  singing 
their  songs— which  is  very  good  of  her, 
very  good  indeed.  She  also  pitied  their 
youthfulness.  This  drawback  is  one 
which  they  will  outgrow,  and  with  the 
•’encouragement"  which  they  are  now  to 
receive  from  Miss  Teyte  it  may  be  said 
that  the  day  of  trie  American  composer  is 
dawning.  Perhaps  yesterday's  concerts 
are  particularly  entitled  to  a kindly  j 
record,  as  being  supplementary  to  Miss 
Teyte's  generous  enterprise.  All  of  the 
music  was  graciously  received  by  the 
hearers,  even  though  Mr.  Rogers  was  not 
in  good  voice,  and  Mrs.  Harris’s  choir  ! 
could  not  stir  the  emotions  very  deeply  j 
because  of  the  lick  of  the  masculine  ele-  j 
ment  in  its  tone.  H.  E.  K.  j 


ROGERS  AMD  BROCKWAY. 

The  Baritone  anc  the  Composer-Pian- 
ist Appear  Together  in  a Recital. 

Francis  Rogers  and  Howard  Brockway 
gave  a recital  together  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall  in  which  they  af- 
forded each  other  mutual  aid  and  com- 
fort: for  Mr.  Rogers  sang  a group  of  Air. 
Brock  way's  songs  and  Mr.  Brockway 
played  all  of  Mr.  Rogers's  accompani- 
ments. and  likewise  a group  of  his  own 
pianoforte  pieces  Both  air  excellent 
musicians  and  both  £ri  well-known  in 
New  York.  . t / 

Mr.  Rogers  siremed  not  to  be  in  his 
best  voice,  and  his  tones  were  somewhat 
clouded  and  were  not  at  all  times  pro- 
duced with  fullness  or  apparent  ease. 
His  fine  vocal  skill,  however,  stood  him 
good  stead  and  brought  him  success  in 
number  of  his  songs.  He  was  at  his 
best  in  two  airs  of  Handel  “Come  and 
Trip  It,"  and  the  “Furioondo  Spina 
il  Ver.to,"  from  "Partenope,”  in  his  most 
magnificent  florid  manner.  In  the  first 
the  singer's  finely  pointed  style  and 
actions  were  admirable  in  effect,  though 
they  served  also  to  emphasize  Handel’s 
carelessness  in  the  musical  treatment  ot 
his  text.  He  gave  an  exquisite  piece  of 
singing  in  Rubenstein’s  song.  “Der 
Asra."  both  technically  and  in  t lie  exact 
(production  of  the  spirit  of  its  spirit.  It 
was  so  well  appreciated  that  he  was  ealhd 
upon  to  repeat  it.  He  was  apparently 
somewhat  hampered  by  his  vocal  con- 
dition in  his  delivery  of  Grieg's  “Eros." 
a sonorously  declamatory  song  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  most  sing- 
ers; but  his  conception  was  on  broad  and 
dramatic  lines.  The  group  of  songs  by 
Mr.  Brockway  delicately  express  tender- 
ness and  amorous  sentiment;  except 
“Aghadoe,"  which  partakes  more  of  the 
descriptive  ballad  style  and  is  contsructed 
on  broader  lines.  Mr.  Rogers's  diction,  es- 
pecially in  his  English  songs,  was  of  a 
clearness  and  finish  fittingly  enforcing 
his  advocacy  of  better  things  in  this 
direction. 

The  piano  pieces  of  Mr.  Brockway  are 
in  the  nature  of  miniature  hits  of  pro- 
gramme music,  small  in  scale,  finished  in 
detail,  ingeniously  wrought,  but  making 
[no  deep  ruffle  upon  the  surface  of  the 
musical  waters.  He  playpd  them  with 
much  grace  and  charm,  and  his  accom- 
paniments to  Mr.  Rogers's  songs  were 
highly  artistic. 

ISOLDE  OF  ISOLDES  SINGS i 

Mme.  Fremstad  Appears  in  Part  I 
for  First  Time  This  Season. 

The  Isolde  of  Isoldes  sang,  last  night.  | 
It  was  Mme.  Olive  Fremstad  who  ap- 
j peared  in  the  part  for  the  first  time  this 
season.  A queen  such  as  there  is  none 
other  upon  the  stage  to-day,  a woman 
radiant  and  tender,  an  avator  of  trag- 
1 edy.  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  her  acting, 
of  her  plastic  beauty,  of  herexquisite 
singing.  No  words  can  express  what  she 
expressed  last  night  Braise,  praise,  only 
praise,  can  be  her  portion.  All  that  those 
who  love  what  is  beautiful  can  do,  is  to 
bow  in  gratitud?  and  wonder  before  her. 
It  was  a great  privilege  to  have  been 
present  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  night,  a pritylege  such  as  comewmce 
in  a lifetime.  / c*  h » / & f 
Mme.  Fremstad's'  associates,  Mr  Bur- 
nan.  Mme.  Matzenawr,  Mr.  Weil,  Mr. 
Griswold,  were  all  inspired  by  the  spirit 
that  Mme,  Fremstad  shed  about  her,  and 
praise  must  tje  their  portion,  too.  Mr. 
Toscanini  led  the  orchestra. 
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